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ELUSIVE. 


She came for a moment and walked away, 
leaving her whisper to the south wind 
and crushing the lowly flowers 
as she walked away. 


I searched for the mystery of her thought 
oe in her eyes 
and her lips silent with the burden of 


as she flung her glance at the sky 
and walked away. : 


While her steps left a memory of music 
“along the grassy path 
I wondered it the secret she held in her heart 
"were happy or sad, . 
<- if she would ever come back 
© or follow the track of dreams 
as she walked away. 


ADVENTURE. 


I shall not wait and watch in the house for 
; thy coming, 
but will go forth.into the open, 
for the petals fall from the drooping flowers 
and time flies to its end. © 
The wind is up, the water is ruffled,— 
be swift and cut the rope, 
let the boat drift in midstream, 
for time flies to its end. | 
_ °, The night is pale, the lonely moon 
is plying its ferry of dreams across the sky. 
The path is unknown, but I shall heed it 
` - EN not,- 
my mind has the wings of freedom and 
I know that I shall cross the dark. 


- -Let me but start on my journey, 





for'time flies to its end. ` 





songs. i 
The moonlight fell like an answering kiss - 


FOUR POEMS ý 
By Sır RABINDRANATH TAGORE, D. LITT. 


RECKLESS. 


For once be reckless, prudent traveller, 
and utterly lose thy path. 


Let a mist descend upon the wideawaxe 
light of thy day. 
There waits the Garden of Lost Hearts 
at the end of the wrong road, 
there the grass is strewn with the wre ks 
of red flowers 
there goes on the game of breaking and 
mending 
at the shore of the troubled sea. 


Long hast thou watched over thy store of 
weary years ; 
let it be stripped bare 
like a tree of its leaves in a storm. 
Put on thy forehead the triumphal crow 
ot losing all in heedless haste. 


omeen 


SPRING. 


Come Spring, with all thy splead- 
our of songs and lavish life 
Women. squandering perfume upon tne cir 
_ till it overflows, 
stirring the heart of the earth 
with a shiver of awakement. 


Women. Come in a hurricane of joy, 
in a tumult of dance, 

burn away the bonds of langto-, 
striking life’s dimness 
into a flame-burst. 

Women. Come into.the tremulous shace of 
Malati, athrill with the urge cf 
new leaves and outbreak of 
flowers. 

Eager Pilgrim, hurrying on thy 
endless quest of Paradise, 
follow. thy path of song 
through passionate hearts. 


Men. 


Men. 


Men. 


Men. 
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Women. Come into the glimmer of dayfall, 
into the midnight hush, 
into the laughter of the rushing 
water, 
into the lake’s dark dumbness. 


Men. Like a swordstroke of lightning,’ 
like a storm upon the sea, i 
come into the midst of the clam- 

orous morning, 


of the busy town and field, 


-. Men. 


of all works and words 
and efforts of Man. 
Women. Let thy anklets keep rhythm and 
thy breath break into music. 
Come decked with jasmines and 
mantle of gleaming green. 
Come impetuous Youth, _ 
proud warrior, with locks flying 
in the air like a flame, 
rush into the fight 
and conquer death. 





—_— 
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THE VERNACULAR MEDIUM : 
VIEWS OF AN OLD TEACAER. 


1. Charges against our graduates. 


N all civilised countries, next to religion 
educational questions rovoke the 
greatest differences of opinion and even 

engender heat. If this criticism of the 

educational system and ‘methods prepares 
the ground for constructive reform, it 
should be welcomed ; because such dis- 

content with the existing system is a 

healthy sign of interest in education and 

of the spirit of progress in the community. - 

But judging from the piblic discussions 
on the subject, there-seems to be something 
essentially wrong with the present system 
of education in India; the evil is deeper 
than the mere uasuitability of this or that 
detail. The whole system is denounced 
for inefficiency and barrenness. We are 
tolč that the first products of English 
education-in India,—namely, the scholars 
of the old Hindu College of Calcutta and 
of Dr. .Duff's missionary college, were 
giants; they produced masterly writers 
of English prose, leaders of society, and 
creators of new branches of vernacular 
literature. But the numerous graduates 
turned out of our University factories now- 
a-days area puay race, whose slovenly 

English is kept in countenance only by the 

slipshod style of European journalism in 

India. The new racé of our graduates, 

it 18. asserted, lack originality and-depth ; 

they are fit to be clerks and pleaders, but 
not masters of literature, eitherin erudition 

or in creative power. . i 
‘The, second proof of the alleged rotten- 

ness of the present educational system is 

the heavy “massacre” of B.A. candidates,— 
sometimes amounting. to 80 p.c., as in 


Madras and Allahabad in recent ‘years, . 


We are not concerned today with investi- 
gating the cause of such excessive “plough- 
ing,’—whether it is due, to irrational 
severity on the part of the examiners, 
inefficiency on the part of the:teachers; or 
a cruel leniency in, the lower’examina- 
tions leading up to the B.A. We only desire 
to point..out the frightful waste of young 
lives and energy that such heavy failures. 
at examinations involve. Who is respon- 
sible for it, and how long will it continue 
without being remedied ? Where lies the 
remedy ? That is worth inquiring into. 
The aim of education is not to pump 
information into a man, but to develop his 
latent faculties. If we study two plays of 
Shakespeare at college, it is only to train 
ourselves in the art of understanding other 
plays of the same writer without the help 
of a teacher. Then, again, the educated 
man must prove himself fitter for his 
duties than his uneducated brother, other. 
wise his education has no justification. 


How far has this been the case with us 
during the last generation ? The charges 
brought against our graduates, by our 
own countrymen even oftener than by 
foreiguers, are— 

(a) Our studies: are not kept up after 
leaving college ; and, hence, English educa- 
tion does not become a part of our life, nor 
does it influence our outlook upon the 
world. The chasm between the (English) 
school and the (Oriental) home remains 
unbridged. : ay aes 

(b) We acquire. too much of. book 
learning,’ mere knowledge of the theory of 
things, but lack general intelligence and 
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the power -of readily and _ successfully 
adapting ourselves to new things. 
(c) Few or none among our graduates 
reach the position of experts or attain to 
perfection in their particular branches. 
We are an army of mediocres. 
(d) No addition has been made by us to 


the world’s stock of knowledge; in the. 
temples of Saraswati in England, Germany 


and France the modern Indians are 
regarded as “intellectual Pariahs.”’ 
§2. The charges examined. 

The last two of these charges. refer to 
very ambitious ideals, and we shall leave 
them out of our consideration here. Time 
is, also, supplying an answer to them. 

We turn to the general intellectual level 
of our graduates, which is rather low. 
(People who know both the countries say 
-that it is no higher for the “Poli” or 
Pass B.A. degree at Oxford or Cambridge. 
But then England and English Society have 
certain curatives which we lack.) 

True University education must, no 
doubt, form the character, develop the 
intellect, and infuse the spirit of searching 


for and accepting the truth. Apart from 


the influence of well-organised ‘corporate 
life in residential colleges, and the personal 
example of good teachers in all colleges, 
we can influence our students only through 
books. We must give them good books, 
and we must make them read them, think 
on.them, and then try to apply their 
knowledge to the world around them. It, 
therefore, logically follows that our teach- 
ing misses its highest possible results in 
proportion as our pupils do not revert to 
books in-later life. Where thisis the case 
it is due to three causes: (1) The high 
standard of living we have recently adopt- 
ed, which requires strenuous work in pro- 
fessional life in order to secure the neces- 
sary income. Wecannot afford to rest or 
enjoy ourselves or even take a holiday, (as 
Europeans invariably do, with the result 
of lengthening their lives). 
_ (2) Modern Indian society has counter 
attractions, even among the things of the 
mind, which lure us away from English 
books, . 

(3). We have to use an abnormal 


medium of instruction. This last brings _ 


me to the main point of my discourse. 
§ 3. Intellectual effects of using a foreign. 
: A tongue. i 
If the end of education isto make men 
think, then it is unquestionably abnormal 


to teach us ia a language in which we Jo 
not think,—a language which we dc nit tse 
at home, in the market-place, in the work- 
shop—and often not even in the club, —a 
language the use of which always requires 
a straining (however secret) of the menʻal 
powers, even on the part of the greatest 
among us. A process of perpetual trans.a- 
tion cannot be a mental recreation. 

The experieace of other countries muy 
help us to understand the situation in 
India better. In the Middle Ages ecuca. 
tion in England was imparted thrcugh tie 
medium of a foreign tongue, viz., Latin, 
and stadents had to answer questious in 
the same language. Hence culture was 
confined to a very small section of the com. 
munity, and intellectual barrenness was 
the result. Some good lawyers and theo- 
logians were, no doubt, produced, ber not 
a Single original thinker or writer. In Scct- 
land, lectures on philosophy were deliver:d 
in Latin up to 1700, when the mother 
tongue of the students was adopted n 
teaching and examination; and tke Scct- 
tish intellect at once flowered in an arry 
of philosophers who are the glory bf 
English literature—Hamilton, Reid, Stev- 
art, and others. 

In England to-day many students recd 
advanced works written in German opr 
French, but they are taught and examin d 
in their mother tongue. In Japan, Germen 
or English is compulsory as a secord 
language, and not as the principal meciu-n 
of instruction and examination. Henze 
their knowledge is real and deep, while 
oursis often rudimentary or mere boos. 
learning dissociated from life. 

Take an example. A Matriculaticn 
candidate in India is‘usually 16 or even 17 
years old. He may be fairly comparcd 
with a 6th form boy in a sekoci in 
England. The Indian boy is taught ard 
examined in a history of India writtes -n 
English, and because English is a forzign 
tongue to him, in order to diminish tre 
pressure on bim, the size of this history bf 
India has been- wisely reduced to about 
150 printed pages. He therefore reacs a 
very elementary work, which merely givcs 
a hazy picture and burdens his memory, 
without teaching him the philosopkr of 
history, or unfolding the full panorama of 
India’s growth through the ages. Tle 
English boy of a corresponding standard 
reads a history of hiscountry written in hs 
mother tongue ; he can therefore easily ard 
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unaided by his teacher study a truly in- 
structive and large history of England 
like John Richard Green’s great work. 
Thus, our insistence on the. English 
medium for Indian boys, compels our sons 
wien 17 years old to read works meant 
for little boys of ten and thus cramps their 
miads, while English Matrics come equip- 
ped with advanced knowledge suited to 
their age. Supposing that English 6th 
form boys were taught Roman history 
written in Latin, and asked to write their 
answers in Latin, their historical know- 
ledge would be extremely scanty and 
puerile, though their knowledge ot the 
Latin tongue would be a trifle better. 
Krowlegde ot things would be sacrificed to 
mere knowledge of words. That is the 
untappy condition of Indian. students 
today. se E 
$4. The rival schools of educational 
experts on the vernacular medium. 


The evil had attracted the attention of 
many Indian educationists and well-wish- 
ers of our boys very early. As far back as 
1837 or so, at the instance of Sir Gurudas 
Banerji and Babu Hirendra Nath Dutt, the 
Bengali Sahitya Parishad consulted more 
than a hundred experienced teachers and 
puslic leaders and published their views on 
the subject in one volume, Opinion was 
then found to be sharply divided into two’ 
sctools: The first, ably represented by 
Mr. N. N. Ghosh (Principal, Metropolitan 
Institution’, Mr. H. M. Percival (Professor, 
Presidency College, Calcutta), and Rai 
Bahadur Radhika P. Mukherji (Inspector 
of Schools), held that the best way to im- 
prove a boy’s knowledge of English is to 
meke him read English books in:all sub- 
jects, and not to relegate English to the 
position of a second language. Mr. Ghosh 
wished our College students to swim in an 
ocean of English literature and thus make 
it almost a mother tongue to themselves, 
Prof. Percival held that the vernacular 
medium of teaching and examination might 
do for those who wanted to stop at the 
Matriculation examination, but for those 
who wanted to go through a college 
coarse English should be the medium in 
all subjects from as early a stage in the 
school as possible, otherwise they would 
find it difficult to follow lectures and read 
text-books in English in the college 
classes; Radhika Babu strengthened his 
view by referring to the well-known fact 





that the Middle English Examination 
passed students (who had been accustomed 
to English as a second language only), 
when they join a Matriculation school,’ 


(usually in the 8rd class or 4th form), no % 


doubt show remarkable superiority to the 
boys trained from the beginning in H. E. 
Schools in Mathematics, History and 
Sanskrit through the English medium, but 


this superiority rapidly disappears in a 


few years, while their deplorable inferiority 
in English continues throughout their aca- 
demic career. 

The other party, whose chief exponent 
was the poet Rabindranath Tagore, held 
that by teaching Mathematics, History, 
Science and Geography in our mother 
tongue, we can not only secure greater 


thoroughness but also effect a reduction of | 


the time taken in teaching these subjects, 
and .the time so saved may be. used in giv- 
ing the boysa more thorough knowledge 
of English. Thus, according to him, the 
vernacular medium would ensure a deeper 
knowledge of things and of the English 
language also, at the same time. 


§ 6. Objections tO the vernacular 
' medium ‘answered. — E By 
Mr. N. N. Ghosh’s view was based upon 


a misconception. From the example of our. 


exceptional scholars he imagined that 
when our average school boys are asked to 
prepare a subject (such as History) in Eng- 
lish, they read good pieces of literature 
bearing on that subject. He forgot that 
99 boys ont of a hundred would read only 
acram-book, in which the information has 


been boiled down to the smallest compass, ` 


and literary beauties pruned away as use- 
less! Or, oftener, they would- commit to 
memory a catechism on the subject, or so- 
and-so’s Fifty Questions with Answers, 
which are certified as infallible at the Mat- 
riculation examination! ‘The actual re- 
sult, as every school-master in India 
knows, is neither the acquisition of a real 
knowledge of facts nor a decent mastery of 
the English language. a Be 
Even our'very best boys suffer to some 


extent from this abnormal system. The , 


present writer, ifhe may be pardoned for 
referring to his own case, was one of the 
best scholars of his university in English-; 
but he frankly-confesses that he did not at 
the time of his first reading it under- 
stand certain passages in Hunter's Brief 
History of the Indian People, an excellent 
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piece of literature, which was.his Matri- 
culation Course. (He, however, did not 
use any crib. But that is immaterial to 
the question before us.) 

s The necessity of the vernacular medium 
from the educational point ot view has, I 
hope, been established beyond dispute. 
By large-numbers of our countrymen, it is, 
however, objected to, from certain other 
points of view. The first objection is poli- 
tical : amidst the Babel of India’s tongues, 
English is the only possible universal lan- 
guage and the only means of communica- 
tion and national union to the various 
races inhabiting this vast continent ofa 
country. A ž : 

My answer to this objection is that 
English is at present an instrument of 
thought and medium of expression ‘to only 
a few lakhs of men out of a .population of 
31 crores. `A few lakhs more can talk 
“pigeon English” like the Chinese at Can- 
ton, but. their mastery of -the language is 
letters or read books in .it, and the use to. 
which they at present put their English 
can be equally well served by the “railway 
traveller’s: Hindustani” which all of-us 
possess. Political union by means -of a 
thorough knowledge of English is feasible 
only in the case of our “upper ten thou- 
sand”. But what means. of union do you 
propose for the middle ten millions who 
can not read English daily papers nor 
speak anything but pigeon English? ` 

Happily, community of language is not 
so important an element in nation-building 
as community of thought and life. Lang- 
uage is only an instrument for the purpose 
of national union, but thought or life is 
the essential thing. Readers of De Tocque-. 
ville’s Ancien Regime will remember how 
that gifted writer shows that a wonderful 
sameness of thought had spread over 
France on the eve of the Revolution of 
1789 and made the Revolution possible, 
though the immense majority of French- 
men in that age were illiterate. 

In India today this.sameness of thought 
or uniformity of culture is béing effected 

~ by our vernacular newspapers and maga- 

f zines, which, I admit, merely reproduce 
the thoughts and. spirit. of our English 
papers. But the agency that actually and 
directly effects our national union is verna- 
cular and not English. There isa wonder- 
ful sameness between the best Bengali, 
Marathi, Hindi and Gujrati magazines, 


not sufficient to enable them. to write. 
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and even newspapers. And this sameness 
would certainly not cease when our bo7s 
are taught and examined in their mother 
tongue, because the English papers con- 
ducted by Indians would remain, tie 
English language and literature wotid 
remain for the instruction of the upper 
ten; only the middle ten millions woud 
then begin to talk intelligently and thirk 
rationally in their mother-tongue instecd 
of talking in pigeon-English and not thin<- 
ing at all. 


` § 7. Practical difficulties considered, 


The second objection is based upon tie 
unequal development of the different Indien 
vernaculars ; for example Bengali, MaratLi, 
Gujrati, Hindi and Telugu have each a 
more advanced, more varied and more 
numerous literature than say Pariali, 
Kanarese or Sindhi; and therefore while 
collegiate instruction can be immediate y 
given in the former group of vernaculars it 
is impossible with the latter group. 

My answer is, why. should the bacx- 
ward races drag the more advanced races 
down to the pit of intellectual barrenne:s 
and mere verbal knowledge ? Why shoud 
the only. rational education be denied -o 
millions simply. because a few hundred 
thousands of other people are not reačy 
forit? . 

A third objection is that where tue 
population is composed of the members of 
two or three different tongues, and on y 
the verndcular of the majority can le 
adopted in the class-room, the minority 
speaking the other vernaculars will le 
excluded from instruction. Not necessaril7, 
I reply. These minorities may be con. 
centrated in their special schools, where 
their mother-tongue would be used. A 
few. isolated students, like Madrasi bors 
in a Bengal town or Bengali boys ina 
Panjab town will suffer, no doubt. But 
that is no reason for denying true educa- 
tion to the immense mass of Bengalis or 
Panjabis. 

And even these minorities. need not 
suffer. If they use text-books written -n 
their own vernaculars up to the prescribcd 
standard of their province, they wll 
scarcely- feel the absence of a teach -r 
familiar with their vernaculars, because 
where books are written in one’s mother 
tongue even boys can read them unaided. 
The difficulty will be only in examining 
them. in small isolated places. Ard 
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supposing that they have to read the 
vernacular -of the province, they will be 
hardly worse off than now. Every average 
Bengali school boy can derive no less 
instruction from a Hindi history of India 
than he at present does froma history of 
the same country written in English which 
he understands imperfectly. The only 
sufferers will be a few, viz., the best boys 
foreign to the province, who are very 
strong in English. 

After all, these minorities cannot turn 
the scale against millions who will benefit 
by the vernacular medium. To serve a 
few we are now content with a low 
“general” standard for all by making 
that standard English, i 


-§ 8. The true objections. 


As a practical teacher, I anticipate that 
the most serious obstacle to the extended 
use of the vernatulars in colleges will be 
their present poverty in scholarly books. 
The stage -to which university instruction 
(as distinct from school teaching) can 
be carried on in a vernacular depends 
on the amount, variety and value of 
the literature - already - available in 
that vernacular: An example will make 
my meaning clear. Bengali is said to’ be 
the richest among the Indian tongues ; but 
even in Bengali there is no translation of 
Vincent Smith’s Early History of India, 
Macdonell’s History-of Sanskrit Literature, 
Tout or Oman's School History. of Eng- 
land, Bury’s Greece or Shuckburgh’s Rome, 
—not to speak of more advanced or 
specialised treatises in English. - Our 
poverty is even greater in respect of scienti- 
fic works. ` . 

To this it is answered that as soon as 
the vernacular medium is recognised by the 
university, good books in all subjects would 
be written in our mother-tongue. A horde 
of hungry literary hacks are, no doubt, 
waiting for thatday. But what would be 
the value of their works? I have heard it 
openly argued in our Literary Conferences 
and Academies that the introduction of the 
vernacular medium in our-colleges was 
necessary as the best means of enriching 
our literature and giving bread to otir 
starving authors! This is putting-the cart 
before the ‘horse. “It should never be for- 
gotten that the great literature of England 
is not the creation of text-book writers ; 
it has grown out of the patronage of a 
body much larger and far wiser than. our 
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Central Text-book Committees and Boards 
of Studies. 


To my mind the most fatal objection to .; 


the extension of the vernacular medium: 
above the Intermediate standard is not the 
lack of suitable text-books (for that want 
can be very soou and very easily removed), 
but the utter absence of higher works in 
our vernaculars. Such a state of things 
would ‘inevitably lower the intellectual 
level of the vernacular university, were one 
created just now. Where all the scholarly 
books, works of reference, learned journals, 
aud special treatises are written in English 
and the students have a limited mastery 
of English, their knowledge is sure to be 
confined to their (vernacular) text-books 
and their teachers’ lectures; they cannot 
supplement these two scanty sources by 
private reading, and they miss the true end 
of university education ; they cannot gain 
intellectual freedom and they cannot be- 
come true scholars. If, for instance, I have 


to study the ancient Hinduremains of Siam « 


and Indo-China, in which subject all the 
best books are in French, and. I possess 
only an elementary knowledge of that 
tongue, it will be a slow and painful task 
to me to read those French books, and I 
should, if 1 were a student preparing for an 
examination within. a limited time, be 
tempted to confine myself to my (English 
or vernacular) text-book on the subject and 
my professor’s spoken words without any 
means of correcting or supplementing 
them. 

If, however, the introduction of. the ver- 
nacular medium does not result in a lower- 
ing of our boys’ knowledge of English, the 
above objection cannot hold good. Actual 
experience alone can show whether such 
will be the result or not. The example of 
out -Middle-English-passed school boys, 
however, does not incline one to be opti- 
mistic. © : ‘ 


§ 9. : What is practicable at present. 

To sum up, I think it is practicable and 
necessary at the present day to make Ben- 
gali the medium of teaching anu examina- 
tion in our schools and also in our colleges 
up to the Intermediate standard only. 
The boys may read English-books, but 
they must answer in Bengali. In scientific 
subjects, English technical terms. should be 
freely either written in Fnglish or transli-” 
terated in Bengali. But angels and minis- 
ters of grace defend us from the philological 
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horrors coined by the Bangiya Sahitya 

Parishad and the Nagri Pracharini Sabha 

_in their “Glossary of English Scientific 

“terms translated into the Vernacular” 
ə (Baijnanik Paribhasha). 

I do not share the linguistic purist’s 
horror of such mixture of tongues. The 
English themselves have it, eg., gasisa 
word of Dutch origin and not English, but 
it has been bodily taken into the English 
vocabulary. Why then should not we na- 
turalise it in our tongue unchanged instead 
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The questions of national education, answer them 
as you will, touch the life aad death of uations 
Viscount Morley of Blackbarn. . 


HOUGHT and word, it has — well 
said, are inchoate action ; and every 
institution that considers its moral or 

legal right as an insufficient guarantee for 
its continued existence tries to control not 
. Only men’s actions but their thoughts and 
3 words. Every government that is s interest- 
ed in maintaining the status quo thus 
finds itself invariably trying to mould the 
ə thoughts and opinions of men, not merely 
in those spheres that directly affect the 
governmental institutions but in all the 
varied phases of human activity. The 
est method of such a control has been at 
all times recognised. to lie in the effective 
manipulation of the educational machinery 
of the community. The extreme republi- 
canism of the government of France is 
being imposed upon the community by its 
educational policy, just in the same way 
as the autocratic monarchy of Prussia 
tries to perpetuate itself by a State control 
| ; of the universities, 
| 





) 
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# This principle, which has been from 
time immemorial the mainstay of every 
party in power, is best illustrated by the 

~ educational policy of the British govern- 
ment in India. Indeed, education seems to 
have been at no time free and unhindered 
in our country. Brahminical India used 
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of adopting a polysyllabic monstrosity at 
Sanskrit origin to express its meaning ? 

Our pandits have been the greatest ere- 
mies of the introduction of the vernacular 
medium, by their insistence on a diffieclt 
artificial literary Bengali style, which is 
often more obscure than English to us. 
Allow a. simple unadorned ~ vernacular 
style in the answers at University exawi- 
nations as the best means of ensuring tree 
knowledge. o 

JADUNATH SARKAR. 


= 3 THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM OF INDIAN NATIONALISM 


P K.M. PANIKKAR, B.A. (OXON.), M.R.A.S., DIXON SCHOLAR 
oF CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD. 


all the power which it possessed in tryinz 
to impose a status education which would 
perpetuate its own supremacy. It is easy 
for a critic to find exact.parallels for orr 
present educational disabilities in tke 
general policy of Brahminical India. If 
we now object that education is given t> 
us through the medium of a foreign 
language, it could effectively be pointed 
out that Brahminical India did the same 
thing, insisted on education: througi 
Sanskrit, which was somewhat like 1 
foreign latiguage to the vast majority cf 
the inhabitants of that time as English is 
today. If we now object that naval and 
military education is prohibited an] 
opportunities for higher engineering and 
constructive skill are denied to us under 
the British government, it could be poirted 
out that the punishment fora Sudra kear- 
ing the sacred .words. of the Vedas was 
mutilation. And that at no time of Indian 
history were educational disabilities sə 
wide, and so rigorously enforced as ia 
Brahminiecal India. 

Such an argument does our cause no 
harm. It only establishes beyond doub: 
our principle that the powers that be has 
always tried ‘to continue to be’ by aa 
effective control of opinion through th: 
educational machinery. In India unde- 
Britain, asin India under the Brahmins, 
the preservation of racial supremacy is thc 
fundamental and appareatly unalterabk 
maxim.of policy. .This. distrust of freed on 
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is the basic fact that we have to face, and 
any reconstruction of Indian Educational 
values must be preceded by a change in 
this essentially wrong attitude towards 
social growth. . 
Indian education is now wholly under 
the control of.the State. The State 
manages and moulds educational policy 
and ideal as thoroughly and as effectively 
as ever the Brahmans or the Jesuits did. 
The universities are founded on govern- 
mert charter and exist on its sufferance. 
Their governing bodies are government- 
controlled. Their examinations are the 
only gateway to government appointment, 
thus discouraging all independent educa- 
tional attempts. It inspects the curricu- 
lum, discourages the study of certain sub- 
jects, encourages the extensive diftusion of 
certain others, and tries tocircumscribe the 
intellect in narrow grooves. It limits the 
activity of the teacher, prohibits him from 
having opinions on vital questions, im- 
poses upon him obligations which no 
honourable and patriotic citizen could 
accept. The history of the educational 
policy in India is the history of the- pro- 
gressive systematisation of this distrust of 
freedom, of the progressive adoption of the 
principle of status education, of the pro- 
gressive elaboration of the methodology to 
realise that principle. : ; 
This distrust of freedom which thus 
makes a cunstructive nationalist educa- 
tional ideal imperative is seen not only in 
higher education, but more significantly in 
the policy pursued by the bureaucracy 
with regard to primary education. In 
studying it, one fact seems patent: the 
bureaucracy are afraid of educating the 
people. Nothing shows better the moral 
weakness of the British bureaucracy in 
India. than the undoubted fact that they 
have definitely discouraged compulsory 
primary education. By raising the cost of 
higher education they have tried to limit 
the higher education of the people. By 
refusing them universal primary education 
they have tried and ina very great measure 
succeeded in keeping the people ignorant. 
The universal control of our educa- 
tional institutions by the bureaucracy 
is the most demoralising fact in the 
complicated problem of our national 
existence. Eyen sueh institutions as 
the Benares Hindu University, which 
comes into existence with the bless- 
ings of the Government, do not by any 


means escape this vigorous and all-em- 
bracing control of the Indian bureaucracy. 
It is suspected and watched. The Govern- 


ment reserves the right of disapproving * 
the nomination of any professor. It re- 


fuses to sanction Hindi as the medium of 
education. When even such a satellite in- 
stitution is under suspicion, it is impossible 
that independent experiments such as the 
Gurukula and the Santiniketan should be 
left alone. The Government is keeping a 
watchful eye on them and we may be cer- 


_tain that it would never allow those insti- 


tutions in any way to interfere with its 
general policy of educational servility. 

This however is not the only defect of 
our educational policy. An education for 
the express purpose of maintaining. status 
relations 
formal. Its methodology becomes rigid 
and loses its meaning. As it is animated 
by no principle of progression but only by 
a desire to better the machinery, its formal- 


ism comes to be of the most deadening < 


type ensuring a ‘Chinese’ type of station- 
ary society. Such a process is inevitable 
and the educational policy of the British 
Government since 1834 has shown this 
more conclusively than ever. 

Macaulay wrote his omniscient minute 
in that year. ItJaid once and for ever the 
basis of the Anglo-Indian system of educa- 
tion. We are not concerned here witha 
criticism of that system ; our business in 
this essay is to analyse and interpret the 
Educational Ideal of Indian .Nationalism. 
What we have to recognise with regard to 
the Anglo-Indian system is that from 1834 
its tendency has been to become progres- 
sively unreal, so that today it is a 
machinery which stunts our, growth, a 
mass of unreality expressing no. meaning 
and capable of expressing none, a system ' 
which tortures us by its elaboration and 
kills our mind and soul by its barrenness. 

Lord Curzon was the only viceroy who 
came to India withany ideas on education. 
He recognised the mischief that had been 
done in the preceding 65 years and valiant- 
ly tried to reform it. In an address to the 
Educational Conference at Simla he ex-,. 
pressed in his own magniloquent style all% 
the glaring defects of the Anglo-Indian 
system. He declaimed with vehemence 
against the ‘attempt’ to transplant the 
smaller educational flora from the hot 
houses of Europe’ into an entirely different 
atmosphere. The never-ending revolution 


f 
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necessarily tends to become # 
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of the examination wheel -by which the 
educational fate ofa man was settled met 


a With the violent disapprobation of Lord 


' Curzon. Indian education, he admits, is 
restricted in its aims and destructive in its 
methods. ‘It is of no use’, says he, ‘to turn 
out respectable clerks, munsiffs or vakils if 
this is done at the expense of the intellect 
of the nation.’ 

Lord Curzon’s criticism of the educa- 
tional policy of the British Government 
was crushing and conclusive. But his re- 
formative attempt, it must be admitted, 
ended in a total failure. His ideal was not 
free education, but an education controlled 
by the State. The Apostle of Efficiency 
cannot tolerate a variety of institutions 
with different ideals and methods. They 
must needs be regulated by the State. The 
Universities already under Government 
influence must become directly Government 
controlled ; otherwise they won’t be effi- 
cient—as though efficiency were the end of 
educational institutions. The Raleigh 
Commission reported very much as Lord 
Curzon desired. In spite of the vigorous 
protest of Sir Gurudas Bannerjea, the Com- 
missicn came to the conclusion that the 
cost of higher education should be raised 
and that a greater control of the university 
by the Government will tend to education- 
al efficiency. ` : oe 

The Indian national -movement had 
watched with great anxiety the restless 
activity of Lord Curzon in this field. The 
Congress awoke at last to the extreme 
importance of the problem when the 
meddling hand of Lord Curzon showed 
them that the future of their country was 
being trifled- with by an Anglo-Indian 
Committee. Till now the Congress had 
shown a fatuous indifference to this 
“supremely important subject. The pres- 
sing necessity of a national programme 
in eduvation and the fatal danger of allow- 
ing an alien Government full control of 
the training of the youth of the nation, 

patent enough to ordinary observers of 
political life, were completely ignored by_ 
the Congress until this time. It is true 
that a few devoted spirits of the Congress 
movement had for a long time seen the 
imperative character of this problem. Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak, Surendra Nath Ban- 
nerjea, Gopal Krishna Gokhale, and a few 
others had very early in their careers 
recognised the necessity of national control 
in education and had realised that the 
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problem of national education touched 
very vitally the life and death of nation». 
They had in their different spheres tried 
to solve that problem independently cf 
the Government. But the Congress itse f 
confined its activities to the strictly pol - 
tical problems as if the source from whic. 
all political action derived its motive 
force was not a question of politics at all. 

But the threatening activity of tha 
viceregal meddler awoke the Congress 
from its characteristic slumber. Th2 
changed character of the Congress, its 
new and unbending nationalism, its 
gradual emancipation from the Bombay 
clique, all contributed tothe general act - 
vity and life which that movement showed 
during the latter part of the Curzoniaa 
regime. Lord Curzon’s attempt to rais: 
the cost of higher education was therefor: 
met with a direct challenge. The Congress 
at Benares enunciated the formula cf 
‘National Education under National 
Control.’ Laterevents showed that this 
formula was interpreted in two entirel- 
different ways by the two different parties. 
The vital difference between the two 
parties showed itself even in the interpret- 
ation of this non-political programme. To 
the Moderates of the Gokhale type national 
education and national control meant onl- 
an extension of the field for Indians in the 
Service and a greater study of Indian sub 
jects inthe universities. To the Nationalist: 
this formula meant something very difer- 
ent. They interpreted it to mean the com. 
plete nationalisation of educational machi 
nery and absolute boycott of all’ the insti 
tutions where the hand of the Governmen™ 
was suspected. Thus the Congress com 
mitted itself to an undefined formula whick 
only covered, as all formulae are perhaps 
meant to cover, fundamental differences o: 
opinion, Behind the united demand fot 
national education under national control 
which the Congress put forward in 1905, it 
was easy for the acute observer to see thc 
uncompromising hostility between the 
Moderates and the Nationalists. 

The cleavage of opinion on the matter 
became vital when from the domain o: 
congressional discussion an attempt wae 
made totranslate it into the field of action. 
Bengal instituted a Council of National 
Education and it seemed for a time that 
the educational monopoly of the Govern- 
ment was passing out of itshands. But 
the Bengal attempt failed as it was bound 
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to fail. A-division between the purse and 
the brain of a concern cannot indeed con- 
duce .to its success. The moderates 
headed by Rashbehari Ghose commanded 
the purse ; the nationalists headed by Ara- 
bindo Ghose commanded the brains. The 
Hindu revival which was at the basis of 
the new nationalist movement had scarce- 


- - ly affected the moderates. They were still 


the ‘crowning product of the British rule,’ 
as one of them expressed it. They still 
looked to England for inspiration. They 
were unwilling to nationalise education 
completely, lest ‘the crowning product of 
the British rule’ might become extinct. 
Arabindo and his party had no such fears. 
They looked not to Europe but to India 
itself for inspiration. To them, all the 
faith of the moderates in the wonderful 
effects of the western education was but 
one of the many vile superstitions which 
‘the Anglo-Indian system had sedulously 
cultivated. As the experiment of national 
education progressed, this divergence of 
opinion came more and more to the front. 
In a few years’ time the whole system'had 
completely broken down. Few tears need 
be wasted on the failure of this scheme. 
Tt only emphasised once more the funda- 
mental political truth thatall great institu- 
tions that shape and mould the destiny of 
nations begin in individuals, and not in 
collective organised groups. The . great 
pre-revolutionary educational force in 
Europe was the Society of Jesus and it had 
its origin in the brain of Ignatius Loyola. 
Comenius, Pestallozzi and Froebel and all 
the rest of, the great teachers that have 
revolutionised the educational systems of 
the world and thus directed the thought 
and evolution of mankind into widely dif- 
ferent moulds were individuals and the in- 
stitutions that they set up did not owe 
their origin to the collective initiation of a 
group but to Individual attempts'to real- 
ise what society had generally laughed at 
as impracticable dreams. In this matter 
as in others real progress can come only by 
the action of individuals and the Bengal 
National Council of Education had this 
‘basic fault.’ It was left for an individual, 
the most eminent that Bengal has pro- 
duced after Chaitanya, to realise the ideal 
of National Education and Rabindranath 
Tagore’s school at Bolpur can in this way 
be said to be the contribution of Bengal to 
the solution of this problem. We shall 
examine itlater, > 5 ; 
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The Bengal Council was perhaps the 
most typical attempt of modern Anglicised 
and ‘progressive’ India in the educational 
field. But the most remarkable experi-* 
ment both in educational ideal and peda-g 
gogic methodology came not from Bengal ` 
but from the Punjab. The Arya Samaj and 
the Hindu revival brought with them not 
ouly a new interpretation of the doctrines 
of the Aryan religion but also a new out- 
look on life, and anew conceptionof mental 
training. The Aryas recognised more fully 
than the congressionists that the develop- 
ment of an independent system of educa- -, 
tion must precede all attempts at recon- 
struction and readjustment of the bases of 
Indian society. This new attitude and 
outlook materialised in the Gurukula at 
Hardwar. - 

The Gurukula ideal of education is essen- 
tially different, not only from the Anglo- 
Indian system but from the educational 
ideals of any of the modern countries. Itis 
au attempt to revitalise the ascetic spirit «_ 
of the ancient Hindu Culture. It is an 
experiment. in assimilating as much of 
modern science as is essential with the 
spirit of our ancient civilisation. The 
Gurukula tries. to found an Indian Univer- 
sity, Indian ia every sense, out of which 
would arise a new Indian nation breathing 
the old and sacred atmosphere of the Vedas 
but tasting and relishing all that is useful 
and fine in the thought, literature and 
science of the modern nations. 

This is, we might say at once, the 
right ideal. But in the systematic elabora- 
tion of -its methodology the Gurukula 
system tends both to an ascetic severity, 
and a cast-iron formalism. In taking the 
children away from the realities of 
domestic life and interning them for very 
nearly 18 years in the unreal surroundings - 
ofa Himalayan monastery, the Arya Samaj 
theorists show an absolute ignorance of 
the fundamental ideas of education. They: 
forget the essential truth thatan education 
which does not keep the child in touch with 
the realities of domestic life is no education 
atall; that to be left after 20 years of œ 
restless mental activity in an unexplained. 
and to him inexplicable environment is not 
only harmful but positively destructive ;- 
that such a divorce of life in knowledge 
and life in reality can only lead to intellect- 
ual insincerity absolutely” incompatible 
with true education. ° i 

. The answer which. the Aryasamajists- 
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make to this argument is that family 
influence in India is on the whole detri- 
«mental to the full development of the child 
and that the less he sees of his family in 
Shis formative years the better. This line 
of argument takes for granted that it is 
for his elders to settle what is good for the 
child, and in effect that the mind of the 
child is soft clay to be moulded and shaped 
as his elders desire. This is the doctrine 
against which the great Comenius and the 
no less great Rousseau preached with 
such unanswerable logic. The child’s mind 
is not a virgin soil to use the famous 
metaphor of Comenius, to be sown by 
the teacher in a formal pattern. This is 
the basic flaw of the Gurukula system. 
It treats the children as so much raw 


“+ material to be manufactured by a longtime 


process into pious, patriotic, philosophical 
and literary citizens capable of carrying 
the Message of the Great Arya Civilisation 

. to all the known parts of the world. 
Another and perhaps more effective 
criticism on the Hardwar ideal is that it 
is essentially revivalistic and therefore 


lacking in the element of progression. The- 


ideals of yesterday are useless if they are 
not interpreted from the point of view of 
the life of today. -The Gurukulas were 
prevalent full 2000 years ago anditisa 
vain attempt even if it were possible to 
re-vitalise an institution which flourished 
under widely different conditions and in a 
very different time. No nation can go 
back and least of all could we who boast 
of having had a continuous civilised 
existence for 2000 years, afford to go back 
to a particular phase of our national 
evolution. Societal traditions have their 
place in educational systems and in India, 
_or at least in the India of the Indians, such 
traditions are stronger than even a tradi- 
tionalist could wish. Every system of 
education should have both the binding 
conservatism of the social tradition and 
the fluidal mobility of a progressional ele- 
ment. The former is the hold of the past. 
The latter is the problem of the present 
- and the call of the future. In Indian insti- 
tutions the former is predominant; the 
latter is deplorably lacking. The Gurukula 
of Hardwar shows this defect of our insti- 
tutions more conspicuously than anything 
in modern India. 
The principle of individual freedom so 
crushed out in Hardwar for uniformity of 
pattern is found to be the fundamental 


‘a, 


al 


principle of the Santiniketan of Rabindra 
nath Tagore. The Bengal Council was no‘ 
an educational experiment ; it was solemr 
futility meant to be an educational de 
monstration. But that unrest which drove 
the fatuous Congress to do something ir 
its own extremely futile manner led zhe 
most fertile mind of modern Bengal toem 
bark on an educational experiment thc 
most unique of its kind in India. Th 
School at Bolpur showed once more tha 
experiment must begin, especially when zhe 
raw material on which it is begun is vhe 
most precious element in the nation, witl 
the tested instincts of creative genius, anc 
not by the commercial application of ¢ 
uniform principle. The Santiniketan grew 
out of Tagore’s brains as the Academr 
grew out of Plato’s and the Bonnal Schoo. 
out of Pestalozzi’s dreams. 

Educational practice has from time im 
memorial been divided, as Mr. Richmonc 
well puts it, into that which works 
through rules more than through sym 
pathy, and that which puts sympathy 
before rule. The Hardwar system ex 
emplifies the first: the Bolpur system ex 
emplifies the second. The Hardwar systen. 
works through the class, assumes a vuni 
formity of intelligence and interest. Santi 
niketan works through the individual. 
treats ‘each case on its own merit’ with no 
uniformity of pattern and preconceivec 
notions as to what the child ought to bx 
when grown up. It assumes that everr 
child is born good but with differen: 
degrees of instinct, feeling and intelligence. 
The aim of allis the same but the capabi- 
lity of realising it differs in degree. Thus 
each individual should be ministered to in 
the fashion that fits him and brings ou: 
and developes his qualities and not in th: 
measure of another’s wants and desires. 

The teaching of tradition tends to 
societal control: individual liberty tends 
to social freedom ; but societal control anc 
individual freedom are not incompatible 
when we recognise that, individual libert 
finds its highest and truest expression onl7 
under societal control. But though the~ 
are not necessarily incompatible popula 
instinct is right when it draws a dividing 
line between the rigid formalism of th2 
traditionalist and the sympathetic guic. 
ance of the individualist. The Gurukula 
stands for the control therefore for th: 
limitation of the future by the experience 
or the realised ideal of the past. Bolpu- 











stands for the ideal of free development 
deriving inspiration from tradition, but 
hindered as little as possible by the dead- 
weight ofa desire to bring back into ex- 
istence an institution out of which life had 
flown centuries ago. 

Both the Gurukula and the Santiniketan 
are only individual attempts at the 
‘solution of a national problem. Realisa- 
tion of great principles can only come 
through the spontaneous energy of 
individuals: but institutions meant for 
remedying crying evils have to originate, 
not in the creative genius of a single man, 
but in the general consciousness of a 
nation and its collective initiative. The 
Benares Hindu University is essentially a 
work ofthis kind. It is not the realisation 
of a great principle or ideal but simply an 
attempt to remedy the most conspicuous 
of all the evils of the Anglo-Indian system 
of education. Macaulay had written with 
the sublime impudence that characterised 
his peculiar talents that the Indian risorgi- 
mento can come only through the wide 
diftusion of European culture and that 
Indian civilisation, whatever it may have 
been worth, was as dead as the Assyrian. 
The palpable falsity of this view was 
manifest from its beginning. Its im- 
portance lies onits results rather than on 
its merits. From that day dates the de- 
plorable divorce of Indian education from 
Indian thought and Indian feeling. The 
universities of India were but factories 
where a few were manufactured into 
Graduates and a good many more wrecked 
in the voyage of their intellectual life. 

What the Hindu University has at- 
tempted to do is to bring Indian education 
into conformity with Indian culture. With 
itsmany and patent faults we need not 
concern ourselves. What we should re- 
cognise clearly is that the Hindu University 
difters essentially from the Anglo-Indian 
Universities in that the former exists for 
the express purpose of interpreting Hindu 
culture, and as the material and tangible 
expression of the cultural unity of India. 
Thus the Benares University is a far-reach. 
ing experiment remedial in its primary 
character but creating a new atmosphere 
vitalising old traditions, interpreting 
racial ideals and spreading the thought 
and feeling of ancient and modern India. 

Here we have the right ideal. But in the 
execution of that ideal lies unsolved the 
problem of national education. The 
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Benares University is as effectively con- 
trolled by the Government as its own insti- 
tutions. The watchfuleye of the Bureau- 


cracy is on it and it is independent only in” 


name. The experiment is so important, they - 


probable effects from it so far-reaching, the 
success or failure of it so vital, that the 
Government acting on its irrational dis- 
trust of free and unshackled education con- 
sidered itself justified in imposing its own 
authority onit. But when all is said of the 
influence of an alien Government, of the 
reactionary character of any institution 


that exists to interpret ancient ideals and o 


not primarily to-search for truth, of the 
mischief that it may originate due to its 
sectarian character, of the great and cry- 
ing evils such as the caste system which it 
‘may perpetuate, when all is said, the 
Benares Hindu University remains acapital 
fact which is bound to influence our 
national evolution certainly in a much 
better way than the Anglo-Indian institu- 


tions. L 


Its chief defect we have noticed before. 
It is remedial and therefore supplementary. 
It does not solve the educational problem 
of nationalist India. It does not even 
face tbe issues boldly. But this must be. 
admitted that it is a great step forward. 
Itis the natural nucleus of any national 
experiment in education. Around it would 
gather institutions united in their diversity, 
inspired by the majestic flow of the sacred 
Ganges from whom, as it was written of 
yore, is bound to flow all that is good and 
great in India. 


II. 


Up to now our work has been entirely 
critical and estimative. The greater task 
of stating and analysing the problem and 
interpreting the tendency of the new 
nationalists towards it remains. 

What most strikes anyone who ap- 
proaches the problem of Indian Education 
from any point of view, is its appalling 
magnitude. Here is a country ‘with a 
population of 315 millions whose future 
salvation depends greatly upon the careful 
study and the right solution of this 
problem. Here is a not 
portion of the human kind whose destiny 
depends a great deal upon those who have 
the foresight to see and the energy and the 
enthusiasm to realise a right educational 
ideal. The problem is indeed bewildering 
in its variety. It is as if one entered a 


inconsiderable x 
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primeval forest, thick and crowded with 
trees, with no gleam of light to guide 
one’s steps, with soft grass and wild 
` creepers covering many a pitfall. But if it 
is difficult, nay almost impossible to 
traverse, we must also admit the tempta- 
tion to persevere in the attempt is as great, 
seeing that beyond this dark and untrav- 
ersed forest lies the promised land, the 
land of a free and educated population. 
Out of the wild variety of this problem 
three factors stand out towering. above 
the rest. They are the questions of a 
common language, of the education of 
women, and of the general policy and the 
institutions by which to realise it. The 
first question is whether India should be 
treated as a cultural unity, whether a new 
All-Indian language, a modified Arya 
Bhasha embodying not only the culture of 
Ancient India, but assimilating the contri- 
bution of the Mussalman inhabitants 
should be consciously evolved out. The 
second question is whether we should 
perpetuate the status relation between 
men and women in education, whether an 
absolute equality of sexes in educational 
practice is not bound to affect adversely 
the free progress of a family and social 
development. . Whether a different educa- 
tional ideal for women is not desirable, 
possible and practicable’ The third 
question is the question of the educational 
principles and institutions; whether a 
uniforra general policy is desirable, if 
desirable how far it should be carried, 
whether the realisations of great principles 
does not come from the co-ordination of 
tested units, whether it would be more 
desirable to nationalise interest than to 


universalise it. Such are the main outlines ` 


of the problem which the nationalist has 
to face not only when India governs her- 
self but even today, because without at 
least a partial solution of the educational 


problem Swaraj would remain an unrealis- ` : g A : 
- Jeft with two alternatives, to wit :—that 


ed ideal. 

The first question—that of a common 
language, is one of the most pressing of 
our problems not,only from an educa- 
, tional, but from a general nationalist 
point of view. Without it all our efforts 
at united action must for ever remain 
virtually ineffective. Itis true that before 


the British dominion India was one in. 


feeling, thought and culture. But today 
by the influence of a foreign language her 
different provinces are tending to a 
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difference even in these vital points. This 
process of disintegration can be arrested 
only by a common language. Is scl a 
thing possible; if possible, can I=diin 
Nationalists unaided by the all-perv_diag 
machinery of government realise it? This 
is the first question we have to answer. 

That English can never serve the pu=pcse 
ofa common language is a manifes: fect 
that requires no argument to prov. It 
is so utterly foreign to us that education 
in it involves an enormous waste of ren‘ al 
power. This waste is suffered not or y oy 
those whose natural gifts are so overdow- 
ing as to be indifferent to its effect. Lut 
by everyone who desires to be educa -ed in 
India. This is the explanation o. the 
enormous number of failures in our uziv :r- 
sities, and of that unique and therefcre all 
the more heartrending phenomenon cf the 
Indian educational world the “failed 3.:.” 
English can never become anything bit the 
language for a microscopic minority cf cur 
inhabitants—the cidevant Eurasian. For 
us Indians jt is and it will ever be a 
language in which to commit literary 
suicide, a tongue which stifles our e=pr2s- 
sive faculties, a medium of expression 
which kills‘all the thinking power :fcur 
mind. The use of a foreign language cs the 
medium of our higher education lea~es us 
without a national genius in literature, in 
sciences and in thought. Lord Curzo.: was 
essentially right, though in a negat ve 
sense, when he said that the raising of ihe 
cost of higher education would tend -o the 
betterment of India. Such an admir-st-a- 
tive act would limit the classes who vor ld 
be affected by this intellectual ravag>. It 
would confine the intellectual exploi:at-on 
to the very few who are rich. The ordi- 
nary man, though he does not gain, zurely 
does not lose by this arrangement. 

Setting aside therefore the impcssinle 
silpposition that English can at an~ time 
be the common language of India we are 


we should choose as our common larzu ige 
either an unused language—a dead _anzu- 
age as it is erroneously called—Sazsk-it. 
Prakrit, or Classical Persian, or, cne o? 
the chief Indian vernaculars, su.h as 
Hindi, Bengali or Tamil. Of thes: two 
possible alternatives we can dismiss the 
first with a few words. True that Scns- 
krit has the merit of being known ind 
studied all over India. It has alo the 
merit of being the common basis of all the 
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Indian languages. But at uo time does it 
seem to have been extensively spoken iu 
India and it is hardly possible that sucha 
perizct language with all its different 
vertal forms could ever be spoken by the 
ordinary man. Persian, of course, has 
littl: claim to be the common language, 
and Prakrit, less. s 

Thus we are left, with the indubitable 
fact that the common language of India 
can only be one of the three or four chief 
vernaculars of India. The problem more 
plainly stated becomes this: which langu- 
age are we to choose, from among the 
great vernaculars of India as the medium 
of higher education and the basis of higher 
communal life? The apparent contest is 
between Hindi, Bengali and Tamil. But 
the contest seems to me to be only an 
apparent one. Neither Tamil nor Bengali, 
however cultivated their literatures be, 
can claim to be anything but the language 


of a particular province, a language spoken | 


by a sub-nationality. But the case of 
Hindi is different. The Hindi-speaking 
peop-e do not inhabit a particular marked- 
out cortion of India. It is in fact under- 
stood all over North India. It is under- 
stooc in a slightly different form by all the 
Mussaiman inhabitants of India and this 
fact alone makes its claim a matter of in- 
contestable weight. Also it has a double 
alphebet which, peculiarly enough, is in 
this case not a hindrance 
tional claim. Its, Nagari character makes 
it acceptable to all Hindus; its Urdu 


character makes it acceptable to all’ 


Mussalmans. Thus an acceptance of Hindi 
would preserve the continuity of our civi- 
lisation both for our Muslim brethren an 
for ourselves. ` . 
It is an interesting and supremely im- 
portant subject which we would have liked 
to discuss with greater elaboration had 
the limits of this essay permitted it. How- 
ever before entering into the consideration 
of the next question we would attempt to 
answ2r one important objection that is 
commonly raised against the evolution of 
an indian common language. Will not 
the adoption of any one Indian language, 
say Hindi for example, as our lingua 
franca adversely affect the growth of our 
verneculars ? Will not the language in 
which Chandidas and _ kabirdranath 
Tagcre wrote, say these, become in course 
of time, like Gaelic in Ireland, merely a 
dead tradition. Will not the sublime 


but an addi-. 
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Tirukural, and the noless sublime Songs of 
Ramdas, become like the wonderful poems 
of the Welsh bards, or the reputed epics of 
of the Aztecs mere objects of curiosity for 
the antiquarians ? The fear is legitimate, 
though groundless. The unique greatness 
of India lies in its wonderful diversity, and 
the ideal of a great India must always 
remain a diversity-ideal. Is the attempt 


to create a common language an attempt’ 


to create a uniformity of thought and 
expression ? Ifitis, itis treason to India. 
But under no conceivable circumstances 
can it be so. A second language taught 
and spoken as such can never replacea 
well cultivated mother tongue. The 
Bengali: would be proud of his tongue as 
the Tamilian, the Gujerati, the Punjabi 
and the Malayali would be. They would 
be cultivated with greater zest and inter- 
est as the knowledge of the other Indian 
languages grew among the people. The 
objection therefore is groundless. ` -> 


“The proper education of women is the’ 


next problem. We have noticed that 
this problem has to be treated in three 
main lines, which are—first, whether we 
should perpetuate the status relation 
between men and women in education, 
secondly, whether the Indian family life 
does not demand a peculiar consideration 
in our educational problem, thirdly, 
whether a different educational ideal for 
our women cannot without breaking the 
continuity of our culture be evolved from 
our past. 

The Indian nation can never be free till 
the Indian woman has ceased to be aslave. 
The Indian nation can never be educated. 
till the Indian woman has ceased to be 
ignorant. I am not saying that the Indian 
womanhood is bound in slavery, or that 
it is blinded by ignorance. But the fact is 
that both in the relative status of sexes 
and in the idea of their education our 
present system affords room for very con- 
siderable modification. Is that modifica- 


tion to come through the activities of the . 


social reformers or by the extensive diffu- 
sion ofeducation. The difference between 
the two processes is great indeed. The 
social reformers try to impose their ideas 
on the generality, believing implicitly in 
the infallibility of the reforms they 
advocate. The social reform tempera- 
ment is the temperament of the missionary. 
On the other hand the process of social 
evolutiqn through the wider diffusion of 


wo 
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education is essentially a process of raising 
the general standard of opinion and thus 
making social reform the real expression 
of the conscious will of the community. 
The question however arises -whether 
we are to perpetuate the status relation 
of sexes in our educational system. The 
process of human evolution has surely been 
in the progressive differentiation of sexes 
which has now become a dominant and 
capital fact in all organised societies. ‘The 
question of sexual status aud education 
affects usin an entirely different way. At 
present the education of our females, 
such as it is, is entirely in relation to the 
family and not to the community. It is 
designed so asto make the child as it 
grows up a sweet and docile wife, an ideal 
mother, and when she reaches that age a 
self-sacrificing widow and able head of the 
family. This ideal is absolutely right as 
far asit goes. Butit does not go far. It 
gives no place for the relation of women 
to the community. That relation is 
only implied in a very limited sense in 
the ideal mother. The business of the 
mother, as far as the community is con- 
cerned, according to this ideal, is to rear 
up ideal citizens. Naturally the question 
arises: does the social relationship of 
women end with rearing up excellent 
soldiers and sagacious politicians? Is 
she merely a means and not an end in 
herself? Can her faculties be fully and 
freely developed ‘except in relation to the 
organised community, and, by limiting her 
to the smallest possible community, the 
family, are we not limiting the develop- 
ment of her faculties ? It is therefore evi- 
dent that any comprehensive solution of 
the educational problem must include the 
final destruction of the artificial limitation 
of feminine relationship to the family. 
- This brings us to the second question 
whether such an extension of feminiue acti- 
vity through a different ideal of education 
which, while perpetuating the healthy 
status relation of sexes, does not limit the 
female to the family, would affect adverse- 
ly that vital point of our civilisation—the 
joint family system. It is by no means 
clear whether a higher individuation of 
the units that compose the family would 
tend to its breakup and it does not seem 
to be true that a freer interpretation of 
the position of women in society must 
lead to a disintegration of the family. 


What seems quite clear is that the joint. 
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family system as it is, with all its merits, 
tends very considerably to be a dead weigl t 
in the matter of freer, fuller and healthier 
family life, and a purification of it in its 
essentials can come only through the in- 
creased intelligence of women. Female 
education as long as it is imparted wi:h 
the view of perpetuating the status rela- 
tion of the sexes or on the other hand is 
based on the idea that such differences 
ought not to exist, would remain wholly 
unreal, disturbing the whole fabr:c of 
social organisation and sapping the very 
vital roots of all social existence. Tue 
education of women, such as is given in 
India today, inclines to the second alteri a- 
tive of ignoring the existence of sexual 
differences. That is why female education 
in India has been a totally disturbing, n- 
stead of a consolidating, factor in soc al 
life. The Indian joint family life beirg n- 
deed the realised truth of a thousand gener- 
ations requires a peculiar consideration 
in our educational problem. Our id:al 


‘should not be to destroy but to purify it. 


Does this ideal mean a break in the con- 
tinuity of our civilisation ? In spite of - he 
opinion of Sir C. Sankaran Nair, no szu- 
sible man has ever believed that accord ng 
to Hindu ideals woman is created to miris- 
ter to man’s wants. The Hindu idea of 
womanhood has been the ideal~nct -he 
European’ conception of a helpmate ‘or 
man soothing his distracted hours—o! a 
necessary counterpart without whom nan 
by himself cannot attain salvation. What 
Sri Krishna asks his old playmate Kzchzla 
when that pious devotee visited the Lcrd. 
is whether the female rishi suited him ir 
every way. Indeed, according to the F in- 
du ideal man and woman are like the twin 
blade of a pair of scissors each important 
and insufficient in itself and capable of ac- 
tion only in combination. There is nc 
superiority or inferiority in their relaticns. 
The right idealisto make both the blades 
as keen as possible. This not only Coes 
not mean a breakin the continuity of the 
Hindu tradition but is in entire confcrmity 
with its spirit. Such is the opinior of 
those who have devoted their life worl to 
the cause of female education. Prof. 
Karve in founding the women’s university 
has the same ideal. The Gurukula au‘ ho- 
rities in establishing an institution for 
girls gives the authority of ortholox 
Hinduism to this ideal, 

_Now it remains to discuss whethe~ a 
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general educational programme under 
tkese conditions is possible, and whether 
such a policy would-be desirable as laying 
down the main lines of our educational 
development. A general policy means at 
least an attempt on the part of the powers 
thai be to lay down certain things. as the 
essential minimum of education. This 
pewer in the hands of a government 
generally tends to a control of the educa- 
ticnal system. Thatis eminently undesir- 
able, even if it comes. from a strictly 
nationalist Indian Government. Education, 
unless we want to travesty it asa govern- 
mental instrument, must necessarily be 
free and unhampered. Thus a general 
policy can be laid down only to this 
extent, that is, the Government while 
encouraging, by every means in its power, 
should leave education outside the scope 
of its general activities except in so far as 
to remedy such manifest evils as a 
mcnopoly by any particular community, 
or a general inactivity in any particular 
fiel3. The Government should make 
primary education free and compulsory, 
but in nocase should it insist on a general 
curriculum for the whole of India. It 
shculd be left to the discrimination of the 
local authérities prescribing however that 
in such subjects, as elementary: Arithmetic 
of which the realised experiments of the 
past centuries have convincingly proved 
the utility, a minimum standard should be 
set. Only up to this has the Government 
any tight of interference. In its educa- 
tional policy the Government’s activity 
should be one of co-ordination of educa. 
tional institutions. - 

How then are we to realise this ideal of 
free and compulsory primary education, 
absolutely under local control, with the 
least possible interference from the govern- 
mental authorities ? Is it by a system of 
free universities as in America or by a 
system of local effort supplemented by 
board schools as in England? The 
auswer is dificult. But this much we can 
say without any fear of contradiction: A 
national programme of education in. æ 
courtry like India whose greatness lies in 
the rich diversity of her people, her ideals 
and her life, must essentially be a pro- 
gramme of local effort, of individual ex-' 
periment and of provincial and national 
co-ordination. The Government can there- 
tore never lay down an educational policy. 
Tit did, such a policy would only create 
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a mechanical process of instruction without 
any local colour, without any conformity 
with the realities of life, without any 
attempt to create 
The realisation of any ideal, however good, 
can come only through the general preva- 
lence of individual experiments in that 
direction. A state can never successfully 
impose it on the community without 
transforming the character of that ideal. 
To summarise what we have said till 
now. The nationalist movement in India 
is threatened today by a grave danger, 
that of an inquisitorial control by the Gov- 
ernment of the educational machinery. On 
the face of it, therefore, a nationalist pro- 
gramme in education becomes an impera- 
tive necessity. From the earliest days of 
the national movement the more far-sight- 
ed among them had seen this. But their 
efforts remained mainly local until the 


meddling hand of Lord Curzon imposed on. 


an unwilling Congress the necessity ofen- 
nunciating a general policy in education. 
The translation of that policy from the 
realm of speech to that of action ended in 
complete failure. But other experiments, 
such as the Gurukula which attempts to 
revive the ascetic spirit of the ancient 
Hindus and the Santiniketan which tries 
to realise the principle of individual free- 
dom, arose out of that educational unrest. 
The Benares University expressed in a 
tangible form the dissatisfaction of the best 
moderate mind with the Anglo-Indian 
system of education. 

Buta really nationalist ideal in educa. 


tion has not yet been authoritatively ` 


elaborated. Such an ideal must take into 
consideration the problem of a common 
language, which in the opinion of the pre- 
sent writer can only be Hindi. [t must also 
give particular attention to the education 
cf our women without attempting to dis- 


integrate the joint family system. Finally,- 


a national educational programme must 
be a programme of local-effort and nation- 
al co-ordination. It is unnecessary to 
forecast whether such.an ideal. is imme. 
diately practicable. Any diversity-ideal 
can only be a matter.of growth though 
not necessarily slow. 
effort in education, therefore, should be 
directed not chiefly towards any attempt 
to mould the governmental policy but in. 
buildiag up local institutions of a great 
variety of character and embodying 
different national ideals and culture. 


intellectual sincerity. < 


The nationalist- 


» 
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“ONE WRONG, ONE REMEDY” 


Therein alone lies the hope of nationalism, 


for nationalism ignorant is nationalism 


ineffective. 
> Let us remember this.and then we shall 
_ have no more fear of the future. In the 
= past India was great: the present is not 
without hope: but with our united effort 
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her future shall indeed be greater than 
either her present or even her past. It 
depends upon us and let it not be said of 
us that the Spirit of Time in determin- 
ing the fate of our Motherland tried 1s 
in the ordeal of fire and found us wait- 
ing. 
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“ONE WRONG, 


HIS must be the motto of a reformer— 
whatever be his field of work. This 
is how he should feel on. the question 

he is interested in. For example, a social 
teformer should feel that the caste 
system ‘is thé only obstacle in the way 
of our advancement and that, if the 


} system goes, all will be right with the 


wold. Without that deep feling and nar- 
row vision in him, the cause could not 
much prosper. He. could not afford to 
take a wider view ; for, if he begins to feel 
that there are many wrongs in the world 
and many more ways of combating them, 
a sense of despair may overtake him. He 
cannot grapple with all of them himself; 
nor could he afford to wait for the others 
to work in harmony with him.. He must 
start work himself ithe direction of the 
bent of his heart, exclaiming, “Down with 
that wrong and the country. has ad- 
vanced.” This does not mean that heis 
not to organise men for the work; he must, 
for without an organisation no great 
work can be done, We remember, in our 
younger days we had a crop of associa- 


- tions, societies and debating clubs started 


with, of course, the glorious aim of ‘im- 
proving the physical, mental and moral, 
condition of the members thereof.’ The 
aim was delightfully wide and so we could 
congratulate ourselves year after year on 
the great success which had attended our 
efforts. These organisations, well-meant 
~ perhaps, but aiming at all possible reforms, 
F must go and be replaced by organisations 
with definite aims to achieve and definite 
methods of work. -Though progress is to 
be.all-round-progress in one direction being 
determined by and dependent on progress 
in the other directions—it does not follow 
that every organisation is to hasten pro- 
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ONE REMEDY” 


gress all round. It cannot, it has simp y 
to advance in its own line as fast as i: ca, 
till it is held up or pulled down ty tie 
want of a corresponding progress in tie 
other lines of work. Then the morc pro- 
gressive reformer may put in his efforzs tor 
a time to help-his less progressive brezhr n 
to march up to his line; but he shoud 
hasten back to his work and should on 1.0 
account desert it. 

Division of labour counts everywver: ; 
it is one of the elements to make any wo k 
a success. We have to adopt the princip le 
in our social service (used in its widest 
sense) propaganda too. One must cnocse 
his line of work and stick to it. This is 
one great defect with our public men--thit 
they are ubiquitous (we mean no offenc ), 
they interest themselves in too many cr- 
ganisations, undertake to advance so mai y 
causes that they failto achieve anycthir g, 
This charge is levelled more against te 
‘yesterdays’ who would now and fozey:r 


-stick to their chairs and never leave che n, 


They fail to recognise the change thet has 

come over’ the country in the spirit of 

social service. Tall tall has given place .o 

steady, sincere and obscure work. And tje - 
Yesterdays with their brilliant -record of - 
tall talk must yield to the Todays wizh 
their no mean record of thingsdone. Cun 
not the pensioning off system be applied :o 
these servants of the public as much as :o 
the public servants in the interests of e.i- 
ciency ?- The social service work az tie 
metropolis is slavishly copied in the mofu- 
sil. Inasmall British settlement in Tra- 
vancore less than a square mile in area ve 


‘have a Deputy Tashildar serving as ex- 


officio Munsiff, Registrar of Births and 
Deaths, President of Panchayet, and whit 
not.: Itis tbe same thing with our pubic 
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mez. An old venerable gentleman is the 
Secretary or the President of the Political 
Sabha, the Social Reform Association, the 
Co-operative Society, Member of the Taluq 
and District Boards, Director of an indus- 
trial concern and what not. They gloat 
over their non-official honors (whether 
oficial or no, they are officious) with as 
m=ch zest as some of our young men, with 
ar insatiable mania.for degrees, gloat over 
their B.A., M.A, L.E., B.L., M.L., M.D. &C., 
which they had managed to obtain one 
afzer the other. This is purposeless, dissi- 
pacing work, which serves to bring them 


hezor and fame (?). When the history of. 


the country comes to be written, what care 
they where their names are? We know 
some of these amiable and dtherwisé vener- 
ab.2 gentlemen with big files of all the 
gocd things said about them in the papers 
from the days when they made their 
maiden speech in some. public assembly to 
the days when they would not make their 
farewell speech. They look like our young 
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men with amania for testimonials from the 
man who taught them for half an hour a 
week to the man under whom they had 


served for one full week. These old tradi. < 


tions of ours must go. Every social service 


worker must confine himsclf to a field of * 


the work and must resist the temptation 
of straying into the other fields. 

Allthe greater honor, therefore, to the 
band of obscure worthies, silent and 
steady workers in the cause of national 
education like Lala Hans Raj, Hanuman- 
tha Rao, Mahatma Munshi Ram—in the 
cause of the elevation of the depressed 
classes like Ranga Rao, Shinde and Guru 
Narayanaswamy—in the cause of indus- 
trial advancement like Tata, Sir Frederick 
Nicholson (retired 1.c.s. though)—in the 
cause of co-operation like Ramachandra 
Sastri and Krishnaswamy _Iyer—who have 
stuck for long to their posts and can 
proudly say : “Judge me by my work.” 


* 


SANK. 
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URING the month of April 1917, the imports into 
D India of Cotton twists and yarns were of the 
value of about 21 lakhs of rupees. White 
twist and yarn valued at about 9 lakhs and.coloured 
abcut 12 lakhs of rupees. The United Kingdom 
had most of the share of this import; about 19 
lakus of-rupees worth of goods. Japan comes 
secoad with about only 2lakhs. Switzerland had a 
smal share of about Y%a lakh. All other countries. 
taker together had an insignificant share. r, 


Tke Society of Glass Technology of England has 
done excellent work in glass research.. The Society 
was formed during the war; and with the help of 
the Institute of Chemistryrand the Ministry of Muni- 
tions various research ‘works were undertaken and 
successfully accomplished. One outcome of the work 
has been the placing of good many workable formulae 
at cre disposal of glass manufacturers in thé United 
Kingjiom, to experiment with, to adopt.and to im- 
prove. The formulae include the making of (1) resis- 
tant and ordinary chemical ware, (2) soft glass for 
lamy work, (3) combustion tubing, (4) various types 
of gasses for X-Ray work, (5) opal glasses, (6) ther- 
mometer glasses, (7) optical glasses, etc. - 

Could not the: Indian’ glass manufacturers get 
praci cal help and advantage in anyway ? 


A rew process for colour. photography and“ Kine- 
matcgrapby has heen invented in America. The 
method ‘is: Two negatives are taken, No. 1 
thrcugh a red screen and no 2 through a green screen, 


` 
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TRADE AND TECHNIQUE. 


“parent support and toned blue. 


A positive from No. 1 is made on paper ora trans- 
This is then. re- 
sensitised with a solution of bichromate containing 
a yellow dye, dried, exposed under a positive 
from No. 2 ona transparent support and developed, 
etc., as usual, The super-position of the yellow dye 
on the blue-toned print gives the desired green print, 
This is finally stained with a solution of a red dye, 
the absorption of which varies inversely with -the 
hardening due to the exposure behind positive No. 2. 


Japan has got, a big scheme in the line of paper 
industry. An enormous plant is being erected in 
Tokio for the manufacture of paper and paper pro- 
ducts and it is proposed to import sulphite from 
British Columbia. This plant is expected to -éost 
about 75 lakhs of rupees and is being constructed 
under a subsidy from the Japanese Government. 
The machinery for it will cost about 15 lakhs of 
rupees and will be obtained from the-United States 
of America, po i 


Indian firms ‘are greatly handicapped now-a-days 
in their import business, on account of the rules and 
laws which regulate the export business of England. 
The Mercantile Guardian says : “It is perhaps a sign 
of the growing complexity of civilisation that Indian 
firms requiring articles from England under permission 
of the Ministry of Munitions have to submit their 
applications in quintuplicate. . Not alone in India it 
seems that more organisation means more business 
for the paper merchants, One hesitates to suppose 
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~- that five-copies of every single application are wanted 


merely to reassure the public on the point of the 
scarcity of paper.” e ` - 


g 
By a rough computation moré than one fifth of 


British India is under the control of the forest depart- 
ment. The forests cover about 249867 square miles 


and yield alàrge and increasing revénue to the state. - 


During the quinquennial period from 1909 to 1914 
the gross average anpual.revenue from Indian forests 


„bas been about 3 crores of rupees.::The avérage 


annual surplus remained at 1 crore and 382 lakhs 
after the necessary expenditures. The forest depart- 
ments have not yet been systematically organised as 
it should be and still:much work remains in the-line. 
The immense asset in Indian Forests is.likely to 
yield a great revenue to the state if. the resources are 
properly opened out. Indian manufacturers and 
enterprisers should get substantial aid-from the 
forest departments, 


Only up to a few years ago, it was believed that 
cast iron could not be welded, brazed, soldered or 
mended in any way except by bolting on patches. 
The oxy-acetylene process is now working! very suc- 
cessfully and by this method metals can be easily 
and quickly welded and made as good as new. A 
temperature of 6300 degrees is obtained by burning 
equal: portions of oxygen and acetylene gases and 
before such a high temperature all metals melt likè 
wax.- By this process welds id aluminium, copper, 
brass, cast iron, wrought iron,. stéel and various 
alloys are made aad the welded and repaired portions 
are as strong as the original pieces. 


Potato peelings are being utilised for industrial 
purposes in Spain. Potato peelings are boiled in water 
or steamed and then dried in a‘stove dt a temperature 
gradually rising from 60° to 180° Cto obtain a pro- 
duct .of certain hardness and rigidity. This product 
then is crushed or ground and subsequently used for 
the manufacture of glucose, alcohol, etc. Potato- 
peelings in some shape or another is also used -for 
feeding cattle. 


Among various other industries, printing and 


photography have been greatly affected by the non-* 


supply of German made dyes, in the British Isles. 
Modern colour printing for illustration work depends 
on the use of special photographic plates ‘‘panchro- 
matic plates” for the manufacture of which special 
dyes were esseitial and these were obtained solely 
from Germany. For the shortage of this important 
material and the difficulties arising therefrom the- 
Federation of Master Printers in England discussed 
the position at a meeting in which the Leeds Technical- 


School was represented. With the help of the Univer-. 


sity of Leeds some researches have been made in this 
line and some. useful important results have also 
been obtained and some dyes have been made which 
have been demonstrated to have. the qualities of 
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German products. Panchromatic plates are indis- 
pensable articles for military photography in aero- 
plane reconnaissance work, - a 


The National Research Council established by the 
National Academy of Sciences in the United States 
of America, ‘at President Wilson’s’request, has asked 
all the important colleges and institutions in the 
United States to appoint boards of trustees to con- 
sider arid report_on methods by which research can 
best be provided itf’their respective institutions, All 
the best young and old brains in research will thus 
be brought together, © ~~ à mee 


Inspite of the trying times France is making bead- 
way in its scheme of general training in Tcchnical 
Optics. The scheme comprises (1) a college of cptical 
training, (2) a central optical ‘laboratory, (2) anda 
spécial trade school. Itis pointed out that cptical 
technology enters into almost all fields of scientific 
work and has an interest for engineers, photograph- 
ers, medical men and many others besides the manu- 
facturers of optical goods. A journal will also be 
started to deal specifically with the subject. 


.A comparatively simple process of extracting 
castor oil is mentioned in the;Queensland Agricul- 
tural Journal. The process is.: First cleanse the 
seeds from fragments of husks ard dust and submit 
them to a gentle heat that’can bé'borne by the hand, 
which process makes the oil more fluid. On pressing, 
a whitish oily fluid is obtained, whichis boiled with 
a large quantity of water, and all impurities are 
skimmed Off as they-risé to the sutface. The clear oil 
is removed and boiled witha small, quantity of water 
until acqueous vapour ceases to rise. Care is neces- 
sary not to carry the heat too far, as the oil would 
acquire a brownish colour and acid taste. f 


Madras has inaugurated a new section, called the 
“Agricultural Engineering Section? , and this has been 
formed under The Director of Agriculture. Towards 
the close of the last’ year the Pumping and Boring 
Section of the Department of Industries, Madras, was 
incorporated into‘the Department of Agriculture. 
The expansion of this has led to the. forming of the 
new section. Agriculture Engineers and Supervisors 
have been employed in ten different circles and their 
duties will- be to give assistance to the ryots in well- 
boring, blasting, erection of pump, cotton gizning, 
rice hulling and other machinery. 


German - technologists“Have been successful in 
making paper yarns in a commercial scale. Woven 
cloths for German troops are said to be composed of 
40 per cent., paper yarn, 40 per cent. cotton and 20 
per cent. wool waste. This is a new line in the textile 
industry of the world. - 
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<` ESSENTIAL OILS FROM FOREST: SPECIES 
OLATILE oils - are obtained ftom perfumery, “as ‘also in: paint .and var- 
different parts, Iéaves nish. ; - - ` 


, viz, roots, 

` flowers, woods, and resins of vari- 
ous plants. These oils are of commercial 
value, as they ate used in. medicine and 


A brief note on the more important 
forest species which are rich .in’ essential 
oil, is given below :— ; 
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> aras are said : to exist. 


1. Rusa GRASS (Cymbopogan Martini), 


There are two varieties of this grass, 
viz ,-Motia and Sofia. The former is more 
va-aable than the latter. They are found 
in the Bombay Presidency, the Central 
Prcvinces, as well as in Baroda and the 
Stetes in Central India. The approximate 
area on which this grass grows in India 
is cbout 11,70,000 acres. This, however, 
does not include the areas in the Bombay 


` Presidency and in certain districts of the 


considerable 
At present 
a <rude method is in vogue for the extrac- 
tion of oil from the grass. Mr. R. S. 
Pecrson, Forest- Economist, Forest 
Research Institute, Dehra Dun, in bis ex- 
hazstive Note on the “Uses of Rusa Grass,” 
reccmmends an improved method for its 
distillation. . The average. yield of oil by 
thiz process (calculated on 100 Ibs. sun 


Ce=tral ‘Provinces, where 


-drid weight of, grass)’ comes to 1°90 per 


cem., while the outturn by the crude. 
meod is barely 1°01 per.cent. It can 
the-¢fore be hoped that if ethe distillers 
adcpt the improved method, the trade in 
oil would expand considerably. | Mr.: 
Pecrson’s conclusions, in this connection, 
are worth quoting :— 

“At present the outturn of oil is some- 
where about 1,50,000 lbs. valued at 


Rs. 7,50,000 ; of this about 45;000 goes. 


as =>yalty to the State, the rest in cost of 
maaufacture and profits to the contractor 
anc broker. Were the yield of oil increas- 
ed to 2,25,000 lbs. valued at Rs. 11,25,000, 
a proportionate increase of profit might be 


“expected by the State, the Contractor and 


Brcser, the extra.amount to be divided 
amcngst them amounting to somewhere 
abcat three and three quarter lakhs of 
rupees.” - eL o’ ‘ 

i Europe it is used as a basis for 
varous important ‘perfumes, while in 
Inda and Egypt it is used only as an 
adı terant of “Atar of Roses.” The selling 
pric of Rusa oil in the Bombay market is 
abcat Rs. 6-3 per lb. S88 


2. LEMON-GRASS 
(Cymbopogan citratus). 


his is found in the hotter parts of 
Inda chiefy in Malabar and Cochin and 


. alsc in Burma. As tothe percentage of ` 


oil Z6 head loads of grass are said to yield 
abcat a quart of oil. The “Cochin” oil 
has been .found to contain 81.5 per cent of 


z 
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citral. On page 382 of the Bulletion of 


the Imperial Institute, London, Vol. XIV, 
1916, it is reported that the occasional 


insolubility of Cochin Lemongrass :oil in ¢- 


~ 


70 and 80 per cent. of aleohol is probably aM 


due to the distillation having been, carried 


too far, so that “insoluble” constituents 
are included .in the distillate. This could, 
perhaps, -be remedied, ‘if the distillation. 
were stopped at the proper time. ~ he ee 

` The market rate of this oil at London is 
about 3d. per oz. .Itis:!greatly in request 
in the manufacture of ionone. The question 
of cultivating the -grass in suitable areas 
is therefore worthy of consideration... z 


8. Cassie (Acacia Farnésiana): ~" | 
Benc.'Guya-BABLA, © “e 
This is æ thorny shrub. AIt grows wild 
in most: parts.of Bengal and. the Punjab 
and is also cultivated: all over Indiaj When 
cultivated a single plant yields about 2ibs., 
of flowers, worth about 6d. to 8d. Thus, 
the proceeds of.an acre may be between 


-£30:and £40. The Indian Cassie’pomadeé 


coinpares favourably with the, French, 
pomade. , ie 8 ge 
4, CHampa (Michelia Champaca). 


This large forest tree grows wild in-the. 
Eastern Himalayas, Assam ‘and Burma, 
and is also cultivated throughout India. 
A, pétfume is extracted froni its flowers by 
some perfumers of Calcutta. It is consum-:; 
ed locally. As the blossoms lose the arot: 
matic principles very quickly .. , portable 
stills should be set upin close proximity to 


& 


forests, where the flowers are found in’ € 


abundance, a ae tei 
5. Baxor (Mimusops Elengi), © ;, 
. The forests of -South India, Madras, 


- Bombay’and Burma are sufficiently stöck-, - 


ed with this tree which grows in other, 
parts of India wherever cultivated. Local 
perfumers extract oil. from its flowers, but 
the out-put is very: limited. Were there, 


plantations in suitable localities the oil; - 


would command a ready market all over’ 
India. The wood of this tree is also a 
valuable timber. 


6. EUCALYPTUS OIL 
(Eucalyptus Globulus). 


This is an exotic species having been’: 


introduced in the Nilgiri Hills some sixty. 
years ago. The total area both under the 
Forest Department and privately owned. 


a 
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ESSENTIAL OILS FrOM FOREST SPECIES : i 


plantations is said. to be over 1914 acres. 
It is from the mature leaves.:that a maxi- 
. mum yield of oifis obtained. Fresh leaves 
* containing - 49 per -cent. of moisture- 
> yield 1.16 per cent. of ‘oil or calculated 
on. dry’ leaves 2.28 per cent. There is 
a number’ of stills at Lovadale, Coo- 
noof and Ootacamand where the consump- 
tion of leaves'is estimated at1,300 tonsa 
year. At present 24,000 Ibs. of oil are dis- 
tilled annually. The distillers get a profit 
of annas six to eight per lb. The Indian 
price ‘ranges. between Re.-1-and Rs. 1-4 


e (wholesale) -ad the English between 2s. 


9d. and 3s.perlb. = 
The'trade in this .otl would rise con- 
siderably ifsome modern distillation plant. 
were to be introduced. _ i 

7. WINTERGREEN OIL}. 
(Gaultheria tragrantissima). 

-:This shrub: grows. in. the Nilgiris and 

Assam. The plant from the latter place is’ 


~, 


i 


| „è reported to be superioriin oil value. It 


contains’0.68 per cent., while the former 
Q.12 per cent. only:’ The cost of production: 
of 1 lb. of natural wintergreen oil comes: 
to about Rs. 1-10. The market value for 
the Synthetic oil is about Rs. 8° per: Ib. 
Unless: a. regular supply of. leaves: is. en- 
sured by the establishment of plantations. 
the distillation would not*be remunera- 
tive. a) huh aloe SMES To 
8. Acar; AGARU (Aquilaria Agallocha). 
This grows chiefly i Búrma. and im 
Assam. A- deposit of an-'oleo-resinous 


ş- character is formed both.on: the trunk and 


branches of the tree. This is known as 
Agar in commerce. From observation, it 
has been ascertained that the substance is 
produced on male trees only. Sometimes 
' the whole of wood, including the bark, is 
stated to be converted into Agar. But 
this occurs very rarely. The average yield 
ot a mature tree has been put down be- 
tween’ 3 and'4 seers. Iñ- Assam the re- 
venue, from Agar which -amounted to 
Rs. 739 only in 1894-95, has gone up to 
such an extent.that it -exceeded Rs. 10,800. 


9. SANDALWOOD (Saatalum album). 

This is found.in Mysore, Coorg, Bombay 
and Madras. The wood of the stem and 
roots is arranged into 18 classes accord- 


P 26,886 
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ing to quality and is sold by auction. For 
want of up-to-date..process of distillazioan 
in India a considerable ‘quantity of this 
wood used to be shipped annually :o 
Europe for the extraction of oil of beit2r 
grades. The total value of exports f-om 
India during the year 1915-16 amouctd 
to over. fifteen lacs of rupees. A quanzi-y 
of this export -is-used, however, in cna- 
mental woodwork. In a report reac n 
one of the Indian Industrial Conferenczs . 
Dr: Hooper said.that Messrs. Schimme & 
Co., with their: special appliances procuze 
4 ewts. of oil daily; the average yield birg 
3.3 per cent. Mr.. Puran Singh, however, 
by laboratory. experiments got as high cs 
6 per cent.. The chief centre of this cil 
industry in Northern India, is at Kanatj, 
where it is stated that 10,000 to 15,30 
ths. of oil are. consumed annually.. TLe 
distillers, however, never get below — por 
cent. But.this oil is much inferior in 
quality to European oil and requrs 
redistillation. Itis not an idle expe t:.- 
tion that the. adoption of mocern 
appliances for the: extraction of this o1n 
India will result in the improvemen- of 
the quality of the oil as well as in the ex- 
pansion of trade in it. RE N 
.:An experimental factory is about to be 
started in the My sore State to manufac-uze 
the-oil on a large commercial scale. 
In 1910: the price of oil at London was 
about 10s. and now the latest quotaxoa 


‘from the same place is 56s. per lb. 


10. Curr, (Pinus longifolia). 

The resin. of this tree on distillatoa 
yields turpentine and rosin. The Unized 
Provinces and the Punjab can boast of 
considerable,areas of forests of this species. 
A tree is stated to yield resin un-interrup- 
tedly for some 60 years out of its normel 
life of a century and a quarter. The Govera- 
ment factories for the extraction of ol 
trom the resin are at Jallo (Punjab) anc et 
Bhowaili (Almora, U. P.). The outturn from 
both the provinces for the year encirg 
June, 30, 1916, was 67,078 mds. of r-sn 
distilled, yielding 47,149 mds. of rosin ard 
1,11,835 gallons of turpentine, all clas:e:. 
The gross revenue was Rs. 5,04,249, tke 
gross trading account profit Rs. 1,46,79~, 
while the investigated capital stood at R3. 
1,61,905.* : fee ie 

The average annual imports of Rcs:n 

* The Work of Forest Department in - India vy 


R. S. Troup, a ie 


~ 


| 
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aud Turpentine into India for 5 years for 
1£€07-08 to 1911-12 were about 3,000 tons 
ard 2,27,000 gallons respectively. It then 
-. follows:.that the future of the Indian tur- 
pentine industry is very bright. 
In addition to the Chir there are forests 
(ir. Assam and Burnia) of other species of 
pine (Pinus Khasya, Pinus Merkusii ard 
_ Pmus excelsa) which have not been worked 
- as yet. ` The resins of these'trees on distil- 
» la- ion yield excellent oil, especially that of 
Pius excelsa and Pinus ‘Khasya, whichis 
sad to be equal in quality to the . best 
grades of Frerich and American turpentine. 
Apart from resin a medicinal-oil can be 
manufactured from Pine-needles (iie. leaves 
of pme). In Europe and America the dis- 
tilation of oil from Pine-needlesis an estab- 
lisaed-industry. Nothing of this kind ‘has 
been started in india as yet. According to 
Mz, Pearson a tree of 5-girth yields 400 lbs. 
‘of needles. The oil content as determined 
by Mr. Puran Singh is 0.57 per cent. The 
Kumaon circle (United ~ Provinces) could 


bs 


| alone produce 45,600 Ibs. of oil. 


The question of distilling oil from. needles 
is werthy of corsideration. 


ii. BALAR (Boswellia serrata). - 


- This is reported to be common on ary 
his throughout India. The resin of the 
tree, like that of the Pine, on ‘distillation 
yields an_oil.. In 1915 a sample -consign- 
ment of oil distilled from this gum-résin . 
was sent to London for valuation. It was. 
pronounced of very good quality. It re- 
senbled closely American turpentine, ex- 
cepting in the smell. It was ‘further 
stated that the Boswellia oil could bei suc- 
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cessfully employed, like ordinary turpen- 
tine, in the manufacture. of varnishes. A 
London firm valued: it at about 30s. per 
-ewt. A tree on tappingyields 2 lbs, of gum 
resin. The exports of this product from « 


‘India during 1913-14 amounted: ae ‘over 


Rs. 68,000. 

‘The following publications are PARN 
mended for: further. study in this connec- 
tion :— 

1. Note on. the Uses of Rusa Oil by R 
S. Pearson. . 

Note on Constants of Geranium. Oil by 
Puran Singh (Indian Forest Record Vol. V. . 
ae VIL) 

2. . Note on Resifi Industry in Kumaon 
Gagiag Torea Bulle- 
tin No. 26). 

3. Note on Pinus Kiusa Pinus Mer- 
kusii and Pinus excelsa by Puran Singh. 
(Indian Forest Bulletin No. 24). 

‘4. Note.on Eucalyptus Oil Industry in 
the. Nilgiris ete.,.by Puran Singh (Indian 
Forest Record Vol. V, Part VIII); ENG 

.5, Memorandum on the Oil: Value of. 
Sandal Wood by Puran Singh (Indian For; 
est Bulletin No. 6). 

6. The Volatile Oils by Gildemister and 
Hoffmann, 1900. . 

T. The Chemistry of Essential Oils by: 
E..J.. Parry, 1908. 

8. The Indian Forester, 1911- 17. . 

9. The Indian Essential Oils by D: 
Hooper 

10. The Bulletin of the imperiat Insti- 
tute, London 1915-16. i 

“11. The Work of the Forest Depart- 
ment in India by R. S. Troup, 1917. 
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‘By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


` To-day the peace of autumn pervades the i 
world. 


In tke radiant-noon, silent PT motionless, 
the wide stillness rests like a tired - 
: bird. spreading over the deserted 
~fields to all horizons its wings of | 
golden-green. 


T D- “day the thin thread of the river- fos 
: _ without song, ous no trace on 
‘its sandy bank. 


W 


The far-distant villages bask in the sun. F 
with eyes closed in idle and languid. . r 
slumber. - 

In the stillness I hear in every blade of 
grass, in every speck of dust, in 
every part of my own body, in.the 
visible and invisible worlds, in the 
planets, the sun. and the stars, the 
joyous dance of the atoms through 

- endless time—the myriad waves of 
rhythm surrounding Thy throne !*° 

arena by W. W. PEARSON. 
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T: Administration Report of the Go- 


verament of-Baroda for the year. 


1914-15 has been issued by Mr. 
V. P. Madhavrao, B.A., C.LE, whọ was 
Dewan of Baroda at the time. It i8 a very 
interesting document, containing, as it 
does; free expression of opinion by the late 
Dewan, on several matters‘of vital concert: 
“to the state. Chapter V of the report is 
the ‘host interesting to -our leaders who 
are thinking. of reviving the Village Pan- 
. chayats in..some form or other, since it 
contains a connected ‘account of the insti-- 
tution of the village panchayat in Baroda. 
The- village communities in India have 


} been‘known to be so. many.“ republics 


which carried on.:their even tenor of life 
undisturbed by.the wars and ambitions of 
princes and. the- religious fanaticism of a 
continuous stream: of invaders. The insti- 
tution was flourishing in thelatter half.of 
the 18th and the earlier part of the 19th 
-centuries. With the introduction ‘of the 
Ryotwari. system began the decay of the 
village communities known as Panchayats. 
In the Baroda’State, from the very com- 


mencement ‘of the settlement operations, 
‘this disintegrating terdency was guarded 
against as far as possible. Mr. Eliot, the 
Settlement Officer,‘spoke. of ‘the scheme of - 


1893 as one. which “His: :Highness.‘ thé 
Maharaja has ‘personally . fostered and 
made his own. His generous wish is that 
the village should: once again be- self: 
ruling?’ © 7 o’ peer et ee tED 

The Baroda Village Panchayats were 
organised at thé end of the: year. 1902. 
The. :Village Panchayat rules were passed. 
To quote the Report, : a 
‘““The rules provided that every village with a 
population of.-one’ thousand or ‘more. was td have'a 
Panchayat of its‘own. When the population was 
} less, villages were to be grouped together and have a 


TARE i 


maintaining the old village community in, 





THE VILLAGE PANCHAYAT IN BARODA ` 


‘THE VILLAGE PANCHAYAT IN BARODA 
s "By CHIMANLAL MAGANLAL DOCTOR, M.A., LL.B. 





schools, of Dharmashallas, Chowras, and D-v:s- 
thans, of model farms and all Government or common 
property was to restin the Panchayats. They wcre 
to help in the work of medical relief and of .m-_ae 
relief in times of emergency. -They were to co-cpurete 
with village munsiffs in settling civil disputes aad 
with sub-registrars in their official work. They w-re 
to see that the boundary-works in the fields were 
kept ‘in order and that the village cattle pound was 
properly. managed. They were to hold mortLly 
meetings.” ers . z 


There are 2287 Village Panchayats n 


„the State, while the total number of v:l- 


lages is 3054. . 

“In 1906 these Village Boards were eri- 
powered to appoint, suspend, punish, szu2- 
tion ‘leave, make. acting appointmen:s 
during absence, of all village servants ex- 
cept the village headman, Accountant ard | 
the. Havildar. They -were also giver the 
authority to draw..the amount for 
Parab-Havada from the Taluka Treasury, 
make out Pay Bills and on receipt of tie 
amount from the treasiry, pay the salaries 
of all the village - servants except tie 
aforesaid village functionaries. In 1307 
and 1909, rules were framed for conferrir g 


‘ powers of deciding petty civil and crim-nal 


cases on „deserving Panchayats. `n 
1914-15, 159. Panchayats dispose of 
769 such cases: -Under the Local Bozre.s 
Act each Panchayat returns one merb-er 
to the Local Board of the Taluka in whi h 


‘the villages constituting the Panchayat 


common Panchayat. The “members, of the Pan-. 


chayat-were to be not less than five or more than 


. nine in number, one’half of them to be jappoiated by 


the district officer or the Naib,Suba, and the other 
half by the cultivators. themselves.. The Patel. was 
to be the President of the Village Panchayat; and the 
Accountant and Schoolmaster the ex-officio members. 


The supervision ‘of village roads, wells, tanks and - 


rs 


< 
kd 


are situated. — i l 

` Inthe year 1909 a new policy of tie 
distribution of two-thirds of the local 
cess:grant allotted to the Taluka Bozrds 
in* proportion ‘to -their receipts was 
adopted. Each Village Board was ex- 
pected to be placed in a position to meet 
its own wants. The experiment was 
tried for three years, but, failed. As the 
individual share of each Village Panchayat 
was too. small for any:good.or efficent - 


‘work, this policy was discontinued, ard 


the old system of:entrgsting the Talala 
Local Boards with the Taluka Allotmenżs 
‘ot the local cess fund and. authorisirg 
them to execute works-according tc the 
requirements:.of the several villages, was 
xeyived in the interests of the village-s 





` fands settled onc€for all. ees 
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tkemselves as was supposed by the 
government. Nobody says that the ex- 
periment failed for want of interest on 
the part of the Village Panchayats. The 
Baroda Government acknowledged in the 


Aiministration Report for 1912-13, the 


very year when grants to villages . were 
stopped, that the Village Boards have 
ako zealously performed their other duties 
in connection with. public works ‘and 
‘senitation. The failure of the experiment 
was due-to inadequate funds. Comment- 
ing on this Mr. Madhavarao makes-the 
fallowing remarks :— te ane se! § 

#This naturally leads to the question-of funds for 
the Village Panchayats. For, the -experiment that 
faied merely for want of funds may be tried again 
wizh every chance of success.” . : ne 

“In the Baroda’ State,’ the organisation of Pan- 
chayats preceded that ‘of the Local Boards. 'Fhe sys: 
ten of local self-government has been built up from 
below upwards as has been’ already stated. Besides 
wken the rules were framed for the Village Pan- 
ehayats, there was no idea of linking them up ‘with 
the Taluka and’ District Boards. , ‘I do not-consider 
it necessary to have Taluka or Distsiet Boards for-the 
present,’ said the Late Dewan Bahadur Iyenger who 
wes then Dewan.” Therefore such of the duties of the 
Taiuka Boards ‘in British India as were considered 
suitable for the-Village Panchaydts were entrusted to 
them. It was proposed to provide them with. re- 
quzsite funds for the, proper discharge..of their duties. 
Within two years of the, constitution of Village 
Boards; the local self-government ‘measure was pass- 
ed on September 12,'.1904, and Taluka and District 
Boards were created. The. ¢reation ‘of the Taluka 
Boards soon after the Village Boards which. had-al. 


realy been given some of the duties of the former and : 


famis provided: for the same, naturally caused ‘an 
overlapping Of duties and some Cotifusion:“ The finds 
prcposed to. be allotted to. Village-Boardsicould{ not 
be given when these bodies were linked up with the 
Ta uka and District Boards, and the funds given. to 
the latter were not ‘sufficient for- the growing needs of 
the individual villages as well as those: of the Taluka 
as a whole. In the failure! ofthe ‘new policy’ of 
dis-ributing two-thirds of the incomé ofthe Taluka 
Boards among the individual Viliage Boards aban- 
doned in 1912-13, liè the germs of success. It has 
drewn the attention of the Government to the over! 
lapping of functions between the Village'and Taluka 
Boards, and the necessity of so co-ordinating,-them as 
to permit individual growth without endangering the 
development of-thée’ system of local’ self-goveriiment 
as a whole.: Inéreased- funds must: Accompany A 


division of functions,” ùi- ee DE 

It “is to be hoped that Mr, Madhava- 
rad’s aforesaid remarks ' will-receive- due 
consideration at the hands of the ‘Baroda 
Gcvernment, and the question of adequate 


wy 


On the whole, the experiment of Village 
Panchayats in’ Bargda introduced nearly 
fourteen years ago, has proved a gréat 
sucess, and ‘with ‘less. of. official: control 
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is likely to train the villagers in the art 
of village self-government to'the utmost 
degree. In view of the success of the~ 
Village Panchayats in Baroda, I thinkeé 
there is no reason why the institution 


„of Village Panchayats ‘in other parts of“ 
: India should not prove -equally successful. 


Nothing fits a nation better for self-govern- 
ment than the -exercisé of sélf-government. : 
Unless powers are given, none can ever 
‘become fit fot self-government. ‘The en- 
lightened. ruler of Baroda has thoroughly- 
realised’ this principle, and hence “he has 
always tried to train his subjects.in the 
art of self-government, by creating. Village | 
Boards, Local Boards, Municipalities and 
the- Legislative Council. . He has,i_not 
waited for- the time when the, subjects . 
may become fit for. the exercise; of such 
powers, since he: very“ well knows. that: - 
such a day will never ‘come owing to: the 
denial of the. means of becoming fit ifor 
self-government.,,.I[-do not- in' ithe least 


& 


& 


imiply::that--the Baroda Village Boards € 


hgve.reached perfection :and that nothing 
more remains to be dorie.~:On the ‘con: 
trary, there: -are certain defects - with 
regard ‘to the: inadequacy. of funds. and 
overlapping .of'. functions: as; shown by 
the late Dewan, ‘which will have to be 
remedied.. Again,- under ‘their .. present 
constitution, the Patel is-the: President; 
who (is: gerierally illiterate, which leads to 
official control and-reluctance.iof educated 
villagers -to be members f .Panchayats: 
Under-the Baroda ‘Compulsory, -Education 
Act, ‘every child ‘wreceives : education, and: 
in a: few years it. will :be difficult to find ari 
illiterate man..Is‘it too much:'to: hope 


‘Ahat,under the -present changed circiiihsé 


tances, the’ Vilage: Panchayats ‘:will. be 
given the-.privilege of electing. their qwn 
presidents. and wider powers: to try 
civil and criminal cases, and eritrusted 
with the. whole ‘government of the village 
under the supervision of the Local-Taluka 
officer: with :powers of village taxation 
for village. purposes, by the »énlightened . 
Maharaja-of Baroda wha has done so 
nuch ‘for -the good of his subjects ?. Ido 


D 


not say-that all this should be done’ at | 5 


once, but the ideal’ of ‘making the village © 


a self-contained unit ‘should be. pursued: 
Steadily, and. in the. course of.time the 
village: ‘community: should again’ take: 
its: rightful -place in Indian polify' asa; 
republican self-governing unit. mo. > 
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FREEDOM 


tee y ee (By RABINDRANATH TAGORE) 


” Set, me free, set. me tree, my ‘Lord, from “nid 


i» a` the bondage.of praise and ‘blame so. 
‘ hard to break asunder. 


Let. this heavy burden,fall from me, and 


"easy will be my return to the work | 
_ _ “that lieth among the world of men, 
. © et only Thy command, Lord, 
prove, frigmphant. 


oa “Proateating myself at Thy feet I will offer . 


up in the secrecy of my soul all my 
Pen rewards and, afflictions. 


` 





With silent going will I seek the field of : 
- labour, carrying to my countless . 
tasks a heart steadfast in eternal 
devotion and strong to a thousanc 
efforts: , 


So shall my moving onward be süre as 

. that of the river that flows by a 

myriad abodes of men, completing 

its manifold work as it bears its 

unfettered waters to the sea. 

‘Translated by 

p ; W. W. PEARSOY 

.” |, & B. E. SPERET., 
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` Tz MINOR pouirico- RELIGIOUS” CEREMONIaS ` 
- MAINLY ATHARVA-VEDIC. ` 


T was the special charge of ‘the’ toyal priest 


XN 


~ 


to perform the minor political ceremonials 
v which‘had their basis principally in the 
Atharva-Veda and were intended to avert 
State evils and promote State welfare. Ac- 


cording to ` Gawzama’s injunction, he should 


petform in the fire of the hall the rites en- 
suring prosperity and connected with 'sänti 
(propitiation), festivals, march, long life; 
auspiciousness, as also those causing ‘enmity, 
subduing, distressing or destroying enemies?, 
Astrological forecasts, and interpretations of 
omens should also share the king’s attention?, 
The propitiation of the planets” is expressly 


mentioned by Yajnavalkya as one of the 


duties of the royal priest in addition to the 
performance of the other rituals*. Several 
other works mentioned in the previous 


a Gautama, xi, 17. 

2 Ibid., xi. 15, 

3 Yajnavalkya, i, 313. 
f 4 
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tn 


chapter adver also to this portion of he 
charge. -A few of the mantras from the 
Atharva- Veda intended to be used witi 
appropriate rituals at:the prescribed times are 
detailed below? : 

‘Hymns -J;.23], 19-21- were simgrimil a 
(battle hymns) used in rites for -putting en:- 
mies to flight,.or avoiding wounds ‘by arrows ; 

I, 9; 29.;. HE, 3. „for the restoration of a 
king’; 3 

I,-19-23 ; HI, 6, 27, V1, 134, 135, VII, €2 
against enemies ; : 

IIF, 1, 2 for confounding enemy’s. army 

HI, 19, IV, 22, VI, 65-67 ; 97-99,103,10., 
VU; 8 for gaining victory. over a hostile armr; 

V, 20 (addressed to the war-drum) and 
VII, 118 (used while arming a king or Ksha: 
triya) for terrifying the same and VI, 40 fcr 
inspfring it with cotrage ; 

VI, 125, (used with ‘VIL, 3, 4, 110) addres - 
ed to the war- chariot for its success and V , 
126 to the war-drum for success against the 

t The references for the hymns and directiors 


for their use are taken from the translation of A, V. 
(Harvard Oriental Series) 
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foe and used in a battle rite either when the 
drums and other musical instruments were 
sounded thrice and handed over to the musi- 
cians or when the drum-heads were drawn 
on 3 

XI, 9, 10 for ensuring success in war ; 


XIX, 13 for use, according to Varaha- . 


mihira’s Yogay tr.1, immediately before 
“marching forth to war ; and ; ee 
XIX, 20:uttered by the. purohita while 
arming with .a breast:plate a- king departing 
for battle. There are also hymris for wealth?, 
{prosperity®, superiority*, rain®; victory in 
debate or deliberations of an. assembly (sadha 
and samiti), for king’s safety at night (used 
by the purohita? on the entrance of the king 
into his sleeping hours) ; against wild beasts 
and thieves*, against king’s evil-dreaming®, 
and the like, i 
_ The hymn (iv, 22) for king’s success and 
pfcsperity has been excerpted here for 


giving an idea of the nature of the waxtras:— 


*(1) Increase, O Indra, this Kshattriya for 
me, make’ thou this man sole chief of the 
claas (viz.): unman all his enemies ; make 
them subject to him in the contests for 
preeminence. (2) Portion thou this man in 


man who is his enemy ; let this king be the 
‘ summit of authorities ; O Indra, make every 
foe subject to him, (3) Let this man -be 
: riches-lord of richés ; let this king be people= 





lord of people ;“in him, O Indra, put great 


splendour ; destitute of splendour make-thou | 


his foe. (4) For him, O heaven-and-earth,: 


| - milk ye much that is pleasant, like two milch - 


~. king be dear-to Indra, dear to kine, herbs, 
cattle. (5) I join to thee Indra. who gives 
superiority, by- whom men conquer, are'not 
conquered ; who shall make thee sole chief of 

the people, also uppermost of. kings descend- 
ed from Manu. (6) Superior (art) thou, in- 
ferior thy rivals, whosoever, O king, are thine 
opposing foes ; sole chief, having Indra- as 
companion, having conquered, bring thou in 


| kine that yield the hot-draught.; may this 


| 
| 
1. Varahamihira’s Yogayatra, 8,6 ; 
7 Indische Studien, xv, 170, ` Hay ; 
e. ga A. V. i, I5. . : +. 
e. gu, Ibid., il, 5. : f 
l e g, Idid., vi I5: ` 

Ibid., iv, 15 ; vii, 18. 
Ibid., vii, 12. © = 
Ibid., xix, 16-19. 
Ibid, iv, 3. 
Ibid., xix, 57. 
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village, in horses, in kine; unportion.that , 


Kartikeya‘, 


the enjoyments of them that play the foe. 
(7) Of lion-aspect, do thou -devour all the 
clans ; of tiger-aspect, do thou beat down the 
foes ; sole chief having Indra as companion, * > 
having’ conquered, seize thou on the enjoy- «' 
ments of them that play the foe.” f 
-* The aforesaid hymns, from the A¢harva- 
Veda are sufficient to show the tendency of 
the king and the people to resort to rites and 
ceremonies for securing ‘objects of desire, and ` 
averting evils, The Kasilya! ‘and several 
other works? make it part of the king’s daily. - 
routine to perform certain rites before ‘enter- 
ing the hall of audience in the morning, In °. 
the first of the aforesaid treatises again are 
presented certain rites securing the well-being 
of horses and elephants stabled by the king 
for domestic and military purposes: horses .. 
were regularly washed, bedaubed with sandal 
and garlanded. twice a day. On new-moon 
days, the sacrifice to the Bhutas was perform- 
ed ; and on full-moon days, auspicious hyinns 
were chanted. ° On the ninth of the month of & 
Asvin and also at the beginning and end of 
journeys, the priest invoked blessings on 
them by performing the waving of lights®,. 
© This rite was also performed for the ele- 
phants thrice daily in the rainy season and 
at the periods of conjunction of two. seasons, 
Sacrifices to.Bhutas were performed on new 
and full-moon days, as also to the god of war 
The rites mentioned in the 
same work® for the. prevention or removal of 
the several providential visitations in addition 
to the ordinary remedies are:— | 

(1) For fire, worship of the god Agni 
(Fire) on particular days with offerings,’ % 
homa, and prayers. g Se 

(2) For flood, worship of rivers, and 
performance of rites against rain by persons 
expert in magic or-versed in the Vedas ; and 
for drought, worship: of Indra, Ganges, 
Mountain, and Mahakachchha_ (perhaps. 
Varuna). Mr sy Sa 


Aa 


1 Kautiliya, Rajapranidhi, p. 36. : ; 

-2 Manu, vii, 145 ;,Agni-Purana, ch. 235, siks. 
4-6 ; Devi-Purana ch, 2, stk. 71; Bhagavata-Purana, ` 4 
skanda 10, ch. 70, slks, 6-10; Brihaspati-Sutra,  * 
(edited, translated, and made part of an article by < 
Dr. £. W. Thomas in Le Muséon). ` ees 
3 Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity, vol. i, pp. 

51, 52. : a 
4 Ibid.,.vol. i, pp. 66, 67 ; cf, Kgmandakiya, iv, 66: 

5 Kautiliya, upan'pata-pratikaéra, Bk. iv, ppe 
205-208. The meaning of many of the expressions 
for indicating the rites are very obscure. 
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(3): For diseases, propitiatory and ex- 
piatory rites to be performed by seddkas and 
- fapasas (classes of ascetics) ;.. for epidemics, 
sprinkling of water from sacred places, 
» worship ef’ Mahākachchha, milking of cows 
on cremation grounds, performance of- the 
Atharva-Vedic ‘ritual called abandha- 
dakana, and spending of nights in devotion 
to the gods ; and diseases ot epidemics of 
cattle, waving of lighfs,}. and Pea of 
family gods, 


(4) Rites for the 
“pests” . -including rats, 
birds, insects and tigers, 


(5): Rites for the destruction si demons 
to be performed’ by persons “versed in the 
Atharva- Veda and magic ; and on prescribed 
days, worship of chaityas? - ‘with umbrella,’ 
cakes, small flags, and-goats on an altar and: 

_ the cry of “vascharimah”? shouted a day and 
night by all (engaged ‘in ‘the rites) while | 
moving about. 


Closely connected with the ceremonies’ 
was astrology which, judging from the place 
occupied by’ it as one of the complementary ` 
parts of the Vedas, exercised’ much influence. 
The auspicious moments for the rites con- 
nected with important acts in.the conduct of 
state-affairs had to be determined in the. 
light of this branch of sacred learning, The’ 
prediction of benign or malignant influences | 
not only on religious rites but also on all 
human acts of the heavenly bodies was, oné 
of its important. functions.: The idea. of the , 
dependence of all the affairs ‘of life upon 
heavenly luminaries might have’ tended to ‘ 
Stop the spring of actions by deepening’ ‘the 
‘belief in fatalism. This was perhaps ‘counter- 
acted to a great extent in public affairs by 
the doctrine preached in several Sanskrit 
works, Eg., Manu,’ Yäjnavalkya, s K: å manda- 


dutermina ton of 
locusts, injurious. 


ra 


1 The expression in. the text “(p. 206) is corrupt. 
2 Perhaps sanctuaries, or sacred trees. 


3 Pandit R. Syama Sastri franslates it by owe 
}drive thee”, The passage is obscure. 


4 The king has been enjoined by Kautilya to 
settle in his domain the siddhas, tkpasas, and.persons. 
versed in mayayoga (magic), for applying remedies 
against the providential calamities. 


5 Manu, vii, 205. 
-7 6 Yajnavalkya, i, 349°351. 
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kiva,? Sukranii,? Ramayana,? Mahabharaia, 
Agni-Purana,®’ Skanda-Purana.’ Accord .ng 
to this doctrine, human effort is superior to 
fate, which again is nothing but the outcome 
of human efforts accumulated through the 
past rebirths. Fate. is never operative withcut 
exertion. ‘It is only the ‘cowards who Icok 
up to,the. former as the only dominant fac’ or 
in life. Exertion can-transform a malicnent 
fate into a benign one; hence people sl:ould 


always be exertive and nevet dependent on 


fate. 

This doctilae. however did not precluce 
the performance.of the rites and ceremonies; 
for their timely performance was regarded as 
apart and parcel of the exertion on which 
the doctrine’ laid so much emphasis: TLe 
Kamandakiya, which is one of the works that 
recommended the .pursuit. of the doctrina, 
says, for instance, that the calamities (vyasana) 
afflicting akingdom are of two kinds—humen 
(manusha) and providential (dazva) ; of thess, 
the former should be -averted by exertica 
(purushakara).and-wise measures (#372), ard 
the latter (consisting in fire, flood, diseases, 
famine,.and. epidemic) by exertion and prop - 
tiatory rites (sānti)". The Kautiliya also 
prescribes’ similar. rites for the deprecation cf 
providential : calamities®. 


SOME OTHER COUNTRIES COMPARED. 


The performance of rituals in connexion - 
with, State actions and the use of various 
means for ascertaining the divine will ia 
regard thereto. were -not confined to India 
alone, In ancient Babylonia and Assyriz, 

“astrology ‘took its place in the officiel’ 
cult as one of the two’ chief means at the 
disposal of. the priests, fór; ascertaining the 


“r „Kāämandakīya, - v, IE 5 ži, 
14-16, 19-21. i 
2 Svkraniti, i, 48, 49,.53- 57; ; 386. 

Ramayana, ‘Ayodhya- kanda, ch. 23, siks. B, Tiy 

25 5 Paes kanda, ch. 1, silks. 121, 122; ch. 4°, 

sik. 8; Sundara- kanda,. ch. 12, ‘slk. 10; Yuddhe- 


38+ Ao 5 ; ziin, 3-1-3 


= kända, ch. 2, slk. 6. 


4 MBh,, “Santi-parva, ch. `86, silks. 1° ; ch. s£, 
slks. 14-16; ‘ch. 120, slk. 45; o 139) slks. 82-84; 
Anusasana-parva, ch. 6, slks 7, 8 

5. Agni-Purana, ch. 225, slk. 33 ; ch.-226, slk. rez. 

6 Skanda-Purana, Kasi-khanda, ch. 32, siks. 3c, 
31; ch, 53, siks. 46- 49 ; ch. 54, slks. 53, §4. Tuese 
references have-been culled from the Hindu-Raja-ni.i 
in Bengali (2nd ed. 4th: stabak) one Mi: Madhustaan 
Bhattacharyya. 

7 Kamandakiya, xiii, 20, 21. 7 

F Kautiiya, upanipāta- pratikgra, Bk. iv, pp. 205 
20 
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wil. and intention of the gods, the other 
being through the inspection of the liver. of 
the sacrificial animal.......... The liver was 
the seat of the soul of the animal and the 
deity in accepting’-the Sacrifice identified 
hinéelf with the animal whose ‘soul? was thus 
placed in complete accord with that of the 
Gcd and: therefore reflected the mind: and 
will gf the..god,. Astrology was (similarly) 
based on a theory. ‘of divine Government- of 
tthe world. - In. its earliest stage, astrology 
had to do almost exclusively.with the public 
welfare and the person ‘of the king, ‘upon 


whose well-being.. and: favour:with the gods, 


the fate of the. country. was. supposed to de- 
pead.: The Greeks and Romans came under 
. the influence of Babylonian astrology in- the 
middle iof. the 4th century B. C., and. among 
the former, the liver divination was- also -in- 
treduced:'atiian early ‘date. In addition‘to 
these *inethods of.reading the  future;*-the 
coisultation of the oracles and various omens 


otħer than those in the liver :of ‘the slaught-- 
ered animal should be ‘taken into- account. ` 


Astrology ‘regulated . the distinction of ‘lucky 
aid unlucky days and predicted futuré. evils, 
while the oracle exercised its influence politi- 
ca ly not only by its occasional directions ` 
as to state matters but. also by- inspiring in, 
part the great colonial . expansion: of 
Greece. The influence of augury on politics 
was : very “great. ‘Among the’ Romans the 
signs’ of ‘the will of the gods were of two 
kinds, (1) in answer to a request, (2) 
incidental. The latter had five sub-divisions : 


; 1a) Signs in the sky on the yery appearance: 
of lightning, all-business in” the ° public as- 
senblies was suspended for the day.. As the, 
rčader of the signs was subordinate to no 
otrer authority: who: could examine his:report 


as tothe appearance of lightning, -this be-- 


came a favourite “device: for putting off meet- 
ings pf tlie public’ assembly. byl 


KOE Signs Jrom btrds..with reference to” 
tke direction of their flight and their singing 
ard uttering other sounds. With regard to. 
public affairs, it was, at the. time of, Cicero’. 
superseded bý. the observation of lightning. - 

() Feeding of birds, which consisted in 
observing whether a bird ‘dropped a particle 
from its mouth on grain being thrown before 
it. It wasin use particularly in. the army 
waen on service. 


(ad) Observation of the course of sounds 
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, uttered by quadrupeds and PRES within a 


fixed area. 


(e) Warnings of dil unusual panded + 


Their interpretation 


` 


ed as`à- -divine veto against it. 


The ` election of Magistrates ‘and their, 


assuinptions of office, ‘holding of public, as- 
sëmblies to pass decrees, marching ` forth ‘of 
an army for war were subjects for which 
auspitia publica was always takèn, while the 
crossing of rivers, founding of colonies, begin- 
ning of battles; mustering -of an army, sittings 
of the senate, decisions of , peace or war’ were 
occasions for which it.was taken frequently?: : 
- “No public., act)? - adds Dr. Seyffert,. 
“whether of peace-or-war.........could be un-- 
dertaken without , _ auspices: They- were 
“specially necessary at the election. of . all, 
officials, the entry upon all offices, at -all: 
comitia, and at the departure of a general -for, 
war?” - 
The divine will being ascertained’ ‘through, 
the signs, the undertaking . to which they re- 


did not concern the uf 
augurs unless occurring in the course of’ some `“ 


public transaction, in -which.case they. operat- 


E 


lated was continued. or postponed according ~ 


as the, will was favourable or unfavourable, : 
In the latter case, no religious rites appear t to 
have been performed forthwith. to , propitiate, 
the divine power into a favourable attitude, , 
and resume the „postponed. act; though of, 
course, a revision’ of” the sigtis was permitted 
to remove any suspected flaw or error, : 
`.There were ceremonials ‘for . prò itiating’ 
the ‘gods and achieving objects of-desire, as, 
for, instance,..the sacrifices, “many of which, 
were ‘offered. to Mars, the god of war, during. 


the campaign, and before battles.” Bes 
OODE FOR THE, PERFORMANCE: OF THE 
og rdjasuya, , EN 


é. ‘Of the more „or. ‘less elaborate cere» 
monies belonging to this class, vajasuya will 
first engage our attention, The aims for the 

celebration of this ceremony are not identical 
in the several Vedic texts: the celebrant, 
according to the mi4% ‘bhisheka mantras in 


the Attareya:Brahmanas, wishes to attain by 

1 For all the above- information, ‘see’ Racytio.? $ 
paedia. Britannica rith ed, under Astrology; - Oren, 
Oracle; and Augurs ; 3; fT. Mommsen’ s History of of Ronie; 
Bk:.l, ‘ch; xii. 


2 Dictionary of Classical Antiquities (1902) w 


Dr. O. Seyffert—under “Auspicia”, 
3 Seyffert, op cit, under Mars. 
4 Aitareya-Brāhmana, viii, 39, 1 
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the petformanice of “the: -sacrifice -s Tarija, 
bhaujya, svar jya, vairdjya, parameshthya, 
jmaharajya, sarvabhauma’ aid very long life, 
“while according to the Satipatha- Bréhmana* 
xhe could attaiti, by-it mere royal dignity. The 
Sankhayana-Srauta- Sutra*; belonging: as ‘it 
.does-to the “Rig-Vedic ` school, “substantially 
agrees with the Aitareya- Brāhmana”in its 
enunciation of the objective of the rājasúyá; 


viz, to attain svacshthya, suarajya and adhi- 


patya over. heaven, sky, and the. earth, while 
the Apéistanb3-Srauta-Sitra* ‘related to ‘the, 
e7 aittiniya-Sauthita, puts heaven ‘alone, as its, 
oal, 

‘8 “The? aims’ as ‘set forth here” do! not furnish 
any definite clue i as tọ whether the spiritual 
ones: were ‘prior. ‘to. the. political. The 
Sizapatha- Brahmana limits the- importance 
of the Sacrifice by lowering it down ..to the. 
position ‘ofan ordinary coronation, - But. as. 
there was, a .separate ceremonial. for “the. 
purpose,’ a difference must have . been re- 
the.: rajasuya . and. the 
răjy bhisheka to` avoid ‘an anomaly. The 
difference Jay in the great spiritual merit 
impliedly accruing ‘from ‘the former, not to 
speak ‘of their distinctive ritualistic conforma- 
tions. Moreover, the celebrant‘of the former: 
was a consecrated Kshattriya: (i.e. zistalled 
king). while of the latter a meré Kshattriya.” 


_ ELIGIBILITY FOR THE " PERFORMANCE oF. THE. a 

E rajasuya. AND vajapeya. 
+The texts® agree’ in making: a. ‘king’ (a 
consecrated. Kshattriya) alone eligible to cele; 
brate the rdjasuya.. The. Dajapeya,. was. cat 


y first ‘of lesser political importance, than the 


“r “The terms have beén explained in tlie- ‘chapter 
up orms and Types of States”, 
2 Satapatha-Brahmana,.v, T, 1,12. 


The passage 
“vajq svarājyakąmo 


rajasuyena yajeta. Taittirlya- 


Brahmana” occurs as a footnote at p.'2 of Dr. R. Ly 


Mitra’s Indo- Aryans,‘ vol. ii, in Kis discoursé'on the 
ithperial cordnation i in ‘ancient India:' So far as I'see, 
the- passage occurs in Sayana’s commentary on ‘the 
Taittirlya-Samhitg (Bibl. ’ Indica), 1, 8), but not’ in 
the text of that work: nor, in? that of, the Taittiriya- 
Brahmana. ; 
3 Sankhäyana- Sianta- Sutra, xv, 12; T; 
4° -Apastamba-Srauta-Sttra,. xviii, 8, n 
Ss Rig-Veda school: Aitareya-Brahmana, ‘viii; 
29, 1 (appears inferentially from the, text)’; Asvala- 
yana-Srauta-Sutra, (Uttararddham) iii, 9; 19.. Yajur- 
Veda ‘school (Of White Yajus) ; Satapatha- 
Brghmana, v, 1,1, 12.) Katyayana- -Srauta-Sutra, | xv} 
b 1, (with Karkacharya’s commentary) 5. ` 
(Of Black Yajus) : Apastamba- -Srauta- Sutra, xviii, 
18, 1, Sgma-Veda school : + Lgtya#yana-Srauta- ~Suitra, 
ix, I, I. Gei 


stang 
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yājosuya and could: be performed by tnė 
Brahmana, Kshattriya as well -as Vais7e 
though ofcourse with different purpose. * 
It was in the Zazttrzya texts? that ‘wajapeye 
obtained’ a “higher ratk-than the rdjesuve 
for- the reason‘that the former was declared tc 
confer itpërial positión’ and the latter Eut 
royal dignity from which followed the neces- 
sary. prohibition that ' vajasuya could not 3¢ 
performed after. the najapers®. 


OpyicrivEs FOR THE ‘peaFORMANCE OF 
“ vajapeya. . 3 

‘The ‘goals. "reached" by the célebration of 
che vajapeya are thus set forth “in the varios 
Vedic texts : the position of an emperor | and 
ascension tothe upper ‘region’ in the Sa.a- 
patha*, ‘Supremacy and ‘sudrajya in tie 
Taittiriyä. Brahyiand’, annadya (ie. fo od 
as . 

I Sahkhepana- Stauta-Stitra, xvi,'17,°2 ‘and 3. of. 
Weber’s Ubet den Vajapeya, pp.-.10 f, and Va I 
Il, 256). wa Vis Age ag 

ney Talttiriya. Brahmansy il, ! J ó, Y. “That which is 
Vajapeya is a consecration to the dignity. of.a paca 
mount sovereign (samrat) and that which is ra,astye 
is a consecration to the sway like that wielced by 
Varuna. See Taittitiya-Samhits, v..6, 3, 1 wth 
Sayana’s commentary. According tothe Satapati a- 
Brghmana, V, 1; r; T3, -the ‘performer of. the rgjastya 
becomes a king, but’ as- -kingship“is a‘condition pre- 
cedent for its celebration, his political dignity remans . 
but -stationary.. `: The vajapeya ' secures imperia; 
dignity and is hence superior to the rajasuya. The 
Asvalayana:Srauta-Sutra . (uttararddhany, ii, 9%, 9° 
representing the. Rig-Veda , school, of Opinion directs 
that after performing the; vajapeya.. rajasuya is to be 
performed ‘by the king, ‘and, Brihaspati-sava by the 
Brahmana,” This shows that the vajapeya was at cne 
time, inferior to the rajasuya ; for, as the satapat a 
Brahmana (V, I, 3, 13) argues,’ “the emperor (i e 
the perfurmer of the: vajapeya). would not” wish te 
become king, (the performer of the rajasuya) for -he 
Office of king is lower. and that “of emperor . he 
higher.” Cf. V. I.„ Il, p. 236,’ and Satapatha-Br ,h 
mana (§. B. E.), Introduction, Pt. Il, p. xxv. ‘The 
reason “why ‘ vajapeya: “was exalted ‘lies, according tc 
Profs. Macdonell and’ Keith (V. 1, Il, 256), in he 
fact that the rajasuya was the monopoly of he 
Kshattriya, while the vajapeya, as“ the Satapa-ha 
(v, 1,1, 11) describes it, was the “Brahmana’s own 
sacrifice ?’ and hence the-Brahmanas’ interest to’ g ve 
it a higher position than the other. 


3 Satapatha-Brahmana, v, ¥, 3, 13; ; Katysyaaa. 
Sraata-Sutra, Xv, I, 2.1 The Brihaspati- sava performec. 
for inaugurating a Brabmana .to the office- of raya: 
priest has been’ identified with: the yajapeya by he 
Satapatha,(v, 2,,1, 19). If .this. view :be -driver to its 
ogical . conclusion, vajapeya should serve the sam: 
political end às the Brihaspati-sava. © «, 


“4 Satapatha-Brahmana, v, 1,1, 13 and v, I, Iy £ 
Taittirlya-Brahmana, fi, 7, 6, 13.1, 3, 2, 3 
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&c.), and all desires in the Sanukhdyana- 
Srauta-Sutra?, ddhipatya (adhikyena sva- 
mran: (supremacy)according to the commen- 
tary of -Narayana in the Asvaldyana-Szauta- 
Suira?, and varddhi: (or vriddhi, i.e., pros- 
peity) -in -the -Apastamba Srauta-Suira*. 
. Létyéyana* holds, “Whomsoever the Brah- 
menas and kings (or nobles), may place at 
their head, let him perform the va@japeya’.” 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE rajasuya WITH SPECIAL - 
REFERENCE TO ITS POLITICAL ASPECTS. 


(c) (i). Rājasuya. The rdjasuya “strictly 
speaking, is not a single ceremonial but a- 
series of rituals, several of which had inde- 
pendent existence. The completion of the 
whole ceremony was spread over about two 
years and three months’. There.are minor 
differences among the Vedic schools of opi- 
‘nicn? as to ‘some of the rituals but they 
have no importance from our present stand- 
pont. The ritualistic details devoid of poli- 
tical significance and not required for a 
general view of the-ceremonies will likewise 
be ignored. ` 


Sankhayana- “Srauta Sutra, xv; I, 11, 12 . 
(uttararddham). 

. Asvalayana-Sri auta-Sutra, i ii, 9, I 

Apastamba-Srauta-Sutra; xviii,.1, 1. 

Latyayana: Srauta- Sutra, viii, II, te ~ 

Eggeling, Satapatha-Brāhmana ( (S. B. EB. He 

P. xxv} 7 


3 The rajasuya” nendi to Dr. R. L. “Mitra 
sprzads over a period of twelve months (Indro-Aryans, 
vol. 1], 29); -According : to Eggeling [Satapatha- 
Br&hmana (S._B.’E.) pt. III, p. xxvi], it takes more 
thaa two years. “Dr. Mitra must therefore have made 
a ‘wrong computation of the period, which, evei 
accarding to’ the Taittirlya Brahmana foliowed by 
Dr. Mitra exceeds twelve months. -` 


7 The rajasuye is dealt with in the Aitareya- 
Brebmana, vii, 13 to viii (begins with peter cere- 
monies). - ‘ 

Asvalgyana-Srauta-Sutra, i ix, 3, 3, to ix, 4, 33.. i 

. Sankhayana-Srauta-Sutra, xv, 12-16., S Sean: 
. Taittiriya-Samhits, i, 8, 1-21. 

Taittiriya-Brahmana, i,.6, 1 to i; 8, 4. 

Apastamba-Srauta-Sutra, xviii, 8-22, a, . 

Vajasaneyi-Sambits, ix, 35 to x, 34. 

Satapatha- B)ghmana, V, 2, 3, to V, S, 5. 

Katyayana-Srauta-Sutra, xv, 1-5. 

Panchavimsa-F1shmana, xviii, 8-11. 

Laty ayana-Srauta-Sutra, ix, 1-3. 

Vaitana-Sutra (of A. V.), xxxvi, 1-13. 

Kaus:ka-Sutra: (of‘same), xvii. 

The three Vedic schools detail thus the duties of 
the three principal sacrificial priests, viz, Rig-Veda 
-of Ho:ri, Yajur-Veda of Adhvaryu, and SAma-Veda 
of Ucgatri.: The Brabman priest acts as general 


Fat oe Us u ra} 


ur 
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THR PURIFICATORY Pavzird SACRIFICE, AN x 
-ORDINARY Agnishtonta. 

The ceremony begins with the. pavitra - 
sacrifice on the first day,. of the bright™ 
half of the month of Phaiguna. ‘This is 
purificatory ceremony and, barring one‘or 
two additional features, an ‘ordinary Agnish- 
toma which requires some words of’ explana- 
tion : 


+ 


Agnishtoma EXPLAINED: 


Agnishtoma is a soma-sacrifice [i.e., a sac- 
rifice in which sowia juice is pressed out of 


ac’ 


the soma-plants (Sarcostoma Vimminalis, or * 


Asclepias Acida] belonging to the same | class 
as vajapeya?. It took five days for its com- 
On a suitable place is’ 
erected an enclosed hall called.. Prachzxa- 
vamsa containing among others three heartlis 
called savhapatya, _ dakshinagni, + and ha- 
vaniya, ` Two aranis (kindling sticks)’ heated 
on the fire at the sacrificer’s house are’ 
brought to the hall to kindle the garhapatya: 
fire fiom’ which again the other two fires are 
kindled, 
Diksha. ` 

In the afternoon the sacrificer is conse- 
crated (dikshita) after he has been duly 
cleansed. The ceremony contemplates him 
as an embryo in. the womb awaiting rebirth. 
as a deity, and the implements used in it are 
such as’ to symbolise and favour the same 
supposition. Inthe midst of this ceremony, 
oblations are offered to Agni, Vishnu, Adi- - 
tyas, Purpose, Impulse, Wisdom, “Theught, 
Initidtion, Penance, Sarasvati, Pushan,” for 
helping him in the sacrifice with the gifts at 


w: 


their - disposal and for elevating him to ane ~ 


gods, 
(To be continued). 


supervisor of the rituals. Each priest has three 
assistants. In: the larger sacrifices, the sixteen- 
priests take’ part. Sometimes, according to certain 
texts, another priest called Sadasya is added. To get 
an idea.of all the details of the sacrifices in which 
the three principal priests participates all the three. . 
complementary Schools of opinion. should’ be con- 
sulted. The Satapatha-Brghmana ‘alone can furnish 
a general idea of the whole sacrifices, dealing as it _ 
does with the officiation of the adhvaryu upon whom % 
e the manual work throughout the ceremonials. 

Rajasuya and Asvamedha are, also regarded 
as abla: sacrifices, though they are complex cere- 
monials, > 

2 Satapatha-Brahmana ( penealanh indicated as. 

S. Br.), iii, 1, 1, to iii. BL -~ 
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a „APPENDIX, $ 
(76) TRIPURADAHA. 
a dima (i.e. exhibition of a siege). Quoted i in Sg- 
hityadarpana p. 194. : ; 
(Aufrecht, Pt. 1, p. 237). 7 


(77) DUTAYOGALAKSHANA on NITI, 


Oppert, II, 3414. 
y (Aufrecht, Pt. 1, p. 257). 


(78) DHANURVIDYA-DIPIKA, 


quoted by Kamalakara. Oxf, 278. 
(Aufrecht; Pt. 1, p. 267). 


- (79) DARY DVAAMANARRANDAA, 


(Burnell 1 k (e 


(80) DHANURVEDA, on archery, by Savingudntta, 
Report XXXVI. . (Aufrecht, Pt. 1, p. 367). 


(8t), DHANURYEDA, .quoted by Kshirasvamin on 
3 Amarakosa, by Henchandes 
b 


Oxf. 185. °° - * se 
(Aufrecht, Pt. 1, p. 267). 


(82) DHANURVEDA-CHINTAMANI, , 
by Narasimhabhatta. K. 230. 
(Aufrecht, Pt. 1, 267). 


(83) DHANURVEDAPRAKARANÁ from AGNIPURANA: 
Burnell 187. A ; + 
(Aufrecht, Pe I, p. 267). 


(84) DHANURVEDA-SARA. 
Oppert If, 5512. (Aufrecht, Pt. 1, p. 261): 


(85) _MAHABRISHEKA- VIDHI, naa 


a 


y Burnell IIO. 
(86) 


(Aufrecht, Pt. I, p. 441). 
MAHABHISHEKA-PRAYOGA. 


. a nS 
Burnell 148. (Aufrecht, Pt. t, p. 441). 


Aufrecht, Pt. .1, p. 267). need 


Q 


(87) YUDDHAKUTUHALA, : 
by Dubkhabhanjana on military ee g 
Oudh, viii, 36. (Aufreeht, Pr. 1, PP» 255, 476). 


[88)" YuDDHAKAUSALA, 
by Rudra~B. 4. 182: > 
Peters. 2, t94. (Aufrecht, Pt. T, pe 476). 


(89) YUDDHACHINTAMANI. 

Peters, 3, 398. $ 

Ibid., by. Ramasevaka T ripathin with commentar?, 
Oudh, vii, 6 ; viii, 36. (Aufrecht, Pt. 1, p. 476). 


(90) YUDDHAJAYAPRAK ASA, 
by Dubkhabhanjana. 
Oudh, vii, 36. (Au/recht, Pt. T,.D. 476). 


(gt) YUDDHAJAYARNAVA. 


B. 4; 182.: Quoted by Narapati.. Camb. p. 63, ay 


Raghucandana in Jyotishtattva. 1 


_ (Aufrecht, Pt. 1, p: 476).. d 
(92)  YUDDHAJAYARNAVA from AGNIPURANA. 
b 


- Barhell 187. (Aufrecht, Pt. 1, p. 476).. 


~ (93) YUDDHAJAYOTSAVA, 
-with its many commentaries. 

Oudh, xiv, 116 ; N. P. V., 6. 

(Aufrecht, Pt. I, P: 476). 

- (94) YUDDHAPARIPATI. 

: Pheh. 1o. (Aufrecht, Pt, 1, p. 476). 


(95) YUDDHARATNESVARA, 

Oudh, vii,8. (Aufrecht, Pt. 1, p. 476). 

(96) ` YUDDHARATNAVALİ. > 

NP. ix, §0. (Aufrecht, Pt. 1, p. ae 

(97) YUDDHAVINODA. 

Pier. ro. ( tufrecht, ` ‘Pt. I, p. 476). 

(98) RAJADHARMAPRAKARANA. 

P. n; Poona 384. Aufrecht, Pt. 1, p. 501). 


Pheh. 10; Rach: 3; 
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THE ‘SONG. OF THE UGUISU* 


Thou wakest me, invisible rogue, with thy 
-impetuous carol-flood. . 
x As thou callest thy challenge from some 
$. near garden, I know again the ` 


heights. 


® The uguisu is ashy bird of the warbler kind, 
which haunts the thickets and gardens. in Japan in 
the Spring time. One of its calls resembles a Buddhist 
{nvocation, : ; 


`~ 





fragrant solitude of mountain 4 


Why hast thou left thy realms to come 
and warble thy delight among our 
. thronged hours ? 


l Wilt thou. fill our hearts with secret 


gladness, that our days may beasa 
dream ? 

Pass not-by this abode ; linger awhile, 
for here is a safe retreat for thy 
devotions. 


Peeee-chi ! peeechi'! peechi.! pitchi | I pichi! 


- 


"32 


I leap from my couch and step along the 


cool, mossy stones to the ya no me. 


Through the arrow-Slits df-thé long dead. ~ 
watchmen I see girls hastening to _ 
their daily toil. a 
Did y’ do it ? Did y’ do it,!..Did y’ do it ? 
The mocking call-comes from across the“ 
A Cant are ST ee he wel agg Ee} 
rustling’ stream, from a wilderness 
aembowering a lovely home. ` 


A 
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“| i o CHATS WITH: COUNT TOLSTOY “IN AMERICA 7: 


v 
AM hungry,” said Count Ilya Tolto 

“j. tHé ‘second son’. of Leo’ Tolsto be 
i great. Russian writer and philpso: 
pher. “I ath‘awfully hungty. Where can 
I get something toeat?” = ~ eae’ 

“The clock on the tower of, the .city. hall. 
had just struck eleven. The. -night- was 
dark and cold. Side-walks were slippery 
with frozen ice, .The dining-rooms -of all 
the large hotels had closed. n, 

“There is a good restaurant, ‘across the 
street which keeps open, all night,’ I 
suggested. “Would you like to go there?” 

‘Lead on.” on ee ee 

The Count put in a big.order for supper, 
and persuaded me. to “take something,” 
too. As. had called on him by appoint- 
ment in “the interest of a magazine, I 
began early to. ply .him, with questions. 
He was taking such an absorbing interest ` 


in his own gastronomic feats, however;~ 


that all my efforts to draw him out into 
a sustained conversation met with chilly 
monosyllabic responses. |. 
“Do you know the différence ‘between 
America and Russia?” at. last started off 
the Russian’ noble.” “It is. simply this: if 
a man in America is poor,)is not making 
enough money, Americans think: there is 
something wrong with him. In: Russia; 
on the other hand,-if a person is found 
making too much money, Russians will 
be shocked and they will wonder ‘it there 
is not something’ \radically); wrong with 
the man. The outlook on life is altogether. 
different.in Amerita’and Russia. The pise 
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No, no, no! I did not doit. But the d 
gardeners came, four brown men - 


full of laughter, and amid the 


=- ,Sttatige tales they clipped tlie dense <« 


- . clusters of pine and maki trees, 
filling the garden with light. 
ho ! ho! Kek-kyo ! Then there is no 
hiding place tor me to sing my 
Sutra. Ye have ruined: ty! - 
‘hermitage. - %0 SO eorr See 
Farewell ! farewell ! farewell!" l 
_» ELE. SPEICET. 


Ho! 


mirah Ne 
EAF ý ‘ 
+ 


Kanazawa : Japan. f 
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i ~i 


of exterial life does not“run 86° fast ‘iñ m 
country. Therefore; manhas- leisure to. 
ponder over the more ‘vital 
human life. Again, it his mind does. not 
work in the same channels. as, those of 
his fellowmen,. he survives, nevertheless, 
and can pursue his- own life, Here he 
would perish, would be ‘buried under the 
mass of,.ayerage, thought. That.,is:‘why, 
in Russia, we can remain original and 
enjoy our own point of view. -Our 
outlook, our tastes; may differ. The 
originality . of our -Eastern race springs 
out, forces- itself upon the world! in’ our 
art, our music, ¢ our ,monuments, Cour 
literature. Thus is mankind benefited.’ 
He seeméd'to-‘have very pronounced 
views on what- he. termed the ‘slavery-ot 
public opinion. “True freedom means 
the freedom’: of’ the soul, liberty of 


“conscience, the liberty of forming indepen- 


dent opinion—a liberty which is built not 
upon laws, but upon the foundation of 
life itself. Itis not an outward freedom: 
it ïs. an inner prerogative. I can make a 
comparison with Russia. There even 
under ::the late atitocratic regime, I felt 
freer than here in my: inner ‘life. In Russia 
I had-to. fear only the question whether 
an act was allowed. by the police or not, 
but I could speak my mind aloud without 
any diffidence about my neighbor’s-views. 
Here this is not .the case, In America 
public “opinion can , cause more. suffering 
to.a män than the most arbitrary police. 
The most dangerous thing in America is 


‘points’ of 


K. 


rs 


to go against the tide of public opinion. 
Whatever a man’s social position may be, 
he: must swim with the current or inevi- 


i *tably perish. Try, for instance, to speak 


4 


Paji 


against the women’s movement: Nothing 
will -bring a swifter retribution than 
2 eth area to this stormy move- 
ment, j : r 


sŻIlya was super-critical. .He | professed 
to be sorely disappointed with“ America, 
its literature,, art, architecture, in short, 
everything American. = ~ 

_ “What do you think of American 
literature ?” he was asked. rusts 

‘co “American literature is poor. To be 
honest, Americans have no literature. 
They have not written anything but 
detective stories,” : st gi i 





“Count lya Tolstoy at the time of his 
- interview with Mr. Sudhindra Bose. 
i : 


, ‘Leould not help feeling that Ilya must 


be ignorant of the extent and scope of 
American literature. Although America, 
as an independent nation, is only hundred 
and fifty years old, she has within this 
short period- produced much that is of 
commanding value. The speeches of 
Webster, the novels of Cooper and 
Howell, the history of Bancroft, the 
5s > 
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oetry of Bryant, Longfellow and Edgar 
Aliaa. A the rhetoric of Wendell 
Phillips, some of Irving’s works, and 
Whittier’s, the essays of Emerson, the 
political ecomomy of Carey, Taussig and 
Seligman, the sociology of Ward, Small 
and Giddings, the pragmatism of James, 
the philology ot Whitney, the social 
philosophy of Royce, the political philo- 
sophy of Hamilton, Jefferson, and Burgess, 
the international law of Wharton and John 
Basset: Moore—these would bea credit to 
the literature of any people. 

3 Hya ©camplained bitterly about the 


monotony of American life., He declared. 


that every town was just like every 
other town; every hotel was patterned 
after every other. “After all there is in 
America only one type of hotel. When 
Ienter my new room. in almost any city 
of the United States, | can close my eyes 
and find everything exactly as it wasim 
the room I occupied in the last tewn 
where I ‘Stayed. The bath; the bed, the 
windows, the telephone are all in the 
same corners. I do not want to liveim 
America: ‘Men are simply money-making 
machiness they are abject slaves of King 
Dollar.””«: 

‘However one may disagree ‘with him 
it is evident that he is sincere. This 
quality seemed to be.as much a part of 
him as his skin. He would not say any- 
thing to make himself popular with you. 

“Neither in America nor in Europe is 
there any’ real Christianity,” he continued. 
““Churches’ are everywhere full’ of rank 
insincerity, nauseating hypocrisy, grossest 
sham. On the continent, the churches 
are a veritable instrament of oppression 
in the hands of government. IfI had my 
way I would put. a stick of dynamite 
under every church in Europe and blow 
it to pieces.” 

When the) Russian liberal was informed 
of the European missionaries and their 
activities in proselytising Indians, his 
strong big face fairly glowed with indigna- 
tion: With pounding fist on the table 
and with gleaming eyes like those of a 
wild cat in the jungle, he exclaimed : 
“What aden of humbugs these Christian 
missions are. Missionaries’ are sewers of 
ignorance and fanaticism. The outstand- 
ing questionis who needs to be converted 
most—the Indians, who are highly cultur 
ed, or the missionaries, who are profoundly 
ignorant? Everything tends to preve 
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that. man. for: man> Indians ican teach 
missionaries far more than they can the 
Indians. It makes my blood. boil when 
I hear anyone talk of sending missionaries 
to india!”..; E ` 

Count Iya is the first Russian man of 
letters to introduce Tagore into Russia. 
At least he has the credit of being the 
first man to translate Tagore’s poems 
mto the Russian Janguage. He has un- 
bounded admiration for the Indian poet. 
“I think,” said he, “Tagore is one of the 
greatest living men of the world.” 

Our conversation then took a turn to 
Indian politics. I told him that | had 
sympathy for honest native Englishmen; 
butemany of these Anglo-Indians who had 
forced themselves upon public men in 
America pretending to give “firsthand in- 
formation” about India are downright im- 
posters. At-this point I asked him why 
Russians wanted to conquer India. 
ws “Conquer India! How absurd! It. is 
hly in the United States they have been 
asking me such-a foolish question. The 
Russian people never dreamed of such a 
thing. Why should’they want to control 
India? Asit is, they have got more. land 
than they need. I lived in Russia over 
fifty years, but I -never heard that 
Russians. wanted. to take India. This is 
pure fiction. . It must have been fabricated 
by interested parties,” 

I decided to put to him another 
` question. cii 

“We hear in America a good deal 
about Russian pogroms, about the 
Russian persecution of the Jews. How do 
you explain these atrocities, Count ?” 

“We do not explain. them. We make 
ə attempt to cover up our guilt with 
whitewash. We frankly admit that, on 
account of race hatred, economic rivalry, 
and especially political motives of the 
deposed Czar, the jews were persecuted in 
Russia. That; however, is all past history. 
The Jews today are not being molested 
in any way: they have now the same 
sights. and privileges as any other 
Russian. But I do not: see how America 
ean point the accusing finger at Russia. 
America has her lynchings to account. for. 
Think of the annual burning of scores of 
harmless black men, their innocent wives 
and daughters, the- destruction of their 
houses ¿and goods. Can the decent 
American whites explain these loathsome 
irruptions of the brute, these appaling 
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outbreaks 


of savagery in race riots? 
The United States should bow: her :head 
in shame before such disgrace: Ghe' has 
no excuse. There can be no excusecf 
such a break-down ofthe elementary, 
safeguards of civil-government, tor such 
betrayal of the first obligation of-civilized 
society. And how are the _ lynchers 
treated by the United. States courts?’ Are 
the guilty tracked down remorselessly: and 
unished to the full extent of the law? 
arfromit, The guilty as a rule escape 
in a jungle of weak police control, law 
defiance, and vicious. political influence. e 
I have noticed,” he added dryly, “that 
these lynchings are not .called’- here 
American pogroms.” nil y 
Finding thatit was getting very late 
I asked to be excused. It was ten o’clock $ 
when I saw him the next morning by 
invitation. Count Ilya was then waiting 
for me at the hotel landing. He stood 
six feet with head erect, chin up, and 
chest thrown out. He was bald, Unlikee. 
his father, who used to dress in a simple 
Russian peasant’s garb, Ilya wore a 
stylish derby hat, frock coat, pratenn 
cuffs, and kid gloves, a well groomed 
aristocrat., He was, however, most 
sociable and quick to reach a footing of 
good fellowship. One could see that his 
warmth of manner was not a mask. 
Indeed, he carried out some of this warm- 
heartedness by throwing his arms around _ 
my waist. Inarrowly escaped what p 
seemed to bea near hug. I wonder if he 
attempted to do the same thing to the 
Governor of the great state of Massachus-, 
setts who invited him a few days later to 
address a joint session of the Massachus- 
setts State Legislature. Well, Count Ilya 
was genial, interesting, and not at all 
afflicted with self-consciousness or self-im- 
portance. Before we left the hotel he pull- 
ed out a miniature, long-handled clothes 
brush from his roomy coat pocket and 
affectionately combed his lengthy: beard, 
which was, by the way, fast getting sprink- 
led with gray. We set out for a ‘long 
walk. ri HiG 
Count Ilya is known in Russia âs-å 
writer of considerable distinction. Disc 
minating critics. have said that he has in- 
herited a portion of his father’s genius: 
His latest work is the biography of his 
father, entitled ‘Reminiscences of Tolstoy’’s 
This volume, which has been’ translated 
in many European languages; gives'& .wery 


gitself holds the reader from one end to the 
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intimate, „unconventional picture, of the 
Sayant of Yasnaya Polyana. The story 


other. . 


ass I learned from ilya that his mother hel- 


al 


„ped his father write his novels. She seemed 
to have the hardest part of the work. All 
of her time that was not taken by house- 
hold duties was spent at her writing table 
revising Tolstoy’s. manuscripts. ‘When 
Anna „Karenina. began to come out in a 
Russian. periodical,” said Ilya, “long galley 
prop . were. posted. to my father, and he 
looked them through and corrected them. 
At first, the margins would be marked 
with ordinary typographical signs, marks 
of punctuation; then individual words 
would be changed, and then whole senten- 
ces, till in the end the proof sheet would be 
reduced to a mass of patches quite black 
in places, and it was quite impossible; to 
send it back as it stood, because no one 


UGH. fA? 
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but my mother could make head or tail 
of the tangle of conventional signs, trans- 
positions, and erasures. My- mother 
would sit up all night. copying: the whole 
thing afresh. In the morning my father 
tarried off the corrected pages to his study 
to have just one! last: look,,and by the 
evening they would be just as bad again, 
the whole thing having been rewritten and 
messed up.” ži : 

¡There were even occasions when, atter 
the final proofs had been mailed, Tolstoy 
would correct somé particular words by 





Count Iya Tolstoy and his father Leo Tolstoy. 


telegraph. He was so. painstaking in his 
composition that Tolstoy—whom, llya 
told me, the, greatest Russian novelist, 
Turgenyef, described as “the elephant of 
Russian literature’’—actually revised a 


twenty-one page short story a hundred 


and one times ! ; 

“My father is not appreciated in Europe 
and America as heisin India, China, and 
other Oriental countries,” remarked Ilya. 
“The spirit of my father.is in perfect accord 
with that of India.” For the people of 
Hindustan it is not difficult to understand 
the point of view .of;the Russian mystic. 
Russia is essentially an Asiatic country, 
and Tolstoy, the greatest Russian of our 
times, was an Asian, He is widely read in 
China and India. And of late a special 
Tolstoy magazine has been brought out 
in Japan. The Russian sage regarded 
European civilization as a “varnished bar- 
barism.” He was utterly repelled by the 

glitter of hollow European 
Society. He sought for the 
life of simplicity, prayer, and 
exalted poverty—the time- 
honored ideals of Oriental 
sages. 

This colossal giant of 

Russia was well versed in 
“the religious teachings and 
- philosophical dectrines of 

Asia, According to his son 

—and he ought to know— 
Tolstoy was imbued with 
. the -spirit of the precepts 
one can find in the Vedas, in 
the writings of Buddhism, 
in the teachings of. Laotz, 
the.Talmud, the Koran, as 
well as the Bible. He was 
the sworn enemy of dogma 
and everything dogmatical. 
Did Tolstoy believe, in the 
divinity of Christ? By ne 
means. Did ,he think Christianity the 
best religion in the world? Not at all. 
These are his words: “Truth, moral, and 
religious, is everywhere and always the 
same. I have no.predilection for Christia- 
nity. IfI have been particularly attracted 
by the teaching of Jesus it is „because I was 
born and have lived among Christians, and 
because I have found a great spiritual joy 
in disengaging the pure doctrine from the 
astonishing falsifications -created by the 
Churehes.” - Hie ay Pats 
The kernel of his religious ‘belief is te be 
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found in one of his parables entitled “The 
Best Religion.” It was written in 1893, 
the year in which he was excommunicated 
by the Greek Orthodox Church. The hero 
of the story, Tolstoy himself, says: ‘The 
„truth of the matter is that all Christian 
sects are no less blind than the grossest 
idolators, and all the churches and temples 
are, therefore, built upon deceit and false- 
hood. None of you has any right to speak 
of God and Religion as long as you #@main 
strangers to the great law of the brother- 
hood of the human’ family.” Here the 
author of War and Peace has smitten 
_ Christianity with deadly aim atits sorest 
and foulest spot. 


‘I asked Count Ilya to tell me in a few 


words his father’s theology, about which 
so much nonsense is written in America and 
which is so imperfectly understood. ‘The 
key to the religious philosophy of my fa- 
ther,” said he, ‘‘is to be found in the gospel 
according to St. Mathew, chapter five, 
verse thirty-nine. It reads: Ye resist not 
evil, but whosoevet shall smite thee on thy 
right cheek, turn to him the other also.” 
‘This doctrine of non-resistance to evil may 


be considered as the key-stone of the whole. 
philosophical structure of Tolstoy. He- 


repudiated» nationality, patriotism, mili- 


tary ambitions aiid war. He was concern.’ 


ed not so much for the nation’s freedom as 
for the autonomy of the individual. - In the 
pursuit of his Utopian ideal, Tolstoy made 
great sacrifices. He renounced literary art, 
wealth, peace and ease of his family life. 
But what did it all avail? I often wonder 
what would have been the re-action of 
Tolstoy if he had lived till about the middle 
of the year of 1914-and seen the gruesome 
holocaust. - Guizot-in the History of Civili- 
zation in Europe tells us that when the 
house of a certain Togor was burning 
people ran to tell him about the fire, but 
the philosopher’s only answer was, ‘‘Go 
and inform my wife; I do not meddle in 
the household affairs.” Would the Russian 
philosopher have ‘also pleaded inaction in 
the face of the present crisis? 3 
I admire Tolstoy as a’'man of great 
genius. I agree with him that: war is 
detestable. And I do hope for the end of 
all war; but to refuse to believe in the 
inevitability of war in our present stage is 
to forsake the world of realities. If we are 
perfectly sincere with ourselves we must 
admit that one of.the fundamentals of 
modern civilization is mutual struggle 
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rather than mutual aid. “Let us befranie 
about this. A moderate acquaintance with 


the book of history tells us that weake 


nations have always been 
violence of the strong. 


tory of inefficiency, weakness, and ignoble 
peace. This very morent the “little 
peoples” of the East are being ruthlessly 
subjected to the galling yoke of Western 
imperialism. And all this is done by sheer 
force—force which has no right except that 
of force. And so long as the modern con- 
ception of state is based primarily wos 
the principle of war, is it not ghastly futi- 
lity to assume that a few pious, poetic, 
pacifist phrases will right wrongs and save 
the world? Pacificism is the murder of 
national morality, national progress, and 
national. character. ‘The spirit © of | mili- 
tarism and navyism, so to speak, is the 
blood which runs in the veins of the world 
powers. It may be that militarism and 
navyssm are an evil ; they are, however, an 
‘absolute necessity of independent exist- 
ence. To pataphrase Patrick Henry, life is 
not so dear or peace so sweet, as to 

bought at the price of chains and slavery. 
I say it dispassionately but with utter 
conviction that in this world of brute 
foree, war can be eradicated, and that can 
be done by war itself.” I believe, and have 
long believed, that the age in which we are 
living comprehends no other gospel than 
the gospel of*might; it umderstands no 
other parable than the parable of the bayo- 


net ; it knows only the hymn of the shrap- 


nell shell; it will aceept no other decision 
than the decision of the forty-two centi- 
metre pug, Soa 4 ee ee — ee 
It gave mevreat pleasure toxfind that 
Count Ilya did not try to deify his father. 
He was rather painted to me as a man 
in whose character there was a curious 
blend of light and shade. He was a man 
of not a few inconsistencies. And, no one 
broaght them out so mercilessly as did 
Bernard Shaw. -As I look at it, the most 
damaging paragraph in the Shaw attack, 
which was launched in,the Fabian News, 
is the following: : ` prt G3! Boz 
“Tolstoy put on a dress of .a monk 
exactly as Don Quixote put on a suit of 
armour. He tried to ignore money as Don 
Quixote did. He left his own skilled work. 
to build houses that could hardly be in- 
duced to stand, and to make boots that an 


` army contractor would have been asham- 


t 


the prey of thè e 
The record of all = 
_stibjugated countries is the shameful his- 


~ 


a 
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ed of. He left his property drift to the 

_ verge of insolvency and ruin like the laziest 
» Irish squire, because he disapproved of pto- 
R péerty as an institution. And he: was 
` neither honest nor respectable in his follies: 
He connived at all sorts of evasions. He 
would not take money on a journey; but 
he would take a cofnpanion who would 
bay railway tickets and pay -hotel ‘bills 
behind his back. He would not own pro- 
perty or copyright; but he would make 
them over tu his wife and children, and live 

in their country house in. Yasnaya and’ 
their town house in Moscow. very com- 

- ~fortably, only occasionally easing his còn- 
science by making things, as difficult and 
unpleasant for them as possible. | He insist- 

q ed on celibacy as the first condition. of 
worthy life > and “his wife became sixteen 
titties a mother, and found him an uxorious 
husband at seventy.” | any oa 
7 Are these facts all ‘legends ? -Attethpts 
have been’ made t0.dismiss therri.as such} 
but Shaw found them quite true. And I 
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least poor relations of the truth. — 


à . 
a r sie 4 aes 
3 ` dhee 
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As the young princess pointed into the f l 
summer haze, her little hand was -~ 


” as beautifully poised asany swallow 


? in flight. o A 
From the. white folds that deckéä her‘. 
"|. exquisite form her soft and sunlit -""’ 

` face looked out with the happiness! 

` ot a fair nun who'returns to the^ 5 
“world oflifes = 72° 07 0 Fp 

And her companion sat beside-her in the ` 
’ “boat, calmly and earnestly listening 
to her, as though to the words of g, 

l goddess guiding bis fate... inte 
-A plum tree put forth its-first sħóotsas- +: 
-> they slowly glided beneath; and the! 
bank was strewa with‘young herbs. 


5 
7 ao 


EPROSY is a fell disease, but lepers “are 

", not outcasts. Its a pity society” is 

| ~“ deat and the State is indifferent, to the 
modanings of these people. ‘Some thirty 


-his father and all men his brothers. 
think that some of his.statements are at — 


- * = “THE YOUNG PRINCESS TP 
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Emėison in his Jecture on Swedenbcrg 
said that he had “the “composition of 
several persons,—like giant’ fruits wh ch 
‘are matured in the gardens by-the union of 
four or five single blossoms.” In that 
respect Swedénborg was. not‘unlike Tcls- 


toy. He:was a colossal soul. “If tay ` 


father had great faults,’ remarked Count 
Ilya, “he had also- great‘ virtues. There 
was enough material in his composition to 
build seven, meni out’ of him. After ail, the 
ideas of my father are’ mere ideals, Ike 
those of Buddha or Christ. They are to be 
kept constantly before our eyes.” . 
“Then. the distinguished .Russian paused 
for a moment, as if his thoughts wre 
wandering, and as. a: parting message 
added; ‘“To`Count Leo Tolstoy God was 
Pio- 
nouncing that word which makes all men 
brothers, which unites all nations as men- 
bers of one family, he passed away in È o- 
vember, 1910.- That word was LOVE.” 

i - SUDHINDRA Bo’ E. 
lowa City, U.S.A. 


° 


l “AS the young princess pointed into the mist 


whose secrets slowly unrolled, the 
‘maiden who stood at the stern 

poling them forward drank in the-r 
" glad words with a deep delight. 


For it seemed to her thatzall this wonder- 
= > of love and awakening life had its ` 

: % birth in her own untrogbled heart, — 

i and thus the world was thanking 

=en her for soffiething of which she hai 

>to “eto memory. _ ’ 

aoe. E Bo Sprienr. 
Kanazawa: Japan : 





gis ee tae gs i i “LEPROSY IN INDIA - i = ; 
years back the public ‘was alarmed to see 
the overwhelming number of lepers in :he 


list of infirmities. A Commission sat in 1£90 ~ 
and it declared that it wds not an imperial 


t 
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danger. ‘as it .was-.suspected, but, they 
admitted that the disease was Stationary. 
Since then ‘no ‘Government „measure has 
been seriously :taken to meet, this. socjal 
evil, 
“The Indian Year Book for 1917, ‘takes 
the matter. so lightly and there i is such a 
- studied effort, to twist. facts. and statistics, 
that the passage.is qu oted. „below in full, 

“The number of lepers. has fallen since 1891 from 
126 ta 109 thousands ;or a drop. of more than 18 
per cent. When it, is rétembered that’ the number of 
persons suffering fromthe other three infirmities 
Í Blindness, Deafmute, and Insanity] :taken together 
has remained almost stationary, it may, be concluded 
that the decrease in the reported’ number, of, lepers 
is genuine and ‘indicates a réal diminution ‘in’ the 
prevalence ‘of: the ‘diséase. ‘It is possible that this is 
Partly the resūlt of the improved material: condition 
of the lower castes, among whom leprosy is most 
common and of.a higher. mendara of cleanliness. 
(Page 392), ` 

Intelligent. ‘readers must, have observed 
that. the editor of the Year-Book has 
most. carefully avoided - the’ statistical 
return for the year 1901. The ‘reason . 
is this : 

“The census of 1911 showed, an increase of 
lepers to 109,094, compared with 97,340 in 1901. 
and the proportion works out to 35 lepers“ Per 
100,000 of the population,” ` 

This is the “moral and material progress 
of India” for the year 1913.-14., Indeed, it 
was progress, for the number of lepi TS." 


increase of" ‘about 12 pèr ‘cent.’ But’ "ite 
Indian Year Book ‘taking «two cofivenient 
numbers showed a decrdase of 13'p.c. 

‘The Decenial statement of the moral and 
material progress of India enlightens us 
little about: this problem and ‘merely.states 
the: figures:' of, the preceding ‘decades , 
without' any. uneasiness and: adds that, 
“a leper-act :passed in 1898, gave legal 
power to deal. with, lepers and to prohibit 
lepers from following certain. callings and 
from using public tanks and wells.” We 
are no doubt thankful to the Government 
for this Act of 1898, but .may we ask the 
Government what arrangements have 
been made for those wretched people for- 
their drinking water and morsel of food ?-~: 


“The total mumber of asylums is now 73 and they 
contain some 5000 inmates or about 4°7 p.c. of 
the total number of lepers. The greater part of - 
the credit for the provision of asylums for these! 
unfortunate persons. belongs to the Mission for 
Lepers in’ India and the East, which receives liberal help 
from the government.- Its’ latest’ ‘report. shows that 
there are 3,537. lepers in the 40. asylums:maidtained 
by that societyy, pide Xear Book, 1917, , Page 892), 


- A 
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: The Mission for Lepers was founded in 
1874 and ‘since ‘then: this sociely has been 
doing splendid service to India. and , the 
East. | Twenty- nine missionary ' bodies 
aré mow có- -operating with : -this Eaa 
body.. ‘(Page 55.) | teu oh TEN 

“There, are many - ‘leper asylums, among which 
may be mentioned -the Madraş Government Leper 
Asylum, the- Matanga Leper House, , Bombay, 
the Arivandam Leper oe pad „the ' Calcutta z 
Leper Asylum.” o wi i 


These and. many hee ‘gach institutions 4 
are doing Wonderful ` works, no ‘doubt: 
But is not ‘prevention better. than cure? 
Is it not'a fact that leprosy ‘is increasing 
in this’ country? But what preventive 
methods! have been adopted by the govern: 
ment or by society, In 1901 the number - 
of lepers i in'British India was as has. been, 
Stated ‘above, 97,340, of which 72,403 
were males‘and 24, 937 were ‘females. . In 
the British provinces the number of leper 
was ‘85,923 and in the States and” Ay éncies, 
it ‘wast ar 417.. In 1911’ . the núrmber. of 
‘lepers in the ; British provinces was. . 
92,433, and 16, 661 was the; number, „of, 
lepers i in the'states. In the British provirices’ 
there was an increase of the victims of 
` this disease by 6,570, i.e. about 8 p.c. 
and in states and agencies the increase 


,_Wwas,-5,244, This disease increased horrib- 
yi in the states. 
increased by.11,754, in ten years, i.e, an - 


In the British _proyinces the rate of 
increase- in population™ ‘during’ the last 
decade was only’ 5 p.e and “in ‘the states 
12.9 p. c> Therefore the rate óf. increase in 
population among the lepers is considera- 
bly, greater than. that’ among. ‘the ‘general 
population. . These” are ;the ‘facts. which 
any., ‘intelligent. reader ` will ‘glean, from 
the ‘census reports ` and the statistical 
abstracts. ERN 

iin India asa Whole 51 ‘mates ‘and ‘18 fala per 
hundred: thousand persons of each sex are lepers. 
OF the diffetent provinces,’ Assam’. suffers most ; 
then Burma afd thén in’ order, Bihar and Orissa, 
thenCentrab Provinces. and. Berar, Madras,-Béngal, 
‘Bombay, the United ; hProvinces,,.the Punjab ‘and 
N.. W. Frontier Provinces. lù, the two last mentioned 
provinces ‘there are only 17 ‘male and’S: fémale leper 
tor -100,000 of each sex.” Report, Census of India 
1911, page 354.) 


‘Insanitary conditions, filthy habits and 
unwholesome food are generally believed to 
favour the catching of this disease as they 
are believed to favourthe catching of so 
Many, other diseases: ‘Ihave lieard people 
say, tauntingly about, these poor outcasts, 
throwing , ‘the * ‘whole, _ burden’ „Of. their 


a 
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“ 


misfortune either, on their Vicious ‘habits eons found. anes ay sengeun the 

a * : baa ptt etc tracts- where leprosy is-extremely prevalent are 
n R their sett ari Ka oa pee characterjsed,by marshy and, uncultiva ed lanc, the 
-birth over which | ney ha neither any people heing of lazy habits ‘and liviùg iz wrett edly 
a hand nor hadany recollections thereof. If ïs biilt mat’or grasa huts, and miserably clothed. On 
-anot uncommon’ to: find rich ‘people; with tke other.hand, the areas of-coniparati-e immcnity 


IA ; Se nits Paps Se : are extensive local plains cavered with paddy, the . 
co of luxuries’ Suffering from this iuhabitatits given to. other pursuits. besides agricul- 


eG ans ph ten Paes vw, ture oo K . 

“Undoudtedly | leprosy. attacks the -poor and . “Assam is a poor district......The mos. prospe-ous 

destitute much more frequently than the rich and districts. of: Assam, are Dårang (Tezpur) and 
prosperous, nor that the latter are'spared altogether, 





Nowgong,; „and here the leper popniation is com- 

but they certainly suffer toa far less degree. Again paratively scanty.” (Report—page 93-94., 
eon fin the test ent of ‘th "iise most important ` The'hill tracts are the home of an ex- 
the general as ell aa the "local conditione of tite, ceedingly poor people, living as a rul: in 
» patient, ‘and keeping the destruction ` processes ‘in filthy.and: unhygienic conditions, work ng 
abeyance, (Report of the ‘Leprosy .Commission aş day-labourors or coolies.. Leprosy is 
1890-91, Page 88.) o i oree ¢. on; very’ common in those Gistricte. In che 
Leprosy isthe effect of poverty,and‘it North-Western. Himalayan tracts this 
is undoubtedly +a disease which affects disease is particularly common. among its 
‘a the masses most than the wealthy.: < © inhabitants. The Commissioners were v: ry 
It may be impossible- to give statistics- proving guarded, in- their statements wen they 
this statement beyond all doubt, but nevertheless, declared that their intention was not to 
' for India at least, , the. fact exists, and, the most convey -the idea that, a ‘sever? fam ne 
exclusive contagionist would, hardly venture’ tò invariably did act on the leper pcpuiation 
in a. particular manner, and they seid 
Leprosy is undoubtedly most: prevelant: in Bengal “that it. may do so, and if the census 
proper, a oi, f Bi Sanwan, pone figures be correct, in many.instances seems 

: s; h eet 
Now, aa adh agricultural conditions, Bengal is to do so.’ (Page 97).. The primal cause of 
the richest province in India, -aad-Burdwan in this the Indian problem touches the oae poirt, 
respect not inferior to other divisions in the when “the Commissioners express thcir 
„Presidency. But the material prosperity of an area---strong belief that it can be shown that 
Cannot be gauged in this manner. Those districts +16 numerical diffusion of leprosy depencés, 


are most unhealthy, cholera and_malerial fevers being 
endemic here. Thi may explain to a certain extent among other factors, greatly on the well- 


the great prevalence of leprosy.” Report of Leprosy being of the population, and that wich 
Commission 1890-91, page 92. the furtherance of prosperity, education, 
y Mr. F. N. Macnamara in his book andhygiene,and in fact with a substituticn 
‘Himalayan India, its climate and diseases’ of a standard of maintenance for that 
says: ” pop , ʻ“40f:, subsistence, leprosy will material y 
+ “The natural drainage is extremely deficient, and decrease in India as it has done in Europe ” 
it is difficult to establish any artificial system. The Al the questions stand for the one soluticn 
result of the climate is a ‘population and.vegetation jn the diffusion. of education, growth of 
tank and eee a faith and aa charged arith industries and improvement of sanitation. 
ecaying animal and vegetable matters. ue u T $ y Ts 
such conditions must be uastable and the quickly ‘Tt wold not be out of place zo Jock 
matured man must in every stage of hisgrowth and into the óùtside world for a comparisor:. 
decadence, even under the most ‘happy circumstances, - In-yery ancient’-.times. leprosy was nct 
maintain, a state eee tig perilouslyliable tobecome j howmin Europe: ‘The Greeks-and Romans 
onc pf disease. (PASS vtieas’ abound’ throughout mentioned’ it‘as an- Egyptian “disecse. and 
rdral Bengal, and have been only partially-dealt itis not mentioned in’ the Jewish canons 
with “in the better class of towns: The pany prior to their Sojourn: in the Nile valley. 
of the poor; sessile on damp ground, are viel be Since about the 14th century léprcsy has 
and if perchance clean within are surrouncec. OY Deen steadily declining in Europe 
æ _dirt-heaps and dirt pools, Clothing. is dificient, Dee! ; uty eae 8 > a 
"often dirty; tne food is largely composed Of uù- «At the present day the only part of Eure pe where 
wholesome material, .and too generally ts insufficient jig common is Norway; ‘but it also occurs ia 
i jor the needs of the::body; and water is impure, Teeland, on the: Russian coasts of the Beitic an] 
| Want, ignorance,: and carelessness , or fatalism Gulf of Finland, in South Russia, in Portug_I, Spair, 
result in neglect Of precautions against disease! Italy, Turkey, Greece and,many of the Mediterranea 
~ (Page 129) -` DP ees a ' Islands. Everywhere in Europe it is iound in 
“In the Chittagong Division the people are, for limited districts.” ' (Chambers' Encyclopaedia, Article 
Bengal, a:healthy and. ablebodied: race, thrifty, and Leprosy). Bes Sjan 


industrious, and in a condition. of considerable ".",. EE S E E. i ail 
prosperity, and hefe the smallest leper ratio of any In Ameri¢a-it occurs in New Branswik 
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in Central America, the West Indies. and. Commissioners have come to the conclu- 
the northern and eastern parts of south - sion that (page 206) leprosy -in India 
America. In the United States of America cannot be ° considered a ` hereditary 
and Australia this disease has occurred, disease, and they would even venture to“ 
but mostly among the Chinese emigrants, say that the evidence which exists- is ” 
, a sustiatis when it wasiatradnced by the Chinese, hardly sufficient to, establish an inherited ~ 
spread to Europeans, i ian specifie predi giti 7 
Islands Me cicey spread like wild fire. lt first opeen Piewienost tou to the disease . by 
appeared in 1848, in'1866 the number -of lepers had the OUSpring of leprous parents to any 
risen to 236 and in 1882 to 4000. Allattemptsto appreciable . degree.” The theory of 
stop a fpread oF hie, Daa by. segregating aioe hereditary transmission, does not hold 
ttacked and suite ed in e beginning, i 
But the fndelatiguble eflort of the Americans baa TAT i HEA T Europe, whence the 
at last defeated rank growth and spread of leprosy iscse has almost ¢ isappeared. A century 
and in 1911 we find the number of lepers was only ,ag0 a group of Norwegian lepers emigrated © 
728 (Britannica Year Book for 1913, page 943).. ` into the -United States of ‘ameri¢a but .~ 
The wide distribution of leprosy ail now their descendants in the third. 
over the world is enough to show that generation are completely ‘cured of this 
the disease is not due to any climatic disease. . In India Lepers should be taken 
causes or to the certain peculiarity of soil care ofand such measures should at once | 
and water. Savants have not agreed as be resorted-to which will puta stopto ç, 
to the cause and media of spreading this the free movement of lepers; their breeding 
disease. Some are of opinion that this and raring. children and- such other 
disease is hereditary;-but this theory is fast ‘things which might endanger society and 
finding disfavour among the scientists and pollute ` the public places. The time is 
the experts of the Commission -which sat Tipe for the cooperation of the © public ¢ 
in 1890 ‘were unanimous on this point. with the Government to dispel this grow- 
They said, “After due consideration -ofåll ing social danger. yl 
the evidence obtained by means of an City College, ). . 
exaimination’ of over 2000 cases the Calcutta fe RABHAT KUMAR MUKHERTI. 
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| .° 4. THE PHILOSOPHY OF. LOVE . 


:-Inrtropuction. ©: © vior ‘of Sufism (esoteric Islam). For. the satis- 
i ne fs aa’ faction of those who are interested in 
HE following poem is from the pen of Muhammadan iysticism, I have ventured 
T the well-known Sufi, Shaikh Farid- to translate it from the original Persian. 
uddin ’Attar (b. 1119 A. C—d. 1230 The reader will find many striking points 
. A. C.)..:He is.also the author of Tazkiratul of similarity. between the doctrines còn- 
Awlia (lives of Muhammadan. saints’, tained.in this poem and those in the 
Pandehnama, | Mantiq-ut-Tair and. a Upanishads. One ‘should not on that 
Dewan, besides other works: He was a account theorise about borrowing. of 
contemporary of Sadi_and the great Sufi thought from Vedantism. There is close 
poet Mawlana Jalaluddin Rumi, the latter similarity indeed ; but there is also wide 
has expressed his high admiration for him disparity, which will be evident to a care-~ * 
by the following couplet :—Attar rūh būd fulreader. After all, Truth is-one and * 
o Sandi do chashmi ū Mā 4z pai Sandi eternal; it cannot be otherwise. . .. 2 = 
o’Attar dmadem. - TK It will not be improper here to give in 
“Attar was the soul and Sandi the two a connected form the leading ideas of the > 
eyes.(of Sufism). We came treading inthe poem. - | a . 
foot-steps of Sanāi and ’Attar.” "+t _ God created” the world out. of love. 
.This poem in -117 verses gives. -the gist Love is the sotil of the: universe and the 











universe the body. Love permeates every 
thing. Hence the‘heart at times becomes: 
inclined to various things.. | et 
« ` Every.particle of the world is His mir- 


‘a_ ror. The elements are inflamed with. His 





b 


* love; Theyare‘like‘one drowned in water 
and yet seeking water. e ete te 
Man (i. e; human soul) is the microcosm 

of the two worlds. He is the image of God 
and the knower of things as they are. He 
is not a part of God, but he is not‘ also 
separate’ from and independent ‘of God. 
Man and God are somewhat like light and 
shadow. By knowing himself man knows 


* God. -> 


Man’s egoism is a veil between him.and 
God. When the veils lifted up the duality, 
vane and there remains naught but one’ 

od. eo ee ee 

A mirror-like pure heart is the first. step 

towards this-unity: with God.: The unión 

is obtained: thrdugh love. ‚When love 

blazes up in the heart, everything is burnt 

away except the. Beloved. ~ BER : 
TEE. MasNavi OF Hazrat SHAIKH- |, 
cto sẹ FARIDUDDIN- ATTAR- > 0 ins 


l. The beginning of names is from Thy náiie. 
Both the worlds.are drinkers from Thy eup.’ PN 
2. THou art that Lord who for the manifestation 
of existénce exhibited Himselfin-a new colour at every 
age. ae 2 oe y $ art 
3. When there are none except the Friend (God) in 
the universe, ‘the’ Praiser and the Praised one is He 
Himself alone. iat e ea) Hee 
4, <All the particles of the world are His mirrors. 
Whatever you see is a tolumé of ‘His signs. © `. 
- 5. With the wine of: His ldve'the elements are iù- 
toxicated ; with the desire of His face they are on fire. 
_ 6. I have seen all -the‘particles of tlie world ever 
intoxicated with the Winé-of His love. © ~- : 


Pa T. - Immersed in water they are, and they ‘are seek- 


are saying ‘wheré is Wine ?- -° . 

_The passage-:money of Id¥e 18 ‘humility and 
yearning. If you will journey  alotiz'this path, give 
up caprice,t "+. oo. > i 1 eS 
“- 9. Ido not desire-wealth, rank: and 
desire the pangs, 
love. Uae - a“ 

10: Kindle within your heart; the fire of the pangs 
of love, burn- whatever you have exc€pt the desired 
one. ‘ee i - 

- Li. He; ‘who-is not- Thy seeker, has no life. He, 
who is not Thy lover, has no heart. arte 

` 12, The-séekers (of God) have nothing to do with 
the two'worlds. In the hea?t of the’ seeker there, is 


ing water } beside themselves ‘with intoxication they 


, splendour. I 
the burnings and the longings of 
s ro sO 


~ nothing except the Friend. 3 
f<- *13. Whoever. took mto bis-head .the mádness of 


seeking (Thee), freed his heatt from. the aikiety of Oth 

‘the worlds. -s l Been cg E Wha 
14. When your qualities aud -character are: goad, 

you yourself. are the..eight heavens, 0 good-natured 

one, HR er lice < ees: : 

- 15. Whatever I said is from-ocular demoustratiént 

it is not from inference and ipse dixit, ee St 

i 5 tete pye 


ae ik a - 8 


e t E a - pr i N 
“6 : ` : 
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16.. Your Day of Judgment is the likeness of yı ur 
own action, Whatever good and evil you experience 
is your (own) quality. i 

17. Whateveryou experience you experience fr: m 
your very self, either you experience the fruit of ycur 


„Virtue or of your vice. 


. 18. You are -in reality the-life of the whole uni- 
verse. You yourself are the two worlds, look fo: a 
moment; =... iz i 

19. The Preserved Table (i.e. of God, where evcry 
thing or eyent—past, present and future—are indeliLly 
written) is in reality your heart. Whatever, y3u 
desire-you will attain from.it. 

20. You yourself are in reality the Mother of tae 
Book (i.e. the Quran). Learn yourself from yours lt 
the signs of yourself. A 

21. You yourself are the form of the. image ot Gcd. 
You yourself are the knower of things as they are ( n 
reality). . . a 
- 22, Man isthe intermedium of light and darz- 
ness. Hence he has been called (in the Quran) tae 
rising-place of the dawn. ae i 

23. Tae complete intermedium is his. imagina-y 
line (ie. of demarcation between mau and Goc). 
When yov havé.ng illusion, He becomes known, 

„ 24. That which is_the desideratum of the wor d 
in the world is you’ yourself., Search the sign (i.e. of 
God) from yourself. 

- 25. Hence the king of the saints (ie. Hazrat A i, 
the fourth Caliph) has said; "He who knows (kims. lt 
knows his Lord God).’”’ Be the knower of yourself, :0 
that‘you may know God. ; 

26. Even the angels,.even the uine sphercs you 
come to know when you have access to the mystery 
of yourself. . na ae be 

7 27. How. shall this mystery be an ocular demo- 
stration to you, so long as you do not become anci- 
hilated, O delicate one? |: et cee f 

28. When. you shall be such as ever ready to give 
up life out of love to the Friend, you shall see n 
the face of ‘your self all,beings and places. +’ 

° 29. If you can. find your way into your own 
secrets, surely you shall know God and the creation. 
- 30. This meaning became manifest to him (i. . 
Bayazid: Bustami, a great mystic) who used to sey 
‘Holiness to me.’ REIR 

31- Hence ;also the Pearl of the Sea. ofi Sufis a 
(i.e. Bayazid of Bustam) has said, ‘There is none under 
my tunic except God’. E ' 

32. That ‘I am the Truth (God) {Anal Haq, the 
saying of Mansur Hallaj, a great Sufi) revealed th:s 
meaning which externally appeared to, you. as a 
claim (to Godhood), 
+: 83. .How nicely has he pierced this-heart of mear - 


ing (Le. expresses the meaning), who said, ‘there 5 


none in bcth the worlds (existent except God’), (a sav- 


ing of Bayazid Bustami.) ‘ : ; 
_ 84 Every.one has repeated this meaping in 
various ways. Whether implicitly. or. explicitly they 
spoke out this secret. NVM oA uate SR hs G 
85. If you have no trace on you: from your sel’, 
surely- you shall .be acquainted with this meaning. 
36. In truth, O man of religion, whatever there i, 
is itself all Truth (God). This is not a falsehood. 
-, 87. Nou are the- very water, and wonder ! you 
seek water Wonder! you gall your cash credit. 
- 88.. You are, a king. Why. do you appear a beg- 
gar ?..¥You havé; treasures. (Why are you withort 
substance ? i 
© 89. -Fróm ydnrself the sea. is now covered wita 
grass, The sea-appears as grass -when it becomcs 
Covered with grassi es - ,; -. , 
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40. If you have the desire of the union of the 
Friend (God), make your nofs (self) 4 companion of 
your ral (soul). 

i, Until your self becomes a follower of your 
eee how can you get medicine for your wounded 

eer 

#2, The bird of your life’ gets ‘release from the ` 
prison of the body, if you cut down with the sword 
of ta (not, negation) this python (i.e. the self). 

«3. What else is.the heart but the rational self on 
wh.ch the lightning from Truth ‘has fallen. ~ =: 

- 44, What the sage has ‘called ’Aql Mustafad (i. e. 
the ‘aculty of knowledge g gained by- experience) know 
in fact that the heart is the import thereof. 

- 45; When the-héart becomes separated from:greed- 
and desire, the light of God begins to fall into it 7 

46. -In'the clean heart you can see openly what i is 
secret from the creatures of the world. 

£7. When the meaning of the whole and the part 
ue everything) becomes evident ‘within: it, call it the 

eert, ` 

£8. -What is the heart ? ? The rising- solace of the 
ligat of God. What: is -the heart ? -The fountain of 
the mysteries of God. 

Know your heart to be in fact the cup-of Jam 
(au ancient Persian King, whose cup showed him the 
whole world). Tt shows within it everything large 
and small. , 

3D. The*heart is the mirror of the face of the 
Possessor of Majesty (i, e. God). In the clean heart 
Truth, the most High (i.e. God) appears. 

=1. Before the holy traveller (of the path of God) 
the heart is the throne of the All-Merciful.. The whole 
un verse is-like the body aad the heart is the life, 

=2. The whole universe is the drinker from the 
cup ‘the heart. From place to no-place the heart i is 
on= step. 

33. The harki is the place of the sitting of the 


Grzat One. It is’ not heart which has pride and 
show. 
54, Ifyou deside. to see the face of the Friend, 


bring the heart under control. . ‘For’ 
heritage.” - : 

55. ‘What is love? It is to make an ocean of a 
drap,?to beeéme attached to God . ‘from the two 
worlds. 

' 56° Loveis that which makes falsehood trath, 
releases the prisoner and makes him free. 

57. Love is to get release from one's’ existence and 
to teach ‘the place of the Eterna! One. i s. 

58. When “Iove kindles fire in.the heart of- the 
(Goa). burns: away everything -save the Beloved 
-59. If your-dwelling bein the place of love, . our 
dkode becomes above the nine he, plac ae 
. 80, Love made Joseph a slave so -that it may 
bring Zulaikha (Potipher’s wife) to his band. 

81. Love took Moses to Mount Sinai, took him 
tc the Light for'the sight of the Friend (God). - 

52. Love took Jesus to the heavens. Enoch got 
the‘heaven from the Etérnal One.: 

63. Love became ‘for Muhanimad the: ladder of 
rdigion (Mi’raj);: $0? ‘that „his: place might be the 
certain truth. 

64. Intelligence: ‘looks to the material cause. -Love 
sey, “See the cauber (of the-causey.?®. + 

= “65: “fhtélligence says; “Seek the world and the next 
yon 7 Love says; “Do not seek anything except a 

r 

4 66.. Intelligence says, “Acquire art -and, learning.” 


the. heart is His 


Lote says, “Leave. behind your existence.” 


67. Intelligence says, ,, Magnify your sek” Love 
says, “Give up your self” 
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68. Intelligence says, “Ask for happiness and balm, x 
Love says, “Ask for pain, burning and sorrow.’ 

“69. If you desite access to the path of His love be 
a stranger altogether from your self, 


70. Out oflove Truth (God) created the world. « 


From love the two worlds became manifest. . 


WL. Love is the soul and the -whole universe the < & 


body. If there bè no life, of what use is the body ? 

72: Whereas love has manifestations every where, 
what-impossibility ifthe heart be inclined to every 
direction. . 

73. Whatever the world has, existent aud non- 
existent; became manifest by the grace’ of love. 

74. The dalliance (naz) of the beloved ones be- 
comes manifest from the. courtship (neyaz;‘of the self- 
sacrificing lovers, 

75. 
Truth (God) thanifest behind every particle. 

76. Wise is he, who sees the Friend (God) at every 
good.ard evil. 

‘77. The world is the mirror of the face of the 


Friend (God). The two worlds are in fact His Te- 
flexion. 
78. Why should the face of' Azra (the name of a 


beautiful-Arab lady) lift up the veil, until she sees the 
eyes of Wamaq (her lover) full of tears. ` 

79. Thelover aud the beloved are nothing but 
the Friend (God). Iu fact there is’no moving’ thing 
but Him. 

80. The Friend is concealed’ under the veil as the. 
sea is hidden under bubbles. 

81. Lift up the veil and see the beauty of the 
Friend. Open your: 'eyes and see the face of the 
mysteries. 

82. Annihilate this imaginary appearance. Open 
the yeil of the known Beloved (God). 

83. See that the thorn and, the rose grow from 
the same branch so that this meaning may be correct 
to you. 

84. Though i in form the rose may appear as not- 
thorn, the rose and the thorn are one substance in 
origin.. 

85. 
opposite to each other, 
point, of view, . 

. lf you say ihat the rose and the thorn are 
sae toe can there be any doubt about this meaning 
to the knower ? 

87. . Whatever a knowing” person says is right. If 
the fool says what is correct, even'then it is incorrect. 

83. A lover has thousand discourses beyond your 
and our imagination and idea. 

89. You have not the fervour of the lords -of 
sufism ; hence you have become denjer of the devotees 
to God. 

90. The sun of His face has fallen over every 
particle.: 
to his magnitude. 

91. -The light of the sun ‘throws heat’ in. the 
interior of the house accorfling to the measure of the 
window. 

92. For the sake of the house enlarge the window of 
the house, so that this house may be full of light and 
brightness. 

93. Ifyou pill down’ the roof of its ‘walls, : the 
house becomes filled with the light'of the-sun. _ ' 

94. Revelation ( Kashf) means the lifting up- of 
the veik; Your existence is the veil of your face. 


‘95. Lift up'at onice the veil of égdism from the 
midst, so that yon may at once see distinctly the face 
óf the Friend. 

96. So long as s existence fs ‘not removed fiom “ihe 


'Ifyòd say that the rose and the thorn are 
this is also correct- from one 


Whoever has seeing eyes in the world, , sees, 


Every one has got his share of it according 
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midst, Truth remains hidden and would not become 
manifest. Ped 
97. The veil of the face of the Friend came from 
-~ existence lest you see openly that all existence is He. 
ra 98. Know that egoism is’the obstruction to your 
“ps pate 3 otherwise Truth is manifest in-every being and 
ace. - - 
j 99. Annihilate your self, so that you may have 
salvation; When you go away, Truth sits in your 
ace. 
p 100. Love is like the wine and the world is like 
the jar. Know that intoxicated from this wine are 
the cup and the jar. 
101. | Love is.like the life dnd the world is like the 
body. The world is the house of love without say- 
in : - 





g. ; 
102. The world is the veil over the beauty of love. 
If there be no love, the world would be dead. 

103. Wipe away from the tablet of the heart the 
picture of others, so that you may see that the Kaba 
(the sacred temple of Mecca, here the heart) is the 
veritable temple (i. e. of God). 
` 104. The drop and the ocean are the same in fact, 
say, “who else is there in both the worlds excèpt 
Truth ?” ~ . : 

105. The drop fell into the ocean and became an- 
nibilated.. To turn into the very ocean isits perma- 
nence. od ; = x 
: 106. What is unity? It is that you remain” 
a separated from not-God in retirement and in society. 
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107. What is purity ? It is that, O ycung m:n, 


. you free your life and heart from not-Ged. 


108. He who is- not patient is not worthy cf te 
Friend. His claim of love is nothing but faacy. 

109. Hear what heaveii and. hell are in certa:nry. 
They are nothing except the union and the ceparati-n 
of the Friend. Sheet ie 

110. He is like the sun and we-are like tne 
shadow. Like the light and the shadow we are 
neighbours. ` aa 
. 111. The shadow is the follower of the light d. v 
and night. If you want the light, say, “Come seel tze 
shadow,” j 

-,112. Know for certain that the existeace o t 2” 
shadow is from the light. Call the shadow the prozf 
of the light without doubt. ' 

113. The shadow .‘appears on account of t.e 
reflexion of the light. None can separate tke skada: 
from the light. [E 

114. Ifthe light 6f the sun becomes hidaen fer a 
while all the shadows become nothing. 

115. When'the shadows becomé non-e:isten: a 
the light of the sun, then their union witk. the sca 
happens, ; Me aa : ; 

116. Not-Truth made eyes blind. Therei notkirz 
in the lot of the created except burning and pain. 
..117. If your eyes were seers of Truth, Ee weud, 
have shown His face from behind-every. particle. 


MUHAMMAD SHAHIDULAH, 
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LAPCADIO HEARN: AN. APPRECIATION 


© By F.. HAŅLAND Davis, 


‘written about Japan, than any, other 
country, but few will deny that ont of 
that vast accumulation `of publications 
the work of Lafeadio Hearn is pre-eminent: 
When we survey his twelve bocks devoted 
to the study of the Land. of the Gods— 
from those first glowing. impressions in 
Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan to his criti- 
cal masterpiece Japan : An Interpretation— 
we are conscious of having come in touch 
with one who has not only told us more. 
æ about Japan. than any other writer, but 
who has at the same time presented his 
‘material in a rich, poetic and sensitive style 
that is haunting and irresistible in‘: its 
charm, ‘Hearn has been described as a 
sehtimentalist and as one who’ never mas- 
tered the Japanese language: Certain 
people have taken objection to his attitude 
toward Christianity. Others have lamented 


£ E is probable that more books have been 





AUTHOR OF “MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF JAPAN,” “THE LAND OF THE YELLOW | 
SPRING AND OTHER JAPANESE STORIES,” ETC, , 


that he was too much under the irfluerc- 
of Herbert Spencer ; but thé fact remain 
that whatever-his faults may have keen, kk 


` is the supreme interpreter of Japan and Lis 


work, with all-its rapture and ghostline s 
will never be superseded.’ 

I am inclined to agree with Mz. Youe 
Noguchi when he observes that “yor must 
haye another Hearn to understand Lef- 
cadio Hearn.” - His character was sc seni- 
tive, so wayward,'so eerie, so child-like, so 
wrapped about with mystery that 30 oge 
so far has been able to describe him wih 
any degree of completénesd#We can fathom 
his genius to a certain extent, but tke men 
himself we do not know, and I doubz if we 
shall ever get nearer to him than ia Mrs. 
Hearn’s wonderfully poignant reminri- 
scences Of Ker husband. Even these remi- 
niscences are illusive, for we only catch a 
glimpse of this shy, fleeting igure: Asa 


` 


Ad: 


rue we go to a man’s letters if we desire 
to krow him intimately ; but Hearn’s: let- 
te-s, full of charm as they are, tell us-little 
or nothing’ about his ‘personality. They 
are only intimate so far as they reveal 
Hearn the writer. He is chiefly concerned 
in writing about his work or his-readirg, 
ard he does so with such minute detail, 


` wth such,frank enthusiasm and such pene- 


trating criticism, that we are able- to. 
realise the influences that so. considerably- 
helped to mould his tense, delicate style. 
No letters have hitherto appeared that so 
iluminate the inner workings of.the liter- 
a-y mind. ' Be ge AE E e E 

Miss Elizabeth Bisland, in her Life and 
Istters of Latcadio. Hearn, . writes. very 
little about tke mulatto girl and: Voodoo 
priestess incidents in' Hearn’s career. “They 
are not savory subjects, certainly, but at 


_ tie same tinie they cannot be dismissed as; 





‘fecends.” , Hearn was not a saint. He 
vould -have shrunk from the distinction: 
Ez had his mora] lapses; but if we would 
go more deeply into the matter we should 
discover that these lapses were not aiter- 
all inconsistent. Hearn was not bornin 
advance of his time. He was one of the 


few great writers who cast no prophetic’ 


team into the future. What he did was to 
iiusninate the past—the Japanese - past. 
He was extraordinarily primitive ;, not 
Bohemian but Pagan. He softly crept out 
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ai the way of civilisation whenever it was. 


possible todo so. He had certain savage 


mstincts trained to exquisite delicacy by. 


ais love of Romantic French literature ; 
zut such influences could never crush out 
zis primitive desires—his Jove of tropical 
zights, his abnormal development of the 
zurely sensuous. -He was an exotic drea- 
mer, a wandérer in search of the Beautiful, 
and in the quest he was touched and thril- 
led by many weird and ugly things. He 
saw all the colour of fruits and metals in 
the human skin, and we are not surprised 
to find that he gave preference to ‘the 
smooth, velvety black skin that remains 
cold asa lizard under the tropical sun. ”. .. 

, There are those who consider that Laf- 
cajio Hearn at the. last was disillusioned 
in regard to Japan. - This is only, partly 
crue. Hearn stood for the spirit, of Old 
Japan, and he loved it and understood it 
faz better than, the Japanese themselves. 
He was entirely disillusioned in regard to 
New Japan. There were occasions when 
tkis writer, usually so mild and gentle, 


Ny 
, 


p 
. 


could be almost excessively petulant. He 
did not hesitate to denounce the many’ 
innovations due to Western influence. He 


was condemning only a feeble and ugly 
P 


“I detest with unspeakable detestation the frank 


hybrid, not,the original stock.” He wrote: 


selfishness, the apathetic vanity, the shallow, vulgar 
scepticism of the New Japan that prates its contempt 
about Tempo times and ridicules the dear old men’ OF 
the pte-Meiji era, and that never smiles, having a 
heart as hollow and bitter as-a dried lemon.” © * 


.;He expressed:himself strongly, but ‘pro: 
bably for very good: reasons; and we must 





not forget that his denunciation, of the ` 


New is at the same time a ‘vigorous accla- 
mation.of the Old. The Japanese type that 
was forever aping the. West and pressing: 
forward with feverish haste and a‘blush 
for the noble past was hateful to. Hearn. 
He wanted Japan to stand still, to wor- 
ship her old gods and not to forget the 


might. of her -ancestdts, to! be always | 


quaintly ‘superstitious: He’ wanted | the 


-opalescent mists of the mountains, and 


not the noisome smoke.of factory chimneys. 
He kept in his heart--in his dreams, if you 
will—all that was beautiful, picturesque 
and lovable about Japan. To attempt to 
destroy these ancient and hallowed charms 
was an actof vandalism that he could not 
endure silently. That usuatly timid soul 
cried out then, cried out against the mis- 
siouaty “bedsts;” against officialdom, and 


against the majority of young Japanese ` 


‘men, of whom he wrote :— ` 


“Thére will be no hearts after'a time, Waterbury 
watches will be substituted instead. These will be 
cheap and cold, but will keep up a tolerably regular 
ticking.” ` ʻi LE S 


I think Hearn .would have indorsell $ 


the following old Chinese law: {‘Let. him 
who. says-anything-new, or. him who shall 
invent anything new, be put to death.” 
There are, no doubt,, many matter-of-fact 
people who would describe Hearn as a 
fanatic, and altogether impossible in a. 
world that for all his dreaming happens. 
to move along pretty quickly.. But for 
the. thousands of matter-of-fact people 
who, must, to save their precious souls, 
call black and white by their right names 
(and in the process miss all the beauties 


of the colour proper), there are only a. fewt 


who are wise enough to catch, and retain, 
not the fever of advance or the madness, 
of chocking civilisation, but the beauty-of. 
the past, the beauty of the world when it 
was young. tr ae ee oe 
At the end of 1915, in connection with 


x 


the coronation of the Emperor of Japan, 
` the shade of Hearn received the posthu- 
mous honour of the junior grade of fourth 
Court rank. -We shall scarce rejoice’ over 
«such a tardy reward. .. When Hearn be- 
“came naturalised, for the sake of.his Japa- 
*nese wife, his salary as a Government tea- 
cher was reduced to a mere pittance. He 
never forgot. and he never forgave 
insult. “At. the :present moment, Japan.is 
concerned. with the great world ‘war, with 
making munition, increasing her army and 
navy and looking to her interests in China, 
e She is also looking. to“her trade as she has 
never looked to it before, and all: for :the 
sake of climbing the crazy "heights of world 
power. She is standing. for those very 
things- which Hearn detested. Perhaps 
‘a, Some day Japan will. recogtiise that in 
honourivng Hearn she “performs: a greater 
honour to herself. . ` 
Cari we in any way, account for Hearn’s 
delicate, sensuous and ghostly: style? I 
> can suggest two possible, but by no means 
- exhaustive, reasons—viz,, his birth and the 
fact that he suffered, from, myopia- This 
method of. procedure- rather savours of 
_ chemical analysis, only in this particular 
case we- know the salt .is called genius, 
and we’ work.~back, on quite unscientific. 
lines, to try and.find. some of- ithe factors 
in producing it. . Hearn’s’ parentage was 
interesting. He had Greek andy Romany * 
blood in- his veins.: The. Greek accounted 
~-g for his unquenchable love of the beautiful 
` and the sinister, for he found wonder and 
delight in the head;,of Medusa as well as 
in the head of Venus. His, Romany ances- 
tors may in some measure have -accounted 
for the-fact that hie was one of the. world’s 
wanderers. | 
I attach, in cominon with: ‘Dr: G. M. 
Gould, t even more importance. to. Hearn’s 
defective vision. He saw everything about 
him in a microscopic | way—and notice at 
this point the love of little things: so 
characteristic of the Japanese people. 
Hearn's limited vision affected his mental 
outlook, in which colour.and remembrance 
were the dominant factors.. It. is more 
than probable that this lack of ordinary. 
human vision quickened an inner power 
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wM him and accounted - to a: certain ` 


t It will be nememivered that a Mrs. Herne Aopen 
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extent for the; morbid strain in his 
character... The Biblical phrase,- “I se 
„men as trees walking,” -would not hare 
‘applied. to, Hearn. He would have said, 
“I see.men as ghosts. walking.” Here Te 
would have fallen back on Buddhism. 
He would -have said that he-was consciots 
of.the memory of billions of souls, all of - 
which he had. been-at one time or anothcr 
in, the . great. revolving ' Wheel of tle 
Universe, We. need not follow him her>. 
Suffice it to.say .that Hearn’s Greek an] 
Romany. descent , and ‘his ‚suffering frora 
-myopia, haye» left. their. mark: upor h's 
work ; they: have sketched out asit wer, 
the rough, om Ne nE ‘before he came to 
Japan. 

Hearn, . like., all dent ‘stylists, hed a 
reverence for, words, only .with him tk: 
reverence amounted; to. ET H2 
wrote; 


eeyo Ore 


Fie ay 


“Glamotir was: the motif of all’ Hearn 
wrote. When bis Japanese wife told him = 
story, he always wanted to know precisely: 
the conditions of Natre at the time the 
incidents’ mentionéd ‘in thé narrative 
occurred: “A greyisky or a blue sky - 
silence or shrieking wind, blossom or snow 


. on the trees, seemed in some curious. way 


‘fo put him in tdich-with his subject: Take 
away these, all-important. preliminary 
effects, and’ you would immediately take 
away all’ Hearn’s creative faculty. Cnce 
he was really moyed by some enchanting 
‘colour, sonte Horror or something extreme- 
ly quaint and pathetic, out would come 
‘his pèn, and the more :he was stirred the 
-greater was the magic he left upon his 
‘paper.’ Intense beauty. always produced 
sadness in his work, „because that wkich 
is supremely beautiful is akin to. tears. 
Nearly everything he wrote was stamped, 
eyer So faintly, with what the Japanese 
call mono no aware, wo shiru, “the ah-ness 
of things.” `. 

Many have’ condemned Lafeadio Hearn 
because he wrote bitterly, petulantly, and 
always with prejudice in regard to Chris. 
tianity., Over and over again we have 
had’ cause to_regret that one who. could 
write sò beautifully. about Buddha in 
Out of the East, and so tenderly and 
hauntingly-concerning’Jizo in “Glimpses of 
Unfamiliar Japan, ‘should think it worth 














while tò pour’ forth invectives against 
Christianity and against those who stcod’ 
tor that faith. AEE ec S 

In Studying’ Hearn, however? we: must 
always bear in’ mind his hypersensitiveness. 
Me all know how susceptible the character 
cfa child is, and‘ how important it is that 
the growing,‘ ‘edger, questioning mind 
should have'the’ right kind of influences. 
Hearn asa child: was unfortiinate in his 
religious upbringing- His early training’in 
a ,esuit-college had ‘fostered. hate and not 
love. Those'in duthority ‘did not under- 
‘stand that the:boy who had ‘an _jindescri: 
Hable horrot-of the Holy Ghost: could not 
ne driven toward Christ: and a knowledge 
of Him. The Jesuits drove Hearn along 
withthe best intentions,’ but’ the resuls in 
his cage was disastrous. Their insistence 
Jed to révolt-and laid the’ foundation, not 
only of bitterness against’ the Romati 
Church but ofa. pitiable misconception of 
Christianity itself, the’ teaching ‘of Christ 
independent of creed or dogma. ee 

J am not defending Hearn’s religious 
views, for I regret his intolerance’ and 
prejudice, but I insist,’ most emphaticelly, 
that this ‘writer, when we remember his 
curiously ‘wrought teinperament, had a 
reason for his attack upon Christianity. I 
am convinced ‘that* his early religious 
training hardened his heart and distorted 
his view in _regatd to thitigs spiritual tó 
thelast,~ He never ‘realised Christ, never 
even touched the border of His garmeiit. 
To Hearn Christ \was ‘obscured. by not 
very worthy’ representatives ‘of His 
teachings. This interpreter. of Japan wrote 
in one of his letters; $0 60O o nog 

“Christianity while professing to be a religion of 
love has always seemed to me in history and practice 
a réligion of hate, with its jealous and revengeful 
Deity, its long record of religious wars and inquisi- 
tions, and its mutual reproaches between sects of 
being under the curse of etetnal perdition” .- - 

He had the misfortune to come in con- 
tact with the Pecksniffian type on the oné 
harid, and oni the other the fanatical type 
addicted to proselytizing with more zest 
than real spiritual. insight:: He saw Chris- 
tianity in the making, and was so eager in 
condemning the Inquisition and. the petty 
striving of one sect to oust another that 
he failed to grasp'the great teaching ¢f-the 


Master... oh : 

I believe that Hearn, in spite of his 
unorthodox views, was essentially reli- 
gious, and his profound love of the beauti- 
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ful fostered the spirit of reverence in cer- 
tain directions. He became an` ardent 
Buddhist, and, in common with Sir Edwin 
Arnold, 
Nivedita, and a. few other. writers, he has 
given us a tender and exquisite interpreta- 
tion of the Lord Buddha. - “A true gentle: 
. man-respects all religions,” wrote Hearn 
in one of his letters. -But alas! he did not 
carry out- this excellent precept: Too 
often, the bitter past rankling’ in his mind 
he idealised Buddhism at the expense of 
Christianity. Nae eee ee 
: -Hearn’s attitude in-regard to the Chris- 
tian faith is well summed up in the. follow- 
ing: es A mY o 
“I can’t dissociate the thing called Christianity 
from all my ‘life’s-- experiences of hypocrisy, and 
eruelty,.and villainy—from conventional wickedness 
and conventional dreariness and ugliness and dirty 
austerities and long faces ond Jesuitry and infamous 
distortion of children’s brains. ‘ My experiences ‘have 
been too heavily weiglted` with ‘all this to allow me 
to be just. Teanit.”_ © > 


. We are grateful to Hearn for his study « 


ofJapanese Buddhism, and in the light of 
his early and most: unfortunate training, 
we “must pardon his perverse attitude to- 
ward Christianity. -° > : : 

Hearn loved -his wife, the gentle and 
tactful ‘Koizumi, “Little Spring”, in his 
own quiet way. ‘On one occasion, when he 
was writing in bed, his wife, after repeated 
-efforts to rémain' awake, failed to keep her 


eyes open, -In-the morning she apologised ` 


for being so tude ‘as to go to sleep before 
her lord! Although Hearn endedvoured 
to check her abject humility, I do not think: 
the could ever have married a woman of 
any other ‘nation. : He was a man who 
may-not have-openly resented feminine 
tyranny or neglect; but such shortcom- 
ings would, nevertheless, haye pierced his 
soul and” stilled his song, even as the note 
of that little ‘insect in Kotto was hushed 
in the- silence: of death. Hearn lived ina 
garden of soft-coloured flowers, and when 
the petals fluttered to the ground it -was: 
not the wind that carried them away but 
the invisible hands of little ghosts. = > 
‘. Mrs. Hearn, in describing her husband’s 
room after’ bis death, departs from. the 


Japanese method of merely’ suggesting?~ 


She portrays that peaceful abode with its 
little shrine, its desk, its company of much- 
Joved books; with all the detail of a Dutch 
painter. We seem to see,Hearn’s children 
creeping'into this room when night comes 
in order to say to his bas-relief, “Papa 

o ` 


Fielding-Hall, - the late Sister. ~ 
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San, good night; happy dreams!” Per. 
haps Hearn’s ghost replies, as the’ man him- 
self used to reply when he sat in his brown 
--~wobe curled up on cushions, “Have a good 
a dream!” When there is silence in the 
troom, and when his wife and family. have 
gone to rest, it may .be that his spirit- 
fingers touch the offering or turn the page 
of a book, that: his eyes peer into th 
pictures of the flaming god Fudo. 
Hearn: knew how to transmute word 
into the gold of a faultless style. He stood 
ever for the beautiful in literary art, and 
, if he has seen fit tocondemn the new Japan, 
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UDDENLY recollecting an order he had 
S omitted to leave ‘at a shop patronised 
by Peter, his man, Leonidas Caerlyon 
retraced his steps and found the pavement’ 
midway in the street blocked by an excited 
crowd. He pushed through, asking ques- 


a Everybody else was pushing too, and star- 
ing eagerly at the central figure. 

“She done it, sure’ enough,” he heard a, 
burly. carter say. “I saw it all. Gent: 
’ad "is nose in the clouds where~’is bits o’ 
wits were wool-gatherin’, and slie’ was 
walkin’ be’ind ’im, and I was walkin’ ’be- 
*ind ’er, goin’ easy like, whistlin’ to meself, 
‘Waltz mée— a J 
” Somebody jostled 
the rest, ear: ; 
“A seribbler of romance, the light” of 
dreams shoije in his singularly boyish eyes: 
With those eyes, and his mop of fair haif, 
arid his clean shaven thin jaw, he looked'a 
decade younger than the thirty years ac- 
credited to him. Hitherto’ the’ only 

“romance he had known had been- the ema- 
nation of his fertile brain.’ -A' fortune 
inherited from a wealthy uncle made life 
prosperous and prosaić tò an unbearable 
degree, He longed ‘to be lifted: out-of the 
commonplace ruts into the ‘magic realms 
he wrote of, peopled by distressed ladyes 


“Leonidas and he 1o8t 
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tions of which nobody took any, notice. - 


ar 


he was never:for one moment disillusionacd 
in- regard to the Old.. ‘He wrote: “Tk-n I 
stopped thinking. For I saw my home— 
and the lights. of its household gods—and 
my boy stretching out his hands to re— 
and all the simple-charm and love of DlA 
Japan. . And the fairy-world seized my cou 
again, very softly and sweetly—asa ciild 
might a butterfly.” That is our last rc- 
membrance of Laferndio Hearn, for it wes 
from such thoughts as these that he drecn- 
ed his dream, called up to a weary cn] 
cynical and: hustling .world the ghoztly 
magic of the Land of the Gods, .- 


N 


Reser ved. }- 


and knights in shining armour. And Lic 
hunger went unsatisfied, he got stones tor 
bread.’ > th Aa eee 

. The carter shifted his position’ and re- 
commenced his’’vain' repetition, and agcir 
Leonidas missed the end of it and tis 
curiosity was tantalised. © Squaring zis 
elbows he stormed a passage to the inrer 
rim of the crowd, and stood spellbourd, 
-recognising that his life’s crisis had come. 

Here Adventure beckoned; Romare 

awaited him in'the person of a girl pitiful_y 
youthful ‘to be in such a,,sorry plight. She 
was tastefully and expensively dressed. 
Under the large fashionable hat peeped a 
soft baby face framed ina, halo of golden 
hair. Her frightened, wide eyes were fixed 
on the policeman who held‘her by the arn. 

_The policeman beckoned to the carter 
rejoicing in’;the, respectful attention of £ s 
auditors, and began.to’ move the girlon- 
wards. 7 SEA R ASA co 

“Where are you taking me?” she panteJ. 
= ii Polite station,” he rép lied Täconically 

' “Oh,” ‘she ¢ried; bursting into: tears, 
“Let me explain. I[t’s'a.dreadtul mistaic-. 
Indeed; indeed, I can explain.” Hana g 
“Do it at the station, miss.” ., 
Waving the amused spettators to tigkt 
and left, and cutting: short thé man who 
sawr,” the’ ‘policeman led’ his ‘sobbinz 


ory 
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captive down a quiet street off the main 
thoroughfare. Leonidas followed, strange- 
ly: thrilled. Hew lovely ‘she’. was! How 
innocently -childish!. What had she done? 
What would. chéy do tovher? In his 
chivalrous wrath- he pounced on several 


jeering- gutter urchins and: dispersed: them- 


with Drisk cuffs. - 


.-Impelled by an: PEE inner force he ` 


entered the station at the heels: of the trio. 

.An inspector satat a table ina clean, 
Pate .room, tapping his pen on the blue. 
pages of an official. ledgér as he hearkered 
to his subordinate’s report. The.-three 


were ranged before him in a row. His keen. 


gaze stray ed from the girl in the middle to 
Leonidas in the background. She turned, 
catching her breath sharply. A second 
glance reassured her, and brought a faint, 
droll smile to her red mouth curved like a 
Cupid’s bow. Noting the smile, the 
inspector rubbed his chin. He spoke curtly. 

“The lady is charged with the theft of a 
_pocket-book ?” 

Leonidas swallowed :a: lump. in his 
throat. 

“Yessir,” was the reply. “She was seen 
to steal it from the, outside flap. pocket of 
a gent’s dust-coat. es 

“and you,” addressing the! cater, ` 
the eye-witness py ; 

. “Pm ’im,” quoth,the cartér, inflating. his 
chest. .“I sawr it. She, was ‘walkin’ be’ ind 
the gent., I was walkin’ be'ind’ her, goin’, 
easy like, and whistlin’:,to meself ‘Waltz 
me round again, Wilii—? * e 

“Never ming. that. You‘ ‘saw pi ea 

“I did,” huchly. “he 

“What action aia yout ‘take ? p ; 

“Gent, got swallowed, in ar ‘crush, SOI 
kept er in sight till I ‘met a cop.. and gave 
’er in.charge.” - 

“You found the. pocket-book j in her | pos: 
session, constable ? 

i “Concealed i in the’ bréast of het jacket, 
sir.’ 


“are 


zi 


Um? The ingpéctor Kadia for and- 


examined, it, his. pen, poised. “Your mame, 
young womaa a eng, if bis have Hay Shiv 


rie or 


a, sneeze, 
`- net Bre’ s the very. ‘ge she rob- 
bed. ” 
They, fell apart +6 Tet Léoriidas hd vance, 
which he did diffidently, ‘baying clapped: | his 
hands to his sides and, ‘discovered his loss. 


E 
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her salvation. 





Horror and pity overwhelmed him, and. he 
could scarcely’ speak» wher -requested to: 
identify his property.. 

“Green morocco with silver clasps ands, 
monogram ‘L.C.’,” he said at length, “coni. g 
taining four Bank of England notes for £5* 
each,.a deposit receipt for £500, a raffle 
ticket, and a photograph.”’: : 

; “Correct, “remarked the inspector, add- 
ing dryly. “And may I.remind you that by; 
carrying such things in an outer pocket 
you offered a direct temipsation to. 
thieves ?” : 

Leonidas was silent and sick at heart. 

Then the girl looked at him ; in her eyes 
‘passionate appeal, and prayer tor help, for 
mercy. Hebsteadied his leaping pulses. At > 
any còst of truth he would save her. He 
must save her—but how? How? The ^ 
baby face under the big hat quickened to ® 
‘lusty life all the primitive emotions lying 
beneath the venéer of man’s civilisation, 
„and he felt that he could fight like a hom 
“Steep his soul in blackest perjury to effect 





“The constable has made a mistake,” 
He said coolly and brazenly. 

“Wot!” exclaimed the carter in shrill 
falsetto. “WY, I sawr er. I was walkin’ 
beind:’er, goin’ easy like—” A A 

-Leónidas checked him perémiptorily, 
gaining -time while his brain hatched a 
scheme of deliverance. “A mistake,” lie 
repeated. . ; 

“Perhaps the. lady. didn’t’ steal your 7 
pocket-book,..or it was another lady, or 
you repudiate your claim,”. grunted the 
inspector. ; 

“On the contrary, it is my pocket- hook, 3 
and she certainly snatched itin the manner 
described.’ 3 wee . 

“You trifle with us, sik” -. 

“Pray allow me to finish. There was 
no theft. She took it by previous arrange- 
ment. Your subordinate refused to let her 
explain, and arrested her in an arbitrary 
exercise of his powers. I was on the fringe 
of the; serowa, unable. to get near and 
interfere. I had to follow to the station. 
That's. my card. Permit me sto tell you: 
the facts of the case.” . s 

`The ~ inèpector.. read the. name. ang, 
address of Leonidas Caerlyon;.Hyde Park 
Mansions, and became less brusque. 

“I'am a writer of fiction,” said Leonidas, 
his hrazenness increasing, “‘more—er—for — 
pleasure than profit,: and [amongst the 
many editors’ who know, metoo well for 








. their peace of mind is’ one, a college chum. 
Yesterday he begged=me to do ‘him a 
. avour. A young aspirant for- journalistic 
a honours was worrying him ‘to give her 
+a post on his staff, for which he considered 
` her quite unfit. Wishing to. discourage her, 
‘and not caring to ‘be- blunt, ‘he set her--a 
task which he thought’ would effectually 
cure her craze. In short, he arranged with 
me that’ I should saunter down Brook 
Street carrying my pocket-book carelessly 
‘exposed, and with the lady that she 
should also stroll-in-that locality at a cer- 
tain hour, arinex the first green morocco 
pocket-book she espied on the person ofa 
man wearing a grey dust-coat and: Alpine 
hat, and afterwards writé up a column 
for his paper on ‘How it:Feels to bea 
# Pick-pocket l ” aay we ae 4 
The carter’s eyes glazed, and he seemed 
to suffer from mental strain, but the inven- 
. tor of the tale lent it an air of simple, un- 
, adulterated truth ‘which convinced the 
* listeners, incredible though it may appear. 
And the faint, droll.smile the girl had cast 
at Mr. Caerlyon on biş entrance did much 
to diper any lingering doubt ‘in the official 
‘mind, . ao AR e 
- “Queer sort of editor,” the’ inspector 
vmnuttered, vi: tesa Bee 
. » “I assure you-he isa most. cold-blooded 
creature,” said Leonidas. > - 9-2." 
“Unfortunately,” he -continued, “the 
_ scheme went wrong. - I ought riot’to have 
Y countenanced it. I blame myself for ‘the 
scene on the street, the: lady’s injured ‘feel- 
ings, the waste of your time, sir, investiga- 
éting a farcical “chargé,-and_ the time of a 
-highly respectable‘ citizen whodoubtless has 
‘forfeited a portion of-hisday’s wages by his 
devotion to the cause of justice ; a loss. for 
‘which I shall be happy` to recompense 
‘him.” . . vt So 5 
‘The carter came out of ‘his trance and 
‘gtinned delightedly. ae a 
~ In‘the. girl’s devouring gaze Leonidas 
read wonder, gratitude, admiration, and 
that odd delicious thrill again shot through 
him, He groaned. He—to love:a thief! It 
æ Was monstrous. Peat & tie 
+ “I cannot censure the constable,” said 
the inspector:. “A ‘regrettable -all-round 
‘blunder has been made, ‘and the conse- 
. quences might have been: serious had you 
gone your way and left. the lady to reap 
the fruit of her folly. The episode is ended. 
Thank ‘you, Mr: Caerlyon, and good-day. 
Good-day, madam.” i 


q 
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“Miss Burkitt,” she said swectly ard 
forgivingly. He rose-and affably bowed 
them out? a - ~ 
`~ For half a guinea the carter shed tears 
as he apologised to Miss Burkitt, holding 
a hand ofeach, and evincing a friendly d2- 
sire to talk it over. Leonidas disappcin-- 
ed him by hailing a passing hansom. When 
the girl and he were seated she caught h:s 
finger-tips and kissed them. “You were 
perfectly splendid, magnificent,” she breatl - 
ed. “But I am puzzled. How did yoa 
know ?” l 2 

' “Know ?” he echoed. 

“That I am really an amateur jouraa - 


‘ist in search of copy.” 


‘Are you ?” he gasped.’ She nodded and 


‘laughed. poe ; 
The pretty silvery ripple, so urlike 
Gladys Dorimer’s ringing ‘Ha, ka,’ 


completed his conquest. Gladys was hs 


fiancee, a modern product, six inches taller 
than her betrothed, handsome, practica., 


‘and fond. of slumming. He had a quict 


but she awakened 


affection for Gladys, 
little Miss 


none of the mad passion 
Burkitt could awake at will. 
“I declare,’ he beamed in an ecstacy of 
relief, ‘‘this is the happiest moment of my 
life. Wait,’:checking a movement of hr 
lips. “You will dine with, me and tell me 
everything ? Don’t refuse. We can discus 
the extraordinary ‘coincidence better ina 
cosy corner ofa restaurant.” He shouted 
joyously to the driver, “Cafe Royal.” 
Seated at-a table fortwo, partaking of 
‘the dainty meal Leonidas had ordered, sle 
reopened the conversation. ; 
© “You saved me from utter panic, Mr, 
Caerlyon. If you hadn’t interfered 1 shoud 
‘bein custody now. They wouldn’t have 
believed me.” — . 
“Give me your fullest confidence,” le 
“urged. ; f me 
She told him her name was Lilicn 
Burkitt. She was the daughter of a lace 
colonel of artillery; and had earned her 


‘bread as companion to a“cantankerous 


society dame who turned her away because 
‘the son of the house became enamoured sf 
her. Driven irto cheap lodgings after a 
‘fruitless quest for anothersimilar situation, 
she had given her last shilling toa grasp. 
ing landlady, and that very morning her 
‘boxes had been seized. in Tieu. of. rent ard 
board. Then, at the height of her despair 
she remembered. a man her ‘father had onze 
-helped, and applied to him, begging a post 


‘ the streets, humorous, 
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however inferior, on the paper he edited. 

“Iti isn’t the kind you write for,” she said, 

her voice full of reverent homage.. “It’s 

second-rate and struggling, but I thought 
ra get something to do, and I meant :to 
succeed. He sent me out to try my mettle, 
just as you assured those horrid! men, cnly 
I wasn’t to steal. He asked me to. work 
up a readable column from any incident of 
or curious, or 
pathetic; and nothing happened. It ‘was 
the dullest, flattest day, or. perhaps I 
hadn't the discerning eye. 

“I, stayed out all forenoon and ‘ after- 
noon, lunching off a’ bun and a glass of 
milk, "and you passed and I saw the edge. of 
a book protruding ‘from: your pocket, a 
‘cheap pocket edition of novel, Í. thouglit 
it, and I resolved to take it and dissect 


my fears and agonies .in an article 
‘headed ‘Sensations of <an Amatenr 
Thief’. Of course, I'd have: restored 


your property, evenif I had to advertise, 
-and I knew you'd forgive me, your' face 
„was so kind:- I didn’t look at the book be- 
fore thrusting it into my jacket. Judge of 
my terror when the carter got me arrested © 
„and I found I-had actually stolen money.” 

; “I forbid you to worry about the miser- 
able affair,” said Leonidas in a ‘tone of’ 
tender authority. -“And you must relin- 
quish the idea of journalism. You arenèt 
fit for it, you poof, foolish child.” ` 


‘ST see I’m not, but I have to live. " She 
- lifted wet eyes dim with woe. “Won't you 


_advise me ?; I’m such a silly, timid girl.” 
; It was beautiful to be leant upon.. He 
couldn’t imagine Gladys leaning, or cray: 
ing adwice, or depending on his -wisdom as 
‘did this adorable, babyish Lilian, He 
_yearned.ito gather her in his arms‘and 
comfort her, to put her in the place of Miss 
Dorimer.and- protect her evermore. 
“Dil find’ a way,” he said. “Amongst ~ 
my host of acquaintances there'll surely be 


: one who needs -a companion.” 


_ ‘“Meanwhile,”. she whispered drearily to 
herself, “I am homeless. I'd rather die 


. than-go back to papa’s friend and tell him 


chow’ I bungled my. work.” He did not pre- 
tend that-he had heard. 

. “By Jove !'"he exclaimed. “L had tor-. 
. gotten: Lady Waring. She’s eyverybody’s 


- portin.a storm, has known me since Foy- 


hoad, and is awwfilly good-natured though 
haughty. Fill ask her to be a mother to 


. you till we settle what is to be done. She’ ll™ 


‘do it. You Sete stand |in awe.of hér. 
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i "the electric;light. +e 


Under the surface crust she’s quite lovable. 
Will you. go’ to : her- ag please mée— 
Lilian?”’., - 

“I should like to., but Lady Waring gy 
rich and grand,.and I— a” 

‘You are a gentlewoman, “therefore her 
equal. Don?t be afraid ; PI see you: ofteny 
her house is my second home., Where shall 
I leave you while L interview her ?” 

: “J could wait in the street,” wistfully.” 

“Nonsense! If you wouldn’ t object to 
‘waiting in my flat, nobody will disturb 
you. My man, Peter, . is off for the. night, 
and the charwoman goes each evening ate 
Six.” EY 

“A capital.plan,’ ” she cried. 

“isn’t it ? he smiled. “And—er—my 
friends always call me Leon.” , 

The pair of innocents beamed upon each y, 
other, and their hands touched under the 
table. - Pe ss i ` 2 

E < * ; 






n 


l 


“You- won’t be nervous ayeitching’« on. 


1.o “Not if you’re Saly gore to desert me 
>for three-quarters of an hour...I shall doze 
‘beside the fire till you return. " 

She threw oft her hat and jacket and 
- sable stole, and with difficulty-he tore him- 
‘self from the contemplation. of the lovely 
little fairy curled up.in his big armchair, 
laughingly stifling a tired yawn. 

‘The echo of-his racing feet: had scartely 
„died on;,the stone stairs- when a door. 
-aerọss the. dark hall: cautiously: opened, ©- 
-and a perturbed face peered Foun the 
-aperture. -i or 

Lilian: fitted abouts the’ dining-rooins 
“humming, an airy ballad,iand those gay, 
-feminine trills stopped. the’ soundless flight 
„of the other to..the-vestibule door; sent a 
flood - of crimson- rushing from :chia to 
brow. The cautious walker in the ‘hall 
‘éeased to think of escaping, and>tip-toed 
into the shadows beside the coat.and hat 
rack-whence the interior of the „dining-room 
could be viewed. ais 

Lilian proved a. fascinating study. -. 

Five minutes later little Miss: Burkitt 
screamed. 

--A tall; short-haired girl had her, by: the” 
‘wrists, a girl dressed in the shabby garb 
-she wore a- slumming; «whose eyes werę eae 
and stern and her mouth firm as a rock. 

“Put- tiges ee AON ” ate con- 
manded., : 


white to the lips. 


a 


=; 
Y 
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gaged to, Gladys Dorimer, Lady -Waring’s 
granddaughter. I called to enlist his aid 
~m. a case of sickness and poverty. The 
.charwoman deserted me. Hearing Mr. 





to, slip out quietly. Now give up your 
spoils.” - I Ae : 
Miss Burkitt reluctantly :disgorged a 
number of trinkets, an antique. snufft-box, 
a black pearl pin, and a weighty sovereign- 
purse. She eyed the tall girl malevolently. 
Her head fell forward: +.) 2u 
°. “I can’t help it, I can’t: help it,” she 
. wailed. ‘I’m Leon’s cousin from. the coun- 
try and a wretched kleptomaniac. Don’t 
tell him or I shall die of shame. He’s get- 
_ ting apartments for:me till my ` people 
Sarrive in town next week.’ Hasn’t he 
spoken to you of his cousin Lilian, who is 
engaged to the curate—such a.truly Chris- 
tian young man ?. Ifyou expose ine it will 
„be my ruin.” ne alk Zk 6 Gh. 
+ “Itis my duty to tell Mr, Caérlyon.” .. 
The culprit shivered. ae ae 
“You are right,’ she said ‘brokenly. 
“You couldn't do otherwise,. but ‘please, 
please hide them in your pockets where I 
cannot see them. Oh; don’t you under.. 
stand ? It I see I must take. -Keep them 
to show Leon-when you tell him: He'll 
be here soon.” . ~j. : Dk 
- She tumbled. the spoil into Gladys’ 
Y “Tam ill. -I want‘my sal volatile.” 
Gladys intercepted her as she stumbled 
towards the hal, . ; 2 
«.. “Going to run away ?” : 
“On my word of honour, no. 
could: I run to ?” ie 2 
- She darted from the dining-room - with: 


Where 


A key clicked... Miss Dorimer. was. a pri- 
soner. an g 
A loud, shrill whistle smote the stillness 
of the night ... a second |. . footsteps 
ascended the stairs, the hasty climber puff- 
ing and blowing laboriously. The ‘hall 
electrolier leaped into white radiance. 
«Gladys rattled the door-handle, alarmed 


perhaps driven to suicidal desperation: 
y Then shock struck her dumb, paralysed 
ere: ’ Laat x 
' “Yes, officer,” said Lilian, iw.a gasping 
voice. ‘It was I who.whistléd. I’m scared 
to death. There’s -a horrid short-haired 
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“The girl. Mr. Caerlyon is—or was—en-. 


aerlyon speak—to:-a gentleman, as L 
thought—I hid in the hall press, intending: 


ockets,; Miss Dorimer gravely acquiescent,- 


the swiftness of a bird: The doorslammed..: 


for the little. country cousin whom she had - 


creature like a.man in female attire steal- 
ing valuables in the dining-room, and m~ 
husband is out. I’m alone. She—or he— 
chased me from the bedroom and tried to 
hold me. Look at my wrists. I had hearc 
a noise and gonein. Oh, dear! I shall di- 
of terror. I just managed to turn the ker 
and rush-to a window, and—and ——” He 
voice trailed off hysterically. 

“Don’t be frightened, ma'am,” repliec 
the stout officer.-.“You get be’ind me anc 
keep calm.” - : 

He unlocked’ the door. 

“Catchher, quick !” 

Impelled by a rearward push, ‘he caugh 
indignant Gladys. | \ ` SM 

“See her pockets bulging, officer. Mercy 
they?re fall?” Lilian dived -her hands intc 
them:and tossed on the table trinkets, 
snufft-box, pearl pia, and sovereign purse 
Het eyes blazed. ; 

' “Attempting to persuade me that sh 
was a friend of Mr. Caerlyon, and hiding ir 


‘his bedroom. Mr. Caerlyon has no friends 


who dress like that and hide in bedrooms: 
when they wish to see him. Let het clea: 
herself if She can, officer.” ©. > 

Gladys set hér teeth, and a grey tinge 
crept into her face. Suppose she did revea 
her identity and make a fuss in Caerlyon’s 
rooms, this liar was capable of creating z. 
scene which would disgrace her for ever, as 
her proud patrician relatives counted dis- 
grace. She pictured the occupants of the 
other flats buzzing around her, asking 
maddening, suspicious questions. Leonidas 


‘and Lady Waring summoned to support 


her defence, the cold anger of her graud- 
mother ; and she chose the least-disagree- 
able course. = 

“I am the victim of a base falsehood,” 
she said in her deep, rich tones, “and I'll go 
to avoid a noise, but you'll- be sorry to- 
morrow.” a a 

“No sauce, my lad,” was the grim re- 


‘sponse. “Ain’t you ashamed of yourself, 


wearin’ them clothes and talkin’ double 
bass ? Come now ; step it along with me.” 
Gladys buttoned the neck of her water. 
proof, pulled her motor-cap over her 
brows, and accompanied him in a dazed 
condition. Before shutting the door upon 
them Lilian.lisped her thanks to the grati- 
fied custodian of law and order, and assur- 
ed him that her husband would move 
heaven and earth to- procure his rapid pro. 
motion, ` sO 
Exhausted though she was by the ‘trials 


5i- 
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of the day, Miss Burkitt performed a grace- 
ful pas seul. : 2 
. “Unless her relatives grow anxious and’ 
search for her there’ll be no communication. 
between Miss Dorimer and them -till morn- 
ing,’’-she thuckied. ` ea i 
- The policeman and luckless Gladys had 
barely skimmed the corner when Caerlyon’s 
hansom dashed up to Hyde Park Man- 
sions. Leonidas cleared the steps three at 
a time, and nearly surprised Miss. Burkitt 
as she quickly and vexedly swept the pile 
of valuables into a table drawer. 
“Lady Waring’s a brick, and I’m ‘to 
meet you at lunch to-morrow;,’”’ he cried.. 
“So sweet of you and her; murmured 
Lilian, donning hat and jacket and sable 
stole. Laughing and chatting,. they hast- 
ened down and were-driven Off, Leonidas- 
. wreathed in smiles. .- 
“Lady Waring is furiows because her: 
granddaughter is staying all night at a 
favourite slum mission home. Gladys often- 
dces that on impulse, and the old lady is 
beginning to rebel and. feel bitter. If vou 
are nice to her she may’’—he paused and 
flushed—“‘be gracious to you and me.” 


# . +œ > ~ * He oie 


Fevered and ‘haggard, Leonidas sat 
- breakfasting at, eleven in the -forenoon, 
reflecting upon the impossibility of marry- 
ing Miss Doriwer, and the impossibility’ of 
jilting her ; listening irritably to a tuneless, 
dizty chanted by his man as he polished 
the frontdoor bell. _ = oe 
“Peter,” he rasped, “are you endeav- 
ouring to'sing that in sharps or flats?” | 
“Sing it in flats, Peter, it may suit your 
master better,” said a prim, silver-haired 
lady, rustling past the servant, and fastén- 
ing upon, Mr. Caerlyon an Arctic -stare 
which congealed his blood. ene a ene 
“You have bad news,” ‘he bleated. 
“Lilian—Miss Burkitt—”" =, 2 a. o 
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HE fiat has recently gone forth from 
the non-official European community 
in India that nothing approaching 

the right of self-government should. be 
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“Has flown,” she said, her features rigid. 
“Flown ?”” ae ` 
“And my rubies with. her. They were 
the. paste replicas, but she won’t learn thak, 
till later. -You told me her father was your `g 
father's comrade. You lied, smuggled ar 
adventtiress under my roof to victimise’ me. 
Is there a. Colonel Burkitt answering to 
the description you and she gave in any 
Army List ancient or modern? What ? 
You cannot say. Well, I- tell you now: 
there isn’t, nor any editor with a bee in his 
bonnet, whom ‘papa: once helped.’ You— 
you utter, hopeless idiot ! - ie 
“And my grandchild, where is she ?”° 
hissed Lady Waring. “Where did Gladys . 
spend last night whilea viper warmed itself 
in my bosom ?-Read the letter which reach- 
ed me this morning, written ‘from a police 
cell, and come and undo your villainy if á 
you tan.” >. = os ays 
. Leonidas read, and collapsed. 
* “Lady Waring—” he pleaded humbly. 
‘Don’t speak to me,” she retorted, her. 
voice tenfold deeper and more terrible than” 
Gladys’ when she said the same-thing on 
her release after mortifying cross-examina- 
tions.and delays. ea 
: He paid the price of his folly.. They cut 
him for eighteen months. “ 
And thestory might have erided thus 
had Leonidas. not ‘fallen “ill, and Gladys 
nursed him in defiance of her grandmother. ~ 
Having relented so far, of course she marri- 
ed him. During the honeymoon'she showed. 
him a Paris paper containing. the trial-and 
conviction of.a gang of clever Continental 
thieves, and in the portrait of the queen of 
the gang he recognised Lilian, ands 
shuddered. ° Sa LA, ae 
But when the pain at his heart sighed 
itself out he-went to Gladys, and, bending 
over her,’pressedon her lips the first real 
kiss he had given her since their marriage 
was “arranged.” ; os c 
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granted to Indians, unless it can be proved 
to demonstration that the interests of 
British capital will not.in the least suffer 
ina home-ruled India ; which practically 
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HOW FAR BRITISH CAPITAL IN INDIA IS BRITISH 


means: that European traders, planters. 
and manufacturers in India must continue 
to enjoy all the fair and unfair opportuni- 


ge ties and means of exploiting the resources 


of this country which they have hitherto 
“enjoyed, whatever constitutional: changes 
may be proposed’ to be introduced. “It 
seems necessary, therefore, to examine to 
what extent and in what sense the capital 


invested by Europeans in India is British, - 


and also whether such investment has 
been ‘entirely or mainly advantageous to 


~ Indians.” Another line of investigation 


which ought to be taken up is whether.the’ 


investment of British capital. was neces- 


sary in the interests of India.- In this - 


article we propose to confine ourselves 
mainly to some observations on the first 
aspect of the question. 


pas ‘When the East India Company gradu- 


ally became masters of. Bengal and other 
parts of the country, it was not aà land of 
paupers. There was plenty of capital in 


; thecountry. We shall prove this fact from 


- the writings of English authors. Walter 
Hamilton, a “‘semi-official” writer; says iif 
his Hast India’ Gazetteer (Second: Edition, 
London, 1828, vol. I, p. 214) :—. > Y 


_ “Under the Government of the two-last legitimate 
viceroys [ of Bengal, ] Jaffer Khan ( alias Murshid 
Kuli Khan ) and Sujah Khan, who ruled in succession 
nearly forty years, the state of .the country was 
eminently flourishing, and the taxes little felt, al- 
though the annual tribute remitted to -Delhi was 
usually a crore of rupees ;... Even after the usurpation 
of Ali Verdi Khan, the Zamindars were so opulent 


~~ as atone time to make him a donation of a crore of 


rupees and another of fifty lakhs, towards defraying 
the extra expenses incurred in repelliag the incursions 
_ of the Marhattas.” c 


‘The prosperity of India was due to the 
perennial -influx of the gold and silver of 
all the world for the purchase of her 
rich natural and artificial products.. Says 
the historian Dr. Robertson: ` 


"In all ages, gold and silver, particularly . the 
‘latter, have been the commodities exported with the 
greatest profit to India. Ia no part of the earth do 
the natives depend so little upon foreign countries, 
either for ‘the necessaries or luxuries of life. The 
‘blessings of a favorable climate and a fertile . soil, 
augmented by -their own ingenuity, afford them 
whatever they desire. In consequeuce of this; trade 
with them has always been carried on in one uniform 
% manner, and the ‘precious metals have been given .in 


exchange for their- peculiar productions, whether.of 


nature or art.”’"—A Historical Disqutsition Cc ucerning 

India, New Edition (Londop,.1817), p. 180. 

_ Again: . fat $ 
“In all ages, the trade with India has been the 

same; gold and silver have uniformly been carrie 

thither in order to purchase the same commodities 
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with which it now supplies all nations ;.and fron 
the age of Pliny to the present times, it has b -n 
always considered and execrated as a qulf whch 
swallows up the wealth of every othér country, tLat 
flows incessantly towards it, and from which it 
never returns,” Ibid, p. 203. : 

_ -The following extract from anotter 
English ‘writer will show that Bengel. 
enjoyed the greatest share of this general 
prosperity : Re 

“lo Bengal, however, from being in every p_-t 
intersected by navigable rivers inland trade vas 
tfausported by water carriage with much m>-e 
expedition, and at a much less expense than by ze 
carayans; and this great advantage, together wh 
the extraordinary fecundity of the soil, p oduced ly 
those rivers, and the supecior industry of tie inhe_1- 
tants, rendered this province in all. ages by far Le 
most prosperous and wealthy iu the whole countr- ” 
—Asiatic Annual Register, 1801, p.. 16. 

When Clive entered Murshicabad in 
1757, he wrote of it :— 

“This city is as extensive, populous and rich as 3e 
city of London, with this difference, that there xe 
individuals in the first possessing infinitely greazcr 
property than in the last city.” 

The extracts given above prcve thet 
the English came into posséssicn of a 
wealthy country. Much of. this wealzh 
flowed to England in, various ways, aad 
not only made that country weclthy b=t 
added immensely to its wealth-produciag 
capacity. The vast hoards of Bergal and 
the Karnatic being conveyed to Englar—, 
enabled her to become industrially suprerre. 
In his work entitled “The Law of Civilis, 
tion and Decay” (Sonnenschein, Londcz) 


Brooks Adams writes : 


skaras The influx of the Indian treasure, hy addig 
considerably to the nation’s cash capitel, not o1y 
increased its stock of energy but added much to i:s 
flexibility, and the rapidity of.its movement. V ry 
soon after Plassey, the Bengal plunder began `o 
arrive in London, and.the effect appears to .ic~e 
been instantaneous, for all the authorities igree tLat 
the ‘industrial revolution,’ the event which Las 
divided the nineteenth century. from all antcced nt 
time, began with the year 1760. Prior to 17>}, 
according to Baines, the machinery used for spinor g 
cotton in Lancashire was almost as simple as n 
India ; while about 1750 the English iroa indus ty 
was in full decline, because of the destrucion of Le 
forests for fuel. At that. time four-fifths of the imn 
used in the kingdom came from Sweden. ° . 

“Plassey was fought; in 1757, and probary 
uothing has ever equalled the rapidity of the charze 
which followéd. In 1768 the flying’ shuttle appear-J, 
and coal began to replace wood in smelting. la 17:4 
Hargreaves inveuted the spinning-jenny, in 1775 
Crompton contrived the mule, in 1785 Cartwrig ut 
patented the power-loom, and, chief of ail, in 1778 
Watt matured the steam engine, the most perfect of 


-all vents of centralising energy. But, though thee 


machines served as outlets for the ‘ercelerat zg 
movement. of the time, they did not cause tlit 
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acceleration. In themselves inventions are passive, 
many of the most important having lain dormant 
for centuries, waiting for a sufficient store of force 
to have accumulated to set them. working. -That 
store must always take the shape of money,and 
money, not boarded, but in motion.......:... Before 
the influx of the Indian treasure, and the expansion 
of credit which followed, no force sufficient for this 
purpose existéd ; and had Watt lived fifty years 


earlier, he and his invention must have .perished to-_ 


gether... Possibly since the world began, no invest- 
ment has ever yielded the profit reaped from the 
Indian „plunder, because for nearly fifty years Great 
Britain stòod without a competitor... From 1694 
to Plassey (1757) tbe growth had ‘been relatively 
slow. Between 1760 and-1815 the growth was 
very rapid and prodigious. Credit is the chosen 
vehicle of energy in centralised societies, and no 
sooner had treasyre enough’ dccumulated in London 
to affer æ foundation, than it shot up with marvell: 
ous rapidity. ‘The arrival of the Bengal silver and 
gold enabled the Bank of England ‘which had been 
unatle to issue a smaller note than for £20, to easily 
issue £10 and £15 notes and private firms to pour 
fortk .a flood of paper.’”—Zhe Law of Civilisation 
and Decay, pp. 263-264, quoted in Digby’s Prosper- 
ous British India, pp 31-33. i : t 

The material origin, then, of Great 
Britain’s industrial prosperity, and, there- 
fore, in great part of her capital, must’ be 
sought in her connection with India. It 
has been estimated that between Plassey 
and Waterloo some £1,000 millions flowed 
from India to England. eee eee 

_ Weare hence driven to conclude that 
Sir George Birdwood used ‘merely: the lan- 
guage of sober truth when he wrote: © 

“India has done everything for us, everything 
that has made these islands, as insignificant on 
the face of the globe as the islands that make 
up Japan, the greatest empire the world .has ever 
known, and for this we owe” undying gratitude to 
India.” ss : . AR 

. Let us now turn to some facts relating 
to the days of the. East India Company to 
ascertain the nature of the “British” capi- 
tal ‘then invested in India. In the course 
of his examination before. the Parliamen- 
tary Committee on the 30th March,. 1832, 
Mr. David Hill was asked, : 


“377, Where does the capital employed by the 
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indigo planters come from ?” 
and he repliėd.: 


“It is accamulated in India exclusively.”  ; + 


Besides Mr. David Hill, several other 

witnesses also stated that little or no 

capital had been or would be brought out 

from England to India. Thus Mr. W. B. 

FBayley, in his examination before the Pàr- 

‘liamentary Committee on the 16th April, 

1832, in answer to question No. 919, 
said : + 

“My opinion that no capital will be brought from 

| Englanď'iùto India arises from little or none having 


Lo 
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‘tion on, the 22nd March, 1832, was asked $ 


. any companies wouldjbe found to undertake such 


‘Things may or may not have. changed 


‘capital has been brought into existence. 


been brought hitherto, even at periods when intérest - 
has been at a much higher rate than it now is.” 

Then he was asked :— ae 

“920. Do you think more capital would not go “my 
to India if the restriction on Europeans resorting to 
India was. altogether taken away ?—I do not think + 
that capital would be sent from England, but I think 
that capital which would be otherwise remitted to 
Engidnd would probably remain in India.” © 5 ** 


Captain T. Matan alsó in his examina- 





1435, . Would Europeans be likely to inyest their 
capital in works of that sort ?—I think there is much 
error upon the subject of European ¢apital in India. ` 

- 1436. ` Under the existing law that restricts inter- 


course with India, is it probable in your opinion; that ° 


works ?—I think Europeans who have acquired ‘capi- 

tal in India, might’ undertake such public warks, 
with‘proper encouragement ; hut‘I scarcely can anti- 
cipate so much enterprise and‘risk as to take capital 
from England to invest in} such speculations;; ‘in x 
truth, capital is, I believe, never taken from England ~ 
to Yiidia ; itis made there and remitted home.” 

St te ts 4 


- It was then at.that time somewhat of a 
myth that European sojourners brought , 
any capital from England to. India. * 
since then ; but we require a Parliamentary 
Committee of enquiry to bring: the. true 
facts to light. Hav Se te ee me 
: Asregards the necessity, and the ad- 
vantages to the people of ‘India, ‘of the in 
vestment of British capital in- India, Mi; 
Rickards truly said in his evidencé before. 
the Commons’ Committee on East India. 
Affairs, in 1830, that— ee k . 

: Do ae aegis: Bs 

“India requires capital to bring forth her resources, 
but the best and fittest capital‘ for. this purpose 
would be one of native growth, and such a éapital 
would be created if our institutions did not obstruct -s 
it.” s ' ' 
-` We may now reasonably’ ask if there 
has been an, influx of British capital into 
India since the replies given by the witness- 
es before Parliamentary Committees, quot- 
ed above, and if so, by what process that 


It should be remembered. that a century 
ago India was rich in industries ; and her 
trade, both internal and external, was also 
very great. But how ‘the’ enlightened: 
selfishness” of the people of England of = 
those days effected the ruin of Indian. 
trade-and industries has -been told in the 
pages of this Review. The- people of- this 
country had no outlet for their capital to 
invest in any industry and so were obliged 

to deposit it in banks which were at first 
Government concerns. The Hon'ble Mr, | 


‘Frederick Shore wrote in one of his “Notes 
-on Indian Affairs’ =- > 





« “We have for years been vaunting the splendid - 


triumph -of English skill and capital in carrying 


P.. cotton from India to England, and, after manu- 


facturing it there, bringing the cloth to India, and 
‘underselling the natives, Is this anyway surprising, 
under such an intolerable system [ of transit duties 
and search houses ] as is above described : and while 
the staples of India are almost proscribed at “home ? 
In fact, if this be continued much longer, India will, 
ere long, produce nothing but food just sufficient for 
the population, a few coarse earthen-ware pots to 
cook it in, and a few coarse cloths. Only remove 
this incubus, and the tables will very soon be turned. 
The other is the great self-complacence with which 
we talk of the confidence reposed by the people in ou? 
_ Government, judging from the large sums which they 
invest in the Government funds. What are they to 
do with their money ?........04. . Government, in their 
ignorance, have done all they can to annihilate trade 
and manufactures, which they will, unless they 
change their measures, accomplish in a few years 
more ( the number of boats laden with goods which 


used to leave Furrnkhabad twelve years ago, was _ 


at least treble what it is at present), Five or even 
four percent. is better than nothing ; but it needs 
. not the gift of prophecy to foresee, that..udf 
& the landed tenures in the North-Western provinces 
were placed on-a footing of security, and if trade and 
manufactures were tolerated,—they do not require 
encouragement, but only to be exonerated from the 
present customs and duties,—not only would Govern- 
„ment be unable to borrow at such low interest, but 
the price of the existing funds would speedily fall.” 
- Things are not very much better even 


now. The Indian people mostly invest 


. their nioney in. Government. Promisory - 


Notes at 3% per cent interest. No one ever 
‘seems‘to take the trouble to inquire what 


-y becomes of the money -which is invested in 


government papers and deposited in banks 
managed by government, such: as the 
„Postal Savings Banks, and’ the Presidency 
Banks with their branches in some “of the 
_important. towns .of. this country. These 
, banks, advance money to European firms 
‘who make enormous profits in their busi- 
ness and thus propagate stories of import- 
ing British capital into, India. oo ae 
One, of the opinions and recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission of Indian 
Currency and Finance was that “the pro- 
per place for the location of the whole of 
the Gold Standard: ‘Reserve -is London.” 
a ‘Why ?- Is there any other country :on the 
2ftice of the globe of which crores ‘of rupees 
“are kept in a distant foreign country? Do 
the. British colonies keep. any „of their 
reserves in London? Why is thé Indian 
Reserve kept in London but‘for the ad- 
- vantage of the British people, including 
the ;British exploiters called British 
capitalists ? mo, 
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The Currency Commission have aso 
said :— 7. n 

. “We recommend that the Government of Irdia 
should make a regulár practice of granting loans to 
the Presidency Banks from their surplus balance in 
India against security on terms to be negotiated with 
„the Presidency Banks.’’ 

Why are these banks favoured in tais 
way, and not others? It is well-known 
‘that British exploiters in India can and 
do obtain loans from the: Presidenzy 
Banks on easy terms; Indian mercaants 
are not accommodated in this-way. This 
the Indian people’s money masquerades 
as British capital. se. 

The Commission while saying that Tue 
Secretary of State sells Council Drafts, not 
for the convenience of trade, but to pro- 
vide the funds: needed in London to mezt 
the requirements of the Secretary of Staze 
on India’s behalf,” admit in the very next 
“paragraph that “The India Office perhaps 
sold Council Drafts unnecessarily at very 
low rates on occasions when the Londcr 
balance was inno need of replenishment.’ 
Did not these unnecessary sales at very 
low rates result in the convenience cf 
British trade? Verily, as Lord Curzon 
said, administration and exploitation ar2 
only different aspects of the work of tke 
British people in India. 

- It should not be also -forgotten that 
some of the industriés mostly owne bz 
Britishers in India have received and ar2 
receiving substantial subsidies from th2 
Indian- Government out of the revenues 
paid by the natives of this. country. Take 
for instance, the -case: of tea plantations 
How the tea planters were assisted in thi: 
industry will be evident, from the following 
- questions puto, and the answers given tc 
. them by Mr. J. Freeman who appeared as 
a witness before the Select Committee or 
Colonization. e TRE 3 
7 41999, Are yòl not aware that both in Assam 
and Kumaon the Government established tea-planta 
tions for the express purpose of trying experimcnts 
for the sake of the settlers, and with the avowec 
object of, handing over: their plantations to the 
settlers, as soon as the experiment had been shown 
to be successful, and as soon as settlers could be found 
willing to take them ?—That is what I refer to: 
that in the first mooting of the cultivation of tea the 
Government took the initiative and encouraged it, 
and went to some expense in taking the mecescary 
steps towards it.” me 

' Government also very generously offered 
to assist the iron manufactures of England 
if some of them were to come to settle in 

India. Thus the same witness was asked : 


3 
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“927. Are you aware that the Government heve 
receatly sent out a gentleman conversant with’ zhe 
iron manufacture, and with him several assistants, 
tothe province of Kumaon, to introduce the iron’ 
macufacture there ?—I have read of it, but we offered 
to do everything at our own expense. 

“1928. And the Government have stated that, 
as soon as the experiment is shown-to be successiul, 
ther are willing tc hand over the works to any 
Englishman that will undertake them ?~Yes, tiat 
mar be, td i 

Even at present Government are domg 
mech in the way of experimenting to help 
the Zuropean .ndigo-planters and sugar- 
planters; and the experiments are carried 
on with Indien money. Other instances 
may be given, but we refrain. 
` It will be worth while for some Hon'ble 
Member of the Imperial Legislative Coun- 
cil to ask a question about the amount. of 
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pays-directly or indirectly to the different 
industries which are owned and managed 
by the Britishers in this country, po 

How India did not require any capitali. 
from England to corstruct railways is<@ 
shown in the manner in which those rail- 
ways were constructed in this country. It 
Britishers have invested any capital in 
India, it was not because India ‘wanted 
their capital, but because they wanted to ' 
enrich themselves at the expense of the 
Indian people and to take advantage of 
the helpless position in which they are 
oplaced. i . 

In our opinion, British capital in India 
is largely a myth and even the existence of 
it (if true} does not entitle the Britishers 
to enjoy any undue political privilege, ` 





subsidy which the Indian Government a 
i & 
I. 7 GLEANINGS f 
i ` Ornamental Gardening in India. The variation in temperature distribution makes 
, 7 SH any special remarks regarding it futile. The climate, 
i i A ; g however, is such that the time factor in gardening is 
By W, Burns, D.sc., Economic BoTanist, Rounay, of universal importance. When’ the air and soil are 
beh ND = hot and humid, growth is so rapid that unless things 
EB. LITTLE, SUPERINTENDENT, GOVERNMENT Hous are done betimes the garden gets out of hand. When 
. GARDENS, BOMBAY. , the soil and air are hot and not humid, a few hours’ z 
‘The making ofa garden is a matter of design. Al Grought or exposure may ruin many plants. When 


‘design is a conscious attempt to produce a beautiful 
| pattern in a giver space. ‘The pattern may be regular 
or irregular, symmetrical or asymmetrical, but it is 
| still a harmonious whole, fulfilling the purpose of the 

designer, 
In elucidating ihis ideal for India the writers are 
` beset by two dificultles. First, India: is a ccuntry 
wita:great differences of climate in its different parts ; 
seccnd, no two people hold quite the same opinions 
regarding the orramental The purpose of this article 
îs to deal with principles in a common-sense way, 
anc to record such facts of practical experience as 
seem generally useful. 
| Let us first consider some of the conditions of 
gardening in India. 

The rainfall varies enormously in different :racts, 
from no rain to 800 inches per annum. Between such 
extremes there are all sorts of conditions and many 
possible types of garden. Some of the best gardens 
cf India are thos: which depend wholly on irrigation 
end not at all on rainfall, In most areas artificial 
watering is necessary for several months in the year. 
In many places the only source of this water is a 
F costly pipe supply, and gardens must be limited in 
; size and frequency. In other places irrigation water 
r is received at intervals aud ihe problem is one of 
etcrage. Again in other places where well water is 
available the question is one of water-lifts, 





&. 


the rains are unusually heavy, lack of previous pre- 
paration inthe way of terracing and drainage may 
mean destruction. 


; Ga > 
- Fungoid. and insect-pests, are severe and must be ` 
unceasingly combated.. 
_ In different areas garden labour is of different 
value and experience, butis on the whole inefficient, 
ignorant, and unambitious. In Poona at present‘a 
real mali (gardener) is rare. Those who do the work 
of malis, especially in bungalow gardens, are mere 
unskilled coolies who pick up a’smattering of garden- 
ing knowledge. They are often employed on mis- 
cellaneous jobs about the house in addition to their 
gardening work, Nevertheless, the pay of such- a 
man is from Rs. 12 to Rs. 20 per month, due to the 
tise in wages which is partly attributable to the 
prices paid for unskilled labour by military and 
industrial concerns. The labour, skilled or unskilled, 4 
is not so efficient as in Europe. A single malican, 
satisfactorily look after a garden of not more than 
one-ténth of an acre. The bungalow malis constant 
ery is for coolies to help him, and unless he and they 
are strictly and personally supervised they idle half 
the time. Such then are ‘the conditions. Let us now 
consider the actual operations of ornamental garden- 
ing. G 

There is ¿often no possibility of having a voice in 
the selection of the garden site. It has to,be where 
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PICTURESQUE ROAD Junction. ( Gondal State Gardens) 
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3. LAWNS, FLOWER-BEDS, BORDERS AND TREES. (Government House Gardens, Poona) 





AD. Lotus TANK. 
( Government House Gardens, Poona) 


Ygontrast : ARCHITECTURE AND FOLIAGE, 
* (Junagar State Gardens ) 









the bungalow is placed or where 
the municipality or cantogmentcan 
give it a corner. Where freedom of 
choice exists, the following points 
should receive attention. The soil 
should be rieh, at least three feet 
deep with a porous substratum. 
Where there is very deep soil, the 
nature of the’ substratum is un- 
important. Cheap water must be 
available in quantity. The site 
must be protected from wind If 
not naturally protected, a wind- 
break must be grown as one of the 
early operations. Above all, in the 
case of a public garden, it must be 
accessible to those for whom it is 
intended. The subsequent treat- 
ment of the site depends largely on 
the climate and on the labour 
available. It is important to make 
the most of any natural features. 


Let us now consider in detail— 
(1) Roads and paths. 
(2) Trees, shrubs, and hedges. 
(83) Flower-beds and borders. 
(4). Pot plants. 
(5) Climbers and epiphytes. 
(6) Lawns. 
(7) Water. 
(8) Statuary and other non: 
living ornament. 





1. RoAps AND PATHS. 


8. FOUNTAIN WITH LAWN ANDI BEDS. Given the site, the owner’s next 

ii il cae Fat task is to lay out the roads and 

(“Gladhurst,’’ Poona: Residence of Sir D. J. Tata. paths, „No planting can be done till 
e. -— ‘ 





9. LAWN AND TREES WITH ARCHITECTURE AND WATER. (Jamnagar State Gardens ) 
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10. EFFECT OF STATUARY: 
these are made, for coming and going of carts with 
road material would ruin plants already put out. 
The position of the roads must be determined by 
their function. Roads are required from the boundary 
to the door of the house, from the house to the stable 
-and servants’ quarters, from the house to the various 
“parts of the garden, and from one part of the garden 
to another. The house is the normal centre of the 
roads. Roads well made at the start are most 
economical, as their upkeep costs less. It is more 
dificult to make and keep garden roads in India than 
in England. The continual weeding necessary and 
the great wash during the rains, loosen the surface 
and carry it off, and also create dust. In the Deccan 
the best walks are those made with a good founda- 
tion of.stones of from four to six inches diameter, 
with a uniform layer of two-inch metal on top, 
bound together with murum (disintegrated trap) and 
the whole finished off with a %inch layer of gravel. 
Such a walk is easily weeded and does not become 
dusty. No attempt is made to consolidate the gravel. 
It is apt to be washed off during the rains, but can 
often be reclaimed. Stone-paved or concreted paths 
are hot and slippery. Where stone is not available 
broken bricks can be used as road-metal. 

The modern common-sense view of roads is that 
it is silly to put curves in a road unless their necessity 
is obvious, On undulating ground the road will 
naturally wind along between the hillocks, but ona 
dead level it will be straight. unless there are obstacles 
to be avoided. Too many straight walks may be 
avoided by planting groups of trees so that it appears 
that a curve was necessary to avoid them. The 
continuation of the walk, however, should be hidden 
from both sides or the curve will appear unnecessary 


À 





SACRED BULL ON PEDESTAL, 


( Jamnagar State Gardens ) 


and a short cut will quickly come into existence. 
Every Indian garden should have at least one shady 
walk as long as can be made—a place for that 
meditation and converse which arise from the paeing 
of a cloister. 


2. TREES, SHRUBS, AND HEDGES. 


Trees are used in ornamental gardening as back- 
grounds, windbreaks or screens (Illustration no. 2), as 
frames for views, as groups or isolated specimens, 
and as avenues. 
ing should be taken up, so as to get the trees well 
established rapidly. In selecting trees for windbreaks 
only thuse species should be chosen which are known 
to do well in the particular environment concerned. 
The following are some plants used as windbreaks :— 

“Cassia siamea, Acacia arabica, Casuarina equi- 
setifolia, Sesbania cegyptiaca, Dalbergia Sissoo, 
Dalbergia latifolia, Ficus retusa, and Hoematoxyion 
campechianum.” 

In planting groups, the trees should not be planted 
at regular intervals, nor should the trees be all 
of the same species or size. If trees of the same 


species are planted in a group they should be of | 


different dimensions. The best effect, however, is 
obtained when the trees of the group are of different 
species and contrast with each other im form 
and foliage. A group: thus built up allows of 
the maximum effect of light and shadow. Indivi- 
dual specimen trees should have room for full 
development and ample space around to enable 
their proportions to be seen. If such a tree is 
crowded by others at any time ofits life it suffers 
permanently. It is necessary to take care that such 
specimen trees are not damaged in the young state, 


After the road-making, tree plant- 





- 
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11. GROUP OF STATUARY IN CONSERVATORY. 


An isolated tree shows such damage much more dis- 
tinctly than does a member of a group. Trees of 
scraggy growth do not make good specimer trees. 
The mango, the banyan, the mahogany, the gold 
mohur, and various Cassias are magnificent when 
grown as individual trees. 

When planting avenues of slow-growing trees it is 
often desirable to put in trees of a quick-growing 
species alternately with the slow-growing kind. An 
effect is thus quickly obtained. The quick-growing 
trees should ‘not be allowed to crowd the others 
and should be cut out completely when the others 
have attained a fair size. The trees should be allowed 
to meet over the roadway as early as possible. If 
the boughs over the roadway are cut away severely 
before this happens, the result is a renewal of vegeta- 
tive growth from low down. After the lower parts 
of the tree are fully shaded there is little growth 
there and pruning is unnecessary. 

We do not propose to go into the pruning of trees, 
but would make one cautionary remark. T-ees are 
planted in India in their permanent quarters when 
they are much smaller than trees planted in England. 
The Indian trees therefore need more careful atten- 
tion, which as a rule they do not get. 

Shrubs are of use as backgrounds to flower beds 
‘and-borders. Large beds. and borders may be entirely 
furnished with shrubs. Shrubs may even be used as 
individual plants on lawns or other open spaces. 
Among shrubs, as among trees, some are notable for 
their foliage and some for their flowers. The 





(“Gladhurst,” Poona: Residence of Sir D. J. Tata) 


principles of grouping just enunciated hold good for 
shrubs also. = 

Hedges form a necessary undergrowth to boundary 
trees. No hedge is sufficient for effectively forbidding 
entrance to animals. Barbed wire is necessary. But 
a hedge is a useful second line of defence, and for this 
purpose spiky plants such as Agave, Acacia arabica, 
Acacia Farnesiana, and Inga dulcis ate effective. For 
screens, avenues, and generaleffect Duranta, Dodonea, 
Mulberry, and Hcematoxylon are excellent. Hedges 
should always be planted in double-rows, the seed- 
lings or cuttings of one row coming opposite the 
spaces in the other row. A foot between plants and 
a foot between rows is correct. The plants should 
be on ridges and the irrigation water should flow 
between these ridges. Hedges require to be broken or 
bent over when about two feet high to encourage 
thick growth low down. 


3. FLOWER BEDS AND BORDERS. 


With the great variety of flowers now at our dis- 
posal there is no garden in India that cannot be a‘ 
blaze of colour for at least six months of the year. 
Flower-beds are always most effective when adjacent 
to the house, or, in public gardens, to the main build- 
ings therein. Flower-beds may be cut in grass or sur- 
rounded by gravel, but should not be dotted about 
in a promiscuous manner. The best of all methods 
is to haye a flower garden consisting of beds of more 
or less formal shape, the whole garden marked off 
on two or three sides by borders of flowers backed 





by shrabs "or hedges. In India, during the rains at 
any rate, raised flower beds are a necessity. To some 
these appear inartistic, but itis more satisfactory to 
~œ have vigorous plants than water-logged sickly ones. 

A flowering border should be a mass of flowers not 
too formally arranged, tall at the back and dwarf at 
the front,” with a variety of harmonizing colours. 
The border shownin Illustration no. 3 is of this 
type. The plants composing it are :— 


Tall. Tithonia, Cosmos, Dahlia, Cleome specio- 
: sissima. 
Middle-sized. Zinnia Haageana, Coreopsis Tincto- 
ria, Coreopsis Drummondii. 
Dwarf. Tagetes patula, Gerbera Jamesoni Coreop- 
sis coronata. 
Prostrate. Vitadenia australis. 


: A bed bearing such a mass of vegetation must be 
well dug and manured, and the effect of the planting 
considered before the seedlings are inserted. Trees, 
shrubs, and flowering borders, used in combination 
have a splendid effect along the two sides of a long 
path. The trees must be well back from the road and 

Š must not shade it, otherwise the flowers suffer and 
the effect is spoiled. A path may well end in a vista 
ofthe country beyond. ( Illustration no. 7 ) 


4, Por PLANTS. 


The growing of plants in pots is understandable 
where there is no soil, as on a veranda or where the 
substratum is sheer rock. Yet we find many people, 
possessing gardens with admirable soil, who concen- 
trate their attention on pots and neglect the good 
earth, The reason may be that pot plants can be 
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12. DECORATIVE EFFECT OF OLD CANNON (Quetta). 


sold when the owner leaves the station, and thata 
newcomer can, by purchasing pot plants, get some 
ready-made foliage quickly. Pot plants need more 
care than plants in thesoil, and are in a more artifi- 
cial situation. Plants in the soil are infinitely easier 
to cultivate. Again, it is difficult to make pot plants 
look artistic. The idea of some people seems to be to 
arrange the pot plants asa guard along a road or in 
regular ranks on adisused tennis court. Telegraph 
insulators or empty bottles would do equally well. 
For special places, however, such as a veranda or its 
steps, a hall, a gravel sitting-out place, or a conser- 
vatory platform, pot plants are essential. A nursery 
must be created where these plants can be propagated 
till they are of a size proportionate to the pots inten- 
ded for them, and where sick plants can be nursed 
back to health. The composition and renewal of the 
soil in pots and the watering of pot plants are special 
points which cannot be treated here. Suffice it to 
say that water must be given in sucha way as aot 
to drive out the soil, and that the soil must be kept 
well mulched. The growing of roses.in pots is also 
a special subject and must be passed over at present. 


5. CLIMBERS AND EPIPHYTES. 


For verandas, walls, pergolas, trellis work, pillars, 
arches and tree trunks, climbers make the most 
charming adornments. (Illustration no, 6) They 
refuse to be formal, and for this reason are perhaps 
most effective when clinging to some object of clear 
cut outline such as a stone pillar ,or gateway. 
Bignonia gracilis (otherwise Bignonia unganis-cati) 
and Ficus stipulata take to stonework witheut 
support. Rampantclimbers on pergolas and trellis 





13, USE OF JAPANESE LANTERN. ( “Gladhurst,” Poona : Residence of Sir D. J. Tata ) 


work must be kept within bounds by pruning 
and old dead leaves must be at once removed. 
‘Oceasionally it is possible to screen entirely some 
ugly bamboo matting or corrugated iron by means 
of a climber. For this purpose Ipomea palmata has 
few rivals. 

Epiphytes are possible only on the trunks of trees 
in districts that suit them. In humid climates 
orchids may be used. In drier areas Bilbergia and 
other Bromelias may be employed. Along with ferns 
and climbers, Epiphytes help to beautify shady spots. 


6. Lawns. 


In-most parts of India the making and upkeep of 
dawns are expensive items. Lawns cannot exist 
unless the soil is constantly moist and constantly 
weeded. Even with this care complete renewal every 
third year is often essential. For all districts Cynodon 
daetylon (dub or hariali grass) is the best lawn 
' grass. Dub lawns may be made by the transplanting 
of turves, by dibbling, by spreading mud mixed with 
chopped plants, and by seed. Seeding does not seem 
‘to have been properly tested. The transplanting of 
turves has been done with marked success in some 

laces, but generally it is impossible to get satis- 
actory turves. Resort is usually had to dibbling or 
Spreading mud mixed with chopped plants. These 
‘methods are successful if the ground has been 
previously well cleaned and levelled, and arrange- 
ments made to carry off surplus rain water. It has 
been found useful to remove the top three inches of 
soil from the site of the lawn and heat it slowly for a 
day or two over a fire of garden rubbish, thus 
destroying all weed seeds and tubers lying in that 
layer of soil. The soil is not baked but is heated to 
about 60°C. This heated soil is replaced and the 
lawn planted. Weeds, however, are nearly always 


mixed up with the dub planted and must be eradicated 
as they appear. The smooth green carpet of a lawn 
is admirably adapted for filling up open spaces near 
to or visible from the house. Small lawns with flower 
beds are also used with excellent effect for beautifying 
the sides and junctions of main roads in the Quetta 
cantonment., (TIllustrattion no. 12) One or two 
individual trees look: well on a lawn and have no ill” 
effect on it, but extensive shade must be avoided. 


7. . WATER. 


Here we most clearly meet formality and its 
opposite, Illustration no. 8 shows the fitst arid 
Illustration no, 5 the second.Both are beautiful. There 
is no more lovely sight than a pond filled with lotuses 
and backed by reeds and palms. Such a pond can 
be contrived in a low-lying spot and is most charm- 
ing when secluded. The formal fountain or reservoir 
is intended for publicity and must be in a prominent 
place. Here all designs of aquatic gods and beasts 
are permissible. Illustration no. 9 shows the extra- 
ordinarily decorative effect of water per se. 


8. STATUARY AND NON-LIVING ORNAMENT. 


The employment of statuary requires considerable 
taste. It is obviously undesirable to erect a statue 
of a man struggling with a python in a spot intended 
as the abode of peace. The figure of a sylvan deity ~ 
peering through the leaves is, however, quite in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the place. The sacred bull on its 
pedestal in Illustration no. 10, is a fitting piece of 
ornament. The little group in the: conservatory ` 
( Illustration no, 11 ) enhance by their whiteness the 
delicate green of the foliage, act as acentre-piece for 
the undifferentiated mass of colour and are of a 
happy significance. In Illustration no. 12 is shown 
an old cannon used as ornament. Here perhaps (so 
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pene ‘art) the contrast enhances its value. 
: ess the ancientness of the gun and the sugges- 
tions that go with it, make it suitable for decoration. 
Quaint Japanese lanterns are in many gardens not 
out of place (Illustration no. 13), : 
© The genius of the place, however, should be con- 
= sidered when planting’a garden. A Japanese garden 
laboriously executed on the side of a wild hill in the 
estern Ghats is an offence to good taste. To the 
_garden-lover each place offers its peculiar opportunity 
r/appropriate design, The writers would draw 
Pears ; ~ 
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attention to the spirit and method of Indian garden- 
ing design as described by Villiers Stuart ia Saree 
of the reat Mughals.” Those who bekeve thatno 
garden can be artistically laid ‘out in straight limes . 


will receive enlightenment on perusing this charming _ 


ork. : an. S 
b Such, then, are a few of the principles which we 


believe should be the foundation of ornamental 
gardening in India. 
—The Agricultural Journal ef India, 
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i BIMALA’S STORY. 
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WAS married into.a Rajah’s house, old in 

_ dignity since the days of the Badskahs. 

Some of its manners were of the 
Moghuls and Pathans, some of its customs 
of Manu and Parashar. But my husband 
was absolutely modern, .He was the first 
of his house to go through a college course 
and take his Įm. A. degree. Both his elder 
brothers had died young, of drink, and 
had left no children. My husband did not 
drink and was not given to dissipation,— 
so foreign to the family was this abstinence 
‘that to many it seemed hardly decent! 

arity, thought they, is becoming only in 
those on whom fortune has not smiled. 
It is the moon which has room. for stains, 
not the stars. ; 

- My husband’s parents had died long 
ago, and his old grand-mother was the 
mistress of the house: My husband was 
the apple of her eye, the jewel on her 
„bosom. And so he never lacked the 
courage to overstep any of the ancient 
usages. Whenhe brought in Miss Gilby 
to teach me and be my companion, he 
stuck to his resolve in spite of the poison 
secreted by all the wagging tongues at 
home and outside. 
__ My husband had then just got through 

is B. A. examination and was reading for 
his M. A., so he had to stay in Calcutta to 
attend college. He used to write to me 
almost every day, a few lines only, and 


simple words, but his bold, round hand- 
writing w sihlook-np into my face, oh, so 
ept his letters in a sandal- 
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By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


wood box and coyered them every day 
with the flowers I gathered in the garden. 
My. husband used to say that man and 
wife are equal in love because of their equal 
claim on each other. I never argued 


point with him. But my heart t me - 


that woman’s love must be justified in 
worship,—else fie on it ! When our true love 
is alight its flame points upwards, z 
It comes back to me to-day how, im the 
days of our happiness, the fires of envy 
sprung up allaround us. That was only 
natural, for had I not stepped into my ~ 
good fortune by a fluke,—undeserving ? 
But Providence does not allow a ran of 


luck to last for ever, unless its debtof — 


honour be fully paid for, day by day, 


through many along day, and thus made os 


secure. God may grant us gifts, but the 


| 
a 
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merit of being able to take and hold them EA 


must be our own.: Alas for the beons that 
slip through unworthy hands ! 

My husband’s grand-mother and mother 
were both renowned for their beauty. 
And my widowed sisters-in-law were also 
ofa beauty rarely to be seen. When, in 
turn, fate left them both desolate, my” 
grand-mother-in-law vowed she: would not 
insist on having beauty for her remaining 
grandson. Only the auspicious oe 
with which I was endowed gained me an 
entry into this house,—-else had I no elaim 
to be here. 

In this house of luxury of ours, but few 
wives had received their meed o? respect. 
They had, however, got used to the ways 
of the family, and managed to keep their 
heads afloat, buoyed on- their Gignity as 
Ranis of an ancient house, in spite of their 


-minds are so petty, so crooked !” 
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-dai'y tears being drowned in the toam of 


‘wice and by the tinkle of the dancing 


_ girls’ anklets. Was the credit due to me 


that my husband did not touch liquor, 
nor squander his manhood in the markets 
of womanflesh ? What charm did I know 


. to soothe the wild and wandering mind of 


mea ? It was my good luck, nothing else! 
For did not fate prove utterly callous to 
my sisters-in-law, when their festivity died 
away while yet the evening was early, 
leaving the light of their beauty shining 
in vain over empty halls,—burning and 
burning, with no accompanying music ? 
Both his sisters-in-law affected a con- 
tempt for my husband’s ‘convictions. 
How absurd to keep the family ship, laden 
with all the weight of its time-honoured 
gloy, sailing under the colours of -his one 
tte wife! “Often have I felt the lash of 
the rseorn. “A thief who had stolen her 


~husband’s love !» “A sham hidden in the 






jamelessnéss’ of her new-fangled frip- 
1” The many coloured garments of 


_ pery?” The 
~ modern fashion with which my husband 


loved to adorn me, roused their jealous 
ire. “Is not she ashamed’ to make a 
clothes-shop of herself—-with her looks, 
too!” 4 

` My husband knew of all this, but his 
en-leness with women knew no bounds. 
He used to implore me to forgive them. I 
remember I once told him: ‘Women’s 
“Like 
the feet of Chinese women,” he replied. 
“Flas not’ the pressure of society cramped 
then into pettiness and crookedness! 
They are but the pawns of the fate which 
ambles with them, what responsibility 
have they of their own ?” 

My sisters-in-law never failed to get 


_ from my husband whatever they wanted. 


He did not stop to consider whether their 
reqaests were right or reasonable. But 


_ what exasperated me most was that they 


were not grateful to him for this. So 
much so, that my elder sister-in-law—who 
was so lavish with herfastsand ceremonies 
that she had no religion left for her soul— 
often used to say, so that I should hear it, 
how her famous lawyer brother had told 
her that any law court would... but [ 
will not repeat all that rubbish. I had 
premised my husband that I would not 
talk back to them, but that set me raging 
all the more, inwardly. I used to feel that 
‘goedness has a limit, which if passed, it 
somehow seems to make men cowardly. 


Shall I tell the whole truth ? I have often 
wished that my husband had the manliness 
tobealittlelessgood! § ~~ | 

_ My second sister-in-law was different. 
She was young and had no pretensions to 
Saintliness, Rather did her talk and jest 
and laugh incline to be coarse. The young 
maids with whom she surrounded herself 
were impudent minxes. But ‘there was 


-none to gainsay her, for was not this the 


custom of the house ? It seemed to me 
that my good fortune in having a stainless 
husband was an especial eyesore to her. 
My husband, however, felt more the, 
sorrow of their lot than the defects of their 
characters. I would protest: “But what 
if it is the fault of society, what makes you 
put up with it so meekly ? Even ifit does 
give a little pain, should you not...” 
But there was no arguing with him, He 
would only smile. 

My husband was very keen on taking, 
me out of the Purdah. One day I said to. 
him’; “Bat what do I want with the 
outside P= ~ i i S ; 

‘“The outside may ‘want’ you,” he 
replied. ee aa 

“If the outside has got on so long 
without me, it~ may ‘get on sometime 
longer ; it neéd not pine to death for want 
of me.” ju ee ; 

“Let it die for all I care, that is not 
troubling me. I am thinking of myself.” — 

“Oh, indeed! And what of yourself, 

tay eS cee 
p My husband was silent with his smile. 
I knew his way, and protested at once. 
“No, no, you are not going to run awa 
from me like that. I want to have this 
out with you to the finish.” © 

“Can one finish a subject with words ?” 

“Oh, do leave off your riddles and tell 

” rao) isti 


Wei. 9 j 
“Well, what I want is that I should 
have you, and you have me, more fully in 
the outside, That is where we are still in 
debt toeach other.” SE y a : 
“Why, what is wanting in the love we 
have at home?” ie 
“Here you are wrapped up in me, you 
know neither what you have, nor what < 
you want.” r ties ' 
“Look here, I cannot bear to heat you 
talk like that !” > Pais a 
“That is just why I did not want to 
talk.” me SRR Ss MERE, Be 
í “Well then, I can bear your silence even 
ess ! ’ J4 ¿ i . 
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vF never did like this way of talking of 
my husband, but ébat was not the reason’ 
why I refused to quit the Zenana. My’ 
grand-mother-in-law was then alive. My 
husband ‘had filled more than a hundred 
and twenty per cent. of the house with 
the Twentieth Century, against her taste, 
but she had borne it, uacomplaining. She 
would have borne it, likewise, if the 
daughter-in-law of the Rajah’s house had 
left its seclusion. She was even prepared 
for this happening. But I did not consider 
it important enough, to give her the pain 


efit. I have read in ‘books that we are 


called’ caged birds. I cannot speak~ for 
others, but I had so much in this cage of 
mine that there was not room forit in the 
universe,—at least that is what -I then 
= My gtand-mother-in-law was very fond 
of'me. At the*bottom of her fondness 
was the thought that, with the conspiracy 
of favourable-stars which attended me, 


` I had been able to attract my husband’s 


=) 


~ 


nss 


love: Were not men. naturally inclined 
to pluinge downwards ? None of her other 
grand-laughters-in-law, for all their 
beauty, had been able to prevent’ their 
husbands going headlong into the burning 
depths which consumed and destroyed 
them. And my grand-mother-in-law believ- 
ed that I'had been the means of extin- 
guishing this’fire, so deadly to the men of 
the family. So she kept mein the shelter 
of her bosom, and ‘trembled if I was the 
least bit unwell. ‘She did not like the 
dresses and ornaments which my husband 
brought from European shops-to deck me 
with, But’she reflected : “Men will have 
some absurd hobby or other, which is 
sure 'to be expensive. It is no use trying 
to'check their extravagance ; one is glad 


pitt if they stop*Short of ruin. If my 
Nikhil had not been busy dressing up his 


wife there is no knowing whom else “he 
might- have’ spent his money on!” So 
whenever any ‘new dress of mine arrived 
she’ used to send for my husband, and 
make merry over it with many a jest. 
Thus it cane to be that it was her taste 
which* changed, and the influence of the 
modérn ‘age felso strong upon her that 
her evenings refused to pass ‘if I did not 
tell her stories out of English books. © ` 


~- "Afters his’ grand‘mother’s death my 


husband wanted me ‘to go and live with 
him in Calcutta, But I could not bring 
myself to do that. Was not this our 
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House, which my grand -mother-in-law had 
kept under her sheltering care through all 
her trials and troubles? Would not a 
curse come upon me if I deserted it and 
went off to town ?—this was the thought 
that kept ‘meback, as her empty seat 
reproachfully looked up at me. That 
saintly woman had come into this house 
at the age of eight, and had died in her 
seventy-ninth year. She had not a happy 
life: Fate had hurled’ shaft after shaft at 
her breast only to draw out more and 
more of the nectar within it. This great 
house was hallo wed with her tears. What 
should I doin the dust.of Calcutta, away 
fromit? . > Cd 

My husband’s idea was that this would 
be a good opportunity of leaving tomy 
sisters-in-law the consolation of rulingover 
the household, giving our life, as well, 
more room to-branch out in : Caleutta, 
That is just where my difficulty'came in. 
How persistently had they -worred my 
life out, how ill had they brooked my 
husband’s happiness ; and for this they 
were to be rewarded ! And what of the 
day when we should have to come back 
here ? would I then get back my seat at 
the head ? £ s as 

“What do you want with that seat ?” 
my husband would say. “Are there not 
more precious things in life ?” 

“What do men understand about these 
things ?”—thought I to myself. “Phey 
have their nests in the outside, they little 
know the whole of what the household 
stands for. In these matters they ought 
to follow womanly guidance.’ The real 
point is, one ought to stand up for one’s 
rights... ‘To go away and leave evety 
thing in the hands of those who have all 
along-been enemies: would be nothing short 
of owning defeat. i : 3 

“Then came the day of Swadeshi in Bengal. 
And along with it my mind- and vision, 
my hopes and desires became flushed with 
the dawn ofa new era. Not’ that the con- 
fining ting, within which the aims and 
objects, the efforts and ambitions of our 
life had settled down so comfortably and 
elegantly, was broken ; but [heard a call 
from the distant horizon which, taough I 
did not understand it clearly, disturbed: 
me to my depths. * 
>From the time my husband had been a 
college student, he had been’ trying in 
many ways to get the things required by 
our people made inthe country. Aftera 
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time he had come to the conclusion that 
otr attempts at reviving our industries 
dc not succeed for want of a bank of our 
own. He wasiat the time trying to teach 
me Political Economy. This alone would 
nct have done much harm, but he also 
took it into his head to teach his country- 
men ideas of thrift so as to pave the way 
for a bank ; and then he actually started 
a little bank. Its high rate of interest, 
which meade the villagers flock so enthusias- 
tieally to put their money into it, ended 
by swamping the bank altogether. 
The old officers of the estate felt troubl- 
_ ed and frightened. There was jesting and 
jubilation in the enemies’ camp. My eldest 
sister-in-law remarked in my hearing that 
her famous lawyer brother had said that 
there was still time, by appealing to a 
court of law, to save the property and 
henour of this ancient family from the 
hands of the madman. My grand-mother- 
intaw» alone of all the family remained 
unmoved. She would scold me saying: 
“Why are you all plaguing him so? Isit 
the fate ofthe estate which is worrying 
you ? How many times have I seen this 
estate in the hands of the Court Receiver. 
Are menlike women ? They are born spend- 
thrifts-and know only how to waste. 
` Leokhere, child, count yourself fortunate. 
that with all this your husband is not 
wasting himself as well!’’ 
» My husband’s: list of charities was a 
long one. He would assist to the bitter 
- end of utter failure any one who wanted 
to invent a new loom, or rice-husking 
machine, or anything of that sort. But 
what annoyed me most was the way in 
which Sandip Babu used to fleece my hus- 
. band on the pretext of Swadeshi work. 
Whenever he wanted to start a newspaper, 
er travel about preaching the Cause, or 
take a change of air by advice of his doc- 
tor, my husband would unquestioningly 
supply him with the money. This was over 
and above the regular living allowance 
which Sandip Babu also received. And 
the strangest part of it was that my- hus- 
band and Sandip Babu did not agree in 
their opinions. | 
As soon as the Swadeshi storm reached 
my blood, [said to my husband: “I must 
bum all my foreign clothes.” 
“Why butn them ?” said he. ‘You need 
not wear them for as long as you please.’ 
“As long as I_please, indeed! Not in 
this life...’ oo 


= 


_ time ! 


FOR JANUARY, 1918 : 
“Oh, all right, do not wear them-for the 
rest of your life then. But wherefore this; 
bonfire business ?” Od: SEE TEA 
“Why thwart mein my resolye?”? «s; 
“What I want to tell you is this: why 
not try to build up something ? You-should 
not waste even the: tenth: part-of your 
energies in this destructive excitement.” 
“Such excitement will give us the energy 
to build.” : Sd Haris D 
_ “That is as much as to say that you 
cannot, light your house unless you;set 
fire to it !” ; í grmu 3 
Then there was another todo, When, 
Miss Gilby first came to us there wasa 
great flutter in the house, which-afterwards ~ 
calmed down when they got used to her. 
The whole. thing was stirred up afresh, I 
had never bothered myself, so long, as-to 
whether Miss Gilby . was, European or 
Indian, but I began todo so now. I,said 
to my husband: ‘We must get rid.o 
Miss Gilby.: He kept silent. ee i 
Miss ‘Gilby remained. But. one day, 
I was told, she was insulted by a young 
fellow on her way to church, This was.a 
boy whom we were supporting. . My hus- 
band turned him out of the house. There 
was not a soul, that day,whocould forgive 
my husband for that act. Not even I. ‘This 
time Miss Gilby left of her own accord, 
She shed tears when she came to. say 
good bye to me, but my mood would, not 
melt. To;slander the poor boy so,-and 
such a fine boy too !, He would forget: his 
daily bath and food in his enthusiasm for 
Swadeshi! . 7 s PESES: 
My husband escorted Miss Gilby .to the 
railway station in his own carriage. I 
thought he was going much too far; and 
when, exaggerated accounts of the incident 
gave rise. to a public scandal which found 
its way into the newspapers, I felt he had 
been rightly served. I had often become 
anxious at my husband’s doings, but 
had never, before this, been ashamed. But 
now I hgd. to blush for, him:! Idid not 
know exactly, nor did I care, what wrong 
poor Naren may or may not have done to 
Miss Gilby,—but the idea of sitting in 
judgment upon such a thing at such a 
I should have refused to damp the © 
spirit which. prompted young Naren to` 
defy the Englishwoman. -i could not but 
look on Jit as a sign of cowardice in amy 
husband that he should fail to understand 
thia simple thing. And so I blushed for 
m. . on i | ; EESE SiT 
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» And yet it was not that my husband 
had nothing todo with Swadeshi, or was 
in any way against the Cause. But he had 
not been whole-heartedly able to accept 
the spirit of Bande-Mataram L “I am 


Ta $ 
tf ‘Set : . “ 


YOU ask: me for my impressions about 
Japan. To write on Japan is a dift- 
= © cult task ;“so many things have been 
already written, so many silly things: 
also,..but these more on the people than 
on their country." For the°country is so 
wonderful, picturesque, manysided, © un- 
expected, charming, wild or ‘sweet ; it is 
in its appeatance so much as synthesis of 
all the other countries of the world, from 
the tropical tothe arctic, that no artistic 
eye can remain indifferent to it. I believe, 
many excellent descriptions have been 
given of Japan; I shall not then attempt 
to add mine which would certainly be. far 
less interesting. But the people of Japan 
have, in general, been misunderstood, and 
misrepresented, and on that subject some- 
thing worth saying remains to be said. 
In most cases foreigners come in touch 
with that part of the Japanese. people 
which has 
apan of money-makers and imitators 
‘of the West ; obviously they have proved 
very clever imitators, and you can easily 
find here a great many of those things 
which make the West hateful. If we judge 
Japan by her statesmen, her politicians and 
her businessmen, we shall find-her a coun- 
try ‘very much ‘like one of the Powers of 
Europe; thoughShe possesses ‘the vitality 
and concentrated energies of a nation 
which has not yet reached its zenith. ; 
~ That/energy is one of thè most interest- 
features of Japan. It is ¥isible-every- 
fete , in everyone; the old and the young, 


> in 
w 
.. the workmen, the women, the children, the. 


students, all; save perhaps the ‘‘new rich”, 
display i their daily life the most wonder- 
ful storage óf concentrated energy. With 
their perfect love for Nature and beauty, 
this accumulated strength is, perhaps, the 
most distinctive and widely spread charac- 


ene 
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n spoiled by foreigners,—a ° 


willing to serve the country,” he! would 

say, ‘tbut to belaud it is to spoil it.” . 

(To be continued.) ~ 
Translated by. 
_SURENDRANATH TAGORE. 
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By Mme Mirra RicHARD. 


teristic of the Japanese. Thatis what you 
may observe as soon*as you reach that 
Land of the Rising Sun where'so many 
people and. so many treasures are gather- 
ed in a narrow island, : i f ie 

But if you have,—as' we have had—the 
privilege’ of coming in contact with the 
true Japanese, those who have kept an- 
touched the righteousness and‘ bravery 
of the ancient Samurai, then you can under- 
stand what in truth is Japan) you can 
seize the secret of her force. They know 
how to remain silent ; and though they 
are possessed: of the most ‘Acute: sensitive- 
ness, they are, among'the people I have 
met, those who express it the least. A 
friend here can give his life with the great- 
est- simplicity to save yours, though he 
never told TE before he loved you in such 
a profound and unselfish way. Indeed he 


_ had not even told you that heloved you 


at all. And if you were not able to read 
the heart behind the appearances, you 
would have séen Only a very exquisite 
courtesy which leaves little room for the 
expression of spontaneous feelings. Never- 
theless the feelings are there, all the 


stronger perhaps because of the lack of 


the 


outward manifestation ; and if an oppor- 
tunity préesents itself, through an act, very 
modest arid veiled sometimes, you suddenly 
discover depths of affection: wt ote 
This is:specifically Japanese ; among the 


nations of the world, the true Japanese,—. 


those who have not become westernized,— 
are perhaps the least selfish. And this 
unselfishness is not the privilege of the well 
educated, the learned or the religious 
ople; in all social ranks you may find it. 
For here, with the exception of some t- 
lar and exceedingly pretty festivals, religion 
is not a rite ora cult, itis a, daily life of 
abnegation; obedience, self-sacrifice. È 
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_ The Japanese are taught from : their i'in- 
. fancy,that life is duty and not pleasures 
They accept that dtity—so often hard and 
painful—with'\ passive submission. They 
are not tormented by the idea of making 
themselves happy. It gives to the life of 
the whole country a very remarkable self- 
comstraint, but no joyful and free ex- 
parsion; it creates an atmosphere of 
tension and effort of mental and nervous 
Strain, not of spiritual peace like that 
wh.ch can be felt in India, for instance. 


indeed, nothing in Japan can be com-’ 


pared to the pure divine atmosphere 
which pervades India and makes of her 
such a tunique and precious country ; not 
even in the temples and the sacred monas= 
teres always so wonderfully situated, 
sometimes on the summit of a high moun. 
tain covered with hugecedar trees, difficult 
to reach, far from the world. below...... 
Exterior calm, rest and silence are there, 
but not. that blissful sense of the infinite 
which comes froma living nearness to the 
Unique. True; here all speaks to the eyes 
and mind of unity—unity of God with ‘man, 
unity of man with Nature, unity of man 
with man. But this unity is. very: little 
felt and lived; Certainly the Japanese have 
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Bengali Phonetics. . 
‘(Nore.—In phonetic transeriptions in the following 

article; [9] stands for the sound of the Bengali 4 (o in 


Bagiish hot), [g] for the sound ofe in English there, 
Freach mère, [æ] for that found in English ‘hat, 


Sizin 


Bengali 4 ;lə] for the English sound in her, [s’] for’ 


palatal ‘s, W of Sanskrit and Bengali *;4.and.4 ; [ce] 
and [j] are for Sanskrit (and Bengali) and & (5 and 
my and are very near the English ch andj}‘ [t, d] are 
interdentals in the Indian languages, ‘alveolar in Eng- 
Eshi d] are Indian cerebrals. before’ a syllable 
shows that it is stressed, ‘and: after a vowel. denote 
its increase in quantity, and — atter a vowél or con- 
somaint shows that it is nasalised Want. of ee 
letters has compelled the use of certain -amake:shi 
&gs; the 5s aa the separate tilde for the nasalis 
vowels, etc, ai ey 4 ; reat į 
Saden of Bengali Philology’ have undoubtedly 
read with interest Mr.’ J.D. Anderson's paper 
on Bengali “sounds ‘which «appeared in; the. Modern 
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a highly ‘developed sense of generous 
hospitality, »reciprocal~ help, mutual 
support; but in their feelings, their 
thougts, their actions in general, they are 
among the most individualist, the most 
separatist people. For them the form is 
predominant, the form is attractive. It 
is suggestive too, it speaks of some deeper 
harmony or truth, of some law of nature 
or life. Each form, each act is symbolical, 
from the arrangement of the gardens and 
the houses .to the famous tea ceremony. 
And sometimes in a very simple and usual 
thing you discover a symbol, deep, elabo- 
‘rated, willed, that most of the people know 
and understand ; but it is an exterior an 

learnt knowledge—a tradition, it is n 

living truth coming, from: the depth of 
spiritual experience, enlightening heart arid 
mind. Japan is essentially the country of 
sensations; she lives through her eyes. 
Beauty rules over her as an uncontested 
master ; and +all her atmosphere incites to 
mental and vital activity, study, observa- 
tion, progress, effort, not to silent and 
blissful: contemplation. But» behind) :this 
h aspitation which 


activity stands a hig 
the future of her people will reveals vo 
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Review for „October, 1917. The valde _ of “Mr, 
Anderson’s ‘contributions in’ this line, especially. 
Bengali Accentuation, cannot: be rated; too high, 
and some .of his} suggestions;,. are striking, and 
seem to, point at, the true solution of many of the 
peculiar phenomena of Bengali. The Bengali race is 
a mixed one, béing composed of Munda and’ Dravi- 
dian, and Tibeto-Barman (Mongoloid)clements, with 
a little Aryan,;weneer... The proper, inyestigation-of 
ourjracial and linguistic originsrh not been yet ẹri- 
ously taken in hand, except by one or two scholars, 
The “non-Aryan element in our race naag cit has 
been neglected by’ ngali scholars, perhaps: ‘with: the 
singlesexcegtion of Mr.) Bijay. Chandra;-Majumdar, 
Prejudice .horapt iguprance, and a, false . sense of 
race-pride, which happily aré ‘passing away, were 
responsible for this. © A Bart from the question of the 
study of our linguistic ‘origing,’ a . thorough: study + 
of the Bengali Language as it is may bie,said to have ° 
just, begun. . first require to take stock of the 
actual state of things, to generalise laws and deduce 
our conclusions, ‘before we tan be in a position to 
institute a comparative study with the aboriginal 
speeches. We are jist. at the beginning of thefirst 
stage ;,for/Bengali studies were held at a, discount, as 


ainprofitableand unnecessary ; bat the Spirit of Curi- 
osity has come to Bengal, and her path has been 
through the much-maligned University of Calcutta ; 
and we trust we shall be able to qualify.ourselves 
for the second stage in proper time. Te 
i: pOf the three non-Aryan elements. whichhave con- 
tributed to our Bengali race, the Munda element 
may be said to preponderate in West Bengal, and- the 
nood in the East. The difference in intonation 
Sg] marks ofthe speech of a Manbhum peasant 
from that of a Maimansingh one has obviously “a 
gant deal to do with this fact. Present-day bo 
‘Bengali is an artificial dialect, which, however, is i 
very lose touch with the®livitig dialects; rhuch'as 
literary German and Hindi or Urdu-ate. These dialects 
are of independent! origin, ‘being’ po ‘derived 
from theispeeehes of groups of ‘Aryda-speaking Maga- 
‘anaaseegers in non-Aryan Radha, Varéndra, Vanga 
‘and: KA arüpapand these dialects roughly © apebting 
‘fall into two main types—[1]} Western or Radbiya 
(vulgo Rédio):dialects, and (2) Eastern and Northern, 
‘Wangija, Wangala dt Hanggl' dialeéts. Apart from 
differences, the .‘Bangal’ group is 


P ae als. 
„marked off by certain well-known phonetic charac- 
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teristics, of which the most noteworthy are—~ 
° (i) ‘pronunciation “of the palatal “stops [c, j] as 
dental affricates [ts, dz or z], and of@ [ch].as [s]; Go 
~ | (ii) tendency to turn the sibilant [s’] to a guttural 
spirant [h; h}, ESTIS. f i pe p poci 
(ii) tendency tò deaspiration very pronounced, | 
(iv) presence of i-epenthesis, and absence": of 
Umlaut which is so very characteristic of modern 
West Central dialects, | Aan Pee aS 
“The colloquial of Calcutta and its neighbouring 
districts, which is a form of Western Bengali, has. now 
become the Standard for all Bengal, and, educated 
people everywhere try to follow the Calcutta intona- 
tion in discourse or in reading standard book Bengali. 
‘But local tendencies and dialectal habits are persist- 
ent, and it is very easy for a Calcutta Bengali to 
‘detect an East Bengal‘accent, although the grammar 
-afid vocabulary are irreprodchable. From the fact 
‘that a very riglap eens, ied the cultured people in 
‘Calcutta itself are from East Bengal, certain» Bast 
‘Bengal iaritiés ‘of intonation are becoming 
familiar to. Calcutta Bengalis, and even some Bast 
Bengali forms, or new forms on the model of East 
Bengali; are coming into ‘promivence in the Caleutta 
dialect. However, in studying the Phonetics.: of 
Bengali, we should take one of the colloquial dialects 
‘as the standard, since the forms ofthe book language 
are pronounced differently in different dialectal areas. 
_The dialect par excellence for this- purpose is the 
¿Calcutta dialect. . For phonetic transcription, the in- 
‘tonation and enunciation of this dialect alone should 
be taken ‘into ‘consideration; “unless the aim is the 
study ofa particular tocal dialect. In studying English 
‘phonetics, the sounds of the Standard Southerh 
Speech are taken as the. norm, although the Scotch 
and Irish dialects are more archaic in certain aspects 
in their sounds. The pronunciation of a true Calcutta 
Bengali of the classes, or of a- Bengali, speaker 
samitheedace | classes. in Twenty-four: Parganas, 
Í gli, Howrah; Nadiya, Bardwan, or Murshidabad, 
will for this purpose be of greater value than that of 
heigrps cane Jacca or aGpimeneings Bengali educated 
in Calcutta, who does not habitually speak the 
standard colloquial, or who has not been able to 
shake off’ his dialectal peculiarities. ‘Thus in pro: 
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‘principle which ought to be ` follow 
-gali work, and I have’ expressed» this view if a> 
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Mouncing:a word like 409; from ‘Skt..[vahya} on FF) 
[=Skt. raksa], wheré the Calcutta Bengali will say 


'ro'kkha, 


‘tre k 


‘Uba-jjho,.. Iba jjho}, and 
years or lro‘kkhe], a Bengali from Eastern Bengal 


will say [baijj(h}?, baizz®] and [rojkkha, rojkkhe]. 


‘This‘Eastern Bengal habit of epenthesis is: a very oid 


one, judging fromthe orthography. of the old MSS., 
and of the Crepar,Xaxtrer Orthbhed. |. -i s .- 
Thephonetic’ system of thewstandard colloquial 
naturally enough should be takén as the basis for the 
study of Bengali Phonetics and'Phonology.: While 
‘making phonetic transcriptions of Bengali words, 


‘should Be taken not to'mingle-dialectal forms. And the 
-phonetic transcription im a scientific _ work om i 


Phonetics, must be in a roman alphabet. This isa 
‘even ina Bén- 


Paper 
in the Pravasi for,Vaisakh 1324, I have followed to 
«some extent this principle,in my, article on the Crepay 
Xaxtrer Orthbhed ix the Vangiya Sahitya Pari 
Patrika: and in,my. thesis on the Sounds of Ben 
„which has heen approved by the Calcutta’ University 
for a Premchand Roychand Studentship, I have used a 
phoneticoalphabhet: which: is mainly a compromise 
between ‘the alphabet of the Association Phonetigue 
Internationale and that recommended by the:-Geneya 
‘Congress of Orientalists for Sanskrit sand: Indian lam- 
guages. For the roman: phonetic script seeks -te res 
present the -exact sounds, whereas the forms in the 
Bengali ‘homic ‘script, howsoever modified, retain.a 
‘great deal of their present unphonetic nature. 
„Ishall now. consider some of the views put forward 
by Mr. Anderson regarding the ae 8 vowel sounds, 
As to thé influencë of non-Aryan idioms in Bengali, 
I agree fully with what Mr. Anderson has said. Iam 
not at all competent to speak anything on that point— 
for all my knowledge of aboriginal languages amounts 
toa very imperfect acquaintance with Munda (Ho). 


Mr. Anderson notices three different sounds of the 
Bengali 2 [i], as inthe three groups [1] fa, frata; 
[2] fast, 14-2, feta ; [3] Pia should rather say that 


there are only two ‘forms of [i] in Bengali, —the 
difference between them being merely of stress, 
The short [i] cannot be stressed, but the long 
{i is] is sigh mated Stress ina Bengali 
word in the standard dialect depends always upon 


1 Kripar S’astref Artha-bhéd gata “teas asco = 


‘Exposition of the Gospel of Mercy’—an old ~ i 
catechism on the Roman Catholic faith, by Padre 
ASSUMP, (c. 1734). The book-is in the dialeét of 


Dacca, and was printed about that date at Lisbon, it 
Roman characters, after the Portuguese system 

spelling, with a Portuguese translation on the opposite 
page. This book is valuable as ‘a specimen of early 
Bengali prose, and the help it affords in studying 
Bengali Phonetics is inestimable. “A mutilated cop 
is in the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
The book has been noticed in two articles in the 
Journal of the Bengali Academy of Letters (Vangiya 
Sahitya Parishad Patrika), No. "3 for the Bengali 


year 1323, 
B 
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position ; and in standard Bengali, it is always initial; 
but the same cannot be said of all: the dialects. 
Length also depends upon a special habit of speech of 
Benygali,to which my attention was first drawn by’ Pfin- 
cipal Ramendra Sundar Trivedi, and which Feall the 
principle of faatasi. (dvi-matrika-t&, i.e, dimetrism 
or bimorism) %-By this habit ‘short: words normally 
are made to take two morae ; a monosyllabic word of 
one, mora is madelong, and words of more than two 
-moraé are shortened to two morae. ' This is true main- 
‘of the standard! colloquial, and possibly of most 
cts: This habit, has brought about the current 
umlauted forms in the»'standard dialect. -Thus the 


names of the letters $, 4, 5, ù, D etc.; are always pro- 


nounced long :—[k9:, kh: , $01, po: a09 1:44 27, Stressed, i:e; prolonged or long,.,and, unstressed. or 
shorts- These three sounds are the close [e] and nthe 
(el as in 


Sa, 9%; BA, which are pronounced both as. dissyllables 
amd monosyllables, até® {\koro, tkholo, |tolo, ipodo, 
je 1), or [iko:r, kh5, ito pod, ical}. But 
accent imparts a certaiti enhancing effect on the quan- 

‘ity of ‘the vowel, at least in Bengali. So that if we 
take a word like #4 and 64,,which is of two, more 
both as (tk \r), 1201 Jand as [ik>:r; 129:1], we-find that 
the quantity of the two.[ i} vowels, sif the «word: is 
pronounced ‘as ‘a/idissyllable, is not exactly 1--4=2 
morae ; the stress on the first [)] makes it decidedly 
longer than the second onew I have :no access to 
metrographic instruments, but 1 would lay down:that 
the initial stressed vowel has about double the quan- 
tity of the following unstressed one. The quantity of 
a vowel also depends -very much on initial. sentence 
t stress which is so. very characteristic of Bengali. We 
have in this way three types of the same vowel, judged 
from quantity» | - 

(iy Short and unstressed, which I would call 3% 
os (hrasva) 

(ii) Long through stress, in polysyllables, which’I 
3 would call #14 (dirgha) ii 

Long through the dimetristic habit, in mono- 
syllables, or in. polysyllables. through special 
“reasons of pitch. This 1 would call 4% (pluta) 
in a modified sense. : 

(ii);and (iii) might be called by alternative names 
aq (medium) and Ñ$ (long). 

_ These three types can be very conveniently re- 
presented by the symbols adopted by the Interna- 
tienal Phonetia A’ssociation : the simple vowel [>, a, 
i0, 3, etc.] for the short and unstressed sound, the 


Gii) 


vewel with one dot following [9°, a’, i', 0°, 0°] for the | 


long (or medium) sound, and the vowel with a colon 
or two dots for the prolonged one [9:, a:,i:, 0:, 9:]. 
The words cited by Mr. Anderson I would propose to 
arrange in this way ; 

(i) short : second syilable in fof [itini] (in t33, 
we pronounce the i as a part of the diphthong oi 


[jaboi], not as [ ja’bo-i]) 


2 I have touched upon this point slightly in my 
thesis on the Bengali Dialects which has been accept- 
ed. by the Calcutta University for the Jubilee Re- 
search Prize for this year (1917). 
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io Gi) stressed’ and long = fa {idirb `} fats (\di‘lam), 3 


Piai [pita] (we. never say [pinta D; ff : [tini], 


“Pia [isibo, -bo] 


(iii) stressed and long, or vroloniged fara [is':b] 
(fm [itin], #4 [rini], Ma [bir] ete) Lm vi o 


The .dimetristic habig asserts itself even in foreign 
loan. words. The, English. foot, boot, fit, tin, judge, 


{itat,ibnt,/At, itin, \dzedz] are [phu:t, bu: , phi: "tim, 
pi Bengali, The Persian [bads kam. mY gan 
-gul, cik, p =9] become [bo:d, ko:m, dom, g9:j, 
‘gu:l or go:l, cisk, po:l].in Bengali, | os! . nin t 
-cThevletter-@ has three sounds, each oftwhich is , 


open, [,] as. in- South English man, and [g].. 
French mére,, English there, The‘. last is: -habi- 
tually, used in East Bengal-for initial [e] and [æ]: 


" 


Ce, CFA, in thestandard dialect [ke:s's ikæno], in E. é 


Bengali_[kg:s’,. kg:n]. For common purposes, the 
groups i, Wl, or -Ji,,i.e. ya, are made to denote the 
open sound (AF5 of 41%] Dotad) of 4, in words which 
are, not Saaskrit fatsamas.,; Some of the rules for the 
open pronounciation of 4 have been found out by Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore; cf. his S‘abda-tattva, article 
aia ai i RAPA 
With regard to the modification which Bengali 
a and &j [9,a] undergo, Mr. Anderson thinks that 
they are brought about by the contiguity of certain 
consonant groups. Now as a matter of fact {these 
changes are due not to the influence of consonants, 
but rather of vowels. In fact, these vowel-mutations 
of Bengali are characteristic of the -standard dialect, 
and they are exactly of the nature of the Germanic 
Umlaut.. For instance, the change of 4 [9] to [o], of 
al [a] to [e] : these are true Umlaut forms of Bengali. 
The Eastern Bengal dialect does not favour Umlaut; 
where we meet with an [i}: or! [u] Umlaut in the 
standard language, the typical East Bengali form 
will have i-epenthesis : e. g., ẹfan| [koria] —Standard 
[iko:re], Eastern Bengal [ikoira] ; atai . (rakhia]— 
Standard [ire kho], Eastern Bengal [raikha] ; az 
[jol-ua]—[ijo:10], [zola] respectively ; Algal [s’athua] 
—[is’e'tho], [s‘aitha] respectively; This 90 and 
ape can be differentiated for etymological purposes 
by a cedilla, as it is sometimes done in printing Old 
English texts. In Sanskrit words, the semivowel [y] 
in, groups like [ky-, ty- jy-] behaves like the vowel 
[i]. The letter Æ (=ks in Sanskrit) had the sound of 
[(k)ky, (k)khi] in Old Bengali; this [y] element 
‘also becomes vocal, and umlauts the preceding 
vowel, and modifies a following [0] or [a]. The com- 
pound letter @ (=jfi of Sanskrit, pronounced gny in 
medieval times) also becomes (@ey (gi and 
behaves just’ like œ. ‘In modern Bengali educated 
speech, however, % has lost its [y] element. opis 
Some of the laws of Umlaut and i-epenthesis in 
Bengal, which have a bearing on the groups of words 
ci age 


by Mr, Anderson, may be thus stated : 


<4 


oa 


nevi) sisumlaut of 9: I-i=0—i. 
 wumlaut of 9: 9—u=0—U. > ; 
~ This is a peculiarly West Bengali mutation, but it 
yhas invaded East Bengali also. afs, ¥Z=[\mo ti, 
‘mo'nu), af% [is'o'sti]. ee 
` Bat (9] when it is the privative affix, does not 
mutate to [0] in similar cases—e. g. fraa [oniom], 
“fru 

Gi) Where [-i] or [-u] is dropped after [a],. in the 
standard dialect the [a] -is lengthened, but in East 
Bengal this [i] or [u] undergoes epenthesis, and the 
. [u] becomes [i] : ~ ° 





-a » Kiterary < Standard East 
%=Old Bengali) ‘Colloquial Bengali 
-afai kali kalo kail 
air aji o > aij aiz 
s ca'li, : täl tsail 
Lot, otea calu, cau:l 
ata manus’er ma‘ns’er ` mains’er 
alqs‘a'dhu+9r ——s’a:dh(er) s’ajd(er) 


(iii) -y- in consonant nexi, and in # and @ [kkhy, 
ggy—] mutates the [9] in a preceding syllable to [0], 
and doables the preceding consonant in the standard 
colloquial ; in the East Bengal dialects, it becomes an 
epenthetic [i} but it doubles the preceding consonant 
all the same : 


Literary Standard East 
(=Old Bengali) Colloquial Bengal 
gaj kəlyə iko'llo, -3 koillo 
aq ədyə lo*ddo,-o diddo 
am lokkhyi Notkkhi loikkhi, lokki 
weap moddhye Imo'ddhe midde 

© atat la'bonuyə Ila'bonno laboinno 
za hold” tho'lo ‘ilə, oil 
Few kritoggyx—~  Ikritoggo™ kritoigg> 
atiy jo'ggy? ljo'ggo z0igg2 
ABI sfottyo Is‘ortto, !s’o'tti s/2;tt c 
qa joggya—” ijo'g33~, joggi—”zioggo 
BASF] upottyaka lupottoka updittoka 


AFIA |so’*stoyon 

It will be seen that the -y- final in certain very 
colloquial words changes the following 9 to iin the 
standard dialect, eeg, afer Af afo (dotti, for Skt. 
daitya) af% afm | - 

qq, Sqare pronounced [is’9"tto, “to'tto] both in the 
standard dialect and in East Bengal ; there is no 
mutation of the initial 9 (although the standard dialect 
prefers the less open sound of 0 for the final 9), and 
there is no i-epenthesis. 

(iv) When in an initial syllable [9] occurs after a 
consonant followed by -y-, or after * (=khy), the [9] 
becomes [æ] or [g¢] ; and this [æ] or [g] is umlauted 
to [e] if followed by [i] : e. g., 

à 10 


ae COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


\s’o'stoyon, Is’o*sten Is’oistoyon ` 
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WB (=Skt. vyasta)—[ibæ'st9], but IË [bers’ti] 
azta—t[beebohar, bæ bhar, be*bhar] 

we [bekto], but fF, [bekti] 

qa [bey], 78 [nesta] 

aAa Dat [bæ thar ibe thi] ; 


with regard to %, the change to [æ], [g]; and then [e] 
by Umlaut is found only in the old-fashioned pronun- 
ciation, which the educated classes are now dropping. 
æ is no more [khy9d], but [kh9] ; this is due to a desire 
to follow the Bengali mode.of reading Sanskrit [ksa] 
as ayes even when reading Sanskrit texts, This 
new [kh9] is mutated by [i] to [kho] regularly. 


Thus—Old pronunciation , New pronunciation 


ae kheeny khen kho:n - 
=e] khee"ma kho'ma 

afs khyoti, khgti khe'ti kho'ti 

eal khe'ttri kho'ttri 


maä—a newly imported learned word—kho*ttro, 
(also khottro, through the influence of the more 


mon 4f% khottris), 


In purely literary words like gat, the vernacular 
habit is not extended : -J7 is [Is’o'ndi], occasionally 


fis'6rndii} The group—cons.+y2 is much used to 
denote the foreign sound of 9 or 6 in modern Bengali 


orthography : cf. English sir =7J4 | 


(v) -ya (il) after a consonant was [ea] in old 
Bengali. This [ea] has become [æ] in modern 
Bengali, evidently through an intermediate [g] or [ga] = 
e. g, Slt, OB. [teag], now [tæ:g]; so, in all cases. 
Persian [ya], English [g9]. Portuguese [g] also 
become [ze]: pyālą > peala > pæla ; bearer > beara . 
> bee (yra ; pera > peara * > pe(y)ra. 

wand F similarly became [(g)ge—] and [khe] = 
wala, #{3=[ge—n. kheento]. But is changingits value 
from khy to kh, hence in modern educated pronunci- 
ation, the common [khzent2] would be [ikha nto], and 
laa, which isa learned word, is always [ikha‘lon], 
never [ikhz‘lon]. ~ 

(vi) [a] (ai) followed by a consonant nexus having 
-y-, or by ® and &, remains [a'] in the standard dia- 
lect, in East Bengal the -y- undergoes epenthesis, and 
we get [ai]. The consonant preceding -y is doubled, if 
there is one consonant only: 

abet, ary, StH, cites, ata etc, are respectively in 
the standard dialect and in E. Bengali [s’a‘k&hi, 
mand or ma‘nni, bha'ggs or bha'ggi, pra ggo— 
dhannd] and [s‘aikki, ma'nnd, bea'ggo, p a 
dainnd]. But atA} is not [s’aiddi], but [s’addi) in 
East Bengali ; there is no epenthesis. [-hy-] has the old 
Prakritic pronunciation of [ijh] and the epenthesis, 
however, takes place in E. Bengali. 

Mr. Anderson says that the initial vowel sound in 
qty is not &j [a], but that represented by [æ] in 
phonetic script. Now the symbol [æ] is borrowed 
from Old English, and, as in OE, it represents in the 
alphabet of the Phonetic Association the simple open 
sound of a in New English hat, back and of 4 in 
Bengali 4 ; it is not a diphthong sound, [a-e] or [ai]. 
But qt is always pronounced[Iba jjho] in the standard 
colloquial, and an East Bengal accent will make it 
[baijjo] or [baizzo]: it never has the pronunciation 


com 


T4 4 


-bæjjo]. Probably Mr. Anderson means [ai]; which 
was the sound he must have beard, The avoidance ` 
Df this epenthetic i is one of the shibboleths to detect 
au East Bengal accent, and cultured -Bengali 
speakers from East Bengal, even when they have lived 
in Calcutta or standard colloquial areas for years, 
cannot wholly get over that. ai ] is occasionally 
found as[ 9! Jor[ ay ]. As in the case of all living 
languages, we should make discrimination between 
dialects. Mr. Anderson is living so far from Bengal 
that he is bound to be handicapped by want of mate- 
rials in. the work of phonetic investigation ; but that 
‘does not in the least lessen the value of his, methods 
-and also of many of his results. - 

The enormous difference which marks off Bengali 
Phonetics from that of Sanskrit-and also of most other 
Indo-Aryan vernaculars is patent to all serious stu- 
dents of the language. Bengali has developed the, 
open [9] sound, both long and short, from the [ə], ie. 
the ‘samvpta’ form of the Indo-Aryan [a] ; it has devel- 
oped a short [a], and two open sounds of the Sanskrit 
3 [æ, g]. The rules of Sanskrit sandhi are not appli- 
cable to Bengali, and their inclusion in a Bengali 
Zrammar is due to the common mistake of regarding 
as native Sanskrit forms and compounds borrowed 
by the language. 

Ido not propose to say anything at present on the 
ahrase-accent of Bengali, and its influence in de- 
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termining Bengali verse forms, nor can 1 touch upon 
the question of non-Aryan (Bodo) influence. Mr. 
Anderson has given a correct exposition of the pheno- 
mena of Bengali accentuation. This initial phrase 
stress, which seems to ignore all other syllables, is 
very marked in the standard colloquial, and the wides»: 
spread habit of umlauting, as well as the development 
of holophrastic expressions (e.g. Iko'jjacco for ¢#t¥ 
a2cse kotha jaitecho, ne:s'geja—for azal tA 
ftal ql loia asis’ gia ja) are unquestionably due to this 
strong initial phrase Stress, } ar 

`i The scientific study’ of our language has just 
begun, and the greatest of Bengali poets and thinkers 
is ofe of our pioneers in this direction. The fittest 
persons to carry on researches into the facts of a living, 
language would be those who are born to it, and have 
received a scientific training. But we are very grate- 
ful to our western gurus, tho were the first to shake 
us out of the sleep of ages, and who have taught us 
so much, Mr. Anderson fully deserves that honoured 
title; for he has tried to teach us in a matter which 
is vitally important for us, namely, our language ; 
and he has real love and enthusiasm for the subject, 
and his genuine desire is to see us excel in it. ; 

SUNITI-KUMAR CHATTERJI. 
(Lecturer in English, Calcutta University), 

10 December, 1917, ; 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


ENGLISH. 


ASOKA, by J. M. Macphail, M.A., M.D., of United 
Free Church Mission, Bamdah, This is a small book 
` f 88 pages, published in the “Heritage of India” 
eries, edited by two missionary gentlemen, the Right 
Beverened Bishop of Dornakal and Dr. Farquhar, 


The book before us is intended for popular use in 
india. But unfortunately it gives a very poor idea of 
tae India of Asoka. The 
zquainted with recent 
€tach himself from the missionary bias. 


“Nand king of Magadha” ruling at the 
tame of Alexander’s retreat ie ‘accofiiag to the 
who was (according to the 
aathor) expelled by Chandragupta. But in fact it 
and not Maha-Padma him- 
saf. Further at p. 60, this beginning of the Maurya 
rele is mentioned as -originating “in murder’! A 
warrior chieftain is said to have shared at first the . 
tarone of Chandragupta (p. 13). “But he was soon 
csposed of, and Chandragupta reigned alone.” All 
this is solemnly put down as the history of Chandra- 


gupta. 


At” 


> ' 
“Its elaborated and highly concentrated system 
was the last word of the Bast on the art of Govern- 
ment,” (pp. 26-27), and ‘that the East has never 
understood anything but centralization in Govern- 
ment.’ A more moderate contempt for the East would 
have rescued the learned author from falling a prey 
to this cheap wisdom. $ 

The book lacks arrangement and scholarly treat- 
ment of its subject. Not only there is nothing new 
in the volume, but it fails to utilize the work done by 
others, 1 ; 

~ K. P. JAYASWAL. 

Proceedings ‘of the Indian Association for the 

Cultivation of Science. _ i ; 


VoL, III, Part If, 
RATED 
My SC. 


This paper will only be intelligible to readers 
Possessing an advanced knowledge of Mathematics. 
The writer had previously investigated the sound 
produced by the collision of two solid spheres and 
shown that it was due to “aerial waves set up by 
the reversal of the motion of the spheres as a whole,” 
He investigated the intensity of the sound in different 
directions by the aid of a new instrument which he 
calls “the Ballistic Phonometer,” The Mathematical 
problem “of finding the nature of the fluid motion 
set up by the reversal of thespheres, taking the 
finite duration of impact into account” is, the writer 
remarks, one of great difficulty. For the purpose of 


On AERIAL WAVES GENE- 
BY IMPACT dy Sudhansukumar Banerjee, 





Mathematical ‘treatment he replaces it by a simplified 
problem, Even’ this is -difficult enough and leads to 
elaborate calculations which must. have cost many 
hours of hard work. The reviewer confesses he has 
` not verified them and can only judge of the agree- 
iment between theory and experiment “bythe very 
interesting figures at the end of the paper, These 
shew that it is satisfactory. The paper is: a good, 
honest bit of work showing both mathematical 
knowledge and experimental skill. 


Vou. Ul. Parr ll, ON THE DIEFRACTION OF 
LIGHT BY CYLINDERS OF LARGE RADIUS ġy Nalin- 
mohan Basu, M. SC. t ' 


_ The mathematics ‘Tquired in this paper is not so 
difficult as in the preceding, but still it is a good 
*deal beyond the layman. The writer works out the 
‘position of the bands mathematically and finds the 
results of theory agree satisfactorily with those of 
experiment. An illustration showing the bands is 
given in the plate at the end of the paper. The 
| concluding remark of the-previous notice applies to 
> this paper also. r He 


THE EASTERN QUESTION: A HISTORICAL 
* STUDY IN EURÓPEAN DIPLOMACY : dy’ J. A. R; 
Marriott, M. P: Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. 

1917. Price 12-6 d net. 456 pp. 

. This is a history of the Osmanli Turks from the 
foundation of their Empire in the city of Constantine, 
as well as of the Balkan States with which the 

histéry of European Turkey is so intricately mixed 
up. At the end ofeach chapter a list of references is 
given, and there are several maps showing the 
changes which the political geografhy of these 
countries has from ‘time to time idee. The 
book is a serious contribution tothe history of the 

Near East, and it demonstrates, as nothing else 

could, the brutal and callous selfishness of European 

fomacy, and the total exclusion of moral consider- 

« ations in international policy. The book is, however, 
too full of facts and dates to be interesting to the 
eneral reader. We quote the following lines from 

the concluding chapter in order to show the author’s 

standpoint: 3 

“ ‘No peace,’ the allies have declared, ‘is possible so 
long as they have not secured......the recognition of 
the principle of nationalities and of the free existence 
of small states.’ These principles are inconsistent 
with the continued presence of the Ottoman Turk in 
Europe. Turkey has forfeited its claim, to the protec- 
tion of the allied gen, gga allied governments 
are pledged beyond recall to ‘the setting free of the 

pulations subject to the bloody tyranny of the, 


‘urks ; and the taming out of Europe of the Otto- , 


man Empire as decidedly foreignto Western civilisa- 
tion’ (Allies Reply to President Wilson, January 
10 ihe T E <-s ; 3 
“Otherwise therecan be no peace for. them [the 
_ Balkan States] or for Europe at large. Ever since 
3 the advent of the Turk the Balkans have been one of 
the main ba ounds of Europe. For at least a 
century the storm centre of European politics has 
lain in the Balkans. The struggle for Helenic inde- 
pendence ; the-ambition of Mehemet Ali ; the rivalry 
of Great Britain and Russia at Constantinople; the 
jealousies of Great Britain and France in Egypt; the 
jociedon of Jugo-Slavs in the conglomerate empire ot 
the Hapsburgs ; determination -of the Hohen- 
zollern to extend Pan-German domination from 
Bérlin to Belgrade, from Belgrade to the Bosphorus, 
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from the Bosphorus to Bagdad, from Bagdad to 
Basra,—these have been the main causes of tunrestin 
Europe from the overthrow of Napoleon to the oat- 
break of the European War. In an unsolved Eastern 
question the origin of that Waris to be found. For 
that secular problem the Peace must find a solution, 
Should it fail to do so, the Near East will in the 
future as in the past, afford a nidus for international 
rivalries, and furnish occasions for recurring strife.” 
We see here how the weakness of a State tospro- 
téct itself from foreign aggression, by exciting the 
cupidity of powerful States, furnishes an argument 
for its annexation, by which alone the mutual jeal- 
ousies of those States can be set at rest. Q 


ART, 


TWELVE PoRTRAITS—dy Mukul C: Dey. Pub- 
lished by Mr. Amal Home from 20-1 Sukea Street amd 
printed by Messrs. U: Ray & Sons, 100 Gurpar Road, 
Calcutta ; with an introduction by Hon ble Justice 
Sir John G. Woodroffe. Price Rs. 2-8. To be hadat 
the Indian Publishing House, 22, Cornwalli$ Séreei, 
Rai M. C. Sarkar Bahadur and Sons, Harrison Roaa, 
and Messrs. Chakravarti Chatterjee -and Co, 
College Street, and Thacker Spink and Co., Calcutta. 

Itis a pleasure to handle this beautiful publica 
tion ; the get-up is so neat and the portraits so well 
executed. 

The first portrait is that of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
of the Calcutta University fame, Next®comes the 
picture’ of Sir Jagadis Bose who has been telling us 
of the Response of the Living and the Non-livm 
The third picture is that of Sir S, P, Sinha and the 
fourth that of Dr. P. C. Ray, the famous Bengali 
chemist. Portraits of Sir Gooroodass Banerjee and 
Dr. Brajendranath Seal follow these. In the next 
two pages we have the portraits of Mr.Surendranath 
Banerjea and Mr. Matilal Ghose, the editors of the two 
Calcutta dailies conducted in English, the Bengalee 
and the Amrita Bazar Patrika respectively. A stmik- 
ing picture of Mr. Abanindranath Tagore, the leader 
of the Bengali Neo-Art movement, to whom the publi- 
cation under review is dedicated, comes next. Pictures 
of Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal and Mr. Ramananda 
Chatterjee, the able editor of the Modern Review and 
Probasi follow. Last comes the picture of Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore, the literary giant of Ben 
who has already taken his rightful place in-the gallery- 
of the greatest poets and thinkers of the world, and 
under whose care the young artist, who is the auther 
of this publication, passed his boyhood days. 

Sir John G. Woodroffe thus introduces the artist 
to the public. “As a student at the Shantiniketan 
School: at Bolpur he attracted the notice of Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore by his talent for drawing, 
This led to his introduction to Mr. Abanisaeneae 
Tagore... `e Working under him he gained the 


: approval of his master and then of the public thro 


his drawings at various exhibitions............ ; 


pictures were well appreciated byghe leading English 


and French art-critics at the exhibitions held under 
the auspices of the Indian Society of Oriental Art at 
Paris and London in 1913. In 1916 he visited Japan 
and America with Sir Rabindranath Tagore and 
came under the influence of such distinguished artists 
as Mr. Taikwan of Tokio and Mr; Shimamura Kwan- 
gon cf Yokohama,............ From Japan Mr. Dey went 
to America, where he met many prominen, person» 
aliđies of the Art world, some of his drawings and 
paintings were exhlbited......at Sanfrancisco and at 


s 
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the Art Institute, Chicago. Here he went through a 
coarse. of etching under Mr. J.- Blanding Sloan 
ard received the support of the Chicago Society of 
etchers who exhibited his etchings and drawings 
at the Art Institute...... Since his return to India 
M~. Dey has devoted himself chiefly to etching and 
portrait studies, He is; I believe, perhaps the first 
Isdian etcher,” q 

The maiden attempt of the young artist has been 
crewned with an amount of success which well 
deserves our hearty congratulations, Almost all of 
the portraits for which special sittings were obtained 
are well done, of which special mention must be 
made of the sketches of Dr. P. C. Ray, Sir Jagadis 
Bose, Mr. Surendranath Banerjea, Mr. Matilal Ghose, 
M-. Abanindranath Tagore, Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
and Sir Gooroodas Banerji. The highest praise that 
can be bestowed on these portrait studies is that in 
none of them the individuality of expression is lost. 
Tke prominent characteristics of persons sketched 
heve been very well depicted. We have seen the artist 
at work with his pencil and we know that he can 
“do” a sketch within a remarkably short space of 
time. He has only to stick to this line of work to 
become a specialist before long. 

The short biographical notes attached at the end 
of the book are excellent, and they go a great way in 
enaancing the worth of the publication, Another 
special feature is, that the portraits are endorsed 
with autograph signatures of the, distinguished 
sitters. 

The publication is very opportune, and we should 
strongly qti: the visitors to the Congress to 
provide emselves with a copy of this- fine 
portfolio to carry back to their homes as a fittin 
memento of their visit to Bengal. And need we. as 
our Bengali brethren to show the way of appreciat- 
ing the work of their talented countryman ? 

aa X. 


GUJARATI. 
Sart Buacvapeira RAHASYA OR Karmayosa 


| Seastra (Aaaa tee wat wad we), 


translated by Uttamlal K. Trivedi, B.A., LL.B. 
Vakil High Court, and published by the Kesari 
Ojice, Poona. Cloth bound, pp. 865. Price Rs. 
3 (7977). ` 

_This book is a translation into Gujarati of Mr, 
Tilak's well-known Marathi commentary on the Gita. 
The merits of the original have been discussed al. 
ready in this journal. The translation is in every 
way worthy of the original. No one who is not 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the original and 


in addition possesses a sound knowledge of the differ- * 


encsystems of philosophy, Indian and non-Indian, 
their phraseology, terminology, and ideas, can do 
justice to a masterly work like Tilak’s in translating 
it ‘nto another language. Mr. Uttamlal has succeed. 
ed in surmounting all difficulties, and giving to his 


- Gojarati reading public a sound and true version of 


Tiak’s magnum opus. It is already being read with 
interest and sought “after with avidity. The book 


r2 


` wäl be an abiding landmark in the history of Philo- 


soohy as found in Gujarati Literature. 

Buanxar (Wwant), by, Professor Balwantrai K 
Thakore, B.A., Professor of History in the Deccan 
College, Poona. Printed at the Gujarati Printing 


Press, Bombay. Cloth bound, with an illustration, 
© 


pf. 160. Price Rs. 2. (1917). 


FOR JANUARY, 1918 


This dainty little volume contains a collection of 
Mr. Thakore’s poems, which were scattered over the 
pages of different magazines, The frontispiece appro- 
priately illustrates the title of the book ; a small boy, 
sitting on the edge of a lonely lotus-flowered pool, aes 
on a‘fall moon night, under a tree, in a wilderness, 


all by himself, with his left hand to his ear, trying to 


catch some distant Sounds. Some-of the poems have 
a historical background, some are lyrics, while some 
are sonnets, There is a prefatory dissertation, long 
and entirely technical, of no interest to the ordinary 
reader, in which Mr. Thakore defends his system or 
rather mode of writing metrical compositions. ' It is 
taken up fully with the technique of prosody, where 
he has tried to reply to his cri€its. His verses can be 
understood with the notes given at the end ; but even 
there we are not sure that their full purport woulde 
-ever dawn on the minds of those who have not fol- 
lowed the trend of poetry modelled on English idea. 
They will commend themselves to only a limited 
circle, 


Surat ADYA SHANIARACHARYA JIVAN Sar 
Amana aaa), by Manilal Dalpatram 
Joshi.. Paper Cover, pp. 27: Price: As. 0-6-0 
(7917); ` ft A 

While studying the works of Shankar in College, 
the writer conceived the idea of bringing out the life 
of this great religious leader in a pamphlet form. It 
faithfully sets out the main incidents in his life, in 
simple language. p 

Vipya Manattva Samvap (at aga date), by 
Purushottam Jhinabhai Bhat, Headmaster, Munt- 
cipal Gujargti School, ‘ -Anantawadi, Bombay. 
Paper Cover, pp. 48. Price, As. 2 (1917). tt 

These are dialogues intended ‘for juvenile use at the 
‘time of Prize distributions or School Exhibitions. i 


Nivratti Vinopg Nun AVLOKAN (faafafa ee 
waaiad), by Khan Bahadur Jamshedji: Ardeshir: 
Dalal, M.A., LL.B., Late Director of Public 
Instruction, Baroda State, Printed at the Lohana 
Steam Printing Press, Baroda. Cloth bound, pp. 
33, not priced (1917). oe 

The book of which this is a review has already 
been noticed by us. The sent review is, however, 
remarkable for the chaste language in which it is 
written, the more remarkable as it is written by a 
Parsi, who as a race have considerably declined in the 
art of writing correct Gujarati. This veteran educa- 
tionist has taken up cudgels on behalf of writing easy, 
simple, unadulterated Gujarati. His views deserve 

reat consideration, and we trust his appeal will not 
fail on deaf ears. It is very refreshing to come across 
sucha book after wandering through the arid tracts 
of the so-called novels and novelettes written by 
Parsis in a style which is neither good English nor 
good Gujarati. 


We have received a book called traq afa ara? - 
AMTMT written by Jayantilal ‘Morarji (1912). We | 


generally review books of the current year. We have 
also received several, issues of the q} oa faa, 


a monthly started by the Cutchi Jains of Bombay. 
We as a tule do not review magazines, K MJ 
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Vernacular ‘as the Medium of 
Instruction. ` 


We are indebted to a recent number of 
Indian Education for the following ex- 
«tracts froma speech by M. K. Gandhi as 
President of the Guzarat Educational 
Conference. Said Mr, Gandhi: . 


+ 


t 


“We who have received an English education cannot 
rfiféasure the loss we have sustained, If we. cotsider 
what little hold we have upon our masses we can 
have some idea of that loss. We are proud‘of a Bose 
or a Roy amongst us, but I daresay had we received 
instruction through tlie vernacular fòr the’ last fifty 
years, we would have had amongst us so many Boses 
and Roys that their existence would not have been a 
matter of surprise to us. Leaviug aside the question 
whether Japan’s activities are in the right ‘direction 
gr not, we can say that the extraordinary enterprise 
end progressive life they have shown is due to their 
education being given in Japanese. Their education 
has infused a new life among the people which has 
been a wonder to the gaping world. Instruction 
through a foreign medium brings about untold evils. 
There must be a correspondence between the impress- 
ions and expressions we receive with our mothérs’ 
milk and the education we receive at school. A 
foreign ‘medium destroys the correspondence, and 
whosoever helps this destruction, however pure his 
motives, is an enemy of his country. The evil does 
not stop here. The foreign medium has created an 
unnatural gulf between the educated classes and the 
masses at large.” oa í TR PS 


He said that.a National language should 
satisfy the following five conditions :— -> 
_ (1) It must be easy for the officials. 
. (2) It must be the vehicle of religious 
social and political intercourse: of the 
people. : oot. 

(8) It must be spokén by a large 
number. 

(4) It must be easy of acquisition by 
thie masses. : . : 

(5) It must not ‘be considered a 
temporary makeshift arrangement. . l 
-He then showed how English does not 
satisfy any of these conditions. He proved 
that Hindi is the only language - that 
satisfies all these conditions, Hindi was 
the natienal language even under the 
Mahomedan rule and the Mahomedan rule 


did not think it proper to substitute it’ 


with Persian or Arabic, 


` i 
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- Factors in Agricultural Progress 


is the title of a short though telling article 
appearing in the pages of the Myscre 
Economic ‘Journal from, the pen of M^. 3. 
F. Keatinge, Director of Agricultu-e, 
Bombay. The observations made in tae 


- course of the ‘article are. well worth oar 


serious attention. ~ e> 
` At the very outset, the writer correst.y 
observes that, ‘the success of any mend- 
facturing enterprise depends on econcmic 
considerations as much as it does cn 
technical skill.” Speaking from our vev- 
sonal experience we can say that this ‘act 
is sadly overlooked in Bengal. 
- Says the writer: `- 


In agriculture it is, from the nature of the case, 
impossible that-the same precision of organizazicn 
can be secured as in the case of industrial enterprisc ; 
but it is’ certain, none the less, that success in agri- 
Culture depends largely on. the factors similar co 
those already enumerated, ‘Are the size and distrib 1- 
tion of the holding suitable’? Is it properly equipped 
and stocked ? These are questions that mus Le 
answered -before success or failure‘can be attribrted 
to'the pérsonal characteristics and skill of the farme~. 

It is not‘intended ‘to suggest that agricuturil 
sa]vation ‘lies in capitalistic farming on a large scal-. 
In some countries and in some branches of agricul ure 
good financial results are obtained in that way; 
but the system of Hindu Law aims ata wide distr - 
bution of the land amongst a large proportion of tke 
population, and the spirit of Indian Agriculture indi- 
cates the peasant farmer as its ideal, With this la-ter 
view modern European opinion is in agreement. 3rt 
the present ‘aim in such countries is not merely to 
create: peasant holdings; but.to create suitably size] 
and suitably situated peasant, holdings, to equip them 
with adequate stock and capital, and to provide fo~ 
their maintenance intact.in that condition. 

Noone would attempt to force all the holdings o” 
a country into ofe standard pattern. There is room 
and necessity for diyersity and advantage in variery 
but in any tractit is possible to formulate rotgl 
limits.of area and’equipment. calculated to admit o” 
the realisation of optimum results ; and it is desirask 
that these limits should be clearly recognised anc 
that sustained efforts should’ be made to secure or 
a large proportion of the farmers’ conditions wh:ck 
are compatible with successful farming and’ effect:ve 
development. ae 

The thing which strikes most observers is that the 
Indian cultivator trusts too much to a single crop. 
and that he has few subsidiary sources of industry or 
income. ` With cotton at its present price the cne 
object of the cultivator in the cotton tracts is te 
grow as much cotton as possible, and in this he is 
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sight; but it does not follow that twenty acres of ill- 
tilled and ill-manured land will give as much outturn 
as ten or fifteen acres of land better tilled and better 
maunred ; and in most localities it will be found that 
with adequate organization the breeding and rearing 
of live stock, milk production or poultry raising 
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oer opportunities from which most cultivators are., 


now debarred by the existing conditions-of congested 
villages and scattered holdings, even though the 
supply of fodder, the ranger of pasture and the acces- 
sitility of markets may be favourable. x 

The factors in successful crop production may 
thas be enumerated: Soil, moisture and temperature 
are the primary factors, and human effort can do 
‘nothing to affect.the-temperature, the rainfall or 
the geological formation; but by embanking the 
fields and checking erosion the depth and quality of 
the soil may be improved, by suitable manuring and 
rotations its chemical and physical qualities may 
be modified ; while irrigation and, good. tillage wiil 
ccmpensate for the. deficiencies of the rainfall. It is 
by such methods that the cultivator may become 


the master of his fate rather than the slave of 


circumstances. _ : o $ 

In the arid tracts of India wheré moisture is thè 
limiting factorin crop production irrigation is the 
prime necessity and by this means crop outturns 
can be doubled, and other crops of ten times the 
value grown. Jn such tracts the question of manure 
kas little importance in the absence of irrigation ; 
buat, given irrigation, manure becomes of vital im- 
ortance. Practically everywhere’ there is a vast 
meld for improved.tillage which is now very defective ; 
and wherever the rainfall is fairly abuadant the 
supply of manure needs increasing. In the matter. 
af seed there. is- certainly good scope: for progress 
with a crop like cotton, but in the case of crops 
like jowari and bajri the prospects of material 
improvement in this direction seem to be much less 
hopeful. “Where the land is sloping and heavy rain- 
stornis occur, a system of field embankments which 
will, regulate the surface water and check erosion 
ah scouring is very necessary and produces marked 
results. = : +. 7. 





The Dramatic Unities. OS E 


_~ In a scholarly article contributed to the 
Yedic Magazine Professor Ram Chandra 
makes a comparative study. of Sanskrit, 
Greek, French and. English dramas from 
the standpoint of Des Trois Unite’s or the 
Three Unities. The writer, quite sensibly, 
does not take any one conception as the 
standard but has’ only confined himself to 
stating how far: the dramas mentioned 
above have followed the rules of the Three 
IJnities.. Says the Professor : 


. The rule of the Unity of Time requires that the 
whole drama should refer to one particular short 
space of time and should not extend over a vast 
period which it would be unnatural to condense into 
a brief narrow, space of a few short hours, This- 
means that the whole story of the play must have 
taken place in & short space of time. This rule has 
Deen strictly adhered to by the ancient Greek drama- 
cists even ín their tragedies. where it is far more 
dificult to stick to these rules than in comedies, 
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The tragedies have grave and serious endings which 
are often not the outcome of one single day’s doings. 
In such cases the real beginning and the end of the 
stories cannot be represented in. the drama if the 
Unity of Time is:'to be observed. But the Greek 
tragedies ‘must have a beginning and an end’ and 
they also must conform to the Unity of Time. This 
is a somewhat difficult affair, but the Greek drama- 
tists have managed it by meaus of a clever device. 
They begin at the end. From the very beginning of 
their play they fall close into that-part of the story 
which they intend for the action or the principal 
object of it leaving the former part to be delivered by 
narration. ` : 

The French have closely followed the Greeks, nay, 
the French have been even more scrupulous about it, 
and it has often been a question of dispute between e 
the French critics and dramatists whether by ‘day’ 
Aristotle meant a natural day of twenty-four hours 
or only an artificial day of twelve hours. renee 

_ The English and the Sanskrit Dramatists do not 
recognise this doctrine. This rule at once condemns 
almost all the: historical plays of Shakespeare, In 


* these are often condensed into a representation of a 


few. hours the business of several years. In the 
Sanskrit dramas also we do not find anything. to 
proye that they believed in any such doctrine, In 
the beginning of the world-famed drama ‘Sakuntala’ 
we find King Dushyanta making love to the exquisite 
maiden, the heroine of.the play, and towards the 
end ofthe drania, we see Shakuntala’s son’ playing 
with the lion’s cub, of course sufficiently grown up? 
Inthe Uttararamacharita of Bhavabhuti we hear of 
the pregnance of Sita in the first Act and in the sixth 
act we find her son valiantly fighting in the battle- 

eld. zA 

The main justification or rather the only justifica- 
tion for the doctrine of the Unity of Time is that the 
play should not look unnatural. But.in practice this 
very rule is often the cause of.much unnaturalness in 
respect of time. aa 

Unity of Place means that the whole story which 
is represented must haye taken place within, a short. 
limited distance. According to the strictest ancient, 
{nterpretation it meant that the whole play should. 
refer to one particular place only, it being unnatural 
that the stage which is one should fepresent several 
scenes, The French have gone so far as not to change 
the scene in the middle of the Act. Before the stage is 
all empty some one comes. in and before he goes’ out 
some one else enters, Thus there isa linked chain 
going on till the whole act is finished, In most. cases 
the five acts are really five scenes and, of course, all 
representing places within the same city or town. 

In Sanskrit as well as in English we donot find 
much regard paid to the Unity of Place’ We, how- 
ever, find this Unity in the ‘Malavikagnimitra’ of 
Kalidas. The whole of the business represented in the 
play is begun and finished within the precincts of the 
King’s Palace and surrounding garden. This has 
gone one step further, all the places represented are- 
not only from within the same city but from within 
the King’s residence only. But in his ‘Sakuntala’ 
Kalidas shows us not only different cities, not only 
different countties, but different worlds also. In the 
seventh act of ‘Sakuntala’ our sight is taken through 
the aerial skies into the happy regions of Indraloka.” 

Those who stick to the Unity of Place base their 
art onthe theory of naturalness, the English and 
the others put forward the plea of variety, the 
Sanskrit dramatists, however, recognise both without 
confining themselves to either. The Greeks generally 
stick to the. same particular spot where they begin, 


‘ 
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the French usually change the particular spot but 
remain in its close vicinity and the English freely 
scatter their scenes all over the world. The Sanskrit 
dramatists no doubt freely scatter, if they like, their 
-pets not only all over inthis world but in other 
worlds also, if necssary, but within one act they” 
generally confine themselves to a particular spot or’ 
its vicinity, They do not seem to be in favour of 
the idea of jumping withia the same act’ from 
one place to another widely distant but, of course, 
they do not find anything unnatural in representing 
the happening of ‘a distant place after a big stop 
which is supposed to follow after every act. i 
Now let us: come tothe question of the Unity of: 
Action. As far as dramas are concerned we generally” 
find that the Sanskrit weiters had some’ such idea in 
«their mind. According to. this rule every ‘scene, every — 
action and in fact everything in a play must lead to | 
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one and only one great action. One of the mist 
conspicuous things in this connectionis the ‘underplot? 
which is so very common in English plays. In such 
cases really two plays are blended into one, thus eb- 
viously the Unity of Action is not recognised. Thorzh 
in a sense it is true that the underplots lead to cne 
action but the more correct expression of the fect 
would be that in most of such cases there are distin t- 
ly two different actions though ultimately they 
lead to the same one end. Tlhe'other school and tre 
Sanskrit dramas have no such ‘underplots’ or ‘doub-e- 
plots’ as they. really are. Another important poiat 
is the intermingling of the tragic and the comic e z- 
ment of which Shakespeare is the recognised veteran. 
Such things are also found in the Sanskrit dram us 
but the Greeks are conspicuously against this, $ 
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India and the National Idea 
is the title of an article from the pen of 


“Civilis” which occupies the place of honor ~ 


in a recent number of the Asiatic Review. 
The writer tries to- answer the following 
questions: Can the India of to-day ever 
become a united nation ? Will she always 
remain as heretofore, a congeries of 
different races? What are the forces 
favourable to, and what are the obstacles 


y- which stand in the way of her realisation 


of, the national idea ? 

Though not free from the current bias . 
and unreasonableness of English people 
writing about the political advancement 
of Indians or their fitness for Home Rule, 
the article under review contains a few 
sane observations which we cull for the 
benefit of our readers : - 

If there are many points of diversity between the 
various races which inhabit the country, there are 
also many which distinguish them collectively from 


neighbouring peoples. The geographical features of 
India mark her out as a separate country, for the 


a 


. mountains of the north close the triangle of which ` 


the other two sides are the sea. Indian nationality 
therefore means the fusing together by community of 
interests of all the-peoples contained within those 
boundaries into one homogeneous whole. A 

There are two conceptions of nationality—that_ 
which is based on unity and that which is based on 
liberty—and for the realization of either of them ideal 
conditions are necessary, for unity implies submission 
to authority, and uncontrolled authority is aptto 
degenerate into tyranny, while uncontrolled liberty is 
in danger of becoming licence. _ ý 

Political nationality, it has been said, cuts right 
across the line of race and sometimes even across the 
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. anything else to foster. 


line of language. Austria-Hungary is the familia- 
example of this truth, and Switzerland contains botL 
French aud German elements. War, however, i 
a test of many things, andit has proved to us tha 
instinct inclines to the racial side and ‘not th 
political. | 

In a’ certain limited” sense India has already 
obtained political nationality, but this result hac 
been entirely the work of England and the Englist 
system. By establishing a central authority aver 
the whole of British India, with suzerain powere 
over the independent States, she has created at any 
rate the semblance of unity, and has hereby kindled 
the spark of the national idea in the minds of the 
more educated. The Provincial Governments, group- 
ing several races together and in some cases even 
ignoring racial boundaries altogether, haye establish- 
ed the same kind of political unity within the areas 
they control. But this is but a fictitious unity, and 
its chief value or result is to have awakened the 
conception of nationality . which English railways 
and the English language have done more than 
Political unity sich as this 
is founded upon adtninistrative convenience, not in 
the least upon any desire or will of the people. 

The revocation of the. Partition of Bengal marks 
an epoch from the point of view we arè considering, 
Probably for the first time in-history, an Indian race 
succeeded in making its voice heard, not merely in 
respect of this or that reform, but in defence ofa 
fundamental principle, the principle, as it seemed to 
them, of nationality. And there was another signi- 
ficance in this. For the Partition brought protests, 
not only from Bengal, but also from other parts of 
India, which thereby claimed a sort of kinship with 
the Bengalis, and indicated an interest, up to that 
time very unusual, of one part of India in the affairs 
of another. 


But no movement towards national unity is- likely 
to Succeed or even to advance far beyond the stage 
of aspiration unless it is backed by the desire of tke 
people. Political unity without the co-operation of 
the masses is a Galatea without life. 
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The great majority. of the Indian population:is 
Hindw, with a passionate devotion. to the ancient 
creed both in its. esoteric and in its exoteric form, 
In reepect.of religion India is perhaps unique among 
the peoples of the world, „because, owing to the 


institution of caste, Hinduism is confined to India. 


and is not shared by other nations. The greatest 
expaasion to which Hinduism has attained is the 
absc-ption of certain aboriginal tribes and. the 
accession of a.few converts who call themselves 
Treosophists, On the other hand, there are scattered: 
over the country in varying degrees of preponderance 
severty millions of Mohammedans, Ţ 
pass‘onately devoted to Islam. To the Eastern. mind 
relig on is the first of all considerations. Hinduism 
is tclerant and exclusive. It ‘has no desire to make 
converts, and looks down with a certain mild con- 
temrt on those who are not so fortunate as to be 
within the pale. Islam, on the other hand, is ‘aggres- 
sive- Idolatry is abhorrent to it, and all who do 
not accept the Prophet are unbelievers. 
Apart from religion as such, there are other 
reasons which would- make the fusion of Hinda and 
Matammedan into one political organic whole a 
Giffenlt matter. 
Hindu intellectual superiority, and he sees in it a 
Canzer to his own political position. He has his own 
lawa, his own traditions, his own customs. More 
than all, he remembers that his ancestors once ruled 
the country, and the thought of political inferiority 
whae once he was-paramount is naturally distasteful 
to Him. eat he : 
But on the otber hand though they remain as a 
seperate caste, in religion, thought, customs, and 
ever dress, Mohammedans have much in common 
with Hindus; they have become merged in‘ the 
genrral population add conform to the type of the 
parz of the country which they inhabit and where 
thei paramount interests lie. It-needs no argument 
to show that this isnot and never will be the case 
wita the English in India. . boats 
In India the intellect’ undoubtedly lies in Bengal, 
thoagh Madras and Bombay .might dispute this 
award. But the force which is behind “every Govern- 
nent is in the Punjab and the’ United’ Provinces. On 
the other hand the overwhelming predominance of a 
single partner ofteri leads to discontent and even to 


revolution—all the more in the case of an excitable 


ard sensitive Oriental people. , 
The Native States enjoy a practical autonomy 
under the suzerainty and guidance of England, but in 


any scheme for Indian federation they would neces-. 


sarily be left out, thus constituting gaps in the‘united 
farric. At present England is so obviously the 
leading power that in the political union which she 
has established the question ‘of the relative position 
of the Provinces or Of that of the Native States 
towards them has never arisen. 


not consistently with the dignity to which every 
Oriental gives an almost exaggerated importance, 
accept the advice and guidance of any Native Govern- 
ment which might be set up. Thus they would remain 
isolated,.dependent entirely upon themselves, without 
that support which the presence of the Imperial 
Gevernment naturally gives them, and to some extent 
deprived of those external honours and dignified 
anienities which they obtain under the present system, 
ard which do in fact mean more than they sound. 
The National Congress is said to contain the germs 
afnationality, and this is true in so far as it has 
ecabled thoughtful men of all parts of India to meet 


„are no, less. 


The Mohammedan is jealous of the’ 


But if that power ., 
were withdrawn, those States would not, and could * 
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together and discuss matters of public interest, and 
to press their views on the Government of India. But 
the National Congress cannot claim to, be truly 
representative of the popular voice; an atmosphere 
more or less academic surrounds its proceedings, and 


its very unanimity discounts the idea that it is the “4 


expression of all shades of opinion. The three land- 
marks ofthe growth of the national idea are the 
Partition of Bengal, the case of immigration into 
South Africa, and the European War. The Partition 
of Bengal marked a great advance upon: thé time 
when popular interest was entirely provincial, not to 
say parochial. The grievance of Bengal aroused 
much sympathy in other Provinces though it was 
felt that the matter was one primarily for- Bengal, 
and did not seriously affect India asa whole. The 
South African cofitroversy was based on a broader 
dnd theref@re more national principle. India was 
being degraded ; a stigma was put upon her because 
‘of her race and colour. Far from realizing her aspira- 
tions of equality with a white colony, she was 
sharply reminded of her inferiority, and the humilia- 
tion rdused indignant protest throughout the country. 


‘But there remained still a wider aspect. The South 


African controversy was a quarrel within the Empire, 
to be adjusted by the Mother Country. The feeling 
ewas indeed national, but the expression of it was 
‘restricted in its’ scope. It retained for the war to 
prove that India was taking her place in the Empire 
as a national unit. The significance lay, not in the 
mere fact that-Indian soldiers were*fighting side by 


. side with England and the-Colonies, but in the 


consciousness that Eagland had called upon her ‘to 
bear her share of the Imperial effort, and that sle 
had responded joyfully and proudly to that call. + The 
honour of the army became the national honour, the’ 
soldiers were the soldiers of India, no: matter from 
what Province they came, and their cause was the, 
national cause. A ete neg 
She is awakening to the existence of an outside 
world, a civilized world in which the nation is the 
only unit, and she feels that if she is to take her 
place in that world, if she is to.attain to her proper 
dignity, to be true to her ancient glory, and to, 
command the respect of others, the first stép is' to’ 
achieve her national unity. 3 


“How a Microbe Grows. ` 


The mystery of the growth of a microbe 
has at last been unfolded by the combined . 
efforts of ‘Messrs. F. Lohnis and N. R.. 
Smith, two bacteriologists of the Depart- 


` ment of Agriculture, at Washington. Writ- 


ing in the Scientific American Maud De 
Witt Pearl informs us that 


only recently has any testimony been obtained’ to 
show that bacteria also have a complex life history’ 
and are not so simply organised as has been supposed. 
Since their original discovery, practically all that has 
been known about these microscopie creatures, which 
bear such an important relation to the most. highly 
organized inhabitants of the earth, is that they exist 
as single cells,spherical, rod-like or corkscrew-shaped, 


. or aggregates of such cells which increase iu numbers 


by simple division. Recently, two bacteriologists of 
the Department of Agriculture, at Washington, F. 
Lohnis and N. R. Smith, have made what may well 
be considered an epoch-making discoyery in this 
particular field of science, 


a 
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Instead of a microbe existing as a siiuple cell which 
multiplies indefinitely by fussion, it ig now shown, at 
least for those forms belonging to the forty species 
studied, that each bacterium lives alternately in an 
organized and an amorphous: stage. The latter has 
’ beén called the symplastic’ stage, ‘because at this time 
the living matter previously enclosed in the separate, 
cells undergoes a thorough mixing, either by complete 


by melting togéther of the contents of many cells, 
leaving their empty cell walls behind them. It is the 
symplastic or disintegrated stage which is seen in the 
slime on the microscopic slide. 

Another very important point which these workers 
determined is that the stages between the symplasms 
for any one bacterium are not similar. A bacterium 
` e passes from the cellular stage, perhaps spherical in 
shape, into the symplastic. Upon reforming, it 
assumes a quite different shape from whatit had in 
the previous organized condition. It then again 
becomes amorphous only to emerge next in an entirely 


taking on numerous different forms in the ‘alternating 
organized stages. Occasionally a bacterium during 
the course of its existence fails to .turn into “slime” 
and then it changes directly from one organized form 
into another, but this is not of frequent occurrence. 
This discovery ofcomplexity in the life cycle of 
these minute forms will render possible the. classifica- 
ues of bacteria for the first time upon a satisfactory 
asis. ; 
. Tn explanation of why a bacterium does 
not live entirely independently but at in- 
tervals mingles its protoplasm with that 
of others, Messrs. Lohnis and Smith say: 
“The formation of the symplasm,.and the 
conjunction of the. cells are nothing ‘else 
than two modes of mixing plasmic sub- 
stances temporarily enclosed in separate 
cells. Evidently thé continuity and re- 





¥- juvenescence of the living matter in the 


bacteria is just as much dependent on this 
.process ås is the casein all other organ- 
isms.” .. 





Russia’s Interest in the War.. - 


In view of the. armistice concluded be- 
tween Russia and Germany the following 
observations of Bernard Shaw, from an 
article contributed some time ago to the 
Tr Guardian, are of especial in- 
terest. 


. For Russia a united omnipotent Government is a 
necessity in war. But this'can be turned the oppo- 


disintegration of cell wall as well as cell content, of 


new costume: and thus it goes on, each bacterium ` 
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site way with equal effect. If it be true that to wii a 
war you must have a united omnipotent Government, 
it is no‘ less true under present circumstances tl.at 
if you want a united omnipotent Goyernment you 
must have a war. We had that axiom in -he 
eighteenth century from Russia on the autharity of 
Catherine If: we had it in the nineteenth century 
from France on the authority of Napoleon III: in 
England we know it so well that no Englishman erer 
mentionsit, And its present application is that if 
the Russian Revolution is to be saved. from reccticn, 
and the Russian Republic from disruption by tae 
discontent of the working class and the diversity of 
the ideals of its own reformers, the revolutiona~y 
Government must fortify itself by a war, preciccly as 
the French revolutionary Government had to. If there 
were no war it would have to make one, 


By astroke of luck so fortunate that few good 
Churchmen will hesitate to describe it as Providen- 
tial, the Russian leaders are spared the horrible nec s- 
sity of cynically making war to save their count: y. 
The war is ready made for them, largely by the foly 
of fheir discarded rulers ; and the revolution Irs 
transformed it from a dynastic Pan-Slav war to a 
crusade tor liberty and-equality throughout the wor d. 
Yesterday the kings of the earth rose up ani th ir 
rulers took counsel ‘together against the Lord a-d 
His anointed. Today the democrats of the earb rse 
up and their leaders take counsel together agairst 
the kings ; and in this holy war lies the salva.ion of 
Russia from anarchy. In England, in France, a:d 
in Italy we shout, not, very convincingly, that c>- 
thing is more to be dreaded than peace. But in Russ a 
it is plain,to every intelligent politician that p.ace is 
impossible, because peace with the foreign foe wou.d 
let loose a civil war which, failing a Napoleon or 
Cromwell to establish a military dictatorship, mig 1t 
end in a White Terror and a few more disastro is 
years of Romanoft Tsarism, gh 


Therefore if I were a Russian statesman I shoud 

say to my countrymen: ‘Do not fight one ancther : 
fight the Hohenzollern.” There is a time for tue 
ideals of Tolstoy; but today is the time fo~ tue 
warning of that still harder-headed genius “hsea, 
which warning is that you keep far from the primmro e 
path of ideals and look to your real welfare. F r 
good or evil, the world has again committed itsclf 
td the ordeal of blood and iron ; and though noboc y 
with any brains worth talking about would ha ‘e 
done such a thing, yet now it is done, the resul: w ll 
depend on the quantity and quality of brain that cen 
be brought to bear on.the blood’ and iroa. Tie 
revolution needs to be as‘crafty as Bismarck, and vs 
free from idealistic illusions as Ibsen, if it is to 
weather such a storm. = =  . 
. The new regime in Russia will not be safely scate. , 
for many along day yet; and, until it is, the choice 
for it will be between war and Tsar, between military 
discipline and anarchy. ; . 


ene 
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. CALCUTTA 


N our last October number,.we have al- 
_ ready -had something to say on the 

‘constitution of the Calcutta University 
Commission. To the observations there 


11 


UNIVERSITY COMMISSION 


made we wish to add a few more worde. 
The last question asked in the ques. 
_tionnaire of the Commission reads :— 


23. (i) Are there any points ‘in which your aus wea 
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to, tbe foregoing questions would be different in We, the undersigned, being interested in the edu- 

respect of the needs of mea and of women? , ” cation of Indian women, beg to approach’ you, with 

_ (i To what extent, and in what fields, are addi- reference to the composition of the Calcutta Univer- 

tional and special facilities, for higher education sity Commission recently appointed. We note with 

sequired for women ? ; 2 _» pleasure that three men eminent in the education 
Gi) What are. the peculiar difficulties and needs world have been appointed ia India and four distin- . 

which affect the higher education of women in India? guished educationists, including Dr. Michael Sadler, 


As the high d i the Vice-Chancellor of Leeds University, have hee 
a ucation of women appointed from this countty. We note, however 


thuS also comes withiti, the stope. of with regret that neither the appointmerits in India ` 
enquiry of the Commission, a competent ior in this country include a woman of good Univer- 


educated woman: should have been sity standing. 


inte : : i 3 We feel that such’an appointment, if made would 
appointed a member’ of the body.: We help greatly to place the question of women’s. educa- 


have pointed out this defect in the last, tion before the Commission in its proper hght and 
number of our Bengali review, the Prabasi.. bearings, both as regards. University education, the 
The appointment.of a lady membér was: training of women teachers, and the general lines of 


‘all:the more necessar secondary education, which, as Mr. Fisher has point- ° 
ees n ssary as the European ed out in-this country, should be linked up with the 


members, though belonging toa country Universities. A woman's co-operation will also 
where the „higher, education of’ women enable the Government of India, on the Commission's 
no longer excites superstitious and. fanati- report, the better to meet its obligations and its 


cal opposition, do not thems declared policy in regard to women’s education. | 
PP ? emselves possess . We beg leave to point out that the number of edu- 


any first-hand f knowledge of conditions cational institutions for girls in British India in 1916 
in this country.” The twò Indian members, was 20,529, of which nearly half, vizą, 9,259 were 
no doubt, possess this knowledge located in Bengal. The number of girls under instruc- 


and are very com . tion ia that year was 1,186,281, of which 284,813 
very petent men ; but both were in Bengal. Thus the question of women’s educa- 


; SPA : 
beiong to communities which do not- tion is already an important one in India, and is 
favour the higher education’ of ‘women. especially important in the province of Bengal: 

Personally we know only one of them,— The Government of India in their latest report 


Sir Ashutosh Mukherji i , ón Indian education published this year refer (p. 21) 
i Mukherji, and there is reason to an important circular which they issued on the 


to Era he isnot ill-disposed ' to- ` subject of, women’s education. They consider the 
wards the higher education of women. time appropriate for a general consideration of the 
Nevertheless, persons who do. not, want, whole question of women’s education and ‘admit 


a thing for their o tet the general. feeling that the present ĉurricula are 
are aoe the hest arena age sy ' unsuitable for girls, In considering primary educa- 
P O.. recom- tion, they were inclined to‘leave the matter in the 


mend how it may be best accomplished, hands of local bodies, but they discussed the question 
encouraged and improved. On genera] ofsccondary and higher education, and the difficult 


rounds, too, it is ackr ; i ~ problems of the provision of trained teachers and of 
8 s : j cknowledged in all a suitable inspecting. agency. It will thùs be seen 


catmerica where the higher education of that the interest of women in the reconstruction of 
women receives the serious consideration: the Calcutta University is by on means, negligible, 
of people add government. alike, that and we fecl ‘that the Calcutta University Commis- 
women themselves ought to be allowed to sion will be able to carry out the terms of its teirri 
settle what form it should take, and they Bee ene aas namber Anexperienge 

ought at least to be allowed to have their There is one other matter to which we beg leave to 
say on the subject in an effective manner, refer. The composition of the commission as at 


The Royal Commissi ; p present announced is exclusively official: Thé com. 
ate j ce Eut University inission includes none but educational experts,- While 


Education -in London had .. amoug itS  weconcede that in ‘technical matters the opinion of 
members Mrs. -Louise Creighton, widow . experts.is indispensable and ought to prevail, we are 
of the latë: Right Reverend Mandel] convinéed that without the co-operation of enlightened 
Creighton, Bishop of London.The Caleutta lay opinion the assistance of the general mass of the 
Commission ought to. h had , people will not be enlisted to the same degree in 
l Ought to have had a compe- general educational reform. De oe 
tent Bengali Christian. or Brahmo member We &trongly urge, therefore, for your consideration - 
who has given practical proof of his or her that additional members should be appointed on the 


interest in the highe i ; ` Commision to represent (a) the women’s interests, in 
gher education of women. . the person ofa woman of high University standing, 


Since pointing out inthe Prabasi the li e inion, in the person of one 
above mentioned defect in the constitution ‘! Bae wee ae sone TAE ao necary official 
ofthe Commission, we have learnt from connection with educational machinery. 

India: that ‘the following: influentially ° But we are sorry to learn that Mr. 
signed memorial on the subject was sub- Montagu replied to the m emorial regret- 
mitted to the Secretary of State Zfor India. ting that he was unable to suggest to the 
by Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett :— Government of India (by whom'the Com- 
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mission was‘appointed) that the matter 
should be re-opened. ` 


Besides the absence of a woman 


member, the memorial rightly lays stress’ 
~ on another defect in its composition. It 


points out that the Commission includes 
none but educational experts and observes 
that while “in technical matters the 
opinion of experts is indispensable and 
ought to prevail,” the memorialists “are 
convinced that without the co-operation 
of enlightened lay opinion the assistance 
of the general mass of the people will not 
be enlisted to the same degree in general 
educational reform.’ We go further. 
Experts are often rather narrow in their. 
views, and hide-bound by precedent and 
tradition. Human progress would have 
been impossible if expert opinion had 
always’ prevailed. In the history of 
mankind it has been always risky to give 
political rebels their due, but there is, we 
hope, no risk in giving emphatic utterance 
to-the truth that but fot rebels in other 
fields, as opposed to “experts”, religion, 
- literature, philosophy, science and. art 
would have been putrid and stagnant 
pools. As in these, so in the field of 
education, the aid of rebels and heretics 
is requ 


the commission Lord Chelmsford said 


that his intention was to bring out Lord: 


Haldaneas its president. Lord Haldane 
+- Was the president of the London Univer- 
sity Commission. Among the terms of 
reference of that commission was the 


following : “and further to recommend as’ 


to any changes of constitution and organi- 
sation which appear desirable ;” and it did 
make such recommendations. Similarly 
in the Government of India resolution 


appointing the Calcutta Commission we: 


find the words: ‘to examine the suitabi- 
lity òf the present situation and constitu- 
tion of the University and make such sug- 
gestions as may be necessary for: their 
modification,” also, “and to recommend any 
changes of constitution, ,administration 


_ and educational policy which may appear ‘ 
'~< desirable.” But in the questions framed by ' 
the Commission we do not find any directly ` 
asking whether any changes in the cons- ° 
titution of the University are required, ° 


and, if so, what; though questions 14 
and 22 have an indirect bearing on the 
subject.* We do not think these two 

* 14, “Whatin your judgment,’should ‘be the 


` 


ired. S 
When announcing the appointment of 
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sufficient. They will not enable zbe mem- 
bers to report in ful” and complere ucce rd 
with all the : terms of reference. There 
should ‘have been a direct and searching 
enquiry into the government and admiris- 
tration of the affairs of the Universi-y, in 
order to enable the members to suggest ʻe- 
medies for-removing the défects and abuses 
in its working. Such an “engu-ry was 
clearly one of the objects of appoirting tae 
commission, The very first words c. tue 
Government Resolution are: “The Gove~- 
nor General itt Council has decided tc ap- 
point a Commission to enquire intc tke 
condition and prospects of the University of 
Calcutta.” Why-has not such an encuiry 
been undertaken ? But apart from such a2 
enquiry we urge on general grourds that 
the educated community of Benga: shculi 
have a controlling‘ voice- in the affairs cf 
the University. This cannot be seccrel 
by the provision which gives to registzrec. 
graduates the right to elect only zen fei- 
lows out of a hundred: When Governmen: 
have declared that our approved politica 
goal is responsible Government, and wher 
they are considering the steps by wuaicl 
that goal is to be reached and what civic 
or political rights are to constitute tie first 
step, surely the question of the democra- 
tisation of the Calcutta’ University ought 
to have been directly considered Sy the 
Commission, . a 

* Various British and other Western 
authorities have declared that in order 
to perfectly fulfil their function as instru- 
ments of human progress universities 
should be independent of state ccotrol. 
For instance, Principal Griffiths said in 
the course of his address at the educa- 
tional section of the British Assoc.aticn 
meetings in 1914 :— mk 

“The freedom of the Universities is one of zne 

highest educational assets of‘ this country [Great 
Britain], and it is to the advantage of the commun: y 
as a whole that each University should be eft va- 
fettered -to develop its energies, promote r-seaz~h 
and advance learning in the manner best suited -o 
its environment. Itis conceivable that it mizht oe 
better for universities to struggle: on in compxrat:~e 


relations of: the Government of India and of we. 
Provincial Government to the university or aniver- 
sities of a province such as Bengal ?” 
22. To what extent do ‘you consider that the 

"needs and interests of particular communitits whotid 
-be specially considered— . - to, : 
(a) in the government of the University, 
“(b) in its courses ofstudy, > i 

(e) in its residential and other arrangements P? 
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peverty rather than yield to the temptation of 
afauence coupled with state control.” 

Other similar opinions may be quoted. 
The views quoted above were uttered with 
rference-to a country where the Govern- 
ment and the people are not distinct entities 
as in India. They have long been toa 
great extent practically identical there, and 
tue interests of the Government and the 
people are gradually becoming more and 
more one. If in such a free country, univer- 
sities require. to be independent, indepen- 
cence is certainly a greater need in India. 
Here Government officials have attempted 
the policing of souls and-the moulding ot 


the psychology of the people of India in the ` 


plastic period of their childhood and youth, 
-tc suit their own purposes. But as we were 
born to fulfil some other purpose and-have 
destinies like other peoples, we certainly 
ought to have the opportunity to grow 
in our own way without let or hindrance. 
A people who have arrived at the stage of 
{self-conscious growth are themselves the 
persons best able to decide what they re- 
quire for their.growth and the fulfilment of 
-heir destiny. The application of this prin- 
ciple is not a very radical or revolutionary 
idea. The late Sir George Birdwood was 
not a radical; he was a conservative in 
politics. In his work entitled “Sva” (My- 
self), is to be found his diagnosis’ of the 
“malady” which has come to be known as. 
-ke “Indian ùnrest”, and the following 
-vas his prescription for dealing with it :— 


Were I responsible for the Government of India, 


a vould at once place the Educational Department. 


wholly in the hands of duly qualified Hindus, Muslims 
and Parsis : the Judicial Department three-fourths in 
their hands: and 1 would freely admit the Rajputs, 
znd members of other ruling classes and warrior 
castes, into the higher commissions of the Imperial 
Sritish Army, up to one-third of the number of officers 
required : and, above all else, I would insist upon 
ueveloping, without let or stint, the illimitable repro- 


ductive resources of the country pari passu with’ 


the European education ofits people. This beneficent 
nolicy, inter alia, would indefinitely postpone any 


inclination on the part of the latter to emigrate © 


~o our hostile democratic Colonies. 


An enquiry into the:.working of the 
University was very badly needed. From 
zime to time for years past, rumours have 
zot abroad and allegations been .made 
‘sometimes with proofs) in the public 
Dress, of defalcations of large sums of 
money ; of scandals connected with the 
zonduct of examinations, such as the use 
oi various kinds of unfair means to pass 
chem, the “leakage” of questions, and the 
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stealing of blank paper books.in which 
answers have tobe written, writing the 
answers in them at home and smuggling 


‘them into the examination hall or into 


the examiner’s house; of successful 
attempts to burke enquiry into these exa- 
mination scandals and to shield the guilty 
parties; of mercy being shown to some 


- students who had used unfair means to 


pass an examinations and who had rela- 
tives in the Senate House, similar consi-. 
deration not being.shown to others; of 
degrees bestowed for theses which were 
not the production of the persons claiming , 
to be their authors; of theses being lost 
and consequently, in order to silence their 
writers, the authors being rewarded exact- 
ly as if the theses had been examined and 
found up to the mark ; of one and the same 
thesis winning for itsauthor a high degree, 
a studentship and a prize; of a person 
entrusted with the delivery of lectures in 
history plagiarising a dead man’s work ; 
of large sums being given to an old foreign 
professor from whom nothing permanent 
was obtained as their equivalent ; of the 
services of a professor being retained. in, 
spite of his admitted and proved failure. 
to fulfil the terms of his appointment ; of 
a person being again and again appoint- 
ed to deliver lectures on different aspects of 
a subject in all of which he is not an ac. 
knowledged authority, and in spite of the 
existence of persons of equal or superior 
knowledge in some of the aspects ; of some, 
Hindu students being passed in spite of a 
deficiency in obtaining sufficient marks for 
which Musalman students were plucked ; 
of ’prescribed text books in Persian and ; 
Arabic being published very late, thus 
causing great inconvenience to Musalman - 
students ; of the University prescribing or 
recommending Bengali books written | 
in too Sanskritised and unnecessarily : 
stilted a style to suit Musalman students,: 
or evento serve as really good models. 
of style for Hindu students; of an 
inexperienced Bengali graduate in England ` 
being appointed a professor in advance , 
for a` subject for which . there is at 
present neither, the necessary laboratory 
equipment nor any students to learn it 
and that without publicly calling for 


“applications; of another person, an old , 


man, being appointed professor for a 
subject for which he does not hold any | 
university degree, foreign or Indian, which 
he never taught in India throughout his 
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career as professor, who: holds’ only the 
honorary degree of an Indian university 
and who has been a conspicuous failure 
as a university officer in another capacity ; 


< and, recently, ofa high university appoint, 


ment being made after admitted]y-the- 
best-qualified applicant had been forced. 
by the use of moral compulsion to with-- 
draw his application. These rumours 
and allegations cannot all be false, though < 
many maybe. A university, like Caesar’s 
_wife, ought to be above suspicion. The. 
people of Bengal have to bear the blame 
for all these real or alleged defects and 
abuses ; it has even been argued that they 
are unfit for self-rule because .of these 
eVils, though’ they have-no power to 
remedy them by removing incompetent 
officers and by other means, and did not 
choose, the men who are responsible for 
them. It is the people of Bengal again 
who are the sufferers. If we must bear the’ 
blame, let us have the power to grow 
better and do better. And blame or no 
blame, the educated) people of Bengal 
ought certainly to lave self-government in” 
their university. A Hoo ot j 
- The sixth question asked by the univer-*, 
sity is :. ` i - 
6. What are the callings and professions which 
` are necessary for service to, and the advancement of, 
India and for which a high degree of training is re- 
quired? How far do the special needs, and the 
traditions and. characteristic powers of India differ- 
entiate her requirements in these respects from’ those . 
“ of other regions and notably from those of Great! 
Britain ? dc: ne S 
How far are these reqiurements met by the Uni- / 
versity and how far should it be’ within the province, 
of the University to meet them ? i i 


Now, it is Indians who are.naturally,, 
most interested in service to and the ad- 
vancement of India.. The university, is to 
be the means of that service and advance- : 
ment.,,. Ought.it: not; therefore, to be 
effectively controlled by men-chosen by the. 
people .. : anes ae 

Clearly- a change in -the constitution. 
of the university is required, and, though, 
no question directly bearing.on -the point 

_z may have been asked, witnesses should 
undoubtedly take advantage of questions. 

14 and 22, .quoted before, to press their. 
views on the subject. :.. . 


Question 21 runs as follows : 


-21. Have you any suggestions or criticisms to 
offer with regard to the proposal that ‘the’ University - 
(and such of its constituent. colleges as-tnay. desire). 
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should- be remoyed to an easily accessible site in tae 
suburbs, with a view to facilitating — . 
(a)-an expansion of the activities of the Universi y; 
. (8) the erection of suitable- buildings for colleg 2s 
i _and residences for teachers and student. 5 
and, generally, - 
(c) the growth of corporate university life. 


_ The difficulty of offering criticism hes 
been increased by the vagueness of tke. 
proposal. : What is meant by. the univer- 
sity apart from its constituent colleges ? 
And what are these constituent colleges >, 
Ifthe University has any existence aparz 
from its colleges, it would mean simpl7 
the Senate House and the Universit: 
Library. But clearly the proposalis th: 
removal of not merely these. Suppose th: 
university removed these, and its law 
college, science college, and. the classes for 
post-graduate studies which it holds . 
several objections could be urged. And that 
leads us to:ask what is meant by an easily 
accessible site in the suburbs. Easily 
accessible by what means? By tramway, 
by motor carriages, by carriage drawn 
by ‘horses, or, by walking on toot? The 
professors of the,science college are wkole 
time men, and may easily live in the 
quarters provided for them- in the sukur- 
ban ‘university area,~But in the law 
college, all, the professors, except the 
Principal, are or may he practising law- 
yers. It.will not do for them to live in 
the university enclosure. Litiganis will 
not care to search for them in preference 
to lawyers who live within- the more 
accessible city and municipal area. And if 
the lawyer-professors dc not live in the 
university area they (and they are a 
legion) cannot contribute to “the growth 
of corporate university life”. Many law 
students, being poor, support themselves 
by private tuition and other jobs. These 
they cannot do.if they are to live in hostels 
in a suburb,..They must, therefore, either 
cease to be students, or an exception must 
in their case be made as regards residen- 
tial rules. In the former?case many poor 
men would be deprived of che opportunity 
of qualifying themselves for -a liberal pro- 
fession, inthe latter corporate university 
life: would, without ther, be- incompleze 
and'would not benefit them. Many of tke- 
professors in the arts post-graguate classes 


: are professors in Government-aided ard 


unaided Calcutta. colleges. As the pro- 
posal appears to give these constituert, 
colleges'the option to. remain in or leare 
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the city, we may suppose that some would 
choose to remain in the city. In that case 
the post-graduate university professors 
of these town collegés would either have 
to give up their work in the university 
ciasses in the suburbs, or ‘would have .to 
work both in their colleges in town and 
in the classes in'-the suburban university. 
area. In that case, where would they’ 
reside? In town or in the suburb? In 
any case, this’ shuttle-cock life would fot 
increase their comfort and: usefulness, and 

if they chose to live in the city they would 
Hoe be able to contribute to: the growth: 
of corporate university life. 

- Supposing, however, that the university’ 
finds itself in a position to entertain the- 
services of whole time professors for all 
its science and arts classes in all subjects; 
aud supposing, as before, that all. or some. 
of the - Government-aided ‘or unaided’ 
colleges in towii chose to remain in their 
present locations, and remembering’ that 
al, post-graduate ‘teaching is now’ the 
mosnopoly ofthe university, ‘the inevitable | 
zesult would: be that. most university‘ 
professors, as now, wouldnot teach’any* 
under-graduates, a-line would, thus be: 
drawn between under-graduate and post. ` 
graduate work, that thë colleges- continu- 
ing to‘ remain in 'town'would be deptived,- 
as’ sote “'àfe: now, of: the best ‘of’ their: 
students’ on’ “their. ‘reaching: the: stage of? 
post-graduate- work; and ‘most ‘Úndér- 
graduate students of the -University + 
would not Fave the advantage of’ contact 
with post-graduate stiidents: The’ Final- 
Report of the London University Com- 
mission goes clearly against’ any arrange- : 
tents which would result. in these draw-* 
backs and disad varitages. - We read: in 
paragraph 68 of that report : aoB i, 

“We agree. with the view expressed in the Réport . 
of the Professorial Board of University Collegé that 
‘my bard and: fast line between undergraduate and - 


post-Braduate ` work must be artificial, must be to the ` 


disadvantage iof. the undergraduate, and must ‘tend; 
to; diminish the supply of.students who undertake. 
post-graduate | and research work,’ " : Ane ia 


“Paragraph 69 observes ; OE TEO 


aucdfit fis in thebest- ititerests of -the University’ 


that the-most' distinguished .of its professors:should | 


takepart in the teaching-of the undergraduates; from - 
the beginning ‘Of their university career,” eer 


- Paragraph ; 70 adds: © 52 rug, 


` lf it is’ thus’ to be desired - that 
University teachers-should take their partin under-* 
graduate work, and that their spirit should dominate- 


‘the “highest: ; 
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itall, it follows for the.same reasons that. they should 
not be deprived of the best of their students when they’ 
reach the stage of post-graduate work, This work 
should not be separated ftom the‘rest of the work of 
the University and conducted by different teachers in 
seven institutions.’ : 

“ Writing on the “advantages of assodat 
ing junior with advanced students,” the: 
the members of the London Commission 
observe in paragraph T 1 of their final 
report : — 


“It is also a great ‘ disadvantagé to the under- 


graduate students of the university that post-graduate, á 
students should be removed to separate institutions. ` 


They ought to bein coñstant contact with those who e 
are. doing more advanced work than themselves, and- 
who- are not too far beyond them, but stimulate and: 
encourage them by the familiar -presence of -‘an, 
attainable ideal. 

<. The present arrangements “for post, 
graduate. studies in our University.do 
result. in this disadvantage to large num- 
bers of undergraduates. The- proposed 
removal ‘to a suburban area ge 
increase the disadvantage. 

. We will. now try to understand what. 
may happen if the Commission recommend, 
the proposed removal and Government, 
gh their recommendation: That would, 
in the first place, mean that in addition: 
to the: University Senate House, offices, 
library, and its law and science colleges, | 
the government colleges would alşo be; 
removed to the University’ area, The, 
Government Medical College cannot be. 


- removed to any suburban University area.. 


For that would, mean the removal of all: 


‘the hospitals attached to it, and that would ' 


be impracticable, because in that case the . 
hospitals would be somewhat empty and 
because the cost of rebuilding these edifices 
would be -enormous and prohibitive., The 
_ Engineering: College at Sibpur would also: 
` probably remain in its present site. Only) 
the: Presidency College with its labora- ' 
tories and hostel, the Sanskrit: ‘College, ` 
and’ Bethune College with its hostel -might ' 
be removed. Even that would involve’ 
eriormous cost. When Government have 
repeatedly declared that they” have no’ 
motiey for : the adequate’ expansion’ of 
elementary éducation for ‘tle mass of the 
people, would it be: ‘justifiable to“ spend 
enfotmous sums on a scheme which would - 
not give us areal residential -University ~ 


: but only a few ..tesidential Government 


Colleges, with a few other Colleges. thrown 
in, ifthey consented to their removal ? We 
do not think. Directly or indirectly, 


» 


Government revenues are derived from the 
labours of peasants and other working 
sections-‘of the mass.of the people. And 
when Government practically confess, their 
inability to provide free elementary educa- 
tion for the people,—a thing which has 
been done in most civilised countries—and 
therefore have begun to allow legislation 
. permitting local bodies to tax themselves for 
providing such education, how could large 
-amounts from the public treasury be spent 
for such a non-essential purpose as the 
;removal of Colleges to. a suburban area ? 
+ , Something like a real residential Univer- 
sity can be ‘provided by removing all 
Calcutta Colleges to the suburban area. 
And in that case the disadvantages dwelt 
upon in the paragraphs, quoted from the 
«œ London University Commission’s’ Report 
would be minimised. But who is to find 
‘the money ? The missionary and unaided 
“Colleges cannot meet the cost by .them- 
selves, even if they consented to the 
removal or were forced to consent. Govern- 
ment must find all or the bulk of the 
‘money. This would mean far heavier and 
more unjustifiable expenditure from state 
revenues than if only three Government 
Colleges were removed. We do not think 
Government would be able to. find -the 
vmoney even. if they desired to do so, at 
least for a generation to come. And after 
all, anexpansion of the activities of the 
University, and the erection of suitable 
. buildings. for Colleges and residences for 
' teachers and students, in the town sites 
‘of the University and the Colleges, would 
involve less cost than the proposed re- 
moval. - 

The proposed removal means more or 
less the founding of a new University. 
Our Government do not seem to be suf- 
ficiently rich for it. Nor can we expect 
large subscriptions like those which have 
‘preceded the founding of some new Univer- 
sities in England. Sir Edward T. Cook, 
journalist and author, writes : eae Es ha 





.., “Large subscriptions have’ been forthcoming for 
the general purposes of -thé néw universities. Some 
„idea of the scale of local benefactions may’ be gathered 
“from the fact that the value of site; building and 
endowments, at the time whéi they severally applied 
for University charters, 
(Rs. 10,095,000), Manchester, £587,000 (Rs. 8,805,000) 
and Birmingham, £639,000 (Rs, 9,585,000). Birming- 
‘ham, finding, its endowments insufficient for its now 
‘more spacious schemes, secured from the ‘City Coun- 
cil only the other day an annual grant of £15,000 
(Rs, 225,000). a + s 
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was—Liverpool, £673,000, 
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There is another point of view fron 
which the proposed removal must be co1- 
sidered. Itjis the point of view: of tle 
cost of the residential system to studenta. 
That residential Colleges or Universizis 
are more expensive to students than nər- 
residential ones requires no demonstration. 
Our students are for the most part pecon. 
The cost of.residential colleges wouid E2 
prohibitive to them. Even in rich Ameziz<, 
where the State Universities are free anl 
where in University, towns opportun:tie3 
for . self-support being available maar 
students: maintain themselves by thei- 
own labour, it has . been. felt that :o- 
enabling the bulk of young men and young: 
women to receive. higher education eccro- 
mically in their home-towns Universit es 
are required in each municipality where 
they do not exist. For this reason ar 
-association has been formed for the estab- 
lishment of such universities and several 
¿such have. already been founded, as we 
have shown in a previous number fron 

- ‘the Report of the U. S. A. Education Cori- 
missioner. In Scotland the Universities 
are not residential like . Oxford and Caw- 
‘bridge; and the Scots are a better and 
more numerously educated people thaa 
the English. In. the Scottish Universities 
the sons of ploughmen sit side by side wita 
the sons of rich people to receive higher 
education. In Wales, there isa movemenz 
afoot to make education in colleges free. 
In the London University Commission’3 
Final Report, the reduction of College fees 
has been recommended for the purpose o’ 
bringing higher education within the reach 
of larger sections of the people. None o 
the modern British Universities are re 
sidential like Oxford and Cambridge; Berlin, 
“Paris and many other famous Universities 
are not residential. It cannot, therefore, 
be urged that higher education cannot ke 
imparted unless you have an Oxford ora 
Cambridge in a Calcutta suburb. 

4- To show what large sums.of money 
--were required for founding some of the new 
-universities in. England, we have quoted 
above some figures given by Sir Edward 
T. Cook. Why did the well-to-do people cf 
` England make such’ munificent dona- 
tions ? Sir Edward T. Cook. writes :—_ 


$7 “What is thé conviction of which such large pro- 
vision of money is the expression ?.,.... The activities 
of a University have, as Professor Raleigh says, come 
to be recognised as “essential to a full-grown-muni- 
cipal civilisation,” and from each place in turn the 
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cry has gone up fora University for the city, of the 
city, in thecity.” . 1%. eaaa ES, 

Why is our Calcutta University not to be 
forthe city, of the city, in the’ city? Why 
are our numerous sons of the poor not ‘to 
have’ the highest university education 
dwelling in the’houses of their parents in 
the city ? ; Nee: oa: ` 

That all mer are entitled to have oppor- 
tunities for educating themselves to as 
high a level as -they are intellectually 
capable’ of, is now nò- longer‘disputed in 
any civilised country: ` The war has made 
this truth more widely recognised than 
before.. The inaugural address of the last 
session of the Edinburgh Philosophical Ins- 
titution was ‘delivered: on November 1 last 
ty Dr. Walter Page, the United ~ States 
Ambassadot. He spoke on “The Américan 
‘Educational Ideal.” - i : 

He expressed’ the indebtedness`of the’ United 
States to Scotland ‘for its strong educational impulse. 
The old Scottish idea that every man was ‘entitled ‘to 
have his intellectual life quickened, -and that other old 
Scottish.. idea ,that any, :true education was a process 
of building character as well as of imparting iuforma- 
tion—those eternal and fundamental truths, which 
underlay the educational ‘structure alike of Scotland 
and œf the United States made the countiies akin 
quite as much as the Scottish blood that flowed in .so 
large’ a part of the best population of the Republic. 
The University. carried its activities to. every part of 
the commonwealth, so. that the people had come to 


- believe that the University was-not merely a plate 


where a limited number ‘of ‘pupils might go to -re- 
ceive the benefit of higher learning but that it was the 
organising centre for the intellectual, industrial, and 
commercial activities of thé whole State. It belonged 
to everybody.  - S ; Os 


‘A NEW THING IN THE WORLD: t>” 


That system was a new thing. in the world in, that 
it aimed to reach every dweller in ‘the’ commonwealth. 
Where would they find other communities in which 
every human creature regarded the schools as things 
for his or her owi use, not for.the use of the rich only, 
‘or the fortunate, or tHe brilliant, or, the privileged, but 
for the use of all persons outside the gaols aud mad- 


. houses, and precisely on the same conditions? Edu- 


cation had. ceased to be regarded as a privilege’ or as 
a charity: it was aright. This system that he Had 
ventured to ‘call’ American, in the fulness of its deve- 
lopment, did build the three pillars of a free State-~ 
general intelligence, civic judgment, and a generally 
diffused prosperity. A democracy was at best a 
clumsy instrument of government, The most that 
could be said for it was that it was less clumsy than 
any other. It became exact and trustworthy. in pro- 
portion to the, sincerity and excellence with which 
such a plan as this was carried-out. Therefore it 
was that while the colossal American demonstration 
of democracy had somewhere; at some time, commit- 
ted all the absurd mistakes in tle fool’s calendar, it 
had ‘not committed any capital mistake." The secret 


4 


of this iniportiint historical fact rested, he thought, on 
this scheme of free education for all the people alike. 


' The Allies have repeatedly‘declared that 
they are fighting for the establishment of 
democraty throughout the world. Dr. 
-Page’s address shows what sort of prepa- 
ration is needed for a democracy to be'a 
successful experiment.. Viscount Haldane’s 
recent address at Chelmsford on ‘Educa- 
tien and Democracy” also- shows.what is 
réquired.- It shows, too, that for the devè- 
lopment of industries also, for which many 
people appéar to care more than for a 
liberal education; the highest- educations 
in the widest commonalty spread, is needed. 
Let us'quote Viscount Haldane. 


The other announcement filled him with gladness. 
It was the determination of the Labour Party in their 
reconstructed programme to couple brain with hand. 
There was a close connection between the schools:and 
democracy. There were members of the Labour 
Party who did not want this, education’ unfil we had 
a social revolution, because (they said) any new sys- 
tem of education would only be exploited by the capi- 
talists. Those were belated views. ‘Industry depend- 
ed largely on knowledge. The. worker had to bea 
thinker. It would not do for him merely to shovel 
on coals, but to know why he was doing it. He must 
-think just as the professional man .thought ; tliat 
would give him an interest in his work and tend to 
break down the barriers separating the “educated” 
from the “uneducated” classes, : Mee ts! 
We did not know what we ‘had done by starving 
~our democracy in education, There wasa vast reser- 
voir-of talent amongst boys and girls which might 
contain the Watts, the Kelvins, the Faradays, the 
_ great discoverers, some of whom had risen from hums 
ble origin. The only means of selecting exceptional 
talent where it existed was to give genius its chance. 
‘There might be genius in the brain of the child‘ of the 
labourer as.in the brain of the child of a lord, and if 
oe talent never matured it was a great loss tọ the 
tate. - -c E. AN 
It was a delusion to suppose all people were equal, 
Therefore there must be competition and natural 
-selection -;. but today selection was according to class. 
Opportunities were withheld. The ideal of our new 
-system should be equality of educational opportunity, 
giving every child a chance of rising, whatever its cir- 
cumstances, to the highest. And here came in demo- 
cracy: We should have an aristocracy, but it would 
be an aristocracy of talent, the elite- of democracy, 
_which would ki'l the other aristocracy, (Laughter.) 
' The world was awaking to the importance of edu- 
cation. A‘ friend told him that if.Germany had gone 
on for ten years from the date the war broke outy 
leading in her peaceful educational methods,’ she 
would have been hard to overtake. We asa nation 
«had been awakened from our slumbers—let us see our 
lamps were trimmed and reddy. ` `“ ` : 
We ought not to-go.in for any externals 
of education which would prevent poor 
and middle class students from being 


highly educated. As we have said above 
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n speaking of law students, in like manner 
many other students, too, maintain them- 
selves by private tuition and other jobs. 
Some have their mealsin the houses of chari- 
table persons and at charitableinstitutions. 
All such students,—and they have perhaps 
as good brains as the sons of the more well- 
to-do—would be cut off from the advan- 
tages of higher education in a suburban 
residential university. That they are not 
a negligible factor will appear from the 
consideration shown in the Dacca univer- 
sity scheme for poor Musalman students : 
“Poor Madrasah students are not infrequently 
housed and supported by charitable persons under 
the “jagir” system, and conséquently many will not 
be able to live in College. It will be the duty of the 
authorities of the Muhammadan College to see that 
those who live, in jagirs or otherwise, outside the 
college, are properly looked after by responsible 
persons,” - - 
Though the Dacca scheme did not make 
a similar exception in favour of poor 
Hindu students which it ought to have 
done, its recognition of the claims of 
poverty in the case of even one sect shows 
, that we must not forget the poor in our 
ambitious projects for the well-to-do. It 
is not known whether it would be possible 
for the suburban university to make such 
exceptions in_the case of poor students 
„residing in Calcutta, nor whether its dis- 
tance from the city would enable them to 
attend classes by doing the distance on 
foot. They would either be excluded alto- 
gether from the advantages of higher 
education in the residential university, or 
would not be able to contribute to the 
_ growth of corporate life and share in its 
benefits, 
A residential university of the kind 
‘we may expect to have may have many 
advantages which’ need not be dwelt 
upon at length. Those who can afford to 
pay forit, may have it, but not at the 
expense of the general taxpayer; though 
we are sure it is not good for the sons of 


the well-to-do to be deprived of the com- . 


pany, contact and competition of poor 
students. If there be a residential system 
for the rich, there ought to be and must be 
full non-residential provision of under- 
graduate and post-graduate teaching for 
the poor. eee 

_ Ifprivate colleges removed to the build- 
ings in the university area constructed for 
them by Government, Government would 
certainly impose on them such conditions 
as would further restrict their freedom of 
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speech and writing, and participatio. n 
public affairs, making their position in -his 
respect almost the same as that of Gotri- 
ment servants. Would that be desirat!e 
either for the country or for the proizs3- 
ors themselves? Would they like it? 
And then, it ought also to be considered 
whether men who cannot live their ful. live 
in all legitimate directions are likely tc Le 
able to exert beneficial influence on tke 
students to the extent that. they are 
capable of. a 
The most important of the objects fcr 
which the removal is proposed is certacaly 
“the growth of corporate university ie.” 
As removal to an area outside Calcr=ta 
was. suggested in the report submittec by 
the committee appointed to enquire :at> 
the Presidency College fracas, and as tuat 
suggestion was made to prevent :r2 
alleged spread of revolutionary ic:as 
among students, it may not be unfair t9 
infer that the proposed removal owes its 
origin at least as much to the politcal 
ideas and aims of the bureaucracy a. t3 
any regards for the eduéational needs cf 
the country. We cannot. accept the sc- 
gregation of students from centres of sc- 
called “unrest” as the true remedy for re- 
volutionary ideas. Ths spread of revclv- 
tionary ideas cannot be prevented by segre- 
gation or repressive methods. It shoulc be 
remembered, too, that “Unrest” isa s:ga 
- of life. It is in the air, and cannot be zrec- 
vented or suppressed by external meaz:s ; 
no such attemptought to be made. Ic is 
not identical with revolutionary propa- 
gandism. The most effective and only tzuz 
means of combating revolutionary prope- 
ganda is to remove those impedimeats 
in the way of political, social and econoxiiz 
-expansion which favour such propaganza 
We cannot have a residential univers tr 
like Cambridge in India under presen. 
circusmstances. Cambridge is a full aac 
complete fragment of England in its n 
tellectual, civic and social life. They hav: 
no Risley circular there. Thereis ireed:.n. 
of thought and expression and teachug 
there ;—at least there was before the waz 
and will be after it. - There is full intei. -c 
tual life. Students and professors there {c 
not labour under any special civic aac 
political disabilities. They can take per 
in elections, and discuss politics in tzi 
papers. They are not cut off from hc. 
civic life of the country.. The restricticas 
imposed upon the students there are <o1 
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mozal ard educational purposes only,—but 
rot meant to serve any ulterior political 
farpose of a foreign bureaucracy. Here 
tue segregation of students in a residential 
university would proceéd.. partly at any 
rate .from a political motive and would 
result in cutting them off -from the civic 
and political life of the country even more 
completely than at present. That wouid 
zet be good for them, that would nat be 
good for the country; because, they are 
our future citizens. Wecannot have here 
-Uzions and Debating Societies like 
those of Oxtord and Cambrige, the nurseries 
of England’s future statesmen. 

There have been and are thinkers and 
mer. of ideas and ideals among our profes- 
sors. But the university not being free as 

- régards thought, expression, teaching and 
studies, most. of the really original minds 
among them have but seldom had scope 
cor their originality in their relations with 
their students. Caneconomics be taught 


and discussed here as it ought to be in the. 


_ opinion of-independent Indian economists ? 
Can political science be taught and discuss- 
ad as independent political thinkers would 
like to ? Can history be taught as it ought 
to be according to original workers in 
history ? Are Sir J. C. Bose’s biological 
discoveries covered by any of our courses 
of study ? Corporate university life is of 
valıe mainly for its intellectual, “moral 
and social advantages. But such i3 the 
f-zedom enjoyed’ by the university that in 
the University Institute a Bengali autho- 
ress was prevented from reading a paper 
to its members on the ‘Message of Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore, as, it was alleged, 
that was a controversial topic!” In the 
city - of Calcutta, however, people still 
cajoy so much liberty under British Rule 
that they [including students] cau meet 
aud discuss the merits and demerits of 
that author’s works, and they can even 
hear his songs, poetry and addresses from 
his own lips. 

„In no country can the professors of any 
“niversity arrogate to themselves all wis- 
dom and all the excellences of man. But 
the students in free countries can get from 
their professors the best that they are 
capable of giving, and they can aiso get 
stimulus and derive inspiration from 
others. Here though our professors are 
not always free-to give the best that they 
are capable of, the students at present can 
benefit by listening to the addresses of 
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other capable men in the city and by con- 
tact with them. If they are kept segre- 
gated in a suburban area, they will lose 
this advantage.. 

Various restrictions may be imposed 
upon students in residence in the university 
area, but in free.countries where the 
residential system prevails the advantages. 
of corporate life are a compensation for 
such curtailment of freedom. In India, how- 
ever, until we become a self-ruling people, 
there cannot be such compensation. Cor- 
porate life alone is not enough; it maye 
not in itself be beneficial. Prisoners in jail 
have a sort of corporate life, and so have 
soldiers in barracks. In universities every- 
thing depends on the persons who exert 
influence upon the students and the charac-. 
ter of that influence. At present who are 
the dominating figures in our university ? 
And by what methods do they maintain 
their ascendancy ?- Has anybody received 
great thoughts, new ideas, moral-impetus, 
fruitful suggestions, or . epoch-making 
inspirations from them? Do they repre- 
sent any side or aspect. of the Indian re- 
mascerice? Is it not by astuteness and 
exercise of patronage, by appealing to men’s 
love of money and. position, that ascend- 
ancy ‘is maintained in or University ? 
What is the moral influence on students 
of all this? Whatis their resulting idea 
of the art of succeeding in life ? Is the Uni- 


„versity in the suburbs going to be under 


this sort of elevating influence in its cor- 
porate existence ? i 

In England, the teachers and the taught 
belong to one society and one nation; 
they have or cau have a common social 
life. The aim ofthe teachers is so to teach 
and,so to stimulate and inspire the minds 
of the students that they may even surpass 
their teachers. Is that the aim here with 


_our European professors ? Is that the ob- 


ject of Government ? No: What kind of 
common corporate or social life can there 
be when European professors occupy a 


‘superior. position and Indian professors 
an. inferior one? 


Neither Indian profes- 
sors nor Indian students are looked upon 
by European professors as their political 
and socialequals. At present the former 
spend their time outside College hours 
among their social equals and feel their 
political and social inferiority during 
College hours. Should they have to live 
in the, University area along with the 
European professors, they would be cons- 


x 


tantly reminded of their inferior position. 
This would undoubtedly contribute to the 
growth of a corporate University life. In 
his minute of disseit appended to the 
Dacca University Committee’s report Dr. 
Sir Rash Behary Ghose said : 
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“Though I am strongly in favour of the introduction” 


of a large Huropzan element, I am bound. to say that 
if the object of a residential University is to foster 
a corporate life and a feeling of comradeship, I doubt 
very much whether putting the European and the 
Indianeprofessors into separate pens is the best way 
to attain it.” 


+ One of the main objects of a University 
is to impart. knowledge, train the intel- 
lect and enable the mind to seek and dis- 
cover new traths. Another main object 
is to produce men of character. In order 
to develop and strengthen the character, 
it is necessary “to isolate and protect the 
young from evil influences to some extent. 
But complete isolation is not desirable ; 
for the students are in their future careers 
to be men of the world, not hermits or 
monks. They are to acquire knowledge 
of the world, and to be good. and do good 
‘in spite of opposing forces. Therefore even 
in a residential University there should be 
provided, under proper safeguards, points 
of contact with the life of the town and 
the country. The students cannot other- 
wise be men of robust character; they 
may have only what Macaulay calls ‘‘vale- 
tudinarian virtue.” Will such points of 


+ contact exist in the proposed university 


ay 


area ? 

Character has twò sides, a negative 
anda positive one. The negative aspect 
is that a man should refrain trom indul- 
ging in vice or in doing harm to others, 
&c. This ensures the harmlessness of a 
man. But the world cannot go on with 
only harmless men. Men must also be 
doers ; they must do good, and combat 
and destroy evil. Oniy men who love 
their fellow-men can develop this positive 
side of character to the full. “This love 
both finds scope in and springs ftom social 
service. Even. a residential university 
should afford opportunities for such 
service. At present our students have such 
opportunities to some extent in the city. 
Will these continue to exist in the Univer- 


_ Sity-area ? 


_ Another great object of á University 
is to produce good and _ useful ‘citizens. 
Therefore a university should have points 
of contact with the administration of the 


t1 


country and its civic and political life. Even - 
our grownup men have very little d-re:t 
power to mould the political and civic 
life of the country, and our. students, 
nil. Isitnot vain to dream of having en 
Oxford or Cambridge in Bengal without 
all the features and the rights and privi- 
leges of Oxford and Cambridge ? 

In a residential university the thing 
that is laid stress upon is that it is a sort 
of family in which the tie of relatiorshis 
is the common pursuit of knowledge. It 
is a body composed of the discoverers anl 
the learners of truth, of the teachers and tke 
taught, of the trainers and the trained, cf 
disciples and masters. Men of diffezert 
races, creeds, complexions, or castes mar 
be there, but these distinctions are either 


ignored and lost sight of, or occupy 1 


very surbordinate place in men’s thought. 
Thus the atmosphere becomes liberalisins; 
humanising and unifying. We have alread” 
shown how the political circumstances cf 
India stand in the way of our having suei 
an‘atmosphere. Another great obstacl2 
is that the elements of separation anc 
disserfsion in our midst are not allowed to 
die a natural death. On account also o7 
the Government’s declared policy of ret- 
gious neutrality and other causes, any 
residential system under official auspices 
and control cannot but enforce sectarian 
and caste distinctions and restrictions in £. 


_more rigid form than is observable in thet: 


ordinary relaxed condition in the country. 

There is one very important matter 
which is not referred to either in the terns 
of reference of the Commission or their 
questions, though it is of vital importance 
to the country. There is not sufficient 
accommodation in our colleges for all vhe 
students who seek admission there. Anc 
new colleges cannot under present condi- 
tions be established in sufficient numbers. 
What then can be done to meet -he 
desire of students .for knowledge and 


.degrees? We know that a distinction 


is drawn and exists between education 
and the mere acquisition of know- 
ledge from books. But inthe absence of 
facilities for giving young men and wowen 
an ideal education, surely the mere acquisi- 
tion of knowledge from books is valuable. 
Many graduates of ideal universities w10 
continue to aequire knowledge after leaving 
the university, do so at least partly from 
books. This knowledge is not valueless, 
As we cannot provide colleges for all 
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wculd-be students, and as our college 
students, too, léarn mostly from books, 
we think our university should confer 


exzernal degrees in Arts upon private can-. 
dicates after examination as Lonion Uni- . 


versity does. This is not an ideal arrange- 
ment. But it originated_in rich and civilised 
London, not in Timbuctoo, and the London 
University Commission’s. Final Report, 
printed in 1913, says: ‘When the univer- 
sizy is enabled to offer the highest univer- 
sizy education at a really moderate cost, 
as part of a national policy, which will 
make all the universities more accessible 
to the poor but capable student,’ the 
demand for external degrees will begin to 
fell away. Meanwhile they must continue, 
and the University of London, as their 
oziginator, must remain responsible for 
their award.” [Analysis of para. 394.] 
As in Bengal the..Commission does not 


propose to offer the highest university. 


education at a really moderate -cost, 
making the Calcutta’ university - more 
accessible to the poor but capable student, 
and as the demand for knowledge and 
degrees continues to grow, external de- 
grees should be granted. i i 

_in their sixth question the Commission 


want to know. what callings and profes-. 
sions are necessary for service. to and ad- , 


vaacement of India and for which a high 
Gegree of training is require]. As India 
is like a caqntinent in ‘every respect, 
climate, fauna, flora, minerals, &c., and 
requires the services of all classes of pro- 
fessional ‘men and skilled and unskilled 
«workers, we are rather puzzled to ascer- 
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tain what > callings and professions 
are not required here. - We should there- 
fore say that iu addition -to the callings 
and professions existing in India, there 
should be all those which exist in civilised 


countries generally,- In Bengal particu- ` 


larly. commerce, agriculture, forestry, 
geology, mineralogy, metallurgy, economic 
botany, pharmacy, chemical and mining 
industries, and mechanical and naval en- 
gineering should be taught. The need 
of the last will bz clear from the following 
extracts from an article on “Our Shipping 
and Ship-building? contributed to the 
Modern Review for February, 1908, by the 
late Mr. G. V. Joshi :— : 

“We have no shipping of-our own of the newer 


pattern—20 sailing vessels and no steam-ships— 
available. for sea-service. The result is, that the 


transport, we have almost exclusively to depend on’ 


in our intercourse with countries oversea, is neces- 
sarily foreign shipping ; and the price we have to 


pay for such foreign aid is on a rough estimate about. 


25 crores of rupees a year. Sea-service embraces 


goods traffic, passenger traffic and the conveyance of . 


the mails.” . - 

“Where we once bad a thousand ship yards there 
we have now just solitary 48 ports, which, however, 
mostly build 2 or 3 galfats a year. The yearly 
average number of new ships built is 125 of less than 
50 tons each;and the aggregate capital laid out 
per annum on new ship-building may be put at 
between five and six lakhs of rupees.” 

“A vast sea-bnard extending over a length of 4,000 
miles with a thousand harbours and secure anchor- 
ages, once important and prosperous ports, busy 
„and flourishing marts, crowded with our own ships, 

barques and brigs and barges; and each with a 
ship-building yard of its own and with a numerous 
sea-faring population, living in comfort by the 
industry,—a0w—and that, too, under the rule ofa 
nation, the greatest sea-power inthe world,—present- 
ing a sad scene of desolation—a littoral Sahara.” 





HISTORY OF THE CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS . 
AND CURRICULA (1857-1906) 


ARTS EXAMINATIONS—CALCUTTA UNIVE RSITY. 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATION. 


“HE Senate of the Calcutta University 
was constituted in 1857 and the bye- 

7 laws and regulations were drawn up 
in September of that year. The course of 
studies laid down for the Entrance Ex- 
arsenal comprised the following sub- 
jects :— 


English ; A second language ; History and Geo- 


graphy ;~ Mathematics :—‘Arithmatic, Algebra, Geo- 
metry, Mechanics) ; end Natural history (Zoology and 
Vegetable Physiology). - 


Shortly after the publication of this 


curriculum, it was found that the standard |. 


prescribed was too high and it was even- 
tually decided to exclude Zoology, Vege- 
table Physiology and Mechanics from the 
Entrance test. Tn this connection, Mr. W. 
Gordon Young, then holding the office of 





the Director- of Public Instruction 
thus in his report for 1857-58 :— 


“Certain it is that some of the most experienced 
friends of education think that by excluding Natural 
Science from the curriculum of our schools (as in 
effect we have-done) we have thrown away an oppor- 
tunity of improving the tone and habit of the native 
mind and of sowing in this country the seeds of that 
true progress which marks the present age in the 
West.” 


, wrote 


The. subjects ~of the Entrance Examina- 
tion were.thus reduced to four in 1858, 
yiz., (1) English, (2) A second language, 
(3) History and Geography, (4) Mathema- 


These subjects remained almost-unchanged 
till 1876, when the elements of Physical 
Geography were for the first time included 
in the Geography course and Mensuration 
formed a subject of study in addition to 
Geometry. He Wa f 
In 1888 the University of Calcutta was: 
moved to institute an alternative Entrance - 
Examination (in-accordance with the re- 
commendation of the Education Commis- -~ 


č 


language and literature would be replaced 
by mechanical drawing and the elements 
of physics and. chemistry: The Senate 
rejected the proposal for an alternative 
Entrance Examination, but introduced a 
little elementary science into the courseas 


drawing an extra and optional subject. 

In 1906, changes of a comprehensive . 
character were introduced by which every 
candidate was -compelled to take English, 


vernacular language. He was also re- 


from History, Geography and Mechanics, . 
Classics of a more advanced standard or 
Mathematics of a more advanced stan- 
dard. de : i 

The following extract from the proceed-, 
ings of the Government of India dated the 
lith August 1906, explains the changes 





“Its. main object is to secure that every candidate 


+a who matriculates will be likely to profit by more 


advanced studies. If greater thoroughness is to be 
demanded the course must be simplified. If too 
many subjects were prescribed, all of them will be 
indifferently learned. The regulations therefore pro- 


ceed on the principle that whatever subject is required . 


of a candidate must be known thoroughly up to an 
appropriate standard. In English, for example, they 
dispense with regular text-books but provide that a ` 
number of books will be recommended in order to 
indicate the standard up to which candidates will be 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS AND CURRICULA 


tics (Arithmetic, Algebra and Geometry). | 


sion of 1882) in which the subjects of- 
a substitute for mensuration and made -' 


Mathematics, a classical language and a. 


quired to take two more subjects chosen | 


. brought about in the matriculation course: . 





r 


9a 


expected to have read. The examination will be hel 1 
not in a prescribed portion'of English literature, buz 
in the English language as used in daily life. It wil 
be a tést of the ability of candidates to write clea” 
simple and correct English and of their intellizenz 


- comprehension of modern English applied to familia- 


subjects. The memory will be less heavily burdenec. 
than under the present system and there will bə 
greater scope for the exercise of general intelligence. 
Similar principles are applied to the courses in Mache 
matics and in the classical languages, In matin; 
the candidate’s own Vernacular compulsory for at 
riculation, the committee have adopted the unanimou 
recommendations of the Indian Universities Com 
mission. For candidates whose Vernacular is not onc 
of those recognised, the alternative paper’ will be 
allowed in English composition, French or German. 
English history has been reserved for the Inter 
mediate Examination in arts, and this reduction o 
the course has rendered it possible to require ir 
addition to the History of India some knowledge o 
the present administration of British India and of the 
progress of India under British rule. This su’xect 
will be treated in a text book prepared by the Un'ver- 
sity. Candidates who take up History will be alowed 
to submit their answers in English or in their cwn 
Vernacular. This will enable the student to read the 
History of India in his mother tongue and will render 
the study both more attractive and more profitanle. 
At the matriculation stage students do not know 
English well enough to be able to read History in that 
language with advantage and are tempted to have 
recourse to Keys and summaries of leading events 
which admit of being committed to memory but -wi:ch 
fail to arouse any intelligent interest in the subject.” 


- First ARTS EXAMINATION. 


The First Arts Examination was insti- 
tuted in 1861. The subjects prescribed for 
the examination were :— Á 


(1) English, (2) One of the languages prescribed 
for the Entrance Examination (including Classical as 
well as Vernacular), (3) History, (4) Mathematics, and 
(5) Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

In 1864 an important’ change took 
place both in the F.A. and B.A. Examina- 

‘tions. The vernacular language which 
was alternative to classical language was 
removed from the course and a classical 
language was made compulsory. 

In 1872, Science (Chemistry) was for 
the first time introduced in the curricula of 
the First Arts Examination as alternative 
to Psychology. | i 

- In 1882, Physics was introduced aca 
compulsory subject and Chemistry was dis- 
continued, till in 1888, Chemistry was 
added to Physics and both were made 
compulsory. : A ; 

In 1906, a Science course was intro- 
duced as alternative to the Arts course and 
the course of studies underwent a complete 
change. The examinations came to be 
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known as ‘Intermediate Examination in 
Acts’ and ‘Intermediate Examination in 
Science.’ 

The following subjects were presctibed 
tor the examinations : 


In arts. 
(2) English (1) English 
(2) Eomposition in one -+ (2) Composition in -a 
of the following: Vernacu- ‘Vernacular language (as 
lar languages :— . -© in the arts examination) . 
Bengalee, Hindi, Uriya, (3) Chemistry 
Assamese, Urdu, Burmese, ` (4) Mathematics or 
Modern Armenian. Physics : 
(2) (4) (5) Three of (5) Any oue of the fol- 
the following subjects of lowing subjects ie- 
which 2 at least must be (A) Mathematics (f not 
from groupA,— . _ taken up as 4th subject) 
“Group A. ` (B) Physics’ (if not 
(4) Ove of tlie follow-` taken up as 4th subject) 
ing languages :— (C) Botany 
Sanskrit, Pali, Arabic, (D) Zoology 
Fersian, Hebrew, Classic- (E) Geology 
al Armenian, Greek, Latin, (F) Geography 
French, German. (G) Physiology 


(B) History 

iC) Logic 

(D) Mathematics 

Group B $ 

4A) Physics - 

(3) Chemistry - 

(C) Geography 

(D) Physiology : i ; 

'B). Botany A 

(F) Zoology vey 

(G) Geology 5 ; 

Qn the subject of the Intermediate in 
Arcs the Government of India Resolution of 
August 1906, says. :— 


“After a student has matriculated he is allowed to 
proceed either to a degree in Arts or a degree in. 
Science. The Committee* have- decided that the 
examination for Arts students cannot be in all respect 
identical with the Intermediate Examination for 
Scrence students. Ifa proper standard is to be main- 
tained at the examination jor Bachelar of Science, it 
is essential that the student should begin in some 
measure to specializé in Scientific subjects at the In- 
termediate stage. This can not be secured if science 
students are burdened at that stage with a large 
nember of literary subjects, At the same time it will 
be observed that a certain amount of purely literary 
training is also prescribed for them. ‘The principle of 
bifurcation at the Intermediate stage is supported by 
the precedent of the University of London.” 

“The Intermediate Examination in Science is not 
an examination in scientific subjects alone. It is felt 
that it would not be to the real advantage of the 
students to be deprived of all literary training at so 
early a stage of their university career. The examina- 


In Science. 


ticn therefore will be partly literary and partly scien- - 


tife, Every candidate will bə examined in the Eng- 
lish language and literature and in Vernacular com- 
position up to the standard prescribed for the Inter- 
mediate Examination in Arts.” ; 


* The Calcutta University Regulations Committee 
appointed in 1906 to assist the Government of India 
in framing a revised body of regulations relating to 
the University of Calcutta. 


FOR JANUARY, 1918 


B.A. EXAMINATION. 


The subject prescribed in 1857 for the 
B.A. Examination were :— : 

(i) English, (2) A second language (a classical or 
vernacular), (3) History, (4) Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy, (5) Physical Science, (Chemistry, Animal - 
Physiology and Physical Geography) (6) Mental and 
Moral Science>—- : 

In- 1864, the-vernacular was removed. 
from the course and a classical language’ 
was made compulsory and physical science 
was divided into 4 groups one of which 
was required to be taken. These groups 
were: (a) Geoinetry and Optics, 
ments of Inorganic Chemistry and Electri- 
city, (c) Elements of , Zoology and Com- 
parative Physiology, (d) Geology and Phy- 
sical Geography. 

In 1871, a committee was appointed to 
report on the best mode of introducing the 
study of Natural and Physical Science into 
schools and colleges. The report of the 
committee was received in July 1871. 
Copies of the report were circulated to the 


` Director of Public Instruction, Principals 


of Colleges, and other gentlemen interested 
in education. In December, after long and 
earnest deliberation, the Syndicate appoint- 
ed a'sub-committee to draw up a seheme. 
In April-1872 the new regulations were 
passed by the Senate. Regarding this 
measure, Mr. E. C. Bayley, then holding’ 
the office of the Vice-Chancellor of the 
Calcutta University, made the following 
speecli in his convocation address :— 
“Another measure of very great importance is now, 
also after very long and anxious discussions, nearly 


ripe for decision.” 
“It is one which trenches on the great controversy 


‘ which has occupied for many years the attention 


ofsome of the ablest of living scholars, viz., the 
proper place which the teaching of the Physical 
Sciences should occupy in the Educational System.” 

“This is indeed a controversy which, as it has been 
“conducted, touches all the primary axioms upon 
which existing Schemes of Education have been- 
formed.” 

“Without however attempting to decide the 
abstract questions involved in the discussion, the 
Syndicate of the. University and the Faculty of Arts 
have foiind themselves called upon to solve some of 
the practical problems connected with it, which the 
requirements of the country have urgently forced’ 
upon their attention. We do not deny, on the one 
hand, the superior merit of what may be termed a 
purely literary training ; while on the other hand we 
fully admit that the study of Physical Sciences may 
also, in many respects, be made subservient to a very 
excellent mental training.” $ 

“The broad facts on which we have been obliged to 
act are these +I may remind you that the first time 
which I had the honour of addressing you in this 
place, I called attention to the enormous field which 


(b) Ele- ° 





< 


3, 


x 


Pa 


“ 


India offered for the study and for the practical pur- 
suit and application of tle Physical Sciences, In the 


brief period which has since elapsed, the necessity for `. 


providing, in the interest of the material advancement 
ofthe country, some greater encouragement to the 
study of these sciences has become so ‘self-evident, 
indeed so pressing, that the governing body of the 
university has considered it their duty at once to re- 
cognize it. In the second place the advancing condi- 
tious of many of the Physical Scieuces demand from 
those who seek to study them exhaustively a certain 
amount of what I many call, for want of a better ex- 
pression, technical skill—a skill which is- rarely to be 
acquired save by early training.” a 
¿“What it is proposed therefore to do is, I may 
briefly say, to follow the example of our leading 
English universities, and to provide in the First Arts 
Examination ‘and in that for the Bachelor of Arts 
degree, aseries.of optional standards, which, while 
they maintain a certain proportion of compulsory 
literary training'in all cases, yet afford an ample 
opening for the pursuit of the various branches of 
Physical Sciences. : 
- “This course, both in principle and its details, will, 
I am well aware, be open to attack by critics of ex- 
treme view on either side, The substantive reply to 
their criticisms is, however, simply that we pretend 
to decide no controversy, and seek no merely theore- 
tical perfection ; our scheme is intended to acknow- 
ledge what is palpably a requirement of the country 
fn respect to education and to meet it as far as the 
means at our command permit. To illustrate my 
meaning more clearly, | may mention that it has been 
very warmly debated whether similar optional 
standards should not be provided for the Entrance 
Examination, as. well as for the two next higher ex- 
aminations. The expediency of doing this has been 
urged by those who ‘think that technical training of 
some sort can not be begun too early or be too 
widely diffused. On the other hand it has been 
strongly argued that sucha step could not be taken 
without sacrificing - too largely the wider mental 
training afforded by a more purely literary course 
of teaching. : 

“But, the Syndicate and Senate will not be ‘called 
“upon to decide between’ these contending opinions, 
for in reality, the practical solution of the question 
has depended on the means of affording to the school 
and classes which prepare students for the Entrance 
Examination, the necessary teaching in Physical 
Science. It is clearly needless to discuss whether edu- 


cation of this class should be given’ a withheld, until - 
at least it has been ascertained whether it is prac- - 
tically possible to give it, and the better opinion . 


seems distinctly to be, that even in lower Bengal there 
are simply no means of doing this for the present.” 


i (Calcutta University Minutes, - 
- 1871-72, pp. 136-138.) 


By these regulations, passed -by the 
Senate in 1872, the B.A. course was divid- 


ed into an Arts and a Science course. The .. 


following subjects were prescribed :— 


Science, 
(1) English 
(2) Mixed Mathematics 
(3) Inorganic Chemistry 
(4) Physical Geography 
(5) One of the following :- 


Arts. 
(1) English 
(2) A classical language 
(8) Mixed Mathematics 
(4&5) Two of the follow- 
ing :— ; 


i Ptb). History aud Poli- 
‘tical Economy . 
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(a) Physics : 
(b) Zoology 


{a) Philosophy = 

(b) History 

{¢) An advanced course {c) Botany 

of Pure Mathematics (d) Geology 

In 1882 another change was made. Ey 
it the division of the course into two 
branches literary and scientific was retaiz- 
ed, but the course was greatly reduced. .t 
included the following subjects for the pass 
degree :— 


, A TA B 
(4) English (1) English 
(2) Philosophy - (2) Mathematics 
_ (8) One of the follow- (3) One of the folo z- 
-ing :—~ . ing :— 
. (a) A Classical langu- (a) Physics 
age _. (b) Chemistry 


(c) Geology 
(c) Mathematics 


At the same time an Honour course was 
instituted for those B.A. candidates who 
aimed at special distinction. The Hozorr 
course in each subject included all the cot - 
tents of the Pass course, so that a car- 
didate who failed to obtain honour migkt 
still secure his degree. 

In 1902, the B.Sc. degree was institu ec. 

In 1906, the B.A. and B.Sc. courses wer2 
entirely separated, the one to bea coat- 
naation of the Intermediate in Arts and th2 
other of the Intermediate in Science. 

’, The subjects prescribed for these exami- 


_ nations were :— 


> na BAS 
(1) English, ae 
(2) Composition in a Vernacular 
(8 & 4) Two of the following subjects—oue cl! 


- which at least must belong to group A. e 


-4 x 
(a) One of the following languages :— 
Sanskrit, Pali, Atabic, Persian, Hebrew, Classica! 


: Armenian, Greek, Latin, French, German. 


History 
Political Economy and Political Philosoph> 
Mental:and Moral Philosophy 
Mathematics» 
i -R 

Physics 
Chemistry 
Physiológy 
Botany 
Zoology 
: ns B.Sc. 
-Mathematics 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Botany 

Geology . 

Zoology 

Psychology 

Experimental Psychology 


oy Eyery candidate is to, be examined in three of th 
subjects named abawe, to be sélécted by himself. 
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Tar 


The principal changes made in the 
eourse of studies for the B.A. Examination 
were : ; z 
{1) Composition in the Vernacular is made obliga- 


jects. g 
(3) Political Economy is treated as a separate 
subject and not as an adjunct to the course in His- 


ra 
T 


{4) Every candidate has to take up English and 
Vernacular Composition and two other subjects at 
nis choice—one of which may be a scientific, subject. | 


_ Honours IN ARTS. `. 


Honours Examination in Arts was held 
immediately after the B.A. examination. 
Any candidate who passed the B.A. ex- 
amination within 4 academical years from 
the date of -his passing the Entrance Ex- 
amination was examined at the Honours 
Examinatian next erisuing or at that of the 
following year in one or. more of the fol- 
lowing branches :-~-: re maak 

(1) Languages ; 
(2) History : ; , 
(3) Mental and Moral Philosophy 
(4) Mathematics ; ; 
(5) Natural and Physical Science 


The successful candidates were arranged 


- in three classes, in order. of proficiency, and 


the degree of M.A. was conferred o1i-them 
with Honours in- Arts mentioned‘in the 
certificates, to :distinguish them from or- 
dinary M.A.’s.° The institution of an 


Honours course and a Pass course in the. 


B.A. examination in 1882, led to-the aboli- 
tion of Honours inthe M.A. See 


ka 


M.A. EXAMINATION, at 


The M.A. degree of the Calcutta Univer- . 


sity was instituted under the University 
Regulations of 1857, but it was not till 
1863 that the first batch of candidates 
appeared at the examination. The degree 
was conferred on two, classes of -candi- 


dates: Those who passed the Honours - 


Examination after taking their B.A. degree 
within 4 academical years from the date of 
their passing the Entrance Examination, 
were given the M.A. degree. without any 
further examination ; but those who were 
debarred under the 4 year rule from ob- 
taining honours were admitted to the 
Honours Exatiination after. passing: the 
B.A. in view to obtaining the degree of 
M.A. i ioi 

The difference between these two classes 
of candidates was that the candidates be- 
longing to the first group were known: as 


(2) "Candidates are given a greater choice of'sub- - 


-, Honours in Arts and M.A, 


candidates for Honours in Arts, and if 
successful their names appeared in the list 
in order of proficiency and in three classes, 
whereas the others were known as can- 
didates for the M.A. degree and the names 
were published in an alphabetical list. 

This practice_continued till 1882 when 
the regulations were changed. Under these 
regulations, a pass course and an honours 
course were instituted in.the B.A. exami- 
nation and the distinction between Ho-~” 
nours in Arts and M.A. was abolished. 

For the degree of M.A., the M.A, ex- 
- amination only was continued, to whiclf | 

those who passed the B.A. or B.Sc. exami- 
nations with or without honours were 
admitted and the successful candidates 
were arranged in three classes as was done 
in the Honours of Arts examination before. 
‘The subject of the examination was, asin 
the Honours examination, one of the fol- 
lowing :— , peg 

(1) Languages (English, Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, 

Arabic, Hebrew) d j 

(2) History (including Political Economy) 

(3) Mental and Moral Philosophy . 

{4) "Mathematics g 

(5) Natural and Physical Science . 
__ By ,the new. regulations of 1906, the 

scope of the M.A. examination was en- 
larged and the course extended from one 
to two years :— 7 OY , 

The following subjects are now pres- 
cribed for the examination one of which’ 
may be taken; - 5 3 

(1) Languages (English, Sanskrit, Pali,- Arabic, 
Hebrew, Persian, ‘Greek, Latin) A : 

(2) Comparative Philology 

(3) Mental and Moral Philosophy 

(4) History , ; 

(5)- Political Econoiny and Political Philosophy 
+. (6) (Mathematics , 

(7) Natural and Physical Science 


i 


Examinations—Arts and Sciences 


1857 1882 
Entrance Entrance 
BA, First Arts ; 
Honours in Arts and M.A. B.A, 49 \ Arts course 


Science 


1861 with Honours f course 
Entrance ; ~ 
» First Arts M.A. 
B.A. ie 
Honours in Arts and M.A. pts 
1872 Entrance 
j First Arts 
Entrance B.A. \ Arts. 
-First Arts (with ee Science 
-B.A 3 Arts course B.Sc. 
E Science course ` , M.A. 
D.Se. 











~ 
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` 


1906 
_ Matriculation af 
Arts” Science tae 
Intermediate Intermediate 


BA. (with Honours) B.Sc. (with Honours) ` 
M.A. M.Se. 


D. Ph., 


D.Se. 


Entrance Examination.. 


` 1887 
(1) English” 


(2) One of the following me 


languages Greek, Latin, 
Arabic, Persian, Hebrew, 
Sanskrit, Bengali, Uriya, 
*H ndi, Urdu, “Burmese. 

(3) History and Geo- 
graphy (Outlines of Gener- 
al History and History of 
India) 

(4) Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy (with 
Algebra, Geometry“ and 
* Mechanics) 


(5) Natural Hines 
(Zoology and ‘Vegetable 
Philosophy). 

“1858 
(1) English 


(2) One of the following 
languages :+~Greek, Latin, 
Arabic, Persian, Hebrew, 


Sanskrit, Bengali, Uriya, |. 


Hindi, Urda, Burmese, 
(3) History and Geogra- 
phy (as before) 
(4) Mathematics (Arith- 
metic, Algebra and Geo- 
metry) 
1871 
(1) English 
(2) As before 
(3) History and Geo- 
graphy (History of Eng- 
land and that of India) 
(4) As before 
1876 
(1) As before 
(2) As before 
(3) History and. Geo- 


. Jats $- Bengali, 


š -f 
graphy (¢ncluding Physi- 
cal 'Geography) 

(4) .Mathematics (Arith- 
metic, Algebra, Geometry 
and Mensuration) 

1888 

(1) As before 

(2) As before 

(3) History and Gee- 
graphy (including Physi- 
cal Geography and Science 
Primer) 

(5) Mathematics (Arith- 
metic, Algebra, Geometry) 

Optional 

D rawing 


1906 
“(Matriculation Ex.) _ 


(1) English a 
(2) Mathematics 

(3) One of the following 
languages, :— (Sanskrit, 
Pali, ‘Arabic, Persian; 
Hebrew, Classical Arme- ~ 
nian, Greek, Latin), 

(4) Composition in one 
of the following’ Vernacu- 
Hindi, 
-Uriya, Assamese, Urdu, 
Buremese, Modern: Arme- 


nian - 


(5& é) ‘Two of the: 
following : 
{a) Additional, mathematics” 


(b) An additional paper 
in classical language n 


(c) History of India 

(d) General Geography, 
(including Methematical 
and Physical Geography) 
(e) Elementary Mechanics 


First Arts Examinations - 


1861 
(1) English : 
_ (2) One of the lan- 
guages prescribed for the 
Entrance Examination 
(3) English History 
(4) Mathematics (Arith- 
metic, Algebra, Plain Tri- 
gonometry, Logarithms . 
and Statics) 
(5). Mental and Moral 
Philosophy 

13 


- 1864 
English 
Classical language 
no change 
no change 
no change 


_ 1871 ree 
“ay English 
(2) A classical 
guage 


Ea Ancient History 


lan- 


(4) Mathematics— Pure 
and Mixed. (Arithmetic, 


Algebra, Geometry, 
Mechanics) 
(5) Psychology and 
Logic A 
1872 
(t) English = 


“(2) A classical language 
(3) Mathetnatics(Arith- 
metic, Algebra, Trigono- 
metry, Logarthims) ` 
(4) ‘Elementary Physics 
(5) Logic. 
(6) One of the following 
(a) Psychology 
(b) Chemistry of met- 
talloids 


1882 
“() English 


“(2) One of the following 


_languagės : 


Greek, Latin, Pérsian, 
Hebrew, Arabic, Sanskrit, 


Bengali, Oriya, Hindi, 
"Urdu, Burmese.: ` ; 
(3) History“ 

-(4) Mathematics - and 


Natural Philosophy (LV! 
bdoks of Euclid, Trigono- 
metry, | Mechanics, Hydro- 
statics, Hydraulics and 
Pneumatics, Optics, As- 
tronomy). 


(5) Physical Science, 


: Chemistry, Animal Physio- 
* logy, Physical Geography. 


(6) Mental ‘and Moral 


Science, 
1864 
(1) No change (English) 
(2) Removal of 
Vernacular from the 
course—a classical langu- 
age. 


‘following 


the. ; 
(1) English . 
- (2) Mixed Mathematics 


(2) No change 
6) .». 


(4) 
(5) History or Lo ic 
Optional subject 
(a) Logic, 
History b 
Physiology 
Sanitary Scierce 


1906 
English 
Composition in, a 


(1) 
(2) 


- vernacalar 


(3, 4, 5), Three of tae 
„subjects of 
which 2 atleast shou.d 
be from group A. 


A 


.(1) One of the folowiig 


languages : 


(2) Classical language - Sanskrit, Pali, Arab c, 
(3) Mathematics (Arith- Latin, Greek, Classical 
metic, Algebra, Trigono- Armenian, French, Ger- 
metry, Logarithm) min, 
(4) Elementary Physics (2) History 
(5) History of Rome (3) Logic 
and Greece (4) Mathematics 
(6) Logic fi tee B. 
1888 . (1) Physiċs} 
“No change except that ` (2) Chemistry 
` Chemistry was added to (3) Gèography 
Physics oat (4), Psychology: 
aes: - (5) Botany 
vaa NOOR (6) Zoology 
(1) - No change -— (7) Geology 
: B.A. Examinations ` 
` 1857 l (3) dhe Science 
Groups—One’ of which 
_() English. was to be takeù. . 


: (a) Geometry and Qopti s 
(b) ` Elements of Incrgz- 


. nic Chemistry, Electr:city. 


(c) Elements of Zoology 
and Comparative Physic- 
logy. 

(a) 


Geography and 


: Physical Geography. 


1872 
Aris 
(t) English. 

-(2) A classical language 
(3) Mixed Mathematics. 
(4 & 5) Two of the 

following— 
(a) Philosophy 
(b) History 
(9) Anadvancec 
_ course of Pure Mathe- 
matics 


; Science. 


(3) Inorganic Chemistr: 
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(4) Physical Geography (b) History and Politic- (2) Composition in a (b) History 


(s) One of the following : al Economy Vernacular . (c) Political Economy 
: (a) . Physics (c) Mathematics (G &-4) Two of the fol- (d) Mental and Moral 
(b) Zoology Science lowing subjects one of Philosophy oe 
(c) Botany A which at least, must belong (e) Mathematics _ 
(d) Geology: ' : to group A: eo Pee 
` $ (1) Enghsh A l B 
¥ .3882 3 (2) Mathematics : 
Bat gpp _ (3) One of the following : ` (a) One of the following @) Physics 
- . (a) Physics ; languages :— (b) Chemistry 
E. a: i ; pea Chemistry SARININ, pan> anig (c) Physiology 
2 (c) Physiology - , ersian, Hebrew, assic- 
. (27 Philosophy; - (d) S -al Armenian, Greek, Latin, (d) Botany | 
RA One of the follow- - ane French, German’. (e) Zoology 
a A classical language ' (1) English : ; i P. N. CHATTERJEE. s 
Eo » ` INDIA’S PRAYER, 


ga I 

Thou hast given us to live. 
Let us uphold this honour with alll our ee and will ; 
For Thy glory rests upon the glory,that we are. 
Therefore in Thy name we oppose the power that. would plant its banner upon our soul. 
Let us know that Thy light grows dim in the heart that bears its insult of bondage, 
That the life, when it becomes feeble, timidly yields Thy Mirong to untruth, 
For weakness is the traitor who hetrays our soul. 
Let this be our prayer to Thee— © i 
Give us power to resist pleasure where it enslaves us, l è 
To lift our sorrow up to Thee as the summer holds its midday sun, 
Make us strong that our worship may flower in love, and bear fruit i in work, 
Make us- strong that we may not insult'the wéak and the fallen, ° 
That we may hold our love high where all things around us are e wooing the ene 
They fight'and kill for self-love, giving it-Thy name,’ : 
They fight for hunger that thrives on brothers’ fgsh, 
They fight against Thine anger and die. 
But Jet us stand firm and suffer with strength à 

_for the True, for the Good, for the Eternal in man, ` 

. for Thy Kingdom which is in the union of hearts, 

for the Freedom which is of the Soul. 


II oes: 
Our voyage is begun, Captain, we bow to’Thee ! 
The storm howls and the waves are wicked and wild, but we sail on. 
_The menace of danger waits in the way to yield to Thee its offerings of pain, 
and a voice in the heart of the tempest cries: “Come to conquer fear I? 


Let us not linger,to look back for the laggards, or benumb the quickening hours with 
. dread and doubt. 


Por Thy time is our time and Thy burden is our own 
and life and?death are but Thy breath playing upon the eternal,sea of Life. - 
Let us not wear our hearts away picking. small help and taking slow count of friends, 
Let us know more than all else that Thou art with us and we are Thine for ever. 
Eo, , . RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 














- 


“India’s Prayer.” C 
.., The sittings of the- thitty-second Indian 
National Congress in. Calcutta fittingly, 
opened with the chanting of the well- 
known Vedic verses of which the following 


is a translation :— -~ 
United in progress and in speech, let your ‘minds 
eapprehend alike, Alike in council and in prayer, 
‘alike in feelings and in thought, be ye one in your 
aspirations and your desires; and may your minds 
be drawn together to bear with one another. , [Rig- 
„Yeda, 8-8-191.] Pe ng ; 
This was followed by the singing of the 
Bande-mataram song -by a choir, led by 
Miss Amala Dase with her marvellous 
-volce. |, = -, EA ; 
_ Then followed Rabindranath Tagore’s 
“India’s Prayer,” read by the poet himself 
ina high-pitched,. melodious, penetrating 
voice. It is a true, sincere and. manly 
utterance,—the outpouring of a soul that 
‘believes and loves, and can be firm without 
bravado. It was auspicious: that the 
‘proceedings of our national. gathering 
‘Should be marked at their commencement 
.by such heartening and inspiring notes. ~~ 
All outward ‘appearances to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, India‘is not a 
suppliant at the- gate of any man or 
nation. If Englishmen : help India’s 
children to become true men and women, 
it will be good for ‘them too. ` If they 
do not, their own degradation will grow 
apace, 
freedom unflinchingly, in a spirit .of love 
and humanity, sharing it with proud: and 
lowly alike. SOPR 


. Aone 
Babu Baikunthanath Sen’s Speech. ° 

The speech of Rai Baikunthanath Sen 
‘Bahadur, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, was,.appropriately enough, 
neither too short nor of inconvenient 
length. He did not encroach on the province 


events and affairs which are uppermost 
in men’s thoughts, particularly in Bengal. 
‘Of the War it is not given to any of us to 
‘know the whole truth and the exact truth 
and, therefore, to Speak it, too. Speaking 
‘generally, the Chairman tried to avoid the 





We willgo on seeking our -true. 


of the President. He dwelt in an able and . 
dignified manner on some ofthe problems’ 


more than accidental. 
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gi PL “NOTES : ; 


language of. conventional diplomacy ot 
a subject people, and has succeeded to a 
great extent,—except perhaps in the penul- 
timate paragraph of his speech. This s 
the impression left on our minds after 
hurriedly glancing over it,—as we did nct 
receive an advance copy. Some passagcs 
of his speech were characterised by an ou: 
spokenness which is truly remarkable in 2 
man of 77 years of age and which ought to 
hearten younger men.. tau a 

In tracing the causes of the prbl 
‘apathy in respect of recruitrhent’ for tk2 
army,and other ways of co-operating wita 
Government, the Rai Bahadur spoke ii 


part as follows _ 


~ A study of the etiology of the alleged-public azatly 


“will reveal the ugly truth thatit is the natural cffe t 


of the policy of- exclusion, executive dominatio, 
estrangement and mistrust so far followed by British 
Indian rulers, A ruling caste has gradually becn 
created in India with all its evils of mutual hare], 
mutual repulsion and mutual distrust. The Europeen 


. has cometo enjoy the privileges of the Hindu-word 


Brahmin, superior to all Indians from the accidert 
of bis birth and practically immune from the oper3i- 
tion of even the territorial penal laws. Murder of 
an Indian, however deliberate and cruel in its derail , 
is not followed in his case'by the punishment providcd 
in the Penal-Code. There is also the.dead weight 
of the Indian: Civil Service, which in the name «f 
administrative efficiency and for the sake of prestig>, 
has opposed with varying degrees of success all ledien 
reforms, and has ‘yeutralised the effects of reform , 
ultimately introduced. ; 


_. On the policy . of repression followed ia 
the country he spoke in part as follows :— 


The internments are a standing grievance wita” 
us. The incarceration of so many citizens and prc- 
mising youths without trial must be a matter of greet 
concern in all countries ; in India it is almost crimina.. 
It saps the very foundations of the Empire’ by de.- 
troying that public faith in British justice which :3 
the strongest bulwark of British rule in India. 


He went onto say :— 


From time to time official apologias have bees 
issued with all the authority attaching to guberne- 
torial pronouncetients. The latest is that an organ - 
sed conspiracy exists in Bengal and other Provinces 
for the overthrow of British Rule. The fact that the 
official announcement on the point synchronises wit_ 
the preliminaries for a thorough overhaul by tk 
Imperial Government of the whole constitution of tka 
Indian Administration with the definite object cf 
granting self-government to India within a reasor- 
able time, is significant, and the coincidence may be 


t 








ido 


We, too, have our suspicions and appre- 
hensions, of which more hereafter. 
Regarding the committee appointed 


to report on the alleged revolutionary. 


coaspiracy in the country, the Rai Baha- 
‘dur said :— » 
~The public will await with interest the report of 
the commission presided-over by a Judge of the King’s 
Bench Division of the :British High Court of Justice. 
Buz-both the points of reference and the personnel 
are anything but reassuring. The Punjab—the home 
of che Ghadr party—is unrepresented and Bengal could 
have been aud ‘should have been more strongly re- 
presented. In view of the scope of the inquiry and 
the method prescribed, however, the composition 
becomes::a matter „of subordinate interest. Even the 
pest of men, not free to take independent evidetice and 
to investigate‘the subject on judicial lines, ' would 
perhaps come to the same conclusions as Government 
upon the ex-parte statements of informers and the 
so-called confessions of the detenus. Fora verdict 
on the basis of this evidence a commission need not 
have been appointed. Better-resuit would perhaps 
‘heve been obtained’ by sending the papers to a -body 
of distinguished English Judges, The conclusions.of 
the commission on the first point will fail to command 
public coafidence. . And on the second point the work 
of tke commission could have . been done as well by 
the Legislative Department of the Government_of 
Indie, That Department must have by, this time 
developed a-special aptitude for drafting repressive 
-lecislation. . The regret is, repression never succeeds. 
Itmust ke followed by more repression. A; Conspi- 
razy Act already exists... Great results were expected 
from it, but apparently it.has failed. The commission 
is therefore to advise -Government about - another, 
‘and possibly a more drastic, conspiracy law. .But it 
may: be safely prophesied that the effect of all this 
wouid be to exalt’an inefficient Police at the expense 
of the people and to create a further estrangement 
between Government and. the people. The commis- 
‚sion, to say the-least; is most inopportune. It may 
help to prevent a general amnesty to political priso- 
-ncrs and to nullify to some extent*the efforts of cons- 
tmuctive British statesmanship, but it will at the 
same.time destroy all hope of that active co-opera- 
tion ‘between Government and the people which is the 
supreme need of the hour. Political lollypops will 
never divert public attention and neutralise the evils 
o: repression. ? 


The object of the Commission, it is fear- 
ej, isto be to prolong the life of the Defence 
icf India Act in another form, thus prevent- 
ing the release of the deterius six months 
efter the conclusion of peace. - 

_ The. speech mentions a particularly 
‘glariig attempt to make a wrong use of 
. the provisions of the Defence of India Act 
-in quite an unexpected direction. 


4 The Defence of India Act has similarly been put 
into operation, thanks to the elastic. regulations 
famed thereunder, in a manner foreign to its original 
purpose and object. The latest development is that 
a proniising industry is threatened with extinction 
tarongh action taken under the Act. The recently 
appointed Controller of Coal Supply, from the reports 
to hand, wants to have third class collieries,—100 
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or more owned by Indians~closed down. This will 
be nice business indeed. How the closing of Indian 
collieries will help the Allied Cause, it is difficult to 
see, but the Defence of India Act is all-comprehensive 
in its operation, is invoked for all purposes, and is 
supposed to invest the authorities with an éxtraordi- . 
nary jurisdiction touching almost every detail of 
social order. But allthis is the least calculated to 
reassure the public. - +- -- - : 
“it.The fotm and measure of our present 
demands are expldined in ‘the passage 
printed below.’ '" =e í ; 
Brother“ Delegates; we havé outgrown the’ lines 
for our development fixed by past! Congresses. Even 
within the year our ideas have expanded with mar- 
vellous rapidity. About this time last year our 
thoughts were concentrated upon the speedy expan- 
‘sion of representative government in, India. This 
time the main problem ‘before us is, how best. to 
-introduce responsible government in this country con- 
taining elements of automatic development ?. Res- 
ponsible-governinent is the natural corollary anfi end . 
of representative government, it is true, but: the idea ` 
was absent last year of starting with responsible 
government. The world indeed is moving along at 
a giddy pace, as Mr. Lloyd George pointed out, and 
we have covered the trackof centuries in as many 


rw or 


weeks: | ` i ; 
The Rai Bahadur’s. reference‘ td “the 
ludicrous appeal‘ to the exploded theory 
of conquest” made'by the Anglo-Indian 
“foes ‘ot progress” was jast.” > > | 
5., The Anglo-Indian merchant must needs have his 
own way as heretofore, because, forsooth, ke Has 
started mills and ‘developed oyersea ‘cominerce for 
his personal gain !. It is hopeless‘to bring him round 
by argument. His reason is clouded by passion and 
prejudice. The present “circumstances should have 
made him more reasonable, but, like Gideén’s Fleece, 
he alone is dry when everybody else,—the protagon- 
ists of reaction Sir Valentine:.Chirol, Sir Bampfylde 
Fuller and Sir John Rees included—is saturated with 
the heavenly dew of side ee and love. It is no- 
thing strange that he should have supporters among 
a few Indians. PFs ie, YT 
‘For, as he put it, “In America, too, 
opposition to emancipation came from the 
‘slaves themselves.” l , : 
The Rai Bahadur observes: “It is a 
-question indeed how far the idea of grant- 
ing responsible government in stages is 
sound. , The weight of reason and experi- 
ence, and perhaps of authority, is in 
favour of full respotisible government in the 
internal administration of the country.” , 


-. The Presidential Address. 


- As with the speech of the chairman 
of the Reception Committee, so with the 
presidential address delivered by Mrs, 
Annie Besant, not having received, the 
usual advance copy, we have not been 
able to carefully read it through. It is prọ- 
bably the longest presidential address ever 


` 








NOTES . 


delivered from the Congress platform. 
It is a very substantial, valuable and able 
pronouncement. From the fact that Mrs. 
Besant is a famous speaker possessed of 
the “oratorical temperament,” as she once 
herself wrote in New India, one would 
‘have expected to find eloquent passages 
instinct with emotion and calculated to 
‘carry the audience oft their feet. But 
in the-present address, Mrs. Besant has 
chosen to use : measured, :restrained 
and tunemotional language. She has 
chosen wisely. She is dignified throughout, 
except. in two passages where the lan- 
guage is unnecessarily abject. The length 
‘of the speech must have stood in the way 
ot its being very effective as a .spoken 
address. It reads like a pamphlet, or, 
rather, like a collection of connected 
leaflets and pamphlets. But, all-the same, 
it is fit to be studied and preserved for 
reference. The peroration sustains her re- 
putation asan orator. 


\ India’s Military Expenditure and Aid. 


After the usual references to those of our 

. public workers ‘who are -‘“‘gone to the 
peace,” Mrs. Besant went on to speak at 

some length of India’s pre-war and ever- 

increasing military expenditure, dispropor- 

tionately large considering hér total re- 

venues. She also dwelt on the assistance 

which India has rendered during the war. 

In the present need and temper of England, 

this long recital of the expenditure of 

India’s blood and treasure for the British 

Empire was well-judged. Some months 

ago we saw a letter written by a leading 

British scientist to an Indian fellow-scient- 

ist with reference to some of the latter’s 

recent remarkable. discoveries. The letter 

spoke feelingly and gloomily of the atmos- 

phere of desolation and.sadness that has 

now settled on the island home of the British 

people. The British scientist then says 
-that he is afraid that unless the Indian 
uscientist’s. discoveries had a direct 
“bearing om the successful’ termination 
of the war, he must not expect much 

attention being paid tothem now. 

such is the caseinthe sphere of science, 

itis only to be expected that in politics 

` Englishmen should judge of India’s claims 
to freedom only with reference to what 

she has doneto hasten victory. This is 

no doubt an unjustifiable -attitude, for 

self-rule is every man’s .birthright, irres- 

pective of what he may or may not have 
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done for a particular people. But in politics ` 
itis usual to take things as they a:e, 
and shape one’s course accordingly. 


“Ww arlike” and “Unwarlike” Races. 


The passages in which the. presideat 
dealt with the emasculation of the majozi- 
ty of the peoples of India are true and finz. 
We will make an extract. 


asana the disarming of the people, 20 years after tae 
assumption of the Government by the Crown, emes- 
culated the Natioun, and the elimination of raczs 
supposed to be unwarlike, or in somecases.too warli ze 
to be trusted, threw recruitment more and more o 
the north, and lowered the ‘physique of the Benga.is 
ahd Madrasis, on whom the Company had largey. 
‘depended. eee N 
The superiority of the Panjab, on which Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer so vehemently insisted the oth-r 
day, is an artificial superiority, created by the British 
system and policy.; andthe poor recruitment elsz- 
where, on which he laid offeusive insisteuce, is due -o 
the same system and policy, which largely climinated 
Bengalis, Madrasis and Mahrattas from the army. 


\/ She went on to observe :— 


- . In Bengal, however, the martial type has been r2- 
vived, chiefly in consequence of what the Bengalis fe t 
to be the intolerable insult of the high-handed Part.- 
tion of Bengal by Lord Curzon. On this Gop-l 
‘Krishna Gokhale said : 

‘“Bengal’s heroic stand against the oppression of 2 

.. harsh and uncontrolled bureaucracy has astonished 
and gratified all India . .-. .. All India owes a 
deep debt of gratitude to Bengal.” 

The spirit evoked showed itself in the youth cf 
Bengal by a practical revolt, led by the elders while .t 
was confined to Swadeshi and Boycott, and rushing 
on, when it broke away from their authority, into 
conspiracy, assassination and dacoity—as hal 
happened in similar revolts with Young Italy, in the 
days of Mazzini, and with Young Russia in the days 
of Stepniak and Kropotkin. The. results of theiz 
despair, necessarily met by the halter and penal serv - 
tude, had to be faced by Lord Hardinge and Lor] 
Carmichael during the present War. Other results, 
happy instead of disastrous in their nature, was the 
development of grit and endurance of a high charac- 
ter, shewnin the courage of the Bengal lads in ths 
serious floods that have laid parts of the Province 
deep under water, and in their compassion ana seli- 
sacrifice in the relief of famine. Their services in th- 

` present War—the Ambulance Corps and the replace- 
ment ofits materiel when the ship carrying it sank 
with the splendid services rendered by it in Mesopota- 
mia; the recruiting of a Bengali regiment for activ 
service, 900 strong, with another 900 reserves to re 
place wastage, and recruiting still going on—these ar: 

“instances of the divine alchemy which brings the son 
of good out of evil action, and consecrates to servic 
the qualities evoked by rebellion. . 


We suspect that the “evil action” whick 
she spoke ofis that of which Lord Curzor 
and his satellite were guilty, along witk 
that for which the real assassins and 
political dacoits of Bengal are responsible. 

We have not yet seen sufficient proofs 
to admit that those men of Bengal who 
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have been deported and interned have been, 


generally, guilty of “evil action.” It. is 


possible that even among those whose fate 
has been “the halter and.penal servitude” 
_ there were innocent men. i 


_ A Suggestion. i 

There is much to be said for the follow- 
ing appeal of Mrs. Besant :—  ' - 

It would be an act of statesmanship, as well as 
_of divinest compassion, to offer to every prisoner 
and interned captive, held for political crime or on 
political suspicion, the opportunity of serving 
the Empire at the front. They niight, if thought 
necessary, form a separate battalion or a separate 
‘regiment, under stricter supervision, and yet, be 
given’ a chance of redeeming their reputation, for 
they,are mostly very young. 5 


India’s Military Expenditure. 
The following passage -gives a correct 
idea of the measure of India’s pre-war 
military expenditure for the Empire:— ` ~ 


The net result of. the various causes above-men- 
tioned was that the expense of the ‘Indian army- rose 
-by leaps and bounds, until, before the War, India 
was expending £21,000,000 as against the £28,000, 
OGO ‘expended by the United Kingdom,: while the 
wealthy Dominions of Canada and Australia were 
spending only 144 and 114 millions respectively. (I 
am ‘not forgetting that the United Kingdom was 
expending over £61,000,000 on ‘her Navy, while India 
was free of-that‘burden,. save for a contribution -of 
half a million.) i a 


Land-holders and Home Rule. 
- Those land-holders who are among the 
opponents of Home Rule would do well to 
ponder on the following :— f 


The taxes levied to meet the calculated deficit will 
by no means sufice to fill up the great gulf now 
yawning before us. On whom will those taxes be 
levied ? It is not unlikely that those Zamindars who 
have been allying themselves with officials and Eng- 
lish non-officials against their countrymen, may find 
themselves disappointed in their allies, and may begin 
to realise by personal experiences the necessity of 
giving to Indian legislatures, in which they will be 
fully represented, control over National expenditure. 


Bureaucratic Inefficiency. 


Mrs. Besant did riot care to dwell on the 
Mesopotamia Commission and its con- 
demnation of the -bureaucratic system 
prevailing here. “Lord Hardinge vindicat- 
ed himself and India. The bureaucratic 
system remains. undetended.- 

I recall that bureaucratie inefficiency came out 
in even more stärtling fashion in connexion with the 
Afghan War of 1878-79 and 1879-80. In February 
2880, the war charges were reported as under £4 
millions,and the accounts showed 4’ surplus of £2 
millions. On April 8th, the Government of India 
réported: “Outgoing. for War very alarming, far 
exceeding estimate,” and on the 13th April “it was 


‘Reconstruction. 
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announced that the cash balances had fallen in, three 
months from thirteén crores to less‘than nine,’ owing 
to ‘excessive Military drain’ .- .'On the follow- 
ing day [April 22] a despatch was sent out.to the 
‘Viceroy, showing that there appeared a deficiency 
of not less ‘than 5% crores. This vast error was 
evidently due to an underestimate of war liabilities, 
which had led to such mis-information being laid 
before Parliament, and to’ the sudden discovery of 
inability to ‘meet the usual drawings’.” . .. ` 

It seemed that the Government knew, only. the 
amount audited, not the amount spént. Payments 
were entered as “advances,” though they were not - 
recoverable, and “the great negligence was evidently 
that of the heads of departmental accounts.”., 


_ Man-power and Self-rule.- 

The president observed that “if Great 
Britain is to call’ successfully on India’s 
man-power, as Lord Chelmstord , suggests 
in his Man-Power Board, then must the 
mar who fights or labours, have a 
man’s Rights in his own land......her Man- 
Power cannot be utilised while she is a 
subject Nation.” ie E 

* Causes of the New Spirit in: Indiai- . 

She summed up the causes of the new 
spirit in India as: ane 

(a) The Awakening of Asia, ` 


(b) Discussions abroad on ‘Alien Rule and Imperiat 


3 (c) Loss of Belief inithe Superiority of the White 
aces,. ; ` 

(d) The Awakening of the Merchants a 
, (e)-The Awakening of the Women, to claim their 
‘ancient-position. . se ttt ath 

1) The Awakening of the Masses. i 

What she said regarding the awakening 

of the merchants, is deserving of particular 
attention on the part of our trading 
communities and.of people in general. -- - 


\The Awakening of Asia. 
How the awakening of Asia has influ- 
enced India will be understood partly from 
the following passage: . z 


Across Asia, beyond the Himalayas, stretch free 
and self-ruling Nations. India no longer sees as her 
Asian néighbours the huge domains of a Tsar and a 
Chinese despot, and compares her condition under 
British rule with those of their subject populations. 
British rule profited by the comparison, at least until ` 
1905, when thegreat period of repression set in. But 
in future, unless India wins Self-Government, ‘she will 
look enviously at her Self-Governing neighbours, and 
the contrast will intensify her unrest. 


The Japanese Menace. . = 
The presidential address contains th 
following passage on the Japanese menace 
and the way to meet it: i 


The Englishmen in India talk loudly of their in- 
terests ; what can this mere handful do to protect 
their interests against attack in the coming years ? 
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Only in a free and powerful India will they be safe, , 
Those who read Japanese papers know how strongly, 
even during the War, they parade unchecked their 
pro-German sympathies, and how likely alter the 
Waris an alliance between these two ambitious and 
warlike Nations. Japan will come out of the. War 
with her army and navy unweakened; and her trade 
immensely strengthened. Every consideration of sane 
statesmanship should lead Great Britain to trust 
India more than Japan, so that the British Empire in 
Asia may- rest on the sure foundation of Indian 
loyalty, the loyalty of a free and contented people, 
rather than be dependent on the continued friendship 
of a possible future rival. For international friend- 
ships are governed, by National interests, and are 
built on quicksands, not on rock. ` : 


‘*  _ British Capital in India. ~ 


Mrs. Besant gives the capitalised value 
of British concerns in India in 1915-as 
£365,399,000;" sterling. In our article 
on “How far British Capital in India is 
British” we have quoted a passage from 
Brooks Adams’ “The Law of Civilisation 
and Decay” to show how British industrial 
supremacy owed its origin to “the Indian 
plunder” after Plassey. The lowest esti- 
mate of that amount is £500,000,000. 
This is greater than the sam which British 
capitalists claim to have invested in India. 
England bought back the freedom of the 
Negro slaves at a cost of only twenty 
millions sterlings.. During the present war 
India has made a “‘freé.gift”’ of five times 
this amount to England. If British 
capitalists have really invested 366 millions 
sterling and if they are our real masters, 
and if thé money hitherto transferred -from 
India to England in various ways with 
the addition ofthe recent gift of one 
hundred millions is nota sufficient payment 
to buy back our freedom, may we have it 
by paying the balance of 266 millions ? 
For it seems, even: in the case of sucha 
fundamental -human right as liberty, we 
must go through a commercial transaction 
ina strictly -business-like manner, with a 
pre-eminently commercial people. 


The British Attitude. 


We quote below three passages from the 
presidential address which-relate to the. 
British attitude towards India. The reader! 
knows that during the first stage of the ` 
war, owing to their uneasy conscience Eng- 
lishmen were surprised into profuse ex- 
pressions .of gratitude to India for her 
splendid help in the war. 

“As the War went on, India slowly and unwilling- 


ly came to realise that the hatred of autocracy was 
confined to autocracy in the West, and that the de- 
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gradation was only regarded as intolerable for mea 
of white races ; that freedom was lavishly promise] 
to allexpect to India; that new powers were to kz 
given to the Dominions, but not to India. India was 
markedly left out of the speeches of statesmen dealing 
with the future of the Empire, and at last there wa3 
plain talk of the White Empire, the Empire of tka 


` Five Nations, and the “coloured races” were lumpe:] 


together as the wards of the White Empire, docmel 
to an indefinite minority.” ; 

“Thus, while she.[India] continued to. support, anl 
even to increase, her army abroad, fighting for the 
Empire, and poured out her treasures as water for 
Hospital Ships, War Funds, Red Cross Organisatione, 
and the gigantic War Loan, a dawning fear oppresse 1 
her, lest, if she did not take order with her ow. 
household, success in the War for the Empire mghz 
mean decreased liberty for herself.” 

“Just as his [ the Indian's ] trust in Great Britai. 
was strained nearly to breaking point came the glau 
news of.Mr. Montagu's appointment as Secretary c? 
State for India, of the Viceroy’s invitation to him 
and ofhis coming to hear for himself what Indic. 
wanted. It was a ray of sunshine breaking througl 
the gloom, confidence in Great Britain revived, anc 
glad preparation was made to welcome the coming 


d » . 
of a friend.” 


Has confidence really revived, anc, i 
so, will it be justified by the result of Mr. 
Montagu’s visit? Let us wait and see. 
But we will not wait as if our fate was 
trembling in the balance, . 


A Glaring Omission. 


In tracing the process of loss of beiief 
in the superiority of the white races, Mrs. 
Besant says :— 


The undermining of this belief dates from the 
spreading of the Arya Samaj and the Theosophical 
Society. Both bodies sought to lead the Indian 
people to a sense of the value of their own civilisation, 
to pride in their past, creating self-respect in che 
present, and self-confidence fn the future, They 
destroyed the unhealthy inclination to imitate he 
West in all things, and taught discrimination, ‘he 
using only of what was valuable in western thought 
and culture, instead of a mere slavishcopying of every- 
thing. Another great force was that of Swami 
Vivekananda, alike in his passionate love and admi- 
ration for India, and his exposure of the evils result. 
ing from Materialism in the West. 


We are surprised and not surprised at 
the omission in this connection of the name 
and work and influence of Raja Rammohun 
Roy, of the Brahmo Samaj.and Prarthana 
Samaj, of Maharshi Debendranath Tagore, 
and other persons connected with the Brah. 
mo and Prarthana Samaj movement, We 
do not wish to detract from the work of 
the Arya Samaj, the Theosophical Society 


- and Swami Vivekananda. But Raja Ram- 


mohun Roy was the precursor, and not a 
mere precursor, of all of fhem. He was 
not a beggar nor an imitator, either in 
dress, or in spirituality or in politics. 
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He wanted to fraternise with all men, 
standing sectire on his patrimony of Indian. 
civilisation and = spirituality. Therefore 
he was not afraid to learn from foreign , 
peoples and faiths. He was the first.to- 
publish the most precious inheritance 
of India, the Upanishads ‘and the Vedanta. 
‘Swami Vivekananda claimed in. otie 
of his talks that. he was continuing the 
work o? Rammohtin Roy. Mrs. Besant 
herself did so in one of her articles in , New- 
India. The first Indian to be conscious of 
and toassert Asiatic self-respect, during the. 
British Period of Indian history, was. 
Raja Remmohun Roy. In the year 1823 
there was a controversy between the Raja 
and one Dr. Tytler on -‘‘Hindooism and 
Christianity,” - In the course of the con- 
troversy a correspondent ‘of the Bengal 
Hurkara signing himself “A Christian” 
indulged in certain aspersions against 
Hindoos and Asiatics. We quote the follow- 
ing passages from Rammohun's reply. He 
wrote under the pseudonym “Ram Doss”: 
If by the “Ray of Intelligence” for which the Chris- 
tian says we are indebted to the English, he means 
the introduction of useful mechanical arts, I am ready 
to express my assent and also my gratitude; but 
with respect to Science, Literature, or Religion, I 
do not acknowledge that we are placed under any 
obligation. For by a reference to history it may be 
proved that the world was indebted to our ancestors. 
for the first dawn of knowledge, which sprang up in 
the East, and thanks to the Goddess of Wisdom, we’ 
~have still a philosophical and copious language: of 
our’ own. which distinguishes us from other nations 
who cannot express scientific or abstract ideas . with- 
out borrowing the language of othérs, ` 
` To show that Asiati¢é was not a term of 
abuse, Rammohun wrote as follows :—: 
Before “A' Christian” indulged in a tirade about 
persons being degraded by “Asiatic effeminacy” he 
should have recollected that almost all the ancient 
prophets and patriarchs venerated by Christians, 
may even Jesus Christ himself,.....were ASIATICS, ‘so 
that if a Christian thinks it degrading to bs born or 
to reside in ‘Asia, he directly reflects upon them. i 
No doubt, Rammobun did not indulge 
in patriotic lies and patriotic, brag, —he 
Was our best example of a sane patriot 
and cosmopolitau ; but can that fact have 
disquatified him for Mrs. Besant’s patron- 
age? j ae NEAS 
It used to be long admitted that the 
Indians excelled in metaphysics and mysti- 
cism: but who first proved that not 
only in metaphysics and mystical 
musing but in the exact sciences, too,» 
Indians can do original work? Sir J, 
C. Bose and Dr. P. C. Ray. They are 
Brahmos. Has not their work contribu- 
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ted towards the destruction of the.belief in 
the superiority of the white races and pro- 
duced self-confidence in Indians ?- Among’ 
modern Indians was. not Rabindranath 
Tagore the first to prove to.Westerners 
the equality of the Indian with white peo- 
ple in literature, if not also iù thought? 
He is not a member of the Arya Samaj, the 
Theosophical Society, or the Ramkrishna 
Mission. Hehas at least this much con- 
nection with the Brahmo Samaj that’ he is 
the son and grew up under the influence 
of Maharshi Debendranath- Tagore, the 
patriarch of the Brahmo Samaj, wlio, 
scorned any imitation of the West., Apart. . 
from the fact of his belonging -or not 
belonging to any, community, his own 
personality and achievement” must be 
considered to have givén ‘confidence to 
Indians. It is true that there were and 
there still are many in the Brahmo Samaj 
who ape European dress, , manners and 
ways. But we know Indian Theosophists, 
too, who can pass very well for Eurasians, 
and we have seen Arya Samajists dressed 
in clothes of European cut. Lo 
The Brahmo’ and Prarthana Samaj is 
not a popular. body.. Therefore Mrs. 
Besant has not run any risk’ of unpopu- 
larity by omitting: its” name and the 
names of ‘Kammohun Roy and others. 
But she has been guilty of placing’ before 
her audierice an ignorant, .or incom. 
plete‘and therefore untrue, or prejudiced | 
history of how we lost belief in the’superio- 
rity of the white races and “acquired” sclf- 
conference. ` K ae ae 
Why India Demands Home Rule. ee as 
With,.this question -Mrs. Besant’. has 
dealt as exhaustively as the limits of her 
address permitted. She gives both the. 
vital reason and the secondary.reasons. She 
very justly and cogently argues that it is 
not a question whether British rule is good 
or bad. ; i 
German efficiency in Germany is far greater than 
English efficiency in England; the Germans were 
better fed, had more amusements and leisure, less 
crushing poverty than the English. But would any 
Englishman therefore desire to see Germans occupying 
all the highest positions in England ? Why not? Be- 
cause the righteous self-respect and dignity of the 
free man revolt against foreign domination, however: 
superior. - we 
She sums up the secondary reasons for 
the present demand for Home Rule in the 
blunt statement: “The present rule, while 
efficient in less important matters and in. 





those which concern British 
dnefficient in the greater matters on which 
the healthy life and happiness of the people 
depend.” -She takes the late Mr. G.K. 
shows that according to each and all of 
their inefficiency... = i, 


ADEN LA 


OR on Other Heads. = ` `) 


reforms that are required, answers the ob- 
- jection that we are unfit for democracy, 
discusses the. reforms in local self-govern- 


-consider the new objective. .Ghe-observes : - 


+ The visit to India of the Indian Secretary. of State 
makes it necessary that we should formulate very 
definitely what we demand, for it is now clear that 
legislation is on the anvil, and we,must take Mr, 
Bonar Law’s advice to strike while the iron is hot. 

With regard to our new objective; I suggest that 
we should ask the British Government’ to pass a Bill 
during 1918, establishing Self-Government in India on 
lines resembling those of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, the act to come into force ata date to be 
laid down therein, preferably 1923, at the latest 1928, 
thé-intermediate five or ten years being occupied with 
the. transference; of the Government. from British to 
Indian. hands, maintaining the British tie as in the 
Dominions. é : cee 

The transference may be made in stages, begin- 
ning with some such scheme as that of the Congress- 
League, with its widened: electorate,..the essentials 
being: half the Executive Councils -elected by the 
elected methbers+of the legislatures, control of the 
purse, and a substantial majority in the Supreme and 
Provincial Councils. ` wos s 

We asked first for representation, which was sup- 
posed to give influence; this has proved to mean 
nothing. Now weask for a partnership in the govern- 
ing of India ;'the Governments: have the power of 
dissolution and the veto ; the people have the power 
of the purse ; that is the second stage, a partnership 
of equals—co-operation., The third step will be that 
of complete Home Rule, to come’ automatically in 
1923, or 1928. 
ee j. Ta i A ; ` 

` “Until I prove false to your trust.” 

. In the first of the three concluding para- 
graphs, |: she claims the privileges and 
authority- of one chosen a leader, and 
rightly demands :. “trust me enough to 
work with me as your President, until 
I prove false to your trust.” She has not, 
we are glad to be able to say, yet-been 

guilty. of any betrayal.. 
A A. 


l _ “Our Interned Brothers.” 
` Butin one matter; as tar as we are able 
to guage public feeling in Bengal ‘(we can- 
not speak, from personal knowledge, of 
other provinces), her address will be con- 
- sidered unsatisfactory. There is a para- 
14. x . $ ` boar 
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interests, is 


Gokhale’s tests of efficiency one by one and 


these ‘tests the ‘bureaucracy’ have’ proved: 
, She-then considers the. administrativ 


e ment which are wanted, and ;passes on to ' 
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graph in it bearing the heading, “Cur. 
Interned Brothers.” It reads = 


It is with deep sorrow that we record the nn- 
release of the Muslim leaders, Muhammad Ali und 
Shaukat Ali. For three and a quarter long years 
they have been withdrawn from public life, and con- 
demned to the living death of internment. To hizh- 
spirited and devoted patriots, no punishment could 
be more galling and more exasperating. Even kad 
they sinned deeply, the penalty has been paid, end 
we, who believe in their innocence and honour them 
for their fidelity to their religion, can only lay at 
their feet the expression of our affectionate edmira- 
tion, and our assurgnce that their long-drawn-cut 
suffering will be transmuted into pdwer, when he 
doors are thrown open to them, and they receive the 
homage of the Nation. , 


~ There’ is no question that the «li 
brothers ought to be released. But 
there are many ‘other Musalman ard 
Hindu detenus of the Punjab, the Unitcd 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, Bihar, Benge], 
Central Provinces and Berar, Maharasht:a 
and Gujarat,’ Madras Presidency, &c.; 


- against whom as little evidence of ‘guilt hes 


been forthcoming as against Mrs. Besant, 
her two coworkers, and the - brothe-s 
Mahomed Ali and Shaukat Ali, Ore 
would like very much to know why sle 
did not record with deep sorrow or even 
with some slight pity the non-release of 
even one of these hundreds of unfortena' e 
men, In-explaining the reason why Sr 
Rabindranath Tagore sént Mrs, Besant a 
message of sympathy, on her martyrdom, 
he wrote to an English friend. that Mrs. 
Besant was the only European whose 
Sympathy we had in the sufferings caused 
in Bengal by the internments. Was Sr 
Rabindranath under a delusion ? | 

It is true in a previous part of her ac- 
dress she urged the giving to each detena 
of the opportunity of serving the Empire 
at the front, instancing the case of a con- 
vict in England who was released to go to 
the front and won ‘the Victoria Cross. Brt 
that paragraph was not, rightly enough, 
considered’ to cover the case of the Ai 
brothers. So another passage was devc- 
ted to them. It may be that no other dc- 
tenus being .as famous’ or possessed of ir- 
fluential friends and followers as Mr. Mz- 
homed Ali (and his brother Shaukat Ali, 
Mrs. Besant did not feel compelled by « 
‘sense of expediency to express even pity for 
them. Could she not at least say abou: 
them—we quote her own words—‘‘Even 
had they sinned deeply, the penalty has 
been paid ”? i : - 

What of the suicides? .What of those 


‘Vest 
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whose minds are reported to have been 
unhinged in jail? What of the hunger- 
strikers ?; s 

Mrs. Besant must not think that we 
write to rouse her pity or secure her sym- 
pathy. Itisjustice that is wanted. And 
she, as president of our national gather-- 
ing, might have, and, as we think, ought 
to have, asked for justice. This she has’ 
notdone. And that we consider a -derélic- 
tion of duty. . ` 

What Mrs. Besant.failed to do, has been 
done by the resolution on internments and 
the passionate speaches thereon. They 
will give Government, Mrs. Besant, and- 
the world at large some idea of the feeling, 
justly roused in the country, | ~ 


- Political and Military Leadership. 
'' While, as. we have said before, a leader 
_¢an justly claim the privileges and the 
authority of leadership, we cannot agree 


leadership in important respects, as the 


seem to imply — . 


Ieannot promise to agree with and to follow you 
always ; the duty of a leader is to lead. _ While he 
should always consult his colleagues and listen to 
their advice, the final responsibility before the public 
must be his, and his, therefore, the final decision. A 
general-should see further than his officers and his 
army, and cannot explain, while battles are going 
on, every move in a campaign ; he is to be justified 
or condemned by his results, > P 


A leader cannot certainly proniise to 
agree -with and follow the adherents of a 


- cause always; but neither can the “ad- 


herents promise’ to agree with and follow 
the leader’ always unquestioningly. A 


very important and essential ‘difference `° 


between a military leader or general and 
a political leader is that a general does 
not, and need not even before taking the 
most momentous steps, consult the rank 
and file, he need not in emergencies consult 
or take into his confidence even his staff; 
and all privates and ‘subordinate officers 
naust unquestioningly obey the general like 
unthinking and unfeeling machines. . But a 
political leader, while not consulting the 
mass of adherents before every little move 
in a political campdign, must take counsel: 
with them before each and every important 
‘move. and settle with them the general 
plan of campaign. A soldier is expected. 
under all circumstances to implicitly obey 
the general; he cannot resign during 
a campaign. But the adherent ofa poli- 
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tical party has always the right to decids 

when to follow. or not. to follow thes 
leaders. Though for the prosecution of a 
military campaign implicit obedience is 
required of every soldier, this: implicit 
obedience can at: best be regarded 
a “necessary” ‘evil (if there can be such 
a thing asa necessary evil), as it reduces 
a man almost to the level of an automia-. 
ton and derogates from his dignity and 
worth as a’being endowed with conscience, 

thought and feeling. Man will not become 
more of a man by the importation of the: 
mechanical -quality of implicit obedience: 
from ‘-the.army into civic and . political, 
movements; One.otf the most odious things. 
in the system of party government and 
politics. is: the voting of the members of a. 
party one way or the other at the’ bidding. 
of the party leaders without any’ reference 
to the. actual merits of a question or 
measure.’ While it would be irrelevant: to 


e that ‘political leadership is like military discuss the question of wat versus pacifism 
: ‘in this connection, it cannot at the same 
` following words of Mrs. Besant would time be taken for, granted that what is . 


required in war must be good and:neces-, 
sary in civil life, too; for war itselfis a: 
relic’ of barbarism. A man who deserts a, 
cause or withdraws his adherence to it 
becausé of fear or of love of selfish ease. 
and pleasure or of power, position, pelf 
and honotirs, is a disgrace to humanity ; 
but. he certainly has the right to and 
ought to sever his connection with a. 
movement and refuse to follow its leader 
at any time with change -of conviction. 
Not to do so would be to be Jess than, 
man. “+ f ae 

We do not think the final decision in 
civic and political movements, as regards’ 
principles and the general plan. of cam- 
paign, rests with the leader; it rests with 
the general body of adherents including 
the leader. If the leader cannot accept 


that decision, he is at liberty to cease-to - 


lead. It is in execution, in carrying out 
the plan, in giving effect to the principles, 
that the leader must have much discretion- 
ary power. , Pig’ a 

The leader should certainly be a person 
of superior wisdom and extensive and 
accurate knowledge. He ‘should also 
have and usually has the power and op- 
portunity- to make the general ‘body. of 
adherents accept his views. + Certainly “a 
general should see further than his officers 
and his army, cannot explain, while 


battles are going on, every move ina ' 
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campaign’; but this is not so true of 
political as of military campaigns. It is 
not-at-all true that, the presidents of our: 
congress have been-generally wiser or more 
far-sighted in politics than hundreds of 
their contemporaries in the country. 


Historical Significance of the 
evali Day.- 

The annual Devali-or the Festival of 
Illumination was lately celebrated in the 
country. Orthodox Hindu literature does 
not give any history or. explamation of 


ethe Devali festival. Sometime back Mrz; 


Jayaswal pointed out in a note in Hindi 
(in “Pataliputra”’) that tlie Jain Sutras 


giying the biography of the Jain Teacher ` 
The. great.. 


supplied ‘the explanation. | i 
founder ot Jainism, the Mahavira Svamin, 


died on the 15th of Kartika at Pava in the 
district of Patna and, that according to.’ 
the.ancient sutras the town of Pava was’ 


illuminated by dipavali(rows of lamps) in 
honour of the dead Teacher, Mahavira. 


Now theJains have published their Sanskrit `- 


Hari-vamsa Purana, which had remained 
in manuscript up to:the last year. .The Jain 
‘Hari-vamsa was written by Jina-Sena in 


the. 8th “century of the., Christian -era‘as- 


statéd in the book itself’ Jina-Sena’ in the 


last chapter of his Purana corroborates: 
Mr. Jayaswal’s view. It clearly states in’ 


its last chapter that the Dipavali became a 


national festival in India in honour ot - 
the Tirthankara or Prophet .Mahavira’s. 
, ‘nirvana’. . ae 


That the Hindu race without distinc- 
tion of creed should unaniméusly celebrate 


the anniversary of the Mahavira, is if full, 


cousonance with the general trend of 
Hindu history. The Hindus as a race have 
never failed to recognise- the -greatness of 


their national heroes, whether heterodox or . 


orthodox, from Janaka and.Kapila downto 
recent times. Buddha was given a place 


among the avataras, and Sankara and: 


Shivaj& were ‘inthe. traditional way de- 


claréd. incarnations: of the . Deity.. The: 


great Teacher of Jainism was ‘pronounced: 
in our days to have been an incarnation 


X of Vishnu by the Vaishnava -poet, Harish- 


, ats 


chaudra of, Benares; 3 


In. modern -terms we would say today, 
that the Mahavira or ‘the Great Hero who: 


preached peace from manu-to all living 


beings..was: not only oue of the greatest . 
Itis : 
a fit memorial to his hamėè to place thei 


men of.India but of the whole world. 
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country, tinder Light. and . Illumination 
every year on the day of bis Nirvana. He 
condemned the animal sacrifice of his o-vn 
race’and the race ultimately accepted his’ 
teaching. X. 


_ Anglo-Indian ideas of an educated Bengcli : 


home. . > 

The Times’ Educational Supplement, of 
October 18th, 1917, draws the following 
picture of student ‘life in Bengal : ; 
“Tf the youth is living at home wita Lis 


‘parents, it is most unlikely that he will 


have any room where he can work quietly 
and keep his books in order. Frequent-y 
he has to assist in domestic duties, such us” 
cooking and tending the younger children. 
Before and after college. hours he may be 
claimed for work connected with fami y 


_estate or business, and with the not ui- 


common family litigation. His wife $ 
usually only: a very junior member oí tLe 
family zenana, and all the ‘househo.d 
arrangements, such as meals, will be-plan-- 
ned to meet` the conyenience of the oldir 
members of the family, while. he makcs 
shift as best he can. He is distracted Ly 
quarrels in the zenana ; and if he happers 
to be unmarried much time will be taken 
up with almost interminable discussions 
and preparations connected with his wec- ' 
ding. Ifhe is‘married, there is sure to k2 
some burial (!!!) or birth ceremony t9- 
occupy his time and thought. In a werd, 
the home is otten a place where serious 
study is impossible.” 
` “Higher education is made. something 
of a commercial speculation. At a cost“ 
considerably less than Rs. 1,000 [during tha” 
entire college career] beyond the ordinary ` 
Bengal outlay on a‘-boy’s living, hia 
parents, or more uSsdally the senior mem- 
bers.of the Hindu joint tamily, -specilat 
on getting’ him made a B.A. Thereby he is 
assured of-an income, from which. repay -. 
ment of the outlay is usually-made.” ’ 
` The Times describes these as some of the 
social and‘economic conditions of sttident 
life in Bengal, and declares’ that “the ~ 
Caleutta University Commission must -in- 
vestigate them if they are to show thc 
path of sound reform.’’ Sosa | be 
We, too, insist on an inquiry; but ‘or 
another reason. Is. the--above ‘a true. 
picture of the average, Gr ‘in fact any 
type of, . Bengali: home? . If not, the- 
Commission should  silence- such stupid 
calumny for the futare. 2 
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‘How they pass examinations. , 


The Times continues, “If any member of 
the Commission pays surprise visits to 
colleges and overhears the actual teaching, 
he will find that the only kind that works 
isa slow dictation of noteS......In hostels, 
and especialy in private messes, he will 
find the occupants learning by- heart the 
most imperfect notes of lectures without 
any realization of their meaning... A brisk 
trade goes on in the sale of [MS.]_ notes 
of those professors who are expected to be 
examiners. . | : i ' 

“The whole system is one of merciles 
and mercenary cramming. The students 
rely on cram books of a kind destructive 
of real education, containing notes and 
synopses, analyses and answers to typical 
questions, all of which the youth learns off 
by heart before his examination......Boys 
studying at different colleges live in the 
same mess and “pool” notes, in the belief 


that thereby they will get at the questions, 


for the examinations, as the examiners in 


most subjects are cliosen from the college. 


stafs.” 


_ The Times ascribes this state of things - 


to the fact that ‘most of the matriculates. 


going to: the university have not a 


suficient grasp of English to understand - 


the simplest lecture,” and that “this inad- 
equacy-of preparation. for undergraduate 


life is not made good by subsequent im-. 


provements.” _ . x id 
Our own view is that the remarks‘of the 
Times quoted. here contain a substantial 


amount of truth, though the writer has. 


not made any allowance for the:boys at 
the top of every class who. carry on inde- 


pendent and extensive reading, without: 
pinning their faith to “notes,” and who, 


form the best products of our University. 


_.But, where lies the remedy ? The: Times 


suggests, and the questions framed by-the 
Commission support the suggestion, that 
the ,University,.should admit only the few 
seekers after: knowledge who come to it to 
‘“learn”-and shut its doors to the many 
who knock: there with a view to “earn.” 
Que remedy has been suggested by Pro- 
fessor Jadunath Sarkar, a College Professor 
with a quarter of a century’s experience, 
in an article-printed elsewhere in this num- 
ber.” But it must. be clear to all-who know 
the inner working-of our Senate that true 


~ 
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appointment of every examiner and every 
professor of “higher studies” (the latter- 
being now a monopoly of that section of 
the University which is controlled solely. 
by Sir Ashutosh Mukherji even though he 
has ceased to be vice-chancellor). Itis the 
men that count and not the machine. And 
into the mén the'Commission has declined 
to inquire even in camera. 

As for toh 

Learning and Earning. - . 

We reproduce below what we wrote-in 
this Review in February, 1914, pp.» 
241-242. i l ar? 


Lord Curzon in one of his addresses as Chaneéllor. 


` of the Calcutta University, held 'up, our college stud: 


ents in an unholy light by saying that they came to ` 
the university “to earn and not to learn.’!: The 
following extract from an English paper ‘will show 
that the same ‘poison’ has entered English academic, 
life, but is welcomed by the highest authorities of, 
that country ! Lord Curzon’s ideal, therefore, must’ 
be sought outside England,—in Timbuctoo or Lhasa, f 
“Lord Haldane iù his address on the “Conduct of 
Life’ at Edinburgh. University (November, 1918) 
spoke in particular of the mental and moral sorrows. 
of an undergraduate who has to make his choice of 
an occupation in life and rule himself in preparation 
for it. His university career is the training for a’. 
wider permanent career, and the moment a ‘boy fresh. 
from school enter a university he becomes conscious’ 
of this fact in a sense never before experienced......The, 
very degree that he has now begun to work for will 
be one of the coins with which he will purchase a 
position in life. His degree—so he thinks, and it is 
well that he should ‘thiak so—will bé‘a certificate of 
accomplishment which he will be able to wave like a 
banner in the struggle for life.” i ee: 


British Capital and Indian Revenues | ~ 
“The following paragraph. appeared in, 
the Modern Review for September, 1914, 
page 330. f EN aha, 


kA jy 
i $ . “Help to Planters.” _ 

“A Simla telegram states that the’ Secretary of- 
State has sauctioned the retention of the services of 
Mr. D. Anstead for’a further period of five years to” 
assist the planting industry in India. As the plant- 
ers are rich and prosperous persons, they might - have 
bee left to take care of themselves.” , g : 

- What is this Mr. D. Anstead now doing ?: 
Is his appointment another instance of the? 
investment of British capitalin'India?- ~ 

A ~ 


Ueik 


Education and other questions... _,; 

The Congress, Home Rule.. and .other: 
very important matters have so engrossed 
the attention. of the Caleutta. Indian. 
dailies for weeks: past that they haver 
had no time to -bestow on a: cosidera-| 


reform in teaching. is impossible unless, tion of the questions ‘framed ' -by.. the. 
purely academic considerations govern the’ Calcutta: University Commission: Buti 


r 
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education is: really one of tle- most 
essential concerns‘ of the’ nation. ‘How 
important it is will appear from thé 
following extract from Lord Haldane’s 
recent address on “Education and Demo- 
cracy” delivered at a teachers’ conference : 
In the last forty-eight hours (he said) two important 
announcements had been made. The first was, that; the 
Education Bill was-unlikely to be-passed ‘this session. 
That, was a grievous mistake, and he, hoped :the 
Government would yet reconsider the matter, because 
at the foundation of-reconstruction after the war lay 
the solution of this problem of education. It was 
more urgent than the passing of the Franchise Bill. 
e The report and recommendations of the 
Calcutta’ University Commission are. sure 
to influence therother.Universities. of India 
for good or-evil: The commission is not, 
therefore, “4 mere ptovincial ‘affair. The 


R article'which wé have written on it is not 


at all exhaustive.. We: have not been able 
to discuss and. answer’ most of the ques- 
tions framed by the commission. - : 


K Committee. ; po os oui 
A Delhi telegram, dated the 10th Decem- 
ber, 1917, informed::the. public; that “the: 
Governor General in Council has :with :the 
approval of the Secretary of State for 
India decided to appoint a,Comimittee (1) 
to investigate.. and: report .on the nature’ 
and. extent óf. thé;.criminal- conspiracies 
connected, with thé: revolutionary mone- 
tment im India, (2)-to.examine and consider. 
the difficulties that:have arisen in dealing 


be Revolutionary, Conspiracies Enquiry .: - 


4 


with such- conspiracies and to advise as- 


to the legislation, if: any; necessary to , en- 
able -Governinent to- deal -effectively . with’ 
them....... It will sit “in camera” but-.will 
be ‘given full<access to- all dotumentaty 
evidence ;in.the possession of ‘Government 
bearing-on the existence. and extent’ of. re- 
volutionary conspiracies, in India and will 
supplement this -with -such. other evidence 
as it may considei-necessary.” 5: co on} 

The Bengalee ‘has exposed the unsatis- 
factory character of:the pérsonriel of.the 
committee...But.-a committee .appointed 
by an. autocratically:-conducted governs 
- ment,: drresponsible: to. the, people): could 
never be expected .to-be%satisfactory from 
the people’s. point of view. The uni 
satisfactory natures:of - the procedure 
laid «down for ithe: scommittee . has 
beeù commented upon:by 'the Chairman of 
the: Réception Committee: of the recent 
Congress, and, we have quoted his. remarks: 
before:.: deca stant oth Li A we ees 


shea tat 


The real object of appointing the Cern- 
mittee appears to be to devise new reprez- 
sivé legislation. We hope against hore 
that the Committee will not advise suck 2 
step. On the cortrary, we think tke 
committee ought to devise means tə 
provide safeguards against injustice beung 
done to mere suspects,—safeguards wkica 
do not at present exist. » o: 

The police and the executive have beea 
provided with :very drastic and irrespor- 
sible powers’ to’ deal -with political 
crime. What more do they want? It Las 
been said again ‘and again by high officials 
that. proofs exist against the detenus, but 
that they would not be acceptable in law 
courts according .to. the Indian Evideace 
Act. From speeches.made: on the subject 
by the present:Govérnor of Bengal and ais 
predecessor, ‘it appears that these proo{s 
consist in great part of confessions med2 
before the police. Now, the Indian Evidence 
Act.does.not allow such confessions, stand- 
ing by themselves to be accepted as evi- 
dence. We'have explained in a long note in 
our‘last numbér why the law is, and righ-l7 
is, what it is in India. Should the labours 
ot the Committee result in so altering ~h2 
Evidence Act as to make confessions’ befor2 
the police acceptable as valid. evidenze, 
whatever is at present-wanting to result in 
a perfect Reign of Suspicion and of Terto~ 
in’ the country would be amply supplied. 
The cup of the’ miseries of those who ar2 
not thoroughly, self-seeking and cowarcly 
would then be full to the brim. 

The duty. of all true statesmen is not ouly 
toprevent any such disastrous change ic 
the law of evidence, but to introduce the 
trial of suspects (including the ‘prescn= 
detenus and‘deportees), at least: in camera, 
giving them. the right to be defended sv 
counsel, and to, be „heard in appeal by a 
High. Court Bench -of three ‘judges, ic 
camera, if nécessary. ©...’ 

If the confession of any .accused o~ 
Suspect is, made. before and recorded by z 
magistrate, then it becomes valid evidenze. 
Now,'it is ‘indoubtedly -the claim of thc 
police that the confessions’ made befor: 
them by the detenus and-‘deportees arc: 


-voluntary confessions:¢1f so, they are the 


result of penitence.. Why, then,.as soon ac 
the police come to know that a partica- 
than has become sufficiently penitent to 
volunteer a confession, is he not brough 
before a magistrate: to: hake. his ccn 


‘fession ? ‘That such ‘procedure is- no 





acopted may raise the presumption that 
either the confessions were not really made 
or that they might have been-.extorted by 
inducements, threats, or -harsh ‘or cruel 
treatment. : a Š : se 


——s 


‘Internments.. z 

At the last meeting of the Bengal Legis- 
lative Council many questions were again 
asked regarding detenus, state prisoners 
and the hunger strike. As usual, the official 
replies were generally unsatisfactory, and 
seasitive souls might even think that some 
of them were cynical, if. not contemptuous: 
We are not just now in the nrood to quote 
any of them. We will only quote a passage 
from the couragous and able speech made 
by Babu Bhabendra Chandra- Ray.in sup- 
pcerting Rai Babadur- Radha Charan Pal’s 
practical and  statesmanlike ‘resolution: 
ve an Internment Advisory Committee, 
which was lost : .' ie Ge 


There are peoplé-whose blind wisdom 1éads*‘them 
to deny the staring .existence of things which they 
Gislike to own, -It. pleased ‘the Hon'ble -Sir Henry. 
Wheeler to have a’ fling at the non-official -members 
cfchis council who interpellate Government about 
the working of the Defence of India “Act: He made 
the statement that “the. answers that they Nave 
given should have, dispelled any uneasiness which 
might be created” by the questions themselves.” , If 
Sir Henry meant'to be huthorous, I think-he could 
nat have chosen a more improper: occasion. H your 
Lardship believes. me, the questions, far fromm éausing 

‘ any uneasiness themselves, represent very. imperfectly 
the state of uirest and alarm that exists in the land 
on account of the administration of the Defence of In- 
dia Act and of the alleged unfair treatment ‘of detentis. 
If f were permitted to retort to Sir’ Henry Wheeler, I 
would say that it is the answers that:are given which 
increase the uneasinéss among the people. The ques- 
tans offer opportunities to Government to éxplain 
things ; and if the answers are vague and given mist 
gradgingly and in a fencing manner,'’. they cannot 
satisfy the people. When, for instance, any request 
fs made for certain papers or some other information 
in connexion with the suicide of any detenu, and 
Government give a-flat refusal, it does not -certainly 
tend to dispel the ‘tmeasisess: that exists -indepen- 
cently of the questions. Fortunately for the official 
benches, the Evidence Act has no application to our 
proceedings here, Otherwise, in these circumstances, 
one might ‘presume that. when a person refuses #6 
amswer,a-question, or to produce.any evidence called, 
for, the answer or. evidence, if given, would beun- 

vourable to him. i ‘ : 


Hunger. strike of State Prisoners '-- 
*, ~+ cand Detenus. ~ 0° 2? 


Regarding the hunger strike of twenty 
detenus and state prisoners in Alipore Jail,’ 
‘The ‘Hon’ble Babu. Ambika Charan Mazumdat 
asked ~~" ek roe i aeia 
. (a) Are the Government in possession of any in- 
rmation showing that it is'in the contemplation. . 
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of some of the State prisoners under Bengal ‘Regula- 
tion HI of 1818 and detenus under the:Defence of 
India Act, nów in the Alipore Céntral Jail, to go on 
hunger-strike owing ‘to alleged hardships in that 
jail ? ; ees Seats OTE ait 
3 (b) Is it true that some of them have actually 
réfused to take any- food since the -1st December 
current ? j 
(€) Are ‘the Government considering the advisa- 
bility of appointing a few non-official members of this 
Council to visit the State prisoners and ‘detenus’ now 
in the Central Jail at Alipore, and, under proper 
safeguards, to inquire into and report of any com: 
plaints they-may have to make as-regards their treat: 
ment in that jail.? eo oe tos i 
The Hon’ble Mr. Kerr replied fe E 
_ (a) and.(b) Some ofthe State-prisoners in thg 
Alipore Jail abstained from food on the 30th Novem- 
ber. They definitely stated that they’ had no com- 
plairits as to their treatment in jail‘or as to_ the food 
or-clothing, supplied, but they refused:cto take theit 
food as a protest against their incarceration. jn, 
(c) Any complaints that’ the State prisoners- and 
‘detenus’ wish to make can bé made direct’ to Govern? 
ment. Goverment doindt consider it desirable to 
set up a Committee intermediate between themselves 


and the State-prisoners.’’ | 7 


We do not know what is the source of 
Mr. Kerr’s information that “‘they définite- 


-ly stated that théy had’ no complaints as 


to their treatment in jail or to the. fóod or 
clothing:supplied; but they refused ito. take 
their food ‘as a protest against their incar; 
ceration.’? The letters ‘received by -three 
Indian‘ editors, five Indian Members: of 
Council and many .other..persons,:. which 
gave the first- intimation of: the hunger 
strike to the public and which. purported 
to comefrom the strikers‘ themselves _and. 
gave:their names.and: addresses (when free); 


_ told a. different story. `The signed letters 


which have-appearedin:the press, -written 
by the fathers or ‘other :guardiaris: -of some 
of the strikers, donot exactly tally. with the 
official replies. -These sorrow-stricken and 
aggrieved persons do not dare write to the 
papers all they know and'which they -have 
told ‘many public: men of Bengal.: The 
father-of one.of the strikers, now. rernoved 
to a distant jail outside Bengal; saw 
us‘after his return- from -a ‘visit: to his 
sou... He ‘said. that?.his.““son ' reported 
himself: to have been ‘so ‘treated: before 
-removal to jail-that even ifinow released 
he would be a useless man, as he‘has nearly 
lost his sight ‘and has.othérwise become. 
incapacitated. .The father said that the 
son. now spat blood; the result either. 
of | the awkward attempt at- forcible 
feeding or of phthisis :caught: after loss 
of freedom. The- young ..man-.could. not 
be persuaded by his father to’ take- ‘food, 
because, owing to. the unmerited indigni- 













‘ties and miseries inflicted’ on him and his 
uselessness,-he did not wish to live. We 
give this-as.a specimen ‘of the accounts,.and 
that mot the worst specimen; which pass 
<ciirrent from mouth .to- mouth. Asa rule 
we do not publish things of which.we‘have' 
not tested the truth and which we.cannot 
prove. But when rumours fill the air, they. 
ought to be publicly - investigated ; and 
that.is why we have given a fragment of 
the: sorrowful tale told by one sorrow- 
stricken father.. ‘Che Mesopotamia Com- 
‘mission’s Report -contains a very‘ -wise 
observation ' which: shows that it i§--the 
Wreight.‘of blindness to ignore’:persistent 
rtimours.-- Such ignoring of persistent rum- 
ours led. to disaster in Mesopotamia» That 
was, of course, a thing of an entirely dif- 
ferent natūte:= But -we refer to it only to 
point out-that rumour is not always-a 
lying jade. - When things are done in.secrét, 


and officers have such large powers, the 
| presumption “is natural that Government. 
would not be able to prevent abuse ; of: 
these powers.in,many cases; © . 2 -- 
It may. be literally .true that the 


N probable: that when “they”. began to’ 
fast, none of them was in_ solitary 


If they were not, let. that fact be definitely 
stated. If théy were, that certainly ought 
¥ not to have been done, and-that was cer- 


tainly a previous treatment in jail of which | 


they could justly complain ; it was one of 
` ¿the complaints mentioned in‘: the letters 
feceived by public men in Bengal. : These 
letters spoke in detail of other kinds of 
harsh and even cruel treatment, which 
probably did not take place iñ jail. 

The hunger strikers being scattered over 
distant provinces, neither the Government 
of Bengal nor the Viceroy can éasily ascer- 
tain how they are faring and how they 
are being treated. Their guardians, not 
to speak of the public; find it very difficult: 
to get news ofthem. It should have been’ 

-made easy for the guardians to try. to’ 
persuade them to take food. a 
. The cold machine-like official attitude 
is not the ideal attitude. Even convicted 
- criminals are entitled to protection from, 
ill-treatment and .to human treatment 
with a view to their reclamation. We do 
not suggest that hunger strike“ by prison- 
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and when various grades of- underlings- 


strikers- had, now no ‘complaints. as- 
to their, treatment ‘in jail: ‘for it is. 


confinement. But were they or were they- 
not confined in solitary cells ever before ?' 





1:1 
ers should, ipso facto, lead to their 7elease. 
But it certainly ought to lead to a sifting ` 
enquiry by a joint committee of officials 
and non-officials. We are sure officials 
are not meré officials. They -are men, 
and many are good men. Instead of 
being merely parts of the executive 
machinery, if they would also and above 
all be men, there would not be much to 
complain of. Then the claims of haman 
relationship .would not be forgotten but 
be given a paramount place. 
` So far as official power, position, ard 
pay are concerned, Government officers of 
the present day would be justified in feel- 
ing that they need not be in the least 
anxious even if'they paid no heed to the 
suggestions, enquiries, criticisms -or ap-. 
peals of the people. But what one may 
safely do or safely refrain from doing, is 
not the whole duty of man, not even of 
officials.. We have no desire to sermonise. 
Let ‘the officials be true to their higher 
selves as men, eA thie ae, 6. 

We have always -had:.a rooted disincli- 
nation to try to excite anybody’s pity for 
weak, ,helpless and vciceless sufferers, 
whether innocent or guilty, We will not 
try to analyse. this. disinclination. We 
only-know that helplessness has a strength 
which is always able to exact its due. 


PEOR Enquiry. 
Demands have ‘been ma de repeatedly for 


‘committees of visitors to enquire into the 


condition and grievances of detenus, state 
prisoners; etc. The official attitude has 
been unyielding. . At the same time officials 
want the public to believe on the strength 
of their ‘assurances that no one has any 
grievance, or discomfort.But the scepticism 
of the people ison the increase instead of 


- diminishing. Ifthings are all right, why 


not allow some of the chosen of the people 
to satisfy themselves on the point ? What 
is gained by the officials giving themselves 
airs of infallibility, when we do. not at all 
believe them. to be infallible and - when kis- 
tory shows that no‘officials or other men 
have ever been infallible ? 


_.. Dr. Ray on Theoretical and Applied 


Chemistry. 


- ` As Dr. P. C. Ray is an expert in both 


theoretical and applied chemistry, his 
opinion on both is entitled to respectful 
consideration. In his opening address at 
the Chemistry section of the.recent Science 





\ 
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Convéntion, he emphasised the need of 
‘studying both theoretical and “practical 
Chemistry. Said he: a 2 

“Itis a mistake to suppose that we can advance 
Our industries unless we can make progress in 
Chemistry. It took a long time for Germany to, 
realise this. They thought that all that “they had 
to do was to begin‘applied Chemistry at ‘once. But 
they soon discovered that they ‘must cofitinue the 
pursuit of Chemistry as ‘an-- absolutely theoretical 
science based upon a high standard before’ they 
could make’ any progress ‘in industry.. When ` thé’ 
position was secured the industrial: progréss became’ 
phenomenal. It is absurd to say that * we can make 
progress in industrial Chemistry, without at’ the 

ame time making progress in theoretical Chemistry.” Hd 


Shipbuilding by the Tatas. 


At the annual general -meeting of the 
Tata Iron & Steel Company, Sir. Vorab. 
Tata, presiding, said that one of tlie effects 
of the war was going to be a shortage of 
_ tonnage, and the Company was thinking’ 
' how best’ it could‘ serve ‘the ‘future com- 
` merce of the country by supplying. her with, 
tonnage built from their steel in Indiarr 
shipyards. This is a very welcome and ' 
promising idea,’ which we hope will soon 
materialise. - We hope, too, Indian young 
men would be taken as apprentices to 
learn all kinds and grades of work. © There 
were Hundreds of shipyards in ‘India in 
former. days, and there ‘should be no diff- 
culty in finding mer fit to learn the in- 
dustry. $ 


` Technological.. Institute at Sakchi. ; 


Sit Dorab, Tata also sajd . that. ‘the 
Company had proposed to start.a techno- 
logical institute at Sakchi to. train: men in 
metallurgical and chemical ‘industries in. 
India, and the Government had already. 
promised a contribution towards it.’ It 
was also proposed'to start at Sakchi'a 
research laboratory for mentallurgy and. 
chemistry, and this would be a central. 
research laboratory.for that part of India. 

This also will . supply ‘a great desider- 
It is to be hoped Indian young men 
with British of American university quali- 
fications who have’ specialised abroad in 
metallurgical and chemical industries and 
have factory experience in- Europe -or 
America will be employed here, and will 
not be`placed to work under Europeans 
or Americans of -inferior qualifications be- 
cause :of their race and complexion, 


Welfare Work at Sakchi. ~*~ 


Sir Dorab said, that the Company. ‘had 
also taken steps, to better the material. and 


oN pf 
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moral conditions::of their men, and con- 
templated securing the services. of: fully.. 
trained social-welfare workers from: 
England who ‚would organise: welfare: 
work among labourers, for, labour -welly 
looked after was an asset to the employer, * 
and served to raise the seengard of: indus-: 
tryin the country: sy 
‘. This shows that the company is deters 
mined to be. up-to-date in ‘everything... As. 
there- are. many intelligent nd devoted... 
Indian young men doing social service: 
work in different parts of the country, we: 
hope the Tatas will give:them opportunities. 
to learn what-has to be learned from the: 
fully trained- social-welfare; workers; pion 
posed: to be brought out from England. > 


erya 


, “Ditcher” on Prof. Boss X 

i “pitcher”? has written.in Capital. certain, J 
things about the Bose Research .Institute: 
which. have a special value, because he is a 
European and confesses: that “he was 
formerly prej judiced: against Di Bon Arde 
he:— «+ ; 

My comment last week on’ Profeèso si Jagadiah 
ChunderBose’s inaugural address} dedicating the 
Bose Research Institute to the nation, provoked a 
charge of flippancy by some serious people whom L 
would be the last to wittiogly offend, Their anger 
was not unreasoning, for they knew -and I knew not: 
the nature’ and: value of the wizard’s achievement ini 
the realm of science, .It would be dishonest to. deny, 


that I was prejudiced, ; ee oka ihc. 
And he confesses: ‘AIl.I cay do- by. the: 


way-of atonement is to strike’ my breast 
and exclaim, mea maxima culpa, for I am : 
glad to-admit that Iam now a convert, to: ` 
his genius and service for humanity.” 

Of the’. institute’ building ‘“Ditcher” 
writes : : “Itis a gem of architecture which 
by some mystic influence shuts out the 
baaality of the surroundings. x 

The converted critic concludes by sum- 
ming up thus : ti 


Dr.: Bose deserves well of äia nay, of the whole 
world, and I am firmly convinced that as.soon as the 
general public grasps his.exalted aim the finance.re- 
quisite to place the Institute and all it stands for on 
a permanent basis will come in like a flood tide. The 

enerosity of the Bombay merchants, to which I re- 
Fred last, week, has stirred the emulation of the 
munificent Maharaja, of Cossimbazar who is good 
for two or three lakhs.’ With the Government of India 
offering to endow the Institute’ proportionately to -~ 
the public support it ought not to be long before the 
whole capital of 30 lakhs is subscribed. . 

Just one word more aud I have done for this 
journey. I wrote last week that Dr. Rose's inaugural 
address was above the head of his audience. That 
was extravagance. .At any rate nothing could be 
plainer -and- clearer than- his explanations to me ‘of 
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the discoveries made inspite of so much opposition 
and ridicule.. [tis true he. mixes poetry. with philo- 
sophy and science, but underlying it all are stubborn 
fact and eternal truth which comes home the better 
that their presentation is tinged with imagination. 


, An Educational Paradise in India. 


‘3 We learn from the Leader that in reply 
to a question asked by the Hon. Mr. Chin- 
tamani at.the November meeting, of the 
U. P. Council, Mr: Keane said that a: re- 
turn showing thé number of students who 
were refused admission into the arts col- 
leges in 1917, was laid on the table. : 

e ‘A sub-committee of the Syndicate of the 

University has' had -this «subject : under 
enquiry and submitted their ‘report to thé 
Syndicate last month. . Their conclusion, it 
is understood, was: “The sub-committee 
is unable to find inthe detailed or abstract 
figures justification for the.allegation that 
` sufficient -facilities for collegiate education 
do not exist at present in-the United Pro- 
vinces.” The Government has riot yet seen 
the, full report of the sub-committee.’ . ..:. 

-~ The United Provinces of Agra and Oudh . 
must then be a perfect educational para- - 
dise. ‘Only, we have no reason to believe it 
is, nor to believe that the sub-committee of 
the syndicate are right. p 

a For Dependent Countries.” ` __ 

‘Replying in the. House of Commons on 
` November 1 last to a,pacifist resolution - 
moved by Mr. Lee-Smith, Mr. Balfour 
made a speech in the course of which he 
said : 2 a 

“It was impossible for one country to 
dictate to another under what form of 
government that country should live.” 

Perfectly true, Mr. Balfour. 


Where is India ? 


Speaking on October 25 last at a war 
aims meeting at Portsmouth, Sir Edward 
Carson “wished the Germans to remember 
that we could not and would not make 
any peace without concurrence and assent 
of the Dominions who came to help us in 
our great trouble and we would not enter 
into negotiations for peace behind the 
backs of our Allies.” Sir Edward Carson 
was right to omit India ; for it could not 
be clear whether Indians went of their own 
free will to kelp Englishmen in their great 
trouble or went as servants to do the 
bidding of the masters. 

. That explains another omission, too, 
when on October 24 last ‘in the House of 
Commons. Mr. Hunt asked for an assur- 


15 ” 


“ charge. 
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ance that no peace negotiations would ke 
begun without the tull knowledge and a3- 
sent of the representatives of tke great 
dominions,” and Mr. Bonar Law rep'ied 
that “the Government would certainly act 
enter on peace negotiatioris without pricr 
consultation with the Dominions.” 


In Defence of Her Honour. 
Sometime.ago:a Bengali married gir, 
named Umasashi Dasi, of the village Sarst - 


pur in_the. district of Howrah, who was - 


charged with the murder of one Gour 
Hazra, whom, she said, she killed in dc- 
fence:of her honour, was discharged b7 
Babu B. D. Hazra, Sub-Divisional Oficer cf 
Howrah. In this case, it will be remm- 
bered, the accused girl was aroused from 
her-sleep by the deceased’s close proximity 
to her, upon which she seized a ‘dzo?’ 
which was handy,-and struck him end 
chased him out of the house to a padiy- 
field, striking him with the ‘‘dao” all zhe 
way, from the effects of which he died. 3e- 
fore the Sub-Divisional Officer the girl ad- 
mitted having killéd_the deced'sed ‘in defeac2 
of her honour: Babu Ashutosh Bose enc. 
Babu Bhupendra Nath Bose, pleaders, ap- 
peared for the defence of the girl frec o? 


Educational Progress in India. l 
The following took place in: the Hous: 
of Commons in November 1, last: 


Mr. King asked the ‘President of the Boar cf 
Education, as representing the Secretary of State for 
India, whether Sir Sankaran Nair was now the Cdr- 
cation Minister in the Viceroy’s Council; if sc, 
whether in his official capacity he was now inaugura’- 
ing the reforms which he previously advocated ; an] 
what progress was being made with primary educa- 
tion in India. ` : 

Mr. Herbert Fisher: The answer to the irsz 
question is in the’ affirmative, and also to the seccnd 
with the qualification that the restrictions impcsec 
on expenditure by the War have delayed progress i. 
education, especially in primary education, greutl- 
to the regret of the Government of India. The ex en- 
sion of primary education is closely connected v iti. 
the political and administrative questions that ar? tu 
be studied this winter by the Secretary of State anc. 
the Government of India. 

Mr. King: As the right hon. gentleman ts spend. 
ing more in war-time on education than in peace 
will he not represent that the Government of Irdic 
should do the same ? 


Mr. King’s rejoinder was very neat 
He might have asked why even before -he 
war Government complained of want of 


. funds when the Indian people’s representa. 


tives pressed for adequate educaticna: 2x 
penditure, though at the same time Go 


4 
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vernment never felt poverty-stricken -in 
increasing the emoluments of the I.C.S. 
and: pushing on their own pet projects. 


Women’s Deputation and Muslim ' 
Y Internees. NE 
‘New India- has given prominence to the 
following letter from the Hon. Mr. Yakub 
Hasan: . 


Mrs. Hasrat Mohani, wife of a Muslim internee 
of Aligarh, and a member of the Women’s Deputation, 
while being introduced to the Secretary of State, 
boldly asked him‘ to release the, Muslim and other 
internées just as Sinn Feirers were given amnesty in 
Ireland. „This is the firstinstance of a member of.a 
Geputation having made a separate representation to 
the Secrétary of State and that on an unpalatable 
subject. She gave him a copy of the New Era to 
read. an article -dealing with the question of the 
Muslim internees. It-happens that this-is the copy of 
the 8th December which has been recently forfeited 
to Goy¢grnment owing to the article headed “Mr, 
Montagu and Musalmans,” __ ee Sraa A 

That was just the thing-todo. A brave 
woman has done it. BA ae 

i The War and Loss of Wealth. 
~ The Countess of Warwick, who is a 
socialist in ‘spite of her domains of 23,000 
acres, wfites in. thé Bookman: “At the 
end of 1916 the wealth of the world stood 
reduced .by twelve thousand million 
pounds. Surely, in the ‚years to come 


when this madness is past, péople will ask . 


themselves.:: Is:a° government that de- 
mands such penalties. for the price ofits 
ambition to be allowed to persist ?” .. 

.,, Twelve thousand million pounds is equi- 
valent at the present rate of exchange to 
more than. eighteen thousand crores of 
. Tupees. i ‘ 


An Indian Woman Speaks: | 


A letter written ‘to Mrs. Oma Nehru. 
of Allahabad by Abadi Bano Begam, the 


venerable mother of the brothers Mohamed 
Ali. and Shaukat Ali, has been published 
in the papers. The Begam was chosen to 
be a, member of the women’s deputation 
to Mr. Montagu. The letter was written 
with reference to that fact. She explained 
in it that in her present state of health 
and mind she would not be able to under- 
zeke such a long journey, especially as she 
had to undertake another long journey 
.chat month. Then she goes ontosay: ` 
-- Fhere are besides one or twoother considerations 
cn_which I think.I can freely ‘and frankly speak to 
rou, knowing full well that I would not be mis- 
understood. Whatever outsiders, who hardly know 
cur country even on the surface, may say about us, 
the “poor miserable - pardal women of India,” you 
know and Į know what queens we are in our own 


eae ~ 
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little kingdoms, and what enormous powers we 
wield over our. households. The times have indeed 
changed, and ‘demand from us newer methods of 
getting what we may want, and it may be permis- 
sible to-day-to go even before strangers with our. | 
copesb although we may be doubtful of the success. ` 
of our mission. But may lnot ask if it would not 
be better to‘bring the pressure of our united wills to 
bear on our own husbands, fathers, brothers and 
sons instead of going a-begging before others, how- 
ever exalted ? I feel strongly on this point, and 
you must bear with one who belohgs to the old 
Indian world, though she tries to keep in touch with 
the new. : 


Then she gives her opinion of what 
would have happened if a women’s deputa-, 
tion, had waited on an old Hindu or 

- Musalman King of India. i 


. If a députation like ours had ever waited on'any 
old king -of India, whether Hindu or Moslem, ia 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it would have 
brought back from “the Father of his People” all 
that it wanted even if it had been refused to their 
men-folk.a: hundred times. What is more, the king. 
„would have thought it a unique honour conferred on 
him, and the bards of his court would. have sung of 
it, and the ballads of the people’ would have itamor- 
talised the incident. -The‘results of this- deputation 
l cannot guess ; but judging from the way in which 
our brave sister Annie Besant .has been treated in 

“her efforts-for the preservation of the British .Empire 
we may at least guess what we would get from the. 
chivalrous Anglo-Indian Press. For the honour of 
Indian womanhood—nay, for. the honour of. the 
manhood of India also, I would have liked that no 
such deputation was going to wait on the Secretary 
of State and the Viceroy, but that one should have 
gone out to the Congress and the Moslem League 
and declared openly and in clear terms’ what the 
women, of Hindustan wanted -from their men. fam 
sure whatever the women would have asked, the meni 
would have sooner or later provided. That is 'the 
lesson of History all over the world. ; 

r D . 


_ Her last reason why she could not join 
the deputation at Madras was a personal: 
one, and it is to be hoped that the Anglo- 
Indian bureaucracy in India and Mr. 
Montagu will quite appreciate it. 

Besides these general considerations, I have au- 
other and a personal reason why I cannot join you 
allat Madras. Toe Secretary of State comes from 
a free country, and it js only natural that as a free 
man he would have liked to go about when and. 
where he liked and to discuss with those who were 
in a position to know what our country really needed 
-to make it free and happy and great. But the power-. 
fal European Services that have everything to lose 
and nothing to gain from any and every enquiry 
ofa truly searching character even if undertaken by 
their own countrymen who are used to freedom and 
popular control, decided, that he should be, while in 
this country, a purdahnashin like us and not see 
those who, including my own sons interned: here, 
whose request to have interviews with him has been 
refused by the Government of India, could put things 
plainly before him. It would indeed be extremel 
curious if, while he, a man, and one used all his life 
to the freedom and open-air existence of the West, 
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had. heen put in purdah to suit the exigencies of an 
Oriental country, 1, who have been brought up all 
my life as a purdahnashin, should go out of it. But 
even “if I consented to give up all the conventions of 
a lifetime,.I doubt if some convention or other 
would not be discovered for him in time to prevent 
me from speaking out my mind on some vital issue, 
like respect for our faith, our lives and ‘liberties 
and the honour of our manhood and womanhood, 
though I assure you it would never occur to me to 
put forward any personal petition. I reserve these 
for another and. higher authority that has never 


. failed a petitioner, and, far from avoiding such peti- 


tions, Himself invites them and also pledges Himself 


in advance to grant them. 


Anglo-Indians and Mr. Montagu. - 

It has been pointed out in many. papers 
that Indians have been prevented from 
giving such a reception to Mr. Montagu, 
socially and otherwise, as‘they would have 
liked to give him. He has not been able to 
see even distinguished Indians without 
being accompanied’ by somé Anglo-Indian. 
In official and semi-official announcements, 
his name - has been mentioned not only 
after‘the Viceroy’s but even:after that of 
the Governor of Bengal. When he came 
to Calcutta from Howrah he was not 
placed in the first carriage in the proces- 
sion. Indians at Delhi have noted that he 
was accommodated in a tentin the Vice-. 
regal grounds. It would have been the 
easiest thing in. the world so to arrange 
his tour programme 1s to enable him to 
remain in- Caleutta’ during Christmas 
week, and see for himself how our Con- 
gress, Moslem League, and conferences are. 
attended and conducted. That would 
have given him experience of value. But it 
was Officially arranged that he was to be 
in Calcutta in the first part of December 
and in Bombay in the last week. These 
things were pointed out and commented 
uponin the papers while there was still 
ample time to change the programme ; but 
how could the bureaucracy alter their 
plans? He fae 

It may be said, however, that all these 
are parts of the political game, and Anglo- 
Indians could not afford not to show 
what power they possessed even over the 


. great White Moghul of India Office? But 


how would you explain the fact that Mr. 
Montagu has been repeatedly spoken of 
with contempt in the Anglo-Indian press 
asa wandering Jew, and his Jewish ex- 
traction sneeringly or with mock solem- 
nity referred to even in England asa dis- 
qualification ? How would our would-be 


- mentors explain this execrable bad taste 


` 
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and vulgarity ? And these are the ncn 
who, enjoying political freedom vheri- 
selves, have the impudence to say thut re 
are unfit for self-government because of” lie 
existence of many races and castes i32 cur 
midst. We should have felt deeply ashaz- 
ed if any of our countrymen had twitt2d 
any man, even though he might not ha72 
been a man of such exalted positior and 
distinguished ability as Mr. Montagu, >a 
his birth and race. 


Bengal Primary Education Bill. 
We thank Mr. S. N. Roy cordially fo- 


‘his Primary Education Bill, though he has 


made it applicable only to boys and not tc 


girlsas well. Sir S. P. Sinha “looked for-rarc l 


to the: day when another bill would be ia 
troduced tor bringing their girls within tle 
purview of this Bill. Untilthat was ote 
they could not put themselves on the came 
footing as other civilised countries. ' 
Sir. S° P.. Sinha congratulated tha 
Hon. member on. introducing the 3il 
which made Bengal to follow: othe- 
provinces. “The necessity of universa 
primary education was admitted on all 
hands. . The question-was only. to find th: 
ways and means, and the Honourabl- 
member deserved special consideration fo: 
solving this question of ways and means 
The Honourable member had provicec 
that the municipalities ‘should raise funds 
It was true that the contributions in other 
provinces for the purpose were larger than 
in Bengal; but he reminded the council that _ 
the contributions made by Bengal in 
secondary and higher education was 
larget than in other provinces and perhaps 
in doing so they had neglected the pocrer 
classes.” 

That is how Sir S. P. Sinha explained 
why municipalities in Bengal did not re- 
ceive contributions from Government for 
promoting primary education like those 
which municipalities in some other p~o.- 
vinces got from Government. Those wzo 
must have a residential university ‘in a 
suburb of Calcutta at the cost of the poor 
should consider the significance of tse 
words we have italicised in Sir S. P, 
Sinha’s speech. , 

Mr. Roy explained that in the’ Bombay 
Act, primary education is sought to 3e 
made compulsory within the municipal 
areas of the Bombay Presidency except that 
of the town of Bombay itself. “I want 
however to introduce the provisions of tha 
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Bil not-only to. what I may term Mofussil 
, MaAnicipal areas but also to the city of 
Calcuttaand to Union Committees, because 
there are places which though they have 
not been constituted as Municipalities are 
Still centres of trade and are busy haunts 
o* men and where the benefits of: primary 
education may -with advantage be intro- 
Guced.”’ - : Come 
\. On the financial side of the question he 
said :— np 
It is true there is a section_in the Bill, Section 17 


(1), about the: imposition of an “‘Education Cess”— ` 


but the cess is to be imposed, if the existing resources 
o' the local body or any grant from Government are 
not sufficient to meet the cost of such primary educa- 
tion, I have provided in Cl. (5) of the Section that 
‘whenever an education cess -is levied within any 
area, primary ‘education shall be made free; within 
that area.” To. impart education to the masses is 
tue priniary duty of: Government. The people of this 
Eresidéncy contribute very largely to the develop- 
ment of Primary education. The Municipalities of 
tne Bombay Presidency are in receipt ‚of handsome 
contributions from Government and for that .reason 
tney can very ‘well afford to forego any help from 
Government for’ promoting primary education” bùt 
such is not the case with the Municipalities of Bengal. 
In Bengal primary education ‘will not make any 
Progress without material support from Government. 


Financing of Primary Education. | 


Thére,.are civilised countries where the 


state has undertaken to provide elemen- 
cary, and even secondary and university 
education,. to boys and girls free. Mr. S. 
N. Roy .was, therefore, quite right in his 
contention that “to impart education to 
the masses is the primary duty of Govern- 
' hent,” But here in India we must be 
thankful for the small, mercy of being 
allowed to impose an extra tax on our- 
selves for the purpose and of having the 
help of the law in getting our countrymen 
to send their.children to school. ` $ 
_ That somehow our boys are going to 
have some education, is a matter -of re- 
joicing. ; . ; 
But it must be pointed out and borne 
in mind that the private members’ primary 
education bills in different'provinces practi- 
cally mean a defeat to the people and, a 
triumph for the bureaucracy, For what all 
along has been the implied or express con- 
tention of the bureaucracy on the question, 
of education? Whatever they may have 
said before or may say now, their attitude 
has all along showed that they did not. 
consider it a primary duty of the State in 
India to impart free elementary education 
to all children of primary school age. Their 
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‘other contention has' always been that 
with the normal income of Government, 
‘whatever unnecessary, extravagant of sel- 
“fish increase of expenditure it may enable 
them to indulge in, it is impossible to do 
much more for education than they have 
done. Have not the bureaucracy succeeded 
in forcing us practically to admit that both 
their contentions vare ‘right, though in 
words we may still continue to say that 
they are. wrong? We should have consi- ` 
dered it a real triumph for the people and for 
the cause of righteousness, .if Government 
‘had on their own motion passed alaw for* 
the compulsory education of all children at 
the .expense of the state without theim- 
position of an education tax. Sog 
sSo,' while glad at the prospect of more 
children getting some educatign, we should 
perhaps have felt deéper.and more - real 
inner satisfaction, if: by voluntary subs- 
cription ‘and common consent (brought 
about by the persuasion of the headmen of 
society and similar means) a single muni- 
cipality or: even à village had been able to 
show that all its-children- were at school} 
That would “undoubtedly «have been a 
better and.clearer augury of the future of 
our country. Will not a single village in 
any province undertake to do this ? - 


Internments Advisory Committee. 


The.following is the text of the resolu- 
tion, referred to ina previous note,. which 
was moved by, the Hon. Rai Radhacharan, 
Pal Bahadur in the Bengal Council, but 

was thrown out :— . = 


This Council recommends to the Governor in Couns 
cil that an advisory committee of officials and nou: 
officials consisting, among others, of an Indian Judge 
of the High Court and a practising member of the 
Calcutta Bar, be appointed to investigate and réport 
upon all internmert cases that have already taken 
place and that may take place in future and to.re- 
commend in each case—(a) the place of -detention y 
{b} the allowance to be granted to the “detenu” 
and to the members of the family ds may be deemed 
necessary; (c) the educational facilities which may 
be required in particular cases ; and that the that 
advisory.committee be empowered to co-opt any 
resident in the district wherein the persons affcted 
live and who, in their opinion, is likely to be of assis- 
tance in the investigation and examination of the . 
case. i 


. The Sydenhams’ Triumph (?) ! 

The Indian Social Reformer is “surprised 
and sorry to learn that permission has not 
been granted to the presentation of the 
memorial drafted by the Bombay Presi- 
dency Social Reform Association to His 
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Excellency the Viceroy and Mr. Montagu.” 
The memorial was printed in the Reformer 
and we.made extracts from it in our last’ 
number (pp. 668-670). Says our con- 


> temporary :— 


Wedo not know what the reasons were which 
actuated Government to adopt this attitude which 
is completely at variance with the expressions of 
sympathy, often uttered by the Governor and other 
members of Government,” with -social reform. Lord 
Sydenbam,has been. telling ‘people in. England that 
Indians are doing nothing for social reform and are, 
therefore, unfit for sélfgovernmeut. The attempt to 
place before the Secretary of State an authoritative 
refutation of this view by-one of the most important 
and influential social reform . associations in the 
country, is curtly refused. ‘If’ may be noted here 
that representations have been’ presented to the 
Secretary of State advocating all sorts of. fantastic 
schemes, one of them, for example, ‘suggesting that 
the Mabomedan population should henceforth -be 
judged according to ‘Mahomiedan civil and criminal 
codes, "i Oh 4 $ at a Shey 


That sincere friend ‘of social reform,— 
how sincere we have shown in our last 
number by quotations from the Indian 
Social Reformer,—had pompously said 
that the first and‘ most'important thing 


to do in India was to promote social, ° 
reform and thus to make an Indian nation - 


possible; be had also ‘given people to 
understand ‘that ‘thoughtful Indians, 
meaning social reformers, 
opinion and were carrying out the pro- 
gramme which had his approval. But 
when these very samé thoughtful Indians 


wanted constitutional ‘reforms ‘and that’ 


on the ground that without political 
power in the hands of the people even 
social reform could not be promoted to 


dn appreciable extent, they are refused a . 


hearing ! ok : 
A meeting of the council of -the Bombay 
Presidency Social Reform Association was 
to have considered the situation created 
by “this arbitrary and unjust refusal.” 

` We should like to know if this was done, 
and, if so, with what result. oe 


“We don’t want separate 
Representation.” . anes 
-We concluded our note bearing the 
above heading in the last number with the 
words: “Let the cry everywhere be, We 
don't want separate representation.” We 
are glad to find that at least one commu- 
nity,—a small one—has thought in the 
way we did, and acted accordingly. The 
r Bene-Israel community say in their xe- 
į presentation to Mr. Montagu that the 
Congress-League scheme has their entire 
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were of his’ 


1.7 


approval ani hearty support. They si-2 
reasons for not wanting separate com- 
munal representation. 

4, In connection with the question of zommurel 
representation, though we belong to a ricrorso0:- 
cally small community, the past history of our zom- 
munity in India, extending over the long perizd cf 
two thousand years, has convinced us of the <pizit 
of tolerance and fairness practised by these iudi..a 
communities who command the majority tot ir s 
their numerically insignificant sister communiz:e: 3 
and hence we are of opinion that theinteres s if 
small communities’ will not suffer in any war oy a 
general representation as‘distinct from comma 
representations. 

They observe that “by giving a separa’ e 
electorate to a- community, the racial reci- 
ing is accentuated and the interest of tke 
community.is narrowed down to itscwn 
activities., Such communal elections do 
not foster the development of the Inta. 
nation ; they rather retard it.”. 

The, Bene-Israel community is ama. iz 
numbers, but it is rich in political wisdzn > 
and has rendered good service to its 
motherland. 


Telling Evidence Before the Indu_trial 
. Commission. 

Mr. Karimbhai- Adamji Peerbhai c? 
Bombay openly told the Industriel Cen- 
misşsion,—in spite of its president’s unv il- 
ingness to hear his evidence in puòlic 2n] 
his attempt to silence him and lastly, oz 
the failure of that attempt, to odrev-nz 
the publication of his evidence in che 
papers,—that in giving orders for go:ds 
Government officials .concerned shee? 
great partiality to. European firms. He 
gave instances and was ready to -sabstur- 
tiate his charge. What he said has alwzy:’ 
been more than suspected by the ptblic at 
large and was well-known to Ind ax 
manufacturers. The unfair advantzg: 
which the British capitalist in Indic enjcys 
under bureaucratic rule is the main reason 
for his opposition to Indian Home Rule. 

In the Panjab Mr. Harkishen Lal s.id 
that:European bankers were very, jealcus 
of Indian banks, and did not. co->peratz 
with the latter, in the Panjab. He suid 
that conspiracies were set up on the parz 
of officials and non-officials. with < detar- 
mined effort to destroy banking enzz1- 
prises. They did not want Indian tanking 
to flourish. They proved- to be opponerts. 
He had a suspicion that efforts’ wer: mcd: 
to make banking the monopoly of a zər- 
tain section of the community. 

- To Sir Fazulbhoy witness said that ch- 


“we 
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management of Indian banks was ideally 
good. It was much better than many Euro- 
pean banks. He was not liked by some of 
the. directors of the banks. They were 
catrying tales to Government. These 
‘were the reasons why he left the bank 
before its failure: There was no coopera- 
tion among Indian banks. He said that 
when the bank failed Government. did no- 
thing to help it. On the other hand they 
put obstacles. 
‘stock companies was in the hands. of 
Auvzio-Indian banks. g ` 
in reply to further questions witness 
said that there was much cooperation iw 
Bombay but.in the Panjab there was a 
wall between Indians and Europeans. As 
foreign competition had brought . about 
the present ‘state of affairs it was the 
tounden duty of Government to help them 
ia every possible way. !-Everywhere 
Government assistance was necessary and 
that must come in. ef eo’ 
To Mr. Maynard witness said that An- 
glo-Indian companies were in the conspira- 
cies against Indian banks. He admitted that 
tae Punjab National Bank had survived 
the bank failure and that it had lately 
established some friendly relations with 
Arglo-Indian banks. He had proofs, he 
said, that Anglo-Indian banks did talk 
against Indian banks. It was his impres- 
sicn that racial passion existed even in 
icial circles for a long time. He did find 
Cefnite hostility on. the part of officials in 
tis particular case as well as in others. 
Government officials, he said; were in 
the hands of Anglo-Indian banks. e 
“- In reply to further questions witness 
said that he knew there were rejoicings in 
anglo-Indian quarters and in the Anglo- 
Incidn press outside Lahore when the 
People’s Bank failed. Dinners were given 
cn the day of the failure. On the day 
cf the failure there were jubilations 
cutside the Punjab also. In reply to 
farther questions witness said that some 
.of the banks must be revived with a little 
assistance from Government. If assis- 
tance was coming forth his own bank 
night also be revived. 


/ The Thirty-second Indian National 
' Congress. 

The .Thirty-second Indian National 
Congress which met-last week in Calcutta 
Grew together by far the largest number 
of delegates in the history of the move- 


The registrar of joint’ 
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ment. Some five thousand delegates 
attended its sittings. This number, if- we 
are not mistaken, is more than double the 
next largest that ever before attended any 
previous session. The number is significant 
as showing the ardent desire for Home 


Rule which exists in the country. 

Of the many distinguished persons who 
were present in the-pandal, we must make 
special mention of the venerable mother.of 
the brothers Mahomed Ali and Shaukat 
Ali. Her presence created great enthusi- 
asm. Before the resolution asking for the 
release of her sons was moved, Mrs. Besant. 
said that they had among them there to 
hear the passing of the next resolution the- 
mother of Mahomed Ali and Shaukat Ali, 
who, as they know, were lying’ interned,: 
served by their mother with maternal care, 

From the time when Mahomed Ali was onë year 
old, a little child hanging on his, mother’s breast, his 
father passed away and for all the years since then 
this, his mother had guarded him, guided him and 
brought him up a noble patriot and a noble Moslem 
(bear, hear). She was a woman with mother’s love, 
but with loyalty, with a lion’s heart (hear, hear), 
and she did not mourn, she rejoiced, that her sons 
were born worthy of serving her country, Sbe asked 
her (Mrs. Besant) to tell them that she was invited 
to the, Moslem League and that she would not go 
there without coming to the Congress (hear hear). 
All she said was that though the Musalmans were 
her brothers in faith, all the Indians were her brothers 
in kin (hear hear). The speaker knew that they 
would give her (Mr. Mahomed Ali’s mother) a wel- 
come that she more than deserved and for a moment 
stand in reverence to Mr. Mahomed Ali’s mother, 

Every one present stood up.—A. B. Patrika. 

In concluding his speech in support of 
the resolution urging the release of the 
Alis, Mr. B. G. Tilak said: “I pray to 
God that we may have many more mothers 
like her in this country” (hear, hear). 


All-India Women’s Deputation: 


The All-India Women’s Deputation to 
Mr. Montagu expressed agreement with 
the Congress-League scheme and the 
nineteen members’ memorandum, and 
claimed that women should be allowed 
the same opportunity of representation as 
men in any franchise that may be drawn 
up. They asked for a pronouncement in 
favour of compulsory free primary educa- 
tion for boys and girls, immediate provi-- 
sion of an equal number of schools for 
girls as for boys, women’s training colleges 
and widows’ homes and- the institution of 
short maternity courses in civil hospitals 


supported by scholarships. 





NOTES 


Rejection of Addresses. 


. In the Madras Presidency the list of 
. deputations to Mr. Montagu appears to 
‘have been originally so selected as to con- 
vey to him an entirely erroneous idea of 
the political colour of the Presidency. In 
certain quarters efforts had been persistent- 
ly made to show that the ‘‘non-Brahmins” 
of Madras were solid in their opposition 
to Home Rule. So far as the unprejudiced 
public are concerned, these efforts have 
failed. An attempt had also been made to 
eonvey a wrong impression to the public 
regarding the attitude of the land-holders. 
and Musalmans of Madras. This attempt, 
too, has not succeeded, so far as the 
public are concerned. As regards Mr. 
Montagu, we learn from the Madras 
papers that some of the addresses which 
had been originally rejected were subse- 


quently allowed to be presented,—whether . 


all the important representations. have 
been allowed to be presented, we are not 
in a position to say. 

In Bombay, the bureaucratic idea seems 
to have: been to show that the social re- 
formers were opposed to constitutional 
changes. Hence the refusal to listen to 
the representation of the Bombay Presi- 
dency Social Reform Association. i 

' We hope Mr. Montagu, Mr. Charles 
Roberts, and others will be able to see 
through the game, 


Last Week’s National: Activities. 


The present issue of the Modern Review 
is published’on the 31st of December, 1917. 
We have always tried to be up-to-date ; 
but it is not possible for an Indian-monthly 
to be as up-to-date as daily newspapers. 
In the absence, therefore, of advance copies 
or, in fact, of any copies, of the presidential 
addresses delivered at the Moslem League 
and the numerous conferences, we have 
not been able to notice them or present 
our readers with even brief extracts from 
them. ` 
Similarly with regard to the many im- 
_ portant resolutions moved at the Congress 
`” meetings and the able and the stirring 
speeches made thereupon, we have not been 
able to do our duty in the number. But, 
still, one or two resolutions must be 
noticed, and the concluding speech of the 
President of this most momentous and 
- enthusiastic of Congress sessions must 
also be referred to. 


11¢ 


Arjun Lal Sethi. 


Our readers are acquainted with the case 
of Pandit Arjun Lal Sethi, a Jain gentle- 
man of Jaipur, Rajputana, who has long 
been in prison without trial, for unknown 
reasons. ... 

On the last day of the Congress, before 
the proceedings commenced, Mrs. Besant 
said that she would move from the chai: 
as a matter of urgency a resolution in con. 
nection with a person who had not take- 
any food for 35 days, because the perso- 
concerned could.not take any food till he 
had performed his worship. This was th- 
case of a Jain named Arjun Lal Seth: 
who was arrested by tne British Goverr- 
ment and after that was handed over tc 
the Jaipur State and was thrown into im- 
prisonment. According to his wishes ke 
was supplied by the Jaipur State with 
materials for his worship. But he was ste- 
denly trarsferred to a jail in the Madres 
Presidency and he was not allowed t- 
have his image or his materials for wor 
ship (Shame, Shame). According to his re.’ 
gious belief he was unable to take food ur 
til he had performed his worship. An az 
plication was made to the Madras Gover: 
ment, who referred it to the Darbar a- 
Jaipur. Another application was made +? 
the Jaipur Darbar, who again referred `- 
to the Madras Government. His friendé3 
and relations feeling disappointed applie— 
to the Congress as the last resort. Sks 
then moved the following resolution : 

That this Congress, being informed by the Pres - 
dent, ‘as a matter of urgency, of the case of Arjuni:1 
Sethi, a Jain Paudit now in Vellore gaol, in imminect 
danger of ceath by starvation on. account of L:s 
religious principles, appeals to the Government of 
India to intervene at once and save his life. 

We are sure the British Government ‘n 
India and the Jaipur Darbar would rct 
have been overtaken with the greatest of 
disasters possible if Arjun Lal Sethi bad 
been treated . with human consideraticn 
throughout. 


The Self-Government Resolution. 


Babu Surendranath Banerjea moved 
the following self-government resolutioa, 
which was carried : 


This Congress expresses its grateful satisfaction 
over the pronouncement made by His Majes--’e 
Secretary of State for India on behalf of the Imper at 
Government that its object is the establishmen. o! 
responsible government in India. 

This Congress strongly urges the necessity or 
the immediate enactment ofa Parliamentary statte | 
providing for the establishment of responsible gove n- 
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ment in India, the full measure to be attained within 

a time-limit to be fixed in the statute itself at an 
early date. ' : 

This Congress is emphatically of opinion that 
the Congress-League Scheme of reforms ought to be 
immediately introduced by the statute “as the first 
step in the process. 

The resolution received the approval of 
the whole assembly of some fifteen 
thousand persons, amidst scenes of the 
wildest enthusiasm. : 

. Personally, we should have liked a 
maximuin tinie-limit to bave been fixed, 
and’ that at ten years. But as many 
delegates refrained from moving amend- 
ments, in deference'to the opinion of the 

` majority, we also bow to their decision. 


Congress and the Depressed Classes. . 


We are glad Congress has this time 
pointed out the duty of the “upper” classes. 
to the “depressed” classes in unequivocal 
language and thus pronoitinced an opinion 
ona social question, as the following re- 
solution will show :— k 

TAE GRIEVANCES Or THE DEPRESSED CLASSES. . 

This Congress urges upon the people of India the 
necessity, justice, and righteousness of removing all 
disabilities imposed by custom upon the depressed 
classes, the disabilities being of a most vexatious, 
and oppressive character, subjecting those classes‘to 
considerable hardship and inconyenience. ~ 


President’s Concluding Address. : 

In’ bringing the proceedings of the 

session to a close, Mrs. Annie Besant made 

a most effective impromptu- speech. She 

spoke with- great feeling, which roused 

corresponding feeling in the hearts of the 
audience.. © : A 


Referring to some wildly extravagant, 
characterisation of her personality by the. 


Hon. Mr. Chakrabarti, she said,,'‘shé was 
only a servant of that mighty mother 
Shakti, who was embodied in the mental 
body of India. She was only a poor in- 
strument and they should not praise her 
more than they should praise a chisel in 
the hands of the sculptor. She was only a 
chisel, and they should praise the artist 
end not the tool. They should look for 
their leadership not to any mortal leader 
but to God’and mother India.” ae: 

We must give here in full, from the 
Bengalee’s report, that part of Mrs. 
Besant’s concluding speech which related 
tothe internees and state prisoners and 
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the hunger strike, because ‘in her pre- 
sidential address she had failed most un- 
accountably and deplorably to deal ina 
fitting manner with the situation created, y 
by the repressive measures enforced by 
Government and in many cases put toa 
wrong use by officials. This we must do, 
particularly as in a previous note in a page 
printed before the date of this writing, we 
have found fault with her for not doin 
what she ought to have done. a 
Said she :—- JE 
They had allowed her that morning to put an 
urgent resolution before them for a Jain Pandit 
who. had been fasting for some 35 days. But there 
were others who were also suffering. There was 
Raja Gopal Singh, who represented one of the oldest 
families of Rajputana. He had been interned 
for breaking the internment rule. His State 
had been taken over. His sons were in difficulty, 4 
because his State was in the hands of Govern- 
ment. He was interned untried and undefended 
(shame, shane). “A Rajput Prince of one, of the 


* oldest families of India, had been sent-to the common 


jail, because he did not obey literally. the internment 
rule made and imposed upon him by an executive 
order. But those’ were not the worst cases. What 
about the nameless ones—a thousand of them—who 
had been suffering in Bengal (hear, hear). She had 
taken some pains to find out the people who could 
tell her some of their conditions, She found that 
some of them were being subjected to severe punish- 
ment. Some of them were undergoing solitary impri- 
sonment...the worst kind of punishment that could 
be inflicted on a man at all, without trial, without 
evidence and without conviction. Then again in the 
Alipore jail they had cases of hunger strike. They 
could only have liquid food which could be forced 
down their throats, She knew ing of the - 
hunger strike in England and in Ireland. In those : 
places they had killed more than one person by 
forcible feeding. She had seen people who had suffered 
from fotcible feeding, Sbe could tell them this that 
that was more worthy of the inquisition than 
of a civilized Government. With regard to the 
cases of these poor sufferers, they thought 
that they had been for shaken by them. Could 
not ‘they send their love, their sympathy, their 
thoughts to those poor sufferers. They should 
make up their minds that they would work and 
work for those sufferers until they were released. 
Young men, brilliaut men, had been shut out for 
ever. They must not remain in misery. -If she had one 
argument for Home Rule she would point out the. 
cases of these sufferers, who had been interned without 
any legal trial, without any chance of defence. Unless 
justice was done, unless these young men were set 
free, she proposed to flood the English press with 
what was being done in India in their name (hear, 
hear). Their success was certain if they worked. ; 
It isa matter for great satisfaction that 
Mrs. Besant has found out her mistake, 
made amends for her previous omission and, 


taken up the right attitude. 
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“VICTORY TO THEE, BUILDER OF INDIA’S DESTINY” 


Ruler of peoples’ minds and builder of India’s destiny, 
Thy name rises in the sky from summits of the Himalayas and Vindhyas. 
flows in the stream of the Ganges and is sung by the surging sea. 
In Thy name wake Punjab and Sind, Maratka and Gujrat, 
g Dravid, Utkal and Vanga. 
They gather at thy feet asking for Thy blessing and singing Thy victory. 
Victory to Thee, Giver of good to all people, 
Victory to Thee, Builder of India’s destiny. 


There sounds Thy call and they come before Thy throne ~ 
the Hindus and Buddhists, the Jains and Sikhs, 
the Parsees, Musalmans and Christians. 
The East and the West meet to unite their love at thy shrine. 
Victory to Thee who makest one the minds'of all people. 
Victory to Thee, Builder of India’s destiny. . 


Pilgrims pass from age to age on the road ot Time uneven 

with the rise and fall of races. 

It resounds with the thunder-roar of Thy wheels, Thou Eternal Charioteer, 
Through the wrecks and ruins of kingdoms 

. Thy conchshell sounds breathing life into death. 

Victory to Thee who guidest people to their purposes, 
: Victory to Thee, Builder of India’s destiny. 


In the night of fear, in the still hour óf pain 
` Thou didst keep Thy watch in silence. 
When the dreams were evil and menaces cruel and strong, 
' Thou heldest, Mother, Thy suffering children in thine arms. 
Victory to Thee who leadest people across their insult into triumph. 
Victory to Thee, Builder of India’s destiny. 


The night dawns, the sun rises in the East, f 
The birds sing and the morning air carrizs the breath of life. 


‘The light of Thy mercy. wakens India from her sleep 


Who bows her head at Thy feet. 
Victory to Thee, King ofall Kings, 
Victory to Thee, Builder of India’s destiny. 
f ' RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


[The following is the original Bengali song of which the above is a translation 
by the Author himself ] 


HAN AAAI TT ZT ata-ana- aTa | Bete TF WET nara, of aa gait ard} 
Tan fay gaas aus zag Ssma aF, 0 T fee dia fire da faa ganta aer, 


fran RATAA aqat asi yee aafy-ats, 
aa YW ATA TT, aa ya afaa art, 


Saapa A È amaaa TAT ! 


ya afara atà aa fäeraa MÑ, 
WAST QI MAT | 


WS qa AAT | F 
aane-da-faare a BS ata-ata ) 


SF VB, ATV, ATR, 44, 9, AF, HT FN aa |Ì, S4 Ẹ, aT, A9 a TT TT 








+ 


TTA MT LIT TTT, aT aT ahaa aa, 
. B face ay ose gafa wT feraf | 
aren fana aT aa ngafa aT, 
BFS-SGATAT | 
HANT-VSA-ATITH HY F arta-wreg-fearat ¢ 
was, oa S, aa È, a aT HT TS N 


an fafat-aa fafa fata Afza afa et 
aaa fee aa afaa asa aa-aaa NARA | 
Say ataş, Tar afte ag, 
@ erat ofa Arar | 
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aanayy-ufcaiaa aag ana-a- fatat | 
ma è, 39%, Has, TT Sy a aÈ N 


ufa anfas sa afi yt varfafon?, 
ae fagra, gu aalta aastaaeg a 
aa aaura- fafza wita ai, 

aa YÙ qa nTa | 
HT TT AT S HT UATT T-T- fa TAT | 
ATS, ATS, TTT, AI, HI, AT, HTS oe 


? 





PERMANENT ASSESSMENT OF LAND REVENUE IN BENGAL 


tended by some Anglo-Indian journal- 
ists and others that the landholders of 
Beagal should be made to contribute more 
to the public treasury than they do at 
present. In support of their contention 
they bring forward a comparative table 
of the land-revenue contributions of 
- Bengal and the other provinces, and show 
that, area for area, Bengal pays less than 
the other provinces. Whether Bengal ought 
to pay more, or’ the other provinces less, 
is certainly a question worthy of investi- 
gation, But itis also necessary to enquire 
whether Bengal has been unjustly favour- 
ed, or whether the permanent fixing of her 
land revenue was tiecessitated by her his- 
tory. ; 


T recent times it has been freyuently con-, 


To understand why the land revenue . 


was permanently assessed in Bengal in 
1793, it is necessary to kuow the condition 
of Bengal in the last quarter of the 
eigiteenth century, as well as the causes 
that produced it. 

The Battle of Plassey, fought on the 
23rd of June, 1757, did not confer any 
rights of conquest on the East India 
Company. By it they got better terms for 
their trade (for as yet they. were only mer- 
chants and not rulers in India), and those 
who participated in the battle were very 
hardsomely rewarded. For eight years 
after that battle, although the military 
occupation of Bengal was in their hands, 


S z 

they were not the civil ad ministrators of 
the countty. From 1765, when they 
secured the grant of the Dewany of Bengal, 


‘Bihar and Orissa from the Moghal Emper- 


or of Delhi, they became the virtual 
masters of the country, One would expect 
that the portion ot the country over which 
the Company had obtained jurisdiction 


would be governed on those received prin- - 


ciples. of statecraft which every govern- 
ment, professing to be civilized, acts upon. 


But though itis possible that among the . 


Anglo-Indians of the days of Clive and 
Warren Hastings there were men who had 
asense of honour and honesty in them, they 
must havebeen in an ineffective minority. 
Most Anglo-Indians of those days behaved 
like a pack of hungry wolves. or vultures 
in their dealings with the people of this 
country, which had beenentrusted to them 
for purposes of administration. It was on 
this account, that Burke described them 
as “birds of prey aud passage in India,” 
and Herbert Spencer wrote of them :— 

“The Anglo-Indians.......04 showed themselves only 
a shade less cruel than their prototypes of Peru and 
Mexico. Imagine how black must have been their 
deeds, when even the Directors of the Company 
admitted that ‘the vast fortunes acquired in the 
inland trade have been obtained by a scene of the 
most tyrannical and oppressive conduct that was 
ever known in any age or country.’ Conceive the 
atrocious state of society described by Vansittart, 
who tells us that the English compelled the natives 
to buy or sell at just what rates they pleased, on 
pain of flogging or cdnfinement........... A cold-blooded 
treachery was the established policy of the duthori- 


x 
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tles... Always some muddied stream was at hand as 
a pretext for official wolves,’’* 


But as years rolled on and the English 
obtained a firm footing in the country, 
instead of matters improving, they grew 
from bad to ‘worse; because the good 
Anglo-Indians of those days, whose exist- 
ence may be charitably presumed, being in. 
ahopeless minority, could not curb the 
predatory instincts of the vast majority. 
The terrible calamity known as the Bengal 
Famine of 1770 was brought on by the 

heartless selfishness of the Company’s 
servants in India. Therefore it is that the 
poet Thomas’ Campbell was moved to 
sing :—. 


“Did peace descend, to triumph and to save, 
When free-born Britons cross’d the Indian wave ? 
Ah, no !—to more than Rome’s ambition true, 
The nurse of freedom gave it not to. you ! 
She the bold route of Europe's guilt began, 
. And, in the march of nations, led the van ! 
Rich in the gems of India’s gaudy zone, 
And pluuder piled from kingdoms not their own, 
Degenerate trade! thy minions could despise 
The heart-born anguish of a thousand cries ; 
Couldlock, withimpious hands, their teeming store, 
When famish’d nations died along the shore ; 
Could mock the groans of fellow-men, and bear 
The curse of kingdoms peopled with despair ; 
Could stamp disgrace on man’s polluted name, 
And barter, with their gold, eternal shame.” 


‘It may be said that Campbell being a 
poet is not to be relied upon for historical 
accuracy. But Campbell depended -solely 
on historical facts, for his .terrible indict- 
ment against his co-religionists and com- 
patriots in India. In a foot-note to the 
verses quoted above, he wrote :— 


The following account of British conduct, and its 
consequences, in Bengal, will afford a sufficient idea 
of the fact alluded to in this passage. ; 

: “After describing the monopoly of galt betelnut, 
and tobacco, the historian proceeds thus: ‘Money 
in this current came but by-drops; it cõuld“ not 
quench the thirst of those who waited, in India to 
receive it. An expedient, ‘such as it was, remained 
to qtiicken its pace. The uatives could live with 
little salt, but could not want food. Some of the 
agents saw themselves: well situated for collecting 
the'rice into stores; they did so. They knew the 
Gentoos would rather die ‘than violate the principles 
of their religion by eating flesh. The alternative 
would therefore be between giving what they had, 
or dying. The inhabitants sank ;—they that culti- 
vated the land, and saw the harvest at the disposal 
of others, planted in doubt—scarcity ensued. Then 
the monopoly was easier managed—sickness ensued. 
In some districts the languid living left ‘the bodies of 
their numerous dead unburied.—(Short History of 
aoe Transactions in the East Indies, page 


* Social Staties, Ist edition,’ pp. 367-368. 
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In their despatch, dated London, 18th 
December, 1771, the Court of Directcs 
wrote to Mr. Warren Hastings, Governor 
of Bengal :— l 


“We, therefore, shall not hesitate to declara, taat 
we have received'such information as will not permit 
us to doubt, but that several of our Council vso 
were members of the Board at the time of tae Des- 
patch of the “Lord Mansfield” in April, 1771, and 
many of our Servants in the different districts of the 
country, appointed as supervisors of the collettica of 
our revenues, had in manifest violation of our orders, 
entered into a combination, and unduly exercised he 
power and influence derived from their statons in 
order to carry on a monopoly, in the several art:cles 
of salt, betelnut and tobacco; and that they hag 
becn so far lost to the principles of juszice and 
humanity, as to include rice and other grair in the 
same destructive monopoly; by which an artificia, 


scarcity was made ofan articie so necessary to the 
very being of the inhabitants. 
It is an established fact of history, ti ən, 


that the terrible famine of 1770 whk:ch 
swept away one-third of the popalatior 
of Bengal was brought on by the heartiass 
policy of many who called themselves 
Christians. } 


Adam Smith in his 
writes :— 


“It is the interest of the Bast India Company, con 
sidered as sovereigns, that the European goods whicL 
are carried to the Indian dominions, should be sok. 
there as cheap as possible ; and that the Indian goods 
which are brought from thence, should bring there a3 
good a price, or should be sold there as dear as pos- 
sible. But the reverse of this is their ircerest as 
merchants. As sovereigns, their interest i+ exacti? 
the same with that of the country which they gorerr . 
As merchants, their interest, is directly opzositz tə 
that interest. 3 

“But if the genius of such a governmen:, even cs 
to what concerns its direction in Europe, is in th 3 
manner essentially and perhaps incurably faulty, thet 
of its administration, in India is still more oœ. Thet 
administration is ‘necessarily composed ofa ccunc L 
of merchants, a profession no doubt extremelr res- 
pectable, but which in no country in the word 
carries along with it that sort of authority which 
naturally overawes the people, and witkout fore 
commands their willing obedience. Such a council 
can command obedience only by the milicary for:e 
with whiclrthey are accompanied, and thei: Govera- 
ment is, therefore, necessarily military and cespotiecl, 
Their proper business, however, is that of merchants, 
It is to sell upon their” masters’ account -be Eura- 
pean goods consigned to them, and to buyin return 
Indian goods for the European market. Ir is to s_Il 
the one as dear and to buy the other as cheap as 
possible, and consequently to exclude ac much as 


Wealth of lation: 


+. “The drought in Bengal, a few years ago, migat 
probably have occasioned a very great dearth. Some 
improper regulations, some injudicious restraints, im- 
posed by the servants of the East India Compaay 
upon the rice trade, contributed, perhaps, tc tu-n 
that dearth into a famine.”—(Adam Smith's Wealth of 
Naltous), 
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possible all rivals from the particular market where 
they keep their shop. The genius of the administra- 
tion, therefore, so far as concerns the trade of the 
company, is the same as that of the direction. 
It tends to make Government subservient to the 
interest of monopoly, and consequently to stunt the 
natural growth of some parts at least of the surplus 
„produce of the country to what is barely sufficient 
for answering the demand of the company... 

“The mouopoly of the company can tend only to 
stunt the natural growth of that part of the surplus 
produce which, in the case of a free trade, would -be 
exported to Europe. That of the servants tends to 
stunt the natural growth of every part of the produce 
in which they choose to deal, of what is destined for 
home consumption, as wellas of what is destined 
for exportation; and censequently te degrade the 
culiivation of the whole. country, and to reduce the 
number of its inhabitants. It tends to reduce the 


destructive to those which have the misfortune to 
fall under their government.’ * ` x “ 
The extracts given above show how the 
cultivation of-the whole country was de- 
graded, the natural growth ofits surplus 
produce stunted and the number of its in- 
habitants reduced, as the result of the ex- 
ploitation of the country by the East India 
Company and its servants. The land 
assessment was so heavy that a very large 
number of the people left off cultivation 
and so-many gardens were turned into 


deserts. Sir Sumner Maine, in his Popular - 


Government, p. 48, writes :. 


SAn experience, happily now rare in the. world, 
shows that wealth:may come very near to perishing 
through diminished energy in the motives of the men 
who reproduce it. You may, so to speak, take the 
heart and spirit oft of the labourers to such an 
extent that they do not care to’ work...... The failure 
of reproduction through relaxation of motives-was 
once an everyday phenomenon in the East ; and. this. 
explains to students of orientai history why it is 


* Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, Chapter 
VIL part HI. 
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that throughout its course a reputation of states- 
manship was always a reputation for financial 
statesmanship. In the early days of the East India 
Company, villages ‘broken by a severe settlement’ 
were ‘constantly calling for the attention of the 
Government ; the assessment on them did not 
appear to be excessiveon Englisk fiscal principles, 
but it had been heavy enough to press down the 
motives to labour, so that they could barely recover 
themselves.” i : j 


‘In the sentences italicised in the above 
extract will be found the real reason for 
the’ grant of the Permanent Settlement, 
which is often designated by Anglo-Indians 
as a concession to the natives of. Bengal, 
But the true fact is that the mefchants 
constituting the East India Company were 
obliged to grant the Permanent Settlement 
to Bengal, because otherwise they were un- 
able to raise any revenue at all to pay 
dividends to their shareholders and carry 
on the administration of the territories 
they had come into possession of by means 
which will not stand any scrutiny. ` 
_ Call the Permanent Settlement. granted 
in 1793 a concession if you like. The East 
India Company: had obtained the Dewany 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa in 1765. 
During thirty years the Company exercised 
its sovereign power by crushing the indus- 
tries and manufacturers of Bengal. Mr. 
R. C. Dutt, in his Economic History of 
India (p. 44), writes :— : 

“Trade and manufacture declined under a system 
of monopoly:and coercion... British weavers had 
begun to be‘ jealous. of the Bengal weavers, whose 
silk fabrics were imported into England, and a 
deliberate endeavour was now made to.use the 
political power obtained by the Company to discour- 
age the manufactures of Bengal in order to promote 
the manufactures of England. In their general letter 
to Bengal, dated 17th March, 1769, the Company, 
desired that the manufacture of raw silk should be 
encouraged in Bengal, and that of manufactured silk 
fabrics should be discouraged. And they also recom- 
mended that the silk-winders should be forced to 
work in the Company’s factories, and prohibited 
from working in their own homes,” ; 

“This regulation seems to have been productive of 
very good effects, in bringing over the winders, who 
were formerly so employed, to workin the factories. 
Should this practice [the winders working in their 
own, homes] through inattention have been suffered 
to take place again, it will be proper to put astop 
to it, which may now be more effectually done, by an 
absolute prohibition under. severe penalties, by .the 
authority of the Government.” * ie oS 

“This letter,” as the Select Committee justly.re- 
marked, “contains a perfect plan of policy, both -of 
conipulsion and encouragement, which must in a very 
considerable degree operate destructively to the 
manufactures of Bengal. Its effects must be (so far. 


* Ninth Report of the House of Commons’ Select 
Committee on Administration of Justice in India, 
1783, Appendix, 37, « 
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as it could operate without being eluded) to change 
the whole face of that industrial country, in order to 
render it a field of the produce of crude materials sub- 
sérvient to the manufactures of Great Britain.’’} 

The weavers, traders, artisans, and 
craftsmen with their occupation gone had 
to take to cultivating the land for their 
subsistence. Agriculture has been the chief 
‘source of the livelihood of the’natives of | 
India. But under the rule of the East 
india Company, the land assessments were ’ 
so heavy, that in Bengal, it did not pay the 
people even to plough the lands. Conse- 
quently, that which was once a garden 
presented the spectacle of a desolate desert. 
So the European nferchants could not 
raise revenues to satisfy the greed of their, 
co-religionists and compatriots. It should 
be remembered that the whole of India had 
not then come under the jurisdiction of the 
company and so their tenure of Bengal 
was still precarious. There was nothing 
to prevent the people from emigrating in 
large numbers to the adjacent provinces 
and conspire and intrigue against the Eng- 
lish, This must have been realized by 
some amongst them, and as land was the 
only source of subsistence left to the people, 
no wonder that the land revenue was 
proposed to be permanently settled. Of 
course: the greedy Directors of the Com- 
pany went on demanding an increasing 
revenue from the Iand, but one man at 
least, Sir Philip Francis, saw it was impos- 
sible for his co-religionists to remain as 
rulers of Bengal it they did not come to 
any final settlement regarding the revenue 
administration of that province. It is 
necessary to state that Sir Philip Francis 
was a member of the council of Warren 
Hastings, tke first- Governor-General of 
India. In.that capacity, he recorded a 
minute in 1776, urging the necessity that 
existed for permanently fixing the land 
revenue demand of the State. In the course 
of that minute, he wrote :— 

“The greater part of the zemindars were ruined 
and dispossessed of the management of their lands, 
and there were few people of rank and family left, or 
of those who bad formerly held high employments ; 
such as there were, looked for large profits, which 
the country could not afford them and pay the rents 
also. People of lower rank were, therefore, of neces- 
sity employed as Amils. or collectors on the part of 


the Government. These people executed a contract 
for a stipulated sum for the district to which they 


ł Ninth Report of the House of Commons’ Select 
Committee on Administration of Justice in India, 
1783, Appendix, 37. p. 64, 
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were appointed, and in effect they may be, considered 
as.farmers of revenue. They then proceedec from tie 
Sudder, or seat of government to the districts, `o 
settle with the zemindars or tenants for the reven'.e 
they had engaged to pay..... 

The Jumma once fixed, must be a matter of pub ic 
record. It must be permanent and unalterchle; acd 
the people must, if-possible, be convinced that it 1s so. 
This condition must be fixed to the lands themsclva, 
independent of any consideration of who may bz t e 
immediate or future proprietors. If there be ary 
hidden wealth still existing, it will then be brougi t 
forth and employed in improving the land, becau-e 
the proprietor will be satisfied that he is “abourirg 
for himself.” ` 


The above minute was recorded ia 
1776, but Permanent Settlement was nct 
granted till 1793. It took seventeen lonz 


years for the Directors of the East India’ 


Company to consider these proposals. At 
one time they were even opposed to let tke 


land on leases for lives ~or in perdettitr, 


They wrote that “having considered tke 
different circumstances of letting the lanl 
on leases for lives or in perpetuity, we d> 
not, for many weighty reasons, think i: at 
present advisable to adopt either of tuese 
methods,” 

But ‘the rapacious policy of the Englisa 
merchants léd to the depopulation of tke 
country every day. So the authorities 
were at last compelled to fix permaneatly 
the land revenue demand of the State in 
Bengal. We, therefore, say again, thet 
although itis looked upon by some as a, 
concession, it was no concession azall. A 
writer signing himself “Ich Dien” contri- 
buted to Capital about eighteen years ago 
a series-of articles on “The Permanert 
Settlement.” He wrote :—~ 


“When dispassionately discussed, it‘ will appear 
most clear to every one how the settlement of 1793 
was arrived at to the full advantage of the Gove-n- 
ment...... = 

“It will startle most people to know that at tae 
time of the settlement only an eleventh share cf the 
crops was given to the landlords and that the rema_n- 
ing ten-elevenths were appropriated by the State as 
the share of the public....... In the face of these fa ts 
there are not wanting men, both here amd in Erg- 
land, hot-headed patriots and editors of newspupe-s, 
who fulminate in and out of season the incrediole 
story that in the settlement the zemindar was the cne 
party who was benefited, and that the Government 
and the cullivator were cheated outright. 

“If ever there was a great question-of administ a- 
tion decided upon what seemed at the time to be 
sound economic arguments, it was the Permancnt 
Settlement of Bengal. This is the independert cpi- 
nion of ro less a man than Dr. Hunter, whose vie-vs 
cannot he easily impugned....... But while the Gove-n- 
ment and the ryot got the lion’s share in the barga:n, 
the zemindar, who was to bear the beat and brecat 
of the action, had to content himself with an insigni- 
ficant title! The history of the Bengal zemind -rs 


v 


y 
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for balf a century after the settlement is a record of 
ruin and disaster—a record which demonstrates that 
the assessment at first was calculated and fixed at a 


boor and a blessing to the country; but it can never 
be so if, as in this case, it was exorbitant, higher 
than the land could bear and out of all proportion to 
the progress of cultivation. There were then hardly 
sufficient data for the proper adjustment of the tax to 
the capacity of the soil. It was at length hurriedly 
fized at the average amount of collections for the last 
three years, no margin having been allowed for years 
of dearth and famine, pestilence and flood. Then 
there arose a wail that the country was overtaxed. 
From this high taxation has ever any systematic 
reduction been made? Never, as a rule. On the other 
han, accumulating arrears have always been realized © 
with great strictness, and every method of extortion 
been practised in order to realize as large a revenue 
as possible ! ...... aa 
“The standard revenue of Todar Mall seems to 

have been all that the land could bear, All subse- 
quent augmentations were attended with cruelty and 
oppression,- which reached its height in the reign of 
Meer Cossim, who was set up by the’ English, whose 

olicy was to ascertain’ in this way the produce of the 

and before assuming the supreme power of. the 
courtry.” Sy 


The writer then institutes a comparison 
between the Bengal zemindars and. the 
landlords in Great Britain. In the-latter 
-couatry, the land-tax.is only four shillings 
in the pound on the rental of the kingdom 
or only one-fifth of the rental.. In: Bengal, 
when the Permanent Settlement was 
about to ‘be concluded, the.State took- 
three-fifths of the produce of the country 
and the remaining two-fifths were shared 
between the zemindars and. raiyats. So 
the land tax in Bengal was three times as 
heavy asin Great Britain. But ifthe sub- 
sequent imposition of the Road, the Public - 
Works, the Zamindari Dawk and the Sani- 
tary Drainage cesses, be taken into consi- 
deration, it will be found that the zemin-. 
dars of Bengal putin more money into the 
coffers of the State than the landlords of 


` the British Isles, 


The same writer says :— 


“The land-tax in France amounts to about an 
eighth part of the net produce of the land. In Bengal 
it was fixed at half of the proceeds from the soil, and 
this is quadruple of what it is in France. 

“Unlike England, the letting out of land is fettered 
here by legislative measures and suits about rent are 
of frequent occurrence. In England it is quite free, and 
there are no rent suits. Under this system an English 
landlord accepts the tenant who is the cleverest 
farmer and can offer the highest rent. Thus agricul- 
ture improves there-.without Government interfer. 
ence.” 


So the Permanent Settlement of Bengal 
was no concession at all to the people of 
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that province. It benefited the Govern- 
ment more than anybody else. . The British 
Government owe a debt of gratitude to 


“Dalhousie to go to war against the native 
princes of India and bring the different pro- 
vinces of this country under the jurisdiction 
of the East India Company. Saysa writer 
in the Calcutta Review :— ' 

“The Provinces (ie. Bengal, Behar and Orissa)... 


are by far the most wealthy and productive in the 
whole Empire. - $ 


it is fron the resources of the Gangetic vailey alone 
that Government is furnished with any surplus funds’; that 
it obtains the sinews of war, and is enabled to clear off 
the debts it had contracted. Of the upper and lower division 
of this valley, it is the lower or that comprised in the 
Government of Bengal, which has been a main stay of the 
public finanges. Though it does not comprise more than a 
tenth of the territory subject to the British crown in India, it 
yields two-fifths of the revenue.” * ; a 
The Government of India would not 
have been ‘furnished with any -surplus 
funds’ and obtained the sinews of war, had 
they not granted Permanent Settlement to 
Bengal under the conditions: which they 
themselves were not a little responsible in 
bringing about. Incidentally we may men- ... 
tion that although Bengal helped the Bri- 
tish in founding and extending their Em- 
pire in India by furnishing them. not only 
with soldiers who were natives of the pro-- 
vince but with the sinews of war as well, 
yet some of them possess such a fine sense 
of honour and gratitude that they take 
particular delight in abusing and ill-treat- 
ing the people of that province, But then 
“their habits of thought having been formed 
by: political life, it is small wonder that 
they should lack all feelings of. gratitude 
towards tbe people of Bengal; for, says 
‘Lecky.: “In political life gratitude is of all- 
ties the frailest and the most precarious ”’ + 
It is clear then that the permanent 
fixing of the land revenue demand of the 
State in Bengal was no concession at all, 
and its grant was not due to any motive 
of philanthropy, but was prompted by 
considerations of political and. financial 
expediency. The Permanent Settlement 
benefited the government of the East India 
Company, a fact which the Anglo-Indians 
of these days are loth to admit. 


* Calcutta Review, Vol. HI, January 1845, pp. 
167-168. 


t Lecky’s History of England, Vol. IV, p. 106. 


PERMANENT ASSESSMENT OF LAND REVENUE IN BENGAL 


On this point we add below the testi- 
-mony of Raja Rammohun Roy, taken from 
his Revenue System of India. 


“O. 37, Has the Geverument sustained any loss by con- 
cluding the permanent settlement of 1793 in Bengal,- Behar, 
and part of Orissa without taking more time to ascertain the 
net produce of the land, or waiting for further increase of 
revenue? . i 


A. The amount of assessment fixed on the lauds of 
these provinces at the time of the permanent settle-. 
ment (1793), was as high as had ever been assessed, 
and in many instances higher than had ever before 
been realized by the exertro##i}-of any government, 
Mohammedan or British. “ Therefore the government 
sacrificed nothing in concluding that settlement. If 
ithad not been formed, the landholders (zemindars) 
would always have taken care to prevent the revenue 
from increasing by not bringing the-waste lands into 
cultivation, and by collusive arrangements to elude 
further demands; while the state of the cultivators 
would not have been at all better than it is now. 
However, if the government had taken the whole 
estates of the country .into its own hands, as in the 
ceded and -conquered provinces and the Madras Pre- 
sidency, then, by allowing the landholders only ten 
per cent. on the rents (Malikanah), and securing all 
the rest to the government, it might no doubt have 
increased the revenue for a short time. But the whole 
of the landlords in the country would then have been * 
reduced to the same wretched condition as they are at 
present in the ceded and conquered provinces of the 
Bengal Presidency, or rather annihilated, asin many . 


` parts of the Madras territory ; and the whole popula-- 


tion reduced to the saime level of poverty. At the 
same time, the temporary increase of revenue to: 
government under its own immediate management 
would also have soon fallen off, thrcugh the miscon- 
duct and negligence of the revenue officers, as shewn 
by innumerable instances in which the estates were 
kept khas, ie., under the immediate management of 
povernment,” ars 

“In my paperou the Revenue, System I expressed 
an opision that the permanent settlemetit has been 
beneficial to both the contracting parties, ie., the 
government and the-landholders. .-This position, 
which, as regards the former, -was long much contro- 
verted, dogs not now rest ‘upon theory ; but can be 
proved by the results of about forty -years’’ practice. 
To illustrate this, I subjoin the annexed statements, 
Nos.; 1. & IL, shewing the failure of the whole amount 
of the public revenue at Madras: under the Ryotwary 
system as contrasted’ with the general increase of the 
revenue of Bengal under the zumeendary permanent 
settlement ;. the latter diffusing’ prosperity into the 
other branches of revenue, whereas the former (or 
Ryotwary system), .without effecting any material 
increase, in that particular branch, has, by its im- 
poverishing influence, tended to dry up the -oer 
sottées.of Revenue: a fact which must stand valid 
and incontrovertible as a proof of the superiority of 
the latter, until a -contrary fact of greater or at least 
equal weight can be adduced.” = 


“STATEMENT 1sT.--BENGAL, BEHAR AND ORISSA.. - 


“By. a comparative view of the Revenues of Bengal, 
Behar avd Orissa, from- the period of the Perpetual 
Settlement, it appears that, in the thirty-five years, 
from 1792-3 to 1827-28, there was a total increase 
on the whole amount of the Revenue of above 100 
per cent: (101-71), and'that this increase has been 
steady and progressive up to the present time ; in 


oF 


the first seventeen years (from 1792-3 to 1809-1C) 
it was about 4244 per cent.; in the next eightze2 
years (from 1809-10 to 1827-28) 43.8, per cent., anl 


in the last ten years of that period (from 1817-1€ to 
1827-28) iz was nearly 30 per cent, 

“These results are extracted from the Secon] 
Report of the Select Committee on the Affairs of thz 
East India Company in 1810, p. 80; the Second 
Report of 1830, p. 98. In 1815-16, the revenuc cf 
Cuttack was incorporated with that of Bengal, >us 
in 1822 the revenue of this Province did not excze 1 
185,0004” 


“STATEMENT 2ND.—MADRAS. 


{'By-a comparative view of the revenue of the 311 
British territory in Madras, it appears that dunong 
the same period of thirty-five years (ie. from 179€ to 
1828), there was an increase of only about 40 per 
cent. (40°15), on the total-amount of the whole rc- 
venue. That the increase during the first sevcntze2 


years (from 1793 to 1810) was 13b per cent. ; taaz 


in the next eight years the increase was only abouz 


83% percent. ; and that in the last eighteen years, ic. 


‘from 1810 to 1828) there has been a decrease cf 


27o% per cent. 

“These results are extracted from the Second Re- 
port of the Select Committee on the Affairs of shz 
East India Company in 1810 (p. 88); Second Ref o2= 
of 1830 (p. 98), and Minutes of Evidence, 1830-31.’ 

-Assuming for the sake of argument tka- 
the motive which led the merchants consti. 


‘tuting the East India Company to gran: 


Permanent Settlement to. Bengal was pai- 
lanthropic, why-was it not extended tc 
other provinces of India? Why shoul 
philanthropy. have - been confined to 
Bengal ? As a matter of fact, such a p'o- 
mise was held out to the natives of the 
Upper Provinces by ‘the British Indian 
Government. We read in H. Colebrooke’s 
minute of 1808 :— ` i 


““Government.is pledged, by the proclamatica of 
the 4th July, 1802, and 11th July, 1805, to conclicde a 
Permanent Settlement with the landholders, at tle 
expiration of the periods there specified,.....ssc00 se- 

“The pledge which has thus been solemnly zcn- 
tracted cannot be forfeited’ without such a glariig 
violation of promise as would lose us descrved’y 
the confidence of the people....... 

“It appears’ to be a very prevalent opinion, the t 
the British system of administration is not general y 
palatable to our Indian subjects. Admitting <h-s 
opinion to be not unfounded, it‘follows that v hie 
they taste none but the unpalatable parts of the sys- 
tem, and while'the only boon which would be acc>pz- 
able to them is withheld, the landed proprietors, ard 
with them the body of the people, must be more ard 
more estranged from the government, in propor icn 
to the expectations which they formed, and tLe 
disappoin:ment which they Will have experienced.” 


The author of the Economic ° History cf 
British India writes that the Directors 
‘had been once influenced by circumstarces 
to sacrifice a prospective increase in their 
profits for the good of a nation... TE: 
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Directors were never guilty of such gene- 
rosity again,’’* 

The Directors cautioned the Governor- 
General in India “in (the most pointed 
manner against pledging us to the exten- 
sion of the Bengal fixed assessment to our 
newly acquired territories.” + 

In all civilised countries, the land re- 
venue demand of the State is permanently 
fixed ; and in granting Permanent Settle- 
ment to Bengal, which, as shown above, 
the Government of the day were influenced 
by the circumstances to grant, there was 
no out of the way concession made from 
any philanthropic considerdtions. Had it 
been so, they would have redeemed their 
pledge to the inhabitants of other pro- 
vinces also. 

Those who attribute any altruistic 
motives to the authorities of the East 
India Company or their servants for the 
grant of the Permanent Settleraent to 
Bengal are ignorant of the principles 
which their Goverriment were laying down 
for ‘carrying out the administration of 
their Indian possessions in the very year 
of the grant of the Permanent Settlement 
to` Bengal., In 1793, Mr. Barlow, as. 
Secretary to the Indian Government, ° 
drew up the’ minute on which the Bengal 
Regulations were based. According to 
him, : ee 

“The two principal objects which the Government 
ought to have in view in allits arrangements, are to 
insure its political safety, and to render the posses-, 
sion of the country as advantageous as possible to 
the East India Company and theBritish natioa.” 

Kaye, whose opening chapter on the 
administration of the East India Company 
is the authority for the above extract, 
truly observes :— , f 


“The servants of the Company had been for 
nearly two centuries regarding the natives of India 
only as so many dark-faced and dark-souled 
Gentiles, whom it was their mission to over-reach in 
business, and to over-come in wat....... Barlow, who 
sat at the feet of Cornwallis, was far iu advance of 
his predecessors—far in advance of the great mass of 
his contemporaries. There may be expressions in his 
suggestive minute to jar upon the sensitive chords 
of- modern philanthropy ; but we must read it, not 
with the eyes of meridian enlightenment, but with 
the hazy vision ‘of men just awakening, as it were, 
from dreams of conquest, and only then ceasing to 
look upon the inhabitants of India as a~race of men 
to be defrauded and subdued.” 


Reading the above, can any one believe- 
that the grant of the Permanent Settle- 


* Economic History of British India, p. 181. 
t Despatch of 27th November, 1811. sA 
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ment was made from altruistic motives 
involving sacrifice of revenue ? Even.if any 
Directors of the East India Company had 
said that it. was an act of philanthropy, 
which as far as we know, they did not, and 
even though present day Anglo-Indians 
say s^, we should be disinclined to be very 
credulous, for reasons which may be inferr- 
ed from the following extracts from Free-- 
man and the Times, iiy ;' 

“And when the partito a treaty make any very’ 
exalted professions as to their motives,...... we feel 
somewhat as a wary magistrate feels when counsel 
begins to take a very high moral tone; he knows 
that there is some hole in the argument, and he 
looks about to see where the hole is...... But when 
we come to manifestoes, proclamationg,...... here we 
are in the very chosen region of lies;...... yet they are 
instructive lies; they are lies told by people who 
know the truth: truth may even, by various pro- 
cesses, be got out of the lies ; but it will not be got 
out of them by the process of believing them. He is 
of child-like simplicity indeed. who believes every 
act of Parliament, as telling us, not only what 
certain august persons did, but the motives which 
led them to do it;so is he who#believes that the: 
verdict and sentence of every court was necessarily- 
perfect righteousness, even in times where orders - 
were sent beforehand for the trial and execution of 
such a man.” (Freeman’s Methods of Historical. 
Study ; London, 1886, pp. 258-259). : 

“Foreigners disbelieve in the existence of the phi- 
lanthropic ideas and feelings amongst us; they 
naturally believe that when we allege,them as a 
ground of international action we are using themas 
a cloak to cover ulterior ends.”—The Times, London, 
September 8th, 1896, o 


The Anglo-Indian contention is that 
as, area for area, Bengal pays less land- 
revenue than the other provinces, she 
ought to pay more. We, however, think 
that Government takes more from the agri- 
cultural population of these other provinces , 
than it ought to, and, therefore, it ought. 
to reduce its assessment there, or, at least,’ 
fix it permanently at its present amount.: 
We also think that as the. land-revenue_ 
taken from them is higher than in Bengal,- 
Government ought, proportionately; .to. 
spend more for the general and agricul- 
tural education and improvement of the | 
health of their rural populations than it. 
does. As for Bengal, the permanent 
settlement of thé land revenue here,' as 
shown before, was not only a. virtue of 
necessity, but it has benefited both Govern- 
ment and the land-holders. It has also 
indirectly. made the other branches of 
revenue prosperous. Supposing, however, 
that Government. has, on the whole, lost, 
some revenue in Bengal,—this loss was 
certainly not incurred by the East Indian. 
Company, who gained by the settlement, 
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—it has been more than compénsated 
-by being able, during the Company’s 
regime, to conquer extensive territories 
with the revenues of Bengal. Moreover, 
a promise made by the State cannot be 
lightly broken. 

A word to the Bengal Jand-holders 
themselves. Some of them have spent large 
sums for the education of the’ people. 
Some have given considerable_amounts 
for medical ‘relief. A few bave spent 
certain amounts for agricultural develop- 
ment, and others have invested a fraction 

` of their wealth in industrial enterprises. 
A very few, again, have devoted the 
leisure purchased at the cost of the labour 
of the peasantry tu the cultivation of 
letters and arts and to other elevating 
pursuits. But, on the whole, it must be- 
said that the hereditary land-holding class 
in Bengal are neithef an honor to them-. 
selves, nor a source of enlightenment, 
strength and prosperity to the mass of the 
people,of whom they claim to be thenatur- 
al leaders, but whom they are as yet unfit 
to lead. Their wealth is an unearned incre- 
ment spent in luxury. and ostentation,— 
not delicate or refined, but ` ‘coarse ‘and: 





vulgar for the most part,—and, worse 
still, in many instances; in brutalis- 
ing sensuality and vice. Under the 
circumstances, though the British 
bureaucracy will not be justified in undo: 
ing or modifying, and may not undo 
or modify, the Permanent Settlement, 
the arrangement certainly cannot and 
will not endure, unless the landholders 
can justify its continued existence arcord- 
ing to a higher law than that made by 
the British Government. Not only must 
they themselves become culturea and 
useful members -òf society, but they must 
also devote their leisure and their surplus 


-wealth to the promotion of the ‘welfare 


of the mass of the people. The peesants, 
on ‘whose labour they live as parasites, 
are stire to come into power ;—no unholy - 
combination of European’ Business-men 
and Bureaucrats on the one hand and 
British-Indian-Associationists on the other 
can prevent the accession to. power of 
those who are really the people. And when 
they do get power, they will not feel 
bound by a pledged word which was not. 
their pledged word, unless its sacredness 


‘is self-evident by its fruits, . 
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THE, REV, J. KNOWLES’S SCHEME FOR THE 
a: ‘OF ALL INDIAN WRITING 


OMANIZED Hindustani -has long been 
before the ‘world, and it is. about 
thirty-six years- since. the late Mr. J. 

F. Browne, Judge then of the 24.Parganas 
District in Bengal; carried on his -propa- 
gavda for the employment of. the Roman 
alphabet in writing Bengali. He won over 


two notable adherents, got Bankim- 
chandra’s famous novel, gisara) (“Dur- 


geshanandini’’), printed in Roman charac- 
ter (Roman .Akshare Mudrita), . and 
circulated cbpies:.of the book as thus 
_printed.. In the preface to- the romanized 
edition of the book, issued in the year 
1881, it is stated that Bankimchandra, 
though “opposed” to the views of the 
“Romah Akshara Samaj,’ allowed his 
book to be brought out in a romanized 
garb ‘from a spirit of liberality and of 


ROMANIZATION 


fairness to the views of others.” In the 
same year, 1881, in opposition to Mr. 
Browne’s scheme, I put forth, in the 
Calcutta Review, an article entitled “A 
Universal Alphabet. and the Translitera- 
tion of Oriental Languages.” I was then, 
as I am now, a believer in the -ultimate 
prevalence of a cosmopolitan alphabet, 
built up with the Roman small letters, bat 
divested of the defects that now attend the 
Roman alphabet and the system of writing 
based uponit. The Roman alphabet is the 
most widely spread alphabet in the world ; 
and the three foremost races of men in the 
-world+-the English-speaking, the German- 
speaking and ‘the French-speaking—use it, 
the German black-letter alphabet being 
substantially the same as the Roman and 
on the way to yield place to the latter. 
Another point in its favour isthatit admits 


~ - 
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of being printed in much smaller type than 
alphabet of the Persi-Arabic and Devangari 
families. This, however, is nota matter 
of primary importance. But after all, it 
is not at all desirable -that the Roman 
~alphabets, as it is, should become the uni- 
- versal alphabet of the world. I quote 
below, in this connection, five passages 
from my article. 

(1) “In making the Roman. the basis 
of a universal alphabet, however,. there 
can be no reason why its patent defects 
suould be cherished and perpetuated. 
Reason and human happiness demand that 
its deficiencies should be made good by 
supplementary letters in the case of 
languages whose sounds it cannot ad- 
equately represent, and that the superflu-. 
ous symbols it has be-rejected or.-other-. 
wise utilised.. Such obvious defects, again, 
asthe existing divergence betweerr capital 
letters. and small letters, and between 
printed letters and script letters should be 
got rid of.” Lf 

(2) “In choosing between the forms of 
capital and small letters there can‘be little 
hesitation which to throw overboard. 
The very difficulty of writing capitals 
medially or finally led, it appears, to the 
invention of small letters. Small letters 
are so much simplerin form and so much 
more largely employed than capital letters, 
that to give up the latter would certainly 
be to work along ‘the line of least re- 
sistance’.”’ o. l : 

(3) “The present wide difference: be- 
tween printed and script letters may be. 
reconciled. In Italics we have the connect- 
ing link between the two sets of symbols. 
In printing, or,in the current hand, .the 
letters need not, however, be slant, as the 
Jialic characters are.: Erect letters ‘shaped 
Eke Italics, would effect a full reconcilia- 
tion between printing and current hand- 
writing ; while Italic characters in their 
present slant forms could he reserved: for 
tie purposes they now serve.” pede 

(4) “Looking to existing facts, it seenis 
quite clear that a universal alpbabet must 
ke~based on the Roman. The Roman 
alphabet has certain inherent merits of its 
own, but whatis of far more importance 
_ than this is the fact that all Western 
-Europe—the chief seat of ‘science, learning 
end’ industry—uses this alphabet (the 
German alphabet being substantially the 
same as' the Roman); and all America 
(destined to become hereafter the most 
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populous Quarter of the Globe), and the 
rising English-speaking communities in 
Australasia and South Africa use it too. 

The Greek or Greek-derived alphabets 
current in the eastern half of Europe (with 
the exception, and that partial only, of 
the circumscribed territory now left . to 
the Turks), and in the vast, though now 
sparsely peopled Russian dominions in Asia 
do.not differ very widely again from the 
Roman alphabet. Everything therefore 
points to the Roman alphabet, with 
necessary modifications, ultimately super- 
seding all other forms of writing.” 

(5) “The haphazard arrangement 6f 
the letters in the Roman alphabet, though 
pre-eminently historical, for its origin’can 
be traced back even to the primitive 
hieroglyphic writing, ought likewise to be 
abandoned for something like the scienti- 
fic arrangment of the Devanagari alphabet,- 
The- letters of the alphabet should be 


` named after some uniform system like that 


which obtains in Devanagari, and not cer- 
tainly in the unsystematic English. way, 
which in this respect contrasts very un. 
favourably with that of the rival nation 
across the Channel.” rote, 

In my article, I criticised in detail the 
system of transliteration followed by Mr.’ 
Browne. About this I need say here nothing 
more than this, that in following the 
orthodox mode of transliteration he made 
many of his romanized Bengali words 
un-Bengali, after all. I give only two 
examples. Sahya for 3. (pronounced 
Sojjho), and svatva for xq (pronouced 
Satto) can hardly be called Bengali. 

In the year‘1910, the Rev. J. Knowles 
brought. before the world, in his booklet, 
Our Duty to India and Indian Llliterates, 
a. far more elaborate scheme than . the 
late Mr. Browne’s, for the writing of 
all Indian languages by means of Roman 
letters, supplemented, not by diacritically 
marked Roman letters, but by “the 
phonotypic letters of Sir Issac Pitman 
and Mr. “A. Ellis, with Romanic 
letters for the Indian ‘cerebrals’ and the 
‘peculiar Semetic gutturals and sibilants”— 
the whole lot, Roman letters and supple- 
mentafy letters, being styled Romanic by 


. the reverend gentleman, He -gives up the 


haphazard historical arrangement of the 
letters in the Roman alphabet,.,and adopts 
the scientific arrangement ot’ the Indian 
alphabets, the chief of whichis the Deva: 
nagari. He discards one glaring defect of the 
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Roman alphabet, namely, the existence of 
capital letters different in shape from small 
letters, but retains another glaring defect, 
namely, cursive letters different in shape 
from the corresponding letters as printed. 
The reason assigned for the reténtion of 
this defect is by no means satisfactory. 
“There is some reason,” says he, “in 
having slightly different forms in reading 
and writing—the book in hand is easy to 
read, the ‘business hand facile to write— 
but the capitals may be left out, especially 
as in Indian languages there are no capi- 
tals.” Indian languages have not only no 
capitals, but they have no recognised cur- 
sive letters anyway distinct from letters as 
they are printed> The letters as printed 
are the same as they are written. Such 
slight variations as facile writing demands 
are allowed, and every writer is free to 
make his own slight variations. Such 
variations are very much slighter than the 
specimens of the “slightly different. forms” 
given on p.65 of the Rev. J. Knowles’s 
booklet. Some of these so-called “slightly 
different forms” are considerably or even 
largely different, while they are all slant, 


while the printed letters are all vertical.” 


In Indian writing there is no change from 
verticality to obliquity. In giving up an 
Indian and adopting in its place a Romanic 
alphabet, it is certainly not desirable that 
we should give up any advantage that we 
now possess-and adopt instead .a dis- 
advantage. f 
. The use of dots as diacritical marks may 
be called a faulty system, particularly for 
the reason that dots have a knack of being 
omitted in writing. But appendages to 
Roman letters on Pitman’s system as 
‘given on p.34 of the Rev. J. Knowless 
booklet are faultier in that they donot lend 
themselves to, facile writing, while the 
multiple means, on Pitman’s system, for 
marking the long sounds of vowels is most 
objectionable. To appendages invented, it 
would be far more difficult to secure uni- 
versal assent than to the use of dots. 
Dotting seems to be the easiest method of 
modifying Roman letters for representing 
sounds slightly different from those which 
are properly their own.. To say nothing of 
the unnecessary dots over the Roman 
letters i and over j, dotting exists in Ger- 
man, in connection with the letters a, o, 
and u ; and it is a distinguishing trait of 
the Arabic alphabet and its variants that 
are in use throughout the Musalman 
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world. It is a characteristic also of a.. 
systems of transliteration by Roman let- 


ters, of Indian and other Asiatic writing. 


Transliteration and the writing and print- 
ing of hitherto unwritten languages iz 
Roman character has been preparing the 
way for the ultimate adoption of a unb- 
versal alphabet of which the letters sha” 
be the Roman small letters, with supple- 
mentary small letters for supplying the 
deficiencies of the Roman alphabet, and tke 
arrangement of thé letters in the alphabet: 
shall be the scientific Indian arrangement. 
For this reason such universal alphabet 


may very properly be called Indo-Romanic. 


a name used by Sir Monier Williams in his 
Sanskrit-English Dictionary ; and it will be 
for every language to use as many letters 
of this alphabet as will suffice for express- 
ing all its elementary sounds. The initia- 
tion by Sir William Jonés, in the year 1788. 
‘of the romanization of oriental writing 
deserves to be regarded- as an epock- 
making event, for it was the initial ster. 
though unconsciously taken, towards pro- 
viding the world with a universal alpha- 
bet. In the application of the Roman 
character to the writing of. an orienta. 
language, Sir William Jones had indee: 
been anticipated by a Portuguese Padre 
who brought otit, in the year 1743, a 
Bengali Grammar and Dictionary iz 
Portuguese, the Bengali words in the book 
being in the Roman character and spelt 
according to the rules of Portuguese pro- 
nunciation.* The Padre’s aim was thus 
the limited one of helping such of his 
countrymen as might have proselytising 
work to do in Bengal, and not to devise, 
like Sir William Jones, a general scheme 
of transliteration into Roman character. 
The Rev. J. Knowles’s move has been a step - 
forward in this direction, but a faulty 
move in certain respects. A further step 
forward and a faultless one is needed. [F 
India or any other country is to give up 
its own method of writing and adopt tke 
one which may well be called, as saič 
above, the Indo-Romanic, it is necessary 
that all defects whatever that cling to the 
Roman method of writing as now preva... 
ent in Eurcpe and the much wider Europo 
that some European nations have create? 
abroad should be avoided. 

On p. 2 of the Rev. J. Knowles’s booklet 
occurs the- following sentence :—“‘The 


* The Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. V., Part I, 
Introduction, p. 23. | 


a 
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British and Foreign Bible Seciety reports 
that the illiteracy of the people of India is 
the greatest hindrance to the spread of the 
Gospel ;” and on p. 8 of the booklet the 
point dealt with is, “The great cause of 
Uliteracy—Complicated Native Charac- 
ters.’ The greatest hindrance to the 
spread of the Gospel in India is not the 
illiteracy of the Indian people, but the 
existence of the Hindu and Muhammadan 
religious systems. A German missionary 
- told melong ago thatit was hard to convert 
Hindus and Muhammadats to Christianity, 
for they had their Ramayan and ‘their 
Koran. It is quite a fallacy, again, to say. 
that the complicated native characters 
are the cause of Indian illiteracy. Literacy 
and illiteracy in all countries have, in the 
absence of a compulsory system of educa- 
tion, -been governed by the practical néeds 
ot the people concerned, and not by the 
simplicity or complexity of the method of 
writing thatis prevalent. Burmah has a 
complicated system of writing, while 
Spain and Portugal have a simple system, 
using, as they do, in common with the 
test of Western Europe, the Roman 
alphabet. But literacy -is far more wide- 
spread in Burmah than in Spain and 
Portugal. Up to the time of Franco- 
German war of 1870-71 literacy in 
Scotland was along way ahead of literacy 
‘in England, though the system of writing 
in both the countries was the same. 
England has the- same non-phonetic, con- 
ventional and inconsistent system of writ- 
ing now as she had fortysix years ago. 
Literacy has within these fortysix years 
made immense strides in England, not 
because of any improvement in the English 
system óf writing, but because of the 
adoption of compulsory education in the 
“country. In learning to read and write 
words of the language that one speaks, the 
cificulty felt is comparatively small, 
however badly the words may be spelt; 
but the difficulty is very great to the 
foreigner when the language that he has to 
learn is badly spelt, as is the English 
language. The Rev. J. Knowles’s estimate 


of the difficulty of learning any of the, 


‘Indian indigenous systems of writing has 
been formed from the foreigner’s and not the 
native’s stand-point. His idea seems to be 
that itis as difficult for an Indian child 
speaking any particular Indian language 
to learn the indigenous system of writing 
that language as itis for an English mis- 


sionary to learn it, and he forgets that if 
the English system of writing, which is far 
worse, for instance, than the Bengali 
system, which too is bad enough, does not 
materially obstruct the English-speaking 
child’s acquiring the English system of 
writing, there can be no reason why the 
Bengali system should prove an obstruc- 
tion to the Bengali child. The words ofa 
child’s vernacular tongue being known to 
the child, the difficulties that attend such 
bad spelling as ‘have’ and ‘gave’;...laugh’ 
and ‘thought’; ‘thin’ and ‘then’; ‘bough’ 
(bau), ‘bow’ (bau), and ‘bow’ (bd or rather 
bdo) are overcome without much trouble. 
But to the foreigner the trouble is very 
great. Englishmen have a wide field of 
charity in their own land in trying to save 
rising genérations of English children from 
the necessity of learning the preseat very 
faulty system of English. writing, by set- 
ting up a phonetic system of writing in its 


‘place. 


-. The Rev. J. Knowles’s endeavour is 
decidedly well-meant, but it is faulty and 
premature. The- ideal in all schemes of 
alphabet reform should be the prevalence, 
ultimately, of a universal alphabet. The 
first practical step towards the adoption 


‘of a universal alphabet should be an agree- 


ment among the nations of the world that 
now use the Roman alphabet (the German 
black letter alphabet is substantially the 
same as the Roman), about uniformity of 
sound for each letter of the alphabet, and 
about modifications of Roman letters for 
representing elementary” sounds wanting 
in the Latin language. 

’ To take the vowels first: “There are 
eleven Latin vowels: A44&€666fi ; 
was'a sound unknown in com- 


eepsnasonseo 


‘mon Latin, and imported into the learned 


language from Greece; it answers to 
French u or to German ii in Müller, with, 
however, a marked tendency to pass into 
i.’ (Brachet’s Etymological Dictionary oi 
the French ‘Language, Clarendon Press 
Series, 2nd Edition, Introduction, p. xlviii.) 
Leaving aside the dubious y, the five 
vowels a, e, 0,i,u, with their long and 
short sounds, have not the same uniform 
power in all the languages that are writ- 
ten with the Roman letters. In the English 
language, the letter a, for instanee, has, 
in addition to the proper short and long 
Latin sounds, asin the words mica and 
father, respectively, so many as five other 
distinct sounds, asin any, hate, hat, what 


y 


and all, In German 4, 6 and ü are used for 
representing sounds wanting in Latin. In 
French the simple u-sound is represented 
by ou, and the letter u is used for repre- 
senting a peculiar French vowel sound. 
All such divergences require to be expelled 
by the adoption of a uniform system. ` 


As regards consonants, it may be in- 
stanced that in Latin, “c was hard and 
` pronounced like k” (Brachet’s Dictionary, 
p. Ixxv), but that in English, French and 
German it:is sounded sometimes as k and 
sometimes as s, and that in. Italian 
it has sometimes the k-sound and some- 
times the English* ch-sound, a sound 
which was wanting in Latin and which 
is represented: in English by ch or tch, in 
French by tch and in German by tsch. It 
has been a good device adopted by the 
Royal Asiatic Society and the Asiatic 


Society of Bengal to appropriate ¢ to the ` 


English" ch-sound (Devanagari =- sound) 
and it has been not a bad device also to 


appropriate j for representing the English 


j-sound (Devanagari S- sound). In Latin 
the sound of j wasi-i(Brachet’s Dictionary, 
p. xc). If c is employed to represent the 
Vevanagari q4- sound, then it would be very 
proper, it seems, to employ g for represent- 


ing the Bengali 5-sound in %tb-St4i (which is 


the general East Bengal sound of 5 and is 
intermediate betweén the English ch- and 
s-sounds), instead of employing it, as is 
done by the Asiatic Society: of Bengal, 
for reprsenting the Devanagari w-sound, 
which corresponds to the English sh-sound 
in show. Now g having in French writing 
a sound, different from the Devanagari w- 
sound and identical or very nearly identical 
with the ¥-sound, itis certainly objection- 
able to employ it for representing the w- 
sound. The-s-sound of cand g could not 
have come directly from the k-sound of 
c, It must have come through the 
intermediation of the ch- or s- sound, 
which is akin to the k-sound. Again, 
o is very unlike in shape to s; but it is 
desirable that the allied sounds, s and 
sh in English, should be represented by 
characters similar in shape. The device of 
representing the English sh-sound by a 
reversed s, after the example of the 


* It is here assumed that the English ch and j 


4 


sounds are simple sounds corresponding tó the sounds 
of q and sy, respectively, and not compounds, as 
tsh and dzh. fe 
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reversal of @ by the Asiatic Sociey 
of Bengal .for representing the skcrt 
e-sound, might answer wellit seems. The 
device in the Esperanto alphabet of repr2- 
senting the English sh-sound iñ show Ly 
putting an angular mark over s, ard ue 
device of using the accent mark} over s, 
adopted by the Royal Asiatic Society, are 
far less objectionable tham the. representa- 
tion of the w-sound by gc. 

The nations of Western Europe and of 
the much wider Europe which some əf 
them have created abroad should first st 
their own. house iù order by having fcr 
their use a common Roman alphabet with 
one uhiform sound for each letter anc a 
letter for each simple sound, before they 
can successfully carry on a propaganca 
for’ the supersession, „ultimately, of all 
other alphabets by the Roman. Brt 
transliteration into Roman letters is a 
present necessity in respect of proper lari s 
at any rate. Itesinevery way. desrabls, 
therefore, that by international agresmert 
there should be one method of translitera- 
tion or rather of phonetic transcripticn 
in Roman character, for there is tke cuz- 
standing fact that certain letters cf n92- 
Roman alphabets have not the same 
powers in all languages that are writicn 
with them. ; 

In Japan there has been a “Society for 
the Romanization of Japanese,” ard the 
“Indian Daily News” of the 16th Novem- 
ber, 1916, contained the followirg a3- 
nouncement :—“‘Japan has decided to 
adopt the Latin alphabet. A ScientiLc 
Commission has been appointed tc effet 
the transcription. From next year tLe 
teaching of the Latin alphabet will become 


‘compulsory in the schools of the coustry.” 


That in China “Roman letters are -eecr- 
ing more used,” the Rev. J. Know'es ia- 
forms his readers on p. 48 of his bcokiez. 
On postage stamps and the like such 
letters have become a necessity. With 
Japan using the Latin alphabet, Chira 
cannot stick very long to her idiographs. 
The eminent German savant, Lepsius, 
put forth long ago a Standard Alpaabe:, 
but it has made no way yet to general 
adoption among: scholars for purposes of 
transliteration, much ‘ess to general 
acceptance among the nations of Eurcre. 
Lepsius’s Standard Alphabet has a ratier 
complicated system of differentiating sr- 
bols, including some vowel letters under 
others, and a few Greek letters too is 
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' against the much simpler process of mere 


dotting letters. This has been a serious 
bar in the way of its being gererally 
adopted. - i 


- Lepsius expresses Himself thus in. regard 


to the sounds of the Sanskrit language; 


and the Devanagari characters which 
represent them :—“No language- has, a 
system of sounds more rich and regularly 
developed than the Sanskrit, or expresses 
them so~perfectly by its alpHabets. The 
old grammarians of India did not, indeed, 
invent thé Devanagari characters, but they 
brought them to the state of perfection 
which they now possess. With an acumen 
worthy ‘of all admiration,. with physiolo- 
gical and linguistic views more accurate 
than those of any other people, those 


-grammarians _ penetrated so deeply into 


‘the relations of sounds in their own lan- 
gudge that we at this day may gain in- 
struction from them, for the better under- 
Standing of the sounds & our own lan- 
guages. On this account no language 


„and no alphabet are ‘better suited to 
_ Serve, not as- an absolute rule, but as a 


starting point for the construction of a 
universal linguistic alphabet, than that 
of ancient India.”* But when he con- 


Any arrangement of-the 
letters according to the organs would 
present great difficulty to Europeans who. 
are accustomed only- to the Latin mode. 
asisas For foreigners, however, who will 


_ have under any circumstances to relinqu- 


- Translations, p. 37. 


ish their accustomed succession of letters; 
it is of little importance what new 
arrangement they may adopt, where- con“ 
venience and practical utility only are, 


-aimed at. The case would assume a differ- 


ent aspect, if the alphabetical arrangement 
of European languages were as diversified 
as their orthographies. In this case a new 
and .necessarily organical arrangement 
would be unavoidable. But inasmuch as 


* Standard Alphabet, 2nd Edition, 1863, English 
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all European nations use one and the same 
order of letters as handed down to them 
by the Romans, who received it from the 
Greeks, who again reeeived it thousands 
of years ago from the ‘Pheenicians, they 
possess also the right of communicating 
the historical arrangement as well as the 
characters “themselves. to the foreign: 
nations.” - > eee : 
It is not easy to see what could induce 
Indians, who do keep “Vowels and Con. - 
sonants by. themselves” and arrange the 
latter “according to the different classes 
of organs,” to give up this scientific method» 
which, by the way, is also their historical 
method, and adopt the European method, 
which is historical indeed but quite un- 
scientific. The adoption of the character k 
for the character@, or any other correpond- 
ing. Indian character, of the character g. 
for, thecharacter w or any other, corres- 
ponding Indian character, and so forth, 
would be quite a different kind of thing 
from a downright adoption of the Latin 
alphabet, asit is. The former is desirable 
as being a means of securing, not only 
Indian solidarity in the matter of writing, 


x 


_but .as largely advancing the cause of 


cosmopolitan ‘solidarity. The latter is 
undesirable as being a retrograde move- 
ment from a~scientific to an ynscientific 
stage of alphabetic evolution. _ 

‘ The application by Sir William Jones 
in the year 1788 of. Roman letters to the 
transliteration of Oriental writing deserves, 
as I have already observed, to be remem- 
bered as an epoch-making ‘event, for it 
was the initial: step, taken for the 
institution of an alphabet for the entire 
world. But a long conflict awaits the 
devising of a’ system of-phonetic writing 
that will commarid universal adhe- 
sion. “There are many phonetic alpha- 
bets,” says Mr. Walter Rippmaun in his 
Sounds of Spoken English (p. 24), and out 
of the many he has adopted for his book 
‘the alphabet of the Association Phonétique 
Internationale of Paris, on the ground that 
“all else being equal, the one. most widely 
used is the most valuable.” But ‘is this 
alphabet more widely used than the method 
of. Transliteration into Roman letters of 
the Sanskrit and allied Alphabets ‘used by 
the Royal Asiatic Society and adopted by 
the Geneva Oriental Congress in 1894, 
which, with very slight variations, is em- 
ployed by learned individuals and learned 
Societies—as in Prof. Aufrecht’s Rig-Veda 


” 
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Samhita in Roman character, Sir Monier ` 
Williams’s Sanskrit-Euglish Dictionary, the 
transliterations in Sir George Grierson’s- 
monumental work, the Linguistic Survey of 
India, the Pali Text Society’s publications, 
and the transcription of many living non- 
European languages in Roman character ? 


` Isit more widely used than the Esperanto 
_ Alphabet ?. As to “all else being equal”, 


this can hardly be urged in favour of the 
phonetic script which has emanated from 


` Paris, in comparison with the Esperanto 


alphabet. Serious objections may be urged 
against the script which, calling itself pho- 
hetic, uses the non-phonetic complex symbol 
æ, drawn from Anglo-Saxon, for expres- 
sing the simple a-sound in bat, in face of 
the phonetic symbol æ in Latin, ds in the 
word Cæsar (sounded as Kae-sar), and has - 
so many as 14 characters (including the a) 
that are different from Roman characters. 
Why then not give up Roman characters 
altogether, and build up an alphabet on 
the basis of Melville Bell’s ‘Universal 
Visible ‘Speech Alphabet”, in which the 
letters are so shaped as to show how they 


. afe to’ be sounded. Sucha course, though 


theoretically justifiable, no one would 
think of practically following. One more 
remark about the phonetic script, [have to 
make. No innovation isjustifiable which 
is not demonstrably an improvement. A 
departure from the venerable 4, 6,6, &c., 
to ai, e:, o:, &c., appears to. be not 
justifiable. In the phonetic script ‘‘the 
sign: indicates length and « half-length.” 
Could not the three grades of quantity be 
indicated thus:—é,e,@? If the dotting 
of letters, as it is done by Orientalists, is 
objectionable, why should not the putting 
of a dot or two dots after a vowel 


‘be objectionable likewise ? The soi-disant 


International Phonetic Alphabet may be 
called international in the sense of being 
now employed by individuals of several 
nations in the particular field of the study 
and teaching of phonetics, but it has no 
chance of being adopted by all nations 
to the abandonment of the alphabets they 
now use.. À P 

It is desirable tħat the leading ad- 
vocates of phonetic writing in all civilized 


` countries should arrive at a consensus 
_. about 
sounds of human speech by means, of 


the representation of simple 
Roman characters, and supplementary 
modified Roman characters, so as to be 


able to devise a system of phonetic 
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writing that can Win its way to universal 
acceptance. Till the advent of suck =a 
system, it would be unwise on the par 
of any European to. attempt romanizing 
any non-European system of writing. 

The use of more than two dots for dia- 
critical marking is noway convenient, anc 
one or two dots cannot meet internationa 
requirements. Lepsius’s universal scan 
dard alphabet has so many as 7-variations 
from r, and so many asilfromt. I kav. 
in this connection a humble suggestioz o` 
mine to make, and this is the employment 
of the mathematical device of using in. 
ferior numerical figures, as in the series 
a,x+a,x?+4+a,x5+a,x*+,,.., the. inferio: 
figures being understood to signify vary 
ing degrees of affinity to the Roman letters 
to which they are attached. The Englisk 
a in fat or bat is called, according to Eng- 
lish practice, the short of a in fate (pro- 
nounced féét), but this so-called long sound 
of a is quite different from the Latin long a 
(4), and is allied to the Latin e. It would 


“be quite proper,’ therefore, to write te,t 


for fat,if e, is taken to represent the 
variation from the Latin e-sound, wkich 
is eqtivalent to the a-sound in fat. 
Lepsius’s representation ofthis sound by 


h seems to be based on the fact of the 


sound being written with a in English, 
while it is allied to the sound of the Latin 
e. In Bengali, the letter 4, of which the 
usual sound ise or ē& has acquired in the 
word 4%, the a-soundin fat; and the 3 
form of 4 in c#@j has also acquired this 
sound. The, compound character ji, of 
which the proper sound is ya or iā has, 
also acquired the sound. E 

L have selected inferior figures instead of 
figures used in the manner of indices, 
because indices denote quantitative rela- 
tions of a particular character, which infer- 
ior figures do not; arid also because, if 
necessary, the numerical figures 1, 3, > and 
5, put up as indices and denoting power, 
in a sense different though from whdt the 
word bears in Mathematics, might be 
employed to indicate the five grades of 
sounds assigned to vowels by Dr. Swect, 
who’ says, however, that ‘for practical 
purposes three grades would suffice. Dr. 
Sweet’s charge against dots that they are 
“inconspicuous” cannot be urged against 
inferior numerical figures, and one thing 
in their favour is that their employment 
would render the casting of new types un- 


136 
i 
necessary. If the Lepsian 3, * and © are per- 


e? o 
missible, I see no reason why a,,a,,d,,d,, 


etc., should be not only permissible, but 
considered preferable. The inferior figures, 


"1,3, 3,ete., are intended to be used for 


denoting gradually decreasing affinity 
between non-Latin simple sounds and the 
nearest Latin sound expressed by a Roman 
letter. The ascertainment of the varying 
decrees of affinity would be attended with 
diffculty in certain cases. This difficulty, 
it would be for phoneticians to overcome 
in the best way they can. l 
The Rev. J. Knowles does not show 
himself an advocate of phonétic transcrip- 
tion in Roman or in his Romanic character, 
but such transcription is a thing needed 
for languages like Bengali which are not 
phonetically, but conventionally, written. 
Phonetic writing has still many powerful 
opponents, among whom have ranked men 
of Lord Rosebery’s calibre. I am glad, 
however, to be able to quote here the ver- 
dict of the eminent English journalist, Sir 
Harry Johnston, as pronounced in his 
article “Our Faulty Education” in the 
Review of Reviews for August 1916. 
“Sooner or later, however, English, like all 
other surviving languages, will have to be 
spelt according to the universal phonetic 
system. Wecannot much longer put up 
with the time-wasting nonsense of the non- 
correspondence between the use of letters 
and the sounds they arè intended to repre- 
sent, whether this be continued in French, 
Russian, Irish, Welsh or English—the chief 
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offenders against such a common sense 

prescription.”” Sir Harry further says that 

rafter the standardization of the pronunci- 

ation of a language, “we must desire a 

clear, yet simple phonetic system of transli- 

teration. There is no special need to make 

any special search for such a system; one 

that is practically uniform has long been 
in existence for the transliteration of 
African and Oriental languages. It re- 

quires only a little simplification.” 

The Rev. J. Knowles’s scheme of Roma- 
nization has been before the British and the 
Indian public for about seven years. For 
alonger period than this there has been 
before the Indian public an active propa- 
ganda for making Devanagri or Devanagar 
a common script for all Indian languages. ` 


- An eminent Indian gentleman, Mr. Sarada- 


charan Mitra, ex-Judge of the Calcutta 
High Court, was the originator of the 
propaganda, and he actively carried it on 
till his recent lamented death. I régret 
to have to say of the scheme of my eminént 
friend thatit rests on a sentimental, and 
not a utilitarian, basis, and that, if it 
could be successful, it would only prolohg. 
the reign of non-phonetic writing and 
retard the prevalence of a common phonet- 
ic alphabet all over the world. A single 
illustration will make this clear. The 


Bengali word 4fF4 (sounded dokkhin , if 


transformed into <faa, would continue to 
be sounded dokkhin in Bengali, though the 


proper sound of efawis dakgina. 
SYAMACHARAN GANGULI. 





es TEACHING, 


CHILD is very valuable. ‘It may be- 
come a man.’ It may become a man 
or a woman capable of any amount 

of goodness and service—this is a consider- 
ation that should make us reverence every 
child. Whocan tell the possibilities that 
are buttoned up under that boy’s jacket ? 
General Garfield, a great and good Presi- 
dent of the United States, ‘frequently 
remarked that he never passed a ragged 
boy in the street without feeling that one 
dey he might owe him a salute. When 


A FINE ART 


Trebonius, the School-master of Luther, 
came into his school room, he used to take 
off his hat and say: “I uncover to 
the future senators, counsellors, wise 
teachers, and other great men that may 
come forth from this school.” 

Ifa child be thus valuable, surely the 
work of him or her who trains him up in 
the way he should go ought to be very 
highly esteemed. It is difficult, and some- 
times impossible, to influence for good and 
improve the characters of adults, but 


TEACHING, 


almost anything may be made of a child. 
The twig will grow asitis bent. If, then, 


we set a proper value on those who con- 
tribute to the prosperity of the state, we ` 


ought to place in the first rank those who 
teach children, whose labours influence 
posterity, and on whose precepts and ex- 

’ ertions the welfare of our country in a 
great measure depends. “He who opensa 
school, closes a prison.” 
Teaching is the noblest of all profes- 
sions. There is none higher or holier than 
-the teacher’s calling. Nobody. can hope to 
succeed in it who does not throw his whole 

© ‘Beart into it, and who does not find a 


positive pleasure ‘as he watches the. 


| quickened attention and heightened colour 
ofa little child as he finds a new truth 
dawning upon him, or some latent power 
is called forth.” Many people never doubt 
that they will succeed as teachers, even 
though they may have failed at everything 
else they have tried. They will never 
believe you when you say that people 
must be taught to teach, that teaching is 
a fine art, and one very difficult to learn. 


store of knowledge and a profound learn- 
ing. Wemay have much knowledge and 
not be at all capable ofimparting it. Edu- 
cation does not mean putting information 
into achild’s mind, but drawing out his 
faculties to the highest development, and 
this is a task which can only be accom- 
plished by the possessors of very fine 
moral qualities. A man may be a great 
scholar but quite unable to mantain 
discipline ‘because he lacks firmness and 
weight of character. His pupils do not 
respect him, and he has ro influence upon 
them. The teacher should ‘allure to 
brighter worlds and lead the way’. 

he one crowning qnalification of a 
perfect teacher is sympathy—sympathy 
with young children, with their wants and 
ways. He should love and even reverence 
children in order that he may have that 
genuine sympathy which is necessary for 
the correct understanding of them. Some 


x - on = 


teachers seem to be incapable of thinking . 


back on their own early youth, and give 
their pupils the impression that they have 
always been grown up. Feeling in this 
way not understood, or misunderstood, 
a child has not courage:to state his diffi- 
culties. It is not enough if the teacher 
cares alone how his lesson is being impar- 
ted, but he should also see how itis being 


A good teacher isnot one who hasa vast ' 
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received. “The good school master,” says 
Fuller, “minces his precepts for childrea 
to swaliow, hanging clogs on the nimblc- 
ness of his own soul, that scholars mar 
~go along with him.” 

A teacher should know when his assis- 
tance is required and when, not’ beinz 
required, it should not be given. As muci 
as possible should be done by childrea 
themselves and as little as possible fov 
them. A good teacher does not think out 
the lessons for his pupils. Rather he be- 
comes the cause of thinking in them, krow- 
ing as he does that “Easy come, easy go” 
is a saying quite as applicable to know- 
ledge as to wealth. Sympathetic imag’- 
nation is required by teachers to note th: 
difficulties of pupils from their point cf 
view. Itis not enough to repeat explana. ' 
tions in the same words. I know som: 
teachers who used to repeat explanation; 
in the same words but with more emphagi ; 
and in a louder tone. A child may see x 
thing in one light and not‘in another 
and here there is room for great ingenuitr 
in discovering more and. more intelligibl : 
statements in ringing the changes o? 
explanation. 

After love the next thing that is mos: 
necessary in a teacher is hope. Maur 
teachers ‘use in their reports of boys the 
word “hopeless”. A boy on no accoun. 
can be called hopeless or stupid. The 
teacher’s creed should be that every boy i: 
good for something. ee 

Since the days of Sir Isaac Newton ther: 
has not arisen a greater man of science 
than Charles Darwin, and yet he was con 
sidered by his father and school-masters a: 
a ‘very ordinary boy, rather below th: 
common standard in intellect’. ‘To my 
deep mortification,’ he tells us, ‘my fathe: 
once said to me, ‘You care for nothing bu’ 
shooting, dogs, and rat-catching, and yor 
will be a disgrace to yourself and all you: 
family”. Young Darwin had ‘strong anc 
-diversified tastes’. So has many a boy 
who is considered dull and stupid becausc 
his tastes do not coincide with those of his 
companions, or are not of the kind that 
his parents and teachers consider most 
profitable. The boy Darwin was callec 
‘Gas’, because, with his brother he goz ur 
a small chemical laboratory in the too 
house of the school garden, and spent his 
leisure hours there making gases and com 
pounds instead of joining the boys in theiz 
games. He was also publicly rebuked by 
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the Head Master for wasting his time ‘on. 


suck useless subjects’. Darwin the philoso- 
pher has taught us that evolution is a slow 
process, and his teaching was exemplified 
in Darwin the boy. Again James Watt 
had an aunt who thought that the boy 
was very lazy. One day be was ‘sitting 
near the ‘tea-table, and she said to him: 
“James Watt, I never saw such an idle boy 
as youare. Take a book or do. something 
useful.: For the last hour you have done 
nothing but hold a spoon in the steam of 
the tea-kettle. What good can it do to 
couat the drops of water'‘as they fall?” 
It did indeed seem an idle thing so to do. 
But the boy’s mind was busy with 
thoughts of the power_of steam. He at 
last became the improver of the steam- 
engine which has economised the manufac- 
ture-world. ; 

Genius has been defined as ‘long pa- 
tience’, but this «definition would’ suit 
equally well good teaching. The teacher 
shold never be vexed, when instructing a 
child for want of adroitness. Teaching is 
one of the professions which most tries the 
petience, it is one in which the mainten- 
ance of a cheerful happy temper is most 
essential. ‘Why do you tell the blockhead 


the same thing twenty times over ? asked. 


some one of Mrs. Wesley, the mother of 
Joha Wesley, when, she was teaching one 


of her children. ‘Because,’ was the reply, ` 


“if I told him only nineteen times, I should 
have ‘lost all my labour.’: So we want 
patience, because the best results of teach- 
ing come very slowly. Unless we are pre- 
pared to take some pains with ourselves 


and cultivate patience and forbearance, we 


are singularly out of place in the profession 
of school master. Doctor Channing has 
wel! said that “a boy compelled for six 
hours a day to see the countenance and 
- hear the voice of a fretful, unkind, hard or 
` passionate man is placed in a school ‘of 
vice,” , 
He or she who is. not. a student of 
hunan nature must fail as a teacher, Very 
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great skill is reqùired to teach young 
children. There are only very few teachers 
who possess such gifts of mind and temper 
as enable them to deal wisely with little ` 
children, to develop ‘their intellect and 
mould their characters. Infant education 
should be considered the highest branch of 


_the profession of teaching. The worse the ' 


material, the greater the skill of the 
worker. . 

A lively mannér (not a jumpy one) and a 
cheerful appearance are essential to good 
teaching. The intercourse of a teacher is 


. with the young, the strong, and the happy., 


and he makes a great mistake if he thinks 


-that a severe and forbidding manner is 


required by the dignity of his calling. 
Again the teacher must not be a lifeless 
note of interrogation. Rather he should be 
the match that fires the train of his pupil’s 
thoughts. His question must be sugges- 
tive, asked not to confound but to en- 
courage. This requires a considerable 
learning on the part of the teacher, else his 
mind would become liteless and incapable 
of kindling thoughts in others. A true‘and 
able teacher never thinks. his education 
complete, but is always seeking to add 
to his own knowledge. He must be'a 
systetuatic student to be an effective 
teacher. The moment he ceases to be. 
be gets out of sympathy with 
learners, and he ‘becomes unable to un- 
derstand fully the difficulties experien- 
ced by others who are receiving knowledge 
for the first time. “It is by the act of 


“acquiring, and by watching the process 


by which you yourself acquire that you 
can help others to acquire.” The teacher 
who keeps himself in constant: training 
by fresh draughts has his reward in find- 
ing that his own mind is receiving the 
best possible culture: for as the Latin 
proverb says, ‘If you would be wise, 
read ; if more wise, study ; if wisest of all, 
teach.’ D 


E. R. SANKARA AIVAR. 


THE PROBLEM OF INCREASED FOOD-PRODUCTION IN INDIA 


- “To use the land without abusing it”.—J. Otis 
- Humphrey. 
HOSE who make a careful study of the 
_pópulation problem in India tell us 
that in spite of tremendous wastage 


of human lite onaccount of frequent famines 
and epidemics, the total population of this 
country has increased by 7.1 per cent 
during the last decade. They also tell us 
that in Asiatic countries India has the 





“upon - subsistence, 
Report of the Prices Enquiry has come to 
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l highest birth-rate and there being no checks 


to the increase of -population, the death- 
rate is also very high. The natural dura- 


` tion of life in India is very short in com- 


parison to other countries of the world, 
the average life-period being 23.5 years, 
while in England the averageis 40 andin 
New Zealand 60. Soin India “there is a- 
rapid succession of short-lived beings to 
keep up the numbers, one generation being 
pushed out of existence before its time, to 
make room for the next.” 7 

The Census figures bear testimony to 
the gradual decline of vitality of the Indian 
population. ‘The reason of such a deplor- 
able phenomenon is not far to seek. Our 
labourer class is under-fed and in the most 
densely populated parts of the country, 
there is lot a sufficient quantity of food- 
grains for the people. Sir Charles Elliott 
says: “I donot hesitate to say that half 
our agricultural population never know 
from years’ to years’end what it is to have 
their hunger fully satisfied.” 

This is a problem which demands the 
immediate attention of our countrymen. 
Although, compared with the European 
countries, the rate of increase in our popu- 
lation is extremely low, its pressure upon 
cultivation is fairly intense. Naturally the 
percentage of the people solely supported 


by agriculture is rising at each Census . 


owing to the meagreness of non-agricultur- 
al forms of employment. That is, the ratio 
of progress in the production of wealth is 
far less than satisfactory, and the possible 
consequence is the increasing pressure 
Mr.. Dutta in the 


the conclusion that “the requirements of 
foad-grains for internal consumption have 
increased in a larger proportion than the 


‘total production of food-grains.” 


Then again, the external demands for 
Indian food-grains have considerably in- 
creased ; and in consequence, the prices of 
food-grains have risen at a quicker -rate 
than the wages. 


_ Though in our country about 70 per 
cent of the population is engaged in agri- 
‘culture, there are not sufficient food-grains 
to feed its inhabitants and the development 
of industries is so slow that we cannot 
hope to make good the shortage of food by 
their help. 


So there can be no question that there’ 
is an urgent necessity for us to pay atten- 


1:9 


tion to the increase of food production it 
this country. . = 

Faced with the problem of ‘over-growtl 
of population Malthus and his follower: 
sought its remedy in abstention fron 
improvident -marriage, while Engenists , 
suggest a systerh of restriction and selec 
tion in perpetuating the race. - 

But the increase of the productive 
powers of man in the agricultural anc 
industrial field has somewhat shaker 
Malthus’ fundamental idea. The doct-:ne 


` preached by Eugenists cannot be universally 


accepted, for it is difficult to conceiv2 a 
social system in which a select portion o 
mankind can alone he given the privijege 
to perpetuate the race. Professor Taussig 
says: “Any system of restriction and 
selection would probably bé inconsistent 


- with that striving for freedom of opportu- 


nity and for individual development wl:ich 
is the essence of the aspiration ‘or 
progress.” f i 
There is another class of economists 
who believe that we ought to be able to 
adapt population to subsistence and there 


- should be deliberate control of birth-rate. 


The famous Dutch economist, Dr. Pierson, 
says: “No improvement in the economic 
situation can be hoped for, if the numbe- of 
births be not considerably diminished.” 

While I admit ‘that there are sufficient 
reasons to advocate later marriages in 
India than usual and voluntary restraint 
in married life.in India, my firm convict:on 
is that itis possible to adapt subsistence 
to population. 

As Prince Kropotkin has put,it: “There 


-is not ore nation in the world which, being 


armed with the present powers of agricul- 
ture, cotild not grow on its cultivable a-ea 
all the food and most of the raw materials 


- derived from agriculture whichare required 


for its population, even if the requiremeats 
of that population were rapidly increased 
as they certainly ought to be.” That this 
is not a mere.dream of an idealist has been 
amply proved by the growth and improve. 
ment of agriculture in France, Belgium, 
Denmark, Germany and other continental 
countries. In the course of the nineteenth 
century, the French peasants have nearly 
doubled the area under wheat as well as 
the yield from each area. Prince Kropotkin 
shows that in France “the means of exis- 
tence drawn - from the soil have grown 
about fifteen times quicker than the 
population.” :? 


cy 
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it may be argued that this is not the 
case with every country. It is generally 
believed that the area of land in the. British 


Isles is too small to feed the inhabitants. - 


But I cannot say that any serious effort 


has been made to give it a fair trial. In. 


fact, in most, countries of the world, the 
application of science to agriculture has 
been slow and is still unsatisfactory. 

India is essentially an agricultural 
country and it is likely to remain so for 
some time yet; butin no other country 
has the system of production ‘been so 
unprogressive as here. The productivity 
of the soil has not kept pace with the 
growth of population. While the average 
cereal crop-yield all over India comes up to 
about eleven bushels an acre, England 
produces thirty, France thirty-three, 
Denmark forty-one, bushels. The closer 
study of the economic conditions of a 
‘Deccan. village by Dr. Harold H. Mann, 


has revealed a miserable picture of the. 


Indian peasantry. It has been shown that 
“in a typical dry village in the Deccan, the 
population has increased, the number. of 
landholders has increased, and the hold- 
ings have become so split up into frag- 
ments that not only are the areas now 
held too small in the vast majority. of 
cases to maintain the family which hold 
them, but also they now exist in the 
most awkward form for economic cultiva- 
tion.” i -. 

‘Dr. Mann says that the average net 
return per acre of land in the village is 
about Rs. 14-8-0, but its average debt 
comes up to nearly Rs. 13 peracre. It 
shows that agriculture is no longer 
sufficient to maintain the cultivators. 


The result of this is clearly indicated by - 


the steady increase of landless agricultural 
labourers at each Census. 

The question is, What then can be done 
toimprove the condition of our agricul- 
tural population ? 
unless our peasants are taught to make a 
better use of soil resources. To do this, 
our cultivators have to be freed from their 
huge burden of debt, and the holdings 

must sufficiently extend in size in order to 
` make. economic farming possible. No 
student of Indian Economics will deny 
that the excessive sub-division of land is a 
great drawback and that the time has 
came when both the State and the 
popne should co-operatè to remove this 
evil, 


. brought home to the cultivators. 


I can see no hope. 
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Butin spite of our present ‘disabilities, 
it is not impossible to grow at least a 
blade and a halfin place, of one. Fertility 
of soil is largely a matter of treatment, ' 
and insufficient .produce is partially due 
to the neglect of scientific agriculture. 
Since Lord Curzon’s regime, the Govern- 
ment of India seems to have realised the 
value of fostering systematic research in 
agricultural science, but whatever ‘results 
may . have been accomplished, in our 
laboratories, Research Institutes and 
Government Farms, they are. of no use 
unless proofs of their practical value arg 
o 
farmer can cherish an abstract enthusiasm 
tor the methods of science. + 
“In agriculture,” as Dr. Russel, the 
present Director: of the famous Rotham- 
stead Experiment Station, England, puts 
it, “the judgment of the man on the spot 
has usually to. be final, and the more 
clearly he has the facts before him the 
sounder the judgment is likely to be.” - 
The first step then towards ‘helping 
farmers to understand the exact need. and. 


. potentialities of the land under cultivation 


is to, have a full record of the soil of our 
country. That is to say, there. should be a 


“systematic soil-survey of the cultivable 


area of India. This will give us an accurate 
account of the “state of health of every 
field” and our agricultural experts will, 
then, be in.a better position to prescribe 
just what .is needed to extract the 
maximum yield from each acre of cultiva- 
ble soil of this country according to its ~ 
nature and capacity. It cannot be expected 

to grow’ a single crop over a large-area 

with equal success. Eaeh acre of soil, has 

a capacity of its own for the production 

of some specific crop. Therefore the local, 
needs of the soil must be thoroughly, 

understood before any effective suggestion 

of scientific methods can be made. 

The second step towards the introduc- 
tion of science in our agricultural enter- 
prises is to establish suitable agencies 
for spread of information, the success’ 
of which depends on the. universal 
education of both the adult and juvenile - 
agricultural population ofthe country. ` It 
must, howevér, be remembered that 
unless the very unfavourable conditions in 
which the Indian peasant lives and works 
are, at least, partially removed, no amount 
of effort.can induce him to change. his 
methods. But this is a very large question . 
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and brings us to the pressing need of State 
help to agrictilture. Of late years some 
attempts in this direction have beén made 
by. the Departments:‘of Revenue, but not 
even, the fringe‘of the problem has yet been 
touched. The Government farms are not 
effectively organised and however large 
may be the amount of facts which. have 
been gathered thére, there is no suitable 
arrangement by the help of which they can 
be readily placed in our farmer’s hands. 
` 'I, therefore, appeal to my ‘countrymen 
that they should, in-co-operation with the 
Government, organise institutions through 
which agricultural knowledge can be 
distributed broadéast and facilities to buy 
manures, seeds. and implements given to 
those who need them. The scheme of 
soil-survey as suggested above, would 
naturally divide the country into different 
agricultural tracts or districts according 
to types of soils and other conditions, and 
in each tract there should be an agricul- 
tural organisation. The institution men- 
tioned above may benamed “District Farm 
Bureau.” It should be an organisation in 
which farmers, landlords, and agricultural 
officers of the Government must combine, 
in order to produce the desired effect. The 
District Agricultural Association, as it 
exists now, is not properly organised 
and therefore has failed to find a 
permanent place in the rural economy of 
this country. 

The Bureau will have a well-trained 
farm adviser. His business will be to help 
farmers in prescribing the rhost effective 
treatment. for the surrounding lands; to 
point out new lines of work; to suggest 
and plan out experiments on the farmer’s 
own field and interpret their results. 
Besides these duties, he will conduct 
experiments and research into localagri- 
. cultural problems with the help of qualified © 
assistants. 

‘Each tract will be divided according 
to its size and importance, say into ten or 
‘twelve centres, and each centre will have 
a village headman as the chief who him- 
self by his occupation is a cultivator. The 
village headmen will meet together as 
frequently as possible under the presidency 
of the Farm adviser and the questions 
pertaining to the agricultural prosperity 
of the “tract” will be discussed. 

The Farm adviser will visit the centres 
ard go about the fields to investigate into * 
the actual need of the locality. For exam- 
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ficial manures is almost unknown. 
‘quantities ‘of cattle manure is used for 
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ple, if the soil is deficient in organic mazzer 
at his direction the Bureau centre wil- 
devote itself entirely to the study of tia 
particular phase of agricultural practice 
The Farm adviser will be called uson tc 
explain all the different forms of organic 
matter, how they can be used, whet pre 
cautions are necessary and what form is 
the cheapest, and ‘the most convenient. 

I need not go into details of the work- 
ing of the Bureau in which farmers them- 
selves would take an active part ir order 
to be able to increase the crop-yield anc to 
reach a profitable market without the 
middleman’s interference, The Bureau will 
be asort of Rural Chamber of Coramerce 
interested not only in the marketing of the 
Produce but also in the development of the 
intensive methods of food’ production in 
India. - 

The other directions in which we must 
look for incréase in oúr food-supply are 
uses of (£t) artificial manures, ard (2) 
improved seed. 

Those interested in’ the question are 
aware of the fact that during the past 
century in Europe the outturn of cereals 
has been doubled and in some cases tretied 
only by the help of intelligent «ase of 
manure. 

Everywhere in India the present avail- 
able supply of manure (chiefly catt:e- 
manure) is inadequate and the use o` arzi- 
Large 


fuel purposes which cannot be dispensed 
with until some other cheaper fuel can ne 
procured. Theexport of bones from tae 
country also results in the loss ofu ve~y 
useful fertiliser. 

So in any scheme calculated to increase 
the productiveness of the land, the arzi- 
ficial manures must occupy a prominent 
place. Ofcourse, in the’dry tracts of Inc.a 
where moisture is the limiting factor irri- 
gation is absolutely necessary, and when 
it is provided for, artificial manure will 
be of vital importance. , 

The question of better seed is no less 
important than increased use of marures. 
In this direction there is much to be dore 


‘in India. The quality of seed has dezerio- 


rated to a great extent and systematic 
research and plant-breeding experiments 
need to be undertaken to produce better 
varieties of our economic crops. — 
The example of what could be achieved 
by the effort ofa nation supported Ly cs 


, 
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educated public is furnished by the agricul- 
tural history of Denmark. I quote from 
Prince Kropotkin’s book :— : 

“After the war of 1864, which ended in the loss 
of ore of their provinces, the Danes made an effort 
widely to spread education amougst their peasants and 
to develop at the same time an intensive culture of the 
soil. The result of these offorts is now quite evident, 
REN With a very poor soil, they have a cultivated 
area a trifle below seven million acres, out of which 
abont three million acres are under. cereals. Their 
wheat crops are on the average forty-one bushels 
per acre,” 

. The average in India is about eleven 
bushels per acre! .. a - l 
“We are on the eve of an- Industrial 
renaissance in India. No one doubts that 
solution of our poverty problem depends 
largely on the development of Industries, 
for excessive preponderance of agriculture 
is not economically sound. The Indian 
culzivator has few subsidiary sources of 
income and he has to'depend chiefly on a 
single crop. There being no diversity of 


emsloyments in our villages, our cultiva- 


tors, during a. large part of the year, find 
nothing to do. 
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And here is a problem for the Industrial 
Conference. We often hear of establishing 
large factories, workshops, mills in’ our, 
cities; but let us not forget the example 
of Europe. Her industrial revolution has 


-been “disfigured by the reckless waste of . 


human life and human happiness.” In 
India we must not repeat that tragedy of 
history. We should make our villages the 
seats of a variety of Industries, and the 
“chain that connects the farm -with the 
factory must be linked here. Agriculture , 
and Industry should co-operate and no 
system of production must have the effect 
of severing their connection. In search for 
the elements of economic re-construction 
we should make a thorough enquiry into 
the socio-economic factors of the Indian 
village, keeping in our mind the truth of 
the following .statement recently made 
by Professor Warren of Cornell University: 

“As our farms are the foundation of our wealth, 
so the farmers are the foundation of our civihzation. 


No high civilization can long eadure that is not based 
on a high type of citizenship on the farms,” : 


NAGENERANATH GANGULEE, 
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THE RELIGIOUS ASPECTS OF ANCIENT HINDU POLITY 


By NARENDRA NATH Law, M.A, B.L, PREMCHAND ROYCHAND SCHOLAR. 


XVII 
Agnishtoma IST AND 2ND DAYS, 

FTER sun-set, the sacrificer takes fast- 
milk and sleeps after resigning himself 
to the care of Agni.? 

_ Certain restrictions as to food, speech, &c.,, 
are imposed on him for observance through- 
out the sacrifice. - 


š Präyaniyeshti, e 
Second-day, He awakes in the morning, 
accepts some gifts and performs the 


prayaniveshti (opening sacrifice) in which 
offerings are made to Adit: (the earth), 
Pathya Svasti (welfare on the road during 
a journey), Agni, Soma, and Savitri? 
Hiranyavati OFFERING, PURCHASE OF Soma, 
AND GUEST-OFFERING, 
Next comes Aitranyavati (with gold) 
offering made to a cow to bring her formally 


1 S. Br, HI, 2, 2. 
-2 Ubid., HI, 2, 3. 


into the sacrificer's possession. ‘it is by this 
cow that king Soma (Sema plants) will be 
bought shortly in pursuance of the legend that 
once on a time when Gayatri (metre) was 
carrying down Soma from the sky to the gods 
for their sacrifice, the latter was stolen by the 
Gandharvas. The gods gave them Vāch 


` (speech) as a ransom for Soma and afterwards 


drew away Vach to themselves by rapturous 
music. Similarly, the Soma cow identified 
with Vach is, after some biggling, given to 
the seller of the Soma-plants outside the 
enclosed hallin exchange for these plants, 
and taken back again in return for gold and 
few other things. Gold is then wrested away 
from the seller by the Adhvaryu priest. 
King Soma thus purchased is brought to the 
hall in a cart drawn by two oxen taken down 
therefrom, and given the . guest-offering 
(atethyeshit).> 


1 S, Br, IH, 2, 4, to IM, 4, L 
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Tantraptra (COVENANT) AND Avduiara 
INITIATION. ? 


A solemn covenant (7dniizaptra) is then 
made by the sacrificer and the priests to 
avoid any change of dissension 
themselves in imitation of the agreement 
made by the gods when they fell out with 


‘one another in the midst of a sacrifice, laying 


down the limits of their respective authorities. 
The Avdudara consecration is next performed 
in imitation of the expiation of offence 


committed by the gods by mutual abuses in _ 


the above dissension. 
-FORENOON: Upasad WITH Pravargya AND Homa. 


Then follows a forenoon-Upasad consist- 
ing in three offerings of ghee to Agni, Soma, 
and Vishnu preceded by Pravargya (offering 
of heated milk), and followed by Homa 
(oblation). This Upasad with its two atten- 
dant rituals is -repeated in the afternoon. 
The two Upasads of this day symbolize the 
siege laid by the gods'to the castle built by 
the asuras in this world for their supremacy, 
the ghee (clarified butter)’ used in the cere- 
mony representing the thunderbolt hurled 
against the castle, Agni its point, Soma its 
barb and Vishnu its connecting piece,® 

‘The night is passed almost in the same 
way as already mentioned. A 


AGNISHTOMA 3rd day. 


Upasada AND PREPARATION OF THE LARGER ALTAR. 


After the performance of the. morning 
Upasad,* the larger altar (sahd-vedi or 
saumtki-vedi) is prepared with its wttara-veds- 
(high altar), The day is concluded with the 
afternoon-upasad.4 


4th day. 
Agni-Pranayana, 


After the completion of the -two Upasads 
in the morning with the accompanying rituals 
some fire-wood from the ahavaxiya hearth 
in the prachina-vamsa is taken to kindle the 
ahavaniya fire of the high altar.’ 


« 1°8.-Br,, IIT, 4, 2 to ILL, 4, 3. 

2~ Ibid., I, 4, 4. 
. 3 This with the following Upasad represents the 
gods’ besiegement of the asuras’ castle in the sky. 

4 §..Br., I, 5, 1 

5 Ibid, HI, 5,1to HI, 6, 2.’ The ahavariya 
fire of the Préchina-vamsa is now regarded as the 
garhapatya fire of the mahg-vedi. The fourth day is 
called upavasatha day, i.e., preparatory to the last or 
Soma-pressing day. 


among | 


’ 
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COMPLETION OF THE mahavedt, 


The cart-shod (Aavirdhana) with th: 
inter-connected sound-holes! (aparazas 
covered with two pressing boards aro i 
pressing skin is constructed in the middle cz 
the larger altar and two carts one of wnicl. 
has been already .noticed are placed in it. 
The shed (sadas) for the priests with its sb 
hearths (Dhishnyas), and two other hearth: 
called Agnidhra and Méarjaliya on the nortl. 
and south of the cart-shed are also raisec or 
the larger altar. 2 ; 


VAISARJINA OFFERINGS, AGNI-SOMA’S JOURNEE» 


Vaisarjina offerings come next follovec 
by Agni-Soma Praxayana in which Some’ 
preceded by Fire to clearthe path of al 
dangers is carried from the enclosed ha.: tc 
the denidhriya shed, and thence to the 
southern portion of the cart-shed.3 ` 


ANIMAL AND OTHER OFFERINGS, ` 


Eleven sacrificial stakes are fitted uz ir 
a row along the eastern limit of the madd 
vedi, One animal victim is now killec 
preceded by eleven fore offerings with ~he 
dpré verses (propitiatory ), and the preparatio1 
of the cooking fire. Then follows a ceremcny 
in which the sacrificer’s wife participates anc 
which is meant to symbolically revive the 
victim in order that a living offering mich 
reach the gods, The omentum ( vapi ) fixec 
on tivo spits is cooked on the abovémenticrec 
fire and offered to .Agni and Soma, the spits 
being offered to the Uvddhvanabhas (Veru) 
A cake of rice and barley is alsc 
given to Indra and Agni followed by thc 
offering of a preparation of gravy (vas) tc 
Air (identified with all the gods), to ‘he 
Regions and Agni-svishtakrit, and eleven by- 
offerings (upaydga) and the same number o; 
after-offerings (axuydga) of sour milk, clarified 
butter, &c., to. various gods. Four Patrisa- 
myajas (offerings) to Soma, Tvashtri, he 
wives of the gods, and Agni come next ir 
order after whicli the edhvaryu priest throws 
away the heart-spit and takes the purificatory 
bath.+ 


1 So called because when soma-plants are 
pressed on them, they give out sounds. 

2 S. Br. HI, 5,2 to HI, 6,2. The various parts 
of the enclosed hall and the larger altar correspond 
to the various components of the human body, 

3 Ibid.. HI, 6, 3. 

4 5. Br, HI, 6, 4 to 11, 6, 5. 


“ 
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Pasu-purodāsa. 
Then to strengthen himself, the sacrificer 
in imitation of Prajapati offers eleven animal 
victims to a number of divinities, 


Agnishioma, 5TH OR Soma-FEAST DAY. 
> The final preparations for the fifth day 
are now taken in band. The adhvaryu 
fetches the Vasativari water supposed to be 
mixed with the blood of the first victim, and 
make the sacrifice sapful. This water is kept 
in the ägnidhra for the night.” 


MORNING ‘PRAYER AND PRELIMINARY CEREMONIES. 


"Before day-break, the preliminary arrange- 
metts for the ceremonies of the fifth (the most 
int portant) day, are made and the morning- 
ı prayer said by the Hoir The adhvaryu 
' fetches. the water on which he has offered 
obletions of ghee, while the wife or wives of 
the sacrificer do the samé in an uneven num- 
ber of ekadhana, pitchers, 

A portion of the Vasativart water is kept 
in the oért’s cup ‘(now called nigrabhya 
water) for moistening the soma-plants at the 
time of pressing, The.water brought by the 
adhvaryu is mixed up*ina trough (adhava- 
niye) with the ekadhana and vasativart water 
for use in preparing the grakas (cups) to be 
mentioned shortly, 2 


THE Small AND Great SOMA-PRESSINGS. 


The morning’ pressing of Soma-plants has 
two divisions small and great, At the Small- 
Pressing (abhishava) Soma-plants® moistened 
with the zigrabhya water are pressed on the 
covered boards of the sound-holes andthe 
issuing somta-juice collected in ‘the Upamsu 
cup and offered to Sirya (Sun). The. soma- 
juice yielded by the Great Pressing (mahā- 
bhishava) is: mixed up with some ‘of -the 
aforesaid: waters and poured into the drona 
pitcher through 4 strainer. 
of grahas (cups) is drawn’ from the Sonta-juice 
either when streaming into the' vessel or wae 
deposited in it, 


` Grahas ‘tours. 


The sacrifice is regarded as Prajipati with 
a human form, the component of which have 
been already mentioned as is represented by the 


S. Bry ui, 9g, I. 

Ibid, IU, 9, 3 4 5 

The Soma-plants representing King Soma 

though pressed with stones and thus slainare sup 

Te to be living for the reason given in-S. Br., 
9, 4,2 


Us 12 ee 
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different parts of the larger altaf and the en- 
closed hall. Some of the grakas symbolize 
the functions of these components, .and some 
others the energies operating through some of 
them. Thus,the high. altar is the nose of 
the Sacrifice, -cart-shed head, four sounding- 
holes passages of the ears and nose, ahavaniya 


_ fire mouth, dguidhriya, and marjaliya fires 


arms, Sadas telly, and gérhapaiya and, 
ahavaniya fires feet., The upamsu graha is 
the out-breathing of. the Sacrifice, antaryama* 
in-breathing, . azvdravayava ` speech, maitrã- 
varana intelligence and- will, svina hearing, 
Sukra and manthi eyes, agrayara trunk; , 
ukthya vital air, and vazsvanara and dhruva 
front and hind vital. airs? The, meaning of 
the offerings of these cups to .the different 
gods is to be understood in the light of the 
Vedig belief that “Prajapati,” the world-man, 
or all-embracing Personality, , is offered up 
anew. in every sacrifice ;, and inasmuch as 
the very dismemberment of the; Lord. of 
Creatures, which took place, at the archotypal 
sacrifice (of. the Purusha-Sikta, of the, Rig- 
Veda, x , 90) was in itself the creation of the 
universe, so every sacrifice is also.a repéti- 
tion of. that first creative act. Thus the 
periodical , sacrifice is nothing else than a 
microcosmic répresentation of the ever-pro- 
ceeding destruction and renewal of, all cosmic 
life and matter.” 3 

Of the grakas, the ‘maztrdvaruna_ is asso- 
ciated with a legend of political significance, 
At first, Mitra and Varuna representing the 
priesthood and nobility respectively were 
disunited. . The. priesthood could ' stand with- 
out the nobility, but not the latter without 
the former. Hence Varuna asked Mitra for 
union, promising to give him the foremost 
place, and thenceforth succeeded” in all his 
deeds, from which followed the moral that a 
Kshattriya should always havea Brahmana 
to advise him and without this all his under-- 
takings would be utter failures, Hence the 
king should always have a Brahman in the 
person of ‘the royal priest’ for ‘his guidance,¢. 


Viprud homa, AND Bavishpavamana Stotra. 


After the performance ofthe Viprud koma, 
anexpiatory oblation for the soma-juice spilt 


* 1 The upamsu and antaryama grahas offered 
immediately after preparation while the rét after 
the offering of Savaniya-purodasas. ` 
2 S. Br, IV, 1, 1, to IV, 2.4: 
3 S. Br, (S. B. E), pt. IV, p, xv. 
. + S., Br, IV, 1,4, 1 
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during the pee the priests and the sacri- 
ficer proceed to the chdtvala (pit), where the 
Bahish bpavamdna-stotva is chanted. This, 
stoéra is, mentioned as a ship bound haven- 
wards, the priests being its spars and oars. 
The Agueshioma victim is then killed for 
Agni and cooked from that time till the 
evening soza-feast. Five sacrificial. dishes 
(purodasa) are oe ‘offered ‘to. particular 
deities, 


Graka ORPEKIRGE AND MORNING soma-FEAST. 


After the offerings of some of the afore- 
said graas which take place next, the priest 
and the sacrificer drink soma-juice left in some 


of the grahas, arid éa? the zdz ; twelve liba- - 


tions are made to the deities of the seasons 
followed by-the recitation of the Ajya-sastra 
and two more offerings ` of cups. The Azya- 
stotra isnext chanted. -Those who take-part 
in this” ceremony drink the remnants ` ‘of ‘the 
soma-juice in the cups? ~ . : 


THE MIDDAY'ĊEREMONIES. 

The midday ceremonies. are almost the 
same as those of the morning, with - these 
noteworthy exceptions, that the. libations? 
(some being different) are fewer, a separate 
stotra is chanted in the sadas and dakshina- 
komas performed for making pfeseribed gifts 
‘to the priests:*: ZE n 


THE EYENING ‘CEREMONIES. ` 

The evening rituals are almost like ‘the 
mornitig, differences being marked jn regard 
to the grahas, chanting of the arbhava-stotra, 
slaughter of the victim already mentioned; 
offering of charu (rice-pap) to Soma andeghee 
to Gandharvas who had no share in the soma- 
drinking, Pätnīvata-Graha to Agni and 
Tvashtri, recitation of the 4gnimäruta-sastra 
and libation from the Harzyejana-graha.* 


Concluding rituals. 


‘The Agnishtoma is concluded’ with thie 


offering of nine Saméshtayajnas ‘to’ bid fare- 
well to the gods invited to the sacrifice. This 
is followed by the (Avadhrita) bath after 
which the sacrificer becomes as pure as a 
child, a rice-pap to Aditi as the concluding 
oblation, the Udayaniyeshiz like the Prdyani- 


i S. Br, 1V,2, 5 to IV, 3, 2 

2 The Mahendra cup drawn previously: is ofered 
he last libation, ` 

S. Br. IV, 3, 3 to LV, 3, 4. 

4 S. Br, IV, 3,5 to TV, 4, 3. 


on 
uz 
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yeshti-.-mentioned before, the offering o. - 
barren cow (or a bullock) to Mitra amw 
Varuna, the Udavasaniyeshti in whicn a cak: 
is offered to, Agni and one or. two othe- 
rituals? . 

This brief sketch of the Aguéshtona wil 


. serve to explain not only the Pavétre whick 


constitutes the opening ritual of the riyasz-a 
but also many other sacrifices which it form 
the basis, and which will be dealt with he-e 
after, K . 


i ` käjasüya Përnāhuti 
'Caxes' TO ANUMATI, NIRRITI, AGNI AND. VISHNU. 

After the Pavitra. comes the Prernāht. 
(Full offering) in which a libation is made o` 
a spoonftl of ghee.. In this ritual, the sacri 
ficer formally ' “resolves to be ‘consecrated tc 
perform the va@asuya. On the following cay 
a cake is offered to Anumati (the personified 
approval of the deities) praying. her to ep- 
prove of his consecration, and`another cake <c 
Nirriti (the goddess of evil) for. averting lar 
“displeasure. „Agni and Vishnu receive cakas 
the next day for _Assenting: to the consecra- 
tion.? : : 


Ji 


OFFERINGS TO AGNI AND Soni. AND’ y INDE A ANL 
ae . . AGNI 


On two successive days,- Agni anc © Sora; 


_ and Indra and Agni, are ‘given offerirgs, ‘or 


gaining security from evil- ‘doers from’ the fizs 
two, and vigour and. energy from the nez 
two. deities, 3. 


oek 


This offering of new grain is also ir tended 
to secure the assent of Indra, Agni, ` Vescz 
devas &c., to the consecration, and obtain 
healthy crops.* 


Chaturmisya, 


The four Seasonal Offerings nex: com- 
mence, the first of which is held onthe fu_- 
moon of Phalgun; and the other three at iz- 
tervals of four months each. During the 
intervals, the ordinary half-month secrifices 
(Darsa-Purna maseshtt) are performed daii + 


xr S.Be, IV, 4, 4 to 1V, 5,2. I am thankfu. to Prof. 
Ramendra Sundar Trivedi, MA, P.ES, for kincy 
lending me the use of his thoughtful MS. notes :n 
Bengali on Agnishtoma,— which have enabled me o 
apportion tke several rituals to the five days covered 
by the sacrifice. 

2 Ibid, V, 2, 3, 16. 

3 Ibid, V, 2 8 7- 8. 

s Ibid., V, 2, 3,9 and H, 4, 3. . be 


drive away the fiends.? | 
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either alternating the Full-moon sacrifice with 
the New-moon, or holding the former on each 
day of the bright fortnights and the latter on 
each day of the dark ones. 
offering called Vazsvadeva (All-gods) is meant 
to secure gods’ approval to consecratfon by 
favouring the sacrificer with abundant food 
and creatures ; the second called Varunapra- 
ghasa is addressed to Varuna in order that he 
might express his assent by makiig the 
creatures free from blémish and disease. By 
the Sadkamedha, i.e., the third seasonal offering 
made to Agni-Anikavat (sharp-pointed Agni) 
and other gods, the sacrificer desires to have 
their assent through safety from his enemies, 
while by the last seasonal offering Sunasirya 
to Vayu and Siirya, he seeks prosperity as an 
indication of their approval, 1. 


Panchavatiya,; Indraturiya, AND Apamarga Joma 


After the seasonal offerings which occupy 
a year, follow Panchav itiya, Tndraturīya, and 
Apamarga homa—all intended to procure 
„safety and security for the sacrificer to enable 
him to perform the sacrifice unmolested. The 
first ritual consists in the ofterings of “fivefold 
cut ghee” to the five winds or breaths, the 
second in offerings to Agni, Varuna, Rudra, 
and Indra, and the third in the performance 
of.a onia. by the apamarga plants to kill. or 


o teassicltend 2 re 


The “triply connected” offerings are (1) 


to Agni and Vishnu, Indra and Vishnu, and 


t S. Br.. V. 2, 4, 1-4. 
2 Ibid, V, 2, 4, 4-20. 


The. first seasonal 


Vishnu for getting men, (2) to Agni and 
Pishan, Indra and Pūshan, and Pūshan for 
cattle, ‘and (3) -to Agni and Soma,’ Indra 
and Soma and Soma for glory. Here Agni 
is the giver, Vishnu guardian of men, Pishan 
protector of cattle, Soma glory, and Indra 
sacrificer.? 


OBLATIONS TO VaISVANARA AND VARUNA. 
The oblations to Vaisvanara and Varuna 


‘take place next, the first for abundance of 


food and creatures, -and the second for 
making the creatures faultless,? 

TWELVE Ratnahavis, sf 
These offerings. constituting. the next 


item, have a special political significance. 


_ These vatnins are (i) commander of the army, 


(ii) purohita, (iii) kshatra,* (iv) queen, (v) 
suta, (vi) gramani, (vii) &shattri, (viii) 
samgrahitri, (ix) bhagadugha, (x) akshavapa, 
and govikartana, (xi) palagala,(xii) NS 4 


(To be deat da 


E Br., V, 2, 5, 1-12. 

: 5 Ibid. a 2, Sy 13-17. i 

“3 Kshatra pana to rajanya in the Taitti- 
vya Samhita, I » 6, 9, I, and Taittirlya-Brahmana, 
1,7, 3,3. Eggeling has | identified kshatra with the 
abstract ‘ruling power.’ Profs. Macdonell and 
Keith (V.I, If; pp. 199, 200) explain ratnin by apply- 
ing it to- “those people of the royal entourage in 
whose houses the ratnahavis was’ performed in the 
course of the Rajasuya.” The » difficulty therefore 
lies in having (i) to consider kshatra as a mere ‘personi- 
fication, and (ii) to apply the term to the king who 
cannot belong to the “royal entourage. a 
` 4 The duties of the officers in this list have . 
been detailed in a previous chapter on the evolution 
of-the. principal state-officials. ‘ 
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THE AGAMAS AND THE FUTURE 
By James H. Cousins, Ta 


NDIA is at present experiencing the inter- 
esting sensation ofa national revival; 
and, like all other such happenings, a 

national revival is no. more confined to 


nationality or nationalism than a religiors 
revival is confined to religion. Suca 
phenomena in the course of Mimen 
history have revealed themselves in retro - 
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pect as incursions of energy from 
the hidden sources of life, to which the 
circumstances of the time have given an 


adventitious bent; and it is not always- 


even certain that the physical location, of 
such movements was their -true home. 
Which reminds me that Mr. G. K. Chester- 
ton has remarked in his book on “The 
Victorian Age in English literatute,” with 
his usual inconsequential profundity; that, 
“towards the end of the. eighteenth 
century, the most important event in 
English history happened in Frante.” That 
is to say, the upheaval in human conscious- 
ness and emotion called the French Revolu- 
tion was far from being exclusively French 
in the scene ofits operation or its results. 
It revolved the world over: it moved: in 
Wordsworth and Byron and Shelley; and 
in the latter is carrying its influence, in 
democratic thought expressed with the 
force of compelling imagination, right into 
the coming times. | me 

It will be thé same with the Indian 
National Revival. The extent. ‘to which 
it means a revival, or perhaps a revolution, 
for instance, in European drama and 
peotry is a matter with regard to which 
positive prophecy may. be safely indulged 
in by anyone who has come into contact 
with the stage and literature of the last 
twenty years in great Britain and Ireland, 
end who has also touched not merely the 
outer side of the work of Rabindranath 
Tegore to which publishers and booksellers 
tave an eye, but the vital force that Yeats 
felz and communicated when he murmured 
the songs of “Gitanjali? through “the 
streets of Dublin, and along the country 
lanes of Normandy. 

But, even within its own territory, the 
Indian National Revival cannot be restrict- 
ed to the political interpretation of nation- 
ality. One listens instinctively for 
reverberations in the arts, in’ science, in 
religion, and one is not disappointed. The 
Calcutta painters and the researches of 
Bose come readily to the mind. Religion, 
however, is not so obvious; and yet lam 
inelined to think that a series of stout 
books, and some slender ones, all bound in 


bright red covers, which have been grow-. 


ing in number on my bookshelf during the 
last four or five years, will be found in 
fuzure to be not isolated literary pheno- 
mena, interesting translations for the 
Sanskrit scholar, but an integral and 
perhaps vitally important constituent of 


the revival. I refer to.the series of transla- 
tions of works on the Tantra,* Shastra or 
Agama, with introductions and commenta- 
ries, by Arthur Avalon. The number of 
their cursory readers is probably small, 
the number of their students smaller still; 
but I think these books will rank -among 
the precious things of the first’ quarter of 
the twentieth century in much the same 
way as “The Secret Doctrine’ of Madame 
Blavatsky and “The Perfect Way” of Dr. 


s Anna Kingsford ranked in the last quarter 


of the ninetéenth. ; 

My purpose in writing this note on, the 
first translations of this “vénerable ‘scrip- 
ture into a European’ language is not to 
enter into exposition or criticism, but to 
express a few general thoughts of a western 
mind which have arisen during a sympa- 
thetic reading of the translations and. the 
discovery of their affinity with and. satis- 
faction ofa need, which is showing. itself 
outside India, for a restatement of religious 
and philosophical principles that will be at 
once wider in their contact with the actual 
constitution of humanity, and. more 
explicit in contrast with the current senti- 
mentality and vagueness of western 
doctrine and mawkish practice. , 

My first contact with the -Tantrik 
teaching was through a footnote in ‘The 
‘Voice of the Silence” in which Madame 
Blavatsky referred ‘to’ several sects of 
“sorcerers” as being ‘‘all Tantrikas.’’ The 
assumption that, since the sorcerers were 
all Tantrikas, all Tantrikas were therefore 
sorcerers, is not necessarily involved in the 
footnote as I now read it with greater 
knowledge and experience. In any case 
even if, Madame Blavatsky adopted a 
hostile attitude to the Tantra, as she 
adopted a hostile attitude to spiritualism, 
we have the example of her great successor, 
Mrs. Besant, who has bridged the gulf 
between Theosophy and Spiritualism—or 
perhaps more accurately, between Theoso- 
phists and Spiritualists ‘in their mutual 
search for the realisation of the inner 
worlds of faculty and experience; an 


. example which encourages those who, in ` 
` the increasing light of modern research to 


which the translations under consideration 


* Principles of Tantra 2 vols ; Tantra of the Great 
Liberation ; Hymns to the Goddess ; Wave of Bliss; 
Greatness of Shiva. -Tantrik Texts 6 vols. (containing 
Tantrabhidana, Shatchakranirupana, Prapancha- 
sara in Kulachudamani, Kalarnava, and Kalivilasa) : 
Studies in Mantra Shastra and Various Essays, 
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are a notable contribution, are impelled to 
seek for the great unities underlying all 
diversities of religious thought and 
experience, even ‘though they may, like 
myself, have found their own path towards 


the centre along another radius of the vast 
. circle of manifestation. i 


`- Apart altogether from the question of 
Vamachara antinomianism or abuses of 


’ Shakta Tantrik ritual within the bounds 


> 


ofthe general morality (which after all is 
only concerned with one portion ofa vast 
Scripture governing not only the Vama- 
charis, Shakta-or otherwise, but other 
&ommunities), the fact that some of the 
root principles and ideas as well as 
practices of Hinduism ancient and modern 


are contained in the Tantrik scriptures, 


makes it incumbent on those who wish to 
understand fully the significance and 
development of religion to rid themselves 
of preconceptions and to study these 
books, in which the translator endeavours 


- to substitute an accurate statement of the 


` ‘lopments that the purposely critical eye _ 


facts for the “general statements by way 
of condemnation” which have been the 
only kind of literature on the Tantras 
heretofore in the English language. “The 
abuses the commoner people,’ he com- 
plains, “as time went on developed such 
proportions as to ultimately obscure all 


other matters in the Tantra; ‘thus depriv-- 


ing them ofthat attention which is their 
due.” Unfortunately itis just such deve- 


lights upon. It abuses Islam for the 
banalities of Mohurram festivities, igno- 
ring the fact that tiger-dancing and sword 
feats have no more bearing on the teach- 
ings of Koran than “Blind man’s buff” at 
a Christmas party has on the Sermon on 
the Mount. The translator undertakes 
to show that behind the alleged ‘black 
magic and sensual rites” there exists 
within the Tantra “a high philosophical 
doctrine and the means whereby its truth 
may be realised through development,” 
and the student who is worthy of the 
name can hardly escape the conclusion 
that the translator has succeeded in his 
great and memorable work. Indeed, the 
success achieved on the purely expository 
side is all the time enhanced by the challen- 
ging phenomenon ofa decried and abused 
Eastern scripture being championed with 
missionary ardour (albeit 
judicial manner) by a writer whose name 
takes him outside India in race (thoug 
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in the most 


4)" 


the suggestion of France in one megaziac 
might be modified in front of Burne Jones’. 
unfinished picture of Arthur in Avaloz) 
and who expresses the most ancient and 
profound truths in the most excelent 21 
modern English. Mr. Kipling may try-o 
put a big “barrage? between East acd 


‘West on the surface of the earth, bit 


apparently under the surface there may De 
passages: and channels beyond his ken, 


. Reincarnation may be a‘useful key, 


The press criticisms in the West which 
followed the first publication of the tra- 
slations offered an excellent examole >f 
that process of finding, in a thing tkct 
which we are capable of finding, waich 1s 
referred to in a non-Tantrik scripture zs 
“the savour of life unto life or of dearh 
unto death.” Such journals as had been 
in touch with recent western movemer s 
in the direction of cultivating the esote-—c 
sense, not merely in mythological azi 
theological matters but in all relatiozs 
of life—seeing layer uponlayer ofsigniLcar.e 
and analogy in the simplest of acts— 
welcomed the work on the strength of<ze 
percentage of wisdom which it disclosec, 
and notwithstanding a frankly observed 
percentage of matter which is unfamiliz~, 
and therefore repugnant, to the weste-a 
mind. 

But there were other journals of tre 
“literary” and “oriental” order, to whica 
the surface value of a thing makes most 
appeals which fixed their critical eres ca 
certain phases of the Tantra Shastrz. 
They found a spot on the sun, ignored the 
shining surface, and proceeded to prophesy 
worse than the plagues of Egypt as a 
sequel to the publication of books on tke 
Tantra. 

To value this kind of criticism tor what 
it is worth, one has only to imagine tka 
effect of a first reading of certain portion: 
of the Old Testament ona simple fol.ow:> 
of some gentle and peace-loving faita. Z 
he was as verbally clever as he war fo-- 
getful, or perhaps ignorant, of humac 
psychology, he would probably epenc 
himself in a piece of parallel ‘“‘smartzess 
to that of the “Atheneum” thus :—“Iz 
appears that this Psalm of David is the 
first to be translated into English, Ur 
fortunately “the programme of similar 
enterprises projected by the translato~ de- 
prives us of the hope that it might alsc 
prove the jast.”’ 


The objection of the “Atheneum” 
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reviewer to the publication of the Tantra 
Shastra is that in it “we find the lofty 
conceptions of earlier and purer beliefs 
often almost entirely obscured by brainless 
hocus-pocus and debasing and sensual 
rites.’ We may pass by the suggestion 
of hocus-pocus with a reference to` the 
illuminating circumstance that a man of 
the eminetice of Edward Carpenter (in his’ 
recently published Autobiographical Notes) 


caa see nothing but literary hocus-pocus - 


in the prose of George- Meredith. The 
calling up of the ghosts of the dead, or the 
evocation of unseen powers. by mantra, 
may be hocus-pocus in the East : when it 
is done by the witch of Endor in the 
Hebrew scriptures it is. quite another 
matter ! dy ie 

The objection of the non-Christian 
reader to certain of the Psalms of David 
and to certain incidents in his history, 
would probably be grounded on the blood- 
thirstiness of the poet, his claims to the 
monopoly of a Divine Power which seems 
more savage than divine, and a sensuality 
that ‘had- no qualms (until afterwards 
when found out) in stooping to conspiracy 
and lying, not to mention murder by 
proxy. This is not, of course, all that is 
to be said on the subject, but it is the 
parallel to the “Athenzeum” attitude to 
the Tantra. The Atheneum would assert 
that the iniquities of the Psalmist’ were 
part of hishuman nature and the circum- 
stances of his time, and did not invalidate 
the truth of Christian teaching precisely 
as an apologist of the Tantras might claim 
that past abuses in the application of 
some general principles of the Shakta 
shastra do not touch their truth. 

This attitude of exclusiveness on both 
sices is one of the inevitable things in 
htman ‘nature, and one of the most inter- 
esting of psychological problems. It is 
also the greatest bar to the unification 
of religion, and can only’ be undermined by 
scientific and rational advance, or over- 
leaped by intuition which comes from 
spiritual experience, I remember well a 
quaint and much respected figure in Dublin 
university life some twenty’ years ago, 
a Professor of Oriental Languages or 
scmething of the kind, whose name now 
elades me. Indeed, my only memory of 
his personality is of a brown_skin and a 
foreign head-dress. But I remember the 
impact which a reply of his to some teas- 
ing undergraduates made on me, They 


-'doxy’”’) and 
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twitted him of heathen ignorance in wor- 
shipping a God with three heads. He 
smiled and said it was almost as bad as 
worshipping a God with three personsa 


_ sly dig at their-Trinitarianism which they 


did not anticipate, and which helped at 
least one searcher after truth a stage 
nearer his desire. It is easy for the wester- 
ner to condemn the “heathen practice” of 
‘slaughtering goats in the Temple of Kali, 
and it is equally easy forthe westerner to 
excuse the slaughtering, not for religious 
sacrifice but for appetite, of vast numbers 
cf cattle and sheep ; which is funny and 
very sad. 

It is somewhere round this point that 
the twin globes of heterodoxy (“your 
orthodoxy (“my ’doxy”’ 
revolve. There are reprehensible practices 
connected with Tantrik observance; but 
honesty compels the recognition of the fact 
that every practice supposed to be 
encouraged by the Tantras with a view to. 
the attainment of occult . powers or 
spiritual illumination is duplicated outside 
Tantrik observance, and with no other 
motive than self-gratification. 

The difference in position seems to be 
this; Christianity (which is the nominal 
religion of the critics of Tantra, in the 
West, and must therefore mainly be referred 
to) narrows itself to a counsel of perfection 
in conduct, and hence, since the true 
observers of Christ’s injunctions (‘‘Recom- 
pense no man evil for evil”—illustrated by 
the Great War!) are in an obvious 
“microscopic minority,’ reduces the 
participants in salvation toasmall and 
choice company. Christianity, as ordinarily 


interpreted, puts an impassable gulf 
between the ideal and human nature. The 
Agama, on the contrary, throws its 


curcumference around the whole circle of 
human activity, and by linking every phase 
of conduct with religion, endeavours to 
litt conduct from stage to stage, not, as in 
non-Tantrik observance, by focussing 
attention on the act itself, which only 
intensifies it, but by gradually raising 
consciousness which will in due time 
influence conduct. It includes worship 
with flesh-foods, intoxicants and sex, 
because it recognises that these are 
inherent in certain stage of human develop- 
ment, and because it believes that they are 
more certain to be transcended through 
being associated with the religious idea 
than through being left alone, or in an 
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antagonistic relationship to religion. Iam 
quite aware that this statement of the 
matter will shock any of my western 


friends who happen to read these lines :. 


it shocks the Nonconformist lobe of my 
own brain which had a quarter of a 
century of careful development. But I 
cannot ignore the phallic element involved 
in every Christian marriage ceremony, and 
I cannot forget the fragments of slaughter- 
ed and cooked animals that are on every 
wedding-breakfast table. It all depends 
on mental adjustments, and what the 
great educationist, Herbart, calls the 
‘apperception masses” that spring into 
relationship in response to impacts from 
without. The Mahadevi herself anticipat- 
ed the degrading tendency of human nature 
in the Kali Yoga when she said to Shiva: 
“I fear, O Lord! that even that which 
thou hast ordained for the good of men 
will, through them, turn out for evil.” But 
it would be as foolish to attribute the 
debasement of the observance to the 
Tantra as a whole as it would be to blame 
the gigantic slaughter and gluttony of 
Christmas on the teachings of Jesus Christ. 
He Himself commanded his followers to do 
all things in His Name: Tantra takes the 
all to its fullest extent. ` 
We must not, however, allow ourselves 
to be lured into the very mistake which we 
are condemning, that is, the fixing of 
attention on that which is, in reality, only 
a fractional part of Tantrik teaching and 
practice even in its Shakta form. It is 
enough to expose the falsity of the current 
_attitude of criticism, avd to point out that 
the Tantra, recognising the spiritual grada- 
tions of human evolution, not only takes 
cognizance of the ‘debasing and sensual” 
aspects of human nature, and tries to 
elevate them through religion, but puts its 
Severest condemnation on those who 
participate in the lower rites when in 


consciousness they belong to the higher: 


levels of evolution. 
It is this recognition of psychic distinc- 


tions that marks the Tantra as a scripture’ 


that will appeal more.and more to the 
future. Science has passed inwards from 
the physical to the psychical, and it will 
draw religion with it in due time, and 
leave those systems outside that have not 
a psychological basis to their faith and 
practice, In this respect the Agamas 
present a contrast to Christianity ; not 
that the kernel of Christianity does not 
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come from the same-hidden. Tree as all th: 
other great Religions, but the overgrowth. 
have, in the case of Christian faith anc 
practice, obscured the implicit psychologr 
of the system by sentimentality. The- 
Tantra Shastra in this respect alsc 
presents a contrast to that other veser 
able presentation of the relationship o” 
Humanity to Divinity and the Universe 
the Vedanta, not, however, in ulti 
mates, but in method. “The Tantra,’ 
as the editor says, ‘‘harmonises Vedaatic 
monism and dualism. Its purpose is 
to give liberation to the jiva by a method 
through which monistic truth is reacaed 
through the dualistic world.” That is to 
say, it accepts the principle of the One Ab- 
solute as source and goal of evolution, sut 
it focusses its attention on a point nearer 
human power and substitutes for phi- 
losophical dissertation, practice based on 
knowldge of, and relation with the relative 
world, though with the Absolute as a.m. 
It says to the spiritual athlete, “Your zim 
of a development so harmonious thatit 
will appear to be as one, is excellent, but 
you will not secure it by discussion or 
meditation merely: you must realise -he 
actuality (if not the philosophical realty) 
ot biceps and triceps, and descend to push- 
ing against walls and, moving yourself 
up and down ona piece of common iron 
stretched between two ordinary woocen 
supports.” It says, “Faith is good, kut 
it is unwise to defer practice until faith is 
secure. Get to work, and faith will follow, 
and be more than mere faith ;’—an injunc. 
tion whieh is not far removed from the 
Christian commandment to the: disciple 
to live the life and he shall know of the 
doctrine. ? 

There is a further distinction which has 
to be marked. Simple religion, such as 
Christianity, removes God from Eis 
creation, and removes Him also from fall 
contact with a complete humanity by 
speaking of Him as single-sexed, and 30 
vitiating the whole superstructure of 
commentary aud custom. Simple philo- 
sophy, onthe other band, reduces every- 
thing to abstraction. The Tantrik teacher, 
however, declares: “It is as impossible =o 
hold the firmament between a pair of tonzs 
as it is to worship an attributeless 
Brahman by a mind with attributes.” 
Tantra, replaces the attributeless as an 
object of contemplation by Shakti (the 
Creative Energy in all its forms, personificd 
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as feminine) as an object of worship, and 
holds that the subtler aspects of Shakti 
can only be reached through Her physical 
and mantra forms. 

Thus the Tantra Shastra unites the 
religious and philosophic functions of hu- 
man nature by presenting a system which 
is in line with modern’ psychology inits 
recognition of. human divergencies on the 
level and in the vertical, and which at the 
same time gives to human and ,éxtra-hu- 
man powers the warmth and appeal of 
personality. 
Christianity or Islam, notwithstanding 
the weird kind of propagandist arithmetic 
that taught mein my ignorant youth that 
Hindus worshipped a thousand “gods” 
(bat always spelt with a small g) when in 
sinple reality the thousand gods (as far 
as Tantra Shastra is concerned) are but 
names for aspects and operations of the 
Mahadeva as recognition of the “Divine 
intmanence” which is slowly but certainly 
finding its way into the advanced religions 
of the West. f 

But the monotheism of the Shakta Tan- 
tra (that is, its unifcation of the funda- 
mental duality, of Shiva-Parvati on the 
thither side of manifestation) is unassail- 
akle. This Shastra is never guilty of the 
inconsistency of attributing to the One 
Absolute actions and qualities which can 
orly properly belong to degrees of relati- 
vity. Thus it escapes the maze of contra- 
diction in which orthodox Christian exe- 
gesis has lost itself (like Daedalus and 
-carus in the-labyrinth of their own build- 
inz) by claiming its God as the Ore and 
Only, and then degrading that lofty con- 
ception to participation in prejudices and 
actions belonging purely to the relative 
planes of the untverse. The Agama also 
escapes the coldness and impersonality of 
philosophical abstraction which ‘is only 
endurable by the few who are able to brea- 
the in “the chill air that enfolds the wise.” 
Pure philosophy has never countenanced 
the personal element in devotion, other- 
wise it would not have been philosophy 
bet religion. Long ago Cesar said that 
those who followed philosophy did not 
worship the gods. So much the worse 
foz philosophy as a moving influence in 
human advancement; it remains the in- 
selectual interest of the learned few, when 
it might have been the inspirer and up- 
lifter of the unlearned but intelligent 
many. The need of the future, nay, of the 


It is as monotheistic as | 
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present as I have pointed out in my book. 
“The Bases of -Theosophy’’—is a restate- 
ment of truth in a form and througha 
method that will make religion philosophi- 
cal and philosophy religious; and it 
appears to me that the Tantra Shastra, 
being based on an experimental and de-_ 
monstrable psychology, and vivified by 
the breath of personal devotion, and made 
practical by application in daily life, is 
bound to exert an ever-increasing influence 
on humanity as it rises towards the needs 
which the Shastra supplies, including a 
ritual, with regard to which the editor 
in a moment of refreshing: belligerency, 
says: “Doubtless, to the newer ‘protes- 
tant’ spirit, whether issuing from Europe, 
Arabia or elsewhere, all ritual is liable to 
be regarded as ‘mummery,’ except, possi- 
bly, the particular and perhaps jejune 
variety which it calls its own.....for even 
the most desiccated protestantism has not 
been able altogether to dispense with it.” 
It is declared that the Tantra Shastra; 
was given as the scripture suitable to the 


` Kali Yuga. The degeneracy of humanity 


in the present age was not considered to 
be capable of being influenced through spe- 
culation and meditation alone ; but rather 
through discipline and mantrik practices 
that would vibrate through the material 
incrustations of the ages, and shake con- 
sciousness into activity. “The word is a. 
mere display of letters,” says the author, 
referring to mere philosophical discussion, 
“whilst mantra ‘is a mass of radiant 


energy. Sayings give advice to men of 


the world, whilst mantras awaken super- 
human shakti.” 

Yet, while it may be quite true that a 
people gets just the government which it 
deserves, it is certain that an age does not 
get the regenerating influence that it needs 
in the same measure as the need. That 
which would assuredly be its salvation is 
always in advance. In earlier and less 
sophisticated times, the disease and its 
remedy may have existed and been applied 
side by side ; but today we have an extra-. 
ordinary monster (compounded of cheap 
literature and cheaper education) called 
Enlightened Public Opinion, or sometimes 
The Man in the Street, that interposes 
itself between principles of reform and 
their execution, and labels as “premature” 
the age’s most urgent need. That has 
been the experience of reform in the West, 
particularly during the last six or seven 
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years in which it has become obvious to 
a few clear-seeing minds that the general 
vulgarisation and materialisation of life 
which was setting in all over the world 
(not excluding India) was the direct out- 


come of a predominantly masculine atti- - 


tude and organisation in affairs, including 
religion. Hence the struggle which deve- 
loped not only in Great Britainand Ireland 
but in America, Russia andelsewhere, with 
faint echoes in India as yet, for the 
active participation of the feminine 
element- in all departments of life ; with 
all that hangs upon that element not 
merely in the matter of sex difference, but 
in the qualities of conservation . (which. 
is not conservatism as many erroneously 
think), intuition, devotion, sacrifice, which 
must become active complements of the 
masculine qualities of aggression, reason, 
question, acquisitiveness, if a balanced 
human organization and character are to 
be achieved. : i 7 


That struggle not only challenged the 
maleexclusiveness of politicsinits personnel 
‘and its interests and methods, but invaded 
the very pulpits of Christendom. So 
acutely, indeed, did some women feel the 
lack. of the presentation of the feminine 
side of lifein the ordinary churches, that 
they banded themselves into a church run 
by women, but witha pulpit freely open 
to both sexes, and a liturgy and attitude 
that was exclusively human. rea 


This innovation was,I am convinced, 
the deepest indicator of the source of the 
lopsided order of things ; thatis,a purely 
masculine concept of Divinity, and a con- 
sequent purely masculine religious organi- 
zation with its sequel, a purely masculine 
social machine. The consciousness of that 
defect is growing in Europe, aided by the 
last great example of the logical end of 
unrelieved masculine aggression, the Euro- 
pean War. The fullinclusion of the femi- 
nine element in public life will be the great 
fight of the immediate future, together 
with the uprising of a complete democracy 
(displacing the pseudo-democracies of to- 
day) based on the equal rights and duties 


of men and women in the human household - 


of the State. £ 


These circumstances, and the manner 
in which they are capable of being met by 


. promise of a future. 


the Tantra Shastra, give another grourd 
for the belief that some of the fundamerczai 
principles of this Ancient scripture will 
become one of the religious influences u 
modern life, not necessarily directly in tae 
sense of superseding Christianity in tae 
West, but certainly vin an interaction 
through which the Shaxta Shastra will 
help as en irritant, so to speak, in tre 
great oyster of. western, and perhaos 
eastern, religion, to produce the Moth:er- 
pearl of a complete aad true religicas 
exegesis and practice. 

’ All things are possible to a scripture 
whose supreme personifications, Shiva acd 
Parvati, give and receive instructicn 
mutually, the feminine side being of equal 
importance with the masculine. On the 
knees of the Mother, as the author puts it, 
all quarrels about duality and non-duali-y 
are settled. When the Mother seats ke-- 


- self in the heart, then everything, be it 


stained or stainless, becomes but an orzn- 
ment for Her lotus feet.” “She lives in tLe 
bodies of all living creatures wherein She s 
present in the form of energy, even in such 
lifeless things as rocks and stories. There 
is no place in the world where the s23- 
stance of Mahamaya is not.” Here we 
have an anticipation of modern scientifc 
thought as to the universal permeation of 
energy; but the. Tantrik idea of energy -s 
of a Consciousness, and therefore of a 
Power related to personality, and so, cap- 
able not merely of scientific study but of 
worship, though the worship is always (£9 
the higher Tantrika) with the realizatica 
of the vassing nature (maya) of al 
limitation by contrast with the Suprere 
Reality. 

With such an ideal as the Divine Father 
and Mother, equal in all respects in maz - 
festation, and One beyond manifestatior ; 
and with all the implications of influerc2 
on conduct and organization inherent ‘a 
such a belief; one is moved to pray for the 
purification of practice where such purifica- 
tionis needed, so that the Shastra may 
without obstruction fulfil the prophecy cf 
its future ; for if is no less a spiritual than 
it is a physical truth, that itis only when 
masculine and feminine are in equal, cc- 
operation, though through dissimilar func- 
tions, that there is the possibility and 
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A SUMMER OUTING IN AMERICA m 


~ w 
“By Dr. SUDHINDRA BOSE OF THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA. 


ATE this summer I-went for a few day’ 
L outing into the western part of thé 

` United States, away from the noise, 
the dust, and the stuffy atmosphere of the 
city. Ilived in a quiet little farm housé 
shaded by fine cotton trees; evergreens, and 
maples. They break the violence of the 
prairie winds andafford protectionagainst 
the drifting snows of the winter. We had ` 
a delightful environment. All around us the 
land rose and fell in long rhythmical 
sweeps like ocean swells. They were 
waving with green corn and golden oats. 
From the swinging hammock on the lawn 
I could see the red barn, the tall wind-mill, . 
chicken coups, and jumble of wagons and 
buggies. Facing the barn was a super- 
annuated tool shop, around which were. 
gathered in confusion a harvester, a raker, 
a manure spreader, and a pile of numerous 
otker farming implements. The place was 


-vocal with all kinds of domestic noise. I 


heard the cackling of hens, crowing -of old 
roosters, bellowing of cattle, grunting of 
pigs, and néighing ot'horses. To this was- 
added the music of birds in the groves and 
fields. The turtle doves, the robins, the 
orioles, the bob-whites, the whip-poor- 
wills—they all sang lustily. mo, f 

Our house was not on the main tho- 
ronghb-fare ; it was located. on a byway. 
Whenever anybody went by, the farmer, 
his wife, and their little child with perfectly 
unlaundered face, would run out to the 
porch to see who he was. They would 
say: “Thats Tom Jones driving to 
town”; ‘Sure enough there’s shorty Smith 
taking his wife out for the first time in his 
new automobile!” ; “By gosh, who in the 
world is that fellow? He must be a 
stranger ’rotind here. Darr it!” 

The region was infested with swarms of 
insects. Mosquitos were as large as flies, 
and flies big enough to: pass for grasshop. 
pers. As-a measure of protection against 


-these pests, every door and window was 


covered with fine iron screens. 
The air-was damp, especially in the 
morning. It seemed that one could take a 


handful of air, and squeeze the water out 
of it. But by noon it became scorching 
hot. “Ill bet the old thermometer is regis- 
tering hundred and ten in the shade,” 
remarked the farmer’s hired hand. “How. 
do you stand it, Fred?” “Ah-h, this i8 
good for you—gets the old sap out of your 
system. Oh, man!” 

My sleeping room being the western end 
of the. house was hot—desperately hot— 
during the first part of the night. Indeed, 
a baker’s oven in comparison would seem 
like a. cool refrigerator. When this was 
mentioned to the farmer’s wife the next 
morning she joked and laughed aboutit. 

“You ought to think of our hard winter 
-and try tq be comfortable. Summer ain’t 
half so bad as winter—you bet your boots 
hit ain’t. Do you know how cold it gets 
here ? The mercury takes a drop at times 
forty below zero. Y-a-a-s, sit; she does. 
If we baye to go in the yard in a real cold. 
winter we walk backward.” : 

“Backward ? Why ?” 

“Well, you see, if we go straight ahead 
we'll not get enough air to breathe. Our 
breath will freeze in front of usin a chunck 
and we will come to a dead stop !” , 
` In the country, men and women, even 
women, dress plainly and live economically. 
It is somewhat refreshing to a man coming 
trom the city, where the frivolity, the 
extravagance, and the vanity of women 
are frightful. Not many years ago they 
used to wear hats almost as big as an 
umbrella; and they would put on false 
hair by the armful. A distinguished ma- 
thematician calculated: “Twenty horses 
make one mattress; twenty mattresses 
make one girl.” Now in the country you 
do not find the farm lasses dolling up in 
such fashion. They seem to go in more for 
solid things than the facade type of life. 

We were far enough from the city; and 
yet near enough to see all the evidences of 
modern city culture. My host took two 
monthly magazines, one weekly. periodical, 
and two daily newspapers. There were 
also some books in the house; but for the - 
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most part they stood on the shelf ‘like 
soldiers at attention. No one bothered 
them. Then the bill-boards, barns, fences, 
and walls over the countryside announced 
with all the fluency of pictorial art the 
coming of circus, the sale of bargain goods, 
the date of an approaching auction. Some 
of these advertisements were far from 
cheering. Here is an announcement from 
a life insurance company : 


m We will look after the loved 
4 ones at home. We will care for Y 

è W 
“ ‘them hetter than you did. Insure 


; WHEN YOU ARE DEAD % 
a 
iy 


AN Widow & Orphan’s Insurance Co. v 


is Í RA 
GN You die—we do the rest. A 
$25 


` - wv 
The following is an advertisement of a 
proprietor of à cemetery telling-why you 
should be buried as soon as possible: - _ 
R OAKLAND CEMETERY y 
4 ` ù 
A Most Attractive Resting Place W 
Absolutely Secure. No one will ¥ 


disturb you. Better than a v 


233222333 


AN W 
a burglar proof vault. y 
fm . i 
a ` KH 
BN 4 ive us’ ial. $ pA 
RO. Give us’ a trial y 
Necceeces: seeeeeeceseceeesceceses 


_ A most useful and important thing in 
the house was the telephone, which con- 
nected us with all the farms in the district 
and with all the people in the outside 
world. The telephone line was built by 
the farmers themselves, and it costs each 
family using the line only seven or eight 
rupees a year. Wishing to have the cor- 
rect time one night, I called up the “cen. 
tral” and asked for the intormation.. ; 
_ “What time?” repeated thé girl oper- 
ator. 
“Yes.” 
“Bed time.” 
“I know; but what time isit by your 
clock ?” 
- “Quarter of nine,” came the peeved 


at once with the ` W- 


reply after a few seconds’ silence, 

“You are not mad at me, operator, at2 

ou ?” 

You bet!’ o 

American farmers have no fancy ‘o- 
manual labour. Everything, or nea-l> 
everything, is done by machinery. In mak- 
ing hay, for instance, the grass is Erst cu: 
down with a mower, it is raked witha. 
raker, and then loaded on a wagon witi v. 
Self-hay-loader. When the wagon -eaz:e: 
the barn yard, the hay is put on the seecac 
floor of the barn with the hay-fork zac 
pully drawn by a team of horses. Yor 
who sit at home in India and read of th 
glorious American farming opportunize: 
do not realize that farming in this counirr 
is a specialized science. Farmers in orcet 
to be successful must have brains, anc 
must be able to mix their brains with scil. 

I was seized with an incurable ambit:or 


` to play the farmer. So I jumped intc c 


pair of blue overalls, put on a cheap, brza 
brimmed straw hat, and a pair cf ccv- 
hide boots, and started to learn the mvs- 
teries of farming. What a strange world 
opened before my eyes! Whata bewilder- 
ing variety of experiences crowded irto ry 
life in the cdurse of a few short hou-s! 
The first and the most important discove-y 
I made was that, notwithstanding ry 
residence for over a dozen yearsir Am2- 
rica, I know nothing about practical Arme- 
rican farming. Did I know how zo ezt 
weeds with a reaper? No. What is a 
reaper? Did I know how to pull weeds in 
the potato patch? No. How could I tell 
potato vines from weeds? They look <1- 
most alike. Did I know how tò dig pota- 
toes with a pitch-fork ?-No. My fork ked 
an unpleasant ‘habit of getting intc every - 
potato in the potato hill. Did I kncv 
how to drive a hay-rack team? No. RiJ- 
ing on a hay-rack is as uncertair a-d 
dangerous a business as riding ona bucz- 
ing, “bare-back Missouri mule. Could I 
drive that binder in the oat field ? No, 
As soon as these four big fiery horses star -- 
ed down the hill, I forgot all aboat tze 
machine and there was no grain cut. 

- It was just “no”, “no,” “no”—one eve~- 
lasting “no” from sun-rise to sun-set. My 
boss treated me with every indulgenze cve 
to an amateur farmer. He did not speak 2 
cross word at all the mistakes I made ct 

«his expense. He smiled and helped m2 
along good-naturedly till I mastered a paz- 
ticular job, 
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Did I think that because I was born 
ander the burning sun of India I was heat- 
proof? I did not know myself. I was not 
jut in the field two hours when my hands 
were badly sun-burnt. They looked as if 
key had been dipped into a can of red 
saint. And as for my manicured finger 
nails, alas!—they seemed to be so many 
dirty black stubs soaked in an ink-well. 

I was a little tired, but I enjoyed my 


` Jay’s work immensely. It was a part of 


the program of my outing; it was fun. 
Sapper over, I went to the front porch and 
hummed : nae 

Now the day is over, | 

Night is drawing nigh ; 

Shadows ot the evening 

Steal across the sky. 

And as the twilight deepened into dark. 
ness, the farmer, his wife, and their girl 
“help” gathered around the piano in the 
parlor and sang many sweet melodies. 
The following song, entitled “Memories”, 
seemed to be their most popular number 
for they sang it again and again: 

Round me at twilight come stealing,— 

Shadows of days that are gone ; 

Dreams of old days revealing— 

Mem-’ries of love’s golden dawn. 

Sun-light may teach me forgetting,— 

Moon-light brings thoughts that are ; 
s new ; 

Twilight brings sighs and regretting,— 

Moon-light means sweet dreams of you. 
Tke harvest moon was then up. Isat in 

„silence and saw it flood the earth with 
silvery beams. There was quiet, quiet 
everywhere. 

Farmers usually begin their day at five 
inthe morning, and seldom get through 
their work before eight in the evening, ex- 
cept Sundays and holidays when they go to 
the city for a “good time.” My host, who 
had a large automobile, ordinarily knock- 
ed off work at five on Saturdays so that 
ue could go to town. -o 

Mr. Farmer was a simple soul; but 
Mrs. Farmer thought he was Moses and 
Solomon all rolled into one. I always 
knew when he was getting ready to go 

out. I could hear him order bis wife in 
lear high tones: “Ok Mary! what time 
is it? Where’s my shoes ?”?”; “Will you 
get my clean clothes ready ? Ho, bum I”; 
“Oh Mary ! Where’s the soap and towel ?”; 
“Button this old collar for me, will you ?”; 
‘“Where’s my clean handkerchief, Mary ?”; 
“Will you be getting the ear ready, for me, 


wifey ?......I’ve got to hustle. Didja hear 
me ??? f 

Well do I envy the married man, for I 
have to admit that I am “single’—as 
yet. ` i f: 

The farmer had the name of a liberal, 
accommodating husband. Onceas they were 
about to start for the town his wife (I 
believe I am disclosing no momentous in- 
ternational secret in telling) asked, “Can 
you let me have a little money, Fred ?” 
“Certainly, my dear,” said he breathlessly. 
‘about how little ?” 

Life on the farm is placid, uneventful. 
Occasionally the neighboring town holdg 
a tair. During my stay in the country, the 
town had a county fair; which is really an 
institution, an organized agency, for the 
improvement of agriculture in the com- 
munity and forrural betterment in general. 
The fair secured high-grade exhibits of im- 
plements and machinery, of horses, cattle, 
sheep, poultry, fruits, vegetables, embroid- 
ered and crochet work, cake, jelly, pre- 


. serves, jam, and various other products of 


the household and the farm. Prizes were 
offéred for the best displays. The fair was 
not only educational, but had many 
features of amusement and entertainment. 
There were the acrobatic performances, 
band music, bicycle races;. motor races, 
vaudeville acts, jugglery, and display of 
fireworks. Farmers by carloads went to 
the fair to havea pleasant time as well as 
to compare notes and exchange ideas on 
better farming. ` 

The people in the neighborhood came to 
our place on two nights to hold the meet- 
ings of the Farmer’s Educational and Co- 
operative Union. Itis an organization to 
promote the welfare of the country people. 
Some of the objects of the Union, as stated 
by one of its members, are to discourage 
credit and mortgage, assist members in 
buying and selling, secure and maintain 
uniform, prices for farm products, bring 
farming up to the standard of other indus- 
tries and enterprises, and “strive for 
harmony: and good-will for. all mankind 


‘and brotherly love among ourselves.” 


These farmers’ unions are to be found in 
practically all sections of agricultural 
America. They start first with township, 
then they spread over a county and per- 
fect a county organization, next they join 
the state association and form a state 
union, and finally, they enter the national 
corporation, composed of various state 
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- unions, and receive the 

` national character. 
Thus nearly all the 
farmers of all the town- 
ships in every state of 
the Republic are banded 
together to advance 
their own special in- 
terest. 

‘ Agriculture stands 
out head and shoulder 
above all other indus- 
tries in America. It has 
more real capitalization, 
larger net value of pro- 
duct, and employs more 
men than any other 


branch of industry. k 
Moreover agriculture A three-bottom plow drawn by Kerosene-burning tractor, 
, 


the counties. The 
government appropri- 
ates for each organi 
county about thirty-six 
hundred rupees annaal- 
ly. I happened to run 
into the County Farm 
Agent of the county I 
was staying in. He took 
me riding with him, im 
his automobile while on 
a visit to the farmers of 
his district. “I come not © 
in the attitude of a 
teacher, but as a helper 
and co-operator,” was 
,the modest statement 
of his purpose to farm- 
CuttinglOats with a grain-binder. ers. I soon found 
furnishes nearly four- 
fifths of the raw 
material necessary for 
American manufactured 
goods. The farmer is, 
therefore, the strength, 
the back-bone of the 
nation. The most note- 
worthy thing about 
American farming is 
that itis backed by the 
government at every 
> step. Take the county 
agent movement, which 
maintains a County 
Farm Agent. This move- 
- ment is supported large- 
ly by government aid, 
though supplemented 
by tands raised within 
Sao o 20%—-6 
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_ out that it was his business to slove the 

; ricultural problems of the county, to 
elp standardize the most profitable farm 

| —— methods and products. To be more speci- 
| fie, the work of the County Agent is divid- 
___ ed into four main heads : first, the organi- 
$ zation of county agricultural demonstra- 
_ tions. This includes such things as poultry 
__ and horticultural demonstrations, finding 
ò those types of crops best adapted to the 


` second function is the co-operation with 
` the individual farmer in order to help him 
solve the problems that confront him 
_ daily. The third function is co-operation 
i rite fairs, short agricultural courses, 
. farming clubs; and, the fourth, aid to 
= Tural schools in interesting the children 
-~ in seed selection, seed test- 
_ ing, calfclubs, sheep clubs, 
and many other things of 
value to agricultural youths. 
The office of the County 
Farm Agent is a clearing 
house of advanced agricul- 
i tural, commercial, and 
social ideas, and the man 
who is at the head of the 
\ office is, as might be expect- 
= ed, a very capable man. 
| He isnot only a graduate 
| of an agricultural college, 
; but he is equipped with 
parctical farming experience 
_ hecessary to give advice on 
agriculture and to conduct 
demonstrations. 
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E Some.of the farms are of 

| immense size, occupying as 

| many as five hundred acres ofland. The 
| average farm is about one hundred 
anà sixty acres, “As the country is 
-~ more settled and all the available land 
Ue is taken up, the big farms will be cut up to 
© eighty or one hundred acres,” I was told. 
Be “Farmers then, though having small 


_ farms, will make more money through in- 
_ tensive farming than they do now.” Many 
_ (of the farmers, by the way, do not own 
_ the farms on which they live; they are 
| mere tenants. They do not, therefore, 
| ~ make permanent homes. ‘In fact, they do 
_ not have any such thing as ancestral 
| homes. Farmer, landowner or tenant, 
| moves on from one place to another every 
| few years. And as soon as he has 
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county, the building up of pastures. The, 
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goes to live in a ‘town as a “retired 
farmer.” 

The gifted Dr. Elliót of Harvard said in 
one of his books that “Christianity should 
be expressed in terms of democracy in the 
United States, and not in terms of king- 
ship.” So toward the close of my outing 
I plodded along the highway one morning, 
bright and early, to see the clergyman, 
who lived about two miles from our farm. 
I wanted to ask him about the Christian 
tendencies of the community, 

“Are these farmers very religious ?” I 
asked him. 

“Very,” he replied emphatically as He 
was cutting the grass in the yard,‘‘very reli- 
gious so far as church attendance is concern- 
ed. But—they are not spiritually minded.” 


Threshing Oats with a monster steam threshing machine. 


Just then his wife came out of the kit- 
chen in her green checked apron, and 
joined the conversation with unsuspected 
democratic informality. , l 

‘Some of these farmers are the nicest 
people you ever saw,’’ remarked the wo- 
man. “But there are lots of others who 
are regular hell-raisers. They are most 
selfish creatures on earth. ‘They aren’t 
like us poor preachers who have to skin 
their teeth to live. They are making heaps 
of money, møst`of them. They spend 
thousands of dollars to build their own 
homes, but they grudge a few dollars for 
the House of the Lord. Aw, we have the 
awfullest time P’ 

“Farmers are the most independent 


_ made his pile of money, he gives up farm- beings in the world,” put in the preacher 


tew words edgewise. “They wouldn’t 


¥ 


change places with the Kaiser of Germany 
or King of England. No, sir, they wouldn’t; 
. farmers *wouldn’t.: They are also danger- 
There never was a time 
when American farmers were more greedy 


ously prosperous. 


for money.”’ 

The theologian stop- 
ped and leaned on the 
handle bar of the lawn 
mower; but his wife 
roundly commented : 
“Them’s all for money. 
They know not our 
@od. I suppose I hadn’t 
ought to tell all this; 
but their soul’s sacrific- 
ed to crops. The aver- 
age man on the farm 
never opens his Bible, 
except to keep his spec- 
tacles init. All he talks 
and thinks and dreams 
about is his hogs and 
cattle and corn. May 
be he will get to heaven, Y 
but I don’t know. I 
sure don’t.” 

It is easy to pass snap judgment on 
American farmers. Like the -rest of their 
countrymen, they'are hard to understand 
because they are essentially a quicksilver 
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people. They change their minds with the 
rapidity of greased lightning. they may be 
your dearest friends today, but there is no 
| telling that tomorrow they will not be your 
“sweetest”, enemies. My own impression 
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about the American farmeris that he isa 
demon for work. Seldom is he an idealist. 
Though he loves the soil, lives in the open 
air, and spends his days close to the heart 
of nature, he spends few hours in the 
thoughts of the Infinite. To be sure life on` 


Milkman buying milk in the country. 


an American farm is not a leisurely busi- 
ness as in India, where most things are apt 
to be done according to the time of the 
moon. Here lifeis very intense. American 
farmers are hustlers even to the nth degree. 
Busy in the quest for 
wealth, he has ‘no 
time’’ for spiritual cul- 
ture. Heis, it may be, 
a self-satisfied money- 
fiend, who knows? The 
plain fact is, as the 
photographers say, he 
has a “narrow focus” 
mind. It is confined 
within a limited field of 
visions; it sees very little 
of the big world, or of 
the world beyond. Not- 
withstanding this allo 
of materialism and dull 
selfishness, one can de- 
tect in the fibre of his 
- character a wonderful 
spirit of independence. 
He is his own “boss,” 
and, conscious of his independence, he is 
most reluctant to take orders from any 
one. With sunshine in his heart the farmer 
is a man of rugged honesty, a man of 
stubborn energy, and as such I love him, 
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- A House that-will not Burn. 

hy should we build combustible dwellings and 
‘insurance companies to reimburse us in case 
hould go upin smoke? If they do not burn, 
ad no “run for our money,” while if they 
sually lose many things that money will 
replace. Why not build an incombustible house 
with ? A writerin Expert American Indus- 

z York) assures us that sucha thing is now 
d he gives a description of itin minute 
salient parts of which we quote below. 
ting thing is that a house that will not 
sts only a little over 30 per cent. more than a 
burner, the respective prices, as given in the 
azine named above, being 21 and 61 cents per 
hic foot. The frame is of steel, and all walls, parti- 
ceilings, floors, and roof are steel and cement. 


a -A Pile of Concrete Lumber. 

The roof is of concrete and over the concrete is placed 
aterproofing which is so elastic and pliable that 
raction and expansion have no effect upon it. 
e waterproof film is always perfect and protects 
the concrete.. The partitions are two inches thick 
and are of solid concrete reenforced with a special 
‘material. In addition to being fire-retardant, like the 
entire structure, and proof against fire, flood, wind, 
and earthquake, the partitions are wonderful space- 
| savers. Conduits, water-pipes, etc., are taken care 
f as easily as with hollow partitions. We read on: 
“The stairway, an important detail in the cons- 

of any fire-proof building, is absolute proof 
t the action of flames. There is no chance for 
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fastened with screws. 





without much affecting the fire-proof qualities of the 
SEIUStUTe....reeeeeee tok 
“The cost ot the fire-proof house as built is approxi- — 
mately 21 cents per cubic foot. ay 
. “Tf built with 12-inch solid brick walls with same 


interior it would cost 28 cents per cubic foot........... Nica, 
“If built with stucco on hollow tile with wood 
interior it would cost 17 cents per cubic foot. - $: 


“If built of stucco on metal lath with wood | 
interior it would cost 16 cents per cubic foot.” = - 
The man who wishes to build an incombustible | 
house, however, is by no means limited to one kind. | 
Another is illustrated and described in The Scientific 
American (New York), and doubtless there are, or | 
soon will be, as many varieties as there now are of | 
houses that will blaze. Says the last named paper : 
“Boards of concrete, with joists, rafters, and stair- | 
frames of the same material, are used in the construc- 
tion ofa novel building in Los Angeles, Cal., the- 
whole being set upon a concrete foundation. Tho 
put together after the manner of a frame-structure, 
the Building is as fire-proofand durable as the more 
common types of cement houses, but it requires less 
material and is lighter in weight. < Es. 
“The various parts are poured into forms on the — 
ground near the site, and in that way the danger of 
‘breakage is eliminated, The Photcarery indicates 
how the different parts are made: the clapboards are ` 
poured in sets of ten, the forms being securely clamped — 
together, and the cement allowed to harden in them 
for several days. Then they are taken out ` and 
allowed to cure before’ being set up. This should be 
done while the preliminary work is going on, such 
as excavating and laying the foundation. | See 
‘The joists, rafters, and other parts are formed in 
the same manner, and various types of reenforcing 
are used for each.. The boards are reenforced with- 
mesh like chicken-wire, while the timbers have iron 
rods of varying thickness to strengthen them. These 
are allowed to project at one end in order to fit into 
corresponding holes in other timbers, so that the 
whole frame-work dovetails. The method of attach- ` 
ing the boards to the 2 by 4’s is with nails, and — 
nail-holes are bored into the cement boards before 
they have set, by running a wire through them»; As 
the cement timbers will not take the nails a “on of 
wood about an inch and a half thick is wired to the 
cement scantling.” s er y 
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- truck chassis oñ which are 
-. mounted a two-part storage-bin, 
a blower driven by a separate 
gasoline-engine, and a header or 
funnel-shaped passage-way by 
means of which the dirt is 
sucked up' off the ground and 
transferred to the blower, whence 
it is forced into the two-part bin. 


“Tue blower and its direct-con- 

nected gas.engine are mounted 

- transversely of the frame directly 

behind the driver’s seat under a 

light metal cover. At the bottom 

the funnel-shaped header spreads 

out into a long suction-box in 

eclose contact. with the ground 

- and supported on chains for 

raising or lowering as required. 

Air and dirt on the street are 

sucked through this header into the 

‘center of the blower as the latter 

: is. revolved. It is thrown out at 

the periphery of the blower into a 

rectangular pipe leading to the top 

of the storage-bin. The latter is 

divided into two parts by a hori- 
zontal partition. 


_ “As the air enters the top portion 
it swirls around and deposits the 
greater portion ofthe dirt on the 
bottom of the upper compartment. 
The air is then drawn out and carried down into a 
small bottomless pan with its lower edges below the 
surface of several inches of water in the lower com- 
partment The partly cleaned air has to pass down 
through the water and up on the outside of the pan 
before it is led to a pipe open to the atmosphere 
directly aft of the driver’s seat on the side opposite 
: the blower. The air is thus washed and freed of its 
p dust before it is allowed to escape, 

“This type of cleaner prevents the seattering of 
dust through the air and is cheaper and quicker than 
the old hand method or the broom and flushing 
method. It will clean two huadred thousand square 

- yards of pavement in eight hours. Another advan- 
‘tage is that it does not make the streets slippery as 
does the water-flushing.”’ 

—The Literary Digest. 


Carving a Mountain. 


Nature provided the colossal block that seemed to 
invite the sculptor’s chisel, and varioùs minds have 
broached the feasibility of turning Stone Mountain, 
near Atlanta, iùto a memorial to the Confederacy. 
The work has now’ been undertaken by the sculptor, 
Mr. Gutzon Borglum. Various proposals for utilizing 
the bare face of this mountain for monumental 
purposes had been offered, such as building a Greek 
temple on its top, or cutting a tablet into its side to 
, carry some record of the war between the States. 

When Mr. Borglum’s interest was enlisted he 
reported, after examlnation of the spot, that the 
northeast wall of Stone Mountain ‘‘possest a sound, 
. solid face, 800 by 1,500 feet, of excellent granite free 
from cracks or erosions and suitable for carvings of 
any conceivable dimensions.” The direction his 

_ design finally took was influenced by this local 
. condition : ; 

. “In my exhaustive study ofthe best use of the 
_ mountain for memorial purposes I reviewed Egyptian 
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d Greek methods of utilizing such an opportunity 
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of carving great single figures and the use of grou 
and areh teette, and, after consulting with TOTE 
or four ablest men in America, it was agreed that the 
northeast wall of Stone Mountain only was available; 
for great carving, and that the surface here was so 
extensive, and because it burst suddenly and as a — 
whole upon the eye of the observer, that only a work 
which would or could extend over an important past 7 
of the face should be planned, as anything else wou 
be too, trivial. Then it was that the idea of definitely 
massing groups of men was determined upón ane 
following that, how to group.” 3 Sa 
According to the adopted plans, an army will be 
shown moving across the face of the mountain, — 
“arranged to meet the ideas of beautiful sromping: 
and display of the forces in the field.” Included m 
these groups will be all the important figures of the 
great struggle, not omitting Jefferson Davis. The 
sculptor continues : 


“The carving itself will be in full relief whenever it 
is necessary to so carve it to give the appearance © 
complete relief. Otherwise the work will be carved $a 
simple relief, and frequently even only drawn witha 
chisel into the great wall. The mountain has been 
surveyed and its face divided into sections; We have 
learned that our mounted men, horse and rider, mu 
be from hat to fetlock at last fifty feet to produce th 
proper effect. é 


“The problem of engineering has been solved in 
very simple way. Five hundred feet of plank 
(now complete) are built, with four platforms at 
convenient interyals, extending from the top do 
the precipitous wall, ending directly: above theeary- 
ing. At this point a horizontal track extending the 
entire fength of the design is now building. On this 
track will run small trucks carrying hoists operated 
by electricty, which Jet down over the work to the 
extent of four hundred feet cars like elevators eighteen 
feet square, in which the carvers work. 

“The carving will fbe done with automatic tools 
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THE GENERAL PLAN OF THE SCULPTURED STONE MOUNTAIN. 


Here we see represented an army marching into action, where the individual figures form 
portraits of the civil and military leaders of the Confederacy. 


iv units of four carvers, and will be governed by 
young artists, each incharge of groups of three to 
four carvers, and there will be from ‘three to five such 
groups working continuously until the completion of 
the work. Models for this work’ are made in the 


small size ; they will then be made life size, and the 


latter will become the working models. 

“The lighting of the work is extremely fortunate, 
as the wall lies northeast and southwest, presenting 
a half north face and receiving, because of its location 
»n the crest of the mountain, a continuous top light. 
The great watershed will be taken care of by top 
frost. As the granite 
mecathers to a fine dull plum tone, the effect will be 
all that could be desired.” 

No one, says the New York Evening Post, “will 
quarrel with Mr. Borglum’s audacity in seizing the 
epportunity ofa generation to sign his name, in 
letters fifty feet high, to the largest monument in the 
world, bar none. Nothing has ever been attempted 
en this scale before, either in ancient Egypt or 
Assyria. The Colossus of Rhodes wasn’t anywhere 
near eight hundred feet high, that is certain. The 
White Horse, which tradition said some Borglum of 
Saxon times laid bare of turf to mark Alfred’s victory 
ever the Danes, is only 374 feet long.” 

—The Literary Digest. 


The Suggestometer. 


Are you easily influenced by suggestion ? Or do 
you, on the contrary, take a well-founded pride in 
the independence of your judgment and the irmness 
ef your will? You can easily decide the matter of 
your degree of sensibility to suggestion or hypnotic 
mfluence by means of a Clever little device known as 
Dr. Durville’s Suggestometer. Dr. Durville does not 
hesitate to declare that fully 80 per cent. of the 
population are strongly susceptible to suggestion, 
and undertakes to prove it by the experiments he 
has made with the afore-said instrument. 

This consists merely of a simple ,dynamometer 


composed of an elliptical spring of round wire, of 
suitable size to be held easily between the fingers 
and the palm of the hand, and bearing a dial and 
indicator. The compression of the spring when gript 
in the hand is transmitted to the semicircular dial, 
which is graduated in kilograms from 0 to 60, by 
means of a rack and pinion. 

The subject of the experiment grasps the apparatus 
and compresses it as much as possible, whereupon 
the strength of bis grip is immediately registered on 
the dial. He is then allowed to rest for a few 
minutes. Dr. Durville then makes ‘certain magnetic 
passes upon his arm and then assures him impressive- 
ly that he is now unable to exert any pressure upon 
\the spring, since his arm has quite lost its strength. 
The subject then attempts to compress the spring a 





SUGGESTOMETER, 
MERELY A SUGGESTION May make you lose your 
grip as measured by this device. , 
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second time. It is stated that out of a hundred 
persons eighty will immediately ‘respond to the 
suggestion and find themselves unable to exert any 
muscular strength; they have literally ‘‘lost their 
grip” Theremaining twenty respond more slowly. 
At the rear of the dial is a “scale of suggestibility,” 
by means of which people are divided into five cate- 
gories, according to their degree of sensibility to 
magnetic passes, as shown by the degree of strength 
with which they can combat the suggestion given. 
La Science et la Vie (Paris), from which we borrow 
the description of the suggestometer, says : 

“Inthe same manner one can also increase or 
diminish at willthe muscular strength of persons 
subjected to these experiments. The suggestometer 
also serves to measure the degree of nervousness of 
invalids, and thus allow the attending physician to 
magnetic treatment of Dr. Durvile.’’ 

—The Literary Digest. 


The Light of the Firefly. 


Light is merely the luminous portion of radiation 
that is responsible for various other effects, for 
instance, heat and chemical change. Man has never 
been able to produce luminous radiation without 
wasting a large proportion of his energy on the other 
kinds. For instance, less than half of one per cent. 
of the radiation given out by a carbon-glow lamp is 
luminous. The economy that we have vainly striven 
to attain, however, has been practically reached by 
the firefly, over 96 per cent. of whose radiation con- 
sists of light rays. Contrary to the opinion of many, 
this light appears to be due simply to oxidation, and 
is therefore an extremely slow form of combustion, 

roducing a minimum of heat and a maximum of 
ight and controlled by the insect probably through 
its oxygen supply. The light is now believed to be 
used in visual signals between the sexes, correspond- 
ing to the sound signals of other insects. Saysa 
writer in The Journal of Heredity (Washington, 
August) : 

“Through all of the light organs, fine tubes’ are 
found, connected with the main air system and evi- 
dently the pathway of oxygen. This would seem to 
‘indicate that oxidation is the source of the light...... 
If one part of the light organs is paralyzed by pres- 
sure it will not flash but merely glows, while the 
other unparalyzed parts will go on flashing as usual. 

“Between the light organs and nervous system 
intervenes what is called a reflecting layer. This 
layer does not directly reflect, however, but rather 
diffuses the light so as to make the entire abdomen 
appear as tho glowing. Thislayer may protect the 
nervous system from some possible bad effects of the 
direct light, and many think it serves still another 
purpose of being the storehouse for some substance 
which plays an active part in the light production. 
Whether or not it contains the stored-up supply of 
oxidizable materials, however, must still remain in 
the realm of conjecture. 

“The phatogenic property of the abdominal seg- 
ments is independent of life, for if the organs are dried 
and ground to powder, light reappears under the 
influence of air and moisture. 

“Often the photogenic properties may be observed 
in the eggs while they are still in the ovaries, and 
nearly all the larve of the illuminating species show 
fluorescence. Does the insect store up ‘fuel’ in its 
earlier stages which gradually becomes exhausted 
during the use of the light-emitting apparatus when 
adult ? There issome slight evidence to show that 

_this might be the case, but sufficient knowledge has 
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not yet been gained to make it possible to reach any 
definite conclusion. - - “es y 
‘The intensity of the insect’s light is remarkable. 
It varies greatly, but the most reliable tests made on 
the insects frequenting Washington, D. C., place the 

candle-power of the glow at 1|50,000 and that of the 

flash at 1/400. Altho this seems a small amount in 
comparison with the size of the insect, itis trulysur- 
prizing. Ba | 
“There are practically no invisible rays in the fire 
fly’s light, and hence no heat and a remarkable effici- — 4 
ency. The efficiency of Photuris has been rated from A 

90 per cent. to 96°5 per cent., while the efficiency ofa 
carbon glow-lamp is but 0'4 per cent., and the most 
efficient form of artificial illuminants produced by man 
are but 4 per cent. efficient. Nothing is known about 4 
the energy input of the insect, but the resulting light ‘ 
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is the most efficient known to science. To supply an 


equal amount of light from the same illuminated area 


in the laboratory would require a temperature of 
2,000° Fahrenheit. 

“If the insect is forced by stimulation to keep flash- 
ing continuously, life soon becomes extinct, apparent- 
ly from exhaustion. This indicates that the energy 
input is considerable on the part of the insect ;.it is 
also possible that there may be some reservoir of 
stored-up light energy which cannot be replenished in- 
definitely, 

























urin as measured by the most 
e means obtainable, which practically preclude 
ssibility of error. No infra-red rays are thrown 





Æ, for if there were,the insect would soon be dessicca- 
ad by its own heat. The body temperature of the 
ogenic segments is higher, however, than the 
emperature of other parts of the body. 
“Popular opinion frequently to the contrary, the 
the firefly is connected in no way with any 
rescence’ or ‘x-rays.’ It seems most probable 
‘the result of the presence of moisture, 
and some unknown substance possibly a fat 
albuminoid, together with some form of oxida- 





































P HE series to which these volumes be- 
-~ Jong is the direct outcome of the war, 
= and is characteristic of the spirit in 
which the thinking portion of the British 
community is already trying to tackle the 
ely new situation created by the tre- 
us upheaval going on all through 
estern world. The minds of the 
are full of misgivings, and this is 
toa searching self-examination in 
' to find out the weak spots in the 
vaunted western civilisation. 
hard-crusted societies of the belligerent 
have, under the hammer-strokes of war, 
liable. Old bonds have been loosened, old 
nts removed. New impulses have been 
ed, new outlooks opened,” 


<. The need of a social reconstruction on a 
e spiritual basis is recognised every- 
here. The common newspaper cant of 
ng the whole blame on the shoulders of 
many is exposed in these volumes, 
no secret is made of the fact that 
ny was only foremost in the mad 
r world-dominance in which the 
Great Powers were only too glad to 
oin. The theory of history and politics 
“which found favour in the European uni- 
versities under the influence of the German 
school of thought “affirms the domination 
spiritual by temporal powers in the 
tralised state to be a normal equili- 
n and one moreover of progressive 
tion, i À 
: by Victor Branford, M.A., 
des ; and (2) Ideas at War: 





> Coming Poli 
essor Patrick 






as much in doubt as ever.” ; 


—The Literary Digest, 
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THE MAKING OF THE FUTURE* ; ‘ 


The deduction follows that the Absolute State — k 


ought to be advanced by all the resources of a 


science and industry, and stronger methods too, i vs 


need be. This theory, upto 1914, was the norma 
expression of historic scholarship. It was taken for 
granted probably in every academic school through- 
out Christendom not organised on specifically religi- 
ous lines.” ‘“‘......the peculiarity of Germany lies in 
her success in attaining her end rather than in her 
choice of end Other states have endeavoured to 
create in their populations a sense of supreme obliga- 
tion to the State; other states have been slow to- 


a) 


ety 


a 


admit and still slower to act upon any sense of — 
obligation to humanity as ʻa whole; other states ` 


have been materialistic in their aims and cynical in- 
their choice of means. Germany, or rather Prussia, 


has actually converted Germans into fanatical state- ` 


idolators ; she has definitely repudiated the idea that 
there exists anything above the state; she has glori- 
fied collective materialism as ‘‘Real-Politik’ ; she has 
done thoroughly the evil that all others have done 
but half-beartedly......it does not follow that the 
German people have a ‘so much greater or more per- 
manent dose of original sin than others.” < 


The mind of the civilised world is domi- 


nated by the Darwinian theory of struggle 
for existence and survival of the fittest. 


“To carry this theory into political action was 
only logical; and it is upon a philosophy which all 


the world hag accepted that Prussia has acted with 


surpassing logic and thoroughness.” 


This theory, however, is entirely inade- 
quate, as Kropotkin in his Mutual Aid has 
shown, and the present world-conflagra- 
tion has demonstrated. In England, Kip- 


ling, the jingo-bard of Imperialism, was - 


the apostle of this theory, and it was 
reserved for the other Nobel-prizeman in 
the British Empire, 
Tagore, to plead, in his American lectures, 





on the utter inadequacy of modern ideas tong 


patriotism aai nationality towards buil 


Sir Rabindranath 
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is now trodden under the heels of a merci- 
less conqueror, who knows that she is not 
expiating her sins of “Red Rubber” in 
Congo? Readers of Mark Twain’s lurid 
invective may -even see a poetic justice in 
her present degradation. 

War, however, is not all bad, nor is all 
war bad. It is only the theory of a 
supreme and un-moral state, “wliich has 
found popular acceptance throughout 
western Europe and America, and complete 
triumph in Germany,” which is to be 
deprecated. “Wars have at least often 
been, ‘like the god Janus, two-faced,—un- 
justifiable, tyrannic, or sordid on one side, 
but inevitable and even noble on the 
other.” “Broadly speaking, all wars of 
independence have been of this noble cha- 
racter.” “There is a time for war, and 
without it peace would be no peace.” The 
present war “is not merely the poison- 
ous fruit of pitiless competition and Ma- 
chiavellian diplomacy. 

It is also a spiritual protest and rebound against 
the mammon of materialism. In its nobler aspects 
and finer issues, its heroisms and self-sacrifices, does 
not the war hold proof and promise of renewing life 
liberated from a long repression ?...... Through the re- 
demptive quality of war, the nation has shed not a 
‘little of its competitive individualism, and achieved a 
closer working together of all for the common good. 
How now to maintain and advance the sense of 


community, the energy of ‘collective effort, the self- 
abnegation of individuals and families ?” 


The problem ‘before the country there- 
fore is “how, in fact, to ‘maintain the co- 
operation, the strenuousness, the selt- 
abnegation of the war into after-war time; 
and to direct these energies towards the 
tasks of a more efficient and nobler public 
life than heretofore.” ‘‘To repair the havoc 
of the war, and to use its stimulus of ideal- 
ism towards the renewal of life in true 
Peace” is the problem of the ‘‘remaking of 
our shattered civilisation.” The authors 
therefore foresee, in sequel to the war, “a 
-social rebirth, with accompanying moral 
purgation.” For truly do they observe, 
that war and peace are not only matters 
of material resources and, appliances, but 
have to be viewed as states of mind; that 
wardom and peacedom arise alike from 
ideas; and that it is ideas which are at 
war. 

_ The inner life must be purified and en- 
riched, but creative activity in all spheres 
of life must go on in peace as in war. 


“A sound psychology, for instance, teaches that 
the aggressive spirit which characterises militarism 
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may be transmuted, not eliminated. Attempts .t 
repression do but drive its manifestations into under- 
ground channels. Constructive outlets have, :her2- 
fore, to be foundifor the adventurous dispositions of 
Youth, the affirmative energies of Maturity, tie 
political ambitions: of Age. Towards this ennobl:- 
ment of masculine passion, William James bequeathed 
to mankind the idea of inventing ‘moral equivalen s 


of war’.”’ 


AS an instance the authors mentior th2 
‘Boy Scouts movement, which has trans- 
formed many a youthful criminal into a 


. useful citizen. 


The Subordination of lite to machirery, 
the growing tendency to value persona. 
worth in terms of wealth, being at the ~oo- 
of the present industrial and material 
civilisation, the work of social reconstruc- 
tion, according to the authors, must prc- 
ceed on the lines of Comte’s humarism 
which defines human progress as the resul: 
of the interplay of temporal and spirizua_ 
forces with the emphasis on the latter, anc 
the geographical and observational schoo 
of ‘Regionalism’, founded by the Frenc 
Social Economist Le Play, which contine 
its efforts to the development of partic tla~ 
localities, and specially of the working 
classes, culminating in the rebuilding o? 
cities, with definite culture-traditions. A. 


‘the authors admit in one place, the civic 


aspect has been over-emphasised in tues 
books, as might be expected of a town 
planning expert like Professor Geddes. Fo: 
instance, Indian unrest is said to be due tc 
the foreign palaces of some Indian priace: 
—a most ridiculous explanation, thoagl 
of course educated Indians resent thes 
monostrosities in architecture, so aliea tc 
their -beautiful indigenous style. There i 
absolutely no indication in these books o` 
the place which eastern philosophy anc 
eastern culture are bound to take in the 
coming reconstruction. Mr. H. D. Wells 
has a more prophetic vision, and he has 
perceived that after the war Inciar 
thought must-be laid under contributior 
in relaying the foundations of Europear 
civilisation. A 

The authors ask : 

“It is extremely doubtful whether as a busines 
proposition commercial, Imperialism pays. Is naz th 
surer path to commercial success for any and ever: 
European country to cultivate its own soil scenti : 
fically and effectively, to safeguard the physical well 
heing ofits own children, to apply and extend th 
available knowledge of the laws of intellectua’ anc 
spiritual growth, to encourage invention, to facilitat: 
the perfecting of processes, and to aim at the hig hes 
possible quality in all the products that it sells ? Anc 
if so, will it not be in a safe position to dispense witt 
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the extrinsic advantages obtained by-political in- 
fimences abroad ‘or by foreign dominion......?” i 

And they ‘reply: | , 

“But, though in international affairs in the long 
rux honesty may be the best policy, the advantages 
to 3e obtained by various combinations of force.and 
frand are from the purely material and immediate 
poiats of view not to be altogether denied, just as.it 


is toọ commonly not without such means that the, 
‘dazzling fortunes ‘of multi-millionaires have , been 


ded.” . ae 


~ Nevertheless, the war has forced the 
claims of small nationalities and of weak 
peoples upon the powerful nations of the 
West, and thė. emphasis laid on moral 
forces in passages like the following augurs 
well for the down-trodden peoples all over 
the world...The great religions of the 
world “are all real and practical, they all 
deal with actual everyday life, and their 
aspirations relate to here and now.” True, 
“théy didn’t know everything’ down, in 
Judee,” but, knowing however little, they: 
knew that little witha clearness . and 
thoroughness that. are not so easily attain-. 


ed now ; and that little was what.is best 


wcrth knowing, The churches have made 
the advice, “Seek ye first the Kingdom of 
Heaven,” so faniiliar that it has come to 
appear to men as a meaningless exhorta- 
tion ; but if seriously examined it is seen to 


be the first and the last word of statesman, 


shib. “ ‘What, shall it profit a man -if he 
gatu the whole world and lose his own 
sorl?” Thé implied answer has becoine an 
apparent paradox; but it is nothing more 
then the most elementary common sense.” 


= 


> “It has bécqme the fashion among us to 


read the bankruptcy of European civilisa-. 


tion in the present war, and to reject what 
is of permanent. value therein along with 


its evil manifestations. But thereby we. 


deceive none but ourselves. A living so- 
ciezy, such as that of England, we may rest 
assured, will know how to -utilise the 


lessons arnt in this awful arbitrament of- 


war, afd adapt itself to the transformed 
environments, The western world 
certainly be a more moral, spiritual, and 
. chastened world to live in after the war is 
over. A virile nation cannot be content to 
let things drift ; it-falls to rise again.; like 
the immobile: East, it is not impervious to 
new ideas. On the contrary, all sorts of 
experiments are going-on in the body- 
po.itic, to discover the best method of 
building up society anew. -It does not let 


the legions thurider past, and go to’ sleep . 
- stant hostilities at the peripheries. A Raja 


again. Visions’ which are considered wild 


will. 
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and chimerical by us, are there among the 


` realities of experience. The boldest dream- 


er has his following, and the dreams of to- 
day are among the actualities of to-mor- 
tow, which again are only stepping-stones 
to the advance to be made the day after. 
Established institutions and cutrent beliefs 
are thrown into the melting pot to emerge 
into a new ‘order of things suited to the 
occasion. The old. order - constantly 
changes, yielding place to new. -The prime 
minister of England in his latest speech 
boldly declares.that, after all, war is a relic 
of barbarism, and just as the law Courts. 
have supplanted private disputes so inter- 
national arbitration is bound to replace 
wat; and that tlie’ terms of the coming 
peace must be framed so'as to hasten that 
day. Only a great and a living nation 
ean, when in: the deathgrip of the bloodiest 
conflict that the world has ever seen, re- 


-tain its faith in international tribunals, 


and dream of and prepare for.a time ‘when- 
war will. be no.more. The East, regards 
the overflowing vitality of the West as 
vanity of vanities, but all the same, cannot 
ignore the demands of the flesh or rise 
above the limitations of the physical or- 
ganism: Our so-called spiritualism, with’a ~ 
half-fainished body and . half-starved mind, 
and with our social milieu cast ina mould 
of littlenesses, our whole horizon bounded. 
by mutual jealousies, degrading slavery to 
customs, hiimiliating self-repression. pre-. 
vénting us trom rising to the full stature of 
manhood in any walk of life, our., hide- 
Wound inertia mistaken for spiritual equili- 
britim, becomes, undér the circumstances, a- 
mockery and a sham. The Mahabharata - 
shows that. when ‘Parashurama- annihi- 


lated the Kshatriyas, the race was re- 


plenished in much the same way as the 
‘war-babies’ are said to be replenishing the 
belligerent. nations in these days. The 
great war.at Kurukshetra left only three 
Kouravas and seven Pandavas to mourn 
the extinction of the dynasty and the 
whole Stri-Parva presents the lurid spec- ~ 
tacle of the entire Kshatriya. womazhood 
lamenting the slaughter of their relations 
before the burning corpses which had turn- | 


‘ed the. field of Kurukshetra into one ‘vast 


funeral pyre. Throughout the centuries of 
the decadence of Buddhism and the rise- 
and spread of Islam, perpetual warfare has © 
been the lot of India ; at best, it has been 
an unstable peace at the centre with con- . 


~ 
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, |... INDIAN PERIODICALS 


always tried to be a Raj-Chakravarti by 


subjugating his neighbouring Kings, and: 


the Aswamedha sacrifice was the harbinger. 


of untold miseries down to the days of 


that hero of romance, Prithwi-Raj. The 
Mahomedan regime closed amidst bloody 
hostilities, and down to the advent of the 
British the cessation of the rains'symbo-. 
lised by the -Dusserah festival was the: 
signal for a call to arms among the Rajput 
and the Marhatta potentates. It is only 
in the village communities,. which: had no 
common bond of sympathy with the surg- 


ing tide of life flowing outside and beyond, 


ut were busy forging the’ shackles of 
Smriti commentaries, that quiet prevailed, 
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the finger of scorns at the dreadful struggk 
now going on among the great nations o- 
the West. . Rather would it be more profit- 
-able to us to look to the nobler aspects o` 
the war, and the finer traits of naticna: 
character evolved by.it among the ‘peoples 
affected. We may be sure that the Euro- 
pean nations will, to a large extent, be 
purged of their evil humours by the var 
and will:not go under, but will rise re 
generated and transformed. But if we toc 


. have nothing to learn’ from the war, and 


but this rural calm was a proof of national | 


disintegration and not of spiritual great- 
ness. It is not for us, therefore, to point, 


io ft 


Reviewing Mr.. James H. Cousins’ New 
Ways in English Literature in the pages of 


-INDIAN PĒRIODIČALS ` 


Arya, in the course of a brilliant article’ 


Mr. Aurobindo Ghose thus writes about | 


The Future Poetry.. ; 


. Whatever relation ‘we may keep with (the grèat 
masters of the past, Our present business isto go 
beyond and -not: to repeat them, and it'must always 
be the lyrical motive and spirit which find a new 
secret and begin a new creation ; for the lyrical is the 
primary poetical motive and spirit and the dramatic 
and epic must wait for it: to open for them their 
new heaven and new earth. 

It is still uncertain how that future will deal with 
the old quarrel between idealism and realism, for the 
two tendencies these names roughly represent are 
still present in the tendencies of recent work. -More 
generally, poetry always sways between two opposite 
trends, towards predominance of subjective vision 
and towards an emphasis on objective presentation,’ 
and it can rise too beyond these toa spiritual plane 
where the distinction is exceeded, the divergence 


reconciled. Again, it is not likely that thè poetic- 


imagination will ever give up.the narrative and- ` 


dramatic form of its creative impulse ; a new spirit. 


in poetry, even though primarily lyrical, is moved -> 
always to seize upon and do what itcan with them, 


“cas we see in the impulsion which: has drivén* 


Maeterlinck, Yeats, Robindranath to: take hold of^ 


the dramatic form for self-expression as well as the 
lyrical in spite of their dominant subjectivity. We 


may perhaps thik that this was not the proper: ” 


form for their spirit, that they cannot get there a: 


full or a flawless success ; but who shall lay down 
rules for creative genius or say whatit shall or shall 


not attempt ? It-follows its own course and makes ` 


{ts own shaping experiments. And itis interesting | 


to speculate whether the new spirit in poatry will 


see in it only the failure of western civilisa 
tion to serve as our: model, we shall cnce 
more, and for the .thousandth time, de- 
onstrate the disinclination of the East tc 
profit by its opportunities. 

i - ' ; X. 
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take and use`with modifications the old dramatic 
and narrative forms, as did Robindranath in bi 
earlier dramatic attempts, or quite transform them tc 
its own ends, as he bas attempted in his later work, 

The issues of recent activity are still doubtful anc 
it would be rash to make any confident prediction 
but there is one possibility and that is : the discovery 
of a, closer approximation to what we might cal 
the mantra in poetry, that rhythmic speech which 
as the Veda puts it, rises at once from’ the heart o- 
the seer and from the distant home of the Tru:h,— 
the discovery of the word, the divine movement, the 
form of thought proper to-the reality which, as Mr. 
Cousins excellently says; “‘lies in the apprehension o 
a something stable behind the instability of word 
and deed, something -that is a reflection of the funda- 
mental passion of humanity for something beyond 
itself, something that is a dim foreshadowing of the 
divine urge which is prompting all creation tc 
unfold ‘itself and to rise out ofits limitations towards 
its Godlike possibilities.” ` Poetry in the past has 
done that in moments of supreme elevation ; in the 
future there seems to be some chance ofits making it 
a more conscious aim and steadfast endeavour. 


prana 


z In Praise of Virtue. 
The following beautiful translation of 


the. poetry of:-the Sanskrit poet Bhartri- 
hari is taken from Arya. ees 


1 


Homage to hioi who keeps his heart a book’ : 
For stainless matters, prone others’ gifts to prize 

And nearness of the good ; whose faithful look. 
Rejoices in his own dear wife ; whose eyes. 

Are humble to the Master good and wise ; 
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A passion high for learning, noble fear. 

Of public shame who feels ; treasures the still 
Sweet love of God ; to self no minister, 

But schools that ravener to his lordlier will, 
Par from the evil herd on virtue’s hill. 

: i i 

Eloquence in the assembly ; ia the field 

The puissant act, the lion’s heart ; proud looks: 
Ucshaken im defeat, but modest-kiid ; 

Mercy when victory comes ; passionate for books 
Migh love of learning ; thoughts to fame inclined ;— ~ 
Tkese things are natural to’ the noble mind. 


3 


De.ng fortunate, how the noble heart grows soft 
as lilies | But in calamity’s rude shocks 
Rugged and high like a wild mountain’s rocks 

it Fronts the thunders, granite piled aloft. 


4, 


Tken is the ear adorned. when it inclines 

To wisdom ; giving bracelets rich exceeds ; 
Sa the beneficent heart’s deep-stored mines 

Are worked for ore of sweet compassionate deeds, 
Ard with that gold the very body shines. ; 


Ə 


The hand needs not a bracelet for its 
High liberality its greatness is ; 
The head no crown wants to show deified, 
allen at the Master's fect it best doth please. 
Trath-speaking makes the face more bright to shine; 
Deep musing is the glory of the gaze ; $ 
Strength and not gold in conquering arms divine 
Triumphs ; calm purity the heart arrays. 
Nature’s great men have these for wealth and 
Riches they need not, nor a diadem, 


6 


Rare are the hearts’that for another’s joy 

Fling from them self and hope of their own bliss ; 
H mself unburt for others’ good to try 

Man’s impulse and his common nature is : 
Bat they who for their poor and selfish aims 
Hurt others, are but:fiends with human names, 
Who hurt their,brother men themselves unhelped, 
What they are, we know not, nor what 


horror whelped. 


pride, 


gem ;, 


: 
7 

Here Vishnu sleeps, here find his foes their rest ; 

The-hills have taken refuge, serried lie 
Their armies in deep ocean’s sheltering breast ; 
Tae clouds of doom are of his heart possessed, 

He harbours nether fire whence he must die, 
Carerisher of all in vast equality, 
Lo, the wide strong sublime and patient sea ! 





Government Aid to Industries in Japan. 


How far Government aid ‘has been 
responsible tor the industrial advancement 
of Japan will be evident from the follow-o- 
ing extracts from an article published in 
Science and Industry. 


In the era of Kaei (1848-1853) an arsenal , after a 
western model was established, where guns of foreign 
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pattern were turned out. Satsuma started the 
manufacture of porcelain and glassware and also the 
work of ship-building, all after the Dutch model. 
During the era vf Bunkyu (1861-1863) they sent for a 
set of spinning machines to England and established” 
a pioneer mill. The construction of a shipyard qn 
Mshikawajiaia by the Lord of Mito is also a note- 
“worthy event. Nor did the Tokugawa shogunate 
neglect to ‘introduce a similar innovation. In fact 
the ship building industry received from it full atten- 
tion. During the era of Ansei (1854-1859) it con- 
structed a shipyard at Aku-ura, Hizen, and a similar 
undertaking was soon arranged ‚at Yokosuka, 
Sagami, but the Restoration took place before it had 
been completed. This partially-completed shipyard 
was finished by the Meiji Government, which in 1874 


.constructed another ‘shipyard at Tategami, Hizen. 


The Yokosuka yard was afterwards transferred td 
the Navy which has since raised it to its present state 
of efficiency and perfection. The two shipyards in 
Hizen were hired out to the Mitsubishi Firm in 1884 


~and finally-sold to it three years after, so that the two 


are now known by the name of Nagasaki Shipbuild- 
ing Yard belonging to the same firm, ` 7 
The movement started by the Tokugawa and 
feudal princes by way of encouraging industry and 
manufactures was vigorously taken up by the Meiji 
Government. It established in 1872 a model filature 
at Tomioka, Gumma-ken, with the object of intro- 


-ducing the use of labor-saving contrivance in the 


manufacture of raw-silk, while the operatives trained 
at this factory spread all over the principal silk 
districts the art of reeling in the new style. The 
filature itself supplied a model to all silk districts and 
similar establishments rose in quick succession, An 
undertaking next adopted by the-Government in a 
similar line was the -establishment -in 1877 at 
Shimmachi, Gummaken, of a silk spinning mill to 
utilize silk waste and waste cocoons, This innova- 
tion also served the salutary -purpose of encouraging 
similar enterprises on the part of private individuals, 
Further, in a similar way, a woollen factory was 
established in the same year at Senju, suburb of 
Tokyo, and ten years after private woollen factories 
began to make their appearance in several places. 
The.cotton spinning business also received.the atten- 
tion of the Government which established in 1881 a 
model mill at Nukada-gun Aichiken, and Aki-gun, 
Hiroshimaken. . 

The project that appeared in 1883 in Shigaken 
about hemp spinning received help from the Govern- 
ment which loaned to the promoters the fund requir- 
~ed for purchasing a plant. ‘ 

-Three years later this project developed a Hemp 
spinning Mill established in that province. The es- 
tablishment of the Hokkaido Hemp Company, at 
Sapporo in 1887 received much help from the Govern- 
ment which besides extending to it various conveni- 
ences also granted a state aid for six years. 

Further, it was the Government that first started 
the work of manufacturing cement, having established 
in 1875 a cement factory at Fukagawa, Tokyo, 
where the burning of white brick was undertaken as 
a subsidiary work. Then the establishment of a 
glass factory in April 1876 at Shinagawa, Tokyo, 
the creation ofa paper-mill section in the Printing. 
Bureau and the manufacture of foreign style paper: 
(the durable Japanese paper known as ‘‘Kyokushi’’ 
is the invention of the Bureau) ; lounching of the work 
of machine-making, of soap-making, type-founding, 
of making procelain in the Western style, of paint-. 
making, also the establishment, as before mentioned, ` 
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of filatures and the making of arrangements for 
training female operatives in all such new forms of 
industry~all these have imparted a powerful impulse 
to the progress ofour manufactures throughout the 
country. 

As a means of encouraging the advance of industry 
and manufacture, the Government has not neglected 
to open exhibitions at home and to participate in 
those opened abroad. re 

In the matter of legislative measures of protecting 
and furthering industrial interest, the regulations 
relating to patents, designs and trade-marks, the 
establishment of silk conditioning house; the enact- 
ment of industrial interests, guilds, ete., may be men- 
tioned. Further, the sending out of experts to all 
the provinces to encourage by lectures aud by prac- 
tical experiments industrial enterprises there,” the 
otganising of. the industrial laboratory and of the 
sake brewing laboratory, the sending of student 
manufacturers and merchants to foreign countries to 
investigate the condition of manufactures and trade 


in those countries economically related: to Japan, the’ . 


hiring out of latest dyeing and weaving machines 
specially imported for the purpose of the principal 
dyeing and weaving districts such as Kyoto, Ashi- 
kaga, Kiryu, Fukui, Toyamo, Yonezawa,- etc.,—all 
these measures have contributed to further our 
manufacturing industry to the present state of 
marvellous progress within a comparatively short 
space of times. z 


On the course of a reađable article deal- 
ing with À: sr n 


The Ideal of Womanhood in English 
Literature ` 2 
in the pages of Everyman's Review K.. 
Natarajan writes: =. |” are: 


From Chaucer we have got a vast gulf to bridge 
over before we come to Shakespeare, the only writer 
who has left us imperishable records of the loveliness 
of woman before the Romanticists. The medieval 
chivalry is a byword with us and Malory’s book 
gives numerous pictures of beautiful women to whose | 
service the most valiant Knights are devoting their 
lives and at whose slightest bidding they run their 
necks into-the gravest risks.. Perhaps here and there 
the laments of an unfortunate lady interned in some 
castle towér by some unwelcome lover may even - 
raise a sigh of pity fromus. But with all these we 
do not find among them the woman who returns a 


-passion like Juliet and voluntarily interfuses her very . 


soul into that of her lover. In Sydney and Spenser 
lovers go philandering, join hands together, talk in a 
languishingly amorous vein and in their Arcadias, 
Phyllis and Corydon are aa Here lovers. It is 
however admitted on all hands that they are urireal 
and conventional and in them .we have not the 
rapturous passion of Romeo and Juliet. i 
In Shakespeare we have a greater truth combining. 
with the idealism of his .predecessors and con- 
temporaries. His pictures are not the fugitive songs 
of inebriated moments, His women are not mere 
phantasms enveloped in the rosy aureole of fancy and , 
imagination. His pictures are not the luscious des- 
criptions of the Renascence that dwelt with rapture 
on the details of physical beauty. There is truth in 
whatever he says, even in his most idealistic mood 
and there is not one creation of his {n which we can 


‘anideal that approaches the modern. 
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not find something tatigible and to which a rcfcx 
cannot ‘be found in our actual world and -tis tere 
more than anywhere else that the pre-emmence of 
Shakespeare becomes unmistakably appareit. Eis 
women are not the snow-white and “faul less 
monsters” of the abstract idealists. Hecen love a 
dark maiden and address her in terms such as these: 

In faith I did not love thee with mine eyes 

For they in thee a thousand errors note, ; 

But it is my heart that loves what they despise 

Who in despite of view is pleased to dote. 

In his mature comedies, Shakespeare has given us the 
most fascinating creations of womankind. 

Though I have dwelt long on Shakespeare I carrot 
omit Imogen. Imogen of whom Swinburne says ikat 
she is the wcman above all Shakespeare’s wcmen and 
that he would leave Shakespearean criticism with the 
name of Imogen last in his mouth, has it a great 
measure justified his enthusiasm and wher shé seys 
to Posthumus 

You must be gone 

And I shall here abide the hourly shot 

Of angry eyes, not comforted to live 

But that there is a jewel in this world 

That I may see again— i 
will it not argue an irrecoverable callousness not tc 
be touched by it ? 


The names of Desdemona, Cordelia, Pe-dita eur 
Miranda occur tous; but the whole galazy is -ov 
magnificent to be treated in so short a pape=r as this 
Betore we go, however, to the next period I ought to 
say a word on Milton. There are parsages ia 
Paradise Lost the luxuriant .beauty of which cxcels 
anything written before or after and in some of then 
the academic philosophy of Milton seems to emo.d7 

Bet in other 
passages, in, for instance, ; : . 
$ ‘For contemplation he and valour formed. 

For softness she and sweet attractive grece 

He for God only, she for God in him.’— 
and still more in his private life, we can discern thet 
he was insensitive to the charm and sweetnes cf 
woman. At best, to judge from his life, she was t3 
him a pretty toy with which he can forrile a fev 
minutes every day but from which he ought tc tura 
aside if his composition of Paradise Los: was ii » 
turbed., i 

Bit the next century isa more pitiable spectacle. 
Men and women went about regardless of each otae~. 
The men despised the women and.the women in -urn 
despised the men. Some of their amorous escap.d s 
were heartlessly profligate. It was-an age of national 
decadence in 1vorals. RS 

The next century, headed by the romantic rev-vcl, 
ushers in the modern view of the place of women n 
society. Wordsworth, Coleridge, Keats, Byrca, 
Shelley, Rossetti, Swinburne, Tennyson and Browairg 
treat of woman in a genuiuely appreciative tone. Sae 
becomes the equal of man, his partner in lfe, anc tae 
object of his tender solicitude, love and reverence. It 
is realised‘ that her presence has an elish ckarm 
which sustains the stooping spirit of man and gives 
colour and beauty to what otherwise would Le at 


‘léast a tasteless and inane existence. 


Of the Romanticists, it is enough to say a word 3n 
each. Wordsworth, the éarliest of them, hes ever bezu 
suspected as incapable.of love. But he who can wr-te 
‘The Highland Girl,’ ‘The Solitary Reaper,’ and ‘She was 
a phantom of delight’, not to mention the numercus 
passages in the ‘Excursion’, cannot justly be accused 
of want of love, though it should be admitted tkat 
love in the Keatsian or Shellian sense of the were is 
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impossible to-him. Of Keats and Tennyson I need 
nct speak at length, In their cases every page con- 
tains evidences of their recognition of woman's place 
ard function, But Shelley is pérhaps the greatest ex- 


ponent of this ideal and ina passage of magnificent © 


cloquence and melody he describes the relation of man 
and woman. The passage is too -long but the last 
lines may yet be quoted. y d 
We shall become the same, we shall be one 
* Spirit within two frames, oh wherefore two ? 
One passion in twin hearts, which grows and 
Till, like two meteors of expanding flame, grew 


t 
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Those spheres instinct with it became the same ` ` 
Touch, mingle, are transfigured ; over still 
Burning, yet ever inconsumable ; 
In one another’s substance finding food, ; ; 
Light flames too pure and light and unimbued ., . 
To nourish their bright lives with baser prey, - 
Which point to Heaven and cannot pass away, 
One hope within two wills, one will beneath 

` Two overshadowing minds, one life, one death, 
One Heaven ; one Hell, one immortality 
And one annihilation ! 





a 


" 


Home Rule for India. 

-In the pages. of the Asiatic Review, a. 
writer examines Dr. John Pollen’s some- 
what novel suggestion that ‘‘the simplest _ 
wzy to give India ‘Provincial Home Rule”. 
in the manner that would most commend 
itself to the masses of the people would be 
the restoration of the Native Princedoms.” | 

Says he: . i 


Seeing that advanced Native Rulers like the Gaekar 
Baroda, H, H. the Nizam, and the Maharajas of My- 
sore and Bikanir are giving so much satisfaction to 
motern Indian Reformers~on what may be called 
Congress lines—it would, perhaps, be no bad thing 
if same such form of Government could be extended ` 
in the direction desired by Dr. Pollen. The question 
is, canit ? Take, for instance, the case of the Madras 
Presidency.. Except the great Zamindari districts it, 
would be dificult to find Chiefs intelligent enough 
to take charge ; and’even if such Chiefs were forth- ' 
com ng it is not easy to see. how a District li in- 
nevelly could be suitably divided up, even supposing. 
the great body of ryots, who have been holding their 
land direct from Government, would agree to stich a 
revolutionary change of tenùre. There are, doubtless, 
a considerable number of old Paliyams (i, e. States of 
the old fighting Poligars), but the total drea of such 
States is trifling compared with thé adjacent Rayot- 
war lands. : : 

Ir the Bombay Presidency, after the Town and 
Islard had been constituted a “free city,” the task 
of firding suitable Native Rulers would present little,’ 
if ary, difficulty. Poona, and most of the Dekkhan, 
migtt be restored to the Satara and Kolhapur fami- 
lieg,and the limits of theGaekwar’s territory extended 
so as .to include Ahmedabad and Surat, etc., while 


the Panchmahals could ‘readily -be apportioned . 


amoagst the Chiefs of the Rewa Kantha, and con- 
siderable additions might be made to the territories 
of th2 Scindhia and Holkar. 


The apportionment of the Panjub and the U.P.. 


and Dudh would be a comparatively simple affair, 
while the Maharajahs of Burdwan and Durbhungha, 
etc., tor possibly even Mr. Surendrariath Banerjee and ` 
Members of the Tagore family) would be ready to 
render service in ruling Bengal. 
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One great advantage certain to arise from the’ 
proposed change would be the reduction in the enor-° 
-mous expenditure at present incurred on the Judiciary | 
and in litigation in India. It has been calculated that 
the people of poor India now spend more than fifty 
millions sterling! every year on litigation in British‘ 
Districts, whereas Native States understand how to 
curtail or prevent such. deplorable extravagance. 
For this-reason alone it would seem not undesirable 
to move forward cautiously and gradually on the 
Home Rule lines suggested by Dr. Pollen. i : 


Popular English Literature To-day. 

Writing in the Saturday Review a: 
writer laments “the disparity, between. 
England’s output in the sphere of action 


and her output in the sphere of imagina.. 

tion,” at the present moment. ` i Gs 
Says he: ` : be, 
One naturally associates Mr. Wells, with Mr,” 


Shaw, Mr: Chesterton, and two or three other ‘much- 
talked-of and ingeniously advertised authors to- 
day. In another obsérved group one should, per- 
haps, class Miss Marie Corelli, Mr. Hall Caine, Mra.‘ 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Mr, Garvice, and Mrs. Barciay.° 
They have one and all Jarge publics, they are acknow- 
ledged the best sellers in the print market. We do 
not think it is a good thing for English people in any 
*numbers to be seriously influenced by, or engrossed 


J in the work ofall or any of these writers, for they 


are none of them first class—which is putting it with 
strict moderation—and they do not.at all answer to 
the immense power and genius of- the British race in 
the-world today. i . 
It is when we turn to the popular figures in the. 
literary effort that the result is so disappointing—no 
novelist, no poet, no dramatist of the first rank, or, 
near it, among the familiar and widely accepted 
performers. We have plenty of smartness, adapta- 
bility, popularity, plenty of stuff which catches on, 
is just what is asked for by those who do not want 
to go deep, and who will not be at the nuisance of 
thinking for themselves. | f 
Commonplace cleverly tricked out, the ordinary 
to appear extraordinary, and served up hot and hot 
just when the appetite is ready for it, that is the 


-ap 


he was not a book reader, 
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thing which is catered for by the successful perfor- 
mers, It was so for several years before the war, 
when England was cutting a miserly figure in the 
sphere of action ; it is the same now, when England 
is cutting a mighty figure in that sphere. 

Compare the English literary men with the popu- 


Jar men of imagination. today ia Russia, in France, . 


in Scandinavia. As to the first of these countries, the 
giant school is by no means worn out, and Tolstoy 


and. Dostoievsky. are yet living in the hearts of a- 


great public. Or take France: she has Anatole 
France, whose irony, wit, style, would adorn the 


literature of any age. She has Romain Rolland, who. 


may have fallen off from patriotism, but who has 
not.fallen away from an art which, whether agreeable 


or not, is certainly impressive’ And we think we 


could name a popular: poet in Italy who is a poet. 
Oùr objection to the starred popularists today is not 
based on monarchical or on political or on ecclesias- 
tical grounds. We simply object that they are not 
imaginatively and intellectually good enough to go 
to the world. ' : ee ce 


Sir Herbert Tree. © ` 
Interesting impressions’ of Sir Herbert 
Tree, the famous English actor, appear in 





the Fortnightly Review from the pen of. 


W. L. Courtney, who has been “a friend of 


Tree for more than a quarter of a century:”. 


We read: 


. Versatility was Tree's chief characteristic, or, as 
some might say, his besetting sin. Versatile he un- 
doubtedly was; he tried to show his'skillin very 
different fields of dramatic work. He éssayed tragic 
roles—at one time he was very anxious to act King 
Lear, as a pendant or cilmination to his Macbeth, 
his Othello, his Hamlet. He was a comedian either 


‘with or without a ‘touch of melodrama; he made 


his name originally in farce. Tree liked to be counsi- 
dered many-sided ; iudeed, he resented any suggestion 
to the contrary, and for this reasou, I suppose, wrote 
two books, though he ostentatiously declared that 
His restless and unboun- 
ded activity was compelled to show itself in various 
fields; I do not think I ever came across any man 
who wes more pertinaciously and assiduously alive. 
He was “a dragon for work,” as they say, and had 
a greater range of vivid interests—literary, political, 
social, dramatic—than most ofus can lay claim to. 
His quick alertness of spirit, his ready apprehension, 
his hamor—which at times verged on .the macabre— 
made him a most stimulating companion, 
ways saw Objects from the less obviuus standpoints 
and delighted in all that was unconvehtional and 
paradoxical. "His wit was never mordant, nor was 
it always very pointed. And his epigrams were for 
the most part ebullitious of high spirits. . 

When Tree had thoroughly got inside the skin 
of a character—which often took -some’ time—he 


seemed to partake of a new- and alien life. A’singular 
p p 





. Spurts of wit. 


He al- ` 
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illustration was Zakkuriin the Darling of the Gods, 
in which by degrees Tree gave.us, I do not say a true, 
but an extraordinarily vivid and-convincing, portrait 
of Japanese statesman in all his horrible subtlety and 
coarseness. Tree was never a smokerin the true 
sense of the word, he only smoked for the sake of 
companionship, taking a modest fourpmny cigar, 
while he gave his guest Coronas. But in Izard he 


` was perpetually smoking big and black-looking 


cigars. Lasked him how he managed to stand it; 
he atiswered that, as it seemed natural to the charac- 
ter, he found it easy for himself. OF the stage he 
could not‘ have.doneit; on the stage it was appro- 
priate and therefore a piece of,unconscious mimicry. 

He asked me one night at supper at the Garrick 
what I had been writing. I answered that 1 had 
been trying to write an obituary of .my friend, H. D. 
Traill. “That must bean odious task,” he said, “the 
more you like a man the less ought you to write 
about him.” I agreed, but remarked that journalism 
required such heavy sacrifices of feeling and affection , 
and that, anyway,'it was better that an obituary 
notice should be written by a friend than by a merely 
critical observer. With most men he had an open, 
genial manner which they found very attractive. 
Even his occasional affectations~—which no one 
laughed at more heartily than Tree himself, but which 
obviously he cotild not help—did not annoy them, 
because they found them amusing. I am not sure, 
however, whether women understood him as well as 
men. i ac 

` Treeas a personality was. greater than anything 
he accomplished. : 

-He was always unexpected, daring, original. He 
often gave one a shock of surprise, welcome or un- 
welcome. He was good when you anticipated a re- 
lative failure ; poor, when you could have wagered 
on his success His acting was never monotonous, 
rarely the same from night to night. Like his conver- 
sation, it was full of quick turns and unlooked-for 
For the same reason, his figure as he 
moved on the stage, was vivid, graphic, picturesque, 
satisfying the eye, even when occasionally he failed 
to satisfy the mind. Tree had all the best points of 
an amateur, and -some of his triumphs were gained 
just for that reason. He was a glorified amateur 
who dared things which a professional never would 
have dared, and won a shining victory. He mistrust- 
ed all talk about technique. “I have not got tech- 
nique,” he once said; “itis a dull thing. It enslave 
the imagination.” g - 

‘He was full of the idea of the importance of the 
theatrical art, as a main instrument of culture and as 
a most necessary element in civic and social life. He ` 
did not work merely for his own hand, but upheld the 
claims of his calling. He instituted a Shakespearean 
week—a most costly undertaking—in order to keep 
alive ounindebtedness to the Elizabethan stage. He 
presided at meetings, made speeches, inaugurated 
movements, pushed and encotraged various policies. 
in order to prove that actors were important elements 
in‘the community who had their proper functions in 
the body politic. a 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF HIGHER MATHEMATICAL STUDIES `“ 
IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


By Dr. GANESH PRASAD, M.A., D.SC., l 
` ‘Sir RASHBEHARY GHOSE PROFESSOR OF APPLIED MATHEMATICS 


IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA. 


N the following lines, I propose to give an 
I impartial. and critical” account of the 


present state of higher mathematical, 


studies in Calcutta University and, so far 
as such studies are concerned, to compare 
this University, with some of the best 
Universities in Europe and America, and 
specially with the University of Cambridge, 


whichis still by far the greatest seat of 


mathematical learning in the United King- 
(a) WORK For THE .MASTER’S DEGREE. 


1. Toevery unprejudiced and compet- 
ent observer, it will be clear that, since the 
new regulations came into force in 1909, 


the standards’ of the examinations in- 


Mathematics for the various Calcutta 
degrees have risen considerably. At pre- 
sent the study of higher Mathematics is 
taken up immediately after passing the 
Intermediate Examination, whereas in the 
years previous to 1909 the first examina- 
tion in higher Mathematics was that for 
the Master’s degree. The Honours Exa- 


mination for the Bachelor’s ‘degree requires ` 


2 fairly good knowledge of infinitesimal 
analysis, analytical geometry of solids, 
and dynamics of a particle. For the 


Master’s degree, the candidate has to make ° 


a study of either Pure Mathematics. or 
Applied Mathematics, and, further, he has 
to select a particular mathematical subject 


to specialize in. To those who are familiar ` 


with the Cambridge Mathematical Tripos, 
jt will be evident that a Calcutta man, 
who passes the Bachelor’s examination 
with Physics as one of his subjects and 
takes honours in Mathematics, is better 
Cambridge student who takes 
honours in Part I of the Tripos. When, 
two years later, the Calcutta man takes 
his Master’s degree and the Cambridge 


man takes honours in Part II of the Tripos_ 
there is no considerable difference between . 


them. Infact, it can bé asserted without 
the least fear of contradiction by an ex- 
pert, that every year there are three or 
four men in the first class lists of the 
Calcutta M.A. and M.Sc. Examinations- in 


Mathematics who, in mathematical know- 


ledge and in capacity for research, are at- 


least as good as the best wranglers of the 
year. ` i 

2. The relatively high ability of thé 
Calcutta man is to be accounted for.chiefly. 
by the more searching character of hfs 
examinations. 
the Calcutta and Cambridgé courses shows 
(1) that the examination for Part I of the 


Infact, a careful perusal of : 


Cambridge Tripos is on a slightly lower | 


level than the Honours Examination for 
the Bachelor’s degree at Calcutta, because,’ 
although each examination consists of six 
papers and, nominally, the subjects are 
nearly the same, ip any particular subject, 
which is common to both the examina- 
tions, a wider knowledge is demanded in 
the Calcutta Examination; (2) that, 
although the compulsory examination for 
Part II ofthe Cambridge Tripos, like the 
examination in the general subjects for the 
Master’s degree at Calcutta, consists of six: 
papers, and although the subjects in the 
two éxaminations are not the same, there 
being no complete divorce at Cambridge. 
between -Pure Mathematics and Applied 
Mathematics, generally speaking, in any 
particular subject which is, nominally, 
common to both the examinations, a wider 
and deeper knowledge is demanded of the 
Calcutta man ; and (3) that the Calcutta 
candidate for the Master’s degree has to 
pass an examination the standard of which 


‘ew 


is almost as high as that of the examina- ` 


` tion which the comparatively few candi- 


dates for distinction in Part II of the 
Cambridge:‘Tripos have to pass. 
> 8. If, in spite of the rise in the stand- 


ards of the Calcutta M.A. and M.Sc. Exa- - 


minations in Mathematics, there has been 


a fair but almost steady increase, from . 


year to year since 1909, in the number of 
successful candidates at these examina- 
tions, this is chiefly due to the fact that, 
since 1909, it has been the constant endea- 
vour of the University authorities to im- 
prove the teaching at Calcutta, with the 
result that, in quantity as well as in 
quality, the help received by the M.A. or 
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M.Sc. candidate at present is far superior 
to what it was at Calcutta a few years 
ago and to what it is at present at any 
-Other University in India. In fact, even if 
we institute a comparison between the 
‘course of lectures at Calcutta during the 
current session and the courses of some of 
the best Universities of Europe and Ameri- 
ca in the years antecedent to the outbreak 
of the War when those Universities were 
at their best, we find (1) that the Calcutta 
courses are not very inferior, in extent or 
depth, to those of the great Universities of 
Cambridge and Göttingen, and (2) that 
the Calcutta courses are certainly superior 
to those of the best Universities _ of 
America. For example, the Calcutta 
courses number 35, whereas, in the session 
_1912-13, the courses at Cambridge and 
Göttingen numbered 44 and 46 respec- 
tively, and in the session 1913-14, the 
courses at Yale University were only 19 in 
number. 
>- 4, Theimprovement in the M.A. and 
M.Sc. teaching at Calcutta is due partly to 
the quality of the post-graduate teachers 
and partly to the new post-graduate 


scheme which has, for the first time in the 


history of Calcutta University, brought 
under one control the energies of all the 
post-graduate teachers of Pure Mathe- 
matics or Applied Mathematics. As re- 
gards the quality of those teachers, it 
is safe to say that, although Calcutta can- 
not boast of having a Klein or a Hobson, 
even, if we leave aside the two University 
Professors at Calcutta, there are among 
the post-graduate teachers men like Dr. 
D. N. Mallik, Dr. S. Mukhopadhyaya, Mr. 
B. Datta and Mr. H. P. Banerjee, each of 
whom is, because of bis character and 
mathematical ability, at least as good as 
the average mathematical college lecturer 
of Cambridge, or the average mathemati- 
cal instructor of Yale. In fact, there are 
many* college lecturers at Cambridge, 


including even some lecturers on higher. 


Mathematics,ł who are of absolutely no 
distinction as researchers, whereas the four 
Calcutta men mentioned above are all 


> researchers of some distinction and two 


| 


-of them, viz., Dr..Mallik and Dr. Mukho- 


* OF the 36 men who were college lecturers at 
Cambridge during the sessions 1912-13, as many as 
20 are unknown as researchers. 

TE. g. Messrs. A. J. Wallis, A. Munro and G. 
Birtwistle. 
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padhyaya, are not unknown to the certre; 
of miethematical research in Europe anu 
America. 


(b) RESEARCH WORK. 


5. At every University, the difficutties 
in the way of real mathematical researc 
are much greater than those in the way c? 
teaching higher Mathematics. This is als: 
true of Calcutta University where, befor: 
the year 1914, good research work in Pur: 
Mathematics had been carried on by onl- 
two men, viz., (1) the Hon’ble Sir Asu-os. 
Mookerjee, who published, in the yzar3 
1885-1889, a number of papers including 
one entitled “A Note on Elliptic Functiozs,"’ 
which appeared in the Quarterly Journal 
of Mathematics, Vol. 21, and which wa; 
much appreciated by Cayley, then Sac- 
lerian Professor of Pure Mathematics a: 
Cambridge, and (2) Dr. S. Mukhopadya- 
ya, who published, in the years 1908-12, 
a number of papers in the Journal of th: 
Asiatic Society of Bengal and in th: 
Bulletin of the Calcutta .Mathematical 
Society ; the only one who had done goo] 
research work in Applied Mathematics a: 
Calcutta before 1914 being Dr. L. N. 
Mallik. But, thanks to the endowmen: 
by Sir Rashbehary Ghose,.of the Universit 7 
Professorship of Applied Mathematics ani 
a number of research scholarships in cha: 
subject, the nucleus of what is at present 
a small school of research in Apoliel 
Mathematics was formed in Septembe:, 
1914, when the University Professor ente: - 
ed upon his duties* with three researchers 
under him, all these three being first class 
M.Sc.s of Calcutta or Allahabad. During | 
the current session, the University Prc- 
fessor has eleven M.A.s or M.Sc.s doin z 
research work in Applied Mathematics 
under him. A perusal of the list of their 
names will show (1) that ten are first 
class men, (2) that seven stood first ia 
order of merit in the first class lists of ¿heir 
respective examinations, (3) that sever 
are themselves post-graduate teachers an] 


* These are the following :—(1) To devote himsclf 
to original research in his subject with a view toe: 
tend the bounds of knowledge. (2) To stimula e 
and guide research by advanced students in his su’ - 
ject and generally to assist such students in pos_- 
graduate study and research. (3) To superinterd tle 
formation and maintenance of the Laboratory of tle 
College of Science in his subject. According zo tLe 
special terms of his appointment, the University Pr - 
fessor is under no obligation to take any share in tke 
teaching of M.A. and M.Sc. Classes, 
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‘4) that two are from Allahabad Univer- 
sity. It may be, therefore, confidently 
asserted that the eleven men are ofthe best 
material available in India. The total 
naumber of papers issued from the school of 
research since its constitution in Septem- 
Ser, 1914, exceeds twenty and most of 
<tese papers have been contributed to the 
Salletin of the Calcutta Mathematical 


Society. Leaving aside the six papers of. 


-że University Professor, I give later ona 
btief account of each of the important 


papers written by the researchers working - 


uzder him. 

6. The present arrangements and faci- 
lities for research in Applied Mathematics 
may be briefly described as follows :— 

(a) As the work of guiding researchers 
is of a confidential nature, it has been 
foand necessary to follow the same method 
o: work as prevails at the great centres of 
riathematical research in Europe: each re- 
searcher is received by the University Pro- 
fessor of Applied Mathematics for a private 
consultation at least three times a week, 
tk2 average time spent in consultation 
with a researcher being two hours a week. 

(b) Mathematical researchers derive 
ranch benefit from the University Library 
which, chiefly because of the Hon’ble Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee’s great interest in it, is, 
at present, by far the best Mathematical 
Library in India. In addition to a fairly 
latge number of standard mathematical 
treatises in English, French, and German, 
iz contains complete sets of many of the 
important mathematical journals of 
Europe and America. 

(c) Special facilities for the discussion 
azd publication of research papers are 
oz=ered by the Calcutta Mathematical 


Scviety, which was founded in 1908 by a. 


nenber of mathematicians headed by 
tae Hon’ble Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, 
aad which, even during the few years 


thet it has been in existence, has manag- 
ec to gain a recognized position in 
tke mathematical world; with the result 
thet, at present, its journal, viz.. the 

ulletin of the Calcutta Mathematical 
Soziety, is on the exchange lists of twenty 
im:ortant scientific or mathematical so- 
cizties of India, Japan, Great Britain, Ire- 
la=d, France, Holland, Italy, Sweden, Ame- 
rica and in the enemy countries. 

T. I proceed now to institute a com- 
pezison between the state of mathematical 
research at Calcutta University in the 
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years 1914-17 and that at Cambridge Uni- 
versity in the years 1911-14. For this 
purpose, I will consider first the Cambridge 
wranglers of the years 1911-13 and the 
first class Calcutta M.A.s and M.Se.s in 
Mathematics of the years 1914-16, and 
next the mathematical college lecturers at 
Cambridge in the session 1912-13 and the 
post-graduate teachers in Mathematics at 
Calcutta during the current session with 
the exception of the two University Pro- 
fessors. i 

(a) In the trienium 1911-13, 171 men 
tock honours in Part Il of the Cambridge 
Mathematical Tripos, 81 of these being 
wranglers; further, of these 81 men, 31 
obtained distinction in special subjects, 
and of these 31 men* only fivet succeeded 
in doing research works which were pub- 
lished, or were ready for: publication, 
during the period 1911-14. In the three 
years, 1914-16, there were altogether 156 
successfulcandidates at the M.A. and M.Sc. 
Examinations in Mathematics at Calcutta 
University ; further, out of these 156 men, 
78. were placed in the first class lists, and, 
of these 78 men, six succeeded in writing 
‘mathematical research papers which were 
either published during the period 1914-17 
or are at’ present ready for publication. 
These six men are Messrs. B. Datta, N, M. 
Basu, S. C. Dhar, H. Datta, M. N. Saha 
and S. K. Banerjee. 

(b) A perusal of the lists of mathema- 
tical college lecturers àt Cambridge ard of 
University lecturers in Mathematics at 
Calcutta, will show (1) that out of 36 
Cambridge lecturers as many as 20 are 
unknown as successful researchers, (2) that 
out of 20 Calcutta lecturers 10 are un- 
known as successful researchers, and (3) 
that, although the proportion of the num- 
ber of lecturers who are successful research- 


x These are Messrs. Fowler, Grieve, H. S. Jones, 
Schwartz, Street, Wren, Frazer, Grigg, Jackson, 
Mitchell, Moriss, Nayler, Proudmann, Ramamurty, 
Sen, Stewart, Thomson, Townshend, Bowmann, 
Chandra, Glauert, Jeffreys, Gilbert, O. Jones, Macoby, 
Marris, Pinset, Walmsley, Wardley, Whitfield anc 
Wins. 

+ These are Messrs. Fowler, Grieve, H. S. Jones, 
Frazer and Proudmann. Mr. Fowler published 4 
papers, two in the Quarterly Journal of Mathematics 
in 1913 and 1914, and two in the Proceedings of the 
London Mathematical Society in 1914 and 1915, 
Mr. Grieve published one paper in the Proc. L. M.S. 
in 1913; Mr. H. S. Jones, one in the Proceedings oi 
the Royal Society in 1913; and Mr. Frazer, one in 
the Q. J. M. in 1913. Mr. Proudmann published 4 
papers, three in the Proc. L. M.S. in 1913, 1914 and 
1915, and one in the Philosophical Magazine in 1914, 
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ers to the number of those who are not 
succegsful is nearly the same at both the 
places, none of the Caléutta University 
lecturers is of the same distinction as the 
eight Cambridge lecturers who are all re- 
searchers of great distinction. : i 
8. .From the facts detailed in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs relating to mathema- 
tical research at Calcutta and Cambridge 
it is clear that, at Calcutta as at Cam- 


bridge, a small number of young men suc- ` 


ceed as researchers in the three or four 
years immediately following their final 
examinations in Mathematics ; that, be- 
cause of the existence of a -school ofre- 
search in Applied Mathematics, most of 
the young Calcutta researchers take up 
that subject; that, during the first three 
or four years of his career as a successful 
researcher, the Calcutta man’s work com- 
pares favourably with that of his Cam- 
bridge contemporary; that, at Calcutta 
as at Cambridge, a considerable number of 
lecturers show no active interest in re- 
search, the proportion of lecturers who are 
successful researchers to those who are not 
successful being nearly the same at both 
the Universities ; and that, although some 
elderly Calcutta lecturers like Dr. D. N. 
Mallik and Dr. S' Mukhopadhyaya are 
researchers of distinction, they do, not 
occupy as high positions in the mathema- 
“tical. world as some of their contempor- 
aries among the college lecturers of Cam- 
bridge, chiefly because, in the years antecé- 
dent to 1909, there were few facilities for 
suceess{ul research at Calcutta University. 


Honours EXAMINATION FOR THE CALCUTTA 
BACHELOR’S DEGREE, 


There are six papers on the following subjects :— 

(1) Algebra including determinants, (2)* Theory 
of equations. (3) Trigonometry. 
geometry. (gs) Analytical geometry of solids including 
the curvature of surfaces. (6) Vector analysis. (7) 
Differential Calculus. (8) Integral Calculus including 
differential equations. (9): Statics including flexible 
inextensible strings), (19) Dynamics of a particle 
including central orbits. (rr) Hydrostatics, (12) 
Astronomy. ` 


PART I OF THE CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL 
TRIPOS, 


There are six papeis on the following subjects :— 

(1) Pure geometry.t (2) Algebra and trigono- 
metry including the elementary properties of equa- 
tions. (3) Analytical geometry including the jelemen- 


* The subjects in italics are not common to the 
two examinations, . : 
+ Part of the Calcutta Intermediate Course. 


(4) Plane analytical 


tary properties of conic sections, and of an ell pso d 
referred to its principal axes. (4). Differentia. ard 
Integral Calculus including simple linear differenti 1 
equations. (6) Statics and dynamics, including tLe 
statics. of liquids and gases. (6) Elementary Evectr’- 
city. (7) Optics. 


EXAMINATION FOR THE CALCUTTA MASTER S 
DEGREE. © 


Candidates are examined in either Pure Mati em -- 
tics or Applied Mathematics. ` 

In Pure Mathematics, there are six papers cn tka 
following general subjects :—(1) Higher Algeb a, ( ) 
Higher plane Trigonometry, (3) Spherical Trizon: - 
metry, (4) Theory of equations and Algekra f 
Quantics, (5) Plane analytical geometry incladirz 
higher plane curves, (6)-Geometry of surfaccs, ( ) 
Differential calculus, (8) Integral calculus, (9) Differe: - 
tial Equations; (10) Calculus of Variations ; and tweh a 
Papers on the following special subjects, one of whica 
must be taken by each candidate :— 


(1) Theory of Functions, (II) Theory of Gvoup;, 
(III) Finite differences and Calculus of Functions, 
(IV) Vector Analysis and Quaternions,(V) Projectire 
Geometry, (VI) Theory of numbers. 

In Applied Mathematics, there are six papcrs cn 
the following general subjects :—(1) Advanced s:atic., 
including theory ‘of potential, (2) Dynamics of a 
particle, (3) Rigid Dynamics, (4) Hydrostatics, ‘ncl - 
ding capillarity, (5) Hydrodynamics, (6) Spkeric.l . 
Astronomy; and twelve papers on the followirz 
special subjects, one of -which must be taken by eaca 
candidate :—(1) Theory of Elasticity, (11) Advanccd 
Dynamics, (III) Higher parts of spherical astronom 7%, 
GV) Lunar and Planetary theories, (V) Figure of tLe 
planets, (VI) Theory of the tides, 


PART I] OF THE CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL 
TRIPOS, 


There arè six papers on the following comptlsory 
subjects :—(1) Plane and solid geometry, (2) Plare 
and spherical trigonometry, (3) Algebra, incladirg 
theory of equations, (4) Differential and Integral 
calculus, including the first variation of integra.s, ( ) 
Elementary parts of the theory of functions, (6) Difte>- 
ential equations, (7) Dynamics and elementary inal - 
tical statics, (8) Hydro-mechanics, including Hydro - 
tatics and the general principles of Hydrodynami:s 
with simple applications, (9) Elementary pats of 
Astronomy so far as they are necessary for the =xpl -- 
nation of simple phenomena,. (10) Electricity ard 
elementary optics. 

There are zoć more than six papers, altogether, cn 
the following optional subjects, one or more of which 
should be taken by ov!y those who ave candidats fir 
distinction :—(I) Theory of numbers, (II) Invariants ard 
Covariants, (IIL) Geometry, (IV) Groups, (V) Theory 
of Functions, (VI) Elliptic Functions, (VII) Differential 
Equations, (VIII) Dynamics, (IX) Hydrodyn:mics, 


` (X) Sound and Vibrations, (XI) Statics and Elascicit», 


(XID Electricity and Magnetism, (XILI) Geom: trical 
and Physical Optics, (XLV) Thermodynamics, (X`) 
Spherical Astronomy and Combination of Observatiors, 
(XVI) Celestial Mechanics. , 

(2) Courses of lectures in higher Mathema.ics t 


te 
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Caicutta University during the session 1917-18 : total - 
number, 35. - 

By Professor Ganesh Prasad : Integral equations. 
By Dr. D. N. Mallik; Theory of potential ; Hy- 
drodynamics ; Advanced Astronomy. By Dr. S. 
Mukhopadhyaya : Groups ; Functions ofa real vari- 
abe. By Dr. H. D. Bagchi: Quaternions ; Solid 
geometry ; Higher parts of Solid Geometry. By Mr. 
I. B. Brahmachari: Higher parts of projective 
geometry ; Theory of equations; Higher parts of 
the theory of equations. By Mr. N. K. Mazumdar : 
Lifierence equations ; Differential equations; Ele- 
ments of the theory of groups. By Mr. H. P. 
Eanerjée : Functions of a complex variable ; Calculus 
of variations ; Theory of Numbers. By Mr. B. Datta: 
Eigher parts of hydrodynamics ; Lunar_and plane- 
tary theories. By Mr. S. M. Gangooly : Conics ; 
Figher plane curves, By Mr, N. M. Basu: Rigid 
Dynamics ; Advanced Dynamics. By Mr, S: P. Dass: 
S:atics, By Mr. K. M. Khastigir :. Dynamics of a 
particle. By Mr. H. C. Sengupta: Hydrostatics. 
Ey Mr, S. N. Basu: Elasticity. By Mr. M. Gupta : 
Eigher parts of the theory of Numbers ; Advanced 
Calculus. By Mr, S. C. Basu: Projective geometry. 
By Mr. S. C. Dhar; Introduction to the calculus of 
finite differences ; Algebra and trigonometry. By 
Mr. 3. C. Ghose : Calculus. By Mr. S. K. Banerjee : 
Spnerical Astronomy. s 

(6) Courses of lectures in higher Mathematics at 
Cambridge University during the session 1912-13 : 
tc:al number, 44. By Prof. E. W. Hobson: Spheri- 
cal harmonics and allied functions ; Integral equa- 
tions. By Prof. Sir G. H. Darwin: Gravitation with 
astronomical applications ; Lunar theory. By Prof. 
Sir R. S. Ball: Celestial mechanics; Spherical 
astronomy. By Prof. Sir. J. Larmor: Electricity 
anc magnetism ; Electrodynamics and optical theory. 
By Dy. H. F. Baker: Introduction to the theory of 
functions ; Geometry of birational transformation ; 
Tieory of functions By Mr. R. A. Heman:. 
Hydrodynamics; Differential geometry; Hydro- 
meachanics. By Mr. H. W. Richmond: Algebraic 
geometry ; Higher solid geometry; Synthetic 
geometry. By Dr. T. J.-A. Bromwich: Electric 
waves and electro-optics; Dynamics ; Geometrical 
and physical optics ; Potential theory and problems. 
By Mr. J. H. Grace: Theory of numbers ; Theory 
of -nvariants; Elements of Fourer analysis ` and 
caiculus of variations. By Dr, E. W. Barnes : Linear 
differential equations. By Mr. A. J. Wallis : Spheri- 
ca. irigonometry and astronomy. By Mr. A. Berry: 
Theory of ordinary differential equations ; Elliptic 
functions and elementary harmonic analysis ; Higher 
pacts of eliptic functions; Theory of transformation 
of elliptic functions. By Mr. G. T. Bennet: Line 
geometry. By Mr. A. Munro: Hydrodynamics and 
sound, By the Hon’ble Mr. B, Russel : The funda- 
mertal concepts of Mathematics ; Principles of Mathe- 
mates, By Dr. G. T. Leathem: Electron theory. 
By Mr. G. H. Hardy : General theory of Dirichlet’s 
series ; Asymptotic relations in the theory of func- 
tions ; Double limit problems. By Mr. G. Birtwistle : 
El. mentary Hydrodynamics ; Higher parts of Hydro- 
dynamics; Thermodynamics. By Mr. F. J. M. 
Stratton : Orbits from observations. By Dr. J. W. 
Nicholson : Physical Optics; Electric waves and 
theary of diffraction. 

és) Courses of lectures in higher Mathematics -at 
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Gottingen» University during the session 1912-13 : 
total number, 46. By Prof. F. Klein : Development of 
Mathematics during the rgth-Century. By Prof. D. 
Hilbert : Introduction to the theory of partial differen- 
tial equations ; Mathematical foundations of Physics ; 
Elements and principles of Mathematics ; Theory of 
the motion of electrons. By Prof. E. Landau : Infinite 
series, particularly Fourier series ; Theory of func; 
tions ; Theory of aggregates. Hy Prof. C. Runge: 
Numerical calculation with exercises ; Calculus. By 
Prof. F. Bernstein: Mathematical statistics and 
Mathematics of insurance; Theory of probabilities 
with applications. By Prof. O. Toeplitz ; Advanced 
Calculus ; Theory of invariants; Differential equa- 
tions. By Dr. H. Weyl: Theory of functions; Inte- 
gral equations ; Algebra; Survey of the theory of 
Elliptic, abelian and automorphié functions. By Dr.” 
H. von Sanden: Descriptive geometry; Graphical 
methods of Applied Mathematics. By Dr. R. Courant: 
Determinants with applications to analytical Geo- 
metry ; Calculus of vartations. By Dr. Schimmack : 
Selected chapters of mathematical didactics. By Dr. 
Riimelin : Introduction to the mathematical treatment 
of the natural sciences. By Dr. T. von Kármán : 
Mechanics. By Dr. Hecke: Definite integrals with 
applications; Theory of algebraic fields. By Dr. 
Born: Energetics ; Foundations of mathematical 
Physics. By Prof. E. Wiechert : Theory of potential ; 
Geodesy; Thermodynamics. By Prof. W. Voigt: ° 
Vector analysis; Electrodynamics ; Theoretical 
Optics. By Prof. Prandtl: Scientific foundations of 
aerial flight; Mechanics of continua. By Prof. 
Ambronn: Theory and use of astronomical instru- 
ments ; Astronomical determination of places: Me- 
thod of least squares with applications. By Dr. P. 
Hertz : Kinetic theory of gases; Elementary theory 
-of numbers; Statistical mechanics. By Dr. Made- 
lung: Theory of opitical instruments. By, Dr. 
Hartmann : General introduction to Astronomy. | 
(d) Courses of lectures in higher Mathematics at 
Yale University during the session 1913-14 ; total 
number, 19. By Professor J. Pierpont: Theory of 
functions of a complex variable ; Modern analytic 
geometry; Theory of differential equations; Non- 
euclidean geometry. By Prof. P. F. Smith : Differen- 
tial geometry ; Continuous groups. By Prof. E. W. 
Brown: Advanced Calculas and differential equations ; 
Statics and dynamics ; Advanced and theoretical 
dynamics ; Periodic orbits. By Prof. W.B. Longley : 
Integral equations: Pétential theory and harmonic 
analysis. By Prof. W.‘A. Wilson: Theory of func- 
tions of real variables, By Dr. G. M. Conwell: 
Theory of finite groups. By Dr. D. D, Leib: Ad- 
vanced Algebra, By Dr. H. F. Mac Néish : Integra- 
tion of differential equations ; Synthetic projective 
geometry. By Dr. E. J. Miles : Calculus of variations. 
By Dr. J. I. Tracey ; Analytic geometry. 


SUMMARIES OF THE IMPORTANT PAPERS WRITTEN 
BY THE RESEARCHERS WORKING UNDER THE 
UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR OF APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS. 

(1) By Mr. B. Datta: “On the motion of two 
spheroids in an infinite liquid along the common axis 


* See Jahresbericht d. d. Mathematiker—Vereinis 
gung, Bde. XXI, XXII 

4 See Bulletin of the American 
Society, Vol. XIX. 


Mathemeticat 
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of revolution.” (Bulletin of the Calcutta Mathematical 
Society, Vol. 7, 1916). 

Tt is well known that the problem of the motion of 
two spheres in an infinite liquid along the line joining 
their centres has been completely solved by various 
Investigators. But the corresponding problem for two 
spheroids or ellipsoids has remained unsolved up to 
now ;.the only previous writer to attempt it with some 

, measure of success being Prof. Karl Pearsons. 


the problem can be solved in the case of two sphe- 
roids of revolution of small ellipticities, the motion of 
the solids being along their common axis of revolu- 
tion. The method used is one of continued approxi- 
mation. In Art. 1, the author investigates the ap- 
proximate formal expressions for the velocity potential 
and the current function. In Art. 2, the first approxi- 
mation to the velocity potential is obtained. Art. 3 
gives two sets of algebraic equations from which, 
by continued approximations, we can determine the 
\ necessdry constants and thus proceed to the com- 
+ plete solution, In Art. 4 the general values of the 
| constants are given. . : 
(2) By Mr. B. Datta, “On the non-stationary state 
_ of heat in an ellipsoid” (Bull. of the C. Math. Soc, 
» + Vol. 8, 1917). ue 
The first writer, who attempted, with some success, 
the problem of the determination of the non-stationary 
state of heat in an ellipsoid with three unequal axes, 
was Mathieu} who showed how the problem could 
be reduced to the solution of certain ordinary differ- 
ential equations. ‘But he found these equations to be 
so unmanageable that he contented himself with ap- 
proximating to their solutions for the special case- of 
an ellipsoid of revolution. Prof. C. Niven improved 
upon the results of Mathieu in certain respects in an 
interesting memoir,{ entitled “On the conduciion of 
heat in ellipsoids of revolution.” 





K upon, the chief results of Prof. Niven by using an 
entirely different method, and (2) to show how this 
method can be applied to the case of the ellipsoid 
with three unequal axes to obtain similar results which 
are believed to be new. 


The paper consists of 17 articles. Art. I is the in- 


troduction and Art. 2 gives the preliminary remarks - 


and definitions. Arts. 3—12 deal with the case of the 
ellipsoid of revolution and the remaining articles deal 
with the ellipsoid of three unequal exes. It may be 
noted that, in Art. 6, Mr. Datta points out a mistake 
in Prof. Niven’s memoir. 

(3) By Mr. H. P. Banerjee: “On a generalised 
force-function of Painleve’s type.” (Bull. of the C. 
Math. Soc., Vol. 4, 1915). 

In most text-books on Dynamics, the criterion for 
the stability of equilibrium ofa particle at a point is 
taken to be the existence of a maximum for the force- 
function at that point. But this is wrong as has been 

@ pointed out by Prof. Painleve by a very simple ex- 
ample. § 


* “On the motion of spherical and ellipsoidal 
bodies in fluid media,” Part 11, (Quarterly Journal of 
Mathematics, Vol. XX). 

t Cours de physique mathematique, Ch. 1X. 

t Phil. Trans, Vol. 171 (1880). 

§ See Comptes Rendus, t. 138.1904. 


Mr, Datta’s object is (1) to obtain, and improve. 


The object of Mr. Datta’s paper is to show how . 


uniquely determinate. 
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_ The object of Mr, Banerjee is chiefly to generalize 
Painleve’s example as far as the present state of 
analysis permits. About the end of the paper, he 
has also investigated some force-functions for which, 
in the positions of stable equilibrium, the force has no 
differential co-efficient and the force function is not 
maximum. an ; 

(4) By Mr. H. P. Banerjee : “On an applica.ion 
of the ‘theory of functions to dynamics." (Bull of 
the C. Math. Soc., Vol. 8, 1917). 

It is generally assumed that, if the force acting on 
a particle and the initial conditions are uniqrely 
defined, the position of the particle at any time is 
That this principle is not 
always true, was first pointed out by Poisson in 1806 
by an example. About 20 years ago, many examfp-es, 
illustrating the failure of the principle, were given by 
Prof. Painleve.* 

The object of Mr. Banerjee is to give an example 
of a new type showing that; for the same initial 
conditions and for the same single-valued, finite and 
continuous force, (1) there may be two possible 
positions of the particle at a particular time anc (2) 
the particle may take a particular position an infinite 
number of times, although the motion is zot pertoaic. 

(5) By Mr. N. M. Basu: “On the motion of a 
perfectly elastic particle inside a given plane area 
under no external forces.” (Bul? of the C. Math. Soc., 
Vol, 7, 1916.) : 

Mr. Basu gives the first instalment of the results 
of his investigation of the conditions under which a 

perfectly elastic particle must be projected inside a 
given plane area in order that, after a finite number 
of pact from the boundary, it may retrace its 
path, 

The simplest case of this problem, vis., tha in 
which the given area is a square, was studied by iwo 
well-known Hungarian mathematicians, Messrs. 
König and, Szücs.t Mr. Basu settles the cases of 
two other areas, uiz., the equilateral triangle and the 
régular hexagon. . 

(6) By Mr. N. M. Basu: ‘On the determination 
of a rough surface on which a moving particle may 
describe a prescribed path.” ( Bull.of the C, Math. Soc., 
Vol. 8, 1917. 

The object of Mr. Basu is to show how the solution 
of the following problem can be made to depenc on 
the solution of an ordinary linear differential equa~ 
tion: “To find the rough surface on which a moving 


- particle may describe a prescribed curve.” 


` A very simple case of this problem, vis., that in 
which the surface is smooth and gravity the only exter- 
nal force, was studied by the distinguished Belgian 
mathematician Catalané ` 

~ That the ordinary differential equation is generally 
not soluble by quadratures, should not surprise us, 
because, as is well known, the motion of a particle on 
a rough surface has been shown to be determinable 
by quadratures in only a small number of cases.) How- 


* “Lecons sur la theorie analytique des equations 
differentielles,” 1897. ~ 

+ ‘Movement d’un point abandonne a l'intereur 
dun cube” (Rendiconti del Circolo ‘matematico di 
Palermo, Vol. 36, 1913). 

+ “Sur une probleme de mecanique.” ( Journa’ de 
Mathematiques, Series 1, Vol. H). 

§ See p. 507 of Prof. Stackel’s article on dynamics 
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ever, Mr. Basu gives a zew case, in which the motion 
is determinable by quadratures. i ; 

(7) By Mr. S. C. Dhar: “On the vibrations of 
é membrane whose boundary is an oblique prarallelo- 
gram.” : 

The object of Mr. Dhar is to investigate the vibra- 
tions of a membrane bounded by an oblique parallelo- 
gram. The method used ig. based on the theory of 
infinite determinants as developed in recent times by 
H, Pioncare, Professor Helge von Koch and many 
ctrers. All the ‘results obtained by the author are 
telieved to be new, no previous writer having met with 
any success in investigating, the vibrations. 

(8) By Mr. S.C. Dhar : “On some new theorems 
reiting to the geometry of masses.” 

The moments ofa mass system of degrees higher 
than the second were first carefully studied by Theodor 
Reye, who, in two famous papers,t formulated and 
proved a number of general theorems. : 

The object of Mr. Dhar is to investigate, with refer- 
ence to such moments, equivalent points corresponding 
to ‘r) an elliptic area and (2) an ellipsoidal volume. 

All the results obtained by Mr. Dhar are believed 
to be new, as the previous writers f who considered 
the question of the equivalence of special mass-sys- 
tems w.th reference to higher moments, studied only 
rectilinear and polyhedral figures. 

(9) By Mr. N. K. Mazumdar: “On the use of 
Ri z’s method for finding the vibration-frequencies of 
he-erogeneous strings and membranes.” J 

The object of- Mr. Mazumdar is to show reliable 
results about the vibration-frequencies of heterogene- 
cuz strings and membranes can be obtained by the 
vse of a method, the germs of which are found in 
Lord Rayleigh’s writings and which was first clearly 
expounded by Ritz.§ = 

It is believed that no previous writer has applied 
this method to determine the vibration-frequencies 
cf heterogeneous strings or membranes, although the 
method has found applications to numerous other 
problems by many investigators, including Ritz him- 
self, who considered the vibrations of plates, Prof. 
& E. H. Love, who studied the theory of tides, Prof. 
Kelahne and Dr. Reinstein, 

(10) By Mr. H. Datta: “On the equilibrium of n 
pacticles of equal mass, placed on the inner surface 
cf a sphere and mutually repelling each other accord- 


. jar to the mth power of the distance.” 


In two papers», published by a well-known Dutch 


in the “Encyclopadie der mathematischen Wissen- 
schaften.” ar 

+ “Tragheits—und höhere Momente eines Massen 
-—systemes in Bezug’ auf Ebenen.” ( Journal fur 
licthematik, Vol. 72, 1870) ; also see his paper in Vol. 
78 of the same journal. nm 

+ Eg. See Routh’s paper: “Some theorems in 
integration and their representation by the method of 
ecuivalent points.” (Quarterly Journal of Mathematics, 
Vl. 21, 1886). 

§ See his paper in the Journal f. Math., Vol. 135, 
rGo8. 

xe “On the equilibrium of a system of n particles 
cf equal mass, placed on the inner surface of a sphere 
znd mutually repelling each other. according to the 
rith power of the distance.” (Nieuw Archief voor Wis- 
Eunde, Vol. 8, 1907.) ` ` 

“Qn the equilibrium of a system of four particles 


~ 
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lady mathematician, Mrs, A. G. Kerkhoven-Wythoff 
a few special positions of equilibrium have been in- 
vestigated for four or more particles, placed on the 
inner surface of sphere and mutually repelling eack 
other according to the mth power of the distance, 
the complete classification of all the positions of equi 
librium being considered by Mrs. Kerkhoven- 
Wythoff to be too difficult to be attempted by her. 

The object of Mr. H. Datta is (1) to give ald the 
positions of equilibrium for m=1,7¢. for the law of 
direct distance, dnd (2) to investigate, for the other 
values of m,a number of positions which have not 
been considered by Mrs. Kerkhoven-Wythoff, a 
complete classification of all the positions, for these 
values of m, being found by Mr, Datta to be almost 
impossible in the present state of analysis. 

The question of stability has also been considered 
by Mr. Datta on the basis of the theory of the maxima 
and minima of a function of several variables. 

(11) By Mr, J. C. Chowdhury : “On the poten- 
tials of solid semi-ellipsoids of variable densities.” 

In fairly recent times, the potentials of complete 
solid ellipsoids of variable densities have been dis- 
cussed by many investigators, including Sir F. W. 
Dyson, Prof. Hobson,f Routh}, Prof. Prasad§ and 
Prof, Appel.#* Bunt the case of sem#-ellipsoids has 
not up to this time been treated by any writer. Mr, 
Chowdhury’s object is to study this case. 

The paper is divided into two parts. The first 
partdeals with semi-ellipsoids of revolution and the 
second part deals with semi-ellipsoids of tree unegual 


axes, . 


LIST OF THE MATHEMATICAL COLLEGE 
LECTURERS AT CAMBRIDGE IN THE YEAR, 1912-13. 


Names of those lecturers who are 
researchers of great distinction :— 


r. H. F. Baker, F. R. 5, Dr. T. J. PA, Bromwich, 
R. S, H. W. Richmond, F. R. 5, G. H. Hardy, 
R. S., J. E. Littlewood, F. R. S., J. H. Grace, 
R. S, G.T. Bennet, F. R. Sọ Dr. E. W. Barnes, 
R. S. 


D 


Names of those lecturers who are 
researchers but not of great distinction. 

A. Berry, E. G. Gallop, F. J. M. Stratton, J. 
Mercer, E. Cunningham, R. à Herman, H. A, 
Webb, J. H. H. Goodwin, f ` 

Names of those lecturers who are 
unknown as successful researchers ;— 

J.M. Dodds (St. Pater’s), W. L. Mollison (Clare), 
G Birtwistle (Pembroke), J. F. Cameron (Gonville 
and Caius). W. G. Bell (Trinity Hall), G. B. Shirres 
(Trinity Hall), P. C. Gaul (Trinity Hal), 


of equal mass, placed on the inner surface of a sphere 
and mutually repelling each other according to the 
mth power of the distance.” (N. Archief v. W., Vol. 9, 
1910). 

* Quarterly Journal of Mathematics. Vol. 25, 1891' 

+ Proceedings of the London Mathematical Society, 
Vol. 24,1893. 

t Phil, Trans, Vol. 186, 1895. 

§ Messenger of Mathematics, Vol. 30, 1901. : 

+x Rendiconti del Circolo Mathematico di Palermo, 
Vol. 36,1913. 
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A. J. Wallis (Corpus Christi), €. A. E. Pollock 
(Corpus Christi), A.. Munro (Queens’), J. C: Watt 
(Jesus), W. Welsh (Jesus), J. Greaves (Christ’s), “A. S. 
Ramsey (Magdalene), W. B. Allcock (Emmanuel), 
R. H. D. Mayall (Sidney Sussex), T. Shaw (Sidney 
Sussex), C. H. French (Downing), G. H. A. Wilson 
(Clare), C. Spurge tSt. Catherine’s). 

LIST OF THE UNIVERSITY LECTURERS IN 
MATHEMATICS AT CALCUTTA IN THE 
CURRENT SESSION. 

Names of those lecturers who are 
successful researchers :— 


17) 


Dr. D. N. Mallik, Dr. S. Mukhopadhyaya, D-. 
H. D. Bagchi, B. Datta, H. P. Banerjee, N. M. 3ast, 
S. M. Gangooly, N. K. Mazumdar, S. C. Dhar, 5. K. 
Banerjee., 

Names of those lecturers who are 
unknown as successful researchers :— 

I. B. Brahmachari, S. N. Basu» 8S. P. Das 
H. C. Sengupta, K. M. Khastigir, S. C. Basu, 5. C 
Ghose,, M. Gupta, N. R. Sen,» S. C. Kar.x 


* Although this young lecturer has not wr tter 
any research-paper, he is a man of promise. 


po 
jraemannensamannna pa] 


UR actions, ooth organic and function- 
al, are subject to the conditions of 
Time and Space. History is concern- 

ed chiefly with what relates to time, and 

Geography with space. It is inferable, 

therefore, that Geography is not to be neg- - 

lected to the extent that itisnow. The 
marked difference between the discovery of 

a copper-plate or stone inscription and 

that of America may, in one way, serve to 

illustrate the basic distinction of Geogra- 
phy and History. Only, until recently, the 
fact that Geography deals with man, with 
reference to his environment, used to be 
disregarded everywhere and, as a result, 
Geographical study became, for some time, 
another name for a mere inventory of 
cities, villages, capes, peninsulas and so 
forth. Then followed a period when Physi- 
cal Geography occupied the entire sphere 
of Geography, in the study of which 
stress was laid upon Geography in rela- 
tion only to Astronomy and Geology. 
Even ‘then, the vital interrelation of 
man with his physical surroundings 
seemed to have escaped the attention of 
those to whom the subject of Geography 
was one of passionate interest and who 
immensely contributed to the extension of 

Geographical Science. Let us trace, there- 

fore, to facilitate understanding, the broad 

steps which led to the present high posi- 
tion now claimed by the subject. 


* A lecture delivered at the Hall of the Calcutta 
University Institute on Friday, the 4th January, 
under the presidency of the Hon'ble the Vice-Chan- 
cellor. The meeting was convened by Prof. D. N. 
Mullick, 


has a special 
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Herodotus is commonly known as zhe 
father of History; but to call him the fatser 
of Geography would have been still more 
appropriate, inasmuch as he was more cfa 
traveller than of a historian. With the cis- 
covery and exploration of various countries 
is associated the gradual expansion of uni- 
versal Geographical knowledge. Of 2x- 
tremely ancient times, the literary record of 
the Indo-Aryans, such as the Rig Veda, 
makes frequent mention of their nevly 
acquired countries and places which have 
supplied the Geographical data to 
the modern inquirers of the subject. 
Thus, the migration of various races in 
ancient times must have contributed no:a 
little to the widening of the scope of Gto- 
graphical Science as a whole. Likewise, 
also, the great conquering expeditions of 
the heroes of the ancient world had the 
result of removing the physical barricrs 
which had separated the different branches 
of the human race in perpetual ignorarce 
of one another. In this connection, how- 
ever, it may be said that the campaign of 
Alexander, by which he opened, for the first 
time, the high roads of Asia to Europe, 
significance to all earnest 
students of Geography. Alexander, in fact, 
held up before all Europe an unforeseen 
map of the mysterious land of Asia. Simi- 
larly, Julius Cæsar acquired and dissemi- 
nated the Geographical knowledge of 
several countries which he conquered ard 
over which his suzerainty was establishec. 

As is well known to every student of 
Indian History, the discovery of the Khai- 
ber Pass or the Western Gate of Ind.a 
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_proved to be the antecedent of many re- 
markable changes which have, ever since, 
governed the political lite of India. Besides 
conquest, there was still another way, not 
totally dissimilar in kind,- by which the 
progress of Geography used to be made. 
Some adventurous people, inspired with 
an ambition of commercial expansion, sail- 
el at random and discovered new lands 
beyond. their seas, and thus their voyages 
were accompanied by the inclusion of their 
descriptive accounts in the Geography of 
the world. The whole western world was, 
izis wellknown, taken by surprise at the 
signal discovery of America by Columbus. 
The subsequent growth of the New World 
znd its present rank among the countries 
cf the world are, however, too familiar to 
teenlarged upon here. In a similar way, 
zhe discovery of the Cape of Good Hope by 
Bartholomew Diaz and the circumnaviga- 
Jon of the world by Magelon marked an 
zltogether new erain the development of 

‘Geography. In this connection, also, the 
discovery of the sea-route to India by 

_ Yasco-de-Gama, although a matter of com- 
mon knowledge, deserves mention. Then, 
again, the contribution of religious devo- 
tion, which sedulously fostered pilgrimages 
{o sacred places, should be reckoned at its 
true value. This medizeval sentiment, by 
encouraging distant travels for religious 
objects, led to the broadening of the in- 
sellectual and physical horizon of a con- 

‘ siderable portion of the human race. The 
erusades also gave a mighty incentive to 
the restless adventurous spirit of the 
Suropean race which, being fostered by 
enlightened rulers, resulted in the epoch- 
making Geographical discoveries of the 
fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries. 

A broad survey of the world being thus 
made, men’s minds were naturally turned 
=o something still higher than the mere 
descriptive accounts. The result was the 
origin of Physical Geography. Discussions 
were then started and advanced as to 
what was inside the earth andoutsideit, as 
=o its shape, motion, and also the natural 
Searing of climate on a country, and the 
‘ike. Following more or less the course of 
-hbis branch of Geography, Galileo offered 
a proof as tothe roundness of the earth. As 
a consequence, however, his earnest search 
for truth, unfortunately, was treated as a 
renal offence, despite his detachment from 
any party, and brought about his unmeri- 
zed imprisonment. Newton, a great pio- 
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neer of science, in subsequent times dis- 
covered the laws of gravitation. Evi- 
dently, therefore, the relation of Astrono- 
my to Geography was established on a 
firm basis. So also were Geology and 
Physics, which were brought into closer 
relationship with one another. Geography 
in this way, came to be regarded as a mere 
science—nothing more, nothing less, 

The Basis of Modern Geography :— 
Geographers, at this stage of the develop- 
ment of their subject, were almost wholly 
occupied with discovering the laws of 
physical phenomena; the place of man 
therein still, however, escaped their obser- 
vation. Ofcourse, there might then have 
been the likelihood of a query reducible to 
something like this: The earth rotates ; 
but what does it really matter to man ? 
Just at that time, Darwin, a born Natura- 
list, made a tour in various places, collect- 
ing and bringing to light a considerable 
number of anthropological facts with a 
view to the establishment of his own 
theory of Evolution and Natural Selection, 


. As the subject was progressing, it became 


evident to scholars that there existed, 
without doubt, an undeniable co-ordina- 
tion between Physical Geography ‘and 
human civilisation. On the Geographical 
position of a country depends its tempera- 
ture, and on its temperature depends the 
distribution of forests, the mineral wealth 
and vegetable life in the country, the 
essentials of man’s livelihood, commerce | 
and industry, which are, again, produc- 
tive of those forces which are at work 
in maintaining the very pulsations of the 
lite of the present-day world. This in its 
tura, led to the origin and growth of what 
is known as Economic or Commercial Geo- 
graphy. More recently, the specific import- 
ance of Geography as a great subject has 
been well recognised in more than one 
way, forexamplein the creation of Geo- 
graphical Societies, with the object of ex- 
ploration and research, in all the great 
centres of the world, such as London, 
Paris, Berlin and Edinburgh, in the conti- 
nual increase of the number of the members 
in these associations, in the unsatisfiable 
demand for statistical and other maps, es- 
pecially in the present time of war, and the 
large space which is given to Geographical 
articles by important periodicals in Europe. 
The geographers ofthe present day are 
busily engaged in solving the problems, 
and in mapping out projects, as to how a 
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new land can best be reduced to civilised 
uses and a new patlrof progress disclosed. 
But though much has ‘been achieved, a 


great deal still remains to be done in all 


the various lines of research affiliated with 
this branch of human knowledge. Many 
lands are yet to be distovered, many 
tracks are yet to be beaten on the face of 
the earth. Remote parts in the heart of 
Asia, Africa and South America are yet lying 
hidden from the sight of man, which, it is 
greatly to be hoped, enthusiastic workers 
will be prompted to explore. The present- 
day geographer, it may be said in general 
terms, undertakes to study a country from 
several cardinal points of view, such as 
those of Geology, Biology and Anthropo- 
logy. There is, thus, evidently a vast 
amount of work with which a Geographer of 
the present day has to contend ; but never- 
theless the. subject still occupies a some- 
what inferior position, particularly in our 
Indian Universities. In the Gottingen Uni- 
versity, however, one may even be admit- 
ted to the Doctor’s degree in Geography 
alone. AS regards the examination for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, Prof. 
A. Wagner writes as to Gottingen: ‘“‘Geo- 
graphy hasthe same position and value 
as all the other subjects in the philosophi- 
cal branch,—Languages, History, Archeolo- 
gy, Mathematics, Physics, Geology.” May 
we not, assured of the sympathy and 
support of our learned president today, 
patiently await the inclusion of Geo- 
graphy in the curricula of our higher 
classes in the University ? 

Definition of Geography.—Let us now 
look to the definition of Geography, which 
will also bring into prominence its present 
tendencies. Originally, Geography used to 
be defined in some such way as this :— 
Geography is the description of the surface- 
relief of the earth. But certainly, a new 
definition, in view of the new conception 
of Geography, must supersede the old one 
and should rather take the following form: 
Geography isthe description of the earth 
in its relation to man. Robert Mill, the 
great authority onthe subject, gives the 
following definition :—Geography is the 
exact and organised knowledge of the dis- 
tribution of phenomena on the surface of 
the earth, culminating in the explanaston 
of the interaction of man with his terres- 
trial environment” (Geographical Prin- 
ciples and Progress). : 

Divisions of Geography.—Modern Geo- 
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graphy has been divided mainly into siz 


‘branches. They have arisen chiefly fron_ 
the study of Geography in the light cI 


some particular science. These brance; 
are i— . 


(1) Mathematical Geography.—Thi 


determines the state and measuremert o` 


the surface of the earth. Surveying anc 


‘map-imaking come under its scope. ‘It «lsc 


ascertains the relation of the earth witl 
other planets, the period of tides, and sc 
on. 

(2) Physical Geography.—It descr-bes 
the various changes which take p.acc 
on the earth, in the air and the at- 
mosphere. Through the study of zhis 
branch of Geography, one can understand 
how a land goes down into the sea, tow 
another rises up from ‘its bosom, why the 
earthquake takes place, how some portior 
of the earth bulges out in the shape ofa 
hill, how a desert comes into existeace. 
how a forest grows, where there is 
possibility of a vegetation area, hov a 
mine is discovered and so torth. The 
progress, the prosperity and -the type o: 
civilization of which any nation is an ex- 
ponent, are intimately and inseparably 
connected with its working capacity and 
the influence of its Geographical environ- 
ment. Itis, therefore, of vital importance 
to- try to understand the real nature ot 
what this. geographical environment im- 
plies. The aboriginal races inhabiting 
Australia and Africa still occupy the low- 
est level in the scale of civilisation. “Tuill- 
ing their bellies” for which no great ezer- 
tion is necessary,—for food is easily avail- 
able and procurable,—entirely fills up tueir 
existence. In India, the cultivation of soil 
has been deemed sufficient to satisfy the 
physical needs of the body ; consequer-tly 
we have neglected to make exertions to 
explore its mines of mineral wealth, end 
thus commerce and trade have been placed 
at a discount, : 

(3) Biological Geography.—All varic- 
ties of animals cover the surface of zhe 
earth. This section of Geography deter- 
mines the distribution -of these animals 
and the cause of their distribution over 
certain areas of the world. The principles 
which can be derived from the tacts of 
Physical Geography apply in general to 
the Science of animal and vegetable life. 
Biological Geography also explains, as 
far as possible, the stages of the cosmo- 


a” 
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gory right down to the present state of 
the organic world. 

(4) Anthropological Geography— 
Man’s position among the animals is 
certainly the highest. He holds sway 
over the whole animal kingdom through 
the excellence both of his knowledge and 
his intelligence. Man has also succeeded, 
ir many respects, through the application 
o? Eugenics, in improving the different 
soecies of animals and plants. Then, 
again, by a network.of irrigation, he now 
exerts his complete influence upon nature. 
Moreover, he brings under his entire 
control, through engineering and other 
mechanical aids, waste lands, the rivers, 
seas and mountains, in order to facilitate 
his way to progress. It is also the function 
of chis department of Geography to deter- 
mine the distribution of peoples and their 
t-:5al movements and also the ascending 
sczles of civilisation. : 

(5) Political Geography.—Whena 
people by a constant rate of develop- 
ment has attained to a permanent posi- 
t.cn in certain quarters of the world, 
the land which belongs to them comes 
to be regarded as a. politically separate. 
country, and thus it becomes quite dis- 
tinct in every~ respect- from -all the 
rest. Political Geography, therefore, ex-. 
pleins the question of boundaries, the. 
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political significance of ports and harbours, 
the sources of the strength of kingdoms 
and empires. History, asis well known, 
has, in the main, todeal with the aticient 
political dynasties, with relation to the 
then condition of the country and the 
people inhabiting that land at that time. 
(6) Economic Geography.—With the 
development of civilisation have evolved 
two important factors—trade and com- 
merce. Some merchandise is available in 
one country which is scarce in another ; 
hence, of course, to keep pace with the 
march of progress, nations have naturally, 
to exchange their respective commodities. 
It is through the help of. this branch of 
Geography that one can gather informa- 
tion relating to the products, exports, 
imports, trade and commerce of all the 
countries of the world. Pursuing the 
wholesome tracks of Economics a people 
forms a national life, domesticates animals 
and birds, improves the cultivation of 
plants, recovers the mineral wealth from 
inside the earth. It seems evident, there- 
fore, that the nations of the world are all 
dependent upon one another for their very 
existence. Indeed, we may take it that in 
a very real sense there have already sprung 
up amongst all the nations of the world a 
universal brotherhood and co-operation. 
BRINDAVAN C. BHATTACHARYA. 
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REVIEWS AND -NOTICES OF BOOKS 


ENGLISH. : 


LETTERS TO THE PEOPLE Or INDIA ON RESPON- 
SIBLE GOVERNMENT, by Lionel Curtis, Calcutta, 
Tracker Spink & Co, Newman & Co, S K. Lahiri 
& Co, S. C. Addy S Co., Price Re. r. 


The essence of Mr. Curtis’ Scheme, embodied in 
tne Joint Address presented to the Viceroy and Secre- 
tery of State by some Europeans and Indians, is that 
certain departments, eg, Primary Education, Local 
Government, Agriculture, Rural Sanitation, should 
trom the outset be handed over to the ministries of 
tke Provincial States of which twenty or so shall 
Lave to be created, who shall be responsible to po- 
pular electorates, the remaining functions of adminis- 
tration being in the hands of the local Government 
{wko shall be responsible to the Secretary of State 
such dual Government being necessary during the 
period of transition; that the Executive Councils 
should contain an equal number (thisis Mr. Curtis’ 
view) of Indians and Europeans, all selected from. 


` 


officials aad responsible to the Secretary of State ; 
that at the end of every seven years a Commission 
should be appointed to consider- whether further 
powers should be conferred on the Provincial State 
Governments, or whether, in the case ofan-abuse of 
power, the powers already conferred shall not be 
withdrawn; that the State Governments should 
have ample powers of self-taxation ; that the State 
Ministries should select the heads of their departments 
from among the ranks of the I. C. S. ; that the minis- 
tries should be called into being by the local head of 
the Executive -Government from among members of 
the legislative council who command a majority of 
votes, and the ministers should act in consultation 
with him, though not bound by his advice. 

Mr. Curtis’ remarks at theend of letter No. 4 
revewghis--own opinion of the scheme: usu.. the 
institution’ of responsible goverument at one stroke 
in acommunity where electors and legislators have 
been given no previous exercise in political control 
[this is the most serious objection urged by him. 
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The intermediate stage of divided control is so emi- 
nently calculated to produce public irritation that 
it would, in my opinion, be far safer to take this step 
at the outset. That course, however, is specially 
rejected in the recent pronouncement of the Secretary 
of State ; so it does not, therefore, come within the 
scope of these notes to discuss it.” 

It will thus be seen that even in Mr. Curtis’ opinion 
the introduction of full responsible government at 
once is the best course, but he considers himself pre- 
cluded by the terms of Mr. Montagu’s anouncement 
from considering such a scheme. it seems to us that 
too mach has been made by Mr. Curtis of the training 
of electorates. The various departments of Govern- 
ment are not separated from one another by water- 
tight compartments, in fact they are inter-related, 
and questions of finance etc., which present a 
difficulty when considered in relation to particular 
branches of the administration, are capable of com- 
paratively easy solution when considered in. view 
of the requirements of the administration as a whole. 
The training of electorates in some departments of 
public administration does not differ from the train- 
ing in other departments ; it may and should proceed 
pari passu in all the branches of administration. 
The most valuable part of the training, iu the 
opinion of Mr. Curtis, is the formation of the 
habit of obeying rulers in the general interest, and. 
the cultivation of this habit of miad is likely to pro- 
ceed all the -better in the lattercase. To quote Mr. 
Curtis himself: “The public will do well to distrust 
arguments directed to prove that a thing obviously 
dictated by common sense cannot be done.... I have 
heard the most experienced politicians demonstrate 
that the’ Union of South Africa was impossible, I 
have seen it accomplished. The truth is that in all 
such matters the difficulties lie, not in immutable 
facts, but rather in the minds and hearts of men, 
which can be changed, and need but the courage of 
a leader to change them.” How true this is will be 
understood by referring to the case of the Philippines, 
€which were even less fitted for self-government than 
India, and are now well on the way to full responsible 

Goverunient. : 

Devolution of power by compartments, beginning 
with sanitation and primary education in regard 
to which, in Mr. Curtis’ own opinion, Government 
has left so much undone, and which require imme- 
diate and heavy taxation unless the top-heavy system 
of Government, by which so large a part’ of the 
revenues is drained in maintaining a highly-paid 
foreign machinery of administration, civil and 
military, iş modified (for which no proposal has 
been formulated), is bound to be unpopular and 
share the fate of Lord Ripon’s experiment, hampered 


by execessive outside control and poverty of funds. | 


The Damocles’ sword hanging over the heads of the 
State Governments, by which the slender powers 
vested in then’ will be liable to be withdrawn at the 
end of seven yeats, willitself act as a damper. The 
right to make mistakes and learn from them is an 
essential element of selfgovernment, but the State 
„governments will continue ia statu pupillari, and 
after the enthusiasm for justice and freedom, called 
forth by the present war, subsides, they will be sub- 
jected to criticism, by a commission which may not 
share the enthusiasm which dow actuates the British 
Government and the result may be a decided set- 
back, with the stigma of failure branded‘on us for 
ever. 


For further comments on the scheme the reader 
may be referred to the ‘‘notes” in recent issues of this 


> 
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magazine. We proceed to make a few extracts witl 
which we are in entire agreement, 

“For the present I believe there is notbing to be 
gained by the artificial forcing of an Imperial patrio- 
tism, until a true Indian patriotism has become 
conscious in the life and soul of this people. Cultivate 
that; give it scope for expression, and above a.l, a 
field for exercise; and one day the greater love of 
the greater commonwealth will be found to Lave 
come without observation. With educated Ind-ans 
this may be sooner than we now dream, if ther be 
but given their place in the supreme councils of -his 
world commonwealth, to which they are entit.ed, 
and from which, indeed, they cannot be spared.” 

“England cannot always provide’ these benefits 
{order, justice etc.,] for India without fatally en- 
teebling the character of her people. Neither ma- 
terialequipment nor even the enforcement of peace 
and justice between man aud man, are ends in 
themselves. They are hardly means. They ` are 
rather the beginnings of means. The end is simply 
the character of the people, which is formed in the 
process of adjusting their relations to each other,” 

“The idea that electorates can be trained for he 
discharge of political functions in the narrow sphere 
of district, village and town- administration isin my 
judgment a pure illusion. Whatever the text-books 
may say, they were not so trained in England...... Like 
the liver in the human body, local authorities are the 
least satisfactory organs in the body-politic. The 
details with which they deal, do not, unhappily, 
attract and evoke the best talent, either in admini- 
strations, or iu electorates. The best men do not in 
practice come forward for election. It is also notori- 
ous that in all countries a lamentably small propor- 
tion of electors record their votes at the poll. Ihave 
seen the condition of local bodies in India adduced as 
conclusive proof of the inherent unfitness of Indians 
for any form of responsible .government, Well, all I 
can say is that, if a political student were to test the 
capacity of Americans for self-government simpiy 
-bya study of their local and municipal bodies, ne 
wouid infallibly come to the conclusion that here was 
a people incapable of governing themselves.” 

[Referring to the election rules framed by Govern- 
ment]. “Educated Indians are accused of seeking au 
oligarchy under the guise of self-government. Here, 
in a law made by ourselves, the image of oligarchy 
was stamped on the system. This iron limitation [in 
the choice of voters] is enough to show how little tue 
fundamental problem of developing electorates figured 
in the minds of those who elaborated this travesty of 
an electoral system.... it is plain that, so far as the 
legislative councils are concerned, the so-called repre- 
sentative system is a sham.” 


“Avoid, if you possibly can, separate constituencies 
based on religions divisions. More than anything 
else, they will hamper and delay the development cf 
responsible government in India. Proportional repre- 
sentation is the obvious remedy......The ‘concession of 
this principle when electoral institutions were inaugu- 
rated afew years ago, is the greatest blunder ever 
committed by the British government in India, I 
believe that, if this principle is perpetuated, we shall 
have saddled India with a new system of caste whick 
will eat every year more deeply into her life. So long 
asitremains, India will never attain to the unity 
of Nationhood. The longer’it remains, the more 
difficult willit be to uproot, till in the end it will only 
be eradicated at the cost of civil war. To enable 
India to achieve Nationbood, is the trust laid on us 
and in conceding the establishment of communa. 
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~epresentation we have, I hold, been false to that 
trust......The least we can do is to fix a time-limit 
after which any arrangements now made for com- 
rsunal representation shall expire. Then we may 
hope that meanwhile the people of India may have 
learnt such trust in each other that minorities will 
not insist on a system fatal to the development 
call national life. These, I know, are hard sayings 
fcr the Moslem community; yet ‘faithful are the 
wounds of a friend’.” i 

“An excessive artificial protection of any class in- 
variably leads to its enfeeblement and undoing. 
Mahommedauns, as well as land-holders, will do well 
zD reflect on this truth.” : 

“T have often heard it said that, before Indians 
ask for political powers, they- ought first to devote 
themselves to the task of social reform. If English- 
men will think of the social reforms effected in their 
zwn country, they willl realise how unfair and impos- 
sible a condition this is. What great social reform 
Las‘ever been effected in Englaud without legislative 
ection ? How could the employment of women and 
children in industries and mines, the status of mar- 
ded women, or the sale of liquor, have been.reformed 
without the enactment of a new law ?...... A desire to 
avoid trouble has become a dominant motive of 
government in India. The social results are deplor- 
able...... [Referring to the Government opposition to 
Mir. Bhupendranath Basu’s Bill on the ground of 
absence of proof of an overwhelining preponderance 
of opinion in favour of the change.] Let Englishmen 
ask themselves what great social. reform could have 
passed in their own country, subject to the condition 
that its promoters must, in some: undefined way, 
show an overwhelming majority in favour of the 
measure before the government -would permit’ it to 
pass...... A more flagrant interference with the liberty 
or conscience it is difficult te conceive...... Government 
is not really standing apart from the struggle between 
conservatism and reform in India. As things-are, the 
whole deadweight of government inaction is left to: 
zest in the scale of conservatism against reform.” 

“The backward and defective state of education in 
India is a reproach to the British administration 
which must be wiped out.” “The control to which 
the District Boards have been subject has, in my judg- 
nent, almost destroyed the beucfit of the experiment 
inaugurated by Lord Ripon.” 


Mr. Curtis’ list of indictments against the admi- 
nistration of his countrymen in India where he has 
only been for a brief period.of time is not short ; and 
many more items of a serious character might be 
added to the list from the writings of his own 
countrymen of unimpeachable authority. The ques- 
tion naturally arises, if Government could so often 
prove false to its trust or commit deplorable 
blunders in the past, what guarantee is there that 
the septennial Commission, to be composed presum- 
ably of a tliajotity of Mr. Curtis’ countrymen, will 
not be guilty of Similar grave errors ofjydgment on 
far more momentous issues, specially when a finding 
adverse to the Provincial States’ will’ be to the inter- 
est of Englishmen exercising authority-in India? And 
by leaving the contfol of the Police entirely in the 
hands of the Government of India, as saggested by’ 
Mr. Curtis, till the final introduction of full respon- 
sible government, how can he confidently declare that 


the activities and the aspirations of the people in the ` 


direction: of greater political self-control will not be 
seriously thwarted ? We in India find that Anglo- 
Indian (old style) non-officials and newspaper editors 
who used’to indulge in vague sympathy. with Indian 
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aspirations when their chances of fulfilment were 
remote, have now, when they have come within the 
range of practical politics, entirely changed their tone 
and become extreme opponents of reform. The cheery 
optimism of Mr, Curtis, who expects European vest- 
ed interests to be actuated by nothing but consider- 
ations of abstract justice in the final settlement of 
India's political destiny, cannot impress us as sound, 
or even consonant with the facts as we find them. 
Again, much of his criticism on the failure of local 
self-government to evoke the best talent in the 
country would also apply to the meagre instalment 
of responsible Government to be initially given, under 
his scheme, to the people. It is for these and similar 
reasons that the Joint Address drawn up by Mr. 
Curtis has been condemned almost unanimously by 
Indian public opinion, : 9 


January 12, 1918. 

I. LAND AND LABOUR IN A Deccan VILLAGE, dy 
Harold H. Mann, D.Sc., Principal, Poona Agri- 
cultural College, in collaboration wiih others. 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, Pp. ` 


. 184, : 


The, book under review represents the first serious 
attempt at a thorough and systematic study of the 
problem of Indian. rural economics. Though the; 
renowned author and his colleagues have selected’ 
only a single village for the purpose of their study, 
this village, ‘being typical of a large tract in the, 
districts of the Deccan” with a tolerably certain rain- 
fall, enables us to understand the economit condition, 
of village life in a considerable area of the country. 
The authors appreciate the importance of geographi-, 
cal factors in such a study, and-so they begin their 
work with a description and analysis of the soils of 
the village, their suitability for various kinds of crop, 
its waters, drainage, etc, The various kinds of land 
tenure are then considered, and their bearing upon 
the economic life of the villagers. The feature of rural 
life which strikes them most in this connection is the 
extremely small and scattered character of the hold-. 
ings of the individual cultivators. The vegetation of 
the village, its various crops, agricultural stock, 
methods of cultivation, and its people then receive 
their attention, and on the facts thus diligently and 
carefully collected the authors base certain general 
and irrefutable conclisious. ` The conclusion which is 
of the utmost economic significance is that ‘the eco- 
nomic position of the village-is steadily deteriorat- 
ing,” very few families in the village being free from 
debts and having the income necessary to meet all 
outgoing expenses, even in the best of years, accord- 
ing to the standard of life to which they have been 
used; aud this in spite of the fact that the average 
number of members in each cultivator’s family is- not 
more than five, the majority of whom are workers, 
and that when the enquiry was being carried on an, 
abnormally large’ number of villagers were finding’ 
ready employnient on good wages in the neighbour- 
ing ammunition factory of Kirkee. It is only in those , 
rare cases where the size of the family is exceptionally. 


small, ‘there are very few children in.the family and $~ 


almost all the members (male and female) are contri” 
butors to’ the, fainily income, and there are no debts, 
that the position of an agricultural family not depen: , 
deut on outside labour ts found-to be in a sound 
economic condition. “If the number of children in-, 
creased,” say the authors, ‘most of these would 
sink” to the level of those whose economic position is 
unsound, At the same time one cannot ‘but agree 


| 
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with the authors’ statement that the number of child- 
ren in the village is too small: “the presence of only 
161 children below the age of sixteen in 111 house- 
holds (of which the village is composed) represents a 
very unsatisfactory state of affairs...... making one 
suspect that population has reached almost a sta- 


- tionary condition, if it is not actually declining.” 


Between the two evils one would not probably hesi- 
tate to prefer a stationary population, and even fora 
time a declining birth-rate, to a starving peasantry. 

One other important point deserves special notice. 
There is a very widespread belief that but for their 
debts Indian agriculturists would be ina more or 
less solvent condition. The Co-operative Credit and 
other analogous movements are largely based on such 
assumptions. 
the belief on the head. The difficulties of Indian culti- 
yators do not appear to be cabable of such easy solu- 
tion. In this particular case most of the villagers 
were found to be heavily burdened with debts, But- 
the removal of even the entire mass of indebtedness 
from their shouldérs, the enquiry shows, would not 
put the majority of the cultivating families in the 
village in a solvent condition, able to pay their way, 
though of course it would lead to a slight improve- 
ment of their position. ‘No less than 58 families, or 
more than half of those in the village,” the authors 
remark, “are in an unsound economic position, even, 
independent of the question of debt.” 

The causes underlying this distressing state of 
affairs are, in the authors’ opinion, partly social, and 
partly agricultural ‘The social cause is the custom 
of endlessly dividing land, and not merely dividing it, 
but dividing it in such a way as to lead to the worst- 
possible result, that is to say, to fragmentation into” 


‘an immense number of extraordinarily small pieces,” 


which results in much economic waste and hinders 
improvement. As a remedy for this state of things, 
which must be stopped if any progress at all is to be 
made towards a sounder village lile, thé authors sug- 
gest various tentative measures, such as the passing 
of legislation (at first permissive and subsequently 
prohibitive) preventing the subdivision of land, re- 
striping, etc. 

“The second vital cause of the present unsatisfac- 
tory state of affairs is the stationary condition of 
agriculture... there is a little evidence of progreSsive 
agriculture,’ though cultivation might in many cases 
be considerably improved without any substantial 
increase of expenditure, simply by better organisation 
of labour‘and co-ordination of.work. 

.For other subsidiary causes .discussed by the’ 
authors we may refer the reader interested in the subir 
ject to p.'155 of the book itself - š i o 


2. [NDIAN CURRENCY: AND BANKING PROBLEMS, y 


Jl. L. Tannan, B. Com, Bar-at-Law, FRES, 


and K. T. Shah, B.A. B.Sc. (Lond, ' Bar-at-' 
Law. Published by Messrs. Ramchandra Govind 
& Son, Bombay... : s 
We have bere an eminently readable book on the, 
subject of Indian Currency and Banking. The authors’ 
have tried their best to make the book comprehen-. 
sive, so as to include not only the history and present 


organisation of Currency and Banking in India, but- 


also a discussion on the general principles of the 
subject. What is even more commendable, trey have 
tried to keep aloof"from all party controversies, 
though the preservation of an attitude of strict 
neutrality has naturally been extremely difficult 


regarding a system about -which opinions differ so. 


a 
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But the present enquiry fairly knocks e 
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widely and are so freely expressed. Suffice it tc sa’ 
that where they have succumbed to the temptetio1, 
their views do not differ materially from those «f th: 
orthodox school of Indian economists. The autnor:’ 
atteropt to deal with a great variety of subjectsin 4 
small volume of less than 300 pp. has result.d i1 
overcrowding and a rather perfunctory discussion «f 
some of the problems. But for this defect, fur whic: 
their desire to publish the book in a handy form i3 
probably responsible, we have little to say agains: 
them. An interesting feature of the book is the ag 

pendix, where about twenty-five pages have bec- 

devoted to a Draft Indian Currency Act (on gol 

basis) which the authors have jointly drawn up. 


3. InpustriaL Decine 1N Inpia, dy Lala 
krishna, M.A., Professor’ of Economics, Gurugul 


University, Hardwar. Pp. 408. 


The author is afraid that in the coming inevi abl 
economic reorganisation of the British Empire atte 
the war in the direction of making it selfsuppo ting 
in the matter of the supply of all essentials of life. th: 
special economic interests of India may be ignored o: 
sacrificed by the British and Colonial politici.ns 
and that India may be relegated, as heretofore, i 
not to a larger extent, to the position ofa hewer o 
wood and drawer of water for the ruling country anc 
the self-governing parts of the Empire. The policy o 
laissez faire, pursued by the old school of Br:tisl 
statesmen, has led to the ruin of ancient Indiar 
industries and to the gradual ruralisation and impo- 
verishment of the country. (Sgatistics are given anc 
opinions cited in support of this contention). Ualess 
an immediate change be made in the Governmunt’s 
policy and the cant of free trade’ be given up, as total- 
ly unsuited to a dependent country, the fate o 
India is sealed. With every new generation het 
population will increase, pressure upon the soil will 
become wore and more acute, and the poverty anc 
misery of the'people will know no bounds. The 
author’s object in publishing the book is to bring te 
the notice of the Indian public and British statesmer 
the present unsatisfactory economic. condition ot 
India, and to persuade the arbiters of her destiry in 
the final settlement after the war to adopt a pclicy 
that will really conduce to the bénefit of India. Mr. 
Balkrishna is not in favour of Imperial Preference il 
that means preference to the British and Cok.nial 
industries at the expense of Indian industries. India 
should have fully fiscal autonomy and Protection, ~1me 
is ripe for these measures, though political autonomy 
may still be a questiou of the far-off future. The 
author appeals to his countrymen to strike while the 
iron is yet hot, if they do not desire to lag behind in 
the race for material advancement for which the 
whole world is.preparing. The opportunity is unique, 
and is not likely to recur fora longtime. It is ¿asy 
to see that Mr. “Balkrishna feels strongly on the 
matter, and he has the: power of carrying his readers 
with him. -> so g a 


4. Mysteries oF War Loans. Publishe by 
Messrs. G. A.. Vaidya Raman & Co, Maaras. 
Pp. 46. Price 4 ans. 


This is a reprint of a very able address delivered by 
Sir Edward H. Holden, Bart., Chairman of the 
London City and Midland-Bank Ltd., to ‘the skare- 
holders of the bank at their annual general meezing 
held on the 26th January, 1917, to explain the 
various methods being pursued -by England and 
Germany to finance the present war. The publishers 


t 
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are to be congratulated on their enterprise in making 
this valuable address available in a brochure form to 
the educated Indian public. We commend.it heartily 
to the gotice of all desiring to learn something more 
than what ordinary newspapers tell them about this 

. supremely interesting subject. = 


5. Import Dutizs anp Native STATES, dy 
K. S. Date, Indore City. Pp. 23. 


When the Government of India levies duties upon 
goods imported into India it does not consult the 
Native States ; and the governments of these States 
ave not allowed any share in the revenues derived 
fram those duties, though the burden of the duties 
falis upon their subjects no less than upon those of 
Brtish India, as the Government of India grants no 
refund on the portion of dutiable goods carried for 
consumption into native territory. In this ‘small 
pamphlet Mr. Date gives a very lucid exposition of 
this grievance of the subjects of native.states against 
the British Indian Government. In this matter justice 
is clearly on the side of the native. states and the 
Government of India can hardly refuse to hand over 
to them their share of the revenues without laying 
itself under the charge of levying a compulsory con- 
trioution from -the native states for the peace and 
svcurity ensured to them under British suzerainty. 

P, C. BANERJEE. 


KrisHNnakanta’s WiLL (A Novel). By Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjee. Trgnslated from the Bengali by 
Dakshinacharan Roy, Translator of “Svarnalata”. 
Sen, Ray & Co., Booksellers and Publishers. 
Cornwallis Buildings, Calcutta. Price Two Rupees. 


The hook has been neatly printed in big clear type 
on thick antique laid paper of good cuality. This 
translation of Bankim Chandra’s “Krishnakanta’'s 
Wil” appeared serially in the “Modern Review”. 
The readers of the Review are, therefore, already 
aware of the quality of the work, and will be glad-to 
have it in book form. The style is-clear and free from 
any cumbrousness, making the book interesting 
reading. . 


DIABLTES AND ITS DIATETIC TREATMENT. By 
Äiajor B. D. Basu, T M.S. (Retired). New Edi- 
ticn. ` Re. 1-8. Panini Office. Allahabad. 


This book has gone through many editions within 
a few years. Its value is now established. It con- 
tains many original views and observations. Itis of 
use not only to practitioners, but to patients as well. 
The latter can regulate their diet according toin- 
structions contained init. In the present edition a 
chapter an diabetes has been newly added. 

-X 
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Published by Atr. 
Girgaon, Bombay, Pp. 202. Price 


GERMANICHE PATALYANTRA. 
P S. Bhase, 
AS. 12. 


This is .a translation of a popular English book 
‘The Secrets of German War Office’ by Armguard Karl 
Graves who describes himself as ‘Late Spy to the 
German Government’ and published by T. Warner 
Laurie-of London. Mr. Phase has issued this trans- 
lazion as No. 17 of his series~The Bkarat-Gaurav- 
Granthamala. He is to be congratulated on his plac- 
isg before Marathi readers this remarkable series of 
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revelations of the German Secret Service Department. 
It isa happy sign of the times that Marathi publish- 
ers are now becoming alive to the necessity of pub- 
lishing informative books that reflect the spirit of the 
passing hour, We wish more books of this sort could 
be published by enterprizing publishers. There are - 
many good books giving pen pictures of the world- 
wide war that is now raging and Marathi publishers 
shouid issue translations of some of them. We might 
instance Philip Gibbs’ ‘The Soul of War’ as_a book 
that should be translated in Marathi. 

‘Germaniche Patalyantra’ is more engrossing than 
a novel. Weconfess we could not leave the book 
till we had turned to,the last page. The revela- 
.tions- are truly astounding. They bring home 
vividly to the Marathi readers how horribly efficient 
the German spy organisation is and how far and, 
wide the net is cast. “Dr. Graves who recently was 
imprisoned by the English for spying at Rosyth, tells, 
the tale without concealment or hesitation from the 
day when he entered the ‘spy school’ at Berlin to the 
day when he finally left the service in disgust. From 
the first page—a scene at question time in the English 
Parliament—to the end of tne story, the interestiand 
escitement never flags, the most extravagant inven- 
tions of fiction are put to shame by some of the actual 
events of which the author writes.” Dr. Graves is an 
assumed name of this remarkable spy and he himself 
tells us that he is uow working for the British. 

Only ten chapters of the original book are issued in 
this translation. The last two chapters are left out. 
They deal with the German War Machine. The 
exploits of Graves really come to. an end with the 
tenth chapter, 

S. B. ARTE, M.A. 


GUJARATI. 


Marapari nan Kavyaratno ( Waatetat ata- 
wat), published by Pheroz Behramji Malabari, 
printed at the Nirnaya Sagar Printing Press, ° 
Bomba. Cloth bound, pp. 279. Price Ks. 3. 
(7917). 

Which cultured Indian does not know the name of 
Mr. B. M. Malabari, the social reformer par excel- 
lence, now gathered to the dust? We in Gujarat 
knew him in various other capacities, and amongst 
them chiefly as an indefatigable and bold writer. A 
Parsi by birth and education, he was a Hindu at 
heart. In sentiments, in his expressions of his senti- 
ments when he did so on paper and in Gujarati, it 
was difficult to distinguish him and his writings from 
a Hindu and the writings of a Hindu born and bred. 
He was equally at ease while writing on the love 
poems of Dayaram, or on the excesses of the Vaish- 
nava Maharajas. Both prose and poetry yielded to 
his pen with equal facility and felicity, He wrote 
as charming Gujarati as English, and it was a matter 
of great pride to his Hindu literary friends to con- 
sider -him as one of them. This collection `of 
Malabari’s poems comes very handy. They were. 
lying scattered in several books, and it was incon- 
venient to reach them in that form. They are 168 in 
number, and range over the widest possible subjects, 
from love and Nature, to patriotism and social 
reform. Morals and Religion also find a place there, 
While following the style of: some well-known. 
Gujarati poets who wrote in Hindi or Vraj besides 
their own mother tongue, he has essayed some poems 
in Hindi or Hindustani (Urdu), His poems possess 
‘great merit. They lay open his heart and make a 
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direct appeal to his reader. Besides, they are free 
from complexity of ideas or expressions, and hence— 
his style too being simple—hardly any reader finds 
any difficulty in understanding what he means to say. 
Malabari, though he belongs to the modern period, 
| was more a representative of the classical or- old 
period ; like the exponents of the period of transi- 
tion, Dalpatram and Narmadashankar, hehad neither 
parted wholly with the old, nor identified himself 


completely with the new school of verse literature in . 


| Gujarati. All the same he has secured a niche—may be 
a small or an humble one—in the temple of fame, and 
no one who contemplates or studies Gujarati poetry 
can afford to ignore his claims or keep them in the 
background. Aco-religicnist of his, who has estab- 
lished his claims to even a higher pedestal than 


Malabari’s, has edited these poems and written an` 


introduction, which at once arrests the reader’s at- 
tention by the bold way in which he has expounded 
his subject, and defended his own views, Khabar- 
dar’s attack and defence are sure to meet with a 
rousing reception at.the harids of his Hindu friends. 
We do not wish to enter here iuto the pros and cons of 
the questions discussed by him, but we do say that 
every reader of Gujarati poetry would consider him- 
self well repaid the trouble of reading his review. 


VisHuppHA Prema Paavaninr ( faya ra 
naat ), collected by Muni Shri Chhotalalji, 
printed at the Vijaya Pravartaka Printing Press, 
Ahmedabad, Cloth bound, pp. 184. 


(7927). 


Price As, Io. 


, The Wien of America. 


Will you kindly permit me a word in your columns 
about an article recently published by you from the 
pen of Dr. Sudhindra Bose, on “The American 
Woman.” I regret to be compelled to say that I have 
seldom read a public utterance so ill-informed, so 
one-sided, so misleading, so unjust to the women of a 
great nation. I am sure it has given real pain to 
every reader of yOur esteemed Review who knows 
„American Womanhood’ and American life as they 
really are. ; 

I am English by birth, but I have lived in América 
for seventy years, in nearly all parts of the country, 
East, West, North-West and Central, and under cir- 
cumstances enabling me to become acquainted with 
the people of all classes, and in nearly all conditions 
.of life, and I wish to bear testimony that the attitude 

, toward marriage, toward divorce and toward the 
„relationship between husband and wife, which Dr. 
„Bose portrays, -is not at all the attitude of the great 
body of the American people. I do not wish to 
charge’ Dr. Bose with intentional misrepresentation ; 
I only wish to say that if he has seen only the side 
of American life which he sets forth in his article, his 
' aequaintancein this country has been very limited 
| and very unfortunate. 
Of course 1 do not mean to claim that Ameriean 
. social or domestic life is perfect, by any means. Is 
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This is a collection of poems on Love composed by 
a Jaina Muni, who it seems did not think it quite 
proper to recite them in his Apasara (temple), as what 
would not quite be in form there. Onesof his pupils, 
who found solace in them, however, has given the 
selection a book form, 


Maarrr Kamana’ ang Buyrvato (agt atat 
aà ast ata), Kanaival al M. Munshi, BA., 
LL.B., Advocate, High Court, Bombay, pri-ted 
at the Lady Northcote Hindu Orphanage Press, 
Bombay. Paper Cover, pp. 134. Price Re. 1-4-0 
(1927). 

Kanaiyalal Munshi is one of our best story 
writers, short and long. His style is manly and virile, 


“his thoughts always sober, based on common sease, 


and his mode of narration “taking.” Oae is never 
weary of reading his works. This collection of short 
stories, although some of them are those with which 
he began his literary career, is delighttul reading. 
The interest of the reader never flags, and the humor 
that now and then ripples over the apparent soser 
surface of a speech, lends a charm to his work, which 
we imiss elsewhere. ` 

On page 76 of the December (1917) number of zhe 
Modern Review, in column 2, line 5, instead of “Jone- 
T read “lovely,” and line 17, instead of “there” read 

en. 5 : 


K. M.J 
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there any people in the world among whom social 
perfection is found ? Unfortunately there are men and 
women in this country who look upon the marriage 
relation without sufficient seriousness; and whose 
views of divorce are superficial and deeply to be 
regretted. There are mothers whose chief aim in seek- 
ing marriage connections for their daughters is to 
secure for them wealth or high social position. Of 
course this class of persons is most talked about and 
most reported in the newspapers, because it is among 
them that domestic scandals chiefly arise. But this 


- class of persons does not represent the better Ameri- 


can life-or by any means- the major part of American 
life. These low and sordid views of marriage and 
divorce are severely condemned by the better pubiic 
sentiment of this country. Easy divorce is frowned 
upon everywhere among us except in our most f i- 
volous and debased sections of society. The great 
majority of our marriages are not the result of u2- 
worthy scheming on the part of mothers, but are 
unions of real affection entered into seriously and 
from pure and worthy motives. The home in Ame- 
rica is our most sacred institution. I will not com- 
pare America with India, but I will say that I hare 
considerable acquaintance with countries of the West- 
ern world outside of my own, and I do not believe 
there is among them all a single one where there 
exists a higher general average of confidence, trus:, 
fidelity and affection ‘between husbands and wives 
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and between parents and children, than in this coun- 
try. Our domestic life as a nation is not everywhere 
a l that we wish it to be; but it is our most precious 
possession, and the great majority of Americans 
dasire to guard it above everything else. $ 

I regret to say, that there are circulated in this 
country by enemies of India and by persous ignorant 
o7 Indian life or unsympathetic with it, many reports 
ubout Indian ‘women and Indian homes and Indian 
domestic life that are false and evil, and that tend to 
prejudice Americans dgainst the Indian people. This 
is unfortunate. It has been my privilege for many 


. Years to do whatever has lain within my power to 


correct these evil reports, and thus do a little to 
cate an increasing sympathy between our two 
countries. à 

Are not false and derogatory reports circulated in 
ladia about'America as much to be regretted as such 
reports circulated in America about India ? 

It has given me great satisfaction to read in the 
September number of the Modern Review, from the 
ren of “An American” an answer to Dr. Bose’s article. 
The views there expressed I take pleasure in com- 
mending to the Indian people. They represent with 
fairness and with essential justice the real “American 
Woman.” 


New York, Nov. 1917. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


Understanding America. 


lt has been my constant endeavor for nearly 
ffteen years that I have been in the United States to 
make as careful a study of American conditions as 
possible. As a result of this study, I have become 
an ardent admirer of all that is best, noblest, and 
grandest in the life of the American people. I am 
not, however, be it noted, blind to their faults, 
because they exist. . 

From the September number of the Modern 
Review just to hand, I see that a correspondent 
ander the pseudonym of “Ana American” has 
accused me of being a “foreigner.” - That is a 
wonderful piece of illumination! Let me hasten 
zo assure him that I am as loyal and patriotic 
an American citizen as any. Though I did not come 
aere with his ancestors “two hundred and forty 
years ago,” IhopeIl am, at least, as good a nephew 
of Uncle Sam ashe is. lentertain uo ill-feeling, no 
enmity towards the people with whom I have cast 
my lot. On the contrary, I-have great faith in the 
potentialities of the American democratic system. 
If at times I have seemed to be critical towards my 
adopted country it is because I am hoping and 
laboring for a saner, nobler, and more ideal America, 
lt is my sincere conviction that an ostrich philosophy 


- which refuses to recognize the truth will never usher 


in that perfect America for which we are all dreaming 
and striving. 
It pains me to say that America—‘American’s” 


_ America and my America—~is suffering among other 


things from wide-spread use of alcoholic poison, from 
vicious defiance of law and order, from acute color- 
phobia, and from a dangerous type of heathenish 
caste. Irepeat I am sorry to have to record these 
things; but there will be’ no definite, no distinct, 
advantage gained by seeking to hide these facts. 
The way to cure social eyils is not to ignore them, 
but to frankly admit their existence, and then settle 
down to the task of removing them. f 

Evidently your “American” knows more abont 
my business than I do. He has intimated that my 
experiences are confined to the “Middle-West” 


sections of the United States.’ Oae would like to 
know the exact source of his information. As a 
matter of fact, my studies and researches have taken 
me to nearly every State in the Union. I have 
traveled from coast to coast, from the Lakes in the 
north to the Gulfin the south. Icount among my 
friends and acquaintances many authors, journalists, 
statesmen, university presidents, diplomats, congress- 
men, and cabinet ministers. My views of American 
life cannot be sectional. f 
` The “American” has declared that a girl, of this 


* country “does not [italics are his] marry with refer- 


ence to what her husband can giveher.” Is that so? 
A convincing ans wer‘to this assertion was returned 
only a few months ago by no less an authority than 
Dr, E. A. Ross, one of the foremost American sociolo- 
gists. “Husband catching,” said Professor Rogs, 
“is more worthwhile today than ever before. The 
girl regards marriage as a lifelong support, a haven, 
gained by being skilful enough to charm some men, 
Ornamentation is practiced in extremes for which 
aesthetic sense canuot account. Our young women 
are quite properly referred to as queens, and, since 
being wife involves less labor than ever before, a 
proposal of marriage is au invitation to ease and 
luxury.” f f 

I confess 1 have not the pleasure of meeting the 
members of your correspondent’s ‘splendid? “own 
family,” from which he draws’ most of his illustra- 
tions. I was, however, glad to know that there has 
not been a divorce in his family. At the same time, 
one should be careful not fo draw the hasty conclu- 
sion from this that there is no divorce problem in 
America. Professor Willystine Goodsell of the 
„Columbia University in her book, A History of the 
Family as a Social and Educational Institation, 
published by the Macmillan Company only last year, 

S: 
Sayi vith the exception of Japan the United States 
stands first among civilized lands in the number of 
divorces granted annually by its courts. As early 
as 1885 more marriages were dissolved in this 
country than in all the rest ot the Christian world 
combined, the figures being as follows: United 
States, 23,472; Christian Europe, 20,131. Quite 
as startling is the fact of the rapid increase in divorce 
in the United States during the past few decades. 
For example; ia the ten years from 1890 to 1900 
the number of divorces obtained increased 66°6 per 
cent over the preceding decade, whereas the popula- 
tion increased only 207 per cent. In the period 
from 1887 to 1906 one native marriage was dissoly- 
ed for every 15°6 marriages solemnized. But in .101,- 
. 827 divorce cases the court failed to state the place 
of marriage. Ifall these were native marriages, the 
proportion of divorces to marriages rise to 1 in-13°9, 
During the last decade 1900-10 the United States 
census shows that the number of divorces granted 
increased by leaps and bounds. Thus in 1900 the 
number of males fifteen years of age or over who 
were divorced was 84,230 and the number of females 
was 114,647. In 1910 the number of divorced: males 
fifteen years and over was 156,162, an increase of5 
more than 85 per cent ; whereas the number of females 
divorced had swelled to 185,068, an increase of more 
than 61 per cent. Moreover, it should be remember- 
ed that the number of ‘divorced persons reported by 
the last census falls short of the number of living 
persons who have been divorced, since many of these 
latter have remarried and many are reported as 
single or widowed.” 

From the tone in which “American” speaks of the 
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“Wild West,” one is almost tempted to infer that 
he has been absent from ‘home so long that he does 
not know we have now no frontiers, and that we 
have reached the Pacific Ocean! Apparently he 
comes from an Eastern town, possibly from Bostonj 
whose natives very modestly call their city ‘‘the hub 
of the world,’ much asthe cocky natives -of Japan 
refer to their country as “the land of, the gods,” and 
the natives of China, “the middle kingdom,” the 
centre of the universe. It is therefore nothing 
surprising to find that the superior (?) Bostonians, 
the American Brahmans, wou'd regard the rest of 
mankind beyond the narrow fringe of the Atlantic 
coast as completely outside the pale of civilization, 
as hopelessly lost in what Mr. “American” generously 
insinuates “the wild and the wooly” West. Sucha 
Supercilious mental attitude is almost on a par with 
that of the Austrian aristocrat who said, “No one 
below the rank of baron should be considered a 
human being.” After all, even ifa man finds himself 
in one of the cities of a Western State, he should not 
be kicked about too severely. I would ask “Ame- 
rican” to remember the old story of the sign in an 
American dance hall which read : “Please don’t shoot 
the piano player ; for he’s doing the best he can.” 

Perhaps the most deliciously amusing thing in 
“American’’s communication was the statement that 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore, like myself, “utterly 
failed” “to get below the surface of things” in 
America. Did he ? His scathing denunciation of the 
shortcomings of American civilization doubtless made 
some of our smug self-satisfied Americans very un- 
comfortable ; but Tagore’s‘ addresses served” to 
stimulate, to quicken the true American Spirit among 
us. At all events, that has been the universal testi- 
mony of the thoughtful, impartial, and responsible 
American press. bn 

To understand America one does not necssarily 
need to have a long pedigree. Lord Bryce, to cite 
only a single instance out of many, wrote the 
American Commonwealth, the best standard and 
most critical work on America, without being an 
American. What is most needed for a clear comprehen- 
sion ofAmerican problems is sound knowledge mental 


ballast, and intellectual equilibrium. The man, who | 


refuses to see the truth because it hurts him, knows 
no more about the real America than I do about 
the North Pole of Dr. Cook’s fame. - : 


SUDBINDRA Bose, 


The Bas-reliefs of Borobudur. 


Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerji’s note in the December 
issue of this journal compels me to write on this 
subject once more. I shall take up his arguments in 
the order in which they have been arranged by him. 

(1) Dr. Mookerji says : “Chapter If of the book 
treats of ships and boats in old Indian art. The 
explanations given are not my owp, but those of 
archeologists or experts.” In the twentieth century 
it is generally expected that a man, who deals 
seriously with a subject of such grave importance 
as the “History of Indian Shipping and Maritime 
Activity,” understands his subject thoroughly. A 
man who is thoroughly conversant with a subject 
is expected to know who is really a recognized autho- 
rity or expert on it. It pains me to read the names 
quoted by Dr. Mookerjias archwologists or experts. 
Cunningham is respected as the first pioneer but even 
the youngest undergraduate of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity knows that his writiugs are obsolete. Mr. 
Griffiths edited the illustrated volumes on Ajanta 
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* association, 
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paintings ‘and was selected for this work because 1e 
happened to be at that time the head of the Bomb y 
School of Art. No serious student of Indian Histo y 
ought quote the writings of this gentleman and th it 
of Mr, Havell as authorities on Indian Archaeology, 
especially on Iconography. It is very unfortunate 
that the Iconographical portions of their wor:s 
have not been reexamined by a trairied Indoiogict. 
Messrs. Griffiths and Havell are noted artista ard 
their opinion on Indian Art may have some valra, 
but I hope nobody will contend they are authoriti 9 
on Indian Iconography. Mr. Sthoff has re-editul 
“The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea.” Except tht 
he does not appear to have-contributed anythirg cn 
Indology proper. I shall have to speak about h-s 
work later. 

(2) Dr. Mookerji says, “Considering the then 
state of our knowledge of the subject, I intrcduecd 
the bas-reliefs in these guarded words.” The guardcd 
utterance appeared in an obscure corner of taebg 
volume and all Indian scholars are really gratefal 
to Dr. Mookerji for the safeguarding of their interests. 
But we feel greatly discomfited when six illustretiors 
bearing the label “Indian adventurers sailing cut to 
colonise Java” are pointed out to us and th.re 3 
not even a query to save Dr. Mookerji’s fair reput.- 
tion. It cannot be denied that Dr. Mookerji paraded 
these illustrations before the public as archaeolugie 1 
evidence of Indian maritime activity and the colon - 
sation of Java when he knew very well that the-e 
was some doubt about the veracity of his statement . 
Bad it been otherwise he would not have introduced 
these bas reliefs with a guarded statement, ia tLe 
body of the text. 

(8) Dr. Mookerji’s guarded statement 13 £3 
follows: “I shall now present a very importart 
and interesting series of representations of shirs 
which are found not in India but far away fro-n her 
among the magnificent sculptures of the temule cf 
Borobudur in Java, where Indian Art reach-d i-s 
highest expression.amid the Indian environment ani 
civilisation transplanted there. Most of the .culj~ 
tures show in splendid relief in full sail and szenc3 
recalling the history of thé colonisation of Ja~a by 
Indians in the earlier centuries of the Christian era.’ 
Two points in this statement need commert. l 
doubt whether any archeologist or artist woull 
agree with Dr. Mookerji in thinking that Indian art 
reached its highest expression in Java and not ia 
India. We hope that Dr. Mookerji will chang: this 
and other similar statements, of his book in the nex: 


. edition. The other point is the recalling of the his-. 


tory of the colonisation of Java. It is quite ev:den: 
that the idea of the representation of Indian cclon:- 
sation was revived in Dr. Mookerji’s fertile braia b- 
Because Mr, Havell had said so som: 
time: before, therefore the sight of the ship brings th 
same idea into Dr. Mookerji’s mind. The better way 
of putting the thing would have been to acknow.edg 
frankly that Dr. Mookerji had copied Mr. Havel? 
conclusion without waiting to verify his premise 
and result, d 

(4) Mr. Schoffof the Philadelphia Museum kad :. 
model prepared of one of the ships in the bas-reli:fs o’ 
Borobudur and had put the same label beneath ita 
that to be found below six of the illustrations ia Dr 
Mookerji's great work. Mr. Schof takes ft g3 ar 
example of the distance to which one’s ideas ma: 
travel when made publie in any form. He evid ntl: 
refers to Havell’s identification, But Dr. Mookerj 
thinks that “the agreement of two such persoas a 
Messrs, Schoff and Havell on the particular identifica 
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tic~ of the bas-reliefs seemed to me to be an addi- 
tional agreement in its favour.” I have already 
analysed Mr. Havell’s qualifications. About Mr. 
SencE we donot know much. He has not written 
anything on Indian Arche rlogy proper and Icono- 
grachy as yet. His edition of the Periplus proves his 
qualifications as a Hellenic scholar and a careful 
com jiler, but a serious student does not find in his 
puntications any proof of his qualification as an In- 
dclagist. It appears that like the majority of our 
cOuctrymen Dr. Mookerji thinks more of the habitat 
ofh s experts and authorities than of their equipment 
for a particular subject. 

(5) De. Mookerji now comes forward with some 
‘additional arguments” in support of the proposed 
idextifications :— 

(aì) There is a small boat attached to the ship in 
fic. No. 5. Fa Hien mentions the same thing. 
Tuszefore Dr. Mookerji concludes that the ship in 
illzstration No. 5 is an Indian ship. Similarly it has 
tc Le admitted any ancient ship which carried a small 
boat astern must be an Indian ship ! !! 

9) Nicolo di Conti’s description of the build and 
ecnsiruction of Indian ships agreed with the type of 
ships presented by the Javanese sculptures. Nicolo 
d Conti came to India in the beginning of the fifteenth 
cenzury. Dr. Mookerji may have remembered that 
a. that date the majority of Indian provinces had 
ceased to be indeperident. Is he in a position to prove 
that Nicolo di Conti described a ship which sailed 
from a part which was situated in the territory of an 
independent Hindu province ? There may be common 
features among ancient Indian and Mediæval Arab 
suios but this does not prove at all that Nicolo di 
Canti's description is that of an ancient Indian ship. 

3) Dr. Mookerji thinks that Mr. Schoff, who has 
mal2a special study of ancient sailing crafts as 
proved by his learned paper on-the subject contribut- 
ec tothe J. A. O. S., had other reasons of his own for 
tL: proposed identification. Mr. Schoff's remarks on 
P- 45 of his edition of the Periplus do not .contain 
any reasoning. Why does he call the ship carved in 
Eaa-relief on the frieze of the Buddhist temple at 
Borobudur in Java a Gujrati ship ? On the same page 
hetabels the illustration as “Gujrati ship of about 
620 A.D.” Reasoning is totally absent. The reason 
i. aot far to seek. Mr. Havell’s unfortunate and 
tuureasonable identification is the basis of all such 
inaccuracies and Dr. Mookerji cannot be allowed to 
quoze Mr. Schoff to support his views. : 

(7) Mr. Mookerji then puts forth his strongest 

_ arguments, viz, the existence of secular. scenes in the 
anta caves. “What lends a further colour to the 
szpposed identification was the existence (despite the 
cozmatic canon to the contrary) of representations 
ci two pre-eminently secular scenes among the paint- 


ings in the Buddhist cave temples (?) of Ajanta, - 


creating of subjects of a similar significance in our 
national history, viz, Landing of Vijaya in Ceylon 
vad Pulakeshi receiving the Persian Embassy, both 
o” which are ultimately indicative of the international 
intercourse and expansion of India.” In this case it 
should be noted that Dr. Mookerji is absolutely sure 
of the existence of secular scenes among the paintings 
m the caves of Ajanta. Dr. Mookerji has no doubts 
zu this point. If any one asks him to quote, his 
authorities he will have to utter the name of another 
zuch magnified artist, i.e., Griffiths. The frescoes of 
£ anta were described by this gentleman and the 
.dentification of the sccular scenes is due to his in- 
Zenuity., There is not a single proof in their support 
znd the identifications have not been corroborated 
set, 


_not be paraded even as Indian ships. 
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(8) Finally Dr. Mookerji sums up : “On the basis of 
all these various considerations the conjecture was 


-put forward {in the absence of a sounder hypothesis 


on the subject) which connected the ships of Boro- 
budur with the colonising adventurers from India.” 

he misrepresentation comes from an irresponsible 
artist who at once becomes an Archeological expert 
simply because he isa European anda Government 
official. Great authorities on Indian History like Dr. 
Mookerji swallow this stuff without hesitation. This 
is the method employed by Indian Historians with 
“national aspirations.” I cannot help stating that 
the nation will be better served if such people would 
let her alone. 

(9) Dr. Mookerji says, “I cannot by the way follow 
Dr. Vogel when he says that fig. 3 of my book is the 
same as fig.-1 and the frontispiece picture.” Dr. 
Vogel does not say so. What he actually says is this ¢ 
“The third of these six (it will be found on the plate 
facing p. 48 in Mr. Mookerji’s book) represents in 
reality the same ship we find on the frontispiece 
plate.”—J.R.A.S. p. 1917, p. 868 note 1. The frontis- 
piece has been reproduced from a photograph and the 
plate facing page’ 48 from a drawing of the same 
bas-relief. 

- (10) Dr. Mookerji now abandons his first hypo- 
thesis that these bas-reliefs represent ‘Indian Ad- 
venturers sailing out to colonise Java” and falls back 
on his second. He says, “lf the bas-reliefs represent 
on stone some Buddhist literary texts of India or 
certain edifying tales which refer to Indian maritime 
activity in some form or other, is it not permissible 
for the historian of that subject to refer to those 
sculptures even as it is relevant for him to refer to 
the representations: of the vessel of the Samudda- 
vanija jataka discovered in an old Burmese Pagoda.” 
In a more intelligible form Dr. Mookerji’s argu- 
ment is that as the Borobudur bas-reliefs repre- 
sent Indian Jatakas, therefore the ships represented 
therein are Indian ships. To this the answer is in the 
negative. Indian gods in China and Japan have 
adopted foreign garbs. Representation of Jataka- 
scenes on Burmese terracotta plaques show a marked 
foreign influence. So it cannot be stated definitely 
that wherever Indian Jatakas or Avadanas are re- 
presented Indian dresses, Indian ships and Indian 
features are invariably represented. As Java was an 
Indian colony it is quite possible that the colonist 
had adopted the tuethods of ship building of the 
Primitive inhabitants of the Indian Archipelago. As 
the conclusion is not a general one these ships should 
The Historian 
of Indian shipping, if he wants to be accurate, must 
use data about which there cannot be any dispute 
and must label them with guarded words. 

(11) Dr. Mookerji brings in Mr. V. A. Smith in 
support of Havell’s unfortunate statement about the 
colonisation ofJava by Gujratis. There is not a shred 
of evidence in support of this statement. Mr, V. A. 
Smith is also a compiler, but a more careful one 
than Dr. Mookerji. Oa more than one occasion 
I was obliged to criticise Mr. V. A. Smith’s methods 


and conclusions severely, Mr. Smith’s adoption of |. 


Havell’s careless utterances and the legendary 
history of Java is very much to be regretted. 

(12) I had Dr. Mookerji's book before me when 
I wrote and I have it before me even now. As I go 
through Chapter V. (pp. 148-54) I do not find a single 
modern book or publication referred to except that 
of Mr. Havell and Mr, Smith’s Early History of 
India. We have volumes IV and V of the Indian 
Antiquary published in 1875 and 1876 ; Elphinstone’s 
History of India, Cowell’s edition: Fergusson’s 
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Indian Architecture ; Vol. XVII of the Journal of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society ; 
History of Java by Sir Stamford Raffles ; Vol. I of the 
Bombay Gazetter issued in 1896. Dr. Mookerji looks 
down on Dutch Archeological literature because he 
thinks that it deals with “a much later period of 
Javanese History.” I wish he had acquainted him- 
self with the mass of evidence collected by Dutch 
Archzologists before he took to compiling. He still 
thinks that Stamford Raffle’s History of Java will 
keep his pedestal unshaken in the higher regions of 
Ancient History, I sincerely hope that he will not 
refer to this aged publication and to the modern Java- 
nese tradition when he brings out a second edition of 
his work. Dr. Mookerji has been selected by the 
University of an Indian State as‘its Professor of 
History and Indians expect that in the interests of 
Yhdian Scholarship, he would acquaint himself with 
the literature òn a subject before he begins to write 
on it, 
(18) The learned Doctor divides maritime activi- 
ty into two classes “external and internal, riverine 
and oceanic.” I do not want to dilate on this point. 
Dr Mookerji is quite welcome to write out a com- 
plete account of canoes and dugouts in the world. 
But is it not a misnomer to call “riverine” craft 
“maritime” ? i 

(14) I would request Dr. Mookerji to.re-examine 
the plate facing p. 36 of bis work. Itis a drawing 
of a bas-relief brought from Kanarak. Ido not see 
anf reason to call it a marine boat. The low hull 
makes it absolutely .unseaworthy and it would go 
down immediately on the Orissa coast. Therefore 
it must be a riverine pleasure barge. About the 
Sanchi boats I am obliged to remind Dr. Mookerji 
that the bas-reliefs are to be found on Torana-jamb- 
sof stupas where Jatakascenes have been depicted and 
that Cunningham the pioneer is hopelessly obsolete. 
Any serious student >of Indian History ought to think 
twice before quoting Maisey. . 

(15) Some relics of Asoka’s missionaries were 
found in the reliquaries of the Sanchi Stupa. Maisey 
thought that the Sanchi bas-reliefs represent the 
departure on some expedition or missiou of some 
ascetic or priest of rank amid the reverential farewells 
of his followers. Asoka sent some missionaries to 


A, 
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countries outside China. Mr. V. A. Smith txinls 
that Asoka may be credited with a seagoing ize. 
Therefore these boats must be répresentatiors cf 
ships!!! 

-(16) I have already stated what I think ofM. 
Griffiths and his identification. Isiocerely hope haz 
Dr. Mookerji will not compel me to cover the same 
ground when the next edition of his great wor: 
appears. He may follow Mr. Griffiths’ lead alway 
but I hope he will in the interest of the Indian Nat:on 
in that case leave Indian History and Archacilog. 
alone. . 

(17) Dr. Mookerji is anxious to know on wha 
pattern the top of the Vaital Deulis modelled. Lk 
is now in the Canarese country. If he takes th: 
trouble of studying the origin of the modern Sout“err 
Gopuram he will find the answer. lam surprise“ tc 
find the name of Mr. Akshaya Kumar Maitreya pw 
forth as a specialist on ancient Orissan Art. So far 
as I know that learned gentleman has never publissec 
anything analytical or synthetical on Orissan A:' ir 
any respectable Oriental Journal. 

(18) I shall have to take the learned Doctor tc 
task if he refers to the representation of monsters it 
the Bharhut Stupa swallowing boats and the boat 
scene on the Bodh-Gaya railing in his next edition. 
The scene in the Kanheri caves I hope to examinc 
within a short time and most probably I shall ver 
bein a position to ask the readers of the Modern 
Review to judge for themselves. 

(19) The final paragraph of Dr. Mokerji’s string 
of lame excuses ought to speak for itself. He referred 
to M. Foucher’s researches, in his ‘Fundamental 
Unity of India” published in 1914 This proves tat 
he knew nothing ofit when he wrote his History of 
Indian Shipping which was published in 1612, 
Monsieur Foucher punished his note in 1909. 

In conclusion let us hope that no Indian Schv.ar 
will have occasion, in future, to speak against Dr. 
Mookerji’s learned treatise, when the second edi.:on 


appears. 
R. D. BANEL 
Indian Museum, 
12-1-18, 
N. B:—The controversy is now closed, 
i Editor, M. R. 
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By Prorrssor P. C. Ray. i 


SHALL: endeavour to unfold before you 
today a forgotten chapter in the his- 
tory of the intellectual development of 

the Indian people, namely the cultivation 

of the Experimental Sciences. It is gener- 
ally taken for granted that the Hindus 
were a dreamy, mystical people given to 
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metaphysical speculation and spirituel 
contemplation. Due credit is, no douk-, 
assigned to them for the production ‘of 
such priceless treasures as the Upanishads, 
the Six Systems of Philosophy includirg 
the abstruse Samkhya and the Gita, wi 1 
their transcendental teachings, But the 
fact that the Hiridus had a very large hand 
in the cultivation of the experimental 
sciences is hardly known in these days. 
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It should, however, be borne in mind 
taat Experimental Sciences such as we 
row understand them are of very recent 
cr.gin and growth, even in Europe. 

The controversies of the Schoolmen in 
tkz Middle Ages lend colour to the theory 
that in approaching the discussion of the 
most evident truths of nature the learned 


men of Europe always avoided the test of, 


azpealing to experiments. As some of you 
ure aware, a solemn discussion arose 
among the foundation members of the 
Royal-Society as to whether a dead fish 
weighed more than a live one, though it 
never occured to them that the solution of 
she problem lay in directly weighing a fish 
*—live and dead. When the Royal Society 
vas founded in 1662 by Boyle, Hooke, 
Cristopher Wren and other students of 
ature, Hobbes sneered at them as “expe- 
cimentarians”. Ifsuch was the respect for 
accurate knowledge even in England in the 
17th century, we should not be justified in 
applying a rigid test to the knowledge of 
india in the past ages. E 

Experiments and observations consti- 
iute the fundamental bases of Sciences. It 
is naturally a relief to come across such 
Zicta as laid down by two standard works 
oi Hindu Chemistry, namely Rasendra- 
cointamani by Ramchandra and Rasa- 
prakasa Sudhakara by Yasodhara, both 
belonging to the 13th or 14th century A D. 
Says the former :— 

“Phat which Ihave heard of learned men and 
Lave read iu the Sastras but have not been able to 
verify by experiment Í have discarded. On the other 
kand those operations which I have, according to 
the directions. of my sage teachers been able to 
perform with my own hands—those alone I am 
committing to writing. 

“Those are to be regarded as real teachers who 
{can verify by experiments what they teach—those 
‘are to be regarded as laudable disciples who can 
perform what they have learned—teachers and pupils 
other than these are mere actors on the stage.” 

Yasodhara, the. author of the latter, 
observes :— 

“All the chemical operations described in my book 
fave been performed with my own hands—I am not 
writing from mete hearsay. Everything related is 
tased upon my Own conviction aad observations.” 

The progress of chemical knowledge 
among the ancient nations has always 
aad a fascination for me. The classical 
works of Thomson, Hoefer and Kopp have 
been my favourite companions ever since I 
was a student at Edinburgh now 35 years 
ago. In the course of my studies in this 
aeld I was naturally led to an inquiry into 
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the exact position which India occupied 
therein, and with this view [ undertook a 
systematic examination, from the chemical 
standpoint, of the Charaka, the Susruta, 
and such other standard works..of the 
Aytirvedic and Jatro-Chemical periods as 
had escaped the ravages of time. 

My investigations in this direction ħa- 
turally brought me into communication 
with M. Berthelot some twenty-one years 
ago—a circumstance which proved to bea 
turning point, if I may so say, in my career 
as a student .of the history of Chemistry. | 
The illustrious French savant who was 
then’ the recognised leader of the chemical 
world, who has done more than any other 
person toclear up the sources and trace 
the progress of Chemical Science in the 
West, expressed a strong desire to know 
all about the contributions of the Hindus, 
and even went the length of making a per- 
sonal appeal to me to help him with in- 
formation on the subject. In response to 
his sacred call, I submitted to him, in 
1898, a short monograph on Indian al- 
chemy based chiefly on Rasendrasarasain- 
graha, a work which I have since then 
found to be of miuor importance and not 
calculated to throw much light on the 
vexed question as to the origin of Hindu 
Chemistry. M. Berthelot not only did me 
the honour of reviewing it at length but 
very kindly presented me with a complete 
set of his monumental work, in three. 
volumes, on the Chemistry of the Middle 
Ages, dealing chiefly with the Arabic and 
Syrian contributions on the subject, the 
very existence of Which I was not till then 
aware of. On perusing the contents of 
these works I was filled with the ambition 
of supplementing them with one on Hindu 
Chemistry. ; 

I confess whea I first entered into the 
self-imposed. task, I was filled with mis- 
givings for I apprehended that the mate- 
rials were meagre and fragmentary. I set 
‘vigorously to the task. As I proceeded 
with my labour of love I was simply 
apalled by the number of old, worm-eaten ` 
Chemical Manuscripts which began to 
pour in from every quatter of India—from ; 
Madras, Tanjore, Ulwar, Kashmir, Bena- ` 
res, Katmundu (Nepal) and last but not 
least from Tibet—the Tanjur or the Ency- 
clopadia comprising the wisdom of India 
being now accessible to us since the tem- 
porary occupation of Lhassa in 1904-5. I 
was filled with the ecstacy which a pros- 
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pector feels when he suddénly comes across 
a vein of precious metal after years of 
fruitless efforts. The discovery of such 
unexpected and forgotten mine of wealth 
amply sustained me during the 12 years of 
the best period of my life although mtich 
difficulty was feltin apportioning my time 
between the demands of the library and 
the laboratory. Iwill now take-you over 
to some of the results of my inquiry. In 
the various seats of learning in ancient 
India, along with other branches of liter- 
ature and science, medicine also formed an 
important subject of study. Some 2500 
years ago in the University of Taxila, 
Jivaka Komarvachcha, was studying 
medicine under thesage Atreya, Now, there 
is a world of meaning hid under the term 
“Komarvachcha,” which is a Pali corrup- 
tion of the Sanskrit Kaumarabhritya. 
-A student of Ayurveda is well aware that 
the science of Indian, medicine is divided 
into eight sections of which “kaumara- 
bhritya’” or treatment of children’s 
diseases is one. Jivaka afterwards became 
the celeberated Court Physician to King 
Bimbisara of Magadh, a contemporary of 
Buddha. We have thus historical evidence 
ct the cultivation of Ayurveda -in India 
several centuries before the birth of Christ. 
Now the branch of science which I have 
the honour to represent, namely Rasayana, 
cannot, however, be traced to such an 
- early date. Strictly speaking Rasayana 
' does not mean Chemistry. Its radical 
meaning is a medicine which promotes 
longivity, retentive memory, health, 
virility, etc. (Charaka, ch. 1, 2-6) ; in other 
words, itis the Elixir Vitae of the alche- 
mists of the Middle Ages. Later on, in the 
Tantric ages, Rasayana was almost exclu- 
sively applied to the employment of 
mercury and other metals in medicine and 
at present it means alchemy or chemistry. 
In an alchemical treatise of the “13th or 


14th century A. D., the author speaks of 
his subject as warraifaar, i. e., the science of 


mercury and metals. In the celebrated 
work called Rasaratnasamuchchaya or a 
collection of gems of mercury and metals, 
to which I shall have occasion to refer 
more than once subsequently, the author 
_ begins by offering salutation to 27 adepts. 
The term Rasasiddhipradayakais derived 
from rasa, mercury, siddhi, accomplish- 
ment, and pradayaka, giver or bestower ; 
it therefore means giver Of accomplishment 


pe 


in mercurial preparation, i.e.,an expert 
on alchemy. It is necessary to bear n 
mind that in the standard AyurveCcic 
works, e.g., Charaka, Susruta ard 
Vagbhata, there is scarcely any menticn 
of mercury or its preparations. 

Here it is necessary to make a sligut 
digression in order to realise the impetrs 
which the study of chemistry received :n 
ancient India. In Europe, in the midde 
ages, Chemistry—call it Alchemy if ycu 
like—made considerable progress chiefly £s 
a handmaid of medicine. In our countr-, 
though the pursuit of this science wes 
made an auxiliary to the healing arts, t 
made rapid strides by entering into an 
alliance with the Yoga philosophy. Acco~- 
ding to this system, as you allfknov, 
knowledge hasto go through seven stages 
before it is perfect aud eight means are 
prescribed by which this perfect knowledge 
cau be obtained ; of these Dharana (steac- 
fastness), Dhyana (contemplation) avl 


. Samadhi (meditation) are the essential 


constituents. When these last three ar2 
united, samyama follows and results ia 
the acquisition of occult powers (cr 
siddhi). In later times, the philosophy cf 
the Yoga was pressed into the service cf 
science and degenerated into Tantrika 
rites, especially in Bengal. 

What isit that made-these Tantras the 
repositories of chemical knowledge ? 
The answer is given in the words of Rasaz- 
nava (lit. sea of mercury) itself, a most 
authoritative Tantric work on chemistr7 
which has been edited in the Bibliotheca 
Indica Series by myself in collaboratioa 
with Pandit Harischandra Kaviratna. 
This work extols the virtues of mercur- 
and its various preparations. Thus, 

“As it is used by the best devotees for the highest 
end, it is called parada (quick-silver).”’ 

“Begotten of my limbs, it is, O Goddess, equal ts 

It is called rasa because it is exudation of my 
body.” - 

“It may be urged that the literal interpretation «f 
these words is incorrect, the liberation in this lie 
being explicable in another manner. This objection -3 
not allowalle, liberation being set out in the six sy - 
tems as subsequent to the death of the body, and 
upon this there can be no reliance and consequently n> 
activity to attain to it free from misgivings. This 3 
also laid down in the same treatise.” 

` “Liberation 1s declared in the six systems to follav 
the death of the body.” 

“Such Hbzration is not cognised in perception lik: 
an emblic myrobalan fruit in hand.” 

“Therefore a mam should preserve that “ody Ly 
means of mercury and of medicaments.” 


A few more typical extracts are given 
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below which will throw further light on 
the subject :— 


‘The body, some one may say, is seen to be perish- 
ab e, how can then its permanency be effected? Think 
noz so, it is replied, for though the body, as a com- 
plexus of six sheaths or wrappers of the soul, is dis- 
soluble, yet the body as created by Hara and Gauri 
unjer the names of mercury and mica may be per- 
durable. Thus it is said in the Rasahridaya: 

“Those who without quitting their bodies have 
atcained to new ones through the influence of Hara 
and Gauri (mercury and mica), are to be praised as 
Resasiddha (alchemists). All mantras‘are at their 
services.” 

“The ascetic, therefore, who aspires to liberation 
in this life, should first make to himself a glorified 
bcdy. And inasmuch as mercury is produced by the 
ersative conjunction of Hara and Gauri (and mica is 
produced from Gauri), mercury and mica are severally 
identified with Hara and Gauri in the verse :— 

“Mica is thy seed, and mercury is my seed. The 
combination of the two, O Goddess, is destructive of 
death and poverty.” 

“There is very little to say about the matter. In 
the Rasesvarasiddhanta, many among the Gods, the 
Daityas, the Munis and mankind, are declared to 
have attained to liberation-in this life by acquiring a 
~ dizine body through the efficacy of quick-silver.” 

“Certain gods, Mahesa and others, certain Daityas, 

Kavya (Sukracharyya, and others); certain sages 

(Ealakhilyas and others) ; certain kings (Somesvara 

aud others); Govinda-Bhagabata, Govindanayaka, 

Charpati, Kapila, Vyali, and others—these alchemists 
heving attained to mercurial bodies and therewith 
identified are liberated though alive.” 


Now this alliance between alchemy and 
te Yoga Philosophy had already become 
cemented in the 11th century A.D. Thus 
Alberuni, the celebrated Moslem, contem- 
porary of Mahmud of Gazni, who wasas 
much at home in Arabic and Greek as in 
Sanskrit literature, says: 


“The adepts in this art try to keep it concealed, 
and shrink back from intercourse with those who 
do not belong to them. Therefore, Ihave not been 
able to learn from the Hindus which methods they 
fellow in this science and what element they prin- 
c pally use, whether a mineral or an animal ora 
vegetable one. Lonly heard them speaking of the 
process of sublimation, of calcination, of analysis, 
aad of the waxing of talc, which they call in their 
language talaka, and so I guess that they incline 
towards the mineralogical method of alchemy. 

- “They have a science similar, to alchetoy which is 
cuite peculiar to them. They call it Rasayana. It 
„means an art which is restricted to certain opera- 
tions, drugs and compound medicines, most of which 
gre taken from plants. Its principles restore the 
bealth of those who were ill beyond hope, and give 
back youth to fading old age, so that people become 
egain what they were in the age, near puberty ; white 
tair becomes black again, the keenness of the senses 
is restored as well as the capacity for juvenile agility 
end the life of the people in this world is even 
extended to a long period. And why not ? Have we 
rot already mentioned on the authority of Patanjali 
that one of the methods leading to liberation is 
Rasayana.” ; 4 
The number of works on alchemy which 


° 
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are connected with the practices of the 
Tantric cult is simply legion and they rose 
to such importance in the 11th to 14th 
cénturies A. D., ifnot earlier, as to claim a 
place among the Darsanas (Philosophies) 
in vogue at this period. As you all know, 
the celebrated Madhavacharyya, Prime 
Minister of King Bukka 1., of Vijaynagara, 
in his treatise on the sixteen systems of 
Philosophy extant im his age—called 
Sarvadarsauasamgraha, devotes a chapter 
to Raseswaradarsana, or the ‘Science of 
Mercury.” In his exposition of the subject 
the learned Head-Abbot of the Monastery 
of Sringeri, not far from the . city of 
Madras, quotes at length from the 
standard works on Chemistry, notably 
Rasarnava, Rasesvarasiddhanta and 
Rasahridaya of Govind-Bhagabat. 

Ishallnow read one or two extracts 
from Rasarnava from the chapter dealing 
with chemical apparatus and the colour 
of flames and the extraction of the metals 
from the ores (metallurgy). Itis scarcely 
necessary to remind you that the Tantras 
are in the shape of Dialogues between the 
God Siva and his consort Parvati. 


ON APPARATUS AND THE COLOUR OF FLAMES. 


“Sri Bhairava said :—The rasas, the uparasas,’the 
metals a piece of cloth, bidam, a pair of bellows, 
iron implements, stone pestles and mortars, the 
apparatus known as oshti, mouth blow-pipe, cow- 
dung, substantial wood (as fuel), various kinds of 
earthen and iron apparatus (e.g. crucibles), a pair 
of tongs and earthen and iron vessels, weights and 
balances, bamboo and iron pipes, the fats, the acids, 
the salts and the alkalis, the poisons—all these are 
_to be collected and chemical operations begun.” 


EFFICACY OF THE APPARATUS. 


“For killing and colouring mercury, an apparatus 
is indeed a power. Without the use of herbs and 
drugs, mercury can be killed with the aid of an 
apparatus alone ; hence au expert must not disparage 
the efficacy of the apparatus.” á 


CRUCIBLES. 


Earth of black, red, yellow and white colour, 
burnt husks `of paddy, soot, earth from the ant-hill, 
well-burnt excrements of the goat and the horse, 
rust of iron” [varying proportions of the above 
ingredients are used for making crucibles, retorts, 
etc J : 
l COLOUR OF FLANES. 


“Copper yields a blue flame.......... soon, that of the 
tin is pigeon-coloured ; that of the lead is pale-tinted 
REOR RTTA thatof the iron is tawny }...........that of the 


“peacock ore” (sasyaka) is red.” 


TESTS OF A PURE METAL. 


“A pure metal is that which, when melted in a 
crucible, does not give off sparks nor bubbles, nor 
spurts, nor emits any sound, nor shows any lines on 
the surface, but is tranquil like a gem.” 
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COPPER FROM THE PYRITES. 


“Makshika, repeatedly soaked in honey, oil of 
ricinus communis, urine of the cow, clarified butter, 
and the .extract of the bulbous root of masa 
sapientum, and heated ia a crucible, yields an essence 
in the shape of copper.” 

is EXTRACTION OF ZINC FROM CALANINE, 
“Rasaka, mixed with wool, lac, T. Chebula, and 
borax and roasted in a covered crucible, yields an 
essence of the appearance of tin; of this there is no 
doubt.” 
Let me now quote one or two extracts from 


Rasaratna Samachchaya (qgrqggqa) ora ‘“thesan- 


rus of gems of mercury and metals.” The author 
giyes the following description of initiation of dis- 
ciples and of a Chemical Laboratory : 


INIMATION INTO DISCIPLESHIP. 


“The instructor must be wise, experienced, well- 
versed in chemical processes, devoted to Siva and his 
consort Parvati, sober and patient, The pupil should 
be full of reverence for his teacher, well-behaved, 
’ trutbful, hard-working, obedient, free from pride and 
conceit and strong in faith, : 
‘Chemical operations are to be performed under 
the auspices of a ruler, who is God-fearing, who 
worships Siva and Parvati, and whose territory is 
free from anarchy ; and the Laboratory, to be erected 
in the depth of a forest, should be spacious, furnished 
with four doors and adorned with the portraits of 
the Gods, 
“Take of gold-leaf 3 niskas in weight and quick- 
silver 9 niskas and rub them with acids for 3 hours. 
| Make the amalgam into a phallus (emblem of Siva, 
the creative principle)... the phallus to be wor- 
shipped in due form. By the mere sight of phallus of 
mercury, the sins accumulated by the killing of 
1.000 Brahmans and 10,000 cows are redeemed. 
“The science of mercury was communicated to 
„aman by Siva himself and is to be imparted by the 
instructor to the disciple according to the prescribed 
rules with closed eyes. i 
“The science of mercury is to be strictly kept a 
’ getreten if it is divulged, its efficacy is gone.” 


A 


ON THE LABORATORY. 


“The Laboratory is to be erected in a region, 
which abounds in medicinal herbs and -wel's 
It is to be furnished with the various apparatus. 
The phallus of mercury is to be placed in the east, 
urnaces to be arranged in the south-east, instruments 
in the south-west... The “koshti? apparatus 
for the extraction of essences of metals, the water 


vessels, a pair of bellows and various other instru- ~ 


ments are also to be collected as also the threshing 
and pounding mortars, the pestles, sieves of various 
degrees of finenéss, earth for the crucibles, charcoal, 
dried cowdung cakes, retorts made of glass, earth 
and iron, and conch-shells, iron-pans, etc. 

“Those who aré truthful, free from ‘temptations, 
sgiven to the worship of Devas and Brahmans, self- 
controlled and used to live upon proper diet and 
regimen such are to be engaged ia performing chemi- 
cal operations,” 


The mercurial and metallic preparations 
otthe Tantric age began slowly to sup- 
plant if not altogether supersede the treat- 
| ments by the administration of herbs and 
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simples as prescribed in the Charaka, 
Susruta, and Vagbhata, i. e., the genu:ne 
Ayurvedic System. Already as early as 
the 11th eentury, we find Chakrapani 
Datta, himself a learned commentator of 
Susruta and author of the well-known 
medical work which goes by his name, rot 
only recommending certain mercurial 
preparations but taking credit for int~o- 
ducing them, In fact, from the 12.h 
century onwards inorganic (or metall?) 
remedies rapidly gained in popularity azd 
this circumstance in its turn reacted up-n 
the spirit of the age in giving fresh impetus 
to the.study of Chemistry. l can qucte 
ad libitum from the Chemical Tantras of 
this period, as treasures of all kinds lie 
scattered in inexhaustible profusion :n 
these works, but I need not tire out your 
patience by dcing so. I hope I have iadi- 
cated enough to show with what zea 
and zest my favourite branch of science 
was once cultivated in Ancient India: 
l cannot conclude better than by quoting 
the apposite words of Bacon :— ~ 
“We see then how far the monuments of wit and 
learning are more durable than the monuments of 
power or of the hands. For have not the verses of 
Homer continued twentyfive hundred years and more, 
without the loss of a syllable or letter ; during which 
time infinite palaces, temples, castles, cities have 
been decayed and demolished? It is not possiute 
to have the true pictures or statues of Cyrus, 
Alexander, Caesar, no nor of the kings or great per- 
sonages of much later years ; for the originals cannct 
last; and the copies cannot but lose of the iie 
and truth, But the images of men’s wits and know- 
ledges remain in books exempted from the wrong of 


. time and capable of perpetual renovation.” 


Thus it is that. even after a lapse of 7, 
8 or 10 centuries, Govinda, Somadeva, 
Nagarjuna,. Ramchandra, Svachchanda 
Bhairava. and others appeal to modern 
India in eloquent terms trom dust-laden 
shelves and worm-eaten tomes and manus- 
cripts not to give up the pursuit of the 
Science they so dearly professed. Asl find 
gathered round me the flower of the youth 
of Madras, may I join in the appeal so 
eloquently given utterance to by the 
chemist Nagarjuna some 1000 years ago: 

“Bor 12 years I bave worshipped in thy temple, O 
Goddess; if I have been able to propitiate thee, 


vouchsafe unto me, thy devotee, the rare knowledge 
of Chemistry.” 


If twelve years was considered as the 
irreducible minimum of time which an 
ardent student ought to spend in master- 
ing the intricacies of our science at stich 3 
distant date, how many years’ assiduous 








devotion is required. to masterit today ? 
“nemistry is the science par excellence 
which at present determines the fate of 
nations and the assiduous pursuit of it 
sas given Germany an enviable: predomi- 
zance in world politics. There is, however, 
such a thing as pursuit of science for its 
own sake as also. misapplication and 
srostitution -of it. A genuine student of 
science is filled with joy ineffable as he 
finds that it enables him to unravel the 
hadden and mysterious laws of nature. 
If I could for a moment command the 
organ voice of Milton I would exclaim 
that we are of a Nation not slow and dull, 
but of a quick, ingenious and piercing 
spirit, acute to invent, subtle and 
snewy to discourse, not beneath the 
-zach of any point the highest the 
human capacity can soar to. Therefore, 
she students of learning in her deepest 
stience- have been so ancient and so 


_you whether or not our dear 
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eminent among us that writers of a 
blest judgment have been persuaded that 
even the School of Pythagoras took the 
cue from the old Philosophy of this land. 


It is not for nothing that this ancient 
land of ours has been chosen by the all- 
wise Providence to be the birth-place of 


‘a Valmiki and a Vyasa, ofa Kalidasa and 


a Bhavabhuti, of a Sankaracharyya and 
a Ramanuja, ofa Nagarjuna and a Yaso- 
dhara, of a Varahamihira and a Bhaskara, 
and, last but not least, of a Rammohan, 
a Keshabchandra and a Vivekananda. 
You, youngmen of the rising generation, 
will not, I trust, fail to play your part. 
As in the glorious palmy days of old, so 
in the days to come, it will depend upon 
Mother- 
land is to hold her head aloft and secure 
for herself a recognised place in the comity 
of nations. 


ANTIQUITY OF HINDU CHEMISTRY* 


By Pror. P. C. Roy. 


i O-DAY’S lecture is a natural sequence of 
the previous one. Very vague notions 
seemed to-prevail even among orient- 

al scholars of repute as regards the origin 
and antiquity of Hindu Chemistry—indeed 
many scholars openly expressed doubts as 
=o whether there existed at all such a thing 
as Hindu Chemistry. Thus, Barth in his 
“Religions of India” incidentally observes : 


“In regard to alchemy, anyhow in which the 
Sittars are zealous adepts, they were disciples of the 
Arabians, although other Sivaitas had preceded them 
in the pursuit of the philospher’s stone. Already, in 
his exposition of the different doctrines of Saivas, 
Sayana thought he ought to dedicate æ special 
chapter to the Rasesvaradarsana, or “System of 
Mercury,’ a strange amalgamation of Vedantism 
and Alchemy. The object contemplated in this 
system is the transmutation of the body into an 
incorruptible substance by means of rasapana, i€., 
the absorption into it of elixirs compounded prin- 
cipally of mercury and mica, that is to say, of the 
very essential qualities of Siva and Gauri, with whom 
the subject of the operation is thus at length identi- 
fied. This species of transubstantiation constitutes 
the jivanmukti, or state of deliverance commencing 
with this present life, the sole and indispensable 


* Lecture delivered before the . University of 
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condition of salvation. It is cleamthat the devotional 

formule of the Vedanta are here only. a sort of 
jargon under which there lies hid a radically impious™ 
doctrine ; and it is not less clear that in this doctrine, 

Which had from the fourteenth century produced a 

rather considerable literature, there is an infusion of 
Mohammedan ideas. 
arrived on these shores in the character of travellers 
or merchants, and had established commercial 
relations and intercourse with these parts long 
before the Afgans, Turks or Mongols, their co- 
religionists, came as conquerors.” 

Burnell, again, under the influence of 
preconceived notions has been led into the 
same error namely that Indian Chemistry 
owed its origin to the Arabs. Thus, in his 
notice of Sanskrit MSS. inthe Tanjore 
Palace he draws the conclusion from the 
colophon at the end of the chemical Tan- 


tra, Rasasara, namely {taad Gat STAT CaaTe: 
aai war, “I have composed my work after, 
consulting the traditions and opinions of 
the Bauddhas’—‘“that by Bauddhas 
(Buddhists) the author probably means 
the Muhammedans.” Had Burnell the 
patience to go over the body of the text 
of Rasasara he would have been dis- 
abused of his said error, for the author | 


~ 
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The Arabs of Khalifat had ' 
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candidly admits that°’he derived his 
information from the very fountain- 
head, namely the Buddhists of Bhot or 


Tibet wt ater fafa Weeufsarfea:| I 


shall have to say much later on about 
Bhot being the asylum of chemists. Now 
as far as Chemistry and Arithmetic are 
concerned the Hindus far from learning 
anything trom the Arabs were their 
teachers. This is gratefully acknowledged 
by the Arabian writers themselves of the 
10th and 11th century. Anyone who is 
interested in the subject may consult 
my History of Hindu Chemistry in 
which a.chapter has been devoted to the 
discussion of it. The outstanding feature 
is that in the reign of the Kalifs Mansur 
and Harun, Indian pandits went-to Bagdad 
at their invitation .and translated the 
Charaka, Susruta and many other medical 
treatises. 

The preparations of mercury began to 
be prescribed for external administration 
as early as the 11th century A. D., if not 
earlier. Chakrapani prescribes Rasaparpa- 
tica ( a variety of sulphide of mercury ) for 
chronic diarrhoea etc., and claims to be its 


discoverer—tayufeat faret amarant, In Eu- 
rope, on the other hand, the discovery of 
this black sulphide of mercury, called also 
Aethiop’s Mineral, is ascribed to Turquet 
de Mayerne in the beginning of the 17th 
century. In the European Histories of 
Chemistry, on the other hand, the credit 
of being the first to press chemical know- 
ledge into the service of medicine and to 
introduce the use of the internal adminis- 
tration of mercurial preparations is given 
to Paracelsus the Great (1493—1541). 
But the French Parliament and the’Faculty. 
of Medicine of Paris interdicted what was 
regarded as the dangerous innovation of 
Paracelsus. 

The Mussalman Hakims had also a 
horror of .the metallic mercurial drugs of 
the Hindu Pharmacopceia. Thus, Taleef 
Shareef says: “My advice is to have as 
little to do with these as possible.” 

All this goes to prove that the Hindus 
not only did not borrow from the Arabians 
or from the western sources but were pre- 
cursors in this field. 

It is, however, in the domain of metal- 
lurgy, ie. the extraction of metals from 
their native ores, that the Hindus made 
marked progress at an early age. The 
Indians were noted—in fact their fame 
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had spread far into the West—for thei- shill 
in the tempering of steel. The blades of 
Damascus were held in high esteem and it 
was from India that the Persians, aud 
through them the Arabs, learnt the secret 
of the art. The wrought-iron pillar close 
to Kutub near Delhi which is some 1510 
years old, the huge iron girders at Putri, 
the ornamental gates of Somnath and tle 
24 ft. wrought-iron gun at Narvor—are 
monuments of a bye-gone art and beer 
silent but eloquent testimony to the na 
vellous metallurgical skill attained br tke 
Hindus. Regarding the Kutub pillar, Fe:. 
gusson Says: 

“It has not, however, been yet correctly ascertainc 4 
what its age really is. There is an inscription upea 
it, but without a date. From the form of its alpkabe , 
Prinsep ascribed it to the 8rd or 4th century; Bheaga 
Daji, on the same evidence, to the end of the fther 

> beginning of 6th century. The truth prebabl7 lics 
between the two. Our own conviction is that iz 
belongs to one of the Chandra Rajas of the Capta 


dynasty, either subsequently to A.D. 363 or Al, 
400.” - 


Another authority says: 


“It is well known byevery manufacturer of erucible 
cast steel how difficult it is sometimes to get the cxac: 
degree of hardness to suit certain purposes, especial! ~ 
with reference to steel for cutting the blades, etc 
With the ordinary process endeavours are made tr 
reach the required degree of hardness by selecting 
such raw materials as on an average have th 
required contents of carbon in order to corres onc 
with the required degree ofhardness as far as possible 
The natives [of India] reached this degree by 
introducing into their cast-steel an excess of carson 
by taking this excess gradually away afterward , by 
meaus of the slow tempering process, having it thut 
completely in their power to attain the exact degree 
by interrupting this de-carbonising process exactly 


° at the proper time iu order to cast steel of a quality 


exactly suitable for the purpose.” 


The Hindus are also entitled to zhe 
unique credit of being the first to extract 
zinc from its ore calamine (Sanskrit: 
rasaka), The process is so circumstantially 
described in Rasaratnasamuchchaya and 
is so highly sciemtific that it can be quoted 
almost verbatim in any treatise on modcrn 
Chemistry. [ shall purposely withhold 
here the technical details, which are 
reserved for a separate lecture to bona fde 
students of chemistry to be delivered in 
the next few days. But I may be permitted 
to point out that the skill displayed as . 
also the marvellous powers of observation 
recorded therein extort our wonder and 
admiration. The exact date of the dis. 
covery of the Hindu method cannot be 
ascertained, but the description occurs in 
the chemical treatises of the 12th to 18:h 
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century A.D. Roscoe and Schorlemmer 
cbserve + 


“Libavius was the first to investigate the proper- 


` ties of zinc more exactly, although he was not aware 


that the metal was derived from the ore known as 
cclamine. He states that a peculiar kind of tin is 
fcuad in the East Indies called Calaem. Some of this 
was brougbt to Holland and came into his hands,” 


-The priority of the Hindus is thus also 


‘indirectly admitted. As you are aware 


the two leading works of our Ayurveda 
ere the Charaka and the Susruta and both 
cf them belong to remote antiquity. The 
latter ‘describes at length the method of 
preparing alkalis and rendering them 
caustic by the addition of lime. The nice 
cistinction shown between mridu (mild) 


:crd tikshna (caustic) alkali and the direc- 
-tion given for the preservation of caustic 
-alkali in iron vessels are equally scientific 


and leave very little to improve upon. It 
is enough to add here that at the present 
day caustic alkali is‘ imported in iron 
crums. The chapter on Ksharpaka (pre- 
pération of alkalis) in Susruta can well be 
cited as a proof of the high degree of 
perfection in scientific pharmacy achieved 
by the Hindus at an early age. Indeed, 
M. Berthelot was so much struck with 
zke originality of this process that he 
goes So far as to suggest that this portion 
-n the Susruta is evidently a recent inter. 
polation inserted into the body of the 
zexts sometime after the Hindus had 
ecntact with the European chemists, Now, 
-nakrapani whose father was Court 
>aysician to King Nayapala of the Pal 
dynasty of Gourand who thus flourished in 
the middle of the Lith century, ie., about 
zhe time the battle of Hastings was fought, 
Sorrows this portion almost verbatim from 
Sasruta. Moreover, in the Pali ethical 
romance called “Milinda Panbo” there is 
srention of the cauterisation of bad wounds 
by means of caustic alkali. The date of this 
process can thus b: traced to about 140 
B.C. So there is not the remotest chance of 
“nspiration from the European chemists, 
Let me now proceed with some histo- 
zizal evidences of the age of the chemical 
Tantras to which I referred in my 
previous lecture. Madhava in ‘his sum- 


-:xary of the Rasesvaradarsana (lit. science 


22 mercury) quotes at length from the 
Rasahtidaya of Govinda whom he speaks 
2° as Bhagabat (waaqz) and an ancient 


` zeacher ( arataraay ). Now the qualifying 


epithets “Bhagavat” as also “prachina” 
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(ancient) are only applied to venerable 
Kishis of old. A contemporary author is 
never mentioned in such terms of the deép- 
est reverence. It is therefore evident that 
during the life-time of Madhava a halo ot 
antiquity had encircled round the name of 
Govinda, who must have lived at least - 
four or five centuries before the time of 
the Prime Minister of Bukka Rao. In 
other words, the latest date we can assign 
to Govinda is 9th or 10th century A.D. 
Internal evidence also corroborates the 
view I have taken. I was so fortunate as 
to be able to procure three MSS. of this 
rare work—one from the India Office, the 
other from the Library at Katamundu 
(Nepal) and another from Benares. The 
last is 886 years old and is of special 
historical importance ; from its colophon 
we learn that it was written at the request 
of the King of the Kirata land, ie., the 
region round about modern Bhotan. Our 
author says, “Bikshu Govinda, well versed 
in chemical operations and loaded with 
‘honours by the King of Kirata, composed 
this Tantra’ called Rasahridaya. May 
Tathagata (Buddha) pronounce his bles- 
sings.” The Buddhistic creed of the author 
is thus revealed. Thereis a belief current 
in some parts of the Madras Presidency 
that our Govinda is no other than the 
celebrated teacher of Samkaracharyya and 
some verses from “Samkaradigvijaya” are 
cited in support of .this view. Apart | 
altogether from the question whether at 
so early a date the progress of chemical 
knowledge such as we glean from Rasahri- 
daya had been attained in India, the 
colophon quoted above would tell against 
such.an hypothesis. We need not seriously 
discuss whether Samkara, the sturdy 
champion of Brahminical faith, the mighty 
dialectician whose activity was mainly 
instrumental in sounding the death-kuell 
of. Buddhism in India, ever sat at the feet 
of a Guru of the opposite creed. In 1839 
the celebrated Hungarian scholar Csoma 
de Koros who had spent years in the 
monasteries of Tibet, created- quite a 
sensation by publishing in the’ “Asiatic 
Researches” an analysis of mdo or the ° 
Sutras from the Tibetan Encyclopædia, 
the Tanjur. When the Tibetans embraced 
the faith of Sakyamuni an intellectual 
craving was created among them and they ` 
were eager to remove their mental barren- 
ness by greedily devouring the contents of 
the literary and scientific works available 
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_ In North India. Several eminent Pandits of 
Bengal visited Tibet at ‘the invitation of 
its King. Some of the most famous 
amongst them were Santi Rakshita, high 
priest of the monastery of Nalanda, Padma 
Sambhaba’ and the sage Dipamkara 
Srijnana (Atisa), who later on at the 
request of King Nayapala accepted the 
post of high priest of the monastery of 
Vikramasila. These scholars took a 
prominent part in the dissemination of 
Hindu learning in the Land of Snow. The 
Sanskrit works were rendered into Tibetan 
with wonderful fidelity to the original and 
thus many old Hindu works on literature 
and science, which at one time were 
supposed to have been lost, can now be 
recovered. 


- Tm ‘the analysis of Csoma de Koros 


mention is made of a work on “quicksilver 
(mercury) the most powerful tonic for 
subduing every sickness and for improving 
the vigor of the body” and of another 
work “on turning base metals into gold.” 


‘Chemistry: was yigorously pursued in. 


India during the Mahayana phase of 


activity of Buddhism and a fragmentary . 


work of this period on this subject has 
been recovered entitled Rasaratnakara 
and ascribed to Nagarjuna. From this 
priceless treatise we can glean much valu- 
able information about the progress of 
Chemistry in India beforé the Muhammedan 
x invasion of North India. l have no time to 
pursue here the chronological sequence of 
the various chemical work available now. 
It will suffice to state that the colleges 
attached to the monasteries of Nalanda, 
Vikramasila, Udandapur, etc., and which 
sometimes contained as many as 10,000 
students, were recognised seats of learning, 
and chemistry was included in the curricula 
of studies. The last two monasteries were 
destroyed by Bakhtiyar Khiliji and his 
hordes, and most of the monks thereof 
put to the sword, only a few managing to 
-escape. The learned Sakyasri fled to Orissa 
and afterwards to Tibet, Ratnarakshita to 
Nepal and Buddhamrita and others sought 
asylum in South India. Many emigrants 


- from Magadha rejoined their brethren in 


the South and founded colleges on a moder- 
ate scale in Vijayanagar, Kalinga and 
Konkan. It will thus be noted that the 
scholarly monks of the above monasteries, 
on their dispersion bore with ‘them their 
learning in the same manner as the Byzan- 
tine Greeks on their expulsion from Con- 
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stantinople carried with them their :ntel- 
lectual treasures to the Italian- cities. In 
the kingdoms of the Deccan and in Tibet 
the Buddhist refugees found’ hospitable 
asylums just as the Greek scholars did in 
the Florentine Republic under the Mecicis. 
We have thus a ready explanation ofthe 
apparent puzzle as to why Tibet and 
Vijaynagara—the two kingdoms which 
were cut off and isolated from the external 
world—should boast of works of chemistry 
—as to why Madhavacharyya should be 
in a position to quote from these stancard 
authors. Again, if chemistry. were the 
only branch of science pursued in ancient 
India, a prima facie case could be made out 
that its origin lay outside it and that it 
was borrowed by the Hindus; but the 
capacity of a nation must be judgec by 
what it has independently achieved in the 
several fields of knowledge and branches 
of literature, Mathematics (including Arith- 
metic and Algebra, Geometry and Astro- 
nomy), Phonetics, Philology, Grammar, 
Law, Philosophy and Theology. 

- Cantor, the historian of mathematics, 
was so much struck with the resem- 
blance between Greek Geometry and the 
Sulva Sutras that he, as isnaturaltoa 
European, concluded that they were indu- 
enced by the Alexandrian school of Hero 
(215 B. C.). The Sulva Sutras, however, 
date from about the 8th century B.C., and 
Dr. Thibaut has shown that the Geomezcri- 
cal theorem of the 47th proposition, Bk. I, 
which tradition ascribes to Pythagoras, 
was solved by the Hindus at least two cen- 
turies earlier, thus confirming the conclu- 
sion of V. Schroeder that the Greek philo- 
sopher owed his inspiration to India. Nor 
must we forget that the most scientific 
grammar that the world has ever produc- 
ed, with its alphabet based on thoroughly 
phonetic principles, was composed in Incia 
about the 7th or 8th century B.C. As 
Professor Macdonell remarks, 

“We Europeans 2800 years later, and in a scientific 
age, still employ an alphabet which is not ealy 
inadequate to represent all the sound of our languzge 
but even preserves the random order in which vowels 
and consonants are jumbled up as they werc in ‘he 
Greek adaptation of the primitive Semitic arranzee 
ment of 3000 years ago.”’ 

Nor is it necessary to point out her 
that the decimal notation was familiar z0 
the Hindus when the Vyasa-Bhashya was 
written,i.e.,centuries before the first appear- 
ance of the notation in the writings of tke 
Arabs or the Greco-Syrian intermediaries, 
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I hegan by quoting the opinions of two 
orientalists, namely Burnell and Barth, 
both of whom were evidently under the 
imcression that the Chemistry of the 
Hindus had its origin during their inter- 
course with the Arabs. Before I conclude 
let me cite the authority of another San- 
skr:t scholar, who-also hints as mutch. 
Tias, Aufrecht in his monumental Catalo- 
gus Catalogorum (Catalogue of Catalo- 
gues) while noticing the MSS. of “Rasa- 
ratnasamuchchaya” goes somewhat out of 
his way in asserting that the 27 chemists 
tc whom invocation is made in the opening 
lings are mostly apocryphal. From what 
I have said above it will be abundantly 
wear that these ‘chemists, far from being 
mythical, existed in real flesh and blood 
aid that Govinda, Nagarjuna, Yasodhara 
aid others included.in the list have left im- 
perishable records of their attainments in 
their works, some of which are fortunately 
extant. ‘ 

Gentlemen, one word more and I have 
done ; it is of a personal nature and I hope 
you will forgive me for referring toit’ I 
ccofess; as a‘Hindu, the subject of Hindu 
Ciemistry lias always hada fascination for 
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me. But there is another valid reason as 
to why I threw. myself heart and soul into 
the task of recovering the precious gems 
bequeathed by our chemical ancestors. It 
is to an illustrious roll of European‘ 
scholars beginning with Sir Wm. Jones, 
Colebrooke, Prinsep, Lassen, -Burnouff and 
Csoma de Koros that we are mainly indeb- 
ted for bringing to light and giving promi- 
nence to the priceless treasures embedded 
in Sanskrit, Pali and Tibetan literature. 
Hindu Chemistry, however, waited long 
and patiently for an interpretor. I thought 
1 owed a debt to the great nation to which 
I am proud to belong. Hence itis that 
I felt it incumbent upon’ me to dedicate 
some of the best ‘years of my life to this 
self-imposed task with what success it is 
not for me to say. We have no reason to 
be ashamed of the contributions of the 
ancient Indians to the science of Chemistry. 
On the contrary, considering the time and, 
age in which they flourished I am justly 
proud of them. Iimplore you to take to 
its pursuit and. I hope that you will justify 
by your work that you are no unworthy 
successors of your glorious forefathers in 
the world of learning. 
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AT HOME AND OUTSIDE 


- By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


BmtaLa’s STORY. 


3 


HIS was the time when Sandip Babu, 
with his followers, turned up at our 
„place to preach Swadeshi. There is 
tobe a meeting in our temple pavilion. 
We women are sitting there, on one side, 
behind a screen. Triumphant shouts of 
Bande Mataram come nearer and nearer, 
and to them I am thrilling through and 
through. Suddenly a stream of bare-footed, 
beturbanned youths, clad in ascetic ochre, 
rushes into the quadrangle in front of the 
pavilion, like silt-reddened freshet into 
cry river bed at the first burst of rain. 
The whole place fills with an immense 
crowd through which Sandip Babu is borne 
in, seated in a big chair hoisted on the 
shoulders of ten or twelve of the boys. 


ra 


` Bande 


Mataram! Bande Mataram! 
Bande Mataram ! It seemed as if the skies’ 
would be rent and scattered in a thousand. 
fragments. 

I had seen Sandip Babu's photograph 
before. There was something in his fea- 
tures which I did not then quite take to. 
Not that he was,bad looking; far from: 
it, he had a splendidly handsome face ; yet,- 
I- know not why, it seemed to me, for all 
its brilliance, that too much of base alloy 
had gone to it§ making ; the light -in his: 
eyes, somehow, did not shine true. That- 
was why I did not like it when my husband 
unquestioningly gave way to all his de- 
mands. I did not mind the waste so 
much,—but that friend should cheat friend 
so! ‘For his bearing was not that ofan 
ascetic, noreven of a person of moderate 
meaus,—but absolutely foppish. Love of 
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tomfort seemed to . . Any number of 
such reflections come back to me to-day, 
but let them be. 

When, however, Sandip Babu began to 
speak that afternoon, and the hearts of 
the crowd swayed and surged to his words 
as though they would break over all 
bounds, [saw him wonderfully transformed. 
Especially, when his features were suddenly 
lit up by a shaft of light from the slowly 
setting sun, as it sunk below the roof line 
of the pavilion, he seemed to be marked 
out by the gods as their messenger to 
mortal men and women. From beginning 
to end of his‘speech, each one-of his utter- 
ances wasa stormy outburst. There was 
no limit to the confidence of his assurance. 
I do not remember how it happened that I 
found I had impatiently pushed away the 
screen from before me, and had fixed my 
gaze upon him. But there was noné in that’ 
crowd who paid any heed tomy doings; 
except once, I noticed, his eyes, like stars 
in fateful Orion, flashed full on my face. 
But I was utterly unconscious of myself,- 
Iwas no longer the lady of the Raja’s 
house, but the sole representative of Ben- 
gals womanhood. And he was the cham- 
pion of Bengal. Asthe sky had shed its 
light over him, so must he receive the 
annointment of our  valedictions, else 
would his send-off not be auspicious. 

I returned home that evening, radiant 
- with a new pride and joy. A fiery storm 

within me, had shifted my whole being 
from one centre to another. I felt that, 
like the Greek maidens of old, I fain would 
cut off my hair to make a bow-string for 
-my hero—even those splendid long tresses 
of mine! Had my outward ornaments 
been connected with my inner feelings, then 
my necklet, my armlets, my bracelets, 
they all would have burst their bonds and 


flung themselves over that assembly like , 


a meteoric shower. Only some personal 
sacrifice, I felt, could help me to bear the 
tumult of my elated spirits. 

When my husband came home later, 
I was trembling lest’ he should utter a 
sound out of tune with the triumphant 
pzan which was still ringing in my ears— 
lest his partiality for mere precision of 
speech should lead him to express disapp1o- 
valof anything that had been said that 
afternoon—for then I should have openly 
defied and humiliated him. 

But he did not say a word,—which I did 
not like either. He should -have said: 


“Sandip has brought me to niy senses. I 
now realise how mistaken I have been :o 
long.” I somehow felt that he was cpit2- 
fully silent, that he obstinately refused to 
be enthusiastic. 

I asked at length how long Send p 
Babu was going to be with us. 

“He is off to Rangpur early tomovro-y 
morning,” my husband replied. 

“Aust it be tomorrow morning ?” 

“Ves, he is already engaged to scar 
there.” i 

I was silent for a while and then aske1 
again: “Could he not possibly stay o1, 
just for tomorrow ?” 

“That may hardly be possible, bu: 
why ?” 

“J want to invite him to dinner anl 
attend on him myself.” 

My husband was surprised. He hail 
often entreated me to be present when h: 
had particular friends to dinner, but I hac 
never let myself be persuaded. He gaze 
at mecuriously, in silence, with a look 
could not quite understand. I was suddenl- 
overcome with a sense of shame. “No 
no !” I exclaimed. “That would never do!’ 

“Why not?” said he. “I willask ain 
myself; and if at all possible, he wili suzel; 
stay on for tomorrow.” 

It turned out to be quite possible. 

I will tell the exact truth. I reproached 
my Creator that day because He had noi 
made me surpassingly beautiful,—not for 
stealing any heart away, but beceusc 
Beauty is Power. In this great day the 
men of the country should realise its god- 
dess in its womanhood. But,‘alas, the 
eyes of men fail to discern the goddess, ii 
outward beauty be lacking. Would Sardig 
Babu find the Shakti of the motherlend 
manifest in me? Or would he simply take 
me for an ordinary woman, the mere 
mistress of his friend’s household ? 

That morning I scented my flowing kaif 
and tied it in a loose knot, bound b~ a 
cunningly intertwined red silk ribbon. 
Dinner, you see, was to be served at mid. 
day, and there was no time to dry my kair 
after my bath and do it up, plaited, in she 
ordinary way. I put on a gold-borde-ed 
white Madras Sari, and my short-sleeved 
muslin jacket was likewise gold-border2d, 
I felt that there was a certain restra:nt 
about my costume and toilet,—that 3o- 
thing could well have been simpler. Eut 
my second sister-in-law, who happened to 
be passing by, stopped dead before me, sar- 
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veyed me from head to foot, and with com- 
pressed lips smiled a meaning smile. - 

“What may you be smiling at, Sister?” 
I asked. j 

3j am admiring your get up,” said she. 

“and what is there so entertaining 
about my ‘get up’?” I queried, considerab- 
- ly ennoyed. i 

“Not bad, Junior Rani, not at all bad,” 
was the rejoinder, with another crooked 
sale. “I was only thinking that one of 
thcse English-made low-necked bodices 
would have made it just perfect!’ Not 
oaly her mouth and eyes, but her whole 
bady seemed to ripple with suppressed. 
laughter, as she left the room. - . 

I was very very angry dnd wanted to 
tuke everything off and put on my every- 
day clothes. ; 
why I. could not carry out my impulse. 
“Women are the ornaments of Society,” 
I said to myself. “My husband will not 
like it if I appear before Sandip Babu 
wiworthily clad.” . ae 

My idea had been to make my appear- 
ante atter they had sat down. to dinner. 
In the bustle of looking after the serving 
tie first awkwardness would have passed 


cz. But dinner was not ready in time, - 


ani it was getting’ late. Meanwhile my 
hrsband sent for me to introduce the guest. 

I was feeling horribly shy about looking 
Sandip Babu in the face. However I 
mznaged to recover myself enough to say: 
“I am so sorry dinner is getting late.” 

He boldly came and sat right beside me 
gs he replied : “I get a dinner of sorts every 


Say, but the goddess of plenty keeps behind. 
the $ oe that the goddess has. 
eppeated, what if the dinnerlags behind ?”. 


the scenes ; 


He was as emphatic in his manners as he 
wasin his public speaking. He had no 
Lesitation, and seemed to be accustomed to 
- occupy his chosen seat, unchallenged. He 


claimed the right tointimacy so confidently. 


‘that the blame would seem to be theirs 
wio should dispute it,- 


I was in dread lest Sandip Babu might. 


take me for a silly, shrinking, old-fashio- 
ned dowdy. But, for the life of me, I could 
not sparkle in repartees such as. might 
charm or dazzle him, What could have 
possessed me, I „angrily wondered, to 
appear before him in this absurd way ? 

Į was about to retire as soon as dinner 
gras over, but as boldly as ever, Sandip 
Babu placed himself in my way as he said : 
“You must not think me greedy. It was 


But I cannot tell exactly. 


not the dinner which kept me on, it was 
your invitation. If you run away now, 
that would not be playing fair with your 
guest.” His words would have been in 
bad taste had they not been so full of 
assurance. After all, he was such a great 
friend of my husband’s that I was like his 
sister. : 

` As I struggled with my bashfulness to 
rise to the intimate note struck by Sandip 
Babu, my husband came to the rescue say- 
ing: ‘Why not come back to us after you. 
have had your dinner ?” 

“But you must give us your word 
before we let you off,’’-added Sandip Babu. 

“I will be coming,” said 1, with a little. 
smile. 

“Let me tell you,” continued Sandip 
Babu, “why I,cannot trust you. . Nikhil 
has been married nine years and all these 
nine years you have given me the slip. If: 
you do so again for another nine years we 
shall never meet again.” Fe 

I took up the spirit of his remark as I 
dropped my voice to reply: “Why, even 
then, should we not meet again ?” 

“My horoscope tells me I am to die 

early. None of my forefathers have sur- 
MAN their -thirtieth year. I am now 
27? ; 
He knew this would go home. This 
time in my low voice there must have been 
a shade of concern as I said: “The bles- 
sings of the whole country are sure to 
counteract the evil influence of the stars.” 

“The blessings of the country must be. 
voiced by its goddess. Wherefore my 
anxiety for your return, so that my talis- 
man may begin to work from to-day.” 
Sandip Babu had a way of rushing 
things so, I got no opportunity of resent-. 
ing what I should never have permitted 
in another. “So,” he concluded with a 
laugh, “Iam going to hold -this husband 
of yours as a hostage till you come back.” 

As I came out I fouad my second sister- 
in-law standing in the passage, peeping 
through the venetian shutter. ‘You here ?” 
I asked in a whisper. ‘Watching the as- 
signation !” she replied. l a Vs 

When I returned Sandip Babu was 
tenderly apologetic. “I am afraid we have 
spoilt your appetite,” he said. True I had - 
hurried through my meal, as an estimate 
of the time could not but prove, but I had 
not thought that anybody could be count- 
ing the minutes. I felt thoroughly asham- 


ed, the more so as Sandip Babu could 
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hardly have failed to perceive it: “I can 
not thank you enough,” he said, “that you 
have overcome your deer.like impulse to 
tun away. Your keeping your word 
rewards me indeed.” : 

I could not think of a suitable reply, 
and so sat down, blushing and uncomfort- 
able, at one end ofa sofa. My idea of ap- 


pearing before Sandip Babu as an inspir- 


ing vision of the Shakti of the womanhood 
of Bengal was stillas far away from reali- 
sation as ever. 

Sandip Babu deliberately started a dis- 
cussion with my husband. He knew that 
his keen wit flashed to the best effect in an 
argument.: I have since often observed 
that he never lost an opportunity for a 
passage at arms whenever | happened to 


He was familiar with my husband’s 
views on. the cult of Bande Mataram, and 
provokingly began: “Do you not-admit, 
n 
appea 
atk r? 

“It has its place, I admit, but I do not 
believe in allowing it the whole place. I 
would know my country truly, and have 
Others know her so, and for this I am both 
afraid. and ashamed to make use of a catch 
phrase.” 

“What you call a catch phrase I call the 
truth. I truly believe my country to be 
my god. I worship Humanity. God mani- 
fests Himself both in'man and his country. 

“If that is what`you really believe, there 
should be no difference for you between 
man and man, and so between country and 
country.” 


to the imagination in patriotic 
, - 


“Quite true. But my powers are limited; 


so my worship of Humanity is in the 
worship of my country.” ` 

“I have nothing against your worship, 
but how is it you propose to conduct your 
worship of God, who is likewise manifest 
in other countries, by hating them ?” 

“Hate is also an adjunct of worship. 
Arjuna won Mahadeva’s favour by wrest- 
ling with him. God will be with usin the 
end, if we are prepared to give him battle.” 
‘If that be so, then those who are sery- 
ing and those who are harming the 


country are both His devotees. Why, . 


then, trouble to preach patriotism ?” 
“In the case of one’s own country it is 


` different. There the heart clearly demands 


special worship.”’ 
“Why not go a step further? Does not 


that there ‘is any room for an’ 


t 
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the heart above all demand the speci: 1 
worship of one’s own conscience, beyond 
the claims of this country or that 2?” ~ 

“Look here, Nikhil. Your disputetioa 
is but dry logic chopping. Will you never 
recogaise that there is such a thing as pur2 
feeling ?” | 

“I tell you truly, Sandip, it is my bes- 
feelings which are hurt when you corfys> 
your countrymen with your talk abou- 
the divinity of the country, and that i3 
why.I cannot suffer it in silence. I woul | 
not have my countrymen debased unde: 
the pretext of a glorification of m~ 
country.” = . ‘ 

I was raging inwardly. At this I couk 
keep silent no longer. “Is not the histor- 
of every country,” I cried, “— whethe- 
England, France, Germany or Russia—th: 
history of sinning for the sake of one’: 
own land ?” 

“They have had to answer for thos: 
sins; they are still doing so, for thei- 
history is not yet ended.” - 

“At any rate,” interposed Sandip Bebu 
“why should we not follow suit? Let us 
first fill our country’s coffers with th 
fruits of our enterprise, sinful if need be. 
and then, like them, we shall earn thc 
leisure to expiate our sin. But where 
pray, do you find this answering for theiy 
sins that you talk about?” 

“When Rome was answering for het 
Sin no one then knew it. At the time 
there was apparently no limit to her pros- 
perity. None can tell from the outcide 
when these gigantic predatory civilisations 
have to begin their expiation. But do vou 
not see the enormous burden of political 
sin—falsehood, trickery, treachery and 
espionage ; the sacrifice of truth and right 
tor the sake of a bo!stered-up prestige— 
which is bearing them down ?” 

All of a sudden Sandip Babu turaed 
to me with the question: “What do rou 


“say ?” 


“I do not-care about fine distinctions,” 
said I. “I will tell you what I feel, 
broadly. Iam only human. I have greed, 
I would have good things for my country. 
I would snatch them and filch them if] 
must. I have anger. I would be angry for 
my country’s sake. I would smite and 
slay to avenge her insults. I have rot 
attained Nirvana. I would blindly adore 
my country. I would personify her and 
call her mother, goddess, Durga, “or 
whom I would redden the earth with 
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sacrificial offerings. I am human, not 
c.vine P’ 2% 
Sandip Babu leapt to his feet with 
tzlifted arms shouting Hurrah! Hurrah! 
The next moment he corrected himself with 
Bande Mataram’! E 
“See, Nikhil,” then said he, “how truth 
penetrates to the soul of woman, and 
rakes itself one with her very life. Our 
trath is so colourless, tasteless, lifeless,—so 
merely reasonable. Woman alone can 
cestroy unflinchingly, thoroughly, and thus 
ace her sins so terribly beautiful; while 
man’s sinning is ugly because of his con- 
sc.entious hesitations. I tell you, Nikhil, 
it is our women who will save the country. 
‘This is not the time for nice scruples. We 
mist be unswervingly, wunreasoningly 
brutal. We must sin. We must’ give our 
women red sandal paste with which to 
unnoint and welcome our sin.” i 


Sandip Babu stamped twice on the floor - 


-sising from the carpet a cloud of long 
sleping dust, while I looked upon his face 
in a transport. 

“Do I not see clearly,” he resumed ata 
scout, “that the same fire which burns 
down the home lights up the outside? I 
32e you as the goddess of that fire. Give us 
zzday . the unconquerable power of uni- 
versal destruction. Make our crimes 
gloriously beautiful!” 


It was not clear to whom he addressed 
rislast appeal. It might have been She 
whom he worshipped with his Bande 
Ifataram. It might have been the 
Womanhood of his country. Orit might 
tave been its-representative, the woman 
Lefore him.-Hé would have gone on further 
in the same strain, but that my husband 
suddenly rose from his seat, touched him 
lightly on the shoulder and said admonish- 
izgly, “Sandip, Chandranath Babu is 
here.” 

I started up and turned round to finda 
zalm and dignified old gentleman at the 
aor, in doubt as to whether he should 
zome in or retire. My husband stepped up 
to me and whispered : “This is my master, 
o- whom I have so often talked to you. 
Idake your obeisance to him.” I bent re- 
yerently and took the dust of his feet. He 
zave me his blessing: “May God protect 
you always, my little mother.” 


I was sorely in need of such blessing at 
zzat moment, 
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NIKHIL’s STORY. 

One day I had asked Bimala to come 
out of the Zenana. There was a point 
which did not strike me then, that if I 
really wanted to see her truest, fullest self, 
Ishould not attempt to retain any control 
over her. I wonder why this had escaped 
me. Could it have been the eternal hus- 
band asserting himself? In my pride I 
thought I could bear the whole truth,in all 
its nakedness. Iam now being put to the 
test. 

Up to now Bimal has never been able to 
understand one thing about me. I look 
upon all coercion as a form of weakness. 
But Bimal-seems to relish a tyrant in mas- 
culine shape. She has a fondness for the 
terrible. 

I am determined not to take up the 
service of my country under the spell of 
any intoxication, even though my not 
joining the patriotic orgies of my country- 
men ‘is making. me unpopular: They all 
think I am after a title, or afraid of the 
police. While the police suspect I am pos- 
ing asa simpleton because I have some- 
thing particularly knavish up my sleeve ! 
Nevertheless Lam sticking to this path of 
mistrust ard insult. What I really feel is 
that those who cannot find food for en- 
thusiasm in a knowledge of the country as 
it actually is, or who cannot love men just 
because they are men, who needs must 
shout-and deify the country to keep up, 
their excitement, they'love the excitement, 
rather than their country. 

l have been noticing for some time that 
there-is a base selfishness about Sandip. 
His fleshly feelings make him harbour 
delusions about his religion and impel him 
intoa tyrannical attitude in his patriot- 
ism. His intellect is keen but his nature is 
coarse, so that he glorifies his selfish lusts 
with high-sounding names. The cheap 
consolations of hatred . are as urgently 
necessary for him as the satisfaction of his 
appetites. Bimal has often warned me, in 
the old days, of his greed for money. Not 
that I could not understand this, but 
I could not bring myself to haggle 
with Sandip over money. I felt ashamedy 
even to own to myself that he was trying 
to take advantage of me. But it will be 
dificult to explain to Bimal to-day that 
Sandip’s love of country is but a different 
phase of his low self-love. Bimal’s hero.. 
worship of Sandip makes me hesitate all- 
the more to talk to her about him, lest 
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some touch of jealousy may lead me un- 
wittingly into exaggeration. It may be 
that the pain at my heart is already mak- 
ing me see a distorted picture of Sandip. 
And yet itis perhaps better to speak ont 
than keep my feelings gnawing away 
within me. f 
_ I have known my master these thirty 
years. Neither calumny, nor calamity, nor 
death itself has any -terrors for him. 
Nothing could have saved me, born asl 
was into the traditions of this family of 
ours, but for this man having planted his 
life, his truth, his peace, his saintly figure 
in the midst of our life. That is how I have 
obtained so reala vision of the good and 
the true. 

-This master. of mine came to me that 


day and said: “Isit. necessary to detain ` 


Sandip here any longer?” His nature was 
so sensitive to all omens of evil that he had 
at once understood. He was not easily 
moved, but that.day he felt the dark 
shadow of trouble ahead. Do I not know 
how well he loves me ? f 

At tea time I said to'Sandip :- “When 
will you be going on to Rangpur? I have 
just had a letter from there. They are com- 
plaining that I am selfishly detaining 

ou.” . : 
2 Bimal was pouring out the tea. Eer 
face fell at once.- She threw just one in- 
quiring glance at Sandip. 

“I have been thinking,” said Sandip; 
“that’ this «peripatetic preaching means a 
tremendous waste of energy. I feel that if 
I could work from a centre ‘I could achieve 
more permanent results.” With this he 
looked up at: Bimal -and asked: “Do you 
not think so, too ?” ne 

Bimal hesitated for a reply and then 
said: “Both seem good ways to do the 
work,—from a centre as well as by travel- 
ling about. That in which you find greater 
satisfaction is the one for you.” 


“Then let me speak out my mind. L 


have never yet found any one source of | 


inspiration suffice me for good. That is 
why I have been constantly wandering 


xw about rousing enthusiasm in the people, 


from which in turn I draw my own store’ 


ofenergy. Today you have given me the 
message.of my country. Such fire 1 have 
never beheld in any man.- Blush not, L 
pray you. You are far abové the ordinary 
weaknesses of modesty or diffidence. You, 
ate the Queen Bee of our hive, and we, the 
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workers, shall rally round you: You shell 
be our centre, our inspiration !” 

Bimal: flushed all over with bashfulne -s 
and pride, and her hand shook as she went 
on pouring the tea. | 

Another day my master came to me ard 
said: “Why not you. two go up to Dar- 
jeeling for a change ? You are not lockirg 
well. Not having enough sleep ?” 

I asked Bimal in the evening wheth:r ` 
she would care to have a tripup tothe ` 
hills. I knew she had a great longing `o 
see the Himalayas. But “No,” said sk2. 
“Letit be”. The country’s cause, I 
suppose, might have been endangered. 


. SANDIP’S StToRY. 


Those who can desire with all their so al 
and enjoy with all their heart ; those wLo 
have neither hesitation nor scruple ; it is 
they who are the annointed of Providence. 
Nature spreads out her richest and har 
loveliest for their benefit. They swin 
across streams, leap over walls, kick open 
doors to help themselves to whatever is 
worth taking.. In such getting one cen 
rejoice, such wresting gives value to tie 
thing taken. Nature surrenders herself,— 
-but only to the robber, For she deligh-s 
in this forcetul desire, this forceful aaduz- 
tion.. And so she does not put the ga-laid 
of her acceptance round the lean, seragry 
neck of thie ascetic. : i 

Ashamed? No, I am never ashamec ! 
I ask for whatever I may want ; nor do I 
always wait'to ask before I take. “Those 
who are deprived by their own diffidenze 
dignity their privation with the name of 
modesty: The world into which we have 
.come is a world of reality. What I wart, 
I want positively, superlatively. I waat 
to grasp, it, feed on it, wallow in it. T1e 
feeble protests of the moralists who ha-e 
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upcn us-from some cloud-land,—it is the 
misty language of their far-away.heaven 
whichis unreal. That is why their mes- 
sage takes refuge in the secluded corners of 
the weak. Those who would rule. the 
wo-ld, have no use for it, because it saps 
man’s power, for it is not the real truth. 
Those who have had the courage to see 
this, and were not ashamed to admit that 
they saw, they have won success; while 
the poor wretches: who have tried to pro- 
. pitiate both world and avatar, real and 
unreal, have ‘been lost, incapable either ot 
advance or-retreat. — ; f 

Some people seem to have been born 
only to be obsessed with a. determination 
to die. There is ‘perhaps a beauty, like 
thai of a sunset, in a lingering death-in-life, 
which seenis to fascinate them! Our Nikhil 
lives: this :kind ‘of life, if life indeed it may 
be called: : Tei so" 

Years ago I had a great- -argument 
_with-him on this point. “I admit,” he 
saic, “that without power you ‘can get 
nothing worth having. But what do you 
call Power? Is: it not the power to give 
up,—like Capital’ which is only so much as 
you put out?” ©. ee Shee 

‘So you are infatuated with the glory 
of losing, it seems,” I exclaimed. ages 

‘ Just as the chick is infatuated with los- 
ing its shell;’’ he. replied. ‘The shell is real 
—Etnoigh, yet it is given up for intangible 
light and-air. -A sorry exchange according 
to- yoü, perhaps ?” ee s 

Qnce Nikhil gets on to metaphor there 
is no hope of making him see that he is 
non2. the less dealing’ only with words, 
and -not realities. Well, well, let him’ be 
happy with his metaphors. We ‘are the 
flesh-eaters of the world, we have teeth and 
~nails, we pursue and grab and tear.* We 
are not satisfied with chewing in_ the 
evening the cud of the grass we have had 
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in the morning. Anyhow, we can 
your metaphor-mongers to bar tk 
our sustenance. Then shall we 
rob, for we must live. 

People will say I am start 
novel theory,—just because, thc 
all along act up to it, they ha 
of talking otherwise. So they canı 
that my theory is nothing but 
itself. In point of fact I know 
idea is not an empty theory al 
has been proved in. practical life 
not found that my way always ` 
the hearts of the women, who 
tures of the world of reality.a 
roam about cloudland, as:‘men dc 
filled balloons ? 

Women find in my features, m 
my gait, my speech, a masterf 
no lean, ascetic, no halting, argu 
‘desire, but irresistible, ` ove 
rushing and roaring on like a i 
Wome 
their own hearts that this des 
very life-blood of the world, acl 
ing no- law but itself, and ther 
victorious. Thence have they 
abandoned themselves to be sw 
on the flood tide of my desire 
naught as to whether it takes 
life or to death. Thisspower v 
these women is the power of mig 
the power that wins the world of 

Those who imagine the great 
bility of another world merely 
desires from the earth to the. 
remains to be seen how high thei: 
fountain will play,—and how 1 
this much is certain: women 
created for'these attenuated idea 


(To be continued) 
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Lord Bryce’sidea of a modern university 
is thatit is a lamp casting forth intellectual 
light upon the city and neighbourhood. 
So it would seem that the: latest idea, 
according to at least one authority, is not 
to run away from the city. In opening 
the new Arts building erected at Liverpool 
University, Viscount Bryce delivered an 
address full of thought and suggestion. 


Ifa university is to give the best results, teachers 
must be adequately remunerated. Lord Bryce tells 
us emphatically that this is not the case now in 
comparison with the economic returns of success in 
law, medicine, or business. 


Lord Bryce then pointed out what a 
university can and ought to do fora city. 

“The university can do much, Lord 
Bryce believes, to bring about the ideal of 
a finely ordered city, suchas Athens and 
Florence of their respective eras: a partner- 
ship of men for attaining a high standard 
of life.’ “We seem well on the way,” says 
the “Liverpool Post,” “towards a far more 
extensive social partnership than was con- 
ceivable in the ancient world or Middle 
Ages. University extension lectures and 
tutorial classes are stepping-stones to the 

‘period when university education will be 
as accessible to all who can benefit thereby 
as the primary schools are to all children 
to-day.” Lord Bryce pointed out the clear 
duty ‘in a democracy like ours’ of those 
who have had the good fortune to spend 
many years in learning language and 
literature, history and science, at the uni- 
versities. They should give their sym- 
pathy and their help to those who, though’ 
less fortunate, possess equal interests and 
-equal curiosity. . 

‘There were, said Lord Bryce, ‘three 
studies especially needed in a great city. 
The first was the law, the second was 
medicine and the third was instruction in 
commerce, considered both as a science and 
an art.’ The University of Liverpool had a 
faculty of commerce and the course seemed 
to be very well constructed. ; 

Viscount Bryce then passed on to con- 
sider two topics which, in his opinion, 
might not perhaps have professors assign- 


~“ed to them but upon which a course of 


lectures might be given. “One was the 
science of administration, which was ‘be- 
coming a science of growing importance 
owing to the development amongst us of 
local government. Administration was 
the subject of systematic lectures in the 


universities of Germany and America, and 


he did not see why it should 
England also.” : 

/ As India must become self-ri 
universities should make Ad: 
the subject of systematic lectur 

“The other subjéct was 
theory and practice of tran 
that was to say, the. conditioi 
railways and shipping. Thi 
becoming almost a science. 
being a mere matter of practice 
bé learned by going into an 
following instructions—there 
ject better fitted to engage 
powers than that-of moderr 
The problems of labourand wa, 
organisations and strikes or 
were questions of tremendot 
and becoming so much more 
every day that they required 
minds to grapple with them.” 


Commercial Education in C 
Last month the Senate of t 
University considered the follo: 
tions : : i i 
(1) That the examination for th 
diplomas or licenses in Agriculture ar 
be instituted under. the Falculty o 
examinations for a degree and a diplo 
in Commerce under the Faculty of A 


: courses-of studies and the general sch 


examinations be as-set out in the re 
examinations held in. accordance w 
Regulations. (3) That the Senate, wit 
of Government, make Regulations on t 
draft Regulations to provide for ex 
Agriculture, Technology and Commerce 
` Mr. Findlay Shirras move 
consideration‘of the matter ‘be 
fora month (“till 3 p.m. on 
Saturday of February next”) in 
the Syndicate’ might obtain th 


- the Bengal Chamber of Commer 


Bengal National Chamber of 

He said that they were commer 
a new line and he did not think 
could go any further without 

the Chambers of Commerce. ‘R: 
British university had decided tı 
much the same system as they 

After they had made up their 

the principle was good and a it 
sound one, they worked han 
with the Chambers of Commerc 
recently, after. getting the as: 
the men who would employ 1 
would get degrees ahd diplomas 
forth certain schemes. There 
congratulating the Hon. >` 
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Chancellor most cordially on the principle 
involved, the speaker thought that they 
ought to ask the Syndicate to refer the 
matter to the Chamber of Commerce and 
the Bengal National Chamber for their 
views before proceeding any further in the 
matter. Later Mr. Shirras accepted the 
suggestion of Mr..G. C.. Bose that the-Pusa 
Agricultutal Research Institute should 
also be consulted. ~ ee 

It isnot clear on what points the 
Chambers of. Commerce and the Pusa 
institute are to pronounce their opinions 
Are they to say whether there are to -be 
any teaching. and examinations, -and 
‘degrees and diplomas, ,in Agriculture and 
Technology and Commerce, at all,. or are 
they only to give their views on the details 
of study and examinations? Considering 
that the Bengal Chamber of Commerce is 
abody of foreign exploiters who would 
monopolise, if they could, commerce and 
industry in the country, and that the Pusa 
Institute is also bossed by men: of a class 
which is in possession of the monopoly of 
the highest posts, their advice may not be 
quite sympathetic and helpful. It does not 
atleast appear to be indispensable. The 
British analogy does not at all hold good. 


The: Chambers of Commerce in Great: 


Britain employ British young men.’ Natir- 
ally, therefore, there is fruitful co-opera- 
tion between British Chambers of. Com- 
merce and those British universities which 
impart commercial education. But is the 
Bengal Chamber of.Commerce particularly 
famous for encouraging the idea that our 
young men Should master commerce both 
as a science and an art? Does the 
Chamber employ or is it willing to employ 
our young men, when they become com- 
petent, in those capacities in which British 
young men are employed ? Would the con- 
trollérs of Pusa favour a scheme of studies 
which would make our tuture agricultural 
licentiates and graduates quite their equals 
in knowledge and training; and therefore 
superior to them in practice, because pos- 
sessed of a knowledge of the vernaculars 
aud in direct touch with our peasants and 
farmers, ? pe , 


Whatever the viéws obtained: may be,, 


they should be examined very carefully 
-before acceptance. pe : 

It is reported that Dr: Nilratan Sircar 
did-not understand .how the Chambers of 
Commerce were concerned with the teach- 


ing of agriculture and commerce. If they. 
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‘referred the scheme for agricultural educa- 
tion to the Chambers of Commerce, he 
thought. that they would be referring the 
matter to a body who had nothing to do 
with agriculture. They were gréatly inter- 
ested in jute, but in fabrics only. On the 
other hand there were those, for instance 
the planters and zemindars, who were 
much interested in the subject. As regards 
Technology, the speaker could not under- 
stand how the Chambers of Commerce 
could advise them. In-his opinion no good 
purpose would be served by referring the 
matter to the Chambers of-Commerce. It 
would be a useless waste of time.. . 

“Mr, Findaly Shirras’ amendment was 
then put to the vote and carried by an 
overwhelming majority.” f 
` There seems to be a note of triumph 
(whose, we cannot guess,) in that “over- 
whelming majority.” But we should have 
liked. also to know the overwhelming 
reasons which secured that majority, The 
reasons given in the newspaper reports 
have not stupefied us. ta N 


Australia’s Democratic Universities. - 


- Some interesting particulars concerning 
the universities and university life of 
Australia have been contributed by Pro- 
fessor T. P. Anderson Stuart to a special. 
edition of “Australia To-day.” 

The. Australian iti 


Universities, Professor 
Stuart says, ‘even have honour in their- 
own country, tor the people of Australia 


fully appreciate them and believe in their ` 


degrees, so that the old notion of any one 
being “superior” because he comes from an 


old-land University is ~a, thing of the past.’ ` 


There are no honorary degrees, and in all 
the Commonwealth Universities women 
are on exactly the. same footing as men. 
They attend the same courses of instruc-- 
tion, the same examinations, and get the 
Same degrees. In medicine they are ap- 
pointed as resident medical officers of the 
hospitals, according to the pass-lists. 

In Australian Universities all classes of 
society and all religions meet on an equal 
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footing. Itis now somewhat exceptional w. 


for even rich families to send their sons to. 
Europe—at all events, for the whole of 
their University career—so well-established 
are the local Universities in the public. 
estimation. We also desire our universities 
to be equally well-established in the public 
estimation. At the same time they must. 


L 









be made to suit the incomes of all classes 
of society. E 
` The University of “Melbourne was 
established in 1853. The buildings lie oaly 
ten minutes Away by tram fromthe Genera! 
Post Office, the centre of the City. No 
running away from the city here. 


Minerva’s snobbery and its fruit. 


The Times (Educational Supplem=nt, 
22nd Nov., 1917) thus describes the recent 
examination of Prof. Hamilton’s' concuct 
by the Calcutta University : 


Lord Morley disclosed a belief that ‘the Iadiar 
atmosphere tends to asphyxiate the economist. W: 
have indications from time to time that the indian 
Universities. do not provide a very favourable enviror 
ment for professors of: economics. Strong pcliticel 
preconceptions lead many Indian publicis.s to. 
prejudiced conclusions an the economic aspects cf tHe 
British connexion; aud, as was shown in Madres 
sometime ago, the professor whois unable to suppo-t 
such [i.e., prejudiced] theories is liable to encocnter a 
good deal of more or-less veiled hostility. F 

In Bengal the latest of the distressingly frequeat 
public controversies affecting the repute of indvidual 
educationists has ranged roùnd.the person- of wir. 2: 
J: Hamilton,... to the cost : of (whose chai) tne 
Government of .India - subscribe Rs. - 10,00 ger 
ANNUM seen . f Rod ; 

-At the first meeting of the Senate (for discussing) 
the report of the Syndicate that the Minto’ P-ofessor. 
had not complied with the terms of his appototmeut, 
the.Professor himself moved that the report be ve- 
ferred back to the Syndicate, declaring that a grave- 
injustice had been done to him by the omissior of’ he 
latter part ofthe report. - In his not aunature! anger, 
he made use of expressions which he subsequerily: 
awithdrew with apologies... its 

_ The whole business seems to have beer badly 
handled, and the conditions under which the cla is 
held need recqnsideration...... We cannot think taat 
so much time and heat would have been expermed 
over these debates had they been “condactec in 
camera; nor can all who participated in thet be. 
acquitted of political or race bias... Mr. Sader's - 
Commission, now sitting in Calcutta, should investi- ' 
- gate the conditions of an appointment whic) seem to, 

have baffled the capacity of the first two holdes of 
the chair.”* ss oe 
We commend the above to our read=1's’ 
attention as an excellent” specimen of the 
dishonorable tactics followed >y . the 
persons ‘interested in .continuirg the 
European monopoly of our higher -aca--. 
demic posts. The suggestio fals: in the, 
article is masterly and sure to take.in the; 
uninitiated British reader. It is insinuated: 
that as the Chair is paid tor by Govern- 
ment, the Indian public have no rigi to 
criticise the work ofits incumbent. Cr,-is 
it the inference intended that, like the pro-- 
fessors of German universities, the Minto 
Professor at Calcutta is bound in duzy to: 
manufacture “loyal” theories? Ancther:. 
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- torsin the Senate do not like. 
-way, has the - British-- domination over 
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insiriuation is that the agitation against 
Mr. Hamilton is mainly due to “political 
bias,” and that he has ‘encountered hos- 
tility” for no failure of duty but only 
because he holds “uuprejudiced conclu- 


sions on the economic ‘aspects of the 


British connexion,’ which the Babu agita- 
[By the 


India been already replaced by a mere 


- connexion, as in the case of the self-govern- 


ing colonies? If so, we may stop our 
Home Rule movement !] 

: The next false suggestion is that Mr. 
‘Hamilton has been unable to produce any 
original work  onlv because. of the 
“weather,” —the Indian climate ‘is asphy- 
xiating this great economist. If so, for 
goodness’ sake; save his life by sending him 
back to Cardiff. The writer in the-7imes 
conveniently ignores the fact that the tell- 
ing figures produced by Mr. Findlay 
Shirras proved how Mr, Hamilton had not 
only done no original research during the 
44% years of his incumbency, but even neg- 
lected to take M.A. classes'and deliver the 
half dozen popular lectures in the year. 
‘And all this is due solely to the wretched 
“conditions under which the chair is held” 
and -Dr. ` Sadler’s “Commission ` must 


‘modify these conditions in favour of pro- 
‘fessors of the type of Mr. Hamilton! We 
‘may point out that the much-abused 


Indian climate has not prevented Dr. 


' Harold Mann from doing strikingly valu- 


able work of-economic investigation in 


: Bombay, as is:evidenced by his recently 
‘published Life and Labour in a Deccar. 


Village. Evidently he is not liable to any 
touch of the tropical liver which has in 
capacitated Mr. C. J. Hamilton. : 

The attitude taken up by Mr. Hamiltou 
during. the discussion’ and that of hi; 
apologists in the English press is not witk- 
out its moral. The Calcutta University, 
like a parvenu, hopes to gain credit in tha 


„academic circles of Europe by engaginz 


costly Europeans and -proclaiming tke 
work (if any) produced by them as i's 
own. The parvenu is ashamed of his own 
kinsfolk ; he invités. aristocrats to hs 
feasts and bribes them with his costy 
cuisine and rich wines. A few third-race 
peers accept his invitation, drink kis 
liqueurs, and go. away with thinly veild 
expressions of contenipt, for their post. 
Our mock Maecenas of College Squa-e 
puts his faith in European degrees and tie 
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European skin ; he engages young Oxford 
graduates wro have done no research 
worth speaking of, pays them a salary 
higher than that of the Master of Baliol 
or Trinity, and expects them to do what 
Marshall or Pigou have done in England. 
The result is a Professor Hamilton ! j 

The Calcutta University recently 
-engaged an American as the Tagore Law 
Lecturer ona fee of Rs. 10,000 for only 
some eight weeks’ work. He accepted the 
-post and then blandly asked, that his 
lectures might be read by a clerk here, 
while he would remain in America and 
draw the money! Another European Pro- 


fessor engaged by the same University- 


openly declared before he went back with- 
out completing his term, “It is impossible 
to work with these Babu syndics.” What 
little a third European Professor, Dr. 
Thibaut, gave the University in return for 
some Rs. 20,000, we have mentioned in a 
former number. p A 8 

When will our parvenu University learn 
that a man is known in society by the 
sons he brings up and not by the guests 
he may invite? >- Z oe 


One use of the word “‘sedition.” 


In Great Britain in the eighteenth cen- 
tury a wrong use seems sometimes to have 
been made of the word ‘‘sedition.”” Some 
years, ago, a correspondent wrote to a 
London paper that, turning over the pages 
of a second-hand bookseller’s catalogue, 
he came across the following quatrain 
quoted froma copy of.the “Trial of the 
Rev. Thos. Fysche Palmer on an Indict- 
ment for Seditious Practices” ; published 
in 1792; 

Sedition ! what a handy word to use 
_ When ’tis intended justice to abuse, 


To crush out liberty and gag the press, 
And all but mean-souled creatures to oppress. 


~ Quack Medicines. 


According to the Christian Register one 
ot the most useful -exhibits at the Panama- 


Pacific Exposition was the government’ 


display of quack medicines, showing tle 
amount of alcohol or narcotic in each. 


The claim of one of the best-known “anti-pain” 
cures to being neither a heart depressant nor habit- 
forming or dangerotis drug was met by the distinct 
information that it was all three, and could not be 
used without danger. Names wére used with no fear 
of libel suits, and the testimony cannot.of course be 
contradicted. Yet people will continue to dose them- 
Selves with headache powders to the risk of sudden 
death, with alluring compounds whose main virtue is 


` A forgotten chapter in quackery is related 
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the stimulant which is temporary and lowers vitality, 
if it does not produce alcoholism, and feed to helpless 
infants soothing potions containing opium or mor. 
phine in some form. Men will continue to get for- 
tunes by selling poison in the guise of medicine, and 


by deceptive forms of advertising ; and foolish people, / 


not all ignorant, will clamor for such remedies and 
run to magic in preference to trained abilities, 


The entire superstructure of fraud in 
medicine, the same paper adds, has for its 
foundations secrecy and mystery. Take 
away these elements and that gigantic 
monument to human credulity, the 
“patent medicine” business, crumbles. 
Hence the frantic efforts of those who have 
built fortunes through the exploitation of 
nostrums in opposing every movement 
‘that would permit the public to know the 
drugsitis taking in “patent medicines.” 


by The Journal ot the American Medical 
Association. `- 


About a hundred and tifty years ago Mrs. Stephens 
in England claimed to have discovered a cure tor 
“gravel and stone in the bladder and kidneys.” So 
skilfully did she call her wares that she deluded igno-. 
rant and educated alike into a belief in her discovery. 
Dr. David Hartley, physician and philosopher, col- 
lected and published reports of one hundred and fifty 
cases (his own among them) showing the value of 
Mrs. Stephens’s “cure.” Convinced that Mrs. Ste- 
phens had discovered a boon to suffering humauity,.. 
many urged her to make public the secret of her 
formula. Quacklike she refused, but, also quacklike. 
she offered to give up the formula for five thousand 
pounds ($25,000). Attempts were made to raise this 
amount by public subscription, but without success. 
In spite of the fact that many contributed to thissy, 


fund, only about thirteen hundred pounds was raised. 


Parliament was then petitioned to make a grant, 
which, in due time, it did. Mrs. Stephens got her five 
thousand pounds, and the public got her formula.” - 
The latter was published in the London Gazette, The 
“cure” consisted of egg-shells, snails (shells and all), 


‘hips and haws, ash-keys, swine-cress, and various 


other vegetables all burned to a cinder and the ash 
mixed with camomile flowers and fennel and other 
vegetables. But alas! Now that the public knew 
what was in Mrs. Stephens’s nostrum, it would have 
none of it. The eure fell into disrepute, and finally 
went the way of all such frauds, into oblivion. Dr.. 
Hartley died of the-disease of which he believed Mrs. 
Stephens had cured him. 

In India, famous for hospitality to epi- 
demic and sporadic diseases and other 
enemies of mankind, many quack medicines 
find innumerable purchasers. Should not_ 
there be some remedy ? ` 

The Argument from “Violence.” 

‘In replying to the address presented to 
the Viceroy by the Indian Association 
when he visited Calcutta for the first time, 
His Excellency said in effect that the exist- 
ence of political crimes would not be con- 
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sidered a reason for hastening constitu- 
tional changes. Similarly Anglo-Indian 
journals have always contended that there ~ 
should be no yielding to agitation and 
clamour. Any kind of excitement due to, 
wany cause, and any kind of disorder, 
whether engineered by interested parties 
or originating in the changing circum- 
stances of the country, are similarly said 
to make the times unsuitable for political 
reform. ' Woman’s suffrage was similarly 
opposed in England onthe ground of the, 
militant methods of the suffragettes, In, 
connection with the rejection, erstwhile, 
of .the Women’s Sufirage Bill, (since 
passed) by a majority which included 
a ‘number of Members of Parliament, 
who were theoretically’ in favour of 
the reform and -bad on- previous occasions: 
. voted on the other side, “The New 
Statesman” recalled a passage from one 
of Macaulay’s speeches on the Reform 
Bill of 1831 in which, as it says, the argu- 
ment was “pulverised.” Answering those 
who urged that it would be dangerous to 
carry out the reforms in the face of the 
violence that had occurred in many parts 
of the country, Macaulay said : í 
-What then, itis said, "would you legislate in 
haste ; Would you legislate in times of great excite- 
ment concerning matters of such deep concern ? Yes, 
„sir, I would, and if any bad consequences should, 
follow, let those be held responsible who... When 
there existed no‘excitement, refused to listen to any 
roject of reform... when few meetings were 
eld, when -few petitions were sent up to us, these 
politicians said, ‘Would you alter a constitution with 
which the people are perfectly satisfied’... Halt. 
the logic of misgovernment lies in this one sophistical 
dilemma: If the people are turbulent they are unfit’ 
for liberty; if they are quiet they do not .want, 
liberty. I allow that hasty legislation is an evil.. I 
allow that there are great objections to legislating 
' in troubled times. But reformers are compelled to 
legislate fast because bigots will not legislate early., ` 
One argument is, ‘People would think 
that Government has yielded to fear.” A 
reply is to be found in Macaulay’s speech 
delivered in the House of Commons on the: 
5th of July, 1831. Said he: D : 
: “Tam far indeed from wishing: that the Members 
of this House should be influenced “by fear in the 
bad and unworthy sense of that word. But there 
| ag an honest and hodourable fear,-which well becomes: 
those who are intrusted with the dearest interests of, 
a great community; and to thatfear I am not. 
ashamed to make an earnest appeal. It is very well 
to talk of confronting sedition boldly, and of: 
enforcing the law agdinst those who would disturb 
the public. peace.” No doubt a tumult caused by local, 
and temporary irritation ought to be suppressed 
with promptitude and vigour, Such disturbances, 
for example,-as those which Lord George Gordon 
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raised in 1780, should'be instantly put down with 2 
strong hand, But woe to the Government which 
cannot distinguish between a nation and a mob! 
Woe to the Government which thinks that a great, 
asteady and a long continued movement of the 
public mind is to be stopped like a street riot! This 


- error has been twice fatal to the great House cf 


Bourbon. God be praised, our rulers have been 
wiser.” P, 501? Macaulay’s Miscellaneous Writings 
and Speeches. 

A similar passage is to be found in the 
speech delivered by Macaulay in the House 
of Commons on the 10th of October, 1831. 


‘It is easy to say, ‘‘Be bold, be firm : defy intimida- 
tion : let the law have its course: the law i> strong 


enough to put down the seditious.” Sir, we have 


heard. all this blustering before; and we know in 
what it ended. It is the blustering of little men 
whose lot has fallen on a great crisis. Xerxes 
seourging the winds, Canute commanding the waves 
to recede from his footstool, were but types of th 
folly of those who apply the maxims of the Quarter 
Sessions to the great convulsions of society. The 
law has no eyes: the law has no hands: the law is 
nothing, nothing but a piece of paper printed by the 
King’s printer, with the King’s arms at the top, 
till pablic opinion breathes the breath of life into the 
dead letter. We found this in Ireland... I know 
only.two ways in which societies can permanently 


‘be governed, by public opinion, and by the sword. 


A Government having at. its command the armies, 
the fleets, and the revenues of Great Britain, might 
possibly hold Ireland by the sword. So Oliver 
Cromwell held Ireland; so William the Third heid 
it; so Mr. Pitt held it;so the Duke of Wellington 
might perhaps have held it... But, if noc by the 
sword, how is the country to be governed ? I undez- 
stand how the peace is kept at New York. It is by 
the assent and support of the people.”’—Ibid, pg- 
513—515. . 

. “A general once made a desèrt anc callec 
it peace. Similarly, without the assent and 
support of the people, government, syno- 
nymous with a moral and inteilectual 
desert, is possible, and that only for a time. 
But a civilised and enlightened government 
is impossible without the assent and sup- 
port of the people. . = . 
1 


` The Policy of Concessions. 


Ithas been often argued that “conces- 
sions” ought not te bé made because of the 
prevailing excitement and extravagance, 


and aberrations. Macaulay replies : 


~ “Wherever grèat interests are at stake there wiil 
be much excitement ; and wherever there is much 
excitement there will be some extravagajce. The 
Same great stirring of the human mind wiich pro» 
duced the Reformation produced also the follies ard 
crimes, of the Anabaptists. The same spirit whicn 
resisted ship-money,-and abolished the Star Chamber, 
produced the Levellers and the Fifth Monarchy men.” 
Ibid, p. 522. z 


: “That goverament is attacked is z 
reason for making the foundations sf go~- 
ernment broader and'’deeper, anc mor: 
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solid,” said Macaulay. His reading of the 
history of England is as follows: 


“The history of England, in particular, is the his- 
tory of a government constantly giving way, some- 
times after a violent struggle, but constantly giving 
way before a nation which has been constantly 
advancing. The forest. laws, the laws of villenage, 
the oppressive power of the Roman Catholic Church, 
the power, scarcely less oppressive, which, during 
some time after the Reformation, was exercised by the 
Protestant Establishment, the prerogatives of the 
Crown, the censorship of the Press, successively 
yielded.” Ibid, p. 524, ' 


Regarding the irresistible character of 
changes in human society Macaulay ob- 
served: _ : 

-“I believe over the great changes of the moral world 
we possess as little power as over the great changes 
of the physical world. We can no more prevent time 
from changing the distribution of property and of 
intelligence, we can no more prevent property and 


intelligence from aspiring to political power, than , 


we can change the courses of the seasons and of the, 


` tides. In peace or in tumult, by means of old institu- 


tions, where those institutions are flexible, over the 


ruins of old institutions, where those institutions ` 


oppose an unbending resistance, the great march of 
society proceeds, and must proceed, The feeble 
efforts of individuals to bear back are, lost and 
swept away iu the mighty rush with which the 
species goes Onward. Those who appear to lead the 
movement are, in fact, only whirled along before it; 
those who attempt to resist-it, are beaten down and 
crushed beneath it. 

“It is because rulers do not pay sufficient attention 
to the stages of this great movement, because they 
sinderrate its force, because they are ignorant of its 
law, that so.many violent and fearful revolutions 
have changed the face of society... it is not by 
absolute, but by relative misgovernment that nations 
are roused to madness. It is riot sufficient to look 
merely at the forms of government. We must look 
also at the. state of the public mind......... Our Indian 
‘subjects ‘submit patiently to a monopoly of -salt. 
We tried a stamp duty, a duty so light as scarcely to 
be perceptible, on the fierce breed of the old Puritans ; 
aud we losť an empire.” Ibid, p. 525. 

It may here be asked incidentally 
whether the loot of “hats” in’ Bengal, 
ostensibly for salt and cloth,‘and of ‘shops 
in Bombay, ` point to a change’ in the 
patient and submissive mood of “our 
indian subjects.” : a 

“There.is a change-in society. There 
must be a corresponding change in govern- 
ment.” Macaulay therefore advised : ` 

“Be content to guide that movement which you 
cannct stop. Fling wide the gates to that force 
which else will enter through the breach, Then will 
z+ still be, as it has hitherto been, the peculiar glory of 
cur Constitution that, though not exempt from the 
Gecay which is wrought by the vicissitudes of fortune, 
and the lapse of time, in all the proudest works of 
kuman power and wisdom, it yet coatains within it 
the means of self-reparation. Then will England add 
zo her manifold titles of glory this, the noblest and 
the purest of all; that every blessing which other 





nations have been forced to seek, and have too often 
sought in vain, by means of violent and bloody tevo- 
lutions, sue will have attained by a peaceful and a 
lawful Reform.” Ibid, p. 527. ` : 

Will that be England's glory in India, 
too? Ordo Englishmen believe that the 
lessons of history are inapplicable here.? 
As the tides and the seasons and the physi- 
cal forces producing other natural changes 
here seem to be akin to those in England, 
perhaps the moral forces also are the same 
in England and India. 


Lord Curzon on Mr. Montagu’s Pronounce- 
A ` ment. 


Lord. Curzon’s reply to Lord Syden- 
ham’s attack in the House of Lords on 
Mr. Montagu’s famous pronouncement of 
August 20 on responsible government has. 
not attracted sufficient public attention in 
India. In the course of his speech Lord 
Curzon said : l 

“Itis all very well to say that you ought not to 
raise these matters in time of war. My Lords, itis 
the war that has raised them. You cannot ‘unchain 
the forces which are now loosened and at work in 


every part of the world without having a repercus- 
sion which extends over every hemisphere and every 


‘ocean ; and believe me, the events happening iu Russia, 


in Ireland,in almost every country in Europe, the 
speeches being made about little nations and the 
spirit of nationality, have their echo in India itself, 
If the noble Viscount had been atthe India Office in 
the past summer he would have been the first to bring 
to us those serious representations continually coming 
from the Government of India and its Head, and to 
have called upon us to take action and make som@, 
pronouncement. That is exactly what happened, and^ 
this statement of policy, not at all challenging, 
couched, I think, in most moderate and certainly in 
well-thought-out terms, was the subject of repeated 
discussion at the Cabinet...... I do not think that any. 
formula has been the subject of more close and con- 
stant discussion by responsible persons both in India 
and here than was that formula, ‘The noble Viscount 
might have been entitled to take the objection he did 
if there had been in that pronouncement any definite 
drawing up of a programme, any sketch of what 
exactly was to be done. It was nothing of the sort. 
It wasa broad general declaration of a principle, and 
the lines upon which, in the opinion both of the Gov- 
ernment at home, and of the Government of India, 
our administration of that country ought to proceed 
in future.” 


It will be evident from this that. the 
terms of the pronouncement were délibe-’ 
rately chosen after repeated discussiong 
among the members of the Cabinet. But 
the latter part of Lord Curzon’s speech is 
somewhat ominous. It assures Lord. 
Sydenham that he hasno cause for anxiety, 
inasmuch as no definite programme of 
reform had been drawn. up, but only'a 
‘broad’ declaration of principle had been 
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made.. After all, it is the definite prc- . 
gramme which counts, and not the declara-.. 
tion of principle, and the broader the latter 
is, the greater is the room for making any 
programme suit the principle. May it 
be hoped that when ‘the sketch of what 
exactly was to be done’ is outlined, 
Lord Sydenham will not find that there | 


was no eed for him ‘to take any objec- 


tion at all? For we can well under- ‘Journal of the Society of American Indiars 


stand .what’a ‘scheme, to which: Lord 
Sydenham: would have no cause to object, 
would amount to. 
Tagore, in the current Prabasi, truly says 
that in the case of a gift actuated by 
motives of expediency, what is given wita 
the one hand is takenaway with the other, 
and that stich a selfish gift, when examinec, 
will be found to be too full of pores to be ' 
kept afloat. May it, be hoped, in the in- 
terest of India and England alike, that 
such will not be the fate of Mr, Montagu’s 
mission ? l . 4 
The Treatment of Weak Peoples. 
The Christian Register of Bostoa 
writes : , fe 24 
The treatment of weak nat‘ons and tribes by those 
that are strong needs no exposure. That it has -been 
base and selfish is‘ not a secret to be revealed : tke 
knowledge of it is written large all over the history ofi 
civilization. The loot taken from Pekin and now 
preserved in English mansions and American homes, 
will some day be concealed, or returned as stole. 
goods with confessions of guilt. England is just bs- 


ginning to repair the wrong done to Ireland, and to 
give to the people of India the rights of which for a 


„=> century they have been deprived. Our own govern: 


ment is slowly, very slowly, making it safe for [Red] 
Indian tribes to oceupy desirable tracts of land which 
their neighbours covet. “ 


`s Mis-statements in Advertisements. 

We learn from a British weekly that 4 . 
new law intended to prevent mis-state- 
ments in advertising has been passed ia 
Massachusetts. “It prohibits untruthful 
statements of values in advertised prices, 
false declarations that the advertiser’ 
employs designated persons of established 
reputation, misstatements regarding Secu- 
tities offered for salemisleading statements 
designed to induce the public into the | 
establishment of the advertiser, and other 
intentionally deceptive advertisements. The 
retail trade board of the Boston Chamber. 
of Commerce has organised an ‘advertising 
vigilance association to see-that this law - 
is duly enforced ; but what will be done 
with all the advertisements of quack pills, 
potions, and lotions ?” i 
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Sir Rabindranath’ ,* 


Purity of Blood. 
_ There are innumerable persons in India, 
and in other countries, too, who boast of 
the purity of their blood. But anthropo- 
logists and historians know there is no 


-such thing. And Dr. P. C. Ray has been 


reviled for saying this in his presidential 
address at the last session of the Indian 
National Social Conference |! The Qaarter.y 


gave a calm and ready answer sometime 
ago. 

‘A"No race, as we know races, is an unmixed races. 
All:so-called races are the result of mixtures, Foci, 
soil, locality, climate, available materials, systems of 
thought, and dominant languages caused the develcp- 


‘ment of the types of humanity when the varic.as 


geographical areas were more or less isolated. Let 
all groups of human beings since remote periods have 
received the influx of blood from others, The peoptes 
of-Europe terming themselves Caucasian are the 
result of mixtures of prehistoric elements as well as 
of later races. Europe received and absorbed mixtues 
of Asiatic and African peoples. Asia received the 
blood of Africans and Malays. Even the red men of 


: . America may have received, even after the crystallica- 


tion of the race, theiuflux of Scandinavian, Malaycn, 
and Mongolian blood. * * ° * 

| “Races originally were the outgrowths of widely 
Separated divisions of the primitive human species. 
Primitive men, wherever they may have been found, 
were quite alike. Separated for generations in isolated 
regions and subject to varied climates, methods of 
procuring food, and caring for themselves, they 
evolved the specialized types that now distinguish tre 
great races. Within these great racial stocks spec:al 
divisions or tribes were formed. Intermarriage thas 


` only brings again together long separated strains of 


blood. The mixing of blood or racial strains is mcre 
rapid today than at any time in the history of tne 
world. It is inevitable.” sog 

' -To this the Crisis adds the following 
fine salutation of Walt Whitman : 

cë] salute all the inhabitants of the earth. 

? You whoever you are ! 

: You daughter or son of England ! 

< You of the mighty tribes and empires ! 

“You Russ in Russia ! . i ; 
,| You dim,descended, black, divine-souled African, 
largey:fine-headed, nobly-fornied, superbly-destincd, 
on equal terms with me !” 


Aueient Charters to Indian Sea-faring 
Merchants. 


The Tribune of Lahore has brought to- 
géther some interesting facts frcm the 
annual report of the Archaeological 
Department, Southern Circle, for tke year 
191£-16, some of which we present to oir 
readers. Thereisatemple of the time of 
the Cholas in a village called Motupalli ia 
the Bapatla Taluq, Guntur District, which 
bears ancient inscriptions of considerab‘e 
historical interest. Theinscriptions purport 
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to be a charter granted by Ganapatideva 
Maharaja to merchants trading o1 sea 
whose vessels used to call at or start from 
the seaport of Motupalli. These vessels 
are stated to have been trading with 
islands and coast towns in distant 
countries. The necessity for the charter 
was that kings of old used to confiscete by 
iorce all the cargo of any vessel driven by 
unfavourable weather on tothe shore. The 
terms of the charter are translated as 
follows : 
“Seeing that protection (of my subjects) is far more 
important (to me) than my life, we have remitted out 
o: compassion all (taxes) except. Kupa-sulka oa these 
enterprising (merchants) trading on thesea in order to 
secure fame and to maintain the principles of a 
righteous Government.” ` 
The details of Kupa-Sulka tax recorded 
‘in the inscriptions comprise fees on sandal- 
wood, country camphor, China camphor, 
pearls, rose water, ivory, civet, camphor-oil, 
copper, zinc, resin, lead, silk thread, coral, 
perfumes, pepper and areca-nut. It will be 
seen from this that most of these are 
articles of luxury and apparently necessaries 
were exempt from duty. The report adds: 
“This long list ofcargo shipped by the merchant 
vessels at Motupalli corroborates the glowing 
accounts given by the famous traveller, Marec Polo, 
on the prosperous trade carried on at the sea-port 
town of Mutfili (Motupalli) when he visited it during 
the reign of the Kakatiya Queen Rudramadevi, about 
the end of the thirteenth century.” f 
The same report contains an account of 
another valuable inscription, found in the 
village of Malakapuram, Guntur District. 
This inscription mentions the existence 
az Motupalli of a Sanskrit College, a 
students’ hostel, and also ‘a maternity 
hospital. The local Deputy Collector calls 
the last-mentioned. institution “a rare 
thing for those times.” It might or might 
not have been a rare thing; as it cught 
not to be assumed. that philanthropicin- 
stitutions are a monopoly of modern times. 


“Divide et Impera” and Christian 
Missions. 

At the autumn session of the Central 
Board of Missions of the Church of Eng- 
land held in Manchester on December 13, 
1916, the Dean of Manchester’ ‘‘diverged 
rom religion into politics. According to 
tke Manchester Guardian, speaking of 
the task which Christianity had before it in the 
work ofthe conversion ofthe great Eastern peoples 
he said it had been the policy of statesmen to divide 
the East and to unite the west. They had realised 
that the antagonism of the Hindu and the M uham- 
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madan in India tended to lighten the heavy task of 
administering the Indian Euipire.” 


New India, from which we have taken 
the above lines, asks : 


Does this mean that the work of the missionaries 
here, besides converting Hindus and Muslims, is to 
divide them and render them antagonistic to each 
otuer, thus helping “to lighten the heavy task of 
administering the Indian Empire” ? If not, why this 
extraordinary assertion on Divide et impera, dragged 
in a propos of nothing ? . : 


We learn that the Archbishop‘ of York 
presided over the meeting, and made no 
protest. ' 

The proper duty of ministers and mis- 
sionaries of all faiths is to promote peace 
on earth and good will among men, ` 


Monopoly of Good Work. 


[n India we know of Christian bigots 
and bigots of the Arya Samaj, the Brahmo 
Samaj, the Ramkrishna Mission, the Theo- 
sophical Səċiety, and other circles, who 
‘think that good work is or ought to be a 
monopoly of their respective groups. To, 
them and to all who are smitten with 
sectarian and communal vanity and 
arrogance, we commend the following 
paragraph from the Christian Register : 


A surer mark of liberalism thin the holding of 
liberal opinions is the disp sition to see what is frue 
and good wherever it turns up. To hear a member of 
any denomination speak of good work as though it 
Ought to be done in that denomination and none other, 
or count sympathy with commendable tendencies else- | 
where an indication of disloyalty to home products, is | 
to hear the very accents of intolerance. “I think, 
these sOcial service matters ought to be kept in the “A 
Church ; we must keep - Christianity in them,” was 7 
the remark ofta devoted denominationalist. The reply, 
“You cannot keep Christianity out of them,” is worth 
pondering. The bent toward narrowness is in haman 
nature, and is not the product of narrow opinions 
alone. The radical bigot is as patenta fact as the 
conservative bigot, and sometimes more provo- 
king. When pride gets to exalting what. is excellent 
with an.air of having it all, look out for a fall, That 
the person who has fallen from the height of large 
outlooks is not aware of the fact only shows of what? 
subtle quality the danger is. re 


An Australian opinion on Imperial 
Federation. . 


i 


There is a disposition to take it for 
granted that the self-governing dominions 
of the British Empire are all only too eager 
to become parts of au Imperial Federation.: 
But while some dominions may be eager, 
others may not be so; and within the 
same dominion there may be a strong 


division of opinion. For instance, an. 


‘ 


| 





important Australian organ, the Leader 
of Melbourne, wrote so:netime ago: 


The ardor of British statesmen on behalf of im-. 
perial Federation is becoming embarrassing. They: 
are so eager in their recognition of Dominion assistance 
that they are willing to surrender a larger share cf, 
Imperial responsibility than the Dominions may ‘be 
ready to undertake. The overseas cooperation with’ 
the mother country, which came as a staggering 
surprise to Germany, seems also to have gone beyond 
the anticifition of those in charge of Imperial affairs. 
For this réason, it would seem that they are consumed. 
with “an anxiety to declare their appreciation ani 
gratitude. Dominion representatives have been invited, 
to participate in the War Cabinet's deliberations, and - 
it is hinted that schenes are in contemplation ` for stil, 
closer association in the future. All this is very grati-. 
fying to our self-esteem, but those who may speak on- 
our behalf would do well to consult the opinions of the 
Dominions beforehand before involving themselves in: 
pledges which are not‘in accordance with the popular: 
desire. So far, General Smuts, the South African re- 
presentative, would seem to be the only one who has 
appreciated this phase of the’-position. He realises 
that the Dominions. have ambitions of their own, and 
whilé loyal to the Empire, will not consent to surrender . 
their power of determining their own future. Imperial” 
Federation will have to follow a course which will: 
allow scope for this assertion of individual entity. ` 
The links which bind the Empire together must ‘be . 
those of good feeling and common. associations, bu: 
any attempt at more stringent botids will be doomed ` 
to inevitable failure It will be necessary that. this- 
view'should be strongly represented to British states.’ 
men ‘who believe that the-Empire can be bound 
within the swathing folds of constitutional restrictions: ? 
Australia was not represented at the late Imperial “ 
Conference, so that the Australian view found no’ 
Opportunity of utterance. We' suppose, however, 
that Australia will be informed of any conclusions 


and will be able ‘to exercise the right of comment 
devolve on the Prim2., 


“thereon. The duty will 
Minister to make clear Australia’s position in this., 
matter. Australians are content 


without sacrificing the substance for the shadow ia 
the vain attémpt to grasp some idle dream of Imperial 
Federation.. ` 5 

Indians will note the free then’s desolve. 
to keep their power of dekergiing theis 
own future. z 


Where is ‘India ? 


In the course of a speech which- Mr. 
Lloyd George made at Eisteodfod -az- 


_ Birkenhead. on September 6, 1917, he said : 


“The British Empire was made up of four nations, 
but to-day they were one in purpose, action, hope,’ 
resolve and sacrifice, and, please God, they would 
soon be orie in triumph.” (Cheers. ) 

A Delhi telegram to the papers dated 
January 2, 1918, gave the following mes-- 
sage which the Viceroy had received from 
Mr. Lloyd George, the prime minister : 


£ 





a NOTES 


- uge, 


to maintain the, x 
liberties and the autonomous rights they now enjoy, , 


* statesmen, merchants, travelers, and students.’ 
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-At the héginning ofa new year ï wish to’ send on 
behalf ofthe War Cabinet, to the Government and 
people of India, a. message of good will and confidence. 
We are now far on in the. fourth year of the Var 
despite many setbacks and enemy disappointmerts. 
So we are also far on in the path to victory, I have 
no doubt that if the Allies will stand firm, they will 
“not, only restore liberty to Europe, but give a lasting 
peace to the world, In the accomplishment of tais 
great work no: peoples will have played a greaier 
part than those who are members of the Common- 
wealth, Against their steadfast courage, the legicts 

` of autocracy have cast- themselves in vain and he 
Empire, which the Militarists of Prussia persuaced 
themselves would crumble. at a blow, has proved 
‘itself the most united’ ‘and’ most massive of the 
bulwarks of freedom, because it has sprung from the 
eternal soil of freedom. . I have good hope that before 
this new year is past, the purposes, to which we have 
set our hands, will have been completely achieved, 

If India be one of the. “members of the 
.Cóńnmon wealth,” . why did the Premicr 
speak of only. four nations in his September 
speech quoted above? If India be nota 
member but only à servant of the Com- 
mouwealth,, was it courteous to send the 


imessage to ‘the people of In dia ? 


H . Fi inger-prints i ia the. Orient: 


Pretty néarly all the discoveries of 
modern times; says the. Literary Digest, 
have been claimed for the Chinese ; and it 
would seent that the use of finger-prints 
for identification is to bè no exception to 
this rule. It would appear to be beyord 
doubt that finger-priats were so used in 
the Orient centuries ago. ‘The 
first systematized by Sir Francis 
Galton in England, was conceived and be. 
gun in India by Sir William J.: Herschel, 
who, in a recent pamphlet ' entitled’ “TLe 
Otigin of Finger-Printing’’ (Oxford,. 1916) 
„attempts to discredit the claims of others, 
especially the Chinese, to’ priority in this 
. matter. Iná letter to Science (Néw Yortr,. 
-May 25), Mr. B.. Laufer, of the Field 
Museum, Chicago, gives some of the evi- 


‘dence of Chinese and other Oriental use of 


the finger-print in SuHGAtey Says Mr. 


. p Laufer : 


“The Chinese, Japanese, and Tibetans all ...4 
applied ages ago with full cousciousness the system of 
` finger-prints for the purpose of identifying individuais. 
` The few modern traces of evidence known to Sir W. 


Herschel are treated by him slightly ; and he wonders . 


that ‘a system so practically useful as this could haze 
been knowu in the great lands of the East for geucta- 
tions past without arresting the notice of Western 
The 
Mohammedan authors who visited China did not fail 
to_describe this system. Rashideddin, the famous 
Persian historian, who wrote ia 1803, reports as 
follows : 

‘“When matters have passed the six boards of the 


modern. 
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Chinese, they are remitted to the Council of State, 
where they are discust, and the decision is issued after 
being verifiéd by the khat angusht, or ‘‘finger- 
signature,” of all who have aright to a voice in the 
ecuncil. . . . Itis usual in Cathay [China], when any 
contract is entered into, for the outline of the fingers 

" of the parties to be traced upon the document. For 
experience shows that no two individuals have fingers 
precisely alike. The hand of the contracting party is 
set upon the back of the paper containing the deed, 
and‘lines are then traced round his fingers up to the 
knuckles; in order that if ever one of them should deny 
his obligation this tracing may be compared with his 
fingers and he may thus be convicted.” ’ 


Prof. Henri Cordier, of Paris, is quoted 
by the writer to theeffect that this passage 
ot Rashid-eddin is a “‘peremptory proof” 
of the antiquity of the use of finger-prints 
by the Chinese. He goes on to say: 


“Indeed itis, andthe observation that no two. 
individuals have finger-marks precisely alike is 
thoroughly Galtonian. There is the earlier testimony 
of the Arabic merchant Soleiman, who wrote in a.p. 
851, and who states thatin China a creditor’s bills 
were marked by the;debtor with his middle finger and 
index united.. . . E - Chavannes . . . has pointed 
out three contracts of the T’ang period, dated ap. 
782 and 786 and discovered in Turkestan, which were 
provided with the finger-marks of both parties, and 
contain at the end the typical formula: 

‘(The two parties have foiind this just and clear, 
and have affixt the impressions of their fingers a8a 
distinctive mark.’ x , 

“A clay seal for which no later date than the third 
century B. C. can be assumed, and which bears on its 
reverse a very deeply: and clearly cut impression of 
the owner’s thumb-mark, has been brought back by 
me from China... l have also shown how the system 
wes developed in ancient China from magical beliefs 
in the power of bodily parts, the individual, as it 
were, sacrificing his finger in good faith for his 
promises ; in its origin, the finger-print had a magical 
and ritualistic character. 

“Sir W. Herschel states that he fails' to see the 
definite force of the word ‘identification’ in the 
Chinese finger-print system. In his opinion, there 
must be two impressions at least that will bear 
comparison, to constitute ‘identification.’ He thinks, 
of course ope-sidedly, of the detection of criminals to 
which the process has been applied by us, but never 
‘in the Bast......Most certainly, the idea underlying 
Chinese finger-prints was principally that of identi- 
fication, as expressly stated by Rashideddin and all 
Chinese informants. Ifadeubt or litigation arose, 
allthat was necessary was to repeat the finger- 
impression of the contractor who had formerly 


signed the deed.” 
2 


Indian and British Interests. 


That the interests of India are habitual- 
ly subordinated to those of England in 
fiscal matters, is wellknown. As an illus- 
tration, we shall make‘an extract from the 
Hindu of Madras. According to that 
paper the following discussion took place 
during the sittings of the Finance Com- 
mittee in 1874; í 
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` ` f : 

Mr. Fawcett: Then it comes to this simply 
without saying whether anyone is justified or not in 
doing it—that throughout the existence of an admi- 
nistration, the Secretary of State for India is aware 
that India is being unjustly charged ; that he protests 
and protests, again and again ; that the thing goes 
on, and apparently no remedy can be obtained for 
India unless the Secretary of State is prepared to take 
up this line and say-—“I will, not submit to it any 
longer: I will resign” ? o . 

Lord Salisbury: It is hardly so strong as that, 
because the Secretary of State, if his Council goes 
with him, can always pass a resolution that such and 
such a payment is not to be made ; but, of course, any, 
Minister shrinks from such a course, because it stops 
the machine. . t- 

Mr. Fawcett : You have these altérnatives ; you 
must either stop the machine, or you must resign, or 
you inust go on tacitly submitting to what you 
consider to be an injustice ? 

Lord Salisbury: Well, I should accept that state- 
ment barring the word “tacitly.” 1 should go on 
submitting with loud remonstrances. 


The Indirect Method in Religious 
Education. 


The subject of religious education has, 


rightly occupied men’s attention in our 
country up till now, and must continue to 
do so hereafter. Those interested in the 
problem may with advantage consider thè 
views expressed on “The Indirect Method 
in Religious Education” by Dr. L. P. Jacks, 
Principal of Manchester College, Oxford. 


He said religious education was not a department 
of education which could be served by inserting it in 
a time-table, devoting a daily hour to its study, and 
entrusting the teaching to any person who was 
othefwise qualified to be a schoolmaster. It was 
rather an aspect of-all education, something which, 
unless it was present in all that they taught, was not 
effectively present in anything that they taught. It 
had been assumed that religious education and scien« 
tific education were somewhat in conflict, but he 
ventured to think that the point of conflict between 
the two had been widely misapprehended. The 
science that conflicted with religion was not the letter 
of science as it stood written in the text-books, but 
the spirit of science as it lived in the air which every- 
body breathed. Science stood for efficiency in its own 
world. Its teachings were teachings that worked and 
produced immense and palpable results, that made 
enormous differences to human life, and inevitably 
they asked themselves what comparable results was 
religious education producing or likely to produce, 
What was wanted was not a scheme or programme 
which would merely satisfy the parents or conciliate 
the claims of rival denominations, but an education 
which would have some real and palpable effect in 
directing and elevating the lives of the,young. 


Religious Superstition and Independence. 
Count Okuma is accustomed to favour 
Indians with unsought advice occasionally, 
Here is a recent example. : 
“A nation is entitled to talk of independence only 
after it has entirely abolished its own evilcustoms, 
ennobled its own evil character and attained the 
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Sante qualifications as any other powerful or rising 
nation., Neither the evolution theory nor: aty 
modern advanced thought admits that the evils coa- 
sequent on the Hindu caste system and religious 
superstition, should have a place iw any civilised 
nation.” 


sie Py 4 y N š Sa F 
Our opinion is that every nation, wha 
ever its character and. the. stage of its 


Civilisation, is entitled. to freedom as a 
matter of primary - human: right. (And 
history, too, shows that some nations have 
been and are free and independent in spite 


of their evil customs, religious superstition” 


and imperfect character. Of course, whether 
a nation be free or not, it ought to abolish 
evil customs, do away: with hereditary 
social inequalities and sanctimoniousness, 
and dispel superstition by the diffusion ‘of 
knowledge and other means. te 

Judged by Count Okuma’s: standarc,: 
Japan herself would not even now deserve. 
to be independent, but must needs serve: 


an indefinitely long period of apprentice-. 


ship as an enslaved nation. Tke Japanese; 
still have very many evil customs, are nct 


all quite angelic in character, and have re-. 
ligious superstition, too. On the-last point“ i: = Misled. 


view of a book, called Tozai Hikaku Jinsei, - The Revi 


we take the following sentence: from a re- 


Hyakufushigi or a “A Comparative Study 


of Some Strange Facts of Lifein the East © 
and the West” by Kaoru Higashi, publish-' 
ed in the Herald, of Asia, a Japanese’, 


paper :—~ 


We create deities, offer them good things to eat’ 
and drink, and even maltreat them to extort bless- ` 
_.ings, treatment which suggests the difference in- 
Japanese gods from the’. 


nature and dignity of 
Supreme Being of the West. 


Count Okuma says: 


have recently been trying for indeperdence against 
the British administration. Nothing could be moze 


ill-considered or foolish. Let them abolish their own . 
pernicious system and customs to start with, ard- 
elevate themselves up to the mark of the Englishmen . 


in character, in morality, in knowledge; then they 
- need not bother themselves about struggling for. 
independence ; for 


Again :— Sa 
“The first step to be taken by the native 
` races on Indian soil, situated as they are now, is =o 
avail themselves of the examples of the best peoples. 
on earth and to improve the social conditions- of 


their own country. Their only chance Zor the present:: 
is to be willing to remain quiet under the auspices of’ 


the British Government, to get rid of their corrupt 


practices, to.endeavour to invigorate the national: 
spirit, to do their utmost to sublimate their character,’ 
and thus to exalt their country’s position to the sane 


level with Canada, Australia, or Cape Colony.” 


We need not pause here to discuss how 
far and in what respects the Count is ac- 





NotéS 


fréedom will come then of itself.” _.; 
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3 curately “informed that some natives of 


the country have recently been trying for 
independence against the British admiri- 
-gtration.” For, whilst the desire for inde- 
pendence is an instinctive and _perfectiy 
justifiable desire in any people at' all times 
‘and under all circumstances, an actual 
‘attempt at becoming independent is not 
Considered feasible and wise by the vast 
majority of thinking Indians now living ; 
and, therefore, the Japanese statesmen 
‘feed not have read us a homily on tae 
subject. .As for elevating ourselves “up ‘o 
the mark of the Englishmen in character, 
in morality, in knowledge,” we think, cu 
the whole we are not inferior to ary 
people on earth in character and in morel- 
ity, though we are inferior in secular know- 
ledge to the foremost independent nations. 
But that is no justification for keeping: us 
unenfranchised. We have long known whet 
we ought to do, and are not unthankfal 
for Count Okuma’s reminder,—particular_y 


‘- when he tells us “to endeavour to invigor- 


ate the national spirit.” i 


w of Reviews of London 
writes :. ; i 
` Mrs. Besant’s release from “internment” hag 
caused a: storm of protest iu several Anglo-Indian 
papers. It can hardly be questioned that -the facts 
of her case whieh warranted the order that was" 
made against her have not since undergone any 
modification. . It is therefore not surprisifg that 
when Mr. Montagu statéd in Parliament after the 
recess that the Viceroy had received a telegram from 


ee rA ; aan 
„Mrs. Besant promising “to co-operate in obtaining 


acalm atmosphere during his forthcoming visit to 


“. -India,’?. the announcement was greeted with some 
: _ . 7+, Idughter. 
“We are informed that some natives of the country. 


“The Government of India authorised h.m 
to state that they had received assurances that thire 
would be no recrudescence of this agitation.” In one 
respect, however, her release is certainly gratifying. 
It ‘has created a free atmosphere during Mr. 
Montagu’s’ visit for the*consideration of all views‘ 
concerning the future government of India.. The 
confinement of exponents of certain reforms, however 


-ill-adviced, is under such circumstances particularly 


unfortunate. 


‘As there were absolutely no facts 


_against Mrs. Besant which could warrant 
` her “internment,” they could not, natural- 


ly; undergo any modification. “Nothing” 
cannot be modified into_“‘something,” 
though some invented thing can take the 
place of “nothing.” Mrs. Besant was not 
guilty ‘of any crime or. even of any sem- 
blance of crime which could justify her 


: “compulsory domicile.” The Review of 
‘Reviews was misled if it thought that 


there was any stich justification. 
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A Released Sinn Feiner. 


The Times’ Dublin correspondent wrote 
ou November 19, 1917: 


Mr. de Valera, speaking at a Sinn Fein meeting at 
Mohill, county Leitrim, yesterday, stated the condi- 
tions upon which Sinn Feiners were prepared to take 
ug arms in defence of small nationalities. When he 
was asked where Ireland would be if Great Britain 
abandoned her, his answer was that she would be at 
peace today as Switzerland, Norway, and Sweden 
were, and that she would have no fight with 
Germany. They did not accept English Ministers’ 
versions of what the war was about, and when they 
were asked why they did not go ont and fight for 
Belgium, Alsace-Lorraine, and Serbia, they replied 
that Ireland would fight for the freedom of small 
nationalities when she had a guarantee that the fight 
was about that freedom. So. far as they were 
concerned, the nations were all the same to them. 
France, America, Austria, Germany, and the rest were 
allfriends so far as they were concerned, and they 


hadi only one enemy—England. When Englarid gave. 


an earnest of the fact that the war was a war for the 
benefit of small nations, Iteland would be found doing 
her duty. , Š 

Referring to the House of Lords debate, he said 
that the speaker who said that there. were halfa 
milion fighting troops.in Ireland might be more 
careful about his figures. They might have the half- 
million troops under the following conditions :—That 
the Allies who were fighting the cause of small nations 
shculd state exactly the small nations that they 
wanted to freeand when that was done, and when 
it was evident that the principles of justice had been 
followed, they should give a first earnest of their 
sincerity by freeing Ireland. Then they would find 
that these half a million men would be ready to defend 
their own land and ready as Irishmen always had- 
been, to give a helping hand to the oppressed. 

‘They are trying today,’ he continued, ‘to get you 
to ‘ight the battle for England's trade supremacy, 
anc trade supremacy was the cause of this war. That 
anc not the question of small nationalities, is what 
they are fighting for. They will never get us to 
fight for English trade supremacy. We have given 
them our conditions and if they fulfil these conditions 
there will be no more necessity for war, for I 
elieve myself that Germany would accept them.’ 


The previous history of Mr. de Valera 
is'soon told. He was imprisoned along 
with other Sinn Fein rebels for the futile 
atcempt at making Ireland independent. 


In pursuance of the policy of conciliation ` 


ani settlement followed with respect to 
that island, he was released along with 
the other rebels. Imimediately after his 
-elease, according to the Dublin corres- 
>oudent of the Times, he “proclaimed a 
soLicy of open war against British author- 
ity in Ireland.” He became a candidate for 
election to parliament as member for 
Vast Clare and was returned by a major- 
ity of 83000 votes on a total poll of 7045. 
When his election was announced, he ad- 
- dressed a large gathering and stated that, 
his election-proved that Ireland wanted 
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absolute independence and that it would 
show to the world that “if Ireland had 
only the ghost of a chance, she would fight 
for independence.” . 

We write all this to show how much 
latitude is allowed to the Irish (without 
suggesting that Indians, too, should have 
such latitude), whilst many Indians have 
been interned and deported for reasons 
which are presumably so flimsy that they 
cannot be openly stated. 


Indian Yarn in England. 


The following is an extract.from a letter. 
which Mr. Shapurji Saklatwala sent to the 
ManchesterGuardian but which that paper 
did not, for obvious reasons, publish : 

On 25th March, 1916, the War Trades Department 


prohibited ‘imports of Indian yarns of lower count 
into this country just when Indian yarn of lower 


count, 6 to 20, was beginning to make headway in 
place of the Continental yarn.shut out by the War. | 


The professed object was saving of freight space. It 
was pointed out to the Hoard of Trade that the raw 
cotton required to replace this yarn occupied greater 


freight space, and also demanded additional labour’ 


in this country at a time'when shortage of labour 
was the predominant cry. The above representation 
was made by the Indian community of London as 
well as by some Manchester merchants, who-could 
take an impartial view of the situation, as a distinct 
effort under disguise of a War measure to shut out 
Indian yarn for the protection of some Lancashire 
spinners, ‘These British petitionérs in Manchester 


would be able ‘to tell you that opposition to them. 


came from a'powerful party in Lancashire» who wel- 
comed such protection, and who are still scheming to 
perpetuate it. The Manchester Chamber, the Black- 
burn Chamber, and the Operatives Unions did not 


then recoil at this retrograde measure. The Apostles - 


of Free Trade, and the upholders of even balance bet- 
ween India and England in the cotton trade adopted 
discreet silence, or a secret agitation in favour of 
maintainiag a severe restriction on imports of Indian 


yarn, whereas Lancashire yarn has had a wide open 


door in India. ‘ 
New India, from which the above 
passage has been taken, writes : 


Manchester quietly welcomed that protective legis- . 
lation against India, and how significant is therefore - 
its cry for Free Trade ! Where were the Free Traders - 


hiding in 1916 ? ; 
Love-matches and Money-matches. 


In an article on the mystery of sex 
contributed some time ago to the Nation 


Sir Ronald Ross wrote: 
“Sex is, of course, only a part-phenamenon of the 


great process of reproduction of living things ; and . 
we may even doubt whether it is, or originally was, . 


an essential part—whether it was not a later invention 
or expedient of Nature. All reproduction of life 
proceeds, so far as we see clearly at present, by the 
division of one cell into two, and then of the two into 








fourt, and so on, indefinitely ; and not by the simple“ 
creation or chemical formation of new cells by thé 
side of old ones, as in the cas& of crystals. ae 
“What is the reason for this wonderful interlude 
of conjugation, and why has not Nature remained 
content with division alone ? What gain does ‘it givé 
us.? For instance, why do not all animals reproduce 
themselves from the ovum alone, that 1s, just as they 
do at present, but without previous fertilisation p ` 


His answer is: 


“Sex is a great lifting power. What is that passion 
of falling in love sung by every poet in every art, but 
an instinct of right selection for the benefit of the off- 


-Spring ? In these venal days we look upon it with —Pplaints 


astonishment ; it is really the unopposable psychical 
chemiotaxis of Nature flinging together a Helen anda 
Paris, a Juliet and a Romeo, in scorn of all that may 
happen except the raising of the type. Frankly, .1 
think that the children of love-matches are likely <o- 
be instrinsicall) far superior to those of money- 
matches. Is it possible that the marked decadence - 
found in many Eastern and other races is really largely 
or partly due to the customs of child-betrothal or 
parental marriage-makinz ? Quite possibly ; and oar 
Teutonic habit of free choice seems to be the right one, 
“Then, consider the subject of personal beauty. is 
it not very likely that Nature gives this quality (which 
Fielding thought so supreme) to individuals most suit- 
able for mating and for producing the best offsprirg > 
—intrinsically best, though perhaps-not the best suitéd, 
for the fatted sentimentality and the bank-clerk. ` 
prosperity of to-day? Personally, I think so, ard 
haye, indeed, discussed and illustrated the matter in 
a poem and a novel—though no one will read the oné : 
or publish the other. - ae 


On the subject of physical beauty and 
love, he writes: A s 


_ “We imagine ourselves to be gods, and above 
instincts ; we are really full of them. We were not 
‘born a few years ago; we are each of us really 
- millions of years old, and full of the past: This wid2- 
eyed admiration of physical beauty, this pure passion 
of youth which we call true.love, what are they bat 
the instincts of meet selection which Nature has 
transmitted into us from germ-cell to germ-cell, - 
through the immeasurable aeons of our immortal | 
existence ? Let us, then, be wise within the law, and. 
follow them—in choice of food, mating, and ambi- 
tions. They are Nature’s commands; but we must 
remember also that she often forbids. That is the” 
whole case—to the wise. The foolish she stamps 
into the dust. i D 


Education in England a Century Ago. . 
We take the following paragraph from 
the Daily Telegraph : : : 


-A century ago a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons was sitting “to inquire into the educaticn- 
of the lower orders of the metropolis.” Dr. Blair, of 
St, Giles’s, gave evidence that “human beings, hogs, 
asses, and dogs are sometimes assembled in the same 
habitation. In the lodging-houses [ have often seen’ 
several beds in one small apartment, with several 
persons in each bed. I have known individuals to ke” 
without a single shred of piece of linen to clothe 





NoTES 


. nantly. 


- to their place ? 


_ruled and robbed by white men. 
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their bodies, perfectly naked.” The Vicar of Bethral- 
green declared that it was almost impossible for Lim 
to conduct his Sunday evening services, because of 
the noise and tumult coming from the great concourse 
of people who gathered on some waste land adjoin:ng 
the church. These people, mostly men and bcys, 
passed the time in duck-hunts, dog-fights, gar:bliag, 
and hinting bullocks through the streets and courts 
and passages of the district. At that date the only 
schools for the masses were some 1,700 charity schc ols 


„>And the schools just begun by the National Society 


and the British and Foreign School Society. 

© A writer had attacked even the existence of he 
Charity schoo!s, in language which resembles the ccm- 
I sometimes heard to-day. “Is there neta 
general complaint of bad servants ?” he asked, ind:g- 
f “Are they not high and haughty and mas- 
terful? Do they not claim higher wages and at -he 
game time refuse to do the servile works that belcng 
i And what can this be imputed to 
more than to their education in these charity schools ?” 
History repeats itself most in things which arise fr: m 
the prejudices or pettiness of minds discussing top'cs 


too large for them, and almost the same grumble is 
heard to-day. 


aye 


After the War. 


.~ An American paper writes : 


; One of the first things to happen after the war vill 
be.a rush to cut up and divide all the unappropriated 
parts of Africa. There will be previous questicns 
concerning boundaries and possessions in Eurcne 
and’ Asia ; but the richest spoils to be divided viil 
be’ those. portions of Africa which are defencel ss 
‘against the white man. It is not probable that the 
arrangements made will be final, but they will be such 
as-will hold good until the natives are strong enough 
in any locality to hold and defend their birthri; ht 
possessions, The African has as much regard ‘or 
his patrimony as any European can have, ard some 
African tribes are not submissive and content to se 
Of course the lesson 
that Kitchener taught the natives with his mach ne 
guns is not forgotten, and many will contend that the 
slaughter he inflicted was justified by the consequ n- 
ces. But the establishment of civilizat‘on at Kbar- 
toum will hardly serve as an excuse for wresting from 
their possession the lands of five million Bantus in 
South Africa, or for driving the natives out of all the 
salubrious highlands of the continent. 


“The same paper observes : 


~, The opening of the world to general intercourse 
between the nations adds greatly to the task of 
governing the world. When the larger part of the 
world was shut up in snug compartments and mest 


- of the tribes and nations asked of what we call 


civilization only to be let alone, it was comparatively 
easy to arrange matters by making war and peace 
among the civilized nations and meddling with tae 
“semi-civilized and savage” people in distant parts 
just as much or às little as suited their interests aid 
convenience. When a mau-of-war of any European 
nationality sailed around the world, it was mere 
sport to bombard every native town or village as it 
passed, merely as a warning to look out and not 
offend a civilized Power. Now it is all diffeeeat; l 
men are beginning to know their rights, ari, 
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kuowing, dare maintain them, Vastly more wisdom 
and virtue is required ofstatesmen now than ever 
beore. Will the supply run short as the task 
in -reases in difficulty ? 


Why Great Britain Governs India. 


The Christian Register of Boston says 
tLat Indians in England and Arrerica 
are commonly very careful to abstain 
from criticism of the British Government. 
Tae journal writes that Protap Chander 
Mozoomdar seldom criticised it, bucz ‘the 
last time he visited Boston he was the 
guest of a club of gentlemen at which in 
course of the evening remarks were nade 
that irritated him, whéreupon he gave 
vent to an unwonted expression oz dis- 
ecotent, Thisdrew out a rejoinder from 
Prof. Oppert who had lived twenty years 
ic Bombay. Pointing his finger at 
NMozoomdar he said with. asperity, ‘‘ fhe 
reason you in India are governed by Great 
Britain is because yon hate each ther 
worse than you hate the English.” The 
remark might have been made in a less 
o-tensive form by saying, “the reason you 
ir India are governed by Great Britain is 
because you have less confidence in each 
o-her than you have in the English.” The 
American journal goes on to observe: 
“The reason India is not self-governed like 
o-her British colonies is because it hes no 
conscious self’ with a single aim, a 
national ideal, and an ambition, which 
cen be expressed in all of the one hundred 
lenguages ‘spoken by its many tribes and 
in its numerous principalities.” We are 
fast out-growing this deficiency? 


“The United States of Europe.” - 


To a crow all other crows are not alike, 
tough to us all crows may seem quite 
alike. Similarly all peoples of Europe 
seem to wus alike. Hence when we read 
speculations regarding the feasibilizy of 
establishing a United States of Eurcpe,— 
speculations indulged in long before the 
war and revived after its outbreak,—it 
does not seem impracticable to maay of 
us. But the Western peoples are really 
very dissimilar. Here is what an American 
paper writes : e 

When we talk about the’ United States of Europe 
that is to be established after the close of the war, or, 
w iatis more common, when we talk without thinking, 
w: are confronted with the fact that the nat ons of 
Scrope are so' different that there is little in ccmmon 
be:ween a Bulgarian and the Englishman, or a 
Frenchman and a Prussian. Race, traditions, religion, 
ideals of public and private conduct are differert and 
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for a time irreconcilable. All that is possible is 
co.npacts, treaties, mutual pledges, with not only 
guzrantees but means of enforcing them, so that they 
wuld not be mere scraps of paper. 

In the United States of America “there 
are differences so great, East and West, 
North and South, between, for instance, 
Massachusetts, South Carolina, Lowa, 
Texas, and California, that no such thing 
as unanimity is possible in regard to any 
subject of importance.” Even in the 
United Kingdom of England, Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland, “there are as many 


modes of thought as there are nationali- 


ties.” For political unity and self-rale, 
then, uniformity is not a sine qua non. 
Indians need not despair. 


Leadership of Asia. 


In recent years the Japanese have been 
thinking and writing! about their leader- 
ship in Asia. The Japan Magazine has 
summed up the views of the Yomiuri, a 
Japanese paper, on this subject. The 
Yomiuri in commenting on the new 
doctrine of ‘Asia for the Asiatics’ says that 
the general idea has been that the peoples 
of the eastern continent should unite to 
check the expanding aggression of the 
white races in the East, but the paper is 
convinced that.a combination of impotent 
peoples lacking in progressive ideas would 
be of little use in protecting either them- 
selves or others. 

That is undoubtedly true. The paper 
then observes in a patronising way : 

There can be no objection to China and India 
looking to their internal condition -and preparing 
themselves for the day of independence and self- 
government, but to advocate the union of all Asiatic 
peoples under Japan’s leadership is only to lead 
malconterts in India to seek a fulse refuge, which is 
not the proper way to promote the interest and 
happiness of the people of that country. Ifthe Indians 
are in a condition they do notidesire they have only 
themselves to blame ; and it would be a grave mistake: 
to have them fancy that Japan entertained any idea 
of encouraging them in disaffection. 

The advice to India implied in the 
above is as superfluous as would be the 
carrying of coals to Raniganj. Our. good 
friends the Japanese -may rest assured 
that we do not labour under any mis- 
pie ee as to Japan’s aim and ambi- 
ion. f 

The cause of our dependence and the 
means of recovering autonomy are thus 
pointed out: 

Instead of devoting careful and assiduous atten- 
tion to exploitation of their great} natural resources 


1 


i 





e 
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the Indians have wasted their time by indulging in 
internal strife and so have come to be dependent on 
the white races. Ifthey wish to recover autonomy 
the only way to accomplish it is to fit themselves for 
such responsibility by showing their ability to develop 

the natural resources of their country. Plots against 

their rulers are as much crimes against themselv2s 

as against the whites. The earth was not made 

exclusively for any race or colour, but for those who 

can best use it and develop it. Japan can have ro 

sympathy with those who would? stir up‘ 300,000,070 

people to wretched and impossible attempts at gain- 

ing an independence for which they are certainly not 

yet fitted. Those }Japanese} who try to disseminate 

Pan-Asian notions and :advocate a Monroe .doctrire 

for the Far East are smere “impractical theorists wko 

favour aggression rather than the salvation of Asia, 

If an Asiatic federation were formed there is ro 

doubt that Japan!} would,.be thej best {nation to 

become its leader ; {but sncha union’at present] 
is no more thana dream, The, progress! of ‘western 

nations is due to their, superior ability, and the best 

way to meet it is with equal ability. 3 Lacking this, all 

talk is futile. It may! not,jperhaps, ,be’.the duty of 
Asiatic nations to submit to western aggression, but 

inferior ability must inevitably bow to “superior ability. 

In the final issue it is superior power rather than mete 
theories on principles that reaches a:solution ! 


“The Spirit of Japanese Leadership 
i of Asia.” l 

_ Some time ago a correspondent signing 
himself “A Political Scientist’ wrote a 
letter to the Herald of Asia, a weekly 
paper conducted by the Japanese in the 
English language, in which he dwelt on the 
Spirit of Japanese leadership of Asia, He 
wrote in part as follows :— 

To every sensible Asian statesman and Japanese, 
the spirit of Japanese leadership: of Asia implies two 
fundamental points, (1) a check to Western aggressica 
in Asia, (2) to bring about such} conditions as will 
give other Asian people an opportunity to assert their 
existence as nations. This spirit Zis twelcome by ell 
friends of Asian independence. But Japanese leader- 
ship of Asia isan eye-sore to many—if not to all—of 
the Western Powers, because it interferes with the 
settled policy of the so-called white races. Dr, 
Bastford in his recent book China has formulated this 
policy in the following way ; 

“A policy, rapidly taking place among the white 
races of the world, excludes the yellow races from five 
of the six continents, and a portion of the sixth. Since 
1848 Portugal has annexed approximately 800,000 
square miles of territory ; Belgium 900,000 ; Germary 
and Russia each 1,200,000; the United States 
1,800,000 ; France 3,200,000; Creat Britain 3 600,0c0 
and other white nations approximately 500,000 ; thus 
making 13,200,000 square miles of territory during 
the last seventy years, an area three and half times the 
size of Europe. The tendency at present is to excluce 
the Asiatic races from Europe, Africa, North America, 
South America, Australia and from Russian holding 
in Asia, and to confine them to the southern portion of 
the last continent. The exclusion policy extends not 


only to the Chinese, Japanese and Malayans but to the 
people of India.” 
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Japanese leadership of Asia means reassertior « © 


Asia against this policy and so there is sucna >. 
and cry in the European and American Press allo ~ 
the world. 


~ 

He pointed out the means to be adopt-c 
to bring about Japanese leadership, -vhi-! 
in his opinion is indispensably neccssa ~; 
for the good of Asia. 

If Asia is to live we have to give Japan the pl c> 
of leader; but the Japanese statesmen s101ld 
that the Japanese attitude towards the Oriert, z 
the Japanese method of carrying out her prlicy :' 
resistance to aggression of Western nations best 
that the Oriental nations, specially China, mayi > 
object to this leadership. China does not mait to >> 
led oy a spirit of antagonism against Japar ; but > 
Jap inese atti:ude toward China has been m srep < 
sented by those who do not want to see Japan s: 
leadership of Asia accomplished, and, to make natti: 
worse, hotheaded Japanese military leaders shovs.. 
their arrogance towards China, To make Jcpan +: 
leadership of Asia an accomplished fact Jzp.n m>-" 
win over China to her side. This is not an «acy ta t. 
as there are many enemies of this ideal at aone 3 in 
abroad. But it must be accomplished for tie sake o` 
Asian integrity and can be accomplished by such at: 
of wise statesmanship on the partof Japen as y» 
inspire unalloved confideace in the mind of “ar-see `, 
statesmen of China, 


Decay and Rejuvenescence of A ja. 


Asasort of reply to the views of‘ 4 
Political Scientist’ Mr. Yoshio Tito: 
wrotea letter to the Herald of Avia 
which he observed that it was a uista 
to look “for the causes of Asiatic bordat v, 
political as they are in India and ecor oni, 
as tney are in China, to the aggress on > 
the West and not to the decay cf tx 
spirit of nationalism in the Orient. 

Ifit were entirely due tothe rapacious Vest thai 


the East is in servitude, it might be a comparativ iv 
easy thing for Japan to assume the leadership of As à, 


~ 


cal 


and stand as a bulwark against the greedy hands s” 


Europe, but as long as the bacilli of natioral dec: 
are spread through the fibre of most Asiatic countre. 
like a virus, Japan’s leadership of Asia aginst i-; 
West will mean little but a rhetorical phrase. 

The onus of the responsibility fora re uvanat: 
Asia does not therefore rest upon Japan but apon toe 
other Oriental countries, especially India ad Chii a 
It is for them to stretch their slumbering limos and t 
course new blood through their veins : for ro nat: 
has ever found itself under the protection and fcsteri );. 
of another nation, but only through the birth or < 
assertion of her own national will, under circcmstan æ, 
that seem at the time to present an impassab e parrizr. 
` In the meantime, for Japan to assume tie: aurc ir, 
of all Asia on her soulders would not only cotrt cert. ir 
destruction from the West to herself and to Fer idea 
but, even if successful, would be only to win .. f eed: rr: 
for Asia which Asia would not have the jucgment o, 
the strength to enjoy.” 


Then follows some political philosopt: 














which shows that Mr. Nitobe has been an 
avt pupil of the Teuton, though we recog- 
n.se that what he says is true as world- 
tqs go, but not true from the point of 
view of the ideal of world-politics and 
c.vilisation,. 


But after all, the advance of civilization does not 
li: in the equal distribution of power among various 
r: 2es, whether competentorincompeteut,—in the equal 
d stribution of the world between the backward East 
aud the progressive West ; but in the entrusting of 
ti » key of progress to those who have proved worthy. 
‘L.erefore in the political world at least, whatever 
T igore may make of the common bond of religion, 
a and philosophy in Asia, Japan is much nearer to 
Europe than she is either to China or India. But 
siice Asia expects Japan to act a part which no nation 
cin play, Japan’s course is one of no little difficulty, 
O1 the one handshe must play champion to the 
oj pressed, on the other hand she knows only too 
will whose fault it is that the meek are trodden 
under foot, and being a competent nation herself, 
sle wishes to associate and cooperate with the very 
“t ppressors” themselves. 

The time will soon come when all will realise that 
the conception of East versus West is merely a mental 
ccncept which has little substance, and which fades 
before the reality of a political, economic or military 
bead, The dividing line inthe past has not been 
because one was Asia and the other Europe, because 
ore was white and the other colored, because cne was 
Curistian and the other heathen, but because one 
wis nationally competent and the other was not, Japan 
"yy finding herself, leaped the gap and found that the 
West no longer opposed but co-operated with her. 
Tis is what Asia may learn from Japan ; that there is 
ac West crushing her down with iron hand, but that 
there is a West waiting for her co-operation 
st ould her people become self-respecting and worthy 
në tions. 

Mr. Nitobe speaks of “the entrusting 
o: the keys of progress to those who have 
poved worthy.” But what is progress ? 
Aid what is the meaning of proving 
worthy ? And have these “worthy” 
nations anywhere made the “progress” of 
tLe “unworthy” peoples their only or main 
o ject ? Has not exploitation of the “un- 
worthy” been the main object ? Of course 
‘“mnodern” “Japan is much nearer to 
Earope than she is either to China or 
India!’ Tagore never disputed that fact. 
\.r. Nitobe says, Japan is expected to 
“olay champion to the oppressed.” What 
apity! But who expected her to play 
sich a quixotic part? Certainly not the 
“ oppressed.” He also observes that Japan 
‘snows only too well whose fault it is 
that the meek are trodden under foot,” 
Wealso know! There is a story that once 
uson a time a kid complained to Brahma 
the Creator that whoever saw it wished 
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to xillit and havea good dinner. There- 
upon the god replied: “It cannot he help- 
ed: you are so meek and weak that I 
myselfam tempted to slay you and ap- 
pease my hunger.” The “competent 
nations” thus have mythological author- 
ity for their conduct. But though meek- 
ness and weakness do constitute a crime, 
those who take advantage of weakness 
and meekness to tread the weak and meek 
under foot cannot be held absolutely free 
from blame, and regarded as quite angelic! 
It is undoubtedly a wise decision for ‘a com- 
petent nation” to wish “to associate and 
cooperate with the very ‘oppessors’ them- 
selves.’ Mr. Nitobe speaks of co-opera- 
tion. But what is the meaning and object 
of this co-operation ? Whatdoes it mean 
to the “unworthy” and “incompetent” 
nations ? How much of mutual trust and 
sincerity underlies this co-operation ? 
There is a Bengali proverb that all thieves 
are cousins (literally, all thieves are sons 
of mothers who are sisters). Are co-opera- 
tion and this sort of -‘cousinhood 
synonymous ? 

Notwithstanding Mr. Nitobe’s exhorta- 
tion we do not find any West waiting for 
our co-operation in any true sense. But 
he says that we must learn the lesson that 
there is such a West. ‘Until they have 
learnt this lesson and have put it in’o 
practice, we may expect Japan to be sís- 
pected and misunderstood at every turn, 
whatever she may do, by India, and especi- 
ally by China.” 

Japan has dune her best to break down the tradi- 
tion of Asiatic servitude tothe white man. It is now 
India and Chin's part to go through the same path 
of fire by which we attained our realization ; they have 
our example. There is no quick and easy path by 
which Japan can lead Asia to independence, 


India and Japan. 


The Yomiuri has stated that “it would 
be a grave mistake to have Indians tancy 
that Japan entertained any idea of encour- 
aging them in disaffection.” Itis not the 
only Japanese paper which has written in 
this strain. Count Okuma also has spoken 
more than once to discourage ‘‘disaffec- 
tion” and ideas of independence in the 
minds of Indians and told us in effect not 
to expect any help from Japan. But why 
is all this fuss made ? Did Indians or the 
British rulers of Indians ever think that the 
Japanese really meant to encourage 
disaffection in India? Else why all this 
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protestation of innocence? Japan must 
not overdo the thing, remembering the 
French proverb that he who excuses hirm- 
self accuses himself; otherwise people 
might sayin the words of Shakespeare: 
“The lady doth protest too much, 
methinks.” 

We have been also solemnly exhorted by 
Japanese statesmen and journalists not to 
expect Japan to be the liberator of India 
aud the rest of Asia. We can assure our 
Japanese friends equally solemnly tliat we 
do not cherish any such foolish‘expectation ; 
and that for two reasons. True liberation 
must come from within and not from out- 
side, though help and stimulus towards 
liberation may come from outside. The 
second reason is that Japan has not yez 
played the role of the liberator anywhere 
in Asia or elsewhere, but has already 
played the opposite role, and there is no 
indication in her psychology and outward 
behaviour that she is ambitious of being 
anything more than a copy of Europe in 
Sere bulging and commercial exploita- 
ion. 


What is Leadership ? 


Rightly or wrongly the impression has 
got abroad in the continent of Asia that i? 
Japan ever assumes the “leadership” or 
Asia, it will be the leadership of the drill- 
sergeant for her own benefit. But even i? 
she assumed the leadership of the orient 
for the latter’s liberation, we cannot think 
of the prospect of Asia becoming a camp 
of warring myriads without grave mis- 


s“ givings. Not that we do not want to be 


free. The reason is, waris a relic of bar- 
barism, and militarism gives a nation only 
the shadow of freedom and civilisation, 
not the substance. The soldier is a part of 
a machine, not a freeman, and the supre- 
macy of militarism in any country or 
continent can mean only its enslavement 
and rebarbarisation. It is true, up to the 
present the way to national liberation has 
generally lain through bloodshed, but 
we cannot believe that the heart and 
intellect of man ought not to or cannot 
devise a better way. 

As for real leadership, we do not believe 
dapan is yet fit to lead. She is the most 
eficient fighter in Asia now; there is no 
doubt of that. But there was a time when 
the Goths and Vandals and other barba- 
rian hordes were the best fighters in 
Europe ; that did not constitute them the 





leaders of that continent. We dc 10: 


the least suggest that the javan 
are in all respects like the Go hs è 
Vandals; we bring in their rs 


only to show that military cach 
is not the only or chief qual fiect: 
for leadership. The supreme cu si: 
is not, can you kill ? but, can yor 

Not, can you hate? but, can yot ow 
Japanese artis much admired; bui ¿lu 
who know say that Chinese art i wii 
and more original, Japanese art is di. 
tive. Even if Japanese art were give: i! 
supreme place in Asia, that wotlk n 
make Japan the leader of Asia. Thin v 
atime when Italian art was supr iw 

the West; that, however, did no’ vd 
Italy the leader of Europe. Spaina q7 
sent claims to be the home of tae i. 
European artist, but Spain does not lw 
in the occident. Modern Japan is aisi ins 
becoming a manufacturing country. B 
that, too, cannot give her the paix 

leader in the East. 

We would assign toa nation its sla 
in history according to its idealism a cz 
bodied and expressed in its spirta: 
message, its literature, its philosonl y s 
life, its art, the sociology that it jes,- 
making the spirit, intellect and leu 
of man free, loving and paterni \ 
donot say that Japan has no mess.s 
for humanity. But we want to know v ba 


that message is; we want to be abi? t 


judge ofits quality and its origina‘it..1 
order to be able to decide whether si. | 
fit to lead Asia in the path of enlizl ti 
ment, freedom, and love. In the We3t 10 
leadership has belonged to the sx! < 
Judea and of Greece for centuries di cis: 
which neither of these countries ha; xe 
a factor to reckon with in politics 
dustry or commerce. Does Japan form: 
a soul which is such a master soul as ic 
be able to outlive political and ecoa mi 
vicissitudes, leave its impress on the lu us 
mind, and continue to influence huna’ ta 
for untold ages? That is the ques ra 
which Japan must answer. 


Our Permanent Guest the Enemr. 


In our eager desire for Home Ruh u: 
must not forget a permanent guestin ni: 
midst whichis devastating our hone u 
most provinces of India. Itis the 4 lezi 
epidemic, which has found a hosp t: bk 
abode in our huts and cottages, aac jis 
dwellings o! higher pretension, too, ~ l 


s. 
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wich seems to “have come to stay,” to 
use the words of Mr. Reatson Bell. But 
tough India is famous for her hospitality, 
voluntary and enforeed, it will not do to 
harbour this unwelcome guest, this pesti- 
leatial disease. The plague is primarily a 
poverty disease, Poverty causes chronic 
starvation and semi-starvation, deen asing 
tke resisting power of the body. It is also, 
tcgether with ignorance, the cause of in- 
scnitation. Therefore we have to fight 
poverty and fight ignorance, both of which 
cen be done more effectively if we have 
sclf-rule. But even before we bave got it, 
wuch can be done to improve the material 
condition of the people and to remove 
tLeir ignorance, Let us do it. And in order 
tLat. we may be able to doit, let us not 
fcrget to study the weekly plague returns. 


The Hunger Strike. 

Have we forgotten the hunger strikers ? 
What bas become of them? Has any one 
succumbed ? How many, if any, still keep 
to their resolve? How many have begun 
to take their food ? How many are being 
forcibly fed ? Is there no means of obtain- 
ing news of them ? 


State Prisoners and Detenus. 


India is like a continent. The major 
provinces of India are like separate 
countries in extent and population. 
Each province has its own wants, miseries 
and grievances to think of. Hence it is 
difficult for the newspapers of any pro- 
vince to describe in detail all the events 
and affairs of the other provinces and 
riake adequate comments thereupon. 
Still it must be said that there are several 
fapers, particularly outside Bengal, which 
riake great efforts to play the part of all- 
India journals, To them and to all otber 
rapers we appeal to print in extenso 
all the questions and answers in the 
Bengal Council relating to state prisoners 
cnd detenus, and make careful comments 
cn them. For the question is of national 
inportance. To our countrymen in all 
farts of India we appeal to read these 
c uestions and answers and the comments 
nade thereupon by the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika and the Bengalce. Copies con- 
taining the same can be procured at the 
cost ofa few annas only. We name these 
papers, as, belonging to Bengal, they 
uaturally find it possible to devote more 
space to the subject than the newspapers 
cf other provinces. 
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The people have cause to be very 
grateful to all newspapers which devote 
attention and space to the subject. 
Honourable members of the Bengal Council, 
like Babus Bhabendra Chandra Ray, 
Akhil Chandra Da:ta, Kishorimohan 
Chaudhuri, Ambica Charan Majumdar, 
and Radhacharan Pal, and others who 
have taken active interest in the fate of 
the detenus and political prisoners, are 
entitled to the warmest thanks of the 
public. It is well known who are making 
the most strenuous efforts. We do not 
mention their names particularly, in order 
to avoid any invidious comparison. 

Highly praiseworthy, too, are the public 
spirit and human sympathy of those who, 
at great personal risk of themselves being 
juterned, are supplying the honourable 
members with accurate information in 
order to enable them to frame questions, 
move resolutions and make speeches. 

Even if it be taken for granted that all 
political prisoners and detenus are guilty, 
they are entitled to humane treatment. 


And questions must continue to be asked ` 


to ascertain whether they got it in the 
past and are getting it now, and to ensure, 
as far as we can, that they get it hereafter. 
True, the helplessness of the public and the 
representatives of the public is very humi- 
liating and depressing. But nevertheless 
there must be persistence. 

The detenus and state prisoners should 
under no circumstances lose heart. If 
innocent, their sufferings are holy offerings 
at the feet of God in the cause of freedom. 
In the case of those, ifany, who may have 
been guilty of some technical or real 
oftence, their enforced solitude gives them 
the opportunity to remould their lives 
and consecrate them to tbe service 
of God and humanity. Their suffering, 
too, are by no means fruitless. They 
can, if they will, come out of the fire of 
tribulation chastened and strengthened 
for the work which lies before all Indians. 
Innocent or guilty, all‘ should bear in 
mind that 

“Stone walls do not a prison make 

Nor iron bars a cage, 

Minds innocent and quiet take 

That for a hermitage :” 
and also that the mind is its own place 
and can make a heaven or hell of itself. 


Who are the real rulers of Bengal ? 


It has often been said in Indian news- 
papers that though viceroys and govern- 
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ors may come and go the Indian civ-l 
service goes on for ever ruling the country, 
and that, therefore, the covenanted civi- 
lians are the real rulers of India. But 
there is reason to believe that in recent 
years, particularly in Bengal, the civilians 
have been dethroned and the police have 
installed themselves in their nlace. The 
latest data for some such inference are 
furnished by two questions asked and tke 
answers given to them in the Bengal 
Council on January 22 last, which are 
quoted below. 


The Hon’ble Babu Akhil ChandraiDatta"asked ;— 

LXXIX. (a) Isit a fact that shortly before the 
internment of Babu Nagendra Kumar ‘Guha Ray, 
Mr. W. S. Adie, District Magistrate of Noakhali 
gave him a certificate to the effect that-—(i) his charac- 
ter was very good; (ii) he had been a very useful 
member of society, and (iii) he had been doing maay 
works of public utility? (b) Is it also a fact that tie 
Divisional Commissioner, Mr. K. C. De,? certified 
that he was convinced—(i) that the “detenu” was not 
an anarchist, and (ii) that he was notlinimically d's- 
posed towards the British Government ? The Hon’tle 
Mr. Kerr repied: “(a) and (b) Yes, but from tne 
information in the possession of Government thay 
were not satisfied that these testimonials had been 
given on a correct appreciation of the whole facts.” 

The Hon’ble Babu Akhil Chandra Datta furtrer 
asked : 

(f) Is it a fact that the District Magistrate of 
Hooghly expressed himself as satisfied with the cən- 
duct of Babu Jyotish Chandra Ghosh? (g) [Isit 
also a fact that the then District Magistrate of Hoog’aly 
testified to the innocence of Babu Jyotish Chandra 
Ghosh after he was arrested, and tried to convince -he 
officer in charge of internments on this point ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Kerr replied : 

(f and (2) On learning of the arrest of Jyotish 
Chandra Ghosh the District Magistrate of Hoogaly 
wrote to inquire the reasons and stated that he beliered 
Jyotish had been straight for the past 20 months 
during which he had been acquainted with him. The 
District Magistrate was informed of the case against 
Jyotish Ghose ; itis nota fact that he testified to his 
innocence or tried to convince the officer in charge of 
internments on this point. 

The name of this District Magistrate is 
Mr. Bradley-Birt. 

Babu Akhil Chandra Datta based his 
questions on a statement which the mother 
of Prof. Jyotish Chandra Ghosh, m.a., kad 
placed before him, and which has been 
published in the Amrita Bazar Patrika 

(26th January, town edition), which all 
our readers should make it a point to 
read in full. Tne Patrika calls it “a 
ghastly tale, calculated to melt ever a 
stone.” We make some extracts from it. 

“4. During these years Jyotish had several irter- 


views with Mr. Bradley-Birt, the Magistrate and 
collector of Hooghlv. Mr. 


Bradley- Birt was all a’ong 


very well satisfied with the conduct of Jyotisl a> t 
much interest in him. Jyotish was also aa i 
member of the St. John Ambulance Astroa c, 
Hooghly District Centre, and tonk much nites ot io 
it. Jyotish had thusa clean record throus i} ji 
his movements were utterly devnid of ary shziow c: 
suspicion ; for which facts Mr. Bradley lrt, 
District VM ogistrate of Hooghly, may be referre +. 
5. The Regn of Suspicion commenced « th 
enactment of the Defence of India Act,“An 14s 2.7: 
for enforcing legalised Despotism”. But th: crs 
of Jyotish was above any shadow of suspicics © 
during the Reign of Suspicion. So his sudder a cs 
3rd January 1917, not only surprised us bu: . 
Bradley-Birt, the District Officer. This noke ‘° 
tried his best and fought to the last, ev n to 
displeasure of the officials at Simia, to sa'e j 
from his difficulties after he was arrested. Joons 
quite innocent and is a victim of misplaced s ~ 
of the omnipotent C, I. D. and I have reasors ò 
lieve that no difinite evidence has beer còt 
against him. 

‘6. On the day on which Jyotish was aire t i 
house in which we lived was thoroughly se: re eel 
the C. I. D, men assisted by the Local ’o cs, 
nothing incriminating was found. At first J7o ~ 
kept in the Hooghly Jail, where Fe has cm” 
lodged. Mr. Bradley-Birt often saw hm 1h 
consoled him, and gave him his word that h vou. 
his best to get him released. My brother mi v 
male relatives were frequently allowed t =» 
in Jail. 

From the answers to the interp 1l :1« 
quoted above it seems that «t 
District Magistrates do not kro. 
the facts connected with suspe., =! 
are not placed in possession of tw- 
or cannot correctly appreciate 
whole facts (even a Comin sio 
cannot do it). Under the circums au 
the public may be justified in „Link 
that the police “are not only tle f. 
gatherers and facts-keepers, but a.so 
intellect-keepers, and conscience-k2e os: 
Government. 


The Legality of Solitary Confinement 


The Hon’ble Babu Akhil Chandra Datti: -.¢. 

LXXI, (a) Is it a fact that Babu Jyoti h Dha 
Ghosh has been confined ina solitary cell if - 
what period has he been so confined ? 

tb) Is ita fact that the mother of B-bt l, 
Chandra Ghosh has repeatedly complaire ? 
son’s detention in a solitary cell ? 

ce) Will the Government be pleased o +: 
what purpose and under what law he has le: 
so confined ? 

The Howble Mr, Kerr replied :— 

(a), (b) and (c) Jyotish Chandra Ghosh v. 
modated in a separate cell in the Rajshih |. 
the end of March, after whicn he shareé a cc: 
another State prisoner.” 


The question and answer are ori 
both in the Bengalee and the Amr te K. 
Parika as given above. It is to b: iv 
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that Mr. Kerr did not answer part (c) of 
the question, viz., “for what purpose and 
‘ander what law he (Jyotish Babu) has 
been kept so confined in a solitary cell.” 
The reason, the public may be justified in 
concluding, why Mr. Kerr did not an- 
swer this part of the question is that there 
is nolaw which authorises any public 
servant to keep a state prisoner in a 
‘separate cell”, the euphemism for solitary 
confinement. But though such confinement 
is thus admittedly illegal, no officer has 
yet been punished for such unlawful con- 
cuct. Bengal Regulation HI of 1818 lays 
down that “due attention should be paid 
to the health of every State prisoner con- 
fined under the said Regulation.” Such 
confinement has been found in practice to 
seriously impair physical and mental 
health. According to Indian criminal law, 
too, no prisoner of any kind can be kept 
in solitary confinement for more than 
14 days at a stretch. But many state 
crisoners and detenus have been so con- 
ined for more than that period. In the 
case of Jyotish Babu, we learn from Mr. 
Kerr that he was trasferred to Rajshahi 
Jail on the 8rd February, 1917, and 
was kept there in a separate cell till 
zbe end of March. So he had to spend 
at least fifty-six days in solitary confine- 
ment. Even if Jyotish Babu were the 
-vorst criminal, which he certainly is not, 
sae treatment he received was unlawful. 
Government should find out the officer or 
officers guilty of this unlawful conduct and 
punish him or them adequately. 

We have also noted above that Mr. Kerr 
cd not say “for what purpose’ Jyotish 
Babu was kept ina separate cell. It can- 
not beastate secret. There must be a reason 
why, so far as the public are aware, every 
state prisoner or detenu has been and is 
lept in solitary confinement for a month at 
lzast or more. Government being irrespon- 
sible to the people, thelatter cannot compel 
the former to state the reason why, and are 
leit to guess the motive. 

But though the reason cannot thus be 
cefinitely ascertained, the result of solitary 
confinement is well known. We read in 
tke Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th Edi- 
t-n, vol. XXII, article “prison”, p. 363) : 

meut must be at once admitted that the system of 
isclation has produced no remarkable results. 
Solitary confinement has neither conquered nor 
aspreciably diminished crime, even where it has deen 


applied with extreme care, as in Belgium, and re- 
cer tly in France, where it obtains strict and unbroken 
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for long terms of years. Cloistered seclusion is an 
artificial condition quite at variance with human 
instincts and habits, and the treatment long conti- 
sued. has proved injurious to health, inducing mental 
breakdown. A slow death may he defended indeed on 
moral grounds if regeneration has been compassed 
[This we do no admit, and in any case it applies 
only to proved criminals. Ed., ALR], but it is only 
another form of capital punishment.” 

The writer of the article from which we 
have quoted above was no inexperienced 
layman, but Major Arthur George Frede- 
rick Griffiths, His Majesty’s Inspector of 
Prisons. In the same article he says that 
“some advanced thinkers have denounced” 
“the invention of the separate cell” “as 
the greatest crime of the present'age.” 

We think Government should give the 
quietus-to all wild guessing by declaring 
why solitary confinement is resorted to. 


The case of Prfessor Jyotish Chandra 
Gosh, M.A. 


In reply to a question asked by Mr. 
Akhil Chandra Datta, Mr. Kerr said :— 


Jyotish Chandra Ghosh was examined on the 
charges against him and given an opportunity of 
explaining them ; he wrote himself on the record of the 
examination that he did not wish to add anything to 
what he had said. He wasnot provided with a copy 
of the charge together with a statement of the evi- 
dence adduced against him. 


The answer seems self-contradictory. 
If “he was not provided with a copy of the 
charge together with a statement of the 
evidence adduced against him,” how was 
he given an opportunity of explaining 
them ? 

Here is another reply by Mr. Kerr. 


Shortly after his transfer to Rajshahi it was reported 
that Jyotish'ĮChandra Ghosh showed signs of me- 
lancholia. He was kept under careful observations, 
on the 2nd April he was examined by Major Peeble ; 
I. M. S., the Superintendent of the Berhampore 
Lunatic Asylum, who reported that in his opinion. 
Jyotish Ghosh was malingering, but might possibly 
lapse into a state of real insanity. The State prisoner 
was therefore moved to the Berhampore Jail so that 
he might continue under the closer observation of 
Major Peebles. On the 17th June he was examined 
by a Medical Board consisting of Colonel Deare and 
Major Peebles, the opinion of each of these officers 
was that he was feigning insanity and they recommen- 
ded that he should be moved to the Asylum where 
his case could be more scientifically investigated. 
After further observation Major Peebles reported on 
26th September that in his opinion Jyotish Chandra 
Ghosh was feigning insanity, but there was a noticea- 
ble improvement in his bodily and mental condition 
since his transfer to the Asylum. The last report 
regarding the health of the State prisoner states that 
he is nentally the same but his physical condition 
is satisfactory. 
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Either Jyotish Babu is insane, or he is 
not. 

If he is insane, he became so “shortlz 
after his transfer to Rajshahi.” As he was 
not insane before his arrest, or, after his 
arrest, in Hooghly and Calcutta, Govern- 
ment is morally bound to explain why he 
became insane “shortly after his transfer 
to Rajshahi.” Ashe was kept in solitary 
confinement in Rajshahi Jail from the firs: 
week of February till the end of March, 
that fact may explain his mental derange. 
ment; or was there any additional eause 
in the form of ill-treatment by subordi- 
nate official? Government ought to find 
this out. 

If Jyotish Babu is not insane, but sim- 
ply “‘malingering,” “feigning,” why. has he 
been kept in a Lunatic Asylum since Apri: 
1917, and why is he still there? It does 
not require ten months’ observation to 
find out whether a man is feigning insani- 
ty. What does “mentally the same” mean. 

If Jyotish Babu is not insane, why has 
not his mother received any reply to hez 
letters to him since 13th February last ? 


Are not her letters allowed to reach him, ` 


or is he incapable of reading and answer- 
ing them? And why have the relatives 
of the prisoner failed after repeatec 
attempts to see Jyotish Babu even once ? 
Mr, Kerr has indeed said that “permission 
was given to them to see him once a 
month.” But that seems to have been 
a mere apology for a permission. Here 
are some details of the affair. 

Ia July last permission was given to 
see him once every month. The Govern- 
ment wrote, “Application may be made ta 
the District Magistrate of Berhampore 
as Jyotish Ghosh is now at Berhampore.’ 
Application for permission to interview 
the prisoner was accordingly made to the 
District Magistrate of Berhampore by B. 
C. Mitter, the uncle of the prisoner. But 
he replied that he had received no instruc- 
tions from the Government on the matter. 
Mr. Cumming was approached. He said 
that owing to the inadvertence of the 
office and the pressure of work instructions 
had not been issued. He then advised the 
relatives to apply again. An applicatior. 
was then made to the District Magistrate 
of Berhampore. A date was fixed for the 
interview. But when Babu B. B. Mitter, 
the maternal uncle of the prisoner, arrived 
he found to his utter surprise that the 

istrate had gone out on tour. He 


waited for two days and then came jac. 
Mr, Cumming was again approachac. F. 
had given a’ note of permission befor: E. 
now advised that it should be sent wit’. 
the application. There was some dely i. 
sending the application. The Magis:rat. 
replied this time that the permissicn wi’. 
an old one ani a fresh permissicn wi - 
required. The application was sent bac. 
to Babu B. B. Mitter. Itshoull be Lot i: 
here that on the margin of the appi c.:tic 


it was first writen—“Superinter der 
Asylum: please arrange tor the -nte 
view.” “This has been forbidden” wi . 


written below that :—and then the rho - 
was struck out. This took plic: . 
the early part of December last. Sinze the: 
the relatives have almost given tp tl 
hope of getting an interview wt! tl? 
prisoner. 

These facts may serve to expla n wh; 
Mr. Kerr did not answer Mr. «kh 
Chandra Datta’s question : 

“Is it a fact that his relatives have not suc eel. 
in getting an interview with him althoueL sever. 
attempts have been made with this object ?” 


What the Rowlatt Committee should do. 

It the Committee which has beer. ap 
pointed to enquire into the exister e o 
arevolutionary conspiracy, &c., and whie - 
is presided over by Mr. Justice Row.act, - 
to do its duty properly, it ought tə t> 
placed in a position to interview al itat 
prisoners and detenus. They must 3¢ co; 
fronted with their accusers and th: wi 
nesses against them. They must lL: 
allowed to say in person whether the- 
really made any confessions or state n :nts 
and, if they did, under what circumstar 
ces they did so. Unless thisis dore, the 
findings of the committee cannot -.nspir. 
any confidence. 


Fund for Helping Relatives of Detenus. 

Rs. 35 per:month granted bysGorerr 
ment is quite insufficient for maintaiain~ 
the family of Babu Jyotish Chandra GI ost 
We do not know how the brothers cf tl- 
late Prot. Manindranath Seth, at.s-, 
deceased detenu, are faring. There mus* 
be many other helpless families. Wil! no“ 
some public association or individua’, 
which or who is not insolvent, cpen n 
fund for the purpose to which we may 
contribute our mite ? 


Two Most Terrible Rebels. 
. In the district of Bankura, the polic. 
had orders to arrest a young pardai ashi: 











woman (which means a woman who 
“according to the custom of her people lives 
sechided in the zenana) of the name of 
Sindhubala of village Shabajpur, under the 
Defence of India Act. After her arrest had 
heen effected, the Police Superintendent 
coming to know that there was another 
young woman of the same name, related 
+o the first Sindhubala, in a neighbouring 
village, the latter also was arrested ! Of 
course, there wasa proper display of armed 
constables, officers, &c., considering that 
she rebels to be bagged were so formidable. 
Owing to agitation in the papers, however, 
Government came to know what had been 
:done and both the women were set free. 
This shows that both were perfectly inno- 
cent. Why then were they arrested ? The 
Police Superintendent, moreover, had 
orders to arrest only one woman of the 
name ot Sindhubala. Why did he arrest 
zwo ? The British Emp re has been found 
strong enough to sucessfully fight the 
3ermans, who had, after twenty years of 
reparation, constituted themselves the 
most formidable and efficient fightiug 
machine in the world’s history. Sucha 
poweriul Empire would not certainly have 
deen overturned, if the police had waited 
a day or a week or even a month to 
definitely ascertain which of the two 
Sindhubalas, if any, was really guilty or 
suspected to be guilty. The English area 
‘brave people. An officer serving a Govern- 
ment conducted by such a brave nation 
ought not to have been so panic-stricken 
at the thought of a weak and ignorant 
pardanashin village woman belonging to 
an unarmed emasculated nation remaining 
“tnarrested for some time, as to arrest two 
women one of whom was certainly inno- 
cent, and, as the event showed, both of 
¿whom were innocent. The British claim 
to be a chivalrous nation. But we find an 
officer serving the British’ Government 
making two innocent young pardanashin 
` women, one of whom is enciente, walk at 
night on foot to the Zamindar’s cutchery, 
exposed to the gaze of the public, spend 
zhe night there away from their relatives, 
and walk again to the police station at 
Indas. They were then taken to Bankura 
3y rail, and were again made to walk on 
“oot from the railway station tothe thana, 
a distance of about two miles, exposed to 
she public gaze. They were kept in the 
lock-up, and then had to pass many days 
in jail previous to their release, 
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Public servants dare to heap such indig- 
nities and miseries even on our innocent 
women, quite indifferent to our feelings, only 
because they feel we are a helpless people 
to whom Government are not responsible, 
We will not add to our degradation and 
humiliation by further futile criticism of 
the action of officers who in theory are our 
servants but in reality behave like irres- 
ponsible lords and masters. A prayer for 
their punishment would be contemptible, 
and a demand for it would be ludicrous. 

One perfectly innocuous suggestion we 
may, however, be allowed to make to 
Indian fathers and mothers: ‘Before you 
give a name to your daughter or son, 
consult the C. I. D. Avoid the names of all 
past, present and future male and female 
criminals, suspects and imaginary sus- 
pects.” 


Non-official Visitors for Political 
Prisoners. 


In the Beng il Legislative council, 


The Horvole Rai Mahendra Chandra 
Baha tur asked :— 

Wul the Goveinment be pleased to lay on the 
table a statement showing the names of non-official 
visitors who have been specially appointed to visit 
political prisoners confined tn the jails of Bengal P 

The Hon’ble Mr. Kerr replied : 

The Govern nent of India u ider section 4 of Bengal 
Re. wiation IH of 1818 have in the case of each State 
priso-erin Bengal appointed the District Magistrate 
to visit such prisoner. No non-official visitors have 
been appointed. 

If non-official visitors are required for 
ordinary prisoners, why are they unne- 
cessary for state prisoners? They are 
more necessary, seeing that there is an 
impression in the public mind that political 
prisoners are not treated-as_ they ought 
to be. But as Government officers know 
and feel that they are not the servants 
but the masters of the people, they do not 
care to remove public suspicion. 


The case of the Bolpur school-boy. 

Government have issued a communique 
on the case of Anathbandhu Chaudhuri, 
a 16 year oldlad of Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore’s Santiniketan school, who was 
arrested under the Defence of India rules 
in December last. He was, it is said, 
arrested in consequence of a statement 
which he made to the police. But what is 
this statement, and how wasit obtained ? 
And has its accuracy been tested by, 
among other means, reference to the head 
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of the school where the hoy has been 
educated for the last eight years and 
where he was only 24 hours before kis 
arrest ? 

The boy was arrested on the 22id [e- 
cember and was interviewed by his father 


“on the 4th January. Why was not informa- 


tion regarding his arrest sent, to his father 
and to Sir Rabindranath Tagore, im- 
mediately after his arrest ? The Amrita 
Bazar Patrika of the 23rd January last 
asks :— 


Why did not the interview tike place earlier? 
Then, is it a fact that theepet tion of the father and 
Sir Rabindra Nath’s telegram to the Magistrate 
elicited no reply regarding the charges agaiast 
Anath? Is it, again, a fact that they in the: Asram 
got no information about the boy’s detention ?Further, 
is it a fact that the father was asked to indirec:ly 
incriminate the boy by undertaking to keep him under 
his guardianship? The conmuniqau? 1s absolutely 
silent on these important points. 

The most astounding statement in the communicue 
is that, the Government is not yet satisfied as rega-ds 
his guilt or innocence, though he has passed full one 
month, the period of incubation, in jail. Under he 
rule he must be released from custody after the expiry 
of one month. But instead of being set free, he will 
be interned in Calcutta and fresh enquiries will be 
instituted into the case. But is not a full month quite 
enough for the C. I. D. to study his biography ‘and 
collect all the crimes ne has committed during his skort. 
life of sixteen summers ? 


Alleged Torture of a Detenu. 
In the Bengal Council, 


The Hon'ble 
asked :—({a) With reference to the allegations of zor- 
ture made against the police by ‘detenu’ Nalini Kanta 
Ghosh, which was stated to have furmed the subject 
ofan inquiry in the answer to unstarred question 
No. XXXIX asked at a meeting of the Legislazive 
Council held on the 8rd July, 1917, will the Govern- 
ment be pleased to state the result of the said inqiiry ? 
(b) Will the Government be pleased to lay on the 
table a copy of the statement made hy the said 
Nalini Kanta Ghosh, to the District Magistrate of 
Dacca, as also the medical report about him by the 
Civil Surgeon of Dacca and the Assistant Surgeon of 
Narayangunge Is it a fact that there is an ertry 
in a register kept at the Dacca Central Jail, indica- 
ting the marks of viclence on the person of the said 
Nalini Kanta Ghosh at the time of his adinission into 
the said jail ? Will the Government be pleased to lay 
on the table any such entry or statement which may 
be contained in any of the jail records ? " 

The Hon’ble Mr. Kerr replied :~ - 

Nalini Kanta Ghose was arrested on the 5th 
August, 1916, and arrived at Calcutta in custody on 
the 11th August. On the 17th August he was sent 
to Allahabad to stand his trial. He was produced 
before a Magistrate there but made no complain: of 
illtreatment in Caleutta, and there is no record of any 
injuries being found on him then. While at Allahabad 
he wrote two letters, one to his uncle and the other 


to his brother, in which he mentioned the fact thet he’ 
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had been kept at Caleutta for seven days anl asxed 
forjarrangemeuts to be made for his defence, but there 
was not the slightest hint of any ill-treatmen at :he 
hands of the police. On the 31st August he was seut 
to Narayanganj to stand his trial there, and 
produced before the Sub-divigional Officer on he 
‘September; when for the first time he con plainer 

-ill-treatment by the police in Calcutta between ne 
10th and 17th August. He was examined, by ‘1c 

Civil Assistant Surgeon, who reported that ch rev roe 
a' number of scratches, bruises and abrasions on sis 
person, some of which he described as severe. Ni si 
Kanta Ghosh was transferred to the Dacca fail + 1 
examined on the 18th September by the Civ Surg: va, 
who reported that there were some faint merka on nis 
wrist, upper arm and back, the results of yo v 
superficial{scratches ; he described them all as slig! - 

- On receipt of these reports an inquiry wes muie 
by Government, with the result that they toisid). l 
it established that the allegations agaiust 
‘Calcutta police were false. Governn:ent do net er vi- 
der it desirable to lay on the table the reports is] 
statements regarding the case. The case s row 
nearly eighteen months old, while Nalini Kiia 
Ghosh has been an absconder for over a year. 

The reason why in his Allthabald ett rs 
the prisoner did not complain aganst a: 
police may have been that he would ag un 
bein their hands. The marks ofscrate ivs 
bruises and abrasions, &c., found ny -he 

‘Civil Assistant Surgeon and descrived ty 
him as severe on the 2nd Septemter. n iy 
naturally have appeared slight to he 

Civil Surgeon on the 18th Septembe'. :3:t 

. severe or slight, what were they duet: 

Mr. Kerr is silent on that point. Ard v ! 
are the statements and reports regard u. 
the case to he kept secret? They cre «o 

- international state secrets. That tiec 

is 18 months old and the prisone’ is i 
absconder are points irrelevant ʻo 
questions asked. If there were someth nz 
wrong, the wrong would not become ri: t 


by mere efflux of time. 
The Late Prof. Manindranath 5cth. 


Prof. Manindranath Seth; M s*., was o 
brilliant graduate, having stood first in tin 
first class in the M. Sc. examinaticn of 

, year and obtained a gold medal. He vi 
vice-principal of the Daulatpur colleze, i. 
an examiner to the Calcutta University `h: 
was a successful professor and very peoa 

_lar with his students. He was £ nc s 
minded servant of the poor, and dil go» 
work in connection with free night sch; |] 
and other philanthropic movements, Ti: 
“was what probably roused the sispi i> 
of the police. He was arrested on the iat: 
August for some alleged political offen. 
He is now no more, having died of phtu: 
sis in the Medical College Hosp't:.l. 


“Vas 


by: 


om A me et 
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Amrita Bazar Patrika says that he died 
utterly friendless and alone. His maternal 
uncles and even his grand-father feared 
tc shelter Fim in the family, when 
Government. agreed to keep him there. 
“His cousins (one of whom 
way is a D, Se. of the university) took 
nc notice.of him.’ We are not dis- 


pesed to blame anybody for this utter. 


demoralisation and callousness. We are 
all callous, more or less, and all demora- 
lised. Hundreds of meetings were held to 
protest against the internment of Mrs. 
Besant, whose sufferings, if any, were not 
a thousandth part of those of other 
detenus, for whom not a word even of 
pity was expressed at any of these 
meetings. Supposing all the detenus ‘are 
awlty, why must we be so callous as not 
to try to satisfy ourselves that they are 
receiving humane treatment ? According to 
e:vilised notions, the worst criminals are 
entitled to humane treatment. ; 

The Government communique states : 

Ee was arrested on the 28th August 1917 for quite 
Gifferent reasons. The first report about his health 
was made on the 11th September when the 
Superintendent of the Presidency Jail reported that 
he was under observation for insanity. Orders of 
dcmicile were passed on tife 26th September in 
accordance with which he would have forthwith been 
released from jail ; but the Jail “authorities. reported 
az tie time that he was dangerous and not in a fit 
condition to be sent away alone; he was, therefore, 
kept under observation. On the 28th October, 
Government received the report of the Police Surgeon 
that Manindra was not insane and that he was 
respensible for his actions. At the same time, a report 


from the Jail medical authorities was received that- 


tuberculosis of the lungs was suspected in Manindra’s 
CBSE, cceseresene . 


There isno taint of insanity in the 
fam:ly of Prof. Seth. Why, then. did 
he, like Prof. Jyotish Chandra Ghosh 
aad others, develop signs, of insanity 
a few days after arrest? Was it due 


to solitary confinement or to any other 


kind of harsh treatment ? A month after his 
arrest, he was reported to he a dangerous 
lunatic, but, curiously enough, after another 
month he was found “not insane’. and 
“responsible for his actions.” But in the 
meantime tuberculosis had developed. It 
is said that there was consumption in .the 
fami.y. But that does not mean that a 
man must necessarily die of consumption. 
Tae Amrita Bazar Patrika writes : 

The communique carefull i i 
whet could be the ete a Leag s 
development of tuberculosis in Manindra and where 
he was made to pass the seventy days, from the 29th 


by the 
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August to 4th November, and what treatment was 
accorded to him during this long period. 

After the 4th November Manindra is reported to 
have cold a relative of his that he passed the first ten 
days of his detention in a solitary cell and the 
remaining sixty days in the Lunatic Asylum Is this 
afact ? Heis further reported to have said that his 
residence in the Lunatic Asylum weakened his brains; 
that he made a statement while in this weak mental 
state; that he believed the immediate cause of his 
tuberculosis (which he knew would turn fatal as in 


the case of his two brothers it did) was his hard life, 


in the solitary cell and particularly in the Lunatic 
Asylum where the lunatics teased him night and day 
and even disturbed him in his sleep. He emphatically 
denied that he or any member of his family was ever 
insane, ~ ‘ 

We have no right to grieve for the death 
of Manindranath. We did nothing for him 
when he was alive, nor have we done any- 
thing for the helpless brothers he has left 
behind. We pray that he may be now 
in better company than that of his rela- 
tives and countrymen when he was alive 
in Bengal. 


Detenus Domiciled in their Homes. 


A féw weeks ago the Sanjibani published 
a paragraph from which it could be gather- 
ed that a week before the Rowlatt Com- 
mittee began its work Government set 
“free” 65 detenus and domiciled them in 
their homes under the care oftheir guardians, 
and that a week or so after the “release” of 
these 65, some 250 more were expected to 
be so “released” (consequently they must 
have been domiciled in their homes some time 


-ago). From this piece of news’our (not the 


Sanjibanr’s) inference in the current number 
of the Prabasi was that the cases of these 
315 detenus were unfit to go even before an 
officially constituted committee. Hence 
they were given “liberty” of asort. We 
thank the officials in charge of internment 
affairs for thus inlirectly recognising that 
the cases against these men (about one. 
third of the total number) rested on flimsy 
or imaginary grounds, For the meaning of 
domiciliation at home the reader is invited 
to read the next note. 
Home Internment: what it means. 

The Bengal Government has been trying 
to allay the pulic indignation and anxiety 
excited by the internment without trial of 
nearly a thousand young.men, Qne of the 
means adopted for the purpose is the re. 


iteration by the Governor himself of the. 


assertion that he is convinced that they are 
all guilty, though the evidence against 
some of them cannot be published at pre-' 
sent without serious danger to the empire, 
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and that against others is such as no law altogéther ` by ° “Government. Secondly, 
court ‘would accept. An argument which” -while they wére interned abroad, Goverr- . 
consists.solely in the’ dogmatic, assertion of meùt was responsible far their healtk, 


an all powerful -official, is perféctly un- 
; answerable by men like Mr. Pickwick aud’: 
» his Samivel, when brought- before- Mi. 
Nupkins. 
“How dare-you ‘say, you are not drupe 


when I tell you ‘you are drunk ?? = twt. 3 
:-intérnments, and gô ‘through á long and 


-No-- wonder the guärdiaŭs` of ‘these 





unhappy-youths have been wise enought? 


to ‘question - thè logic of Such. arguments - 
proceeding from stich'a’quarter. t e> 
Thë ` secénd' deyice ‘of the” Bengal 
Govetittiient isto proclaim - “that so many 
hundreds ‘of: these’ ‘ydurig ‘ mén have bee 
placed with their ‘guardians. ‘Since the?! 
new Secret Tribunal” began its’: ‘sitting ~ 






and took care, for the sake of its owa ` 
| good name, to remove them promptly to 
` hédlthy places when their health sufferec. 


- But those who “enjoy” ‘Home domicile, ’ 


nilist produce costly medical certificates, 
7 must convince. the distant. dictator cf 





slow: -pË 'ocedure, of red tape, before they can 
‘ gét ‘permission “to rèmoye to a healthier 
‘ climate. Such permissions, in practice, ar: 


A3 bářdly-ever:given,, 7S 
- „Readers in ‘England on reading’ the ex- 


pression “domidiled with parents,” are apt 
, to’ Say, “Well, these young'men are, living 
* with: theit parents, What i more can they 


this number - has been rapidly” inereased!*" want ? 2 “But! ‘the facts” we have pointed 


But -the `t: ‘public: 


by executive orđer.- 
‘must not be misled by what Goverf-!° 
pan “eupbemistically™! alls" dottiicile © at 
ome. 


of- suspicion (or untested. caluniny)’- 


fits 


It meats that the ‘unliappy ‘Victin t 
? ease Will inéet “the ends ‘of justice. 





| 

| 

i 

a to be interied, though- at home.“ Hed 
remains subject to all the interninent ‘rules. 


may ‘be sentenced to three‘ "years? rigorous” ot 


out above will convince ‘them that really 
' tio relief has been given to the home-dom.- 
cilėd; and that: ‘nothing short of the totel 
caticellation off the internment order in ae 
Tke 


Indian public and their friends in Tomang 
should’ not forget this: ae ee 
for the violation of ‘any one Of whicli i he! : 


. iThe. Evidence on which internments 
“+, are based +" some actual instances. 





imprisonment: He “must” reinairi- within!“ 
doors ‘of his own house: fform- siaset te!) :-Justice Rowlatt, “thé: president of the 
sunrise ; hé-must not, even in’ the day aca f Bengal Conspiracy Commission, isa con- 
go beyond the limits of his village: or: -A titutional lawyer. We need not -tell hita 
ward ; -he must tiot talk with’ anybody?’ ; what: law.court:of medieval England :t 


who is “not ä permanent ‘resident “of tlie’ ‘iwas that aétéd on: “written statements 


censorship of the police superintendent of 
a’ the district, who-lives many- miles ‘away’; 
i he cannot read int, any school even it- his": 
: place of domicile ; he must- go and” ‘report 
himself to thé police twice a week } ‘his bed: 
room must be accessible to, the police at: 
night. All this we write according to- thé: 
information at-present: ‘available to us. ` < 


Thus, our readers will perceive, all the- 


rigours of internment continue in’ the cas3- 
of those'domiciled at home ; the brand cf": 


infamy put on them by a mere executive, 


decree continues, their voit disability cor: 
tinues, as fully as if they were interned a 
thousand miles awdy from their - homes, 
whether inthe malaria-stricken : districts 
of Jalpaiguri and Rajshahi or in the sontes 
haunted island of Kutubdia.: i. 

- In two ways the men interned at home.. 
are even worse off than those interned. 
elsewhere. 


allowance is either . reduced or stopped: 









They are prevented from ’earn- = 
ing their bread, and yet their subsistence: < 


place ; his corresponderice is ‘subject’ -tö the’ { aud. corifessions #?’:/nor in what light tke 


3 memory of. that. “court is held i in English 


history. 
We nodecstand ‘oat Lot Ronaldshay s 


a “statement i in Council,that the commissicn 


will study certain papers that Governmert 
will. put before :it. If the Commissicn ` 
stops’ there and '.does'not insist on every 
faccused being personally examined by tLe 
:Commission and .given. a chance of cox 
«fronting the witnesses against them, it must 
ibeclear to a trained judge like Mr. Justice 
RKowlatt :that justice cannot be done, ard 
-éven any general conclusion arrived ct 
bythe. Commission from following such a 
method of investigation cannot be true. 
‘The young men whose cases have not been 
put before the Commission, or who have 
; been - hurriedly.. released or ‘thome-domi- 
i ciled”’ since.the coming of the Commissioa, 
. Ought 'to-be summoned, as they can thro 
į; much curious ‘light on the nature of the 
evidence and the method of the inquiry 
which had resulted in their loss of liberty, 








ard give the Commission tangible proofs 


of the intelligence and capacity of ‘our 


C. I. D., which no dead writing on paper, 


can do. : 


We shall cite a few instances of the 


methods of “criminal investigation” in 
pclitical cases, as-known to us. (The 
real names of persons and places are 
su pressed.) i 


I. Miss Sylvia Creeper is a Bengali. 
lacy teacher. A young police .sub-inspéc- ` 
to~ walks into her'room unannounced and. 


asks, “Are you S; C..? Did_you lend your 


Jevons” Logic to so-and-so (an accused. 


in a political case) ? You know him then ?” 
The fact is that she had got rid of that 
text book a“dozen years ago, after her 
2namination, and it had in time come into 
the possession of so-and.so. ‘But as it bore 


aer naine on the -title page, she was sus-. 


pected as his accomplice, - 


II. ‘A young man was brought under . 
in = Internment Officer,, 
when the following dialogue, took place.. 


arrest before an 


sezween them : 

anarchist like him, | 
Youth—No, Sir, Í don’t kitow ‘him at all. 
Officer.—You: area lidr. You lent: him 

yoar Sully’s Psychology quite recently. 


02k here-; here-is your book: which we ~- 


have seized in his house. n SEE 
The youth then explained ‘that he had 
toli the book to a hawker in ‘College Street 
and X may have bought it from the latter. 
As the transaction was very recent, the 


hawker’s memory of it was fresh, and he ` 


bore out the 
asked. . . 

How many ot. tbe interned, we ask, are 
given such a full and fair chance of’ defence, 
1aszead of being verbally told some vague 
charge and their reply recorded by the 
police being then placed before the Director 


youth’s statement : when 


of Internments ? Mr. Rowlatt might in.’ 


cuire of some of the youth as to exactly 


Low they were examined before and during 


jaternment. . 
“li. . An Internment 


cf-a home-domiciled”- to bring him to 
Calcutta for examination. The father very 


nightly replied that he had no. power- to - 


rete ove the boy from his place of domicile 
without a written order from the authori- 
ties. Next day when the father waited on 
the officer he found that Burra Sahib in 
a towering rage and exclaming, “l give 


. the Hindu University, 


: : victims of mere suspicion.? 
‘Officer. sent a: 
C.ELD. man and verbally asked the father . 
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your son an opportunity of clearing his 


_ character, and you refuse to produce him l. 


You have to thank yourself for his fate.” 


` The fact is thatthe C.I.D. man on his. 


return had submitted a report stating 
“Father declines. to produce his boy !” 

IV. When Sir Jagadish Chunder Bose 
visited Benares to attend the opening of 
the C.I.D. took 
down his name and address on his alight- 
ing at the station., Sending his luggage to, 
his quarters, he however went -to Sarnath 
first. A policeman -in the meantime came to 
the address he had given and asked: “Has 


Jogendra Chandra arrived. here today ?”, 


The .people -of the house--replied, “No. 


What sort of man is-this Jogendra-?” .The , 


-C. ID. man: consulted his note-book and 
, replied, “A fair, youth of 25 or 26.” [His 
„enemies say that Sir J. C. Bose is turned 
of 58.) a ae Bs tee 

Now, such are,the faithful chroniclers... 
.on whose written reports .and untested 
evidence, htindreds of our young men have. 


7 -$ been. deprived of liberty, health and bread. `: 
“Officer—-You area friend of X and an | 


V.. As for the evidence of accomplices, `- 


‘ow which Lord Carmichael built the case - 
for the prosecution, -we respectfully invite - 


Mr.: Rowlatt to, call for the statements of . 


the approvers in the. Alipur Bomb Case: 


and’the Howra Gang Case. There he will - 


‘find what-sort of men have been denounced 


as.accomplices in a conspiracy, to subvert 


‘British rule in India by voilent~ crimes. 


Two great, editors, each now 70 or tbere- 
abouts, are there described as anarchists ! 

Vi. In some cases, the accusation 
against the interned persons has been en- 
tirely varied from time to time, no specific 
and clear charge has been, brought against 
them in their presence, and no written 
reply taken. But the cat was let out of the 
bag when the police authorities remarked 
with Pickwickian dogmaticness, “He knows 
much about the conspiracy, but is not tell- 
ing us. We cannot set him at liberty.” 


What is Mr. Rowlatt doing for these 


i Deputations to England.. 


We heartily support the proposal to - 


send a deputation to England to tell the 
people there the truth about India. We 


hope, in addition to well-informed and- 


good speakers, some will be sent who will 
be able to effectively contradict interested 
lies and misrepresentations in the British 
Press, and otherwise enlighten the public 








| 
b 


1 


| 
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‘through its medium. They should go. fully : or even adumbrated. ‘The provincial 


equipped with the necessary books, reports: rulers certainly discussed’ some scheme ct 
and other publications. '. “Delhi in their recent conference. Tue 

We hope, too, there will not be any. people of India ought to have an opper- 
pitiful begging, nor bluffing either. Our tunity of expressing their opinion on it 
representatives shouid speak : from thke- before it is submitted to the British 
highest standpoint. We have ourselves,” Cabinet and afterwards to Parliamert. 
no doubt, sometimes brought foz- Of course, when it is brought before 
ward arguments based on expediencr. * Parliament we shall know what it is. 
But whilst the expediency which is`nct But it would then be too late for us‘o 
inconsistent with- righteousness’ is-nct © discuss it. So let us know now what it is: 
to be despised, it cannot present argu- ¿inthe official mind. 


ments for indispensable action under alti. : -g 4 i ee ale A 
cireumstances. One -argument has been: |‘ Lala Lajpat Rai’s “Young India.” 
that without the:grant of the‘franchise - We have not perused Lila Lajput Ra 's 


the full man-power of India would hot he “Young India,” but from the notices of it 
available. Under : present circumstances, -> which have appeared in the British Press 
itis a strong argument. But it may nct : and- from what has been said about it in 
always be necessary for the British people : the House of Commons, it appears to ve 
to avail themselves of the full man-power.'aiwrong description of it to say that it 
of India ; and it is not unthinkable-that-' encourages sedition and assassinaticn. 
other means than the grant of self-ruie .Perhaps it contains an etiology of tae 
may be found to secure the’ services of as cult of the -bomb and the revolwr. 
many soldiers from India as are necessary. From what knowledge of him we possess 
The Panjab has furnished lakhs of soldiers -we can say that he cannot desire to 
without receiving the franchise. © _ >^, , encourage ‘assassination. As for kis 

The everlasting -case-for home rule “s ‘ being in receipt of German money, no 
that it isevery--man’s birth-right. Every - proofs of this accusation have been given. 
man must be a'true man and a full man, It appears to be like the many other inven- 
Every womau must.be a true woman and : tions of his enemies which have been nailed 
a full woman. But no person can be what “to the counter: That he has neither been 
he ought to be unless he is a self-determin- } interned nor prosecuted in America, though 
ing free agent. ` ` ' many other Indians have been, is a 

We are to appeal to what is highest in: : significant fact. His offence seems to Je 
British manhood and British womanhood: ` that he has probably brought the case of 
They must as men and women recognise.: India before the American public and P-e- 
the claims of manhood and womanhood in sident Wilson, and also before an influen- 
us. If we at all appeal to the self-interest tial section of the British public throuzh 
of the British people, it must be to their his book. He seems to have said in effect 
highest interest. They cannot. attain the ‘to the Americans: “Your British Alles 
highest ‘manhood: and womanhood pos- “are fighting for democracy all over the 
sible, unless we too reach the height of our ` world ; please ask them what they dcfi- 
stature. The slave-driver is a slave, the nitely want to do for their dependency 


? 


mere patron is a slave. No one can be -India.’’ And that is not a convenient ques- 


free or remain free until all are free. 7 = tion gr oe aus Wk ae 
Eos OS ze se As for Commander Wedgewoo they 
The Official Reform Scheme. |. seem to have caught a veritable tartar in 


While various schemes of constitutional ; him. A few copies of Mr. Lajpat Rai’s 
reform have been submitted to the Secre- ,“book was seized in the London Home Rule 
tary of State and the Viceroy by our public League office. Commander Wedgewood 
bodies and public men, and. tbey have -said in the House of Commons that he had 


- been criticised in the press, and our public ` five copies of it in his bag; would they be 


men have been subjected to a sort of ` seized? There were other copies in the 
University examintion.on them by Mr. possession of other members of the House ; 
Montagu, Lord Chemsford and others, would they be seized ? Will Government 
the official reform scheme has been kepta prosecute him for writing a com- 
secret. It does not seem probable that’ .mendatory preface to the book? The 
no such scheme lias yet been formulated ‘answer, implied or express, always was 
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in the negative. And Commander Wedge- 
wcod emphatically says to the face of the 
Home Secretary that Lajpat Rai is an 
asset of the Empire, that he ought to be en- 
cotraged,that his book is a passionate 
p-ea for 
reason it was necessary to paint the 
biackest possible picture of the present 
system of government, and that in Burke’s 


speeches and Morley’s recollections there . 


are worse passages (from the official point 
oi view) than those pointed out’ by the 
Home Secretary in the Lala’s book. It has 
also been-brought out by questions in the 
Hoise of Commons that the book was 
seized during Mr. Montagu’s absence’ from 
England and without consulting him. 

Only a thousand copies of the book 
were. printed and published in England, 
manly for distribution among members: of 
parliament. That object has been gained ; 
anc the seizure of the book and the ques- 
tions asked about it in parliament have 
made it so famous that every copy of it is 
sur2 to be in great request and consequent- 


ly to be read by many persons. That was. 


a result.not contempleted by the India 
Office and the Home Secretary. 


Congress on “Depressed Classes.” 
Of all the resolutions passed atthe last 


Calcutta session’ of. the Indian National. 


Corgress, we consider that on the treat- 
mert ofthe “depressed classes” the most 
important, though, naturally, it did net 
arouse “the greatest enthusiasm.” If ran 
as follows :— - 
“This Congress urges upon the people of India the 
necessity, justice, and righteousness of removing all 
disabilities imposed by custom upon the depressed 
classes, the disabilities being of a most vexatious and 
oppressive character, subjecting those classes to 
considerable hardship and inconvenience.” - 
Eyitit is not the Government, no 
“ctuers”, that are blamed by implication. 
The search-light is turned inwards. Itis 
neither a prayer, nor whatis euphemisti- 
cally and unreally called a demand. It 
tells us what we ourselves can and must 
do. Ittells us to remove the “vexatious” 
and “oppressive” disabilities under which 
the ‘depressed classes” labour. Ifit were 
a question of improving their material and 
moral condition, Government help might 
seer necessary for their general and indus- 
tria. education and for altering the condi- 
tions of Jand-tenure as the means to be 
adopted. Ifit were a question of inter- 


self-government’ and for that,’ 


- them from the same tanks and wells. 


- C. Ray referred to 
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marriage with them, one might argue that 
legislation would be needed to validate it. - 
But certainly it is entirely in our power to . 
drink water offered by them, to feel 
not only unpolluted but rather Aumanised 
by their proximity and touch, to eat. 
with them food cooked by them, to. 
allow them to use the common high roads“ 
and by-lanes and schools, and to. be 

glad to draw water in common with 

No 

foreigner-made law stands in the way; 

no foreigner-made Jaw is needed to make : 
us human and humane in these respects. ` 
The disabilities are of our: creation, and.. 
we can at once put an end to them. Pride - 
and prejudice, pseudo-religion and pseudo-: 
science may be requisioned to: buttress ` 
them up: for a while. But go they must. 
Let us then remove them. with our own ` 
hands. ` : 3 : p5 


Brahmins, “non-Brahmins” and S 
“untouchables” in Madras 
: Presidency. a 


When in his presidential address at the.- 
Indian National Social .Conference Dr. P. 
“our friends of the 
Southern Presidency, who have worked 
out the problem to metaphysical nicety, in 
as much as they have added a new cate- 


` gory, namely, drishti dosh or contamina- 
-tion by sight of the cooked food of a. 


Brahmin when seen by a member of the 
Panchama class even from a distance, say, 
by means of a telescope,” he did not per- 
haps imagine that the sense of sanctity of. 
any class would lead to a breach of. the - 
peace. But such has been the case recently 
in Palghat, as will appear from the fol- 
lowing paragraph taken from United 
India and the Native States : 


Some months ago an appeal was made by the 


‘Elavas and Cherumas of Malabar to the Brahmin : 


President of the Home Rule League in Palghat for 
help to establish their right to walk through certain 
streets which they -were not permitted to do accord: , 
ing to custom, The Brahmin gentleman and his 
friends resolved to set custom at defiatce and take 
the members of the depressed classes through those 
Streets in procession. As resolved, the so-called 
untouchables, led more or less by Brahmin supporters, 
went in procession through the prohibited streets and 
this, strange to say, roused the ire of the Non-Brah- 
mins, who, we understand, held a protest meeting 
and sent a memorial to the Government on the 
ground that, as “high caste Non-Brahmin Hindus” 
they “have suffered greatest indignity-and pain.” A 
few days later, the untouchables, unaccompanied - by 
their Brahmin friends, went in procession again with _ 
the result that “the high caste Non-Brahmias”’ 
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Dg 
fassaulted the poor Cherumas for their supposed president of the governing board of he 


impertinence. Singe thefformer are to be tried before 
tthe Magistrate for the alleged assault we shall not 
comment onit. We should however just like to point 
out the moral thé incident teaches. Dr. Nair and his 
satellites may shed barrels of crocodile tears for the 
miserable condition of the Panchamas and might 
even promise to unsheath their sword to defend their 
interests. Butin actual practice it will be found that 
their attitude toward the Panchamas would be worse 
than that of the Brahmins, To'kill Home Rule, Herod 
and Pilate might put their heads together, but the 
patnership would not last long aioe ; 

We are notadvocates or critics of either 
Brahmins, or “non-Brahmins”, or Pan- 
Whoever does not accord to his 
fellow-man human rights, dehumanises 
himself and loses the right himself to be 
treated as a man. Not allow a human 
being to pass along a public road! The 
thing is ridiculous, and tragic, too. Why, 
pigs and dogs walk along it, and worms 
and vermin crawl on it. You will not touch 
a Panchama, or bear his proximity ? But, 
friend, who in God's earth, in civilised 
lands, welcomes you asa neighbor? Havre 
you not yourself become a real pariah, an 
untouchable thing ? `’ i 


college, has been very sympathetic and 
high-minded throughout, as befits a na- 
tional leader of his position. He has not 
‘been and will not be a party to wound- 
ing the self-respect of any commrnity. 
‘Lieutenant-Colonel Upendranath Mukher- 
ji, I. M. S. (Retired), a member ol the 


‘governing board, has also been doing 


his best to throw oil over troubled waters. 
It is to be hoped the other authorities con- 
cerned, and, particularly the students of all 
‘castes, will be really fraternal and sympa- 
thetic, and thereby promote the cause of 
human and national solidarity. When 
the opponents of human progress are just 
now So strong and arrogant, it would be 
suicidal not to be able to maintain cordial 


‘relations among ourselves. 


’ We think it necessary to state here that 
‘the information and papers at our disposal 
have not been obtained trom the Vaishya 


-Shaha boarders of Ripon College Hostel. 


Commendable “non-Brahmin” proposals. - 


The following commendable resolutions 
were passed at the ‘“non-Brahmin” Con, 
federation held recently at Madras :—. y 

(a) This Confederation-is strongly of opinion that 
for the unification of Non-Brabmin classes there 
should be a fifsion of castes, and urges the necessity 
of legislation for the removal of legal hindrances 
which stand in the way of a free socia} intercourse 
between the different classes of the Indian People. ` 

(b) This Confederatidn is of opinion that all 
restrictions which prevent Adi Dravidas and other 
Depressed Classes from a free use of publié wells ard 
tanks and public streets should be removed. i 

In moving them, Dewan Bahadur T. N: 
S. Theerthapati, Zamindar of Singam- 
pathi, made a well-reasoned and telling” 
speech, Be 

Caste Discord in Ripon College Hostel.. 

We are very sorry to hear of caste dis- 
cords in Ripon College Hostel. We have no 
space in the present issue to give all the 
details, which are in our “possession; wá: 
intend to do so in our next, with our com-: 
ments ;—though we hope in the meantime 
the parties will make up their differences. 
and save us the pain of writing on such a 
disagreeable topic. The discord has arisen 

. out of the refusal of some students of other. 
castes to dine in the same hall with 
students of the Vaisya Shaha caste. Mr: 


Res ‘Sir William Wedderburn. 

<.. The, passing away of Sir William Wed- 
derburn. at a time when large issues ccn- 
nected with the future government of Incia 
are under discussion, is an irreparable 
loss to India and to the British Empire. He 
dies at the age of 80, and dies full of years 
and honours. But our loss is nevertheless 
very great. He wasa siccere well-wister 
and friend of India. His sympathy was 
not that mere lip-sympathy which is so 
sickening. He sacrificed his time, his ener- 
gy and his wealth for the good of Ind.a, 
and was ever on the alert to safeguard ker 
interests. He wasa man of sweet temper 
and pure character.” He retired from tne 
Indian Civil Service while holding the pest 
of acting Chief Secretary to the Government 
of Bombay. He was twice president of the 


` Indian National Congress; was a member 


otthe Royal Commission on Indian Ex- 


_penditure, 1895; was member of Parlia- 


ment, 1898-1910, and Chairman of tue 
Indian Parliamentary Committee, 


: Bombay’s Reception of Sir J. C. Bose 
. Bombay has given a right royal reces- 


‘tion to Sir J. C. Bose. The sale of tickets tor 


admission to his first lecture in the Royal 
Opera House, Bombay, fetched Rs. 50,009, 
some of the bexes being taken at a 
thousand rupees each. He kas been presert- 
ed with purses by the Grant College Meči- 


Surendranath Banerjea, the founder ‘and:- Cal- Society, by- the students of the Grart 


ko 


aa? 








Medical College, and by the students of 
Eombay. At,Poona also he was presented 
with a purse by the staff and students of 
Fergusson College. At the reception given 
to Prof. Bose by the Grant College Medical 
Society, Colonel Street, president of the 
Society, said : 

The members of the Society were all medical men 
oczupied in the practical work of the profession. They 
were men who knew that if they were not 
akle to make discoveries, they were able to 
appreciate the knowledge, acumen and hard work 
| waich made those discoveries possible, and the use 
wich Sir Jagadish had made of his hnowledge of 
scence, of which he was a worthy exponent in this 
ecuntry. (Hear, hear.) Truth was eternal; it was 
the same to-day as it was a thousand years ago ; but 
the knowledge of that truth was being furthered every 
dey by various discoveries, and it was on account of 
the enhancement of their knowledge of science that 
they were there, that afternoon, to wish Sir Jagadish 
a very happy and prosperous sojourn in this city, and 
to thank him for coming there;to speak to ithem and 
make their acquaintance ; and he hoped that he would 
aczept the small contribution which the Society 
w shed to make to the Bose Research [astitute. 


Resolutions carraied in Bengal Council. 


At the meeting of the Bengal Legislative 
Council held on January 22 last, one entire 
resolution, and parts of two other resolu- 
tions, moved by non-official members, 
were carried. The Hon. Babu Kishori 
Mohan Chaudhuri moved the following 
resolution : 

“This Council recommends to the Governor in 
Council that the last batch of students of the Bel- 
gachia Medical School admitted in the year 1913 and 
thase who failed for the first tim: in one or two 
sudjects in the Faculty Examination held in November, 
1€16, be granted an opportunity to appear at the 
Licentiate Examination of the State Medical Faculty 
of Bengal as has been previously allowed in the case 
of other students.” 

The resolution was’ carried, in spite of 
Government opposition, 25 voting for and 
15 against it, all non-official members, 
including Europeans, voting forit. This is 
seid to be the biggest majority by which 
Government have ever been defeated. : 

The following portion of a resolution 
moved by Babu Kishori Mohan Chaudhury 
was accepted by Government : 

“That early steps be taken to impart suitable 
instruction in improved methods of agriculture, and 
that demonstration farms be established in different 
ceatres in this Presidency.” 

The first part of a resolution, running 
as follows, moved by the Hon. Babu 
Surendranath Roy, who made a very in- 
forming speech, was also accepted by 
Government : 
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“That this Council recommends to the Governor in 
Council that the Government of Bengal do move the 
Government of India to take steps for the encourage- 
ment of the manufacture of salt in Bengal.” 


A Dishonest and Lying Comparison. 

Some Anglo-Indian papers have raised 
the alarmist ery that if Home Rule were 
granted to India, her condition would re- 
semble that of Russia. This is a dishonest 
comparison and a lying prophecy. The 
Russians have dethroned the Tsar by 
physical force; the Indian Home Rulers 
do not dream of using physical force and 
of dethroning King George V of England. 
British sovereignty would remain un- 
touched in India. The various revolution- 
ary parties in Russia have sought and 
obtained control of the army and the navy 
wholly or partially. Home Rulers here 
have specially excluded military control 
from their schemes, rhey also have of 
their own accord proposed various checks 
on popular control, such as the guber- 
natorial veto. Therefore, those who con- 
jure up the bogey of present-day Russia 
to frustrate our efforts are liars.. 

Russia ought rather to serve as a warn- 
ing to all who would keep the people de- 
prived of all administrative power and 
experience. If the Russians had been given 
power to manage their affairs under the 
Tsar asthe English do under their King, 
there would not have been this anarchy, 

Allahabad Municipality on Com- 

pulsory Education. i 

The Allahabad Municipal Board has 
declared itself against free and compulsory 
education, on the ground, among others, 
thatit would result in inconvenience in 
respect of the menial labour supply. Not 
to speak of its shameless selfishness, 
the argument is too flimsy to require refut- 
ation. It wasusedin England a century 
ago. In no civilised country where uni- 
versal free and compulsory education pre- 
vails, has domestic life become impossible 
or less comfortable-than in India of to- 
day. Everywhere in such countries labour 
has become more intelligent and efficient. 
Of course, uneducated persons can be ex- 
ploited and oppressed with greater impu- 
nity than educated persons. But no decent 
man can use that argument openly. 

In the Bombay Presidency, Bandra 
municipality has declared itself in favour 
of the free education of both boys and 
girls. Satara advocates such education for 
boys. Delhi promises to goin for it shortly. 
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DESPAIR NOT 
By SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


Thy kindred shall forsake thee, l 
and thy fruitage of hope lie dead in thedust ; 


yet despair not. 


The gloom of night shall frown upon thy road, 


and thy light fail 


thee again and again ; 
yet despair not. 


Even birds and beasts will gather round thee 
to hear thy voice 

While men of thine own house remain unmoved ; 
yet despair not. 


The gate is shut in silent menace to turn thee back ; 
knock and knock, it may never- open at all ; _ 


yet despair not. 





—————? 





THE POSTULATES OF INDIAN ECONOMICS* 
[Specially contributed to the Modern Review]. 
By RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE, M.A., P.R.S. 


| 


|EN my lecture this evening on the Postu- 
‘ff lates of Indian Economics I shall be able 
/ to give you only a rough outline of the 
Indian economic order'and ideals with a 
view to indicate very generally the scope 
and method of a new and independent 
school of Indian economics, that I have 
attempted to formulate in the course of my 
lectures in Indian Economics at the Panjab 
University. I believe that an independent 
school, working a genetic and comparative 
method withits live studies and regional 
experiments, will not only help in the solu- 
tion of Indian economic problems, but also 
contribute valuably towards the tormula- 
tion of an universal system of economics. 
The postulates of economics which 
* A lecture delivered at St. Stephen's College, Delhi, 


under the presidency of the Hon'ble Sir Sankaran 
Nair, CIE., on November 26, 1917. i 


> 
’ 


Lecturer in Economics, Calcutta University. 


Western economists have given us are only 
partially true being based on insufficient 
analyses, and however much they try to 
explain away their invalidity and inappli. 
cability to all regions and races in different 
stages:of economic evolution and under 
different environmental conditions by the 
hypothesis ot economic friction or unsur- 
mountable barriers of custom and uneco- 
nomic or extra-economic standards, the 
fact remains that, based as they are on the 
data supplied exclusively by the socio. - 
economic evclution represented by the 
Greco-Roman type, they do not showa 
full, sufficient and comprehensive insight. 
For social evolution is of different types, 
and an economics finding its hypotheses 
and principles from one type cannot be 
universal, but can furnish only universal 
generalisation. It is only on the basis of az 
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genetic and comparative study of social 
and economic institutions that a system of 
universal economics can be founded. This 
principle must be accepted before econo- 
m.cs as a science can make any real 
progress. 

Neither the subjective nor the objective 
conditions of different societies are identi- 
cal. The initial causes of society are phy- 
sical. Differences’ in external conditions 
taus initiate differences in the social struc- 
ture. Association develops the conscious 
jadividual and the conscious society. There 
is a conscious adaptation of social institu- 
tions and this varies according to physical 
conditions, historical antecedents and 
racial characteristics. Relations and acti- 
vities are valued differently, different 
choices are made, different policies are de- 
vised and different institutions established. 


Again, the economic structure in a parti. - 


cular age or country has nothing definitive 
aboutit. Institutions are always regard- 
ed as a part of the conventional apparatus 
of society. ‘They are still in the making, 
therefore, and always will be; and they 
are not accounted for by representing them 
as functions.in an orderly and rationalised 
scheme of things. An economics which re- 
gards institutions as definitive and the 
theories based on them as inviolable is 
essentially false. 

Not merely are social institutions rela- 


tive in their character but social specula-. 


tions as well. Social and economic condi- 
tions and the general intellectual outlook 
ofan age or country regulate social and 
economic thought. 

In the West social evolution has empha- 
sised the conflict between the classes and 
class conflict is the background of Western 
economic thought. 

Western economics has told us that eco- 
nomic life and activity operate under three 
conditions,—the state, private property 

`- and competition. The economic field is con- 
sidered to be a'closed list surrounded by the 
impregnable forts represented by the rigid 
and crystallised institutions of private pro- 
perty and the state. The economist was 
occupying till the latter half of the 19th 
century the supreme seat of the judge of 
the tournament. He had bound the hands 
of the state in fetters by his inexorable doc- 
trine of Laissez Faire, so that the rivalry 
and the confusion, the combat and the 
death in the melee within the boundaries 

© went unheeded. The victors were rewarded 


een ee 
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-lists overthrown, but he will not desert the 


_are the blandishments of a sense-born art, 


Indian civilisation built a sanctuary. India 


with the golden baud by Wealth, the be- 
witching queen of Love and Beauty in the 
most gorgeous robes of pomp that Luxury , 


_can imagine, and the spectators of the list 


cheered the victors amidst the grave nod- 3 
dings of the judges, and the united applause * 
was the battle-cry of Progress. But the 
day of chivalry is gone. The impregnable 
forts have been demolished. The police 
state does not stand by unconcerned. It 
aspires to become the socialistic and even 
the paternal state. But the battle conti- 
nues, for the bewitching queen is there to 
excite rivalry and her guardian the econo- 
mist is thereto tempt her aspirants into 
the combat. The judge of the combat sees 
the forts crumble down before him and his 
brazen and iron laws, the barriers of the 






























lists but hurl anathemas. The sins of 
legislators, the evils of state interference, 
the vices of paternalism and humanitarian- 
ism, the superstitions of art and religion, 
the sins of private charity, panmixia or de- 
generation,—these are the curses uttered by 
them and their school against those who 
are intruders and pacifists, while the Queen 
also allures by her smiles, and her smiles 


and she also beckons, for she is the siren of 
international commerce. She exhibits her 
jewels, and these are kingdoms and empires 
for her winners, so she is there as the queen 
of the lists and the lists are limited only by 
the four quarters of the globe. 

But bounded by the Himalayas on the 
north and the ocean on the south, the 


does not know of chivalry and tourna- 
ments, neither is India allured by the be- 
witching Queen of Love and Beauty. India 
in the shadow of the glacier-clad Himala- 
yays and the waves of the. ocean beating 
on the southern shores, dreamt dreams 
other than those of the allurements of the 
senses, of love and jealousies, combats and 
hostilities. India has dreamt not of wealth 
and possessions, nor of power and pomp, 
but of freedom and creation in a worthy 
and noble life. In the Renaissance Italy 
revered artists and painters more than the 
rich and the landed aristocracy. During 
the Inquisition, Holland loved the religious 
enthusiasts more than artists or rich 
people. In Puritan England people loved 
freedom of thought and religion more than 
wealth or political power. India through 
ages loves creation and renunciation more 
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than wealth and enjoyment. The Indian 
civilisation has developed in the Indians 
the instincts and desires to create and dis- 
tribute, rather than to appropriate and 
„exploit. The instincts to create and dis- 
` tribute are esseutially harmonious; thus 
India has avoided conflict. She has de- 
veloped institutions and beliefs which give 
the best scope for the development of the 
characteristic creative and renunciative 
impulses, The socialistic state and private 
property are the great embodiments of the 
principles of appropriation and possession 
in the West. A decentralised polity and 
communalism are the great embodiments 
of the opposite principles in India. 
Communalism is my term for the 
specific economic order and ideal that the 
Indian civilisation reprepresents. It is 
different from the individualism that the 
| West knows at present in this that it seeks 
to check its acerbities when they interfere 
with social well-being. It is diferent from 
state socialism inasmuch as it’does not 
depend on the state for economic recon- 
| struction. Its lever is neither the liberty 
of the individual nor the paternalism of 
the state, but the co-operation of inter- 
mediate, social and political groups, like 
the family, the guild, the caste, the village 
community, the functional agrarian or 
industrial groups. 
' Communalism works by social tradi- 
tions and gnoral persuasion and not by 
externally imposed laws’ and regulations. 
With regard:to the distribution of pro- 
oe Communalism emphasises that a 


r 





moderate competence for all is essential for 

| the health and active efficiency of the social 
| organism. Excessive wealth accumulated 
| in the hands of the few contaminates the 
 social-plasm., For the sake of the cells as 
: well as for the sake of the organism, com- 
munalism stands for a proper and equit- 
able distribution of wealth. “ 
For certain imperative duties of the 
community, the maintenance of the in- 
capables and the urifortunates, of inns and 
hospitals and schools and temples, com- 
munalism does not depend solely on in- 
dividual charity or on rates or taxes, but 
* ou the common lands left for society to use 
| them for such purposes. The common 
- lands of the village prevent the growth of 
| absolute destitution and attach the poor- 
| est peasant to the soil. Land nationalisa- 
, tion along one line will not be able to 
satisfy the conditions of a healthy and 





| a 
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actively efficient labour kecause it disturbs 
the normal reaction of the individual tc 
the natural environment in which he in- 
vests his bodily energies. This is the ked. 
rock of natural and physiological justice 
on which individual ownership rests. 


While recognising the imperative con- 
ditions of the use aud ownership of private 
property, communalism seeks to provide 
for the realisation of-common social ends 
not merely by and through the individual- 
ly appropriated shares of national wealth 


‘or produce but also by creating a common 


fund of natural and social resources in 
which to invest concerted energies for the 
purposes of communal well-being. 


Such purposes are defined as in the case 
-of the Debottar used only for the support 
of temples, mutts, shrines, etc., or they are 
left undefined as in the case of the village 
common lands, Britti or Mushti Bhiksha in 
the Indian economic organisation. These 
purposes will become. various and he 
multiplied as they will at the same time be 
more sociai and national in obedience to the 
development of complex social needs of 
to-day. Such an economic scheme is more 
adaptive and life-maintaining than co- 
operative colonisation based on individual 
voluntaryism which we had from Owen to 
Ruskin, ard which generally depended 
upon individuality, appropriated wealth 
and its re-distribution for the well-being of 
community. The recognition of the rights 
of the communal personality as a separate 
entity having in correspondence with its 
real nature and status a separate and in. 
dependent recognition in the corpus of the 
national dividend is absent in this scheme. 
Nor can staze-socialism from St. Simon tc 
Bebel with its inspection and inspectors 
-and its disregard of the naturalistic justice 
involved in | individual proprietorship 
satisfy the ideal. Communalism is thus 
seen to be a comprehensive ideal which will 
prevent monopolistic appropriation and 
exploitation, and at the same time secure 
the natural and physiological recoupment 
of individual and social energies necessary 
for the health and active ecficiency of the 
individual cells and the body economic, 
which is endangered by schemes of land- 
nationalisation and state-socialism. 


Communalism seeks to develop indivi- 
dual personality by adopting the methods 
of individual voluntaryism regulated not 
by externally imposed laws but by internal 
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perception of social and moral traditions. 
Communalism gives. opportunities for the 
ffee expression of natural feelings and 
human sympathies by importing the inti- 
mecies of personal relationships into the 
social organisation. Commuualism educes 
th2 corporate personality-that is latent in 
every member of society by providing for 
it an outer embodiment which exercises 
proprietary functions of its own, in the ex- 
clusive direction of social service, functions 
which are as real and concrete as those of 
individual proprietorship and set the ideal 
fcr the latter. l 

The regulation of the conditions. of 


work and of labour by the caste, tribal or. 


village bodies in the Indian economic or- 
ganisation, presents another striking differ- 
eace in the economic methods and practices 


af India and those of the West. „In her’ 


wages system India has rejected the stan- 
card of contract and the mode of competi- 
tion. India has raised and broadened the 
economic concept of the plane of living 
into a bio-sociological and ethical concept. 
I have shown in the course of my Univer- 
sity lectures in Indian Economics at 
Lahore how the village communities pres- 
eribe roughly a minimum standard of 
wages corresponding to the family needs of 
an industrial group, and this ‘varies not 


only according to the physical and social | 


conditions of work but according to the 
conditions of demand and supply and the 
quantity and quality of work demanded of 
different.classes of the village Kamins. 
The standard rate is generally 5 seers of 
grain at each harvest in the case of lohars: 


and tarkhans. It is 3 to 4 seers in the’ 


case of chamars, churahs and other village 
kamins. India regulates competition by 
ethical standards and by her criterion of 
living wages for all has developed the least 
appropriativeness that is consistent with 
self-preservation. In the wages system in 
India personal and natural ‘relationships 


are superimposed upon the contractual, and - 


the elements of vital efficiency both of the 
individual and of society are more em- 
phasiséed than what unregulated contract 
and competition tend to establish and per- 
petuate. Individual labour is a part of 
communal service in India. The labourer’s 
work is not a monotonous and mechani- 
cal method of earning wages, but is inti- 
mately connected with his place and 
his status in the scheme of social life and 
there are imported into it the intimacies 





institutions. 


of personal and social relationships which 
give it zest and grace. TIE 
One word about the stages of the devel- 
opment of social ideals and institutions 
generally. In the evolution of socio-econo- . 
mic organisation there are clearly marked 
stages. In the first stage, which may be 
termed the instinctive stage, a race in the- 


_ stress of conflict develops certain institu- 


tions, through the instinct of race-preserva- 
tion which materially help them in the 
adaptation to the natural and social en- 
vironments. In the second stage which 


‘may be designated as the empirical reflect- 


ive stage, the collective experience of the 
race gradually crystallises into certain em- 
pirical formule, norms and standards as 
well as types of social arrangement and 
In India these norms. and 

standards were transmuted into ideal ends 
which were deliberately and consciously 
organised into an all-round programme - 
of social construction and legislation, 

which we may admire even today, and by 

which we may correct the drift and laissez- 

faire of modern social policies. In the last 

stage, which is the scientific and experi- 

mental stage, and is the outcome of a 

scientific and genetic study of civilisation, 

the empirical norms and standards have 

to be criticised, and even reconstituted 

in the light of modern social sciences. The 

rigid norms and standards will now be 

transformed into ideals and policies for 

regional and social experiments which 

will be as various and multiform as the 

zones of human distribution. India has- 
always recognised the primary and ele- 

mental value of Instinct which at once 

furnishes, the material of life as well as its 

driving power for the purposes of race- 

preservation, and race-development in all 

attempts at social reconstruction. And 

this is a lesson which the Indian civilisa- 

tion furnishes to the scientific civilisation 

of the future, which tends to bind man by 

méans of abstract formulae divorced from 

life-values, and by ignoring the healthy 

and instinctive sympathies of the race, 

threatens to disintegrate society into 

irresolvable contradictions and incommen- 

surate units. 

It is in the light of the above analysis 
that the rehabilitation cr development of 
Indian social and economic institutions 
is to be considered. We cannot ignore 
that the norms and standards accepted 
and enforced by the Indians in the adap» 








` studies and experiments. 
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tation to the natural, historical and social 
environments in the past have sometimes 


- become vigid, theoretic creeds while at the 


same time we should emphasise now more 
than ever that in the preservation of the 
life-values, social and economic, which the 
race has learned in the process of histori- 
cal evolution and in its traditional recog- 
nition of the elemental value of human in- 
stincts and sympathies in social life and 
structure, we find the primary ard vital 
elements of reconstruction and progress 


- which have to be organised by us consci- 


ously and deliberately from an incipient and 
instinctive basis to etho-sociological effort 
and policy: and this in the light of the 
results of modern biological and social 
It is here that 
the real progress of race lies, not in 
uncompromising conservation nor in wild 
radicrlism, 

I have noted some of the communal 
habits. and institutions chiefly in the 
economic field which our country has 
conserved and developed. They have 


survived the attacks even of the effective - 


weapons of the modern state and the 
disruptive forces of modern industrialism. 
It is easy to regard these communal 
habits and instincts stich as the existence 
of village-common lands, the ‘demarcation 
of individual and social rights of property 
according to the interests of the agrarian 
group, as remnants of a stage of tribal 
communalisn that is fast giving way. But 
those who have some acquaintance of the 
lines of development of our village com- 
munities outside the range of a centralised 
political . organisation- will have to 
admit that in these we find a conscious 
co-ordination of individual and group 
action realising ideal ends through social 
necessities—which represents a much more 
developed stage than tribal communalism 


based on gregarious instincts and biolo- 


gical necessities. In the Punjab there is 


‘commtunalism even though kinship might 


not be a bond of union. In the Dravidian 
village communities kinship may be totally 
absent and yet there is an elaborate 
communal machinery of agrarian settle- 
ment and partition to suit the common 
interests of cultivation. -The union of 
common agricultural interests on a 
democratic basis is the support of com- 
munalism. The fact is that communalism 
has been the outcome of physiographical 
conditions—irrigated agriculture encourag- 


oa. 


ing the development of communal habi:s, 
as well as of race psychology charactoris2d 
by a native endowment of commutzal 
instincts. It is for this reason that we 
find a remarkable unity of the econon ic 
and social constitution in India represe: t- 
ed by communalism which would not haze 
been se universal if it had been a product 
only of tribal conditions. 

Communalism. is not indeed a receat 
bye-preduct nor the survival or continu i- 
tion of tribal communism. In other Jek s 
of life the emphasis of social interes s 
against individual appropriativenes 
which communalism stands for, is reflected 
in our folk-songs and folk-literature, 1 
literature and an art deriving their inspire - 
tion, feeling and ethical judgment from the 
life of the masses ; in our popular religion 
and popular church with some of tke 
great Indian Gurus like Nanak and Kavi: 
coming from the masses and yielding ai 
influence not less potent than that of th: 
Brahthinical hierarchy ;in our vast and 
finely executed plan of Punchayet anc 
caste ccuncil where the mandate of th 
people kas as much an imperative autho 
rity as the Brahminicai shastras. Indi 
vidualism as the West has it now has 
shown its evils. State socialism is recog- 
nised as a bugbear. Would it not be, 
then, in keeping with the social anc 
historical evolution of India, which is 
just tasting the bitter fruit of indivi- 
dualism, to find the lever of economic 
reconstrncticn not in the liberty of zhe 
individual, nor in the paternalism of the © 
state, but in the voluntary co-operation 
of social groups ? The materials for social 
and economic reconstruction are scattered 
broadcast ‘among our communal hakits 
and institutions in the village communities, 
economic co-operation, co-partnership in 
agriculture and in irrigation, communal 
control of industry, communal production, 
communal distribution, co-operative ccn- 
sumption, communal support of the 
intellectual classes. It is these which have 
to be reorganised, recast and even recon- 
stituted to meet the imperative demands 
of a more complex social and economic li. 

The lines of development along the 
ancient roadways of the economic evolz- 
tion of our country may be thus indicatec : 

The co-partnership in property ard 
common economic interest centered in 
agriculture have developed remarkable and 
varied forms of agricultural and industrial 
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m 1 
co-operation in our agrarian and industrial 

groups. The only way oferescuing our 

communal agriculture from the disinte- 

grating and anti-social tendencies of trade 


and capitalism lies in the renewal of the’ 


vital forms of co-operative credit and co- 


operative cultivation such as are represent- . 


ed by our indigenous lanas, basiras and 
co-operative farming and irrigation enter- 
prises by assimilating into them the ex- 


perience of the scientific organisation of 


agricaltural co-operation of the West. 


Sach forms of agricultural co-operation as, 


co-operative credit, co-operative purchase 
and co-operative sale will easily be ab- 
sorbed by the Indian agriculture on a com- 
. munal basis in which the collectivistic 
instincts are found to bea more powerful 
and effective factor in economic life and 
Geveiopment than in the world of Western 
co-operators’ ideals and aspirations. 

Tae communal supply of capital and the 
raw materials on a co-operative basis 
which will intercépt the profits of the 
middleman, and regulate unproductive 
consumption. 

The organisation of groups of guilds 
corresponding to` co-operative artisans’ 
societies, which will, on the one hand, 
protect the interests, as, well as maintain 
the standard of production and consump- 
tion of villages, and: co-ordinate , the 
economic activities of a union or federation 
of villages for the purposes of external 
trade and expansion. 

‘~he'growth of communalinstitutions on 
suca natural lines, unhampered by -alien 
forces, may ultimately lead to larger 
federal unions of various types, economic, 


social and administrative, which will arise. 


in obedience to the new and imperative 
demands of a larger national life and con- 
sciousness. . . | +43 

The establishment and maintenance of 
laboratories and schools, workshops and 
experimental stations, art schools and 
agricultural farms by the side of the old 
shines and still supported by communal 
wealth and labour, by the brahmottar, 
dohli or pun-khata. Their organisers and 
managers will still be supported, only the 
shrines will be different and the punarth of 
a ciovel kind. he f 

In the Indian villages the collective 
ownership and use of the irrigation chan- 
nels, ponds, wells and embankments are 
characteristic. The same principle of co- 
partnership in complex tools of production, 


A 
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the most remarkable characteristic of our 
economic life may be extended to the 
specialised machinery, village workshops 
and power-houses. 

By the side of the tol and the mukhtab, 
the dharmashala and the shrine, there 
should grow communal power-houses, 
owned and operated like the formeron a 
communal basis which will distribute the 
electric current for the looms and lathes 
of the village. In the case of the electric 
installation the relative costs per unit do 
not increase as in the steam plant. Thus 
the electric installation has no tendency 
to grow into large dimension as the steam- 
installation has. In fact the greater use: 
of electricity as a motive force in industry 


“will ultimately end in the decentralisation ` 


ot industry, and the multiplication of 
small workshops, which will now have no 
special disadvantages in comparison with 
the large scale establishment. Where the 
electric power is not easily available, the 
use of such petty and cheap motors, like 
the oil-engine, the gas-engine and the 
water-pressure engine which have been so 
successful for aeroplanes submarines and 
lawn-mowers will help in the rehabilitation 
of our indigenous crafts and cottage in- 
dustries, no longer left undefended against 
the inroads of Western scientific industry. 
The evils of the present industrial or-. 
ganisation which Western Industry repre-. 
sents need not be recounted. The poverty 
and the chronic unemployment in the: 
midst of unsatisfied desires of the rich and 
the poor alike, the exploitation and -the 
social justice which the present .industrial. 
organisation establishes and perpetuates, 
have caused universal unrest and dissatis-. 
faction, and it would be absurd to asso- 
ciate India’s industrial future with the, 
introduction of the de-humanised economic 
organisation of the West, for which so 
many sweeping systems of reform have’ 
been and are being advocated by western 
economists.. State-socialism does not satis- ` 
ty the ideal. For the bureaucratic machin-. 


“ery will bring about woodén routine and. 


dull monotony. In spite of the social 
advantages of the state organisation and 
control of labour and of the conditions of 
work, State-socialism. cannot but be harm-: 
ful to the development of originality and. 
initiative, and will ultimately end in tech- 
nical conservatism, and an uniform but 
low average of industrial and intellectual 
efficiency. In India, again, the state has 
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never touched more than the fringe of 


social life. This is at once the cause and 
effect of the vitality of her self-governing 
and independent village communities and 
local bodies. The nationalisation of in- 
dustries, the bureaucratic organisation of 
labour and the regulation of the conditions 
of production, distribution and trade by 
externally imposed laws will run counter 
to the lines of Indian social evolution in 
the past. Co-operation and Syndicalism 
also have their merits as well as their defi- 
ciencies, Co-operation tends to establish a 
solidarity of the interests of the capitalist 
and of the consumer. But the great defi- 
ciency of co-operative economy is that in 
its zeal’ for the increase of the dividend for 


redistribution as bonus and profits among’ 


the consumers, it is often ready to exploit 
the labourers. In some of the co-operative 
industrial establishments of the West, the 
labourers are chronically underpaid. Syn- 
dicalism similarly effects a solidarity of the 
, interests of the producer and of the capital- 
ist but forgets the consumer. Neither Co- 
operation nor Syndicalism is a comprehen- 
sive ideal which can’ effect a union of the 
interests of the producer, the. capitalist, 
and the-consumer, ‘interests which have 
been separated by the.present industrial 
order. or rather anarchy in the West. Com: 
munalism aims at amalgamating all the 
- three interests. The community which will 
direct labour and employ capital in this 
economic scheme. will -also be the natural 


guardians of the rights of producers and of 


consumers. Thus while both co-operation 
and syndicalism will not be able to wholly 
prevent industrial strife and class conflict, 
and have to depend on the state as the 
arbitrator and guardian, communalism 
which establishes and perpetuates the inte- 
gration of all the different industrial inter- 
ests, prevents industrial disputes and 
achieves social progress without the medi- 
ation of state laws and regulations con- 
cerning industrial life. Communalism se. 
cures the advantages of syndicalism by 
recognising an industrial or agricultural 
unit for purposes of government. © ` 
State socialism or a bureaucratic organ- 


isation of industry can secure an average. 
mechanical efficiency, but it. saps at the 


roots of individual initiative and enterprise; 


and separating the labotrer from an inter- 


est and enthusiasm in the work and its 
management, it violates the justice of pri- 
vate property and the imperative necessity 


*unarrested development of creative 
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of self-direction, Communalism allows in- 
dividual rights in property but empza- 
sises social interests. Communalism star ds 
for the direct control of the labourer over 
his work, and its management and for an . 
equitable demarcation of individual aad 
social rights in property. The unit of com- 
munal activity is a functional unit, an 
agrarian or industrial group in the zor2s 
of agrarian and industrial distribution. It 
stands therefore. for self-direction for t1¢ 
JE- 
pulses, forart and craftsmanship, for tie 
expression of ideals, the joy of a new erea- 
tion and ‘the happiness and dignity sf 
labour. Communalism ensures the avan- 
tages of co-operation by regulating indus- 
try in the interests of consumers. But 
unlike co-operation and trades-unionism t 
does not make the membership of the ecv- 
nomic organisation compulsory for tle 
participation of its special benefits which 
do not correspond with the benefits for the 
entire community. In communalism tle 
economic organisation is meant forall. it 
is the regulation of industry by the con:- 
munity in the interest of all as consumers, 
and not as representing special and ex- - 
clusive class interests. The individucl 
works, not representing the interests cf 
his class. as the labourer, the consumer 
or capitalist, or as representing the 
unified interests of two of the above 
classes. He is there-as a member of tha 
community as a whole and his individual 
industry is a direct means of communal 
service. That is wanting in syndicalism, 
which is in consequence coming to bə 
associated in the West with the red-fla; 
‘and revolutionary outbursts. 

A regional or functional unit, an indas- 
trial or an agrarian group, democratically 


_ organised in industry, will carry on indus 


trial activities, and there will be developec 
out of these, larger federal industrial o: 
agricultural unions which will meet thc 
growing demands of expanding trade anc 
business, with the government not absol 
utist and exploitative under deminating 
central organs, but democratic and federa 
rising layer upon layer from the lower 
communal stratifications on the broad and 
stable basis of industrial democracy. The 
communal structure of Indian industry is 
like a Matt or temple, hoary in age, with 
some weeds ‘here and there and some 
stones loose and others which have come 
out. The vast mass of agricultural end 
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industrial population democratically or- 
ganised in industry and social life repre- 
sents the solid bed-rock on which a 
beautiful superstructure was built, a 
. monument of mechanical skill, efficiency 


and enterprise, whichin the days of yore. 
was well-known to the Babylonian cara-. 


veneers and the Chinese merchants, the 
Phoenician sailors and the Roman 
grandees. That magnificent fabric which 
was built by Indian labour that exchanged 
itselffor Persian gems and Chinese silk, 
Roman coins and eastern spices fell into 
decay. : i - 
The capitalistic system of Western iùn- 
dustry is on the contrary like a. pyramid 
built on an apex. Men who work and toil, 
and create the wealth are at the building 
cf the employer who orders the work to be 
done and enjoys the largest measure of the 
wealth they make. And yet the men who 
work and toil and penniless, have achieved- 
political’ democracy. A penniless omni- 
‘potence is an unsupportable presence. A 
free and compulsory education makes -the 
injustice intolerable. Thus the whole 
super-structure is now toppling down, a. 
political , democracy cannot tolerate an 
jadustrial oligarchy. 
India will not rear a western pyramid 
on an apex in her own soil. She will mend’ 
her own temple, build it anew by commun-. 
al labour and enterprise, but this time the: 
structure will be more magnificent than it 
was in the past—the foundations of indus-, 
trial democracy wider and deeper. The 
labourer will, bring the brick and clay and 
the merchants the stones and jewels for 
the temple. - The best handicraftsmen will 
supply the golden lamps and the silver 
utensils for the ritual, the artists will 
decorate the temple-walls and reproduce 
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in marble and canvas the prophetic visions 
of the great teachers, dreams of a Parlia- 
ment of Man, and of the Socialistic Con- 
federation Labour, dreams of peace and 
good-will which have been shattered in the 
historic process: When the auspicious 
hour arrives the priest will beckon the 
devotees and they will traverse the widest 
limits of the earth, and bring all races and . 
‘nationalities to assist at the solemn func- 
tion, the worship of the God of the temple, . 

e the symbol ofa common humanism, and 
acommon cosmism. The bells will peal 
forth and these will be the harmonies of 
justice and peace. The lamps will be light- 
ed and these will be the glows of love and 
incense of reverence for a. common human- 
ism and a common cosmism. . Suddenly . 
the veil is lifted. The races behold that 
the God of the temple has become real, 
many and moving and the races behold 
that they themselves are moving in a pro- 
cession, moving toa common destiny and 
that’ the procession is the evolution of 
history. ‘Soon the races learn from the lips 
of the priest: that the destiny is represen- 
ted by Dharma (culture), Artha (wealth), 
Kama (desire), and Moksha (freedom) and 
that the method (sadhana) is peace, peace 
between race and race, between class and 
class, and between man and man, In 
society, in industry, in politics and in wis- 
dom, the common destiny of nations can 
be achieved through peace, not conflict ; 
through character that creates and distri- 
butes, not individualism that appropri-. 
ates and exploits. That is the message of 
India breathed forth by her immemorial] 
village shrine on the bank of the sacred 
river, a message of peace and well-being in 
industry and social life, and of joy and 
freedom in individual life. 


_ THEISM IN RELATION’ TO MODERN PROBLEMS 
OF LIFR* 


-JE all know that in modern times, in 
` every sphere of life, in politics, 
“economics, art and morals, pro- 

blems knock loudly at every door and par- 


* A paper read at the All-India Thelstic Confer- 
ance, 1917. : 


ticularly at the door of religion, as reli- 
gion, in the past, dominated all the inter- 
ests of life and is still believed to exercise. 
the function of idealising and harmonising. 
all interests. ‘Whether religion still exer.’ 
cises that function is doubtful, for there are 











- type of theism ought to be able to possess 


} 
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many signs that point to the contrary and 
the feeling of the hollowness of the tradi- 
tional theisms and ‘beliefs and practices 
seems to be growing and gaining ground 
every day. The very fact that a vast med- 
ley of new cults and beliefs has arisen in 
recent times, is a proof of the unrest in the 
religious world. Of course, it may be very 
well conceived in the abstract that a higher 


the answers to all questions that might 
ever be broached. But fortunately, this— 
has been the salutary teaching of history 
that such an abstract perfection of religion 
has never existed at any time and can 
never be found to be in existence anywhere, 
and that,therefore, as needs change, taking 
new shape and direction, religious views 
are bound to change also. 

‘In fact, the very effort of solving the 
outstanding problems in various depart- 
ments of life in a thoroughly scientific 
manner, in a word, the effort to know the 
contents of life in théir fullness, has 
brought into being quite a number of new 
sciences, e.g., Social Psychology, the Psy- 
chology of Religion, Anthropology, Socio- 
logy etc., to`name only afew. Now ifit 
is to be assumed that this new stirring of 
the waters will result in vital and momen- 
tous changes in every other sphere of life in 
the shape of revaluation of old values, read- 
justment of old orders and rehabilitation 
of old ideals and symbols—but in the 
sphere of religion alone, it ‘will effect no 


_change—we can very well dismiss that 
‘ assumption as absurd and untenable and 


not worthy of consideration at all. 

It is more-than obvious to-day that the, 
old conception of God as the Absolute, has 
faded into darkness with the dawning of 
the new ideal of society as a federation in 
which each individual shall find full-scope 
for realisation of his corporate life. There- 
fore, it has become impossible for us to 
think of God as a Being outside ourselves, 
as notin and of the corporate life of hu- 
manity. - There can be no place for an un- 
qualified or superhuman God, eternally 
perfect and infinitely distant in the view of 


y God of the modern man. The God in whom. 


we live and move and have our being is a 
God who is ourselves, who is in and of the 
total process of the universe. He must be 
a God who isin the midst ‘of the endless 
stress and strain, the struggles and tribu- 
lations of society. He must be in the 
innermost heart of the cosmic and the 
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social evolution. In the theisms of th: 
past, whether in the Christian or in th: 
Hindu theisms, the relation between Gou 
and the human being was that of spirit tc 
spirit. -The human spirit, isolated fron 
its environments and freed from the bond 
ages which bind it to the world, sought 
communion with the supreme spirit and 
experienced a type of Mukti or deliverance 


- which.had its expression in a state of rap- 


turous world-consciousness, when, in the 
words of Wordsworth, it “saw into the 
lite of things’, or realised all objects as one 
as the Vedanta would say. In the patk of 
knowledge, this type of deliverance was 
pronounced as the highest. Inthe path of 
Bhakti or devotion or in the path of 
Karma or service, the ultimate end was to 
abnegate self altogether and to_be absorb- 
ed into the Divine love, as alone resigning 
unto the alone. The highest saying of the 
scriptures, whether Christian or Hindu, 
would be, “I and my Father are one”, as 


. Christ said, or “Two birds sit in the same 


tree ; one tastes of its fruits and the other 
beholds” as we read in the Upanishad. In 
the theisms of the past, there is no message 
ot the individual seeking his Mukti or deli- 
verance in corporate life, in the life of hu- 
manity—the individual without trying to 
throw off his natural boncages and limita. 
tions, endeavouring to realise the Divine 
in and through them. There is no word of 
isolated individual salvation in the reli- 
gious consciousness of man to-day,—rather 
in the salvation of all humanity in its ia- 
tegrity is the salvation of each. And such 
a view is the best fitted, it seems, to the 
spirit of modern times than the old views 
of theisms of the past. 

‘But while I am laying too much stress 
on evolutional thought .and mass-con- 
sciousness and discarding the position that 
no view in any sphere of thought has tlie 
privilege of remaining unchanged, I am 
fully alive to the fact that there are certain 
elements, certain beliefs, disciplines and 
experiences, in every type of theistic faith, 
which cannot pass away with the onrol- 
ling tide of change but must stand out, 
defying all changes throughout eternity. 
Take for instance, the Christ-idea in Chris. 
tian theism, the idea of sacrifice and atone- 
ment aud the humanity of God. It isim- 
possible for the modern scientific world to 
accept those ideas in their crude and physi- 
cal interpretation and we know what that 
interpretation is, But the value of those 
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very ideas, when taken as eternal symbols 
cf the spiritual consciousness of man, çan- 
rot be overrated. Humanity, in its total- 
ity, in the march of history, is bearing the 
cross, is undergoing a huge sacrifice, and 
atoning for the sins of all and will ulti- 
mately be resurrected into a new life, new 
hopes, new visions, new orders. And is 
not God that humanity in “the spiritual 


unity-of its mass-life’ ? That is the Christ ` 


of to-day. Then again, every individual, 
who is a living limb of’ the great body of 
humanity, has to go through the same 
experiences in his individual life. In fact, 
the same experiences of crucifixfon and re- 
surrection are almost daily happening in- 


himeghrough the chastening sorrows of- 


many a overturn of fortune, trials, crosses, 
disappointments, defeats and-deaths. 
„The present world-war offers us a vision 
of the crucifixion of the living Christ, the 
God of Humanity, Yetat the same time, 
do we not feel in our heart of hearts that 
there will be a greater, a more marvellous 
resurrection of Christ in the years to come? 
Hence, it will be needless for us to concern 


ourselves any longer with the supernatural - 


and the miraculous elements in Christian 
theism. All the same, the need is strong 
and will yet be stronger of acknowledging 
the eternal and the permanent elements -of 
it, in the reconstruction of universal theism. 

` I said a little while ago that there is no 
plaee for an absolute God in the scheme of 
modern théism. Should we therefore dis- 
miss the Hindu Adwaita or monistic doc- 
trine which has been the bedrock of Hin- 
duism from very aticient times? Certain- 
ly not. 
ted and the eternal values of its beliefs and 
experiences have to be duly acknowledged 


and transformed into harmony with our, 


new insights. 

In modern times, that mighty task was 
accomplished by Raja Rammohun Roy 
whom we rightly call the prophet of the 
modern age. While agreeing in fundament- 
al positions with Sankaracharya, he wrote 
an independent commentary of.the Vedan- 
ta Sutras making room for ethics and 
social life, and thereby liberating the 
Vedanta from the shackles of medizvalism. 
He held that the ultimate self of Brahma 
is Nirguna or unqualified and unknowable, 


but “the world is manifested as real in 


Him”. In his cosmic vision, Brahma was 
variedly manifested in nature, in the 
human mind, in society, politics; law, arts 


- 


For that also has to be reinterpre-' 
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and civilisation. Thus, on the one hand, 
it was Rammohan who clearly perceived 
that the various interests of life must not 


be dominated by religion, but must 
grow autonomously and independently 


and on the other, it was he, who more 
than anybody else, in his age, whether 
in the east or in the west, realised that all 
those differentiated and .autonomous 
interests of life should be held together in 
Brahma, the Infinite One. Therefore, the 
Hindu monotheism of the Vedanta was 
modernised by Rammohun Roy in_ the 
sense that it no longer remained an 
abstract unity divested of life to be realised 
by throwing off all kinds of bondage, but 
became a vital organic unity whose con- 
tents were filled by life itself. ; 

I hope I have been able to make clear in 
as brief a space as possible the fundament- 
al position of modern theism as I under- 
stand it, and also how the permanent 
elements in the past theisms may be read- 
justed and reconciled with the’ present, 
taking new meaning and force in the pro- 
cess of transformation. | 

. I may now pass in review some of the 
world problems, viz., the Race-problem, the 
International problem, the problem of the 
State and the Individual, and the Capital 
and the Labour problem and show how 
wonderfully- the key to the solution of 
those problems lies in the hands of modern 
theism, if, of course, +he end of theism is’ 
the realisation of God in and through the 
mass-life of humanity. Let us, then, take 
up the greatest problem of all (except one, 
of course, the problem of man and woman) 
—the problem on whose solution depends 
the peaceand concord of all humanity, viz., 
the race-problem. It is not a mere problem. 
of Anthropology, but a much larger ques- 
tion affecting civilisation most vitally, for 
with it are closely interwoven the problems 
of internationalism, and of war, and such 
minor problems as those of immigration 
and the colour-bar, ete. I shall try to 
show how its solution depends on theism 
as we understand it. 

It must be admitted that some races 
there are, that either by virtue of belonging 
to higher stocks or because placed in favour- - 
able natural environments and circum. 
stances, are endowed with peculiar excel- 
lences which dre found to -be absent in 
other races. Those excellences have natur- 
ally helped the superior races to stride 
much ahead in civilisation and culture, 
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and as a consequence, the inferior and the 
backward peoples have been subject to 
wholesale exploitation by the higher races 
and sometimes to ruthless extermination 
also, as in the case of the native peoples of 
Australia and‘America. 

The sense of racial superiority is bound 
to foster an attitude of pride and hatred 
on the one hand and of thoughtless impo- 
sition and domination on the other. It 
cannot be denied that the western races 
have this attitude towards the rest of the 
peoples of the world. Hence, their obtuse- 
ness of ‘understanding is remarkably dis- 
played when they have to estimate and 
evaluate a new type of social polity or 
religious culture or philosophy, absolutely 
alien to their own. Their own standard 
must be the measure of all kinds of excel- 
lences and anything that falls short of it 
must be dismissed at once as not worth 
the attention. This obtuseness, this utter 
lack of sympathy and insight bred in the 
spirit of race-pride., has its inevitable 
nemesis in creating a cleavage even 
amongst the civilised races themselves. 
Therefore, we see that race-antagonism 
becomes a permanent facton of disturbance 
among most nations of the west although 
they vaunt themselves on having been 
uniquely successful in absorbing different 
race-elements in the higher unity of the 
Nation. 

The solution of this problem may be 
two-fold. First, by process of struggle 
and elimination, there may. ultimately 
evolve a super-race of super men, as 
Neitszche would say and the weaker races, 
proving unfit in the struggle of nations, 
must go to the wall. But alas! that claim 


of super-race put forward by the Germans’ 


is being dashed to the ground every day 
and every moment in the present war. 
The other solution is to recognise the 
claims of the weaker races as having" first 
and foremost the right to exist and second- 


ly the right to develop their intrinsic and. 


inherent worth with the active co-opera- 
tion and sympathy of the races already ad- 
vanced in the procession of history. This 
second solution, it is obvious, can never be 
feasible unless, in the words of Eucken, we 
“Upbuild humanity from within’ And 
Eucken himself says, “This cannot be done 
without a profound deepening of life, and. 
thisin turn is not possible ‘without reli- 
gion.” For, itinvolves clearly a sacrifice 
on the'part of the higher races with respect 
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to the lower ones—the higher races must 
come down from their proud heights to 
elevate the peoples who are down. 

And.if religion cannot persuade them tc 
do’so, sheer necessity—the law of com 


. pensation—will one day compel them tc 


come down, For, humanity is organic 
and cannot suffer any of its limbs tc 
become weak and disabled without the 


` entire body being affected ; and humanity 


is God and how can we hurt Him without 
being hurt ourselves ? Thus, the new 
humanistic religion, having its expression 
in engendering a universal sympathy, can 
alone change the entire outlook of the 
proud nations and fill them with a sense of 
God-given responsibility for the uplift of 
the down-trodden races and with a love 
and spirit of service, unprecedented and 
unknown heretofore. It may be presaged, 
that the free interchange of the best and 
the highest products of culture among the 
nations, in the distant future, will be a 
kind of new religion and international 
burdens and duties will form part of the 
paraphernalia of new sadhaus and prac. 
tices of the cult of the religion of human. 
ity. 

Beeston when we come to the next 
problem, the international problem, we see 
again quite clearly, that unless active in- 
ternational relations are religiously culti- 
vated in various ways and through diverse 
agencies, and unless races and nations 
learn to cherish love and sympathy and 
respect for one another by seriously trying 
to enter into the life of one another sympa- 
thetically and to help it on toits develop- 
ment in its own lines, in as many ways as 
possible, even at the cost of sacrifice, any 
number of Peace Conferences or arbitra- 
tioris and ‘patchwork panaceas of that 
kind or hollow diplomacies will utterly fail 
to solve the problem of war, which ‘will 
remain a permanent institution in all 
states,a dynamite nourished underneath 
the fair fabric of civilisation ready to blow 
it up at any moment. There must be per- 
manent institutions of various kinds, Inter- 
national Parliaments of religion, of edu- 
cation, of social programmes, of science 
and art, of commerce and industries, ir 
order that nations may interchange 
thoughts and ideas and experiments freely 
and establish good will and understand- 
ing among, themselves, in such a way as 
to make mutual rancour and hatred im- 
possible. Here, also, we see that the new 
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theism whose fundamental position is 
that God ishumanity in the spiritual ‘unity’ 
of its mass-life, can offer the best solu- 


“tion to the problem of internationalism. 


Closely allied with the international 


problem is the problem of the state- 


versus the individual, and there also the 
idea is coming more and more into the 
foreground among political thinkers, that 
the present form of the state does not 
sufficiently safeguard the freedom of the 
individual. There ought to be different, 
corporate, and voluntary organizations to 
represent different interests and to provide 
for greater individual initiative. The 
state must be a federation of all those 
organizations and the same principles that 
will mould the state will also hold good 
in the International scheme of federation— 
the freedom of the individual must be the 
great goal of both, freedom in the. sense of 
affording opportunities for developing the 
creative impulses of man in corporate life. 
There also we feel the need of theism, as 
we understand it, for that alone can 
invest man with infinite worth and unique- 
ness, in as much as it apprehends the 
universal in the individual, it declares 
every individual as an incarnation’: of 
Universal Humanity. 

The problem of internationalism, the 
problem of war, and the problem of the 
state and the -individual are vitally 


.cannected with the problem of capital and 


labour which, as everyone knows, is 
another outstanding problem in European 
countries at the present age. The conflict 
between capital and labour is also a war 
—a war between class and class and as 


such, it is no less disastrous than that’. 


which is waged to-day by self-interested 
nations among. themselves. The various 
schemes ‘suggested towards settling this 
conflict, viz., socialism and syndicalism and 
the rest, which imagine that -there is 
needed only some tinkering of the existing 
system, and that ifrents and profits can be 
captured and labour be enriched with them, 
all will be well,—are so very materia- 
listic that, ipso facto, they.are bound to be 
unsatisfactory. Itis not within my capa- 
city to go into the intricate question of 
Economics, but from the theistic position, 
we see clearly that what the labourite 
needs most is not merely less of toil and 
more of wages but healthy and cheerful 
surroundings and some amount of leisure 
and opportunities which the upper few of 
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society enjoy at the expense of the social 

helots. This is what Ruskin and William 

Morris strongly-insisted upon. Therefore, 

in. order to give the labourers this leisure, 

the “possessive impulses’ as Bertrand 

Russel calls them, must make greater room 
" for the creative ones. 

The peoples whose energies are mainly 
employed in piling up- wealth must ulti- 
mately realise that wealth for wealth’s sake 
will result in killing social weal and in 
transforming, as Ruskin says, ‘weal-th’ 
into ‘ill-th.’ But this-is a large order. Be- 
fore it can come into being, there must be 
a mutual sharing of responsibilities and 
powers between the landowner and the 
serf, the capitalist and wage-earner—there 
must be'a sense of mutual dependence and 
complimentariness between them. Why 
should the serf be considered an ‘instru- 
ment of the land-owner and not the land- 
owner'an instrument of the serf? Again 
we are confronted with a` condition 
absolutely depending on a new ‘ religious 
consciousness which‘will intensify the sense 
of corporate life. 

But Ido not wish to go into problem 
after problem, for we cannot exhaust 
problems. It would be like getting into a 
labyrinth without any means of exit any- 
where. What I wish to bring out very 
clearly to-day is that when the meaning 
of salvation in modern theism is that in 
the salvation of humanity is the salvation 
of the individual and when, therefore, the 
truths and sadhaus of past theisms are also 
incorporated into the present, by directing 
them towards humanitarian ends, to- 
wards the development of mass-consciotis- 
ness in the individual, then alone can 
theism hold.the key to the solution of all 
problems, otherwise not.The end of theism 
should be that the individual must realise 
God in the mass-life as the Captain and 
Guide of humanity, and as the friend 
„and co-worker of the individual. l 

I have finished. In my address, I have 
had little to say about faith. Lest it should 
be thought that I had advocated mere 
intellectualism, I desire strongly to say 
that-I do not believe in that intellectualism 
which is nothing but intellect at play, in- 
tellect at gymnastics and on parade. “But, 
all the same, I believe very strongly that 
the place of intellect in theistic faith is very 
great. Faith,in order to be creative, must 
use the intellect in grasping and getting 
into the heart of the problems of life. The 
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Bitahmo Samaj, in the past, had fearlessly 
stood face to face before the problems, 
then topmost in the age andin the country. 
Should we not, therefore, have every 
reason to hope that” Hindu theists in our 
own times would similarly grapple with 
the world-problems and put their faith to 
the test to obtain a real mastery over 
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them ? For itis faith alone that can meke 
the glad announcement that the unen, ` 
the “one far-off divine event,” is nct a 
mere dream or a, phantasy, but the rezlizy 
of all realities, which must dawn some duy 
on the horizon across the teeming dark- 
ness of doubt and despair. 

AJITKUMAR CHAKRAVARTY. 








= THE ORIGIN OF INDIAN DRAMA 
By PROFESSOR SURENDRANATH Das GUPTA, M.A. 


r is interesting to notice that though the 


invention of the dramatic or the theat- 

rical art may appear to proceed directly 
from our imitative instinct yet all nations 
are not equally fortunate in the possession 
of this wonderful source of enjoyment. The 
Egyptians were a ‘great people, but they 
had no theatrical representations among 


_ them while the Etruscans had. The name 


‘Histrionic” in ‘“‘Histrionic Art” is derived 
from the Etruscan word “‘Histrio,’’an actor. 
The Arabs.and Persians though possessed 
of a rich literature were unacquainted with 
it.* It was the same with Europe in the 
middle ages and it was only in the fifteenth 
century that the European stage bloomed 
into life with the allegorical and religious 
pieces called the ‘‘Moralities’” and- the 
“Mysteries”. Amongst the Greeks them- 
selves who were very widely spread, it was 
only in Attica that all the great drama- 


. tists of Greece were born. The Spaniards 


and the Portuguese are neighbours, but 
though the former possess a great 
dramatic literature, the latter have hardly 
accomplished anything in this direction. 
The Germans have not also been so success- 
ful in this as in other departments of 
literature while the practical mind of the 
English people however has proved to be 
eminently fitted for such a literature. 
Indians were particularly fortunate in’ 
possessing a glorious dramatic’ literature 


* The Passion Plays commemorating the tragical 
fate of Hasan and Huseyn, the translated drama 
“Vazier of Lankaran” of Mirza Zafar from the 
Azerbaijan Turkish of Fath Ali, “The Pleader, of the 
court”, “The bear that knocked down the robber,” 
“Monsieur Tourdien Mustaali Shah’ are works of 
quite modern times. 





and it may be asserted with a degree of 
certainty that some of these at leas: w Il 
not in any way suffer, when comparcd 
with the ablest productions of Shakespeare. 
This literature dates back to a period, 
which the fingers of history donotindiczte. 


‘For not only do we read in Kalidas (wko 


is generally put before Christ) of drama- 


tists Bhasha, Saumilla, and Kabipu-r:, 


who had attained a great celebrity ia h.s 
time, but even in the Mahabhashyez we 
read of a Kansabadha Nataka and we 
know that Patanjali the Bhashyakar vho 
was a contemporary of Menander florr su- 
ed in the middle of the 2nd century E.C. 
When along with these we consider ile 
elaborate growth of dramatic requ_re- 
ments as mentioned in Bharata’s Natz - 
shastra, recognised to be an work of h ga 
antiquity on all hands, we are led tọ 
believe that the Indians had been exper - 
menting on the dramatic art from a ver7 
long time,—possibly many centuries before 
the birth of Christ; and Bharata was 
probably the last great compiler of -h2 
varied requirements of the theatrical er., 
for from Kahola’s work we know laz 
Bharata was only one of the many who 
wrote upon the subject. 

The general name of a dramatic de- 
monstration in Sanskrit is Rupa oz 
Rupaka. It is called Rupa, (form o- 
colour) as it has a visible form as demons- 
trated by the acting of the piece and ia 
this it is akin to “Theatre” from ‘Tkeat- 
ron” to see. It is called Rupaka (sim le) 
as it is an imitation of the different pa~t: 
of the career of a great man or a group o° 
men regarded both from the point of viou 
of matter as well as of impersonaticn 
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7 ’ . 
. The name Rupaka which is at once more 


appropriate than either drama of theatre, 
helps us to conceive them from their 
paint of view as playful imitation ; this 
imitation is however not limited to any 
particular phase of character, like those 
of children in impersonating and playing 
the parts of a father, shop-keeper or a 
school-master, bat consists in the harmo- 
nious blending of the different stages of 
human life and experience as manifested in 


‘individuals. Thus Dasarupaka defines it 


as wawtqafa, or the imitation of the dif- 
ferent stages of the hero and of other 
individuals ‘connected with him. . The 
objects with which these imitative repre- 
sentations were performed by the actors 
were those of infusing themselves with 
the spirit of the action and of the charac- 
ters involved in them and of infecting the 
audience with the same. ‘Thus the activity 
of the dramatic art on the part of the 
actor consists in/evoking within himself 
the same feelings that the author has 
lived through and of evoking among his 
audience by means of certain external 
signs and movements the very same 
feelings that he has lived through, so that 
they may also be infected with these 
feelings and experience them. This activity 
which is the secret charm of this art is in 


Sanskrit technically called arafa arate 
(the activity of universalisation). ` It is 


no~doubt true that such representations. 


are found to have a great influence over 


the people either for good or for bad.. 


Plato, possibly afraid of the corruptive 
influence of drama, proposed the entire 
banishment of the dramatic poets from 
his ideal republic. There are many 
Puritans even in the present day who are 
afraid of all dramatic representations 
and are not content unless these are 
stuffed with all sorts of moral and reli- 
gious precepts which they intend to 
convey to the people through this means. 
No real work of art can grow under such 
external control or pressure and it is grati- 
fying to find that the old Sanskrit poets 
and critics understood it thoroughly well. 
Thts we find that though they were con- 
scicus'of the great educative efiects of 
drama, yet they put it down as being of 
only minor importance. Thus we find that. 
Dhananjaya in describing the object of 
drama says that to those who seek utility 
or education merely as the object of drama 
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and are not capable of taking it for dhe 
enjoyment it offers, I should like to bid 
adieu for ever. Bharata himself describes it 


as a mtata which has the same meaning 


as the English word “Play”. It is curious 
to notice that many people in our country 
even at the present time do not understand 
it and are anxious out of their patriotic, 
moral or religious fervour to demand that 
the highest perfection of drama or poetry 
naturally depends upon their containing a 
large number of moral or religious maxims 
6r an ideal of life. 

Coming to the vexed question of the 
origin of Indian drama we find that these 
were first enacted in the festivities which 
were celebrated after a successful campaign 
of the Aryans amongst their aboriginal or ` 
other foes. Thus we readin the Bharata 
Natyashastra :— 


aaafaq wane fagaga: 
We erra T aes, eral 
aaa sqafater aut gar: gefa: 
ea zazna gaian ~ 


i.e., at the time of celebrating the victory 
of Indra, the drama was first enacted at 
the Mahendra hill, and the theme ‘of the 
representation: was the defeat of ‘the 
demons by the gods with Indra at their 
head and the acting consisted in showing 
the dispersion of the terrified demon in 
agony. SNE 
We again read in the same work that as 
time went on, and as such kinds of dramas: 
became the favourite pastime of the people, 
those demons who being subjugated were 
living with the gods and came often to see 
the plays, were highly mortified at this 
strange mode of enjoyment with the gods 
at their expense‘and began to create every 
disturbance to spoil the performance of the 
play. Thus there was an open fight with 
the demons who were put to rout by 
Indra. Butitso happened that on every 
occasion of such performance, the demons 
came and. disturbed the play. So for the. 
safety of the performance, it became neces- 
sary to build a protected stage which 
might be guarded on all sides in order to 
prevent. the inrush of the.demons. But 
when this even was not sufficient for the 
purpose, the gods were forced to listen to 
their demands. It was then declared, that 
the drama should no longer be treated as 
a means of ridiculing the demons or glori- 
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fying the gods over their defeat. From ‘this 
time forth the drama began to be treated 
as an enjoyment open for all, and unoffend- 
ing to any party as it became, it gradually 
began to exert a wholesome influence 
upon all people, which has been described 
by Bharata in detail from diverse points 
of view. ; 

The truth contained in this myth about 
the occasion which first gave rise to the 
performance of dramas receives further 
corroboration when we consider the differ- 
ent antiquated varieties, most of which 
only exist in name. Thus we see that there 
were ten kinds of dramas or Natyas: (1) 
Nataka, (2) Prakarana, (8) Bhana, (4) 
Dima, (5) Vyaoga, (6) Samabakara, (7) 
Bithi, (8) Anka, (9) [hamriga and (10) Pra- 
hasana. Ofthese the Bhana being of the 
narrative type probably represents the 
earliest development. Here the narrator 
himself narrates the story (heroic or other- 
wise) and in doing so often adopts the 
mode of an imaginary dialogue, and 
shapes his speech as if it has been delivered 
in response to imaginary questions put to 
him by persons who do not show them- 
selves on the stage. As it is easy to under- 
stand, it cannot consist of more than one 
act. The next development of the Bhana 
type is found in the other one-act drama 
Bithi, which was played generally with 
ane actor, although another was also 
sometimes introduced. It consisted mainly 
of punning and playing with words, and 
making shows of nice and playful turns of 
speech, and was generally accompanied 
with dancing and music. The other one- 
act drama the Anka, was a distinct devel- 
opment on the other two as it had a dis- 
tinct dominant emotion’ or passion of 
sorrow and consisted probably of a 
number of personages. It had a martial 
theme but the method of demonstration 


was still narrative. (aat ye faataa aut aa- 
wat). The sorrowful note consisted in 


the disastrous effects of battles upon 
domestic life, resulting in the helpless 
wailing of women. This was in fact the 
only form of tragedy (if it is used merely 


to include those which havea sad or dis.. 


astrous ending) that can be traced in the 
history of Hindu drama. 

It is easy to see that in neither of these 
we come to the proper dramatic stage as 
there is no development of action or emo- 
tion in them, The Anka however stands 
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on the transition ground, and makes the 
first step towards the passage of the nar- 
rative to the dramatic stage. 

Coming to the dramatic stage the 
Vyaoga, the one-act drama, deserves our 
first consideration. Next to this comes the 
Samabakara, the Ihamriga and the Dima. 
The one-act drama Vyaoga was a martial 
play consisting of ‘numerous actors des- 
cribing the event ofa day. The peculiarity 
of the quarrel which forms the basis of this 
play was this that it did not originate 
overa woman. It was strictly forbicden 
in plays of this type, to introduce either 
the amorous or the ludicrous emotion. 

The Samabakara was a three-act drama 
dwelling upon the fighting of the Devas 
and the Asuras and the emotion to be 
developed was the marzial or the heroic. 
The peculiarity of this drama was this 
that though the unity of interests brought 
together the different characters, their 
united action led to a diversity of effects 
with reference to the individual characters 
concerned. It generally dwelt with sieges, 
battles and the misfortunes which attend- 
ed it. It ended however in the glorious 
achievements of the victorious party. 

The Ihamriga was a four-act drama 
and quarrels which followed the snatching 
and forcing away of girls from their 
parental guardianship for the purpose of 
marriage formed its subject-matter. It 
however so ended that actual battles and 
slaughter were prevented through proper 
negotiations at the right moment in the 


-right direction. | 


. The Dima was also a four-act drama 
and dealt with all the other emotions 
except the ludicrous and the amorous. The 
plot generally consisted in the demonstra- 
tions of anger and resulted in battles of 
disastrous effects. 

„The Nataka form of drama, with which 
we are ail familiar as being the most com- 
mon among the varieties now extant? 
generally consisted of acts varying from 
five to ten. The dominant emotions dis- 


_played herein were either the amorous or 


the heroic and the plot was generally taken 
from history, tradition or tales made 
familiar to the people by previous writers. 


- Sakuntala of Kalidas is the best work ot 


this type. 

The Prakarana which was perhaps the 
only form of developed social drama re- 
sembled the Nataka in all external arrange- 
ments of acts, metres, etc.” Its plot hew- 
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ever related to social matters and was 
inverted by thedramatist and not borrow- 
ed from any old tale. The characters were 
taken from all strata of society and in this 
sense it may be distinguished as being the’ 
only form -of non-aristocratic drama. 
Among the dramas of this type the Mrich- 
chhakatika (the toy cart) of Sudraka is 
probably the best and ‘most well-known. 
This completes all the varieties of drama.-. 
tic representation with the exception of 
Prahasana. Butin connection with these 
we may mention another common mode of 
representation, called the Natika which 
was a four-act drama displaying the 
domestic amours of a king’s harem. It 
generally related the advances of love made 


by the king towards a maid or a com- . 


panion of the queen, with impediments and 
obstructions thrown in the way by the 
queen herself. It generally however énded 
in the success of the king and the discovery 
that the maid herself was a princess in 
‘disguise. ` - 

Adter this short review of the previous 
stages through which the Indian drama 
evolved, we may point out with advantage 
that the earlier stages of the Hindu drama 
were all based upon the exploits of war. 


Thus beginning with the transition of the- 


narrative into the dramatic form in the 


Utsrishtanka we have to pass through the- 


Vyaoga, Samabakara, [hamriga and ‘the 
Dima before we come to the Nataka stage, 
and these are all based upon heroic and 
martial exploits and the emotions display- 
ed are generally those of heroism and 
anger. - The glories of the victor and the 
disastrous misfortunes of the vanquished 
were the principal objects of these repre- 
sentations. Turning again to the pages 
of Bharata Natya-shastra for mythical 
corroboration we find that after the con- 
struction of the stage the. first dramas 
that were staged were the Samabakatra 
ahd the Dima. Evenin the- Nataka stage 
we find that this was also oftwo types— 
the heroic and the amorous and it may not 
alsa be improbable that the heroic was the 


earlier form. From this it may not be: 


wrong for us to infer that the dramatic 
representations -had their origin in the 
growing demand amongst the people for a 
fuller and a better mode of representation 
of their military successes than the narra- 
tive. j _ 

- It has been argued on all hands that the 
Indian drama hdd a religious origin. -Thus 
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A. W. Ward writes: “The origin of the 
Indian drama was thus unmistakably reli- 
gious. Dramatic elements first showed 
themselves in certain of the hymns of the 
Rigveda which took the form of dialogues 
between divine personages and in one of 
which is to be found the germ of Kalidas’s 
famous Vikrama and Urvasi. These hymns 
were combined with the dances in the 
festivals of the gods which soon assumed: a 
more or less* conventional form. Thus 
from the union of dance and song to which 
were afterwards added narrative recita- 
tion and first sung, then spoken dialogue, ° 
had ‘gradually evolved the acted drama.” 
But this assertion about the religious ori- | 
gin of Sanskrit dramas and their develop- 
‘ment from dialogues will hardly find much 
corroboration in the writings of old Hindu 
critics, and it is probable that these opi- 
nions ate hazarded by European scholars 
more on the analogy of the origin of the 
Greek drama. 4 

It is true- of course that in a general 
way every institution or art in olden days 
could be traced to Vedic origin,. for, ‘the 
Hindu culture found its first-manifestation | 
inthe Vedas. Thus we find in the Bharata 
Natyashastra that the recitation was 
taken from the Rigveda, the songs from 
the Sama Veda, the acting from the Yajur- 
veda and the emotions from the Atharva 
Veda. But the meaning of allthis is no. 
thing more than this that the four Vedas 
Rik, Sama, Yajush, and. Athatva were 
respectively predominant in recitation, 


: songs, acting and passion and that the 


beginning of all these can therefore be 
traced to the Vedas. But this cannot lead 
us to think that the drama owed.-its origin 
directly to the Vedas.- For in that-case we 
should have found that the “religious sacri- 


-fices -of the Vedas, the Yajnas, were cele- 


brated. with crude dramatic representa- . 
tions which gradually developed into the 
proper dramatic mode. But as a matter 
of fact this is not the case. Again dia- 
logues like that, of Yama and Yami or 
Vikrama and Urvasi cannot show more’ 
‘than this that the dialogue form of com- 
position had been invented in the early 
days of Vedic civilisation. Merely from 


‘the existence of ‘dialogues in Vedic litera- 


ture isit not too much to say that our 
dramas originated in them ? Again most 


- of such stories that have been dismissed in 


the Vedas with extremely slender accounts, 
(sometimes with the mere mention of such 
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names) have been elaborately described in 
the Puranic and other later-day legends, 


which have been utilised by Sanskrit poets _ 


and dramatists alike. It is therefore 

| equally hazardous to argue from the simi- 
t larity of the developed plot of a poet like 
Kalidas, with the crude germ of the story 
in the Vedas, that the drama must have 
originated in the Vedas. It is gue also 
that from, the accounts of the first estab- 
lishment of the stage we find that at that 
‘time its construction was attended with 
many sacred rites, but such rites are even 
now .performed at the construction of 
every Hindu dwelling house and it will be 
as vain to argue the religious origin of the 
one as that of the other. : 
On the other hand from the accounts of 

the Natyashastra we find that thedramatic 
art had the dignity of being called the fifth 
Veda which differed from all the other 
Vedas in this that it was open toall. The 
enquiry about the development of the 
Nataka through the various stages as we 
have already given, though meagre, shows 
that the drama in no stage of its growth 
was associated with religious rites. We 
have also shown there that the transition 
of the narrative into the dramatic was 
probably due to the demand of getting 
more effective demonstration, of the suc- 
cesses in military exploits. Coming to the 
supposed origin of our drama in dialogues 
it is important to note that both the 
Bhana and the Bithi represent an earlier 
- stage of the monologue or the narrative 
-form. Most of these earlier forms are 
however now extinct* but that they exist- 
ed before is shown by their description in 
almost all important works of Rhetoric on 
the subject. It may be urged that though 
we find some speciméns of the narrative 
type, yet the dialogue form may be the 
prior type. But such an argument cannot 
stand from the very nature of the case, 
when we consider that the priority of the 
narrative stage is not inferred merely from 
its deficiency of actors but also from the 
undeveloped stages ofits action. Thus the 
Bhana, the Bithi and the Anka all contain 

_ only the two stages—the Mukha and the 
£ Nibarhana or the Germ and the Return 
and thus considered from all internal 


* There is at least one Bhana now extant, named 
“Sarada Tilaka” in which the speaker describes the 
different persons he meets at a spring festival in the 
streets of Kolahpur, 
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points of ‘view the Bhana was probeb y 
the earliest form of dramatic represer t.: 
tion. 

We may conclude this short surve- of 
the origin of our drama with a brief imu- 
ginary review of the prcbable stages of iis 
growth. Already in the later stages of zk2 
growth of Vedic literature we find that 
Prose and Verse had distinctly evolved out 
as two different forms of speech. With -he 
formation of the classical stage these mts: 
have déveloped, both as regards divers t7 
of forms and as regards the purity and th: 
regularity of each particular type. Th: 
vast period of culture, whichis presupposec. 
in the growth of the great Vedic literature 
must have refined, diversified and develcp 
ed both in points of extensity as well as o° 
intensity the tastes and the emotions o` 
the people ; for without the growth of tix 
delicate tastes and emotions, the indi si 
duality of style becomes meaningless. Tne 
preliminary psychological condition on th 
feeling side necessary for the developmen 


of the drama is the distinctive growth 07 


the four primary Emotions,—the Amorots, 
the Dreadtul, the Heroic and the Hideous 
and their four derivatives—the Mirthful and 
the Pathetic, the Wonderful aud the Feer- 
ful. With the growth of these Emotiozs 
the corresponding necessary physical g: s- 
tures called the Angahara must have dete- 
loped too. Dancing as a demonstration >í 
our feeling of joy exists. among the savagzs 
even, and it is only natural to expect thit 
in times of marriage, birth and other 
festivities, dancing in accompaniment with 
music (as Bharata mentions it) was much 
in vogue. With these developments musical 
instruments were also being developed ard 
the songs and dancing were general y 
attuned to these. We thus see that tLe 
development of the drama presupposes zs 
its primary condition the attainment. of a 
high elevation of civilisation in all its 
manifold aspects. Thus Bharata says :— 


aoe at a ahead a at frat 4 aT sar | 
arat at a aq aed aare 1} 


(There is no such knowledge, scienc, 
art, mechanical skill, activity or applicc- 
tion which is not necessary for the dramz- 
tic representation). z . 

The development of the first stage ma~ 
be marked with the tendency of the peopl: 
to describe and hear the accounts of fest:- 


’ 
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vities which took place at some distant- 
place or the glórious feats of a great god 
or some intéresting event, This when it 
was accompanied with gestures, move- 
ments and songs was the beginning of the 
Bhana stage., In the present day there are 
very few works extant of this type, but 
sofe idea of this may be had from the 
narrative performances of the Kathakas of 
Bengal. It 'seems probable that as its 
influence gradually increased, more im- 
portance was attached to it and dancing 
and songs were ‘introduced in profusion. 
This I think may be compared with the 
Dhop or the Kirtan type much in vogue in 
Bengal. But as the people began gradually 
to feel themselves as one and learnt to 
take pride in their united action against 
theit common foes and to take .pleasure 
in musing and talking over their heroic 
deeds, the idea presented to them that 
they could utilise the narrative of the 
Bhana or. the Bithi, and the Anka 
‘type was invented for these martial 
dermonstrations. Thus when they gradual- 
ly found, that mere narration was not 
sufficient for the purpose, the dialogue form, 
which had already developed itself in litera- 
ture and was being represented in the 
‘Bhana stage from the mouth of a single 
narrator, began to be introduced, when the 
separate parts were acted by different 
actors, Itis here that the proper drama- 
tic stage begins. These. martial demonstra- 
tions strengthened the national bonds of 
interest by exciting their hatred against 
. their common enemies and educating them 
in participating in one another’s glory, 
This therefore helped them in building up 
their national power and solidarity and as 
such was repugnant to their enemies who 
tried to throw .all sorts of obstacles to 
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these open-air performances, and it was to 
protect these performances that the stage 
had to be invented. With the growth of 
these martial representations, the drama- 
tic art began to develop gradually on all 
sides.’ The unity of action, the manipula- 
tion of the main and ‘the by-plots, the 
stage, the. accessories of performance, 


musid dancing all began to develop. 


pari-passu. It was thus when’ it had 
attained a great degree of perfection, and 


when the long cessation of wars had made - 


the people peace-loving that we find the 
reccurence of the domestic emotion of love, 
on the stage. The different grades of society 
had then developed and people were becom- 
ing more anxious about their social anti- 
pathies, attachments, party feeling, the sec- 
tarian and the aristocratic feeling, the caste 
and the religious feeling, than about any 


a tg 


war, and thus we fiind that the two new’ , 


species developed, namely the Prakarana 
and the Prahasana. Thus we find that the 
best Prakarana, the Mrichchhakatika was 
probably sought to bring the Vyavahara. 
samata and Danda-samata (uniformity 
' of legal rights and punishments amongst 
all classes) of Asoka into ridicule, for the 
Brahmins were always keen about their 
high prerogatives. The Buddhists being 
highly puritanic were averse to'drama, 
but they had their sympathisers among 
all classes of people and thus we find the 


a 


Prahasanas or the satires enacted on one | 


side by these people to ridicule the 
Brahmins and on the other by the. 
Brahmins to ridicule the Buddhist. Thus. 


we see that the dramatic development of 
India took place in a gradual process 
according to the exigencies of the times 
and thus reflects the growth of the 
character of the people. 


-- PATALIPUTRA, 
THE STORY OF ITS FOUNDATION 


ATALIPUTRA has been for sometitne 
past attracting the attention of our 

.. countrymen, owing to the attempt 
made by an officer of the Archeological 


‘ By Pror, HARANCHANDRA CHAKLADAR, M.A, 


Survey of India to ascribe a Persian origin 
to some of the greatest monarchs that 
ruled there in ancient times. While this’ 
matter is stillengaging our attention, we 


We ee a es 
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may with profit seek to enquire into the 


ancient history of this great city—its 
foundation and growth, its prosperity, 
decline and resuscitation, the vicissitudes 
through which it had to pass, the height 
of glory to which it attained. 

Pataliputra holds a prominent place 
among the cities of India. With the 
exception, perhaps, of Benares and Delhi, 
there is on Indian soil no other city that 
can vie with it. Benares has been from 
hoary antiquity the centre and rallying 
point of the Sanatana Dharma, its 
neighbourhood. being also holy ground 
to Buddhists ; and Delhi, with its memory 
of Indraprastha goig back into the dim 
past, has a long and splendid record, 
rarely equalled in the history of the world, 
of great and powerful empires—Paurava, 
Chouhan, Afghan and Mughal; and its 
immense possibilities in the future as the 
capital of the British Indian Empire, 
an Empire vaster far than ever Paurava 
or Mughal could dream of, no one can 
gauge or measure. But Pataliputra, 
though second to Delbi in its political 
importance, does not lag far behind. 
Sanctified at its birth with the dust from 
the feet of the holy Buddha himself and 
fostered by his inspiring benediction, 
Pataliputra starting from a petty village 
at the junction of the Son and the Ganges, 


rose into eminence with meteoric rapidity., 


Beginning as`a small garrison: town on 
thé borders. of the -Magadha Kingdom, 
this city, by the merits of its position, 
soon, saw the capital of the country 
removed to its site ; and hardly fifty years 
had passed since the transfer of the capital 
when its monarchs went out on their 
mission of conquest and very soon they 
exercised sovereign sway over a-territory 
hardly less extensive or prosperous than 
the Roman Empire at the zenith of. its 
power, and many times as wide as the 
medizval European Empire ` of 
Charlemagne. While on the other hand, 
at least one of its rulers manifested -a 
depth of human kindness and a profundity 
of missionary zeal not rivalled by Cons- 
tantine orvany other monarch in any 


-other part of the world.: And for more: 


than a millennium it maintained its high 
position as the seat of. the paramount 
sovereign over alarge part of India. But 
Pataliputra has known many changes in 


its fortunes, Passing through the ravages” 


of fire and flood, of internal dissentions 


235 
and invasions by foreign foes, it had 
again dwindled into a petty town until 
the advantages of its strategic Jositica 
were again recognised by one of tle 
greatest sons of Behar, prominent alike 
for his overmastering genius and prowess 


‘as for the nobility and magnaninity cf 


his soul—the Emperor Fariduddia Sher 
Shah Sur. But neither this augus: 
Emperor, nor his children, wielded power 
sufficiently long to ‘add to the beaaties af 
the place. But the new life imparted to iz 
by that-great and pious monarch ha. 
ever since kept growing and again ¢ 
brilliant day is dawning in the hiszory o` 
our town. The merits of its positior 
have again received recognition from the 
rulers of the realm and we are lsoking 
forward to its future prosperity and glory 
as the’ capital of this ancient and great 
province. But let us, though reluctantly, 
draw ourselves away from the pleasant 
contemplation of this glorious prospect, 
and proceed to enqtite into the ancient 
history of our town, commencing with its 
foundation, 


THE FOUNDATION OF PATALIPUTRA. 


The first beginning of Pataliputra can 
be traced to the last year of the life of the 
Buddha, the Enlightened One, the ninth 
inéarnation upon earth of Vishnu, the God 
of all the gods. We read inthe Mahapari:- 
nibbana Sutta», one of the earliest vo.umes 
of the Buddhist Sacred Literature the 
Tripitaka, that Buddha the Blessed One, 
shortly betore entering into Nirvana, came 
out of Rajagaha, our modern Rajgi-, on 
his divine mission of love for all sertient 
beings, preaching the advantages oz up- 
right’ conduct, earnest contemplation and 
enlightened intelligence ; he passed through 
Nalanda on his way and after he had stay- 


‘ed at Nalanda as long as it pleased him, 


he addressed: the venerable Ananda, the 
beloved disciple who tended and served the 


Master with never-failing attendance, and ` 


said : “Come, Ananda, let us go to Paczali- 
gama.” “So be it, Lord V? said Anaada, 
in assent to the Blessed One. Then the 
Blessed One proceeded, with a great com- 


pany of the brethren waat faqaya afe’y 
along the road to Pataligama, The dise 


* Vide Mahaparinibbana Sattanta, pp. 84-89 of 
The Digha Nikaya edited by T. W. Rhys Davids, 
Ph.D., LL.D., and J. Estlin Carpertier, M.A. Vo. IL 
Pali Text Sociezy, 1903. : 
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ciples at Pataligima, as soon asthey heard 
of the arrival of the Blessed Oae at their 
village, hastened where he was and respect- 
fully invited him to the village rest-house ; 
thither the Blessed One went, took his seat 
in the hall against the central pillar with 
his face towards the east, and after he had 
taught the disciples, and incited them, and 
roused and gladdened them, far into the 
night with religious discourse, he dismissed 
them. Then we read in the Pali Sutta*,— 


Then the Blessed One getting up in the early i 


dawn addressed the venerable Auanda thus : “Who is 
it, Ananda, that is laying out a city at Pataligama ?” 
“Sunidha and Vagsakara, O Lord, the -chief ministers 
of Magadha, are laying out acity at Pataligama for 
keeping back the Vaijjis.’"+ 3 

This Sunidha and Vassakara, or Sunitha 
and Varshakara as their names would be 
called in Sanskrit, were the chief ministers 
of the King of Magadha, called in Buddhist 
books Ajatasattu Vedehiputto, and Kunika 
in Jaina sacred literature. The Vajjians 
or the Vrijis represented a powerful’con- 
federacy of tribes who lived in a form of 
republican government octupying the 
present Tirhut to the north of the Ganges 
with their head-quarters at Vesali; from 
one of their most powerful clans, the 
. Licchavis, sprang the kings of Nepal and 
the imperial Guptasia after timest. Aja- 
tasattu himself was om the mother’s side 
descended from them, as his name Vedehi- 
putto or Vaidehiputra implies. These 
valiant tribes formed the most powerful 
rivals and opponents of the king of Maga- 
dha, and we are told in the Buddhist books 
that Ajatasattu had taken to himself the 
dreadful resolve§, 


o*m Q an eat gai EET 
aaa sae aaa ag A arte R- 
ma aat waar? “aAa, wat, aa 
agaat qefan ae adfa, aaia afearara |” 


Digha-Nikaya, op. cita p. 86, § 27. 

- + See the translation into Eoglish of the Maha- 

parinibbana Sutta by T. W, Rhys Davids in vol. XI, 

of the Sacred Books of the East Series, p. 18 and also 

the translation of the Mahavagga in vol, XVII, of the 
S. B. E. by Hermann Oldenberg, p. 25. 


. Buddhist India by Prof, T, W. Rbys Davids, 
LL.D., Ph.D., second impression, 1903, pp. 40-41. 

§ “met he® asl ad aR ct anggan, 
sesifa asl, fardas al aqzaaaq 
anara asi i” i 

Digha Nikaya, op. cit, p 72. 
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“1 will root out these Vajjiaus, mighty and power- 
ful though they be, I will destroy these Vajjians, I: 
will bring these Vajjians to utter ruin.’’* 

But Ajatasattu with all his endeavours 
could not succeed in breaking up the Vajjis, 
though he managed to defeat them. For 
keeping back the invasions of these mighty 
tribes, Ajatasattu had deputed his officers, 
Sunitha and the Brahmin Varshakara to 
lay out a fortified town at Pataligama at 
the confluence of the Ganges and the Son. 

Let ts now follow again the course of 
the narrative in the Buddhist Sutta from 
which we bave been quoting. The Blessed 
One on being told that the chief ministers 
of Magadha were laying out a town, said 
addressing Anandaj—“Here, Ananda, I 
saw with-divine and clear vision, surpass- 
ing that of men, many gods in thousands 
taking up their residence at Pataligama.” 
And then the Blessed One went on to utter 
the famous prophecy about the future 
glory of this cityz. ‘as far,O Ananda, as 
there are noble places of residence, as far as 
merchants travel, this will become the 
the chief'town, this Pataliputta, a centre 
for the interchange of all kinds of wares.’’§ 
Having prophesied this future predominant 
position of our city among the cities and 
marts of the world, the Enlightened One 
also foretold the causes of its future 
doom.{ “Of Pataliputta, O Ananda, 
there will be three sources of danger, 
either from fire, or from water, or from 
(internal) dissension.” i 

Let us follow the narrative a little 
further.—The Buddhist book tells us how 
at that time the royal ministers Sunidha 
and Vassakara came to the Blessed 
One and invited him with the whole 
Bhikkhu-Samgha or company of brethren, 


* Maha-Pafinibbana Satta, § 1. Translated by 
T. W. Rhys Davids, S. B. E. vol. XI, pp. 1-2. = 


pand maa add faa waga fara 
afganga aga Bata yga a mefa? 
aa fa (ara fa?) aftag fadi | 
Digha Nikaya, op. cit, p. 87. 
t anat aaa afer aaa aaa afar 
az anant wia nefast yates | 
Ibid., p. 87. 
§ See Rhys Davids, op. cit., p. 18. - 
4 Raa A MERAN NAUTI afafa, 
anfi at gaad at ( aqaa) ) fagar afa r 
Digha Nikaya, op. cit., p. 88. 
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to„do them the honour of taking their 
meal at their house, and how they fed 
the Bikkhus, served the dishes with their 
own hands, and waited upon them until 
they were satisfied. Then these ministers 
followed the lord, and they said,—‘The 
gate, the Samana Gotama goes out by to- 
day, shall be called Gotama’s gate, and 
the ferry at which he crosses the river shall 
be called Gotama’s ferry.” And the gate 
he wént out by was called Gotama’s 
gate*, 

The Tibetan sacred books give a more 
specific detail about the gate: they say— 

“The Blessed One left the village by the western 
gate ; then turning northward, he passed the Ganges 


at a ferry; and these were called Gotama’s Gate and 
Gotama’s Ferry.” t 


This same account of the foundation of 
Pataliputra is also given in the Buddha- 
Charita of Aswaghoshat who flourished 
in the first century A.D., and whose entire 
work has been preserved in a Chinese 
translation. l 

This is the story told in the Buddhist 
sacred books about the original founda- 
tion of the fortress at Pataliputra and 
there is no reasōn to disbelieve it.§ The 


“date of this great event is fixed by the 


year of the Nirvana ofthe Buddha about 
which widely varying opinions have been 
expressed. - Let us accept, however, the 
traditional date of the Mahaparinirvana 
of the Blessed One as adopted in Buddhist 
countries—in Ceylon, Burma, and Siam— 
viz, 544 B.C., Kartika Sudi 8. This date 
has also been upheld by Mr. K. P. Jaya- 
swal, M.A. (Oxon), with a great weaith of 
evidence in the first number of the Journal 
of the Behar and Orissa Research Society 
(p. 100) and I think froma consideration 


* Digha Nikaya, p. 89. l 
+ The Life of the Buddha derived from Tibetan 
Works in the Bkah-ngyur and Bstan-ngyur’’, trans- 


lated by W. W. Rockhill ; London, 1907 ; p. 128. 


f Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king, S. B. E, vol. 
translated by Samuel Beal, pp. 249-251, 


§ The Mahaparinibbana Sutta was, according to 
Dr. Hermann Oldenberg, one of the earliest written 
books of the Buddhist sacred literature and was 
composed about 400 B.c. (Vinaya Pitakam, vol. I, 
Prof. T. W. 
Rhys Davids holds “that the final redaction of the 
Book of the Great Decease must be -assigned to the 
latter part of the fourth century before Christ, or to 
the earlier part-of the following century” (Buddhist 
Suttas, S. B. E., Introduction, p. XIX). In any case, 
it was written at a time when the memory of the 
Master was still fresh in the minds of his followers. 


XIX, 
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of all the points at issue, that this date 
has the greatest claim to our faith. 

The Blessed One then visited Pataligama 
in the early part of 544 or the end of 545 
B.C., and the first foundations of our city 
must have been laid ‘shortly before that 
time, a period of great spiritual and 
intellectual activity in the history of 
Asia, The great Mahavira, the last great 
Tirthankara of Jainism who died in Ccto- 
ber or November of the same year (ibid., 
p. 100), wascertainly alive when Ajata- 
sattu first selected the site of Pataligama 
for the erection of his fortress, and as we 
have seen, the Buddha was nearing his 
great-decease. In China, the great sage 
Confucius was a lad “of six, and the vener- 
able philosopher Lao-Tsze was preaching 
at the sixtieth year of his life the. virtues of 
compassion and humility and the doc- 
trine of zequiting good for evil and thus ° 
“preparing the ground for the introduction 
in China of the faith initiated by his great 
contemporary, Gotama Buddha. 

' This garrison town of Pataliputra found- 
ed under the benediction of the Buddha, 
was hallowed ere long with the remains of 
the great Ananda. We read in the Tibetan 
Buddhist account of the last moment of 
the Parinirvana of Ananda—‘Then the 
venerable Ananda commenced showing all 
kinds of miracles. A Magadha man with 
tears of love cried, ‘Master, come here.’ 
A Vrijjian with tears of love cried, 
‘Master, come here.’ Hearing these words 
spoken on.the banks of the river by the 
two men, he wisely divided in two his 
worn out body. Then Ananda gave his 
blessing, and having shown different 
miracles, he became like water thrown on 
fire (i.e. steam) and entered ‘parinirvana. 
Halt of his body was taken by the men of 
Vaisali and the other half by-king Adjat- 
satru. So it was said— 

“By the sagacious diamond of wisdom, 

Who had subdued the mountain of his own body, 

A half given to the sovereign, 

A half the mighty one gave to a nation.” 

After that the Licchavis (the mighty 
nation that had got a half share of the 
body of the venerable Ananda) had a 
chaitya built in Vaisali and placed (the 
half of the body therein). Likewise King 
Adjatsatru built a chaitya in the city of 


- Pataliputra, placed (the other half in it).”#* 


It appears from this account that just as 
the remains of the Buddha were divided into 


*. Rockhill, op. cit., p. 167, 
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eizht parts and stupas erected ovér them, 
so the remains of Ananda were shared in 
eccal halves between King Ajatasatru 
and the Vrijjis and a Chaitya built over 
each. King Ajatasatru had carried his 
share of the remains of the Blessed One to 
Rajagriha his capital, but the remains of 
te venerable Ananda he interred at the 
newly established town of Pataliputra. 
Te Chinese traveller Fa-hien also gives 
us this account of the twofold division of 
tue remains of Ananda, between Ajatasatru 
and the Lichhavis, but he has not given 
the name of the town to which he carried 
them. - 

Pataliputra was now a garrisoned 
čty at the border of the Magadha 
Eingdom, but it does not appear to have 
srown much in extent or in population un- 

. t] about half a century later when the site 
tear it was selected by a succeeding ‘King, 
Udayi, for shifting his capital there. Here 
the Jaina traditions help us. The story of 
tne foundation of this capital is told iw 
Hemachandra’s Parisishtaparvan. He tells 
us that Udayi, who succeeded to the 
tirone of his father at his death, was so 
crerwhelmed with the grief arising-from 
tke loss of his father that he.could not 
find any pleasure in the kingdom newly 
come to his hand.* And finding him 
ubsolutely unable, through the heavy 
burden of his sorrows, to attend to 
the work of government of his wide 
Eominions, his ministers advised him to 
cat himself off from the scenes associated 
with his deceasetl parent and to build up 
a new city where, in the midst of new 
scrroundings, his grief could be assuaged. 
The King approved of this proposal, and 
ealled up a number of experts versed in 
reading signs and omens, and ordered 
hem to find out’ a spot suitable for the 
foundation of a new city. These experts 
‘aoking through many places one after 
another went to the lovely bank of the 


Ganges and saw there a Patali tree shining _ 


red with its glorious burden of flowers, 
with thick foliage and casting a shadow 
cvyer an exteusive region like a canopy 


2. faguavatatan fe aaa sear | 
~x fingar tat sft wae A sare F; 
Bemachandra’s Parisishtaparvan, vi, verse 23; 


published by Dr. Hermann Jacobi in the Z. D. M. G., 
2881, vol, xxxv, p. 670.. - 
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over the earth ;* and we are further told 
that they were charmed with the beauty 
of the tree and other signs promising the 
future glory and power of the city to be 
established at its foot. They fixed’ their 
choice upon that spot and informed the 
King of their selection. The King accepted 
their selection and ordered his men to 
survey the land for the purpose of founding 
a town.} ` ; 

Then the officers of the King Udayi 
laid their measuring lines from the point 
where the Patali tree was standing and 
keeping it to the east they proceeded 
towards the west, evidently along the 


a 


bank of the river, and then towards the > 


north thus forming the western boundary 
of the town, and next towards the east 
marking the northern limits, and finally 
again towards the south, coming back to 
the spot from whence they had com- 
menced. They went on with this work 
until the jackals began to howl in the 
evening. The boundaries thus demarcated 
made up a four-sided figure and’ the King 
established a town in the space thus 
enclosed, and from the name of the 
Patali tree it acquired the designation of 
Pataliputra.t, We are told in this passage 
that the King caused to be.erected in that 
town a magnificent temple dedicated’ to 
Jina, besides palaces, marts, hospitals, 
and all requisites of a capital town.§ 


* asf ata qua naat SAT | 
aaagtas wy ent fearaarata | 
o Aaa sey wanes wefax we 
“Wale agaga aaa | 
''Ibid., p. 671. 


afaa gaaat fang | 


> 


Ibid., p. 671. 
mefa gaa: ae faai aa STT | 
aas q ya: gat aaf fa afaa | 
faarirecratl nat is gaaqraaq | 
agga yT 
amfa yn ga: gorme | 
aaa mefa aar efersATTAT N 


th 


Ibid., p. 617, 


§ yaaa ua g framaaquadl 
qufa: arcarara NUTIA RATAR N 
IMANTA FINNIE | 

-  famregredq sarg SE A 0 








The. work from which this account is 
taken was- written perhaps about the 
twelfth century of ‘the Christian era; 
-though therefore we may not accept the 
‘details of this narrative, there can hardly 

¥ be any doubt that the author, Hem- 
© chandra here has narrated the tradi- 
, tionary account as prevalent among the 
‘Jainas and that the main fact, viz., the 
foundation of Pataliputra as a capital 
by King Udayi,is correct. “Because we 
shave got corroborative evidence of this 
event in the Hindu works, the Puranas, 
the comparatively -older date of which 
cannot be questioned.- We read in two 
| of the Puranas, the Vayu and the 
Brahmanda, the following account of the 
Kings of this time : 
‘Ajatasatru will be King for twenty-five years 
and then Darsaka will reign for twenty-five years 
also; after him Udayi will rule for twenty-three 
years. That King will establish, ia the fourth year 
of his reign, a city called Kusumapura on the 
southern bank of the Ganges.’* g 
Kusumapura or Pashpapura was 
_ another name of Pataliputra as we learn 
' from the Sanskrit drama Mudrarakshasa 
and various other Sanskrit works, 

The same story of the foundation of 
Kusumapura is supported by an astrono- 

` mical work, the Gargi Samhita, passages 

ffom which have been quoted by the Dutch 

‘scholar, Hendrik Kern, in the introduction- 

to his edition of the Brihat-Samhita. After 

speaking of Janamejaya, the son of Parik- 

shit, of the Mahabharata, th: Gargi- 
Samhita tells us} :— 

f “After that in the Kali Yuga, there will be a king 

righteous and renowned in the world for his virtues, 


w 


qaaa NITAN | 
i 2 `~ ~*~ > e 
UAT UTIR YASR ITTIA N 
aa . Ibid., p. 671.. 
* qarana Afrar ging wat gy: | 
wafting dar uat aiae, farfar u 
sarat ufaat car aafia wg wat go: | 
wa grat tat what Gg | 
aera fat qd aga afafa N 
(Vayu Purana, ch. 99 and Brahmanda. Purana, 


ch. 3): Vide The Purana Text of the Dynasties of 


x the Kali Age edited by F. E. Pargiter, M. A, pp. 
21-22, i 


p aa: afart tat fiom aai vat | 

+ sadia water yia nfd wt u 
ardit a waf dfaa Tarararad (?) 1 

. UUT eat T TATA GHTT N. 
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' the powerful son of Cicunaga, Udadhi by name. 
That royal sage will baild on the right bank of the 
Ganges, alovely city, full of flower gardens end in- 
habitants. - They (the Saisunagas) will then remain 
in the lovely city of flowers; at Pataliputra, 5505 
years, five months, five days and five mulkurtas 
undoubtedly.” i 

The manuscript which Kern made use of 

was very corrupt, so that there is no doubt 
that Udadhi here stands for Udayi in the 
Puranas, and that the Gargi-Samhita, 
which is supposed to have been written 
in the first century B.c.*, tells the same 
story as these latter with regard to the 
foundation of the capital. 
_ Burmese traditions as recorded by 
Bishop P. Bigauded} regard Kalathoka or 
Kalasoka as the ruler who transferrec the 
-capital from Rajagriha to Pataliptra. 
And Yuan Chwang records : ¢ 

“In the hundredth year after: Sakya Ja-lai’s 
Nirvana, King Asoka, great-grandson ot King 
Bimbisara, transferred his capital from Rajagana to 
Pataliputra and surrounded the latter old city with 
an outer wall.” - ; 

Again, we read in the Life of this great 
Chinese pilgrim : § - 

“Asoka-raja removed the capital to Pataliputra 
and gave the old town (Rajagriha) to the Brahmans : 
so now in the city there.are only about one thousand 
families of Brahmans,” : 

By the name Asoka, Yuan Chwang no 
doubt means the Kalasoka of the Burmese 
traditions, the celebrated Maurya emperor 
of the same name being designated Dham- 
masoka in Buddhistic literature. Again, 
this Kalasoka being spoken of as the grat 
grandson of Bimbisara, is the same as king 
Udayi of the Puranas. According to these 


Asa TTT VT AAT TTT | 
qatag fu Qa ata saa: | 
aglai a ware giaa gT | 
+ Araya’ genT ve wt Th 
—The Brihat Sanhita of Varaha-Mihira, ed. by Dr. 
H. ods Bib. Indica., Calcutta, 1865 ; Introduc:ion, 
p. 36. be xe 
` * Kern says of the Gargi-Samhita: “The ap- 
proximate date I assign to it is 50 B.c. It is certainly 
not older, and scarcely much more modern,” Ibid., 
Introduction, p. 40, _ f 
+ The Life, or Legend of Gaudama, the Buddha 
of the Burmese by the Rt. Rev. P. Begauded, Second 
edition Rangoon, 1866 ; p. 426. 
$ On Yuan Chwang's Travels ia India by T, 
Watters, vcl, H; p. 88. 
§ The Life of Hiuen-Tsiang by the Shaman Hwui 
Lele by S. Beal, new edition, London, 1911, 
p. j : : 
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later, however, a hundred years could not 
have.intervened between the nirvana of 
Baddha and King Udayi, but we cannot 
ezrect Yuan Chwang, who recorded what 
he heard in India more than a thousand 
yeers after the event, to be exact with 
rezard to the number of years, though we 
may accept the main fact récorded in the 
tradition.* f i % 
Now, connecting together all the threads 
ic zhe narrative of the foundation of our 
tawn, we learn that a frontier garrison- 
towa Kusumapura was established at 
` Eataligama by King Ajatasatra at the 
junction of the Son and the Ganges, 
about the time of the death of the Buddha 
aai that half a century later, his descen- 


Gant (grandson) Udayi transferred the. 


cazital to the immediate vicinity of that 
garrison-town and that these two were 
gradually incorporated into one wide ex- 
tensive city which rose ‘in grandeur and 
beauty when the Nanda emperors extended 
their empire from theeastera to the western 
can, Pe yS a 

This then in brief is the story of the 
foundation of Pataliputra and of the 
transfer of the capital, But one thing 
remains unexplained, and that is the name 
cof our town. When Pataligama was 
raised to acity, we might expect its name. 
to be either Patalipura or Patalipattana ; 
bgt how is it that it wascalled Pataliputra 
cr “the son of Patali”? This is quite unique 
in the history of the Namakarana of cities. 
This problem has exercised the minds of 
our. countrymen from quite ancient times. 
We meet with two traditionary accounts— 
ane given by the celebrated Chinese 
traveller, Yuan Chwang, and the other is 
furnished in the well-known Sanskrit work 
Eatha.Sarit-Sagara. f 

Yuan Chwang gives the following 
eccount of the origin of the name., We 


* Prof. Hermann Jacobi identifies Kalasoka with 
Udayi (Z. D, M. G., vol. xxxv, pp. 667-674). Mr. K. 
2. Jayaswal would identify him with King Nandivar- 
dkana and he expresses the opinion that “probably 
be, who was the next great king after Udayin, very 
mach improved Pataliputra and finally abandoned 
Zajagriha (J. B. O. R.S., vol. I, p. 74). Mr S. V. 
Venkateswara Aiyar, 3A., in his article—‘The An- 
cient History of Magadha”, in the Indian Antiquary 
January 1916, p. 16), has identified Kalasoka with 
Adahanandiu. These two latter writers have based 
their conclusions upon the mention of the peridd of a 
Hundred years between Buddha and Kalasoka. 


1. Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Scciety, vol. I, pp. 86-92. ` 
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quote from the abstract given by Thomas 
Walters (On Yuan Chwang, vol IL, p. 87): 


“Once on a time a very learned Brahmin hada 
large number of disciples. A party of these on a cer- 
tain occasion wandered into the wood, anda young 
man of their number appeared unhappy and discon- ` 
solate. Tocheer and amuse the gloomy youth, his 
companions agreed to get up a mock marriage for 
him. A man and a woman were chosen to stand as 
parents for the bridegroom, and another couple repre- 
sented the parents of the imaginary bride. They were 
all near a Patali tree at the time, and as the name of 
the tree had a feminine termination they decided to 
make it the bride. All the ceremonies of a marriage 
were gone through, and the man acting as father of 
the.bride broke off a branch of the Patali tree, and 
gave it to the bride-groom to be his bride. When. all 
was over, and the other young men were going home, 
they wanted their companion, the bridegroom, to 
go with them, but he insisted on remaining near the 
tree, Here at dusk an old man appeared with his 
wife and a young maiden, and the old man gave the 
maiden to the young student to. be his wife. This 
couple lived together for a year, when a son was born 
to them. The student, now tired of the lonely wild 
life of the woods, wanted to go back to his home, but 
the old man, his father-in-law, induced him to 
remain by the promise of a properly built 
establishment, and the promise was carried out 
very promptly. Afterwards when the seat of 
Government was removed to this place it got the 
name of Pataliputra because it -had been built 
by the Gods for the son of the patali-tree, and it kept 
the name ever since.” 

Mr. Walters has added the following 
explanatory note—fp, 88). ae 

“The place where the mock ceremony was performed 
was close to a Patali, Bignonia Suavedens or Trumpet 
flower tree, and the bride was called Miss Patali, her 
father in the play giving'a branch of the tree, as his 
daughter, to the student to be his wife. Afterwards, 
as the story shows, the Dryads of the tree, like the 
melancholy mortal took the whole affair in earnest 
and made the marriage a reality. The old man and 
the old mother and her daughter are the god and 
goddesses of the tree, and the daughter becomes the 
student’s wife. When he proposes to go away, the 
old god, by his superhuman agency builds for the 
residence of his newly born grandson, a substantial 
establishment. This was the nucleus of the city which 
from the story of its origin obtained and kept the 
name Pataliputra.” i 

The other account giyen in the Katha- 
sarit-Sagara is very long and we cau here 
give only an abstract :— 

Putraka was the name ofa young 
Brahmin who had, by some miracle con- 
nected with his'birth, acquired a kingdom ; 
but he was dispossessed of it. While wander- 
ing through the Vindhyatabi he met two 
sons of Asuras quarrelling over three ob- 
jects with miraculous powers—a pair of 
slippers which enabled the wearer to fly 
through the sky, a magic wand everything 
traced with which would tutn out to be 
true, and a vase producing whatever 
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articles.of food one mightdesire for. Putra- 
ka by a trick got possession of these wan- 
derful objects and fled away with them. 
These enabled him to win the love of a prin- 
cess, called Patali, the daughter of king 


Mahendravarman ; and with their help too - 


he carries her oft from her father's palace, 
and flies through the sky with her. Then 
the story tells us*—“He came down near 
the bank of the Ganges, and delighted the 
heart of his beloved princess with the deli- 


cacies produced from the magic vase. ‘At’ 


the request of the princess Patali who saw 
his powers, he drew with his magic wand 
a town with all the four kinds of forces, 


* ay astacheat anarertiay g frat arate | 
WARATTATATI STC TTATS N 
adfan: wear yaaistiae TA: | 
wen fete ga gaat AJAT N 
TA 4 CAT YAT HETANA q gaat ATH | 
aara d ggi wars gal URTER, N 
afg fa ant aafaa qattaa Ta | 
arar viefaqa aa aTa: y 


‘Katha-Sarit-Sagara, | Taranga 3,. verses 75-78 
(Nirnaysagara edition), 


26. 


and as this was realised into a tact, he 
became a very powerful king ; subjugating 
his father-in-law, he ruled over the earth 
bounded by the sea. It was for this reason 
that this heavenly city, built by a mira- 
cle and the abode of both Likshmi and 
Saraswiti—the goddesses of wealth and 
learning, was called Pataliputra. 

Yuan Chwang recorded the tradition 
in the middle of the seventh century A.D., 
and Somadeva, the author of the Katha- 
sarit-sagara in the eleventh century; Dut 
Somadeva’s work was abstracted, as he 
himself says, from the Brihat katha, a huge 


_ work written by Gunadhya in the Paisa- 


chi dialect about the second century A.D. 
So that his account may have been based 
upon an earlier form of the tradition. 
But it is difficult to ascertain now whe- 
ther there is any core of truth in either of 
them. To us neither of these stories offers 
any satisfactory explanation; but these 
fantastic traditions ‘make us sure of one 
thing that both the name as well as the 
splendour of the town of Pataliputra were 
so extraordinary and wonderful, that 
ordinary processes of town-building were 
found to be unsatisfactory in its case, aud 


- miraculous origin was sought for, 
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By NARENDRA NATH LAW, M.A., B.L., PREMCHAND ROYCHAND SCHOLAR, 


XIX. 


Rajasuya ( Contd). : 

N the first day, the king goes to the 

house of the commander of the army 

and offers a cake to Angi-Anikavat 
(Agni being the commander of the gods),} 
thereby consecrating himself for the officer, 
and expressing the desire that the officer 
might be faithful to the king. 

The remaining offerings are made on suc- 
cessive days at the houses of the respective 
persons concerned excepting £shatra[item (iii) 
in the above listi, and akshavapa and govtkar- 
tana together [ forming item (x) ], for whom 


I See Sgyana’s commentary on S, Bre v. 3, t. I. 


33144—4 


offerings are made at the royal palace. The 
recipients of the remaining oblations on the 
several occasions are as follows in the order 
of the-aforesaid persons:—(ii) Brihaspati, [(i) 
Agni has been mentioned already], (iii) 
Indra, tiv) Aditi, (v) Varuna, (vi) Maruts, 
(vii) Savitri, (viii) Asvins, (ix) Pushan, (x) 
Rudra, (xi) the Way personified, (xii) Nirriti. 
The intention of the. sacrificer in all these 
rituals is to make the officers and others 
faithful to himself.t The‘ participation of 
the aforesaid persons in the ceremony and 
the application of the term ‘king-makers’ 
(rdjakartri) to at least some of them are 
indicative of the deference paid to them by 


1 S. Br, v, 3,1 








‘their allegiance 
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the king. Some of the vatzins were perhaps 
‘representatives of the pzople or certain 
classes of the subjects, andthe reason why 
was an object of special 
attention with the king shows the political 
power resting in the hands either of them- 
selves or the classes whom they represented, - 


EXPIATION, 

-The contact of those? ‘unworthy of 
sacrifice’ with the sacrificé creates evil which 
is removed by offerings to Soma and Rudra 
ard Mitra and Brihaspati.? - 


THE Abhishechaniya. 


The next rite. Adbhishechantya (consecra- 
tion) has as its immediate basis the Ukthya 
sacrifice which is nothing but an Agnishioma 
covering five days with these additional 
rituals, viz, the slaying of a second victim to 
Indra and Agni on the last day, the chanting 
of the Ukthya stotva followed by the recita- 
ton of the Ukihya sastra? To develop this 
Ukthya sactifice into the Adsishechaniva, 
certain rites are further added; after the 
preparation of. -the Pasupurodi isa on the 
fourth day, offerings are made to the Divine 


Quickeners, namely, Savitri, Satyaprasava for - 


quickening the king*for powers of ruling, 
Agni Grihapati for- making him the master 
of the ~house, Soma Vanaspati for plants, 

Brihaspati’ Vich for speech, Indra Jyeshtha 
for excellence, Rudra Pasupati for cattle, 
Mitra Satya for the Brahman, Varuna 
Dharmapati for control over the law. The 
adhvaryu utters mantras in which the above . 
alessings dre invoked upon the sacriticer. 

There is a passage in these mantras worthy 
of special note: “This man, O ye people,-is 
your king, - Soma -is the king’ of us 
Brahmanas,” A difference is meant to be 
drawn between the king’s ordinary” subjects; 

and the people of the - Brahmana: caste in 
regard to king’s control over them.* 


COLLECTION OF "LIQUIDS. 


Seventeen kinds of liquid are collected 
for the king’s anointment to be held at the 


I “Sayana specifies the ‘commander of the Ana 
and others’ as Sudras and the ‘huntsman and others’ 
as of whatsoever low caste.’—S, Br.. (S.B.E. Js pi 
HI, p-66,f n, 1. 

2 S. Br, v, 3,2 7 


P. Xiv. 
4 Ibid. v, 3, 3. This is repeated later on. 


_ priestly vigour. 
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midday soma-feast of the Uktkya sacrifice 
forming the basis of the <Abhishechaniya. 
These are :—(1) Water from the river Saras- 
vati, (2) water drawn from amidst the 
ripples before and behind a man plunging 
into the water, (3) and (4) waters flowing 
with and against the current .of a river, (5) 
overflowing water, (6) sea-water, (7) water 
from-a whirl-pool, (8) water from the stag- 
nant.portion of a river in a sunny spot, (9) 
rain falling during sunshine, (10) water from 
a pond, (11) well-water, (12) dew drops, (13) 
honey, (14) embryonic water of a calving cow, 
(15) milk, (16) clarified butter, and (17) water 
exposed to the sun-motes?, 

Of these kinds of liquid, the first sym- 
bolizes speech, next three vigour, fifth abun- 
dance, sixth lordship, tenth allegiance of the 
people to the king, twelfth food, fourteenth 
with the following two eae; and the last 
independence. 

The liquids are mixed up and deposited 
ina vessel of wdumbara wood representing 
vigour. 


Partha OBLATIONS. as as 


Before the Mahendra cup is drawn at the 
midday soma-feast of the aforesaid Ukthya 
sacrifice, the ritual of anointing is inserted 
preceded by six Pariha oblations, the last of 
which is given to Brihaspati representing 
After the anointing, six 
Pértha oblations to other divinities are again 
given, the first being offered to Indra identi- 
fied with KXshattriya vigour. The king who-, 
is anointed between these'two sets of Partha * 
oblations is thus encompassed by priestly 


- and princely (shattriya) vigours, ? 


DRESSING AND PROCLAMATION, 

The king then bathes dressed in the 
prescribed manner, and after bath wears 
another dress, takes from the adhvaryu a bow. 
and three arrows for protection, each act 
being accompanied with- proper mantras. 
The deities and mortals are formally appris- 
ed of the anointing to be shortly’ held- and 
asked to approve of the same’, 


SYMBOLIC CONQUEST OF THE FOUR QUARTERS 
AND THE UPPER REGION, 


After the performance of the rite of put- 
ting a piece of copper into the mouth of a 


1 5. Br, v, 3, 4. 


2 S. Br, v. 3, 5, 4-9. 
3 Ibid, Vv, 3, 5, 20-37. 
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long-haired man as a charm against injuries 
specially from the mordacious creatures, the 
ascension of the regions, east, west, north, 
south, and the sky, takes place for procuring 
for the king supremacy in all those quarters}, 


ANOINTMENT, 


The king then stands on a tiger-skin pre- 
viously spread before one of the dhishnyas 
(hearths) called Maitravaruna, on the hind 
part. of which a piece of Jead-i is placed for 
being kicked off by him, thereby symbolically 
beating off the fiends, -A piece of gold is. put 
under the king’s feet signifyidg that-he takes 
thereby his stand on immortal life represent- 
ed by gold. On his head is. placed a plate 
of ‘gold’ perforated with nirie or hundred 
holes, the first, numbér -implying nine vital 
airs, "and ` the’ secotid hundred- years of lifé; 
His two armé (standing for . Mitra and 
Varuna). are then raised, signifying as if the 
two gods have mounted a chariot, —the king’s 
body,—and seeing, as in the mantra uttered 
on the occasion shows, Aditi and, Diti, i.e. their 
own property and that of otliers, Standing thus 
with up-stretched, arms and facing the east,, 


the king is besprinkled . with’ water? by the 
adhvaryu, or the royal priest, and also by the’ 


king’ s relations, a’ friendly kshattriya, and a 
vaisya, the appropriate mantras being uttered 
therewith, The water on the king's body is 
rubbed with the. horn of a black antelope, 
thus supposed to'be imbibing into his system 
the vigour in the water‘. 
x over, the king takes three steps on the tiger- 
skin corresponding to Vishnu’s ‚three -steps 
for the’symbolic ascension of the three worlds 
heaven, earth and upper regions, thereby 
placing himself high ' above’ everything here. 
The remnants of the watér are then poured 
by him into the Brihmana’s vessel as an 
emblem of respect due to’ Brahmanas, This 
vessel is given away to the king’s dearest son 
to have the former’s vigour perpetuated 
through the latter. 


tS. Bre, v, 4, 1, 3-8. CE Mitra’s Indo- -Aryans, vol, 
IIL, pp. 40, 41. 


2 The seventeen kinds of water mixed in an, 


udumbara vessel are divided into four parts in four 
buckets, the Brghmana sprinkling from the bucket of 
palasa wood, the kinsmen of udumbara, the kshattriya 
of P "and the vaisya of asvattha. (8. Br., v, 3, 5, 
11-14. 

3 Either now or after the game of dice later on, 
the Hotri tells the story of Sunahsepa, ` 


4 5. Br, v, 4, 1, 9 to v,-4, 2; $, 


The anointment. 


‘The linking of vigours of” 
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the father and the son is completed by scrre 
oblations With wantras}, 
Phe MIMIC COW-RAID- 

The reason underlying the ritual of min.c 
cow-raid is that Varuna lost his vigour a ter 
consecration and recouped ‘it from cow, 
Though the king does not actually lose ais 

vigour on’ the present ‘occasion, he suspects iz 
to be vanished and where can it go unle:s to 
his relative foxemost of all? Hence, in tii 
ritual, he mounts a chariot yoked with fcu 
horses, drives to a place among the relat v? 
hundred cows stationed on the north of tx 
ahavaniya fire, and touches one of them wth 
the end of his bow believing to be taking 
back thereby. to himself his vigour. The 
stoppage of the chariot amongst the corvs 
transfers the ownership of the. cattle to tie 
king. - The king in return gives the relative a 
hundred cows or more, incapable as he is of 


committing forcible seizure, 
NCLUSION OF COW-RAID, 

‘The yoo is brought back to its place 
and four oblations are made «to the focr 
deities présiding .over the different parts of 
the vehicles in order to render kingsiip 
favourably circumstanced in regard to prot 


.perity and vigour, the nobility and the pe: 


santry. - While’ yet in the chariot, the kiny 
puts on a pair of shoes -of boar's ‘skin: wita 
the object of having abundance’of cattle, the 
principal item of. wealth in those days, the 
legend connected with the boar being thz 
basis of this ritual. . Certain’ santras arz 
uttered to! establish a friendly relation te - 
ween thé.king.and the earth over which ha 
now steps down followed by the chariotce- 
who jumps down on ‘a place different from 
that trodden by his master. Two minor rites 
for conferring on the king long life, glory anc 
strength, conclude this ritùal®, - 

A throne: of kadira wood. is placed or 
the tiger-skin spread -before the: Maitra - 
varuna hearth and’ mantled over with anothe: 


' piece of the same skin ‘betokening increase o7 


kshattriya power. The duties of the Hour 


` in this ceremony as detailed in the Aztareya- 


Brahmana deserve special ‘mention. The 
term Punerbhisheka or second consecraticr 
is used in the Br@hmanato stand for the 
ritual of Abhishechaniya, the first consecra- 


| tion (Abhisheka) of the king performing . the 
rajasuya having taken place in connection 


1 Ibid., v, 4, 2, 6-10, 


_ S. Br, v, 4,3. 
j ® 








“generally) any harm, 
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‘with his ordinary coronation. The duties 
and mantras of the Hotri in regard to Punar- 
bhisheka are given in a few chapters* while 
those in regard to Mahabhisheka in imitation 
af Indra’s consecration are given in certain 
other chapters?. But it appears that they 
arè to operate in unison at this stage of the 
Alishechaniya. .The two noteworthy féatures 
af the proceedings of the Mahabhisheka are 
(1) the oath? administered to. the king before 
he sits on the throne, and (2) the various 
kinds of supremacy that’ are desired to be 
attained by him and appear to have been the 
cherished objects of kingly aspirations‘. The 
oath is as follows: “If I (the king) ever do 
vou (the priest or perhaps the Brahmanas 
I shall be deprived of 
al! pious acts done by me from. my birth till 
death, the spiritual worlds acquired by tne, 
my religious merit, life and offspring.’ .The 
Athvaryu recites a mantra.in which the king 
is called ‘upholder of the sacred law’ upon 
which the Satapatha-Brahmana expatiates 
by saying that he is so indeed “because he is 
net capable of all and every speech nor, of 
all and every ‘deed but that he-should speak . 
only what is right and do what is right; of 


that he as well as the ‘Srotriya (the Brahman | 


versed in sacred writ) is capable; for these 
two are the upholders of the sacred - law 
among men.’”’S : i 
“  DICE-THROWING. 


Five dice are handed over to the king to 


be thrown by. him, different significations 
being ‘attached to the results of castings, such- 
as the king’s victory in all the quarters or'the 


dcminance of the Kalt age (representing the | , 


king) over the three other ages’, 
| THE KING CAN DO NO WRONG, 
The next rite crystallizes the idea that the, 
king can do no wrong, The Adhvaryu and 
his assistants strike the king on the. back: 


with sticks (punishment) thereby putting him , 


beyond the reach of judicial punishment”. 
After the rites of choosing a boon, and 


co:loquy between .the Brahman. priest and the .- 


king, is held the passtng round of the sacrifi- 
cial sword. The Adhvaryu, or the Royal priest 


Ibid., viii, 38, 39. 

Ibid., viii, 39, I 

Ibid., viii, 39, 1-5. 

S. Br., (S.B.E.), v, 4, 4, 5» 
S. Br, v. 4 4, 6. 

Ibid., vy, $ 4; 7 


N OUIAN mt 


Aitareya-Brahmana, viii, 37. z ` 
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makes over a wooden sword to the king with ` 


a mantra, thereby rendering the latter weaker 
than a ‘Brahmana but stronger than -his 
enemies, It is then handed over to the 
king’s brother who passes it on either to the 
Suta (charioteer) or to Sthapati! (governor 
ofa district) who again transfers it to the 
Gramani (village headman) to be’ taken over 
by a clansman (sada), each . making his 
successor weaker than himself. This rite 
gives an insight into the order of precedence 
of several officials, ® 

- One.or two. minor rites coming next con- 
elude the Abhishechantya. 


Paar 


“DASAPEYA. 

„After the -five days of  Abhisheckaniya 
follows Dasapeya.-in which. are included ten 
Samsripah oblations. ` The whole ritual occu; 
pying ten days is intended to impart vigour 
to the king who takes pare in its proceed- 
ings.3 |, ves 

' PANCHADILA OFFERINGS, 

The ' Panchabila’ “charus ‘or. offerings to. 
several gods i in five plates” aré ‘meant to rè- 
movė from ‘the king’s mind. any feeling.’ ‘of 
arrogance ‘that might arise frath his symbolic 
ascension of the regions, seasons, hymns and, 
metres, x . 


OBLATIONS OF TEAMS, 
. The ‘object ‘of the Prayujam oblations’ 


is thus | laid down in the Satapatha: eee: 


mana : 
The anointed ihereb okes the seasons, 
y y 


and:thus yoked those seasons draw him along; ` 


and he follows the seasons thus yoke: A 


: HAIR-CUTTING.] - - 
' After.a year is held the Kesavapaniya® 


` for cutting the hair of: the king’s head which. 


is allowed to grow euring the “interval after 


I " Sthapati as ‘ined In the Uitarardham; “xvii, IL. 
. 6, means, according to Monier Williams 


á ; Sanskrit 
English Dict., a ‘governor of a district’. Its ordinary 
meaning is of course ‘architect’, 


2 S. Br, (S:B.E.), v, 4, 4, 15-19, 


the Indo-Aryans, vol. II,are due to the reason that 


Dr. Mitra relies on the Taittiriya- Brahmana and not ` 


on the-Satapatha. 
3 _Ibid., v, 4, 5. The Dasapeya is a modification of 


“Agnishtoma with the oblations added. 


4 Ibid, v, 5,1 

5 Ibid., v, 5, 2. 

6 Keshabapaniya is a modification of’ Atiratra 
which is again a modification of Agnishtoma. 


The _discrepan- . 
cies between the description given here and that in’ 
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the consecration. . The§belief underlying the 
ceremony was that it was the hair .of his 
head that imbibed first the vigour of the 
water sprinkled during the consecration, and 
if it was shaved the vigour would vanish. 
The present ritual by clipping at’ the pre- 
scribed time serves to preserve it.? 


Vyushti-dviratra AND ' Kshatra-dhriti 


‘The following two rituals, viZ., Vyushii- 
dvirätræ and Kshatraé-dhriti? are not men- 
tioned in the Satapatha_ because they involve 
no features different from the ordinary soma 
sacrifice, The former lasts for two nights 
and is meant to purge the king of. all sins® 
while the latter occupying-a day appears 
from its name to be a rite for the support -of ~ 
the king’s power.* 


» 


1 S. Br, (8.B.E.), v, 5,3. The king is henceforth’ 
prohibited from shaving his | hair and standing on the 
ground with bare feet. 

2 Kshatra-dhriti is held a month atk She 
Vyushti-dvirgtra “which again comes oft a month afters, 
Kesavapaniya. 

3 See" Panchavimsd:Brglimana; 
xviii, 11,11, for the object of the ritual. 

4 The object of this ceremony is is nowhere, só far 
as I see, papresslyigiven, ue 2 


Bri 


-(U ttarardham) 


+ re ara 


z 


Sautramani, AND Traidhātavi. 
The Sautrdimand! is then performed as an 


‘expiaticn .for excesses-in the drinking of 


soma- juice during the whole of the preceding 
period of the R&ajasuya followed by the 
closing oblation called: Tratdhatavi.? 

The deseription of the Rajasuya given in 
the Mahabharata does not detail the rituals 
but lays down a-condition precedent, which 
makes it performable by very powerful hings 
after they have completed d/guzjaya? (cor- 
quest of the quarters). The Vedic rajasuya 
does not depend on any such condition and 
can be celebrated even by petty kings. In 
the epic as well as‘later periods, therefore, the 
sacrifice must have been a source of great 
-unrest, though of course, it was, by the above 
restriction, of infrequent occurrence, 

‘(To be continued) 


1 This takes place a month after Kshatra-dhriti 
and is a combination of oblations with sacrifice of 
Animals, 

‘2 S. Br, (S.B.E.), v, 5, 4-5. 

3. -MBh.,-‘Sabha-Parva, ch. 13, slk. 47— 

“Yashin sarvam gambhavati yascha sarvatra pujyate, 
Yascha sarvesvaro raja rajasuyam sa vindati, 

See also Ibid, ch. 14, siks. 68, 69, where the in- 
dependence of Jarasandha’ who had imprisoned — 
number of princes was considered as essential’ to tho 
fulfilment of the condition precedent. 
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LIST OF AVAILABLE. MANUSCRIP TS ON’ POLITY 
OR ITs SUB-TOPICS. 
: (Contaned} ' 


“(a7) SaM@RAMA: VIDHI ir 
“On a . ae 
Rep. p. 9. í 
(Aufrecht, Pt. I, p? nat 


(128) NITIGARBHITA-SASTRAM o N RIPATINITI-' 
GARBHITA-VRITTAM, : 

by Lakshmipati. 

“On Nitisastra.” . $ 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. belonging to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, p. 94e 

(129) PURTTA-KAMALAKARA, 

by Kamalgkara.Bhatta. 

Treating izter alia of Aindra- Mahasanti. 

foid., p, 108. 


(130) VIRAMITRODAYA 


[Yajnavalkya-smrititils 


a rer hen prathamadhyayasya) ], 


y Mitra-misra. 
Lbid., p. 179: 


` (131) KODANDA-MANDANAM. 

“On astra-sgstra”. 

Ibid., p. Gta ; 

- (132) PURAP'PORUL: 

A Tamil work on war. . 

J-R.A S., xix (new series), p, 574., 

(133) SUBARNA-PRABHASA. 

The book consists of 2r parivartas, 
ter treats of Rajasastra. ` 

C. Bendall’s Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit MSS., 


Its 13th ckap- 


' in the University Library, Cambridge, (1883). 


` Add. 875, p. 13.. 
“ (434) KHADGA-PUJaVIDHL, 
A short treatise on the use of arms &c. 


` Sivaic. 
Ibid. Azd. 1706, p. 199." 


(135) NARAPATI- “VIJAYA, 
by Padmakara ` Deva. $ 


Tantric or 
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<n proper Séasons for royal acts. Telugu charac- 
ter. 

€. H. Wilson’s Descriptive eee of the 
Mc-2zensie collection (1828), p. 168, No. 46. 

(736) RAJA-NITI, . 

dy Jagannatha, son of Ayala- Mantı, a Brahmana of 
Kiur in the Gantur District, — 

Telugu book in Palnr leaves.. . ` 

Tòid ; p. 291, No. 50.. 

(r137) KAMANDAKI-NITISARA- TIKA, , 

' by Chhockupadyayya Mantri 

Rev. W. Taylors Catalogue Raisonnée of ` Oriental 
MSS. in the Library of the late College te Fort St: 
George, Madras (1857), vol, I, p. 14,‘No. 2237., 

(138) “POPULAR AND KINGLY Ermes”, - 

Containing Dharma-kandam or description | “Ge 
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Rev. W. Taylor, Of. cit, vol. I, p. 337, No. 1610 
(159) PRAKRIYA NITI VAKYAMRITAM, 
by Soma Deva Suri. 
“On kingly duties”. 
Canatese character, 
Ibid., vol. 1, p. 338, No. 1623. 
(140): KAMANDAKA- -NITISASTRAM. 
“Chiefly on kingly ethics”, 
Canarese character, 
Ibid., vol. 1, p. 433, No, 1665. 
(t41) RAJANITE 
: Grantha character. 
. Ibid., vol. I, p. 432, No. 1655, 
(142) SABHAPATI-LAKSHANAM, 
-by Bommana Potu Raja. 
On the duties. of, a king.’ Telugu language and 


juize' and Arthakandam or r qualities sane ‘a _ king, character. - 
masttri, senapati, &c. ` . Ibid., vol. 1, p. 491, No. 1264. 
Canarese character. (To be-continued). 
. THE LOST LIGHT E 


_ BY Miss Siva. CHATTERJEE, Bra, o 


HAMPA + wasa ainda: girl; yet she was 
C ‘a maidservant in the Nawab’s harem. 


People never ceased, to wonder. at’ 


tos. But the matter was simpler than: it 
locked. The day when old Panna of the. 
Nawab’s harem went-to visit her brother, 
was a turning point in Champa’s_ life. 
Fanna heard that their neighbour Hari- 
metee had died in the morning, leaving an 
irfant daughter. There was none to look 
after it, so Panna took it home with her. . 

The sudden advent of this thin and- 
gain baby in their midst afforded the 
other maidservants considerable merri- 
ment. Their tittering and gigling knew no 
bunds. To think of one’s burdening one- 
self voluntarily with this ridiculous child ! 
E she must have a child, could she not 
Lave hit upon a better looking one ?. But 
ti2 helpless look of Champa’ s eyes roused 
the mother in Panna’s heart, and she did 
rat part with the baby.- 

Panna was the chief maidin-waiting to 
toz eldest Begum. She had -to work less 
than the others and get a bigger salary. 
€c Champa never felt the want of any- 
thing she needed, and being brought up as 
sãe was in the old Begum’s apartments, 
tae sweet poisonous air of the harem did 
nat wither her prematurely.. 

Qld Panna was getting disabled 


through age and little by little all “her 
tasks fell on Champa’s young shoulders.. 
The Begum looked upon Champa with a 
certain affection. Nearly all her servants 
.and companions were old, they had grown 
gray in-her service,” but this young maiden 
moved’ about before her eyes as the sole 
representative of youth. The silence of her 
rooms grew deeper with her advancing 
years and the Nawab’s visits became gra- 
dually few and.far between. These auspi- 
- cious days were marked by lights shining 
through every window and an all-pervad- 
ing fragrance of flowers. But the lights 
went out all too soon and the flowers 
dropped down to their graves. ' 

The waning pale moon of the early 
` dawn no sooner sets than the eastern sky -~ 
blushes rosy red in anticipation of the 
coming of the sun. The lights in the old 
Begum’s apartments faded only .to shine 
the brighter in the young prince’s rooms. 
The lamps there never went out, and 
spring with her harvest: of flowers was a. 
perpetual guest. 

The need of Slave girls grew every day 
greater in the prince’s rooms. The beauties 
of all the other apartments gradually be- 
came’ the inmates of this one. Mariam : 
and Gulabee, the two companions of 
Champa, had gone away long ago. She 


oa 
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alone was left in this sad-old palace, with 
the burden of her fortunate plainness. Her 
various duties occupied the morning and 
noon and her brief spells of leisure she had 
to spend with the Begum, who taught her 
toembroider in gold and silver threads. The 
old lady had lost her husband’s love with 
the loss of hber youth, and leisure had now 
grown frightful to her. She sought to 


_ rid herself of the companionship of her sad 


memories and neyer granted herself any 
time to think of the past. She felt a cer- 
tain joy in teaching Champa. Was not 
the world as cruel and indifferent to this 
young girl as to herself ? 

But the task of embroidering had to 
cease as evening with her dusky veil came 
down to the earth. The dark blue velvet 
then became as one with the gathering 


darkness and the eye lost the power to dis- . 


tinguish between the gold and silver 
threads; while twinkling stars began to 
appear against the velvety dark sky as if 
in mockery of man’s vain attempts. At: 
this time, the Begum used to go and sit 


at the window of her bedroom: The rose: 


garden in front had run wild through 
neglect. Across the darkness these two 
forsaken ones gazed silently at each other, 
while the twilight deepened into night 
around them. en: 
As soon as she was let off, Champa ran 
to the outer corridor of the palace. The 
prince’s palace was just in front. She 
stood there intently gazing at that abode 
of delight, and the sweet music of the 
flutes, the fragrance of flowers and the 
bright many-hued lights caused her heart 
to swell with some unknown emotion. 
Mariam and Gulabee occasionally came 
to visit their old home. They made a 
flying duty call to the Begum. and then for 
the rest of the time busied themselves with 
relating to Champa all the gossip they had 
gathered up in the prince’s palace. The 
beauty of the prince and his many favour- 


“ ites, the name of those ladies, and the 


~ 


amount of favour enjoyed by each, these 
formed the perpetual topics of conversa- 
tion. There were besides the thousand 
accounts of the dances and musical parties 
to be given. Novelty seldom’proved to be a 
noticeable feature of their tales, but these 
oft-repeated words never failed to charm 
Champa. Specially these words seemed to 
ring unceasingly in her heart: “But to 
tell you the truth dear, we have never 
seena handsomer man than the prince, 
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though we have come across a gocd many. 
This family is renowned for the ‘beauty of 
its ‘men, but none of them can held a 
candle to this one. The other day we saw 
the portraits of all the past Nawabs, so 
we can rightly judge.” 

Champa had never seen the picture 
gallery, forit was situated at a distance 
from the old palace, neither had she 
ever had a glimpse of the prince.“ But 
in the picture gallery of her heart. she 
treasured a beautiful young face, which 
she had coloured with all the wealta ot 
her imagination, She never fora moment 
doubted that this picture was far superior 
to those kept in the family picture 
gallery. ` X 

One morning Champa woke up to find 
the silent sad palace full of bustle and 
preparation. Both the Nawab and the 
young prince were comirg to pay a vis:t to 
the Begum. Preparations for giving them 
a warm reception went on throughout the 
day. Champa’s mind continually strayed 
from her task, she felt unnaturally restless. 
The picture of her heart was going tc be 
placed face to face with the reality, and the 


time was approaching. Somehow she 
seemed to feel that this evening was going 


to become the One Evening of her life. 

The shadows of evening seemed to 
Champa unusually late in descending -hat 
day. She wandered about restlessly in 
and out of the decorated rooms. The 
gloomy palace had become transformed as 
if by magic. The smile on the Begum’s face 
seemed to light up all around her. The 
long neglected wife and mother felt asif 
she had suddenly received back from the 
hands of some kind god a day of her happy 
past. But joy did not reign supreme in 
Champa’s heart, the shadow as if of some 
coming evil slowly gathered round her 


` heart. 


Suddenly Champa came back to herself. 
Was not thejoyous tinkling of the Sitar 
there . proclaiming the coming of the 
beloved guest? She had barely time to 
hide herself behind one of the folding doors, 
before the party passed through it. In 
front were the Nawab and Begum. 3ut 
who was that behind them? The instant 
Champa looked at that face, the picture 
in her heart faded away for ever as if 
annihilated with shame. 

The young prince was really superbly 
-handsome, but still his beauty was aot 
‘without blemishes: The others did aot 
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feilto mark them. A girl, who was stand- 
‘ing just behind Champa, said something 
about the . lack: of manly dignity and 
courage in the prince’s face, Champa 
could only look at the speaker with her 
large eyes full of wonder. rs 
The festivities ofthe. palace failed to 
aztract Champa’s heart that day. She flitted 
out to the silent and dark rose garden, and 
taere upon a half-crumbling seat of stone 
sae threw herself down. The wind blew 
anut the petals of ‘the withered flowers 
rgund her and darkness reigned supreme. 
` The prince did not like much his mother’s 
palace. He was moving about the rooms 
- 12 a somewhat aimless and restless fashion. 
Tae Nawab was past the age of restless- 
ness, so he kept his attention studiedly 
riveted upon the dancing girls and stretch- 
ei himself full length upon the luxurious 
coach, The sad plight of her son had not 
escaped the Begum’s eyes. Her palace con- 
ta.ned many things worth seeing and she 
sought for some-one to take him round it. 
‘Herself she could not go, as the Nawab 
must not be left alone. The women of her 
heusehold were all at their respective 
caxties, only Champa was nowhere to be 
seen. The Begum looked out of the win- 
‘dow, calling out in her still musical voice, 
“Champa dear, come this way for a mo- 
ment.” : 

Slowly and reluctantly Champa .tore 
away her eyes from the shining stars and 
zame back from the garden. A shower of 
withered leaves and flowers rained down 
zn the way from her fluttering veil and the 
wavy masses of her dusky hair. As soon 
as she arrived at the door, the Begum said : 

‘Take a light, and show the prince round 
the eastern wing of the palace.’”’. The 
pince darted a curious look at Champa 
pat instantly turned away his eyes. 


Champa took up a heavy lamp and ad- | 


vanced. The prince with some of the ladies 
of the harem followed close behind. A 
great many rooms were visited. This 
room contained some priceless antique ivory 
furniture and that some marvellous em- 
broidery of Kashmir. Gold and silver 
abounded everywhere. Near the extreme 
ead of the long corridor, was a small room, 
its door was lockéd. It had always been 
so, so far as Champa could remember. 
The prince halted before that door and 
asked: “Why is it locked ? What does 
tais room contain?” Champa was cast- 
ing, about in her mind for some suitable 
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reply, when old Panna suddenly appeared 
there leaning on a stick. The lamp in 
Champa’s hand did but very faintly illu, 
mine the vast corridor and the sudden ap- 
pearance of old Panna, with her wrinkled 
face and hoary hair, in that semi-darkness 
produced a startling effect. The prince fell 
back in mingled surprise and alarm. It 
seemed to him as ifa portion of the forgot- 
ten past history of his family had suddenly 
taken shape again. .. 

The old woman bowed low before the 
prince, then addressed him in a hoarse 
whisper : ‘Do not be alarmed, you used to 
know me once. I was your first nurse, and 
the favourite one, but to be sure I was 
better-looking then. You ask about this 
room? How should Champa know ? She 
had not even entered this palace when the 
door of this room became shut forever. I 
was present here at that time. Death has 
claimed the other spectators.of that great 
tragedy. Your grandmother, the chief 
Begum of that time, entrusted the key of 
this room to my care. I have kept it faith- 


.fully these fifty years. You probably know. 


the tragic history of your ;grandfather’s 
death. You strongly remind me of him, 
you aloné of the whole family approach 
him in beauty. His portrait is not in your 
picture gallery, Do you want to know 
where it is ?” . i 

The prince nodded silently ; he seemed 
to be bereft of speech. . 

Panna took off the ancient padlock and 
pushed the door open. With a harsh 


creaking noise it swung open and the deep ; 


darkness within swallowed up Panna’s 
shrunken figure instantly. The prince did 
not show any intentions to advance and 
Champa with the heavy lampin her hand 
‘stood still like a statue. 

Panna’s call frém inside the room, seem. 
ed to bring them back to life. Champa 
stepped in and the others hastily followed, 


The room was magnificently decorated, . 


but time had robbed the velvet hangings 
of their shimmer and the shine had died off 
the gold works. A huge mahogany bed 
stood in the middle, and withered garlands 
of flowers trailed all around it. By its 
side, against the wall stood a large mirror, 
a tremendous blow had shattered its 
breast in two, and on two sides of it two 
golden lamp-holders stretched, out their 
empty arms to the air, 

- , The image of the prince reflected itself 
_onthe mirror -as soon as he entered the 


Sy 


” critic. 


-at the intruders. 
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rom. All of a sudden Cha npa started 
violently. Who was that beside him? 
She looked back, there was no one by his 
side. But could she mistrust her own 
eyes? There by the side of his reflected 


, image, stood another figure th: exact like- 


ness of the first one. Who was it? 

Panna’s voice was heard again : “Look 
before you, prince; there hangs the portrait 
of your ancestor, there by the side of the 
shattered mirror. S2e whether my words 
are true. He was just of your age when 
this picture was done and shortly after- 
wards came th2 black night which tore 
him away from us.” The party ‘advanced 
towards the picture. Th: dead occupant 
of the room seemed to gaz: questioningly 
It was notan oil paint- 
ing; some skilled hand halem»roidered his 
beautiful form on deep blue velvet with 
gold and silver threads. The picture seem- 
ed the very likeness of the prince, only* the 
expression was infinitely sadder. 


A young girl of the prince’s party cried’ 


out in wonder, “Oh dear, what a wonder- 
ful thing! I did not know that human 
efforts could produce such a marvel, 
Granny, do tell us who made it,” 

“Itis the creation 
dead and buried,” replied the old woman, 
“he became blind forit and had to leave 
it unfinished. -His son gave the finishing 
touches, the father had died by that time.” 

A trill of silvery laughter escaped the 
young lady’s lips, while she said: “Oh 
indeed ! But one could easily become. blind 
for the sake of such a handsome man. If I 
had skill, I too would gladly give my 
eyesight to make a picture of another 
person, who is equally fair.’ Her smiling 
glance plainly indicated who that fortu- 
nate “another” was. 

The prince was observing his grand- 
father’s portrait with the air ofa merciless 
Now he turned and said: “Equal 
beauty alone would do nothing, Amina, 
one should possess equal luck too. You 
have the will to lose your sight for me, 
but you have not the necessary skill. Oa 
the other hand’ if 
required knowledge could be got at, he 
would be far from willing to make sucha 
sacrifice.” : 

Amina laughingly asked ; “What would 
you give to a person who is ready to make 


_ the sacrifice ?” 


‘Why, alll have and:am.” 


The prince answered ina similar tone’: 
And having 
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of one losg since 


one possessing the ` 


seen all there was to see, the party pa ised 
out of the room. . 

Late that night, while the festive lanps 
had ail gone out, Champa was seen pass- 
ing through that silent dark corridor, at 
the end of which old Panna lived. For 
some reason or other the old womar vas 
still awake that night. As soon a3 the 
girl entered her room, she cried cut: 
“What do you want at this time of night, 
my darling ? 

Champa asked: “Granny, where is 
that persoa who finished the portrei: of 
the old Nawab ?” 

The old woman looked at Champa 
amazed. Aftera while she asked: “Why 
do you want to know about him? Do 
you want to learn embroidery from kin ? 
Give up such a mad idea, dear, you ire 
bound to-lose your sight within two yeers, 
if you ever set your hand to sucha stal 
thing. Be content with what you ive 
learnt from the Begum. Rahmat, che 
person you are asking about, gave up 
the business at last in sheer fright. He 
sold out and went off to Agra. So at least 
I heard the other day from Kasim’s 
mother. Why darling, you are alrecdy 
off!” he aa 

Champa wound her arms round Parna 
and whispered: “Yes, Granny, I am 
going.” 

. A storm had been brewing from <he 
evening, nowit broke-out with all its 20n- 
centrated violence. The withered leavcs in 
the old garden began a mad dervish darce. 
A slim g rlish figure was seen in their micst 
which scon after vanished like those wind- 
driven leaves and like them, too, left no 
trace behind. ; 


. (2) 

It was the firm opinion of old Rahnat 
that never in his sixty years’ experienec of 
lifte had he chanced upon a winter so severe 
as this one. But as he used to express tnis 
opinion every year since he had establicked 
himself gt Agra, it had ceased to convirce 
anybody except himself. BL 

To-day he was late in rising from nis 
bed. Waen he finally succeeded in eszeb- 
lishing himself on his ricketty charpoy near 
the front door, cursing his rheumatism in 
no measured terms all the while, the sin 
was already high up inthe heavens. He 
then proceeded to prepare his hookka: in 
a leisurely manner. The high quality aid 
rich favour of the tobacco he used, was 
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the real charm. which attracted so many. 
friends round him in the morning. , 
But the friends seemed to be unusually 
latz this morning. As boasting to them 
” ofte grandeur of his. former masters was 
the only recreation left to the poor man, 
this delay irritated him very much. | 

Suddenly the door chain seemed to- 
jimg.e. So they had to come at last, good . 
totacco was none too cheap in the market, 
it cppeared. Old Rahmat closed his eyes 
ard began to smoke hard. 

The street ‘door slowly opened and 
some one came in. Then followed. a, deep 
silence. Somewhat amazed, as none of 
hia friends was famous for quietness of. 
minners, Rahmat opened his eyes. Sad- 
dealy his sunken eyes seemed to start out 
of their sockets in wonder. Instead of one 
of zhose familiar white bearded and not 
over-cleanly dressed figures, who. was this - 
pecson who came in without excuse or 
apilogy ? Was this thing real-or an illu-: 
sion? The old man stared at the stranger’ 
fizedly, but the slim girlish figure, wrapp- 
ec in a sky-blue mantle, stood there as 
belore, gazing at him. with a pair of large | 
derk eyes and showed not the faintest 
sign of fading away. Was this an apparis. 
ti_n, blown across the gulfof years from 
his merry past 2 Then indeed such youth- 

-fu messengers used to come to him bear. 

“ims messages from the Nawab’s harem. 
Bet to be sure what a thing t@happen to 
ac old man like him! The girl stood there 
jus: like a statue, without breath or 
motion. What was the proper thing to 
do under such circumstances? His still 
sli:ep-bewildered brain refused to work, so 
he remained blinking stupidly at her. 
Suddenly a soft voice asked: “Is this the 
house of Rahmat Ali, please?” 


So it was a real human girl after all! 
A load seemed to be lifted off his heart as 
he answered : “Yes, I am he. Who are you 
azd where do you come from ?” 


The answer came, “My name. is 
Champa. -Ihave come from the palace of 
tre Nawabs.” 


The palace of the Nawabs! Old 
Kkahmat was now quite certain that his 
brain must be softening through senility, 
otherwise why should a girl from the 
Nawab’s palace appear suddenly in Agra ? 
Ext ‘still the girl appeared to be real 
ecough, so he asked again, “What do you 
want? Who has sent you ?” 
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‘“Nobody.- I, have come for a purpose of 
my own. I havea favour to ask of you.”: , 
A favour! So the girl was a beggar _ 
maid after all. -She seemed quite young ;. 
so Rahmat softened his voice a little. 
as he said: “My poor girl, you have come - 
to the wrong house. I am a .poor old .” 
man and have myself to beg for keeping 
body and soul together. What do-you 
expect from such a person? Over. there, 
there are many. rich peoples’ houses, -you 
will be sure to get something: it you go 
there,” ” — oe i 
- A faint smile appeared on the maiden’s 
face as she said, “I do not want money 
from you, the favour I ask is of another 
kind. -I want you to teach me gold 
embroidery.” ne 
Champa’s assertion that she did not 
want money had created a favourable im- 
pression, now this mention of gold em- 
broidery completed the conquest of 
Rahmat. He loved this- art of his above. 
allearthly things. He had to give it up 
for the sake of his eyes, but the pangs ot 


separation were keen indeed. The vision., - 


of his shining golden love had never ceased _ 
to allure him:and many a time he had been 
sorely tempted to return to her, throwing 
prudence to the winds. But fear interven- 
ed in good time and now he, the favourite 
artist of the great Nawab, had become 
as one of the ill-bred boorish people of, 
his acquaintance. Ao 
But whence’ had this messénger of his 


lost youth appeared and why? The old -> 


man had not the heart to-turn her away. 
The rich tobacco consumed itself in un- 
heeded anger, but Rahmat was busy giv- 
ing Champa the. first lessons of the great 
art. "+ J 
But it was not to be taught in one day. 
-A weary and long way had to be traversed . 
before reaching the desired Jand. The 
old man’s household contained no woman, 
so Champa could not live there. An old 
woman named Fatima who did his house- 
hold work for him was prevailed upon 
with entreaties and large offers of money 
to receive Champa as an inmate of her 
wretched home. ares we 
The weary days were on, one after. 
another, Champa spent the whole day at 
old Rahmat’s. The wished for picture had 
not been begun yet, asshe had not yet been 
sufficiently tested by her teacher. She had 
to work patiently at various designs of 
flowers, creepers and birds. While her 
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mind continually flew back-,to her beloved 
past home, she found: herself standing in 
that vast dimly lighted corridor with the 


‘picture of the fair dead for ever dancing 


before her eyes. $ : 

But the harsh rebuke of Rahmat 
brought her back to the stern reality and 
she bent over her task. with renewed 
attention. f 2 

One dreary year passed away in this 
manner; then fortune suddenly smiled 
upon Champa. Her picture-~of the Taj 
Mahal found great favour with her in- 
structor, She had acquired the skill and if 
she could but retain her sight the picture 
of the prince was.as good as done. 

Champa’s heart seemed ‘to contract 
with. fear at these ominous. words. She 
must keep -her eyesight. She gave up 
working at night. When the day-light 


‘faded, she put away her work and sat still 


in a corner of thé dark unlit room with 
closed eyes: She seemed to have reserved 
her sight tor the beloved object alone and 
could not bear to infringe upon its sole 
tight for the sake of anything else. 

As time went on, Champa’s secret hoard 
diminished rapidly. -Fatima had now fre- 


. quently begun to upbraid her for not pay- 


ing as much as she had promised. A girl 
who could not pay for her food; should not 
waste her money buying. golden threads 
and such like trash. Champa gave up 
supper, but the materials for her embroi- 
dery remained the.same in quality and 
quantity. Butfate was unrelenting. Her 
frail body unused to such privations began 
to refuse to do the. biddings of her eager 
heart. She- made frequent mistakes - and 
the significant looks, which Rahmat cast 
at her, seemed tochill her heart. What if 
Rahmat’s prognostication should come 


-true-? Champa knew well that her sight 


was everyday getting dimmer, but she re- 
fused to acknowledge it to herself. Truth 
frightened her, so she sought refuge in 


falsehood. But- the real refused to be kept - 


back ; in broad day-light the flashing gold 
threads began to take on the colours of the 
night and the picture was yet far from 
finished. So Champa had to light her 
earthen lamp again and began to work of 
nights. 


flickering out. i 

The keen northern wind was beralding 
the approach of winter. Champa rose 
from her bed and came out. She felt too 


But little could -that borrowed ` 
. light help ber whose own light was fast 
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feeble to go out that day and decided to 
do her work at home.. The leaves had be- 
gun to drop and the cold blue wa ‘ers of 
the Jumna_ sparkled inthe sun. The outer 


world seemed to have become a stranzer to 


Champa, but was there time to renew the 
acquaintance ? 

The picture was nearly finished, ske had 
no need to work to-night, the mdday 
would see the portrait fully don- So 


Champa stood idly gazing at her .ong 


neglected friends. But dame Nature’s face 
looked grave, the smile had died cut of 
everything. The leaves. of a neighboxring 
Sissoo tree were dropping down lik: the 
tears cf a bereaved woman. Champa 
stood thinking of that stormy night when 
she left the home of her youth for ever 

Old Fatima had been so long assidaouss 
ly smoking her hookkah ; now she fret it 
down and started for Rahmat’s hceuse, 
coughing all the while. Champa came 
back to herself and with a sigh re-entered 
the room. : 

She was soon busy with her work. As 


.soon as it should be finished, she was to 


leave Agra. She had made all the prepara- 
tions necessary for her departure. 

But the shades of the evening seemed to 
be descending very fast this day. Alrzady 
the room was getting dark, But it «ould 
not be evening so soon, it was but cx few 
minutes since Fatima had started o3 her 
motning’s work. Then clouds must lave 
shadowed the sun. Champa came out and 
looked up. There was not a speck ir the 
blue vault of the sky, it seemed to g.are 
fiercely like-the blue eyes of an azxgry 
beauty. Then O merciful Heaven, what 
was this fast gathering darkness? ‘Vas 
this the relentless foe whose approaca she 
had fought with all her might, but failed . 
to keep back ? But the beautiful eyes of 
the prince stilt lacked that well remen:ber- 
ed smiling expression. 

Champa’s whole body trembled. Her 
life’s work would remain unfinished fo~ the 
want of afew paltry-minutes! The chill 
hand of death seemed to grip her keart 
and she sank down upon the floor na 
swoon. 

She came back to herself in a few 
minutes and sat up. Before her was the 
beautiful form of her beloved, beautif.lin 
every limb and feature but the eyes. The 
large eyes of the picture stared vacantly 
and lifelessly. Could not her owr life 


remedy the defect? With a superhuman 
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eficrt Champa controlled her failing senses 
and took up her work. The darkness 
inside the room was. getting denser, she 
went and sat near the open door. The 
golden threads began to dart back and 
forth like lightning across the rich dark 
velvet. She had kept those smiling bright 
eyes safely hidden in her breast, now was 
the time to entrust her treasure to this 
unconscious velvet. The last stitch went 
bame and the eyes of the pictured youth 
lit up with laughter. Champa held up the 
picture before her, a wave of golden light 
fleshed out, then a dark curtain seemed to 
crop down over the world. 5o 


(3) 

It was not yet dawn, but the eastern 
sky was becoming tinged with gray. - The 
- faint star-light did but half lighten up the 
wide windy moor, over whicha thin veil 
of white mist still lingered. >- 2 

A scarcely distinguishable foot track 
ren across the moor, along which two 
gures- could be dimly discerned slowly 
advancing. Both of them were women. 
One was old, the other young, The old 


hand, and with the other. she led the girl. 
Eer wrinkled face was plainly stamped 
with vexation, while the gray mist seemed 
to have veiled the girl’s face against curious 
eyes. She was carrying a package, which 
she tried to keep hidden under her mantle. 
Suddenly the'old woman cried out ina 
hoarse voice: “I can’t walk any further. 
Zam nearly done for. Why don’t you sit 
down fora while? The Nawab’s palace 
isnot very far off now: that towering 
white building, isn’t it.?” ns 
The maiden nodded in the affirmative. ~ 
“Then why not rest a bit? We could 
cover the rest of the way in a couple of 
tours and it is not yet morning. Now -do 
sit down.” f 
The girl obeyed silently. 


A scion of the old Nawab family had 
once planted an. orchard in the midst of 
this dreary plain. Of this orchard a few 
mango trees still remained. The weary 
travellers established themselves under- 
- neath these trees. The old woman was not 
one to remain silent for any length of time, 
she began talking again as soon as she 
sat down. “But do you know, dear, what 
- old Fatima told me when she asked for 
my services on your behalf? She said that 
you belong to this Nawab family and 


‘in the Nawab’s palace. 
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have a good bit of money .in your posses- 
sion. Why have you then ‘come on foot 
this long way ?” : , 
The blind girl turned her sightless eyes 
upon the questioner and said: “I am not 
one of them, mother, I was but a servant 
What little money 

I possessed has long since vanished.” : 
“Oh dear, only a maidservant! Now 
what a'liar that Fatima is; But how did 
you lose your sight ?”. 
. A wan smile flitted across the girl’s face 
as she answered: “I have given it to my 


god,” and before she had finished, tears | 


rolled down her pale face. “25 

“Poor child,’ don’t weep, though your 
misfortune is terrible indeed.: I had an 
aunt, who became blind at seventy. ` She 
used to scold and abuse us from daybreak 
till nightfall. You are quite- young for 
such a misfortune. But my dear, what 
does that bundle contain? [Is it gold or 
silver ? You seem very anxious about it.”= 

The girl replied in a voice full- of angu- — 


‘ish: “It is much better than gold and 


silver, mother, I have paid for it with my 


life.”’ 
woman tightly held a bundle with one - 


The old woman darted a suspicious look 
at her companion, thenmuttered to herself: 
“Much better than gold,. what on earth 
can it be? Some costly jewel perhaps ; 
she must have stolen it from the Nawab’s 
palace.” - 

- Champa was completely exhausted with 
her long-journey. With her head pillc wed 
against the gnarled root of a tree, she laid 
herself down and fell asleep instantly. ` , 

She slept on and on till the evening sun 
struck full on the face through the dense 
foliage above. This roused her. The first 
sound that struck her ears, was the voice 
of her companion, saying: “How you 
sleep to be sure! Your nap has taken the _ 
whole day. Now hurry up, or you won’t 
reach the palace before night.” 

Champa stood up and said: ‘Mother, 
give me that pink mantle, this. one has 
become soiled with the dust of the road.” 

When they finally halted before the 
palace gate, twilight had already set in. 
Lights gleamed through every window of , 
the prince’s palace and the vast building - 
resounded with merriment, 

Standing before the wide iron gate, 
Champa whispered in her companion’s 
ear: “Give this rupee to the door-keeper 
and tell him to take us to the prince’s 
rooms.” a 7 


a) 
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With heavy strides the sentinel advanc- 
ed along the marble-paved way, Champa 
followed behind. She had no need to be 


led now, her blindness had ceased to be a` 


hindrance. All her senses helped her now, 
for all were familiar with this place. 

Champa was thinking of those far away 
days when she used to stand in the outer 
corridor of the old palace and gaze at this 
place. The Begum had probably taken her 
seat in front of the rose garden by this 
time. And old Panna, was she still alive, 
Champa wondered. . 

Now she was on the steps, leading to the 
reception rooms: above. The greatest 
moment of her life- was, fast approaching. 
Her feet refused to advance, all her courage 
seemed to melt away.. She had come pre- 
pared to say a good many words, but she 
seemed to forget every one of them. 

The gate-keeper made her over to the 
chamberlain and his heavy steps down the 
stairs soon died out. 

The chamberlain turned ‘to Champa 
and said, “Come with me.” _ l 

She must go now. With a mighty 
effort, Champa recovered -herself and ad- 
vanced with her priceless. treasure clasped 
against her tumultuously beating heart. 

The thick soft carpet under her feet and 
an overpowering scent of flowers made her 
understand that she had reached the 
desired place. ~ 

Her conductor bowed low aad said, 
“Sire, a beggar maid prays for audience.” 


Champa felt the eyes of the whole as-- 


sembly upon her. Would anybody re- 
cognize her? It was not possible, as she 


had never entered this palace and the. 


prince had only seen her once. 


Some one came forward. This footstep 
was not to be mistaken, neither this voice, 
asking, “What do you want here ?” 


Why did not the words come, those 
words rehearsed over and over again? 
The voice asked again, “What have you 
come to ask ?” 


In a faint voice Champa said, “I have 
come to give, not to ask.” . 

A current of amazement ran through the 
room. Champa felt it with her wlole 
body. The prince gave a sarcastic laugh 
aud said, “Indeed! What is it pray.?” 

Champa took out her long cher’shed 
treasure and held it up with trem» ing 
hands. The prince snatched it off eagcer_y. 

Champa’s legs seemed to give way under 
her, she sat down onthe carpet. She was 
gasping for breath. A slight rustle vas 
heard, this must be the outer cover he ng 
taken off. Now was. the time for -le 
receiving of the boon, the sacrifice had b2cn 
offered. = H 

Suddenly a loud peal of jeering laugtter 
rang out: Merciful Heaven! what was 
that!. Champd’s whole body stiffcred. 
Was this her reward, this mocking lauzh- 
ter, all she was to get in exchange for ier 
wasted life ? ` = 

A thick drunken voice was heard, ‘Is 
the creature mad? She has come to 
present the prince with some dirty rags |” 

Dirty. ‘rags! What witchcraft Lad 
turned the heart of her hearts into sucia 
contemptible object ? Was thisa demcn’s 
jest ? Could reality be so cruel ? . 

A-shiver ran through her whole frame, 
then sucdenly she sank down on the carvet 
ina heap at the prince’s feet. The inaer 
light, which had sustained the blind girl 
so long, flickered out for ever. 

The prince was terribly annoyed and 
called out to his attendants: “Just vake 
this creature away. I hope she is not dead 
already. What a wretched affair !” 

One of his boon companions cried ott: 
“It never does to be tco greedy. In zhe 
morning we secured a real work ofert 
from an old hag and expected something 
equally great in the evening. But see wkat 
-happened.”’ l , 

The whole party passed out. Champa’s 


body remained lying there, and from the 


opposite wall, a pair of bright flashiag 
eyes, to which she had lent the last reys 
of her own, smiled at her joyously. 
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CHANAKYA, THE GREAT MASTER-SAGE OF INDIA 


Tis only of late that the discovery of the 
Artha Sastra of Kautilya has brought 
to prominence the name of Chanakya, 

tke Prime Minister of the greatest of the 
Patna Sovereigns. Yet it seems that full 


- . jcstice has not been done to his genius. 


E= is generally compared to Machiavelli or 
Talleyrand. But this comparison is very 
stverficial and based on the fact of his 
being the author of the Artha Sastra or 
Mii named after him. If we bear in mind, 
tæ other aliases by which he has been 
mentioned in one of the best known lexi- 
czas of Sanskrit, namely, Abhidhana Chin- 
t=nani, and take into consideration those 
works which are known by his several 
nom-de-plumes, we shall be in a position to 
properly judge his claim to be one of the 
gzSatest philosophers, and thinkers not 
caly of India, but of the whole world. In 
ths Abhidhana Chintamani, he is called 


aara AeA, gaara; | 
ma afqaaret fran gs St gi 


According to. the sacred writings of the 
Hindus, man should strive after four things, 
vi., (1) Dharma, (2) Artha (3) Kama and 
(+) Moksa. But how to attain.these? If 
zzy .one has clearly laid down rules and 
regulations for reaching these ends, it is 
tae great master-mind of ancient Bihar. 
£s Vatsayana, he is known as the author 


` 


~ which bears me out. 


of the great commentary on Nyaya which * 
may be called his Dharma Sastra, and of . 
the aphorisms designated as Kama Sutras 
—the original text of which was printed in 
Bombay and translated into French, but 
so far notin English. The late Dr. Peter- 
son of Bombay mainly relied on this work 
for his essay on Courtship in ancient India 
published in the Journal of the Bombay 
branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, about 
twenty-seven years ago.. 

Though Chanakya is easily identified 
with Kautilya and Vatsayana as. the 
author of the Artha, Dharma and Kama 
Sastras, there is difficulty to identify him 
as author of any work on Moksa, for no 
worl: of that description is current by any 
one of his pseudonyms. But the Moksa-_ 
parva of the Mahabharata is, in my 
Opinion, his work, internal. ‘evidence of 


Visnu Sarma is known as the author of 
Hitopadesa. He is no other than Visnu 
Gupta, one of the aliases of Kautilya or 
Chanakya or Vatsayana. -The opening 
sentences of this book confirms this identi- 


fication of mine, fe A 
. Thus it will be seen that Chanakya was 


as great a statesman and man of the `` 


world, as ‘he was a thinker -and’ philo. 

‘sopher. He may be called a great synthe- 
' tic philosopher of ancient India. : 
i SRISCHANDRA VIDYARNAVA. 
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INCOME AND CAPITAL 
By JOGESH CHANDRA MITRA, F. S. S., F. R. E. S. 


FEW years ago, I had occasion -to 
investigate the employment question 

of a rural area consisting of 10 
villages, forming a chowkidari union in 
East Bengal. I made a statistical survey 
of the income and employment of the 
villagers. It was a model group of Bengal 
villages inhabited by almost all classes of 
4e people, and the result obtained by the 
investigation may fairly be taken to 
zepresent the economic condition of the 


“people residing in villagesin Bengal, though 
conditions. may widely vary in other 
parts of India. I reproduce below in an 
abreviated form the statistical table, 
prepared by me in connection with this 
investigation as an introduction to 
the proposition, which I am going to 
place before you to-day, before coming’ to 
the consideration of the subject which 
forms -the theme of discussion in this 


paper, ` f 
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For my present purpose, I have added 
us columns 8,9,10 and 11 only which relate 
tc the summary of incomeand employment 
fizares, In these figures, we find the total 
Fapulation, total income, total labour 
furce and total number of the unemployed 
ica group of 10 villages in East Bengal. 
We find from these.totals that the average 
iccome of the population under considera- 
ton is about Rs. 26 a year, and about 30 
percent. of the total available labour force 
cīthe villages is unemployed, not only for 

“want of work, but for malaria and other 
Ciseases. It is to be noted that these figures 
relate to East Bengal which is considered 
t2 be rich in comparison with other parts 
zf Bengal, though not with other parts of 
.idia. There are rural areas in India and 
= think the majority of thé provinces comes 
xnder this description, which are inhabited 
z7 much poorer classes. Even taking into 
consideration-that the small ‘number of 
zeople living in towns are richer than the 


seople living in rural areas, the average, 


come of an Indian will stand ata lower 
Szure than what is worked out in this 
table. As regards employmerit, the condi- 
zion in other parts of India is not better, if 
ast worse. I also wish it to be noted that 
only the persons willing and capable of 
working whole-time but unemployed have 
zound place in this table and the vast 
crumber of women, engaged in -domestic 
duties. and willing and capable of devoting 
a substantial portion of their time to other 
zemunerative work, if such work ‘can 
xonveniently be found for them, in the shape 
of cottage industry, have not been taken 
into consideration. Though I do not claim 
-universal applicability to India for. my 
table and though the statistics of a group 
of 10 Bengal villages cannot be the sure 
basis for calculation to arrive at a con- 
clusion about such vexed and difficult ques- 
tions as income and employment of the 
-ndian people as a whole, yet I think it 
< mayserve as an index to show the economic 
- condition of the people regarding these 
matters and may fairly lead us to assume 
-that the average annual income of an 
Indian is not more than Rs, 24 and that not 
Jessthan 33 per cent., af the total available 


labour force of the country remains un-- 


utilised for want of employment and other 
reasons, ° 

This average income works out to Rs. 
-2a month -for the maintenance of each 
person and if the income of the rich few are 
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excluded and left out of the’calculation, the 
average income of the poorer many will 


‘surely come down to not more than Rs, 


1-8-0 per head, per month, an amount quite 

inadequate to keep body and soul together 

for a healthy person. 
The appalling revelation about un- 


employment is also a very serious matter. 


to be pondered over. If the one-third of 
the total available labour - force of the 
country remains idle, depending ‘on the 
scanty earnings of the other two-thirds in 
a country, the economic loss consequent on 
such a phenomenon can easily be imagined.. 
Another very important matter, to be 


borne in mind, is the quality and quantity. 
of the work turned out by those whom we- 


have taken as employed producing an 
average income of Rs. 2 only per head, per- 
month for the population. The average’ 
annual income of an Englishman is Rs. 600 
and in all the countries of the world, which 
are designated as civilised or even semi- 


civilised, the average income of the popula- `ì 


tion ranges from Rs. 50 to Rs. -1000 per 
head, indicating the value of the productive’ 
work and the out-put of such work done by 
the population. The total worthlessness 
of the work turned out by the Indians 
whom we have designated as employed, 
smay be judged from the average income 
produced by their labour. It is thus 
apparent that itis not only the appalling 
unemployment that is atthe root of this 
economic breakdown of the country, but it. 
is the inferiority of the quality and quantity: 
of the productive labour of the country, 


which has combined with other causes too | 


numerous to detail here, to bring the 
country to this state of utter helplessness. 
‘and acute distress. . 

Gold, silver and other precious metals 
alone were at one tinie believed to be 
the wealth of a country, but Adam Smith 
opened our eyes for the first time to the 
potent fact that a substantial -portion of 
the actual wealth- of a country consists. 
in the productive labour force which it- 
can command. Gold and ‘silver, bread and 
butter, potato and fish, ornaments and 
clothes are all produced by this labour, 


the organisation and utilisation of which - 


only can tend to increase the wealth ofa 
country. While, therefore, the many causes 
contributing to this poverty of India, are 
to be removed to bring ina better state 
of things, the question of unemployment 
and productive labour is to be thoroughly 


- 
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tackled to obtain any satisfactory result 

in this direction. Unless we can solve this 

unemployment problem and improve the 

out-put of the labour of those who are 

designated as employed, we cannot 
; reasonably expect a change for the better. 


The question naturally arises as to what 
innovations can be introduced amongst a 
people who are not only very industrious 
by nature but are sober and frugal by 
habit ; how work can be found for those 
who are unemployed and how the quality 
and quantity of the work produced by 
those already employed can be improved 
to give better value to their labour. 


But before formulating any scheme as 

a reply to these questions it is necessary 

to investigate the cause underlying this 

economic defect of the country resulting 

in such a misery ofits people. The people 

are industrious and strictly frugal as a 

~rule. The cultivators are working in their 
~ fields the whole day, year in and year 
out, but are unable to make any appre- 
ciable progress towards any agricultural 
improvement to ameliorate their condi- 
tion. The weaver is engaged at his hand- 
loom day anl night, buf finds no way 
even to make both ends meet for the com- 
petition with the foreign improved method 
which he cannot adopt. The artisan is 
always at the side of his primitive tools 
and machineries, studiously practising his 
craft, but only to find himself nowhere in 
the market which is commanded by the 
. foreigner employing modern methods to 
his craft, which he is unable to imitate. 
The once enterprising and prosperous 
merchant or the industrious and shrewd 
tradesman now finds himself outwitted 
by foreigners and unable to hold his own. 
Thus in every walk of life we find the 
Indians worsted and ousted by their 
rivals enjoying better opportunities. The 
matter has now come to such a pass that 
the agricultural, manufacturing and com- 
mercial possibilities of the country have 
come almost: to a dead-lock and the 
existing openings having become narrower 
on: account of the country being unable 
-to cater for its increasing population, the 
army of the unemployed is being gradually 
swelled. Malaria and other diseases, 
prevailng in consequence of the insanitary 
condition of the villages, are also contribu- 
_ting towards increasing the ever-increa- 
sing number of the unemployed, bringing 
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the economic fabric of the country al:rost 
to a breaking point. 

Now by a careful anatysis of these ‘ects 
‘which are apparently clear on the face of 
them, the following root causes may be 
ascertained of the economic break-down 
of the ccuntry :— 

1. Failure of the peasant to profi“ 37 
modern scientific methods of agricul:tre 
and to apply the improved ways aad 
means, by way of using modern appliarcs. 

2, His general ignorance and cone- 
quent want of knowledge of scieniic 
agriculture. 

8. Failure of the artisan class to adapt 
themselves to the modern requiremen:s 
for ignorance and inability to provice 
themselves with modern appliances fer 
their craftsmanship. 

4, Want of facilities for the disposal 
of the articles produced by the craftsman 
for absence of sufficient commercial act.- 
vities in the country in indigenous article, 
owing to the expansion of trade in cheap 
foreign articles. 

5. Absence of any.sort of cottage- 
industry that can successfully compct2 
with similar foreign industries. 

6. Failure to start new industrie; 
which do not compete with those ci 
foreign countries. 

"7. Absence of skilled labour in eve~r 
industry for want of technical education. 

8. Predominance of unskilled labourers 
in the productive labour force of the 
country in the shape of petty clerks arc 
ignorant day labourers. — ; 

9. Wart of ventures in starting new 
industrial and commercial concerns witk 
the increase of population and the conse- 
quent tendeney to fall back on the over- 
crowded field of agriculture. ; 

10. Want of commercial education 
and commercial enterprise in the peop:e 
and absence of all facilities in such unde-- 
takings. : 

11. Want of sufficient general educe- 
tion and consequent ignorance of the 
people resulting in their lagging be- 
hind in the race of life. , 
~ 12, Malaria aud other preventable dis- 
eases incapacitating many able-bodied 
persons for active work, owing to insani- 
tary condition of the villages and want of 
arrangement for medical relief. ; 

These are the cankers which are eating 
into the vitals of the Indian economic 


structure and unless these can ,be rootec 
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cut, an amelioration of thecondition of the 
people is out of the question. Ido not for 
a moment deny that there are many other 
caises—social, political and religious— 
which are partially, if not equally, contri- 
Leting to our economic discomfiture, nor 
co I claim that a removal of the above 
causes will at oncesland us to a new world 
© of prosperity where we should simply be 
- cclling in wealth ; but I believe that if the 
tctal labour force of the country can ‘be 
properly marshalled and -organised «for 
-producing commodities for the world’s 
market, giving it.an efficiency that may 
reasonably be expected from every able- 
bodied man in these days of specialisation, 
wecan make a headlong stride towards 
Dar economic regeneration. i 

A careful study of the facts, given 
above, reveals a state of things which sug- 
pests measures under the following heads 
as its remedy :— i 

1. Agricultural education and the 
financing of the agriculturist to provide 
kimself with modern equipments. : 

2. Technical. education for the artisan 

class and people in general, with provision 
fr finance necessary to give them all faci- 
Lties in the practice of their callings. 
_, 3. Financing tke companies started for 
cisposal and. manufacture of indigenous 
goods and promoting the formation of 
such companies. i 

4&4. Financial help to the companies 
started with Indian capital to exploit the 
natural resources of the country and to use 
its new materials to produce finished 
articles. - 

E. Introduction of cottage industry. 

6. Commercial education of the people. 

7 Free and compulsory primary edu- 
cation. 

8. Sanitation and medical relief. 

Now a cursory review of the require- 
ments formulated in these headings again 
leads to one central point, namely, finance. 
Agricultural education to be introduced 
into the primary schools and to be impart- 
edia agricultural schools and colleges to 
be established, requires money. To equip 
the peasant with modern implements -of 
agriculture requires a heavy investment in- 
the shape of advances. Introduction of 
technical education and establishment of 
technical schools and colleges are not 
possible without money and the financing 
of the artisans requires a heavy outlay; 
the business of the companies started 
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either for manufacture of indigenous goods 
or for tapping the natural resources of 
the country or for using the raw materials 
of the country cannot be carried on with: 


the shape of advances. Commercial educa- 
tion to be imparted through commercial 
colleges, involves the question of finance. 
Compulsory primary education and sanita- 
tion are possible only if: proper financial 
arrangement can be made to meet the 
heavy cost involving these propositions. 
The vast tract of arable lands and fertile 
soil covered by jungles awaiting reclama- 
tion, are calling for a heavy expenditure. 
With the granting of responsible self 
government, a substantial instalment of 
which we expect within not a very long 
time, many of these responsibilities will be 
transferred to our district and local boards 
and to our village unions which are éx- 


pected to be remodelled at not a distant x 
-date. These boards and unions must find 


money to discharge these responsibilities 
ani the scanty resources to be placed at 
their disposal’by the government cannot 
be sufficient for the purpose. They cannot 
expect to obtain such loans and advances 
from ihe government as may be enough 
to carry out these much needed reforms 
and therefore unless they can borrow freely 
on the security of their revenue, it will not 
be possible for them to deliver the country 
from: not only the ravages of diseases,’ 
which are spreading havoc ‘amongst the 


people, but from the crushing dead-weight x 


of ignorance, which has stood as a stumbl- 
ing block in the way of any moral and 
material progress of the people. So it is 
finance that comes to the forefront at the 


time of consideration and settlement of ` 


any conceivable economic question tending 
to increase the happiness and ensure the 
welfare of the people, and the problem’ 
before us is as to how and where this 
finance is to be found. Indeed this is now 
the problem of all problems, which we 
have got to solve, and we ‘cannot shirk 
our responsibility of solving it, if we want 
an economic regeneration of the country. 
We naturally turn to the Government 


when we are confronted by serious finan- 


cial difficulties, but the fund of the govern- 
ment is not unlimited and though we are 
entitled to obtain help from the State in 


matters like what we are discussing, we’ 


cannot expect that the government will 





' out financial backing. Any description óf @ 
` cottage industry requires monetary helpin ` 
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bear the whole burden. Banks started by 
foreigners, as is well known to everybody, 
will not come forward to help us, though 
these banks are generally fed by Indian depo- 
sits, for reasons which may not sometimes 
be inadequate ; but all the same very little 
can be expected from that quarter. While 
therefore the initiative and primary res- 
ponsibility will rest with the government, 


. we shall have to find this money from 


amongst ourselves. How this can bé done 
with the help ofa state-bank, is the pro- 
position which I want to put before 
you. : ` 
Foreigners say that India has vast 
hoarded wealth, which can in no way be 
attracted into circulation. This-may be 
an exaggeration, but it cannot but be 
admitted that a sufficient quantity of 
potential capital, in the shape of gold and 
silver alone, has found its abode in the 
obscure corners of Indian homes. Gold 
and silver, once landed on the Indian 
shores, are absorbed by its soil in an 
astonishingly short time, leaving no trace 
of them in the money circulation of the 
country. Statistics confirm this view. 
English sovereigns, that found their way 
into India within the last 20 years chiedy, 
on account of their being declared as 
legal tender in this country, have mostly 
been melted and converted into ornaments 
and thus the country has been deprived of 
their legitimate use. The waste of.silver 
coin and silver in- bullion in India is well 
known. Gold received in bullion is also 
being absorbed in the country and India’s- 
power of absorption in this ‘respect seems * 
to be wonderful, giving rise toa belief in 
the foreigner that there is vast hoarded 
wealth in India. -It cannot correctly be. 
calculated how much gold India has ab- 
sorbed, but that a tremendous amount, 
which legitimately~ belong to the com- 
merce and industry of the country, has 
been lost by. this absorption, is beyond 
any reasonable doubt. We find that 
gold, to the value of 50 crores of 
rupees, was imported into India in 
the two years immediately preceding 
the war, -a major portion of which is not 
now in circulation. It further ‘appears 
that in the five years just before the out- 
break of war, gold worth 150 crores of 
rupees found its way into India. We do 
not know where this vast quantity of 
precious metal has gone, but we know that: 
in India once the gold goes out of circula- 





tion, it scarcely comes back to feed the 
commerce and trade of the country, whi h, 
though chiefly in the hands of the foreign- 
ers, give at least a partial benefit to the 
country. About silver, the case is the same, 
if not worse. It has been estimated that 
gold, to the value of 450 crores of rupees, 
has been hoarded in India, not only in tae 
shape of ornaments ‘for its females, but in 
the treasuries of the Native States and 
rich land-owners. I do not know what 
a vast amount has been hoarded in siiv2r 
and other precious metals and stones, 5 1t 
I think that it would not be unsafe -o 
estimate that treasures to the value ofat 
least one thousand crores have been keot 
boarded in India which can be regarded 1s 
a part of what may be called its potential 
capital. The services of this vast amount 
are at present lost to the country and I 
shall try to show how a major portion ^t 


. this vast potential capital of the country 


can be converted into actual capital to Le 
employed for the increase of its wealta, 
with the help of a state-bank. 

For the purpdése of comparison, I shell 
try to give here an estimate of the actual 
capital now employed in producing wealth 
in India. Ido not claim my figures tole 
strictly accurate, but the statistical tabe 


_ reproduced below, -is compiled from tke 


annual returns of the Government ani 
various Joint Stock Companies, which are 
the only sources of information at presert 
availabie :— i 


Nature of the 


Capita: 
undertaking employec’, 
Crores of 
Rupees. 


(a) Commercial and manufacturing concerns 


conducted solely by Europeans. 4&5 
(b) ‘Concerns conducted chiefly under Euro-- 

pean management but with a certain 

amourt of Indian control. ~ ES 
(c) Conceras under Indian Management. a) 
(d) Agricultural implements and cattle employed 

in agriculture. scI 
(e) Cows and buffaloes giving milk and their 

calves. A “3 
(f) Miscellaneous, including export, import, 

small fac-ories and trades. | és 10) 

Total 1,0C3 


` We can, therefore, take the actual capital 
of the country roughly to be 1,000 crore. 
ofrupees. Itis to be borne in mind her: 
that the area of the Indian Empire is 175 
lacs of square miles and its population i: 
more than 30 crores. Itis this amount o° 
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1,590 crores of rupeees, which is the actual 
capital to produce all necessities in wealth 
for these teeming millions. It works out to 
an average capital of Rs. 33 per head of 
the population and about Rs. 571 per 
scaare mile of the country over which this 
céxital is spread out. No argument is 
necessary to prove that this capital is quite 
inmijequate for the purpose of properly 
working out the vast material resources of 
tle country-and to meet its commercial 
axd other similar requirements. Another 
very Important fact to be taken, into 
corsideration in this connection, is that 
ox of this small capital of 1,000 crores of 
repees, about 700 croresare foreign and the 
benefit of this amount is principally enjoy- 
eC by the foreign countries, only a small 
ption being left in the country inthe shape 
o: wages and other expenses incurred in 
tz country. The balance, Rs. 300 crores, 
ig the actual capital belonging to the- 
I=dians, which is employed for the sole use 
a‘ the inhabitants of the country. Ido not- 
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for a moment deny that this foreign capital 
is doing immense good to the country, but 
what I want to maintain is that we are 
as it were paying a heavy premium for the 
employment of this capital, which though 
employed in the country for production 
of wealth, is principally benefiting the 
country employing it. It is therefore 
necessary to increase the actual Indian 
capital in the country and as far ‘as 
possible to replace the foreign capital by 
it, if an economic advancement, so 
urgently necessary in India, is desired. 
The only means by which this can be 
effected is to draw a sudstantial portion 
of the potential capital of the country 
which, though not in abundance, may be 
sufficient for creating the basis of sucha 
credit on it as to enable us to meet all 
urgent requirements. How this potential 
capitalcan be attracted ‘into the field, is 
tthe actual problem with which we are now 
confronted, and which I shall consider in 
another article. ` 


GLEANINGS 


Results of Practical Experience with _- 
Concrete Ships. i -> 


It is sometimes supposed that the idea of using 
reinforced concrete for the construction of ships and 
«caer floating structures is a novelty. This, affirms 
«expert in marine engineering, writing in the Lon- 
can Times, is a mistake, for the first application of 
a2 material in this way dates from a period when 
12 building of steel ships had not been begun. The 
arst reinforced concrete vessel was in the form ofa 
tat built in 1849 by a Frenchman, and the boat is 
at lin service after a practical test of nearly seventy 
years. It was inspected in 1850 by the French 
gcvernment, but, as too often happens when govern- 
mant officials are concerned, the development of the 
42a was left to private enterprize. 
zt the last century, the possibilities of reinforced 
zcnerete for all kinds of structural work began to 
xe more widely recognized, and the material was 
svplied to thè construction of vessels of various 


classes in different parts of the world. One of the’ 


-st examples was a floating chalet supported by a 
tzinforced concrete pontoon; built in Rome in 1897. 


~\nother interesting example builtin the succeeding” 


~2ar was a schooner employed for some years in the 
North Atlantic coasting trade, the serviceability of 
this form of construction having been practically 
damonstrated by the fact that the vessel escaped with- 
eat injury after having been driven on the rocks near 
Cape Charles. One of the first reinforced concret® 


S 


~ 


Toward the end. 


barges in Europe was completed early in thè present 
century in France, and it has since been in almost 
continuous use for dredging purposes. The initial 
cost was much lessthan that of a timber or steel, 
vessel of the same dimensions, Says the writer in 
the London Times : “thee 


“Other barges, lighters and pontoons followed in 
fairly rapid succession, the firm of Gahellini, of Rome, 
having been particularly enterprising in the new 
branch of work. By the end of 1912 they had 
constructed at least 20 vessels of the lighter class and 
over 60 pontoons for fluating bridges. Included in 
the former category were several large lighters for 
the Italian' Government anda steam collier, these 
and all other vessels of the same class having. been 
‘constructed with double hulls and water-tight 
compartments. In Germany, ` reinforced concrete 
vessels of the motor launch and barge,types have 
been constructed, among the latter being a barge 130 
feet long by 20 feet beam, said to have been built at 
cost of 25 per cent. less than that ofa steel barge. In 
North and South America a good many barges and 
pontoons have been constructed in reinforced concrete 
during the last ten years. Typical examples ‘are. 
furnished by a barge at Ontario, 81 feet long by 24 ` 
feet beam by 7 feet deep; a fleet of lighters, 100 
feet long by the 30 feet beam, built at San Francisco 
for the coasting trade ; several lighters and pontoons 
on the Panama Canal; and some scows -112 feet 
long by 28 feet beam built at Fairfield...... E 

“Some activity în the development of barge and 
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shipbuilding has ben reported from Norway, where 
several barges have recently Been built, and it is 


stated that a reinforced concrete steamship of 3,000 . 


tons is now in hand. Last month it was stated ina 
Copenhagen paper that the first Danish building yard 
for reinforced concrete vessels is almost complete, and 
that two barges, of 80 tons and 43 tons respectively, 
are expected to be launched this summer.” 

It is evident from the examples cited that reinforced 
concrete has earned a definite claim to be-regarded as 
areal shipbuilding material, particularly for vessels 
of moderate size, and that the opposition of a certain 
school of pessimists on the subject, of which we hear 
much just now, is not based upona study of actual 
results. Whether reinforced concrete will- prove ser- 
. Viceable for the consttuction of large steamships, 

including ocean liners and warships, is a question 
that can be answered only by the results of future 
experience. The material possesses obvious ad- 
vantages, the London -expert thinks, for the cons- 
truction of many useful types of craft : 

“Among its recommendations are simplicity and 
rapidity of construction, the readiness with which 
repairs can be executed, high resistance to strain and 


shock, incombustibility and fire-resistance, relatively, 


low cost, and the virtual-elimination of maintenance 

charges. Experience appears to show that the skin- 

resistance ofa reinforced concrete vessel’ to passage 

through water is slight, owing to the smoothness of 
x the surface and the absence of joints, and the ease 
with which scraping can be effected. 

“Thanks to the elastic strength of the material, 
reinforced concrete lends itself to the most modern 
developments in shipbuilding design, and altho the 
skin of the hull must necessarily be thicker than when 
steel plates are used, it need scarcely be thicker than 
would be the case if timber were employed. 

“Assuming 3 inches to be the thickness adopted, 
the weight per square foot would be less than that of 
steel 1 inch thick. 

“Therefore the question of dead-weight does not 
appear to constitute a very serious objection, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that the weight of the hull 
of a vessel is smallin comparison with the weight of 
equipment, fittings, and eargo.’’—Current Opinion, 


- City Building: The New Herculean Art 
That is Being Born Of The War. 


Those Utopian dream cities of the future, about 
which the idealists of the past century wrote such 
loving and glowing pages, are now, due to the 
sweeping destruction wrought by the. war in Europe, 
closer to realization than they ever have been before. 
Reconstruction, on a vast scale, of beauty and art 
already looms on the horizon, Ideals and hopes that 
have heretofore seemed most nebulous and impossible 
to achieve are now on tbe eve of becoming realities. 
The new art of city building, about which so much 
has been written and so little actually accomplished, 
is now foreshadowed as the inevitable and inspiring 
task of the new generations of artists and architects 

. of Europe. Wholesale destruction, if we may believe 
M. Daudé-Bancel, who contributes to. the @aris 

.. Grande Revue, an inspiring discussion of the reconstruc- 
-tion of the war-swept cities of Europe, is not to be 
looked upon asan unmixed evil. A new art anda 
new beauty have been made possible by the war. - 

Reconstruction is,the problem of the near future 
not only in Belgium, but in France, Eastern Prussia, 
Poland, Russia, Galicia, Serbia, Albania and Mon- 
tenegro. Foresight must suggest the reconstruction 








THE CHILDREN’S CITY, 
Here is one of the interesting plans of a group o- 


French philanthropists and artists to save the- 
motherless children of that ccuntry. “Let us ot 
forget,” we read, “that France will have scarcely a 
million children of 14 years to oppose the eight mil- 
lion little Boches of, the same age!” The war 1as 
-awakened the French to the value of children, and the 
proposed city for children is an interesting conse- 
quence. It is to be located at Besancon-La 
Mouillere. 


‘ 


of the destroyed cities according to new ideals. Hygi- 
ene, sanitation, morality and esthetic beauty mast 
dominate. The writer goes on: -- 

“The atmcsphere of our modern cities is saturaved 
with smoke, gas, coal and mephitic odors wh:ch 
blacken and corrode the walls anc poison the, people. 
Even the couatry itself, where the inhabitants ought 
to enjoy the precious advantages of nature, is hardly 
superior to dur cities; for there where everything 
ought to be joy, splendor and beauty, forests cre 
destroyed, rivers are polluted, local color is tarnisked 
and the suppression of provincial customs has ce- 
prived each region of its originality. Everything is 
reduced to a dead level. .-. . 

“Modern architecture.is ugly because it reflects the 
evils of our extremely egoistical epoch, an epoch of 
centralization and mediocrity. According to Guyau, 
the sentiment of solidarity ought to be the principle 
ofesthetic emotion. But the sentiment of solidarity 
disinterested, which Guyau exalcs, is the smallest 
part of our pr2sent system. Consequently this senti- 
ment. cannot be at the base of the actual artistic 
method.” 

No time has been lostin most of the European 
countries in meeting the new problem. Among fle 
artists first awakened to the complexities and impor- 
tance of the’ gigantic task were those of the group 
of “The Renatssance of Cities” in Paris, which has 
organized a series of regular conferences. The inter- 
national association of garden cities has held :n 
London a series of meetings favoring thé reconstruc- 
tion of the destroyed cities and towns of Belgium 
according to the ‘garden-city plan. All these artists, 
says the writer in the Grande Revue, realize that the 
architect musz envisage his problem in the largest 
and most social sense. . 

The problem of. reconstruction has been further 
complicated by the associations of refugees, who 
claim of their government the integral reparations cf 
property damages caused by the war, While the 
claims of the sufferers must be respected in the largest 





well-being of the community, 
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torasure, private property claims must not hinder 
esthetic and social expression, in the view of these 
eperts. : 

‘Property-owners cannot reconstruct with ex- 
clasively egoistical and mercantile motives and pre- 
occupations ; and the collectivity must not be sacrificed 
t individual property-owners. It will be necessary 
and indispensable that, after having paid indemnities 
as generously as possible, the State shall profit 
ty actual circumstances in order to- nationalize the 
læ d and the houses of the war-swept districts. . . 

“The reconstruction and the enlargement of the 
c=stroyed cities ought to present all desirable guaran- 
tees from the point of view of sanitation, esthetics, 
L2alth and morality. Moreover, as it costs no more 
to build well than to build badly, either before a single 
svadeful of earth is turned or a brick laid or a cent of 
indemnity paid, the plan of each city ought always to 
te well defined in its large lines in order to assure the 
the preservation of 
netural beauties, as well asthe most positive condi- 
¿ons of public health and the facility of commiuinica- 
ton with all neighboring towns. - 

“In one word, these reconstructed cities ought to be 
vailt on the garden-city plan.” 

The ideal garden city, according to Ebenezer 
Howard, founder of the celebrated garden city of 


-Latehworth in England, isa town surrounded by a, 


zene of fields and open spaces upon which it is for- 
Didden ever to build. No more than one-fifteenth of 
The surface uf a garden-city, even of the industrial type, 
3 permitted for the use of factories. The Howard 
p.an calls for cottages or bungalows of one story, 
amply provided with air, water and light, with 
gardens in proportion to the construction of each 
house. : 
In facing the solution of this vast problem, M. 
Taudé- Bancel cautions, we should not be frightened 
by what may strike us as the Utopian aspect of the 
zarden-city plan, Asa matter of fact, he informs us, 
11e garden cities have been in existence: far years. 
Etrangeély enough, one of the oldest was discovered 
tear Pekin, in China, Ouang-Mo-Khi is described as 
possessing all the charms of the country and all the 
zonveniences of the city. The garden city of this type, 
says the French authority, is almost as old as. China. 
In Europe during the past century an international 
garden-city association sprang into existence, and 
with it an interesting literature and art. Port Sun- 
Eght and Letchworth, the London suburb Hampstead, 
in England; Hellerau, near Dresden, Stockfeld, near 
Strasbourg, Güstrow, Wandsbeck, in Germany ; and 
cumerous towns in Holland, Italy, Australia, India 
and this country, have been built more or less under 
zhe influence of the garden-city ideal. : 
The timidity of legislators, our- French authority 
goes on, is the greatest obstacle to be overcome by 
the new art. ‘That timidity, he thinks, often descends 
ło the level of stupidity. It is almost impossible to 
overcome human and social inertia in any effort to 
reconstruct the foul-smelling towns and ‘districts of 
modern capitalistic cities. In many neighborhoods 
now, along with all the suffering and misery it has 
brought, the war has done an incalculable service in 
wiping out of existence a good deal of ugliness. Our 
French authority is in favor of the passage of a law.in. 
France to the effect that no group of buildings will be 
constructed, nor any help given io those property 
owners affected, if the plans for reconstruction do not 
fit into a unified whole. i 
To the objectors who declare that the garden-city 
plan would bea waste of land, both for housing and 
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for agricultural purposes, M. Daudé-Bancel declares 
that it has been proven that such would not be the 
case ; the entire population of the United Kingdom, 
he claims, if housed in. 1,850 garden cities, would 
occupy only one-twentieth of tbe area of the British 
sles, ; 

Land-control, a phrase invented to meet the new 
situation, is one of the most difficult problems to ` 
solve in the construction of ihe new cities, the French 
authority admits, Yet if this problem is solved, and 
the efforts of the European city-planners is concen- 
trated upon it, the dreams of William Morris, John 
Ruskin, Professor Marshall of Cambridge (who is said 
to be the inventor of the garden-city idea) and any 
number of Utopians may become possible through the 
strange parados ofthe most destructive war in the 
history of humanity,—Current Opinion. $ 


A New Niagara Falls ? 


The creation of a “new Niagara Falls,” for addi- 
tional power development by building a great dam 
in the gorge between the present falls and Lake 
Ontario, is proposed by T. Kennard Thomson, a ` 
consulting engineer of New York City. Such a con- 
struction, Mr. Thomson asserts, would develop some 
two million horse-power that now goes to waste, 
expending itself uselessly in plunging foam. The 
“new Niagara” would be the fall, 100 feet high, due 
to the water running over the new dam— when there ; 
would be any unused water to run. The fact that 
the scheme would obliterate the famous Whirlpool 
Rapids, thought by some authorities to exceed in 
grandeur and interest the great cataract itself, is not 
regarded by,Mr. Thomson as of sufficient importance 
to merit notice in his article. He writes in The 
Engineering News-Record (New York, August 9): 

“Almost every one remembers the lower Niagara 
River as running through a narrow gorge, which is 
about 500 feet wide at the water-line and about 
1,000 feet between the tops of the banks standing 
from 300 to 350 feet above the water ; and all realize 
the naturally great difficulty of a dam in such a 
location. : 

“They do not notice, or else forget, the place called 
Foster’s Flats, a beautiful spot on the Canadian side 
where there is quite a low shelf with easy slope to the. 
top of the bank. A glance at Foster's Flats on the 
map will show at once how this simplifies the work ; 
more than half of the dam can be built on dry land, 
This first balf will then afford an easy means of 
diverting the water from the present channel before 
oe ‘the rest of the dam, where the water now 

ows. 

“There isa 102-foot drop in the Niagara River 
from the base of the old falls to Lewiston, with a 
minimum flow of 220,000 cubic feet per second. Now, 
this total head and volume should be developed asa 
unit—in one large dam. Otherwise the public would 
have to pay foranumber of disconnected power- 
plants which could not develop anything like the full 
value of the river and would result ultimately in the, 
destruction of all the power plants below the falls by 
ice. he most economical method in developing the 
river, of course, is to use as much water at-the falls. 
as the Governments will allow, afterward returning» 
tbe water to the river directly below the falls so that, 
it can be used over again at the proposed new falls 
made by the dam at Foster’s Flats, about 41% miles 
below. s 

“As to the dam and power-houses, the masonry 
structure will be about 1,200 feet long and 150 feet 
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high, and it will raise the down-stream level of the 
river about 100 feet. The power-houses would extend 
down-streatn from the dam on both the Canadian 
and American. sides, considerable distances being 
required to accommudate the many turbines 
necessary.”~The Literary Digest. 


Speech and Disease. 


It has been found that many diseases betray their 
presence by peculiarities of speech, even in such early 
stages that other characteristic symptoms are not 
yet noticed. For this purpose speech is analyzed by 


Fic. 1—portTion oF “AH” BY A NORMAL VOICE. 


Each wave represents one vibration from the larynz | 


The waves rise smoothly from the start and 
continue regularly. 





Fic. 2— PORTION oF “AR” BY A PATIENT WITH DIS- 
: SEMINATED SCLEROSIS. 


The irregular vibrations show that it was a case~of 


laryngeal ataxia. 
sign in disseminated sclerosis. — 
diagnosed as hysteria 


an instrument in which the voice imparts vibration 
to a membrane like that ofa telephone, and these 
vibrations are inscribed by a needle on a rotating 
drum. It is hoped, we are told by Prof. E. W. 
Scripture in The Volta Review (Washington, July), 
to establish “speech-signs” for all nervous and mental 


The laryngeal ataxia is a never-failing ~ 
The case had been wrongly 


diseases, so that the method will do for such troubles 
what the x-ray had done for broken bones. He 
says! - . : a 
- “There is a disease known as disseminated scierosis 
that most frequently attacks young men. Its cause 
is unknown, In its early stages it is frequently 
confused with other diseases. In its later stages the 
speech-troubles are very extreme. Ihave founc that 
even in its earliest stages, where no specch-trouble 
is evidéat, inscriptions by the graphic method a! way; 
reveal the disease. : i 
“Fig. 1 isa piece of an inscription of a rormal 
vowel: the waves are quite regular. Fig. 2 
is a piece of the same vowel spoken by a 
sclerotic. It shows a few irregular jerky waves. 
These waves are never absent ina record of thi; 
disease ; “they never occur in any other Ciseas: 
that may be confused with it. 


“General paralysis is a disease whose speech 
manifestations are often extreme. Inscristion: 
show that one sign is never lacking. In normal 
spezch the typical sounds each have about the 
same length and the same strength, 

“These studies have been extended to the 
various nervous and mental diseases, A caarac- 
teristic epileptic specch has been found. 

“The rccords of speech in hysteria can 
never be confused with those of epilepsy ; 
differential diagnosis is always possible. Cer- 
tain peculiarities have been observed ia the 
speech of dementia pracox. 

“In the course of time we may hcpe to 
establish the speech-signs for all the nervous 
and: mental diseases so definitely that the 
disease can. be diagnosed by an analysis of 
the speech inscription alone. f 

“This method will then do for such troubles 
what an x-ray does for broken bones. 

“It is interesting to note that some of the 
troubles hitherto regarded as being the most cuarat 
teristic spzech-defects dre shown to be in no sense 
cases of diseased speech. Probably if one were asi:ed to 
give the most striking speech-disease he would name 
stuttering. It is quite true that the inscripticns o: 
stuttering show most grotesque abnormalities,ye . these 








never in any way resemble the inscriptions found for 
azy troubles that involve the speech mechanism, 
eiiker bodily or mentally. Since the whole ground 
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has now been covered ia outline, wecan declare that 
stuttering is not a speech-disease at all.’—The 
Literary Digest, 





“I one of his works, published some time 
I ago, Mr. Iichiro Tokutomi has. dealt’ 
with the question of home rule for Asia- 
te nations and of an Asiatic Monroe 
Icetrine. He is a noted journalist, founder, 
proprietor and chief editor of the daily 
Eokumin ( “Nation” ), whichis the organ 
a. the bureaucratic clique. He also started 
and ran for some years the English month- 
ly the Far East. He occupied a high post 
in the Home Office at the time of the 
Matsukata-Okuma cabinet, 1897. Heisa 
Crown Member of the House of Peers. 
Ezis the author of several noted works. 
Eis views are therefore entitled to consider- 
ation. Welearn from the Kobe Herald, 
an English daily owned and edited by 
Englishmen, that on,the question ot home 
rcl2 for Asiatic peoples, he has pronounced 
tire following opinion : 
f 
‘The assumption of the doctrine of a powerful 
Staze for Japan, means nothing more than a set pur- 
pose to rely upon our own national strength in 
es-ablishing for ourselves a place in the world, nothing 
mzre than a progressive manifestation of the courage 
acd aspiration characteristic of Oriental races, and 
ncching more than a maintenance of national self- 
respect by the genuine manifestation of ourselves 
exzctly as we are. This expresses ina word what 
I mean by ‘home rule’ for Asiatic races.” 


The Kobe paper believes that “it is a 
fair representation of Mr. Tokutomi’s 
message to say that he contends, first, 
that reliance upon force is necessary to 
Jeran on account of her peculiar circums- 
tazce and relations ; secondly, that Asiatic 
reces and nations should assert the right 
to a free and independent manifestation 
of their own peculiar characteristics and 
abilities ; thirdly, that there is no cali for 
apology or reserve or condescension nn the 
part of the yellow racesin the presence of 
tk= white races ; and fourthly, that Japan 
has a responsibility with regard to the 
realization of home rule on the part of 
other Asiatic nations than herself.” - 

Regarding the author’s enunciation of 
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the Asiatic Monroe Doctrine, the Kobe 
Herald observes as follows : 


` When he comes to a discussion of the Asiatic 
Monroe Doctrine, the author is not very clear in his 
statement of the relation of this doctrine -to, his 
doctrine of home rule for Asiatics, Vagueness and 
sentimentality are to be found in this part of his 
volume as in many of his writings.+The Monroe 
Doctrine, as originally stated by President Monroe, 
contained very specific terms, precisely stated. It was 
an assertion(1) that the American continents were 
henceforth not to be considered as subjects for future 
colonization by any European Power; (2) that 
European colonization on American continents invol- 
ved a principle in which the rights and interests of the 
United States were affected ; (3) that, in view of free 
and independent condition which the American powers 
had assumed’ aud now maintained, it was deemed 
proper to make the declaration ; (4) that the declara- 
tion was made as a matter of obligation because of 
the amicable relations existing between the United 
States and other American powers; (5) that the 
extension of the colonial system to any portion of the 
American hemisphere would be “dangerous to our 
peace and safety” ; (6) that United States would 


not interfere with existing colonies or dependencies ’ 


of any European Powers; (7) but that “with the 
Governments who have declared their independence 
and maintained it, and whose independence we have, 
on great consideration and on just principles, ac- 
knowledged, we could not view any interposition for 
the purpose of Oppressing them or controlling in any 
other manner their destiny by any European Power 
in any other light than as the manifestation of an 
unfriendly disposition toward the United States.” It 
was declared, by Secretary Olney (8) that the Monroe 
Doctrine does not establish any general protectorate 
by the Umted States over other American states and 
still [ater, by President Roosevelt.(9) that the 
Doctrine would be backed up by power. We may add 
(10) that the Monroe Doctrine is not a doctrine of 
American States, but a doctrine of the United States, 
as declared by Monroe, with reference to the United 
States and other American States. 

Mr. Tokutomi’s omissions are thus 
pointed out by the Anglo-Japanese paper: 


Now iu his advocacy of an “Asiatic Monroe 
Doctrine,” we cannot find a clear statement made by 
Mr. Tokutomi touching any one of the ten points we 
have just mentioned. He does not say, for example, 
that the time has come when Asia should cease to be 
aground for European’ colonization. He does not 
affirm that European colonization in Asia involves 
the rights and interests, and is dangerous to the 
peace and safety, of Japan. He does not refer to 
amicable relations existing between Japan and other 


Za 
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Asiatice Powers, He“does not ground his Monroe 
Doctrine upon acondition of freedom and indepen- 
dence maintained by Asiatic nations. He does uot 
disclaim any intention on the part of Japan to 
establish a protectorate of other Asiatic States. He 
does not call his Monroe Doctrine a Japanese doctrine, 
Wbut speaks of it as a Monroe Doctrine for Asia, He 
- does not expressly say that his Monroe Doctrine 
should be backed up by force, though this is implied 
in language we shall refer to a little later. The 
| doctrine, as stated by Andrew Monroe, was political. 
Bat the Doctrine, as expounded by Mr. Tokutomi, 
includes other.than political aspects. Though he 
calls it-“‘the Asiatic Mouroe Doctrine,” he says, “We 
Believe that it is the mission of the Japanese Empire 
| to give perfect realization to the Asiatic Monroe 
| Doctrine.” “The mission of Japan now is not the 
unification of the world. Our more urgent duty is to 
preveat discord between the white and yellow races. 
Japan has just attained to a position of national 
independence. But China, one great member of the 
yellow races, is inclined to rely upon America, England 
and Germany, and bow to the white man. More 
important than such an empty ideal as world unity, 
Japan should feel concerned as a matter of duty, for 
the Chinese who belong with us to a commoa race.” 


To what extent Asiatic home rule or the 
siatic Monroe Doctrine will ina the 
author’s opinion involve Japanese control 
„over Asia, will appear trom the following 
paragraph which we quote from our con- 
temporary of Japan : 






























In his definition of the Asiatic Monroe Doctrine, 
Mr. Tokutomi uses an ambiguous word (shori suru), 
the sense of which may be “to deal with,” or it may 
mean “to control.” For example he says: The 
Asiatic Monroe Doctrine means that Asiatic affairs 
shall be dealt with or controlled (shori, suru) by 
Asiatics. The sense of the word becomes very 
important in his discussion of the relation of Japan 
to the Asiatic Monroe Doctrine. “Though we 
speak of the Asiatic Monroe Doctrine,” he savs, “if 
there be no Asiatic nation other than Japan sufficient- 
ty capable of assuming responsibility with reference 
to this doctrine, the Asiatic Monroe Doctrine will be 
tantamount to the doctrine that Asia shall be dealt 
with or controlled (shori suru) by the Japanese.” In 
order notto be misunderstood, the author makes it 
very plain that he does not intend toconvey the idea 
that white men must be excluded from having a part 
in the life of Asiatic countries. But he goes on to say 
that the present mission of the Japanese empire is to 
support the Asiatic Monroe Doctrine. This is more 
practical than the Utopian dream of unaifving the 
world. “But how shall we give practieal effect,” he 
asks, “to this doctrine ? His answer to this question 
is to the effect that the Japauese must ask themselves 
“first how they are to deal with or control (shori 
suru) the power of white men now effective in Asia, 
and, secondly, how the Japanese are to deal with or 
control (shori suru) the Asiatic races in Asia, other 
than the white meu.” Immediately following these 
words, Mr. Tokutomi cites an example. He says, 
“If in dealing with “so small a country as Corea, it 
took us fifty years to bring the problem to a solution, 
how muca greater the task in solving the problem of 
islands in Asiatic waters, and the problem of the 
ocean domain!” He then remarks: “Ina word, the 
first condition in giving practical effect to the Asiatic 
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Monroe Doctrine is to win the love and respec. of 
Asiatic races other than ourselves and to compel the 

< defence and rear of the white races asa result of the 
status maintained by us.” 


The Kobe Herald subjects the author’s 
views to further criticism. - 


Itis rather surprising to find the author declar- 
ing, in the next breath, that the Asiatic Monroe 
Doctrine is the doctrine of home rule for Asiatics. 
“It is the doctrine that Oriental affairs shal. be 
managed (shorisuru) by Asiatics, that to-day the 
European questions shall be dealt with (shori suru) 
by Europeans, that questions of North and Scath 
America shall be dealt with by the inhabitant of 
North and South America, and that questions- of 
Australasia shall be dealt with by the inhabitants of 
Australasia. To make an exception of Asiatic qaes- 
tions, and to say thatin dealing with these the in- 
habitants of Asia should fold their hands and leave 
the manage nent of these problems to Europeans and 
Americans, is to betray a lack of spirit and nerve; it 
is to show servility and blindness of intellect.” Mr. 
Tokutomi connects his “gospel of force’ with his 
Asiatic Monroe Doctrine by saying, that, “in order 
to realize the mission of the empire, national prepared- 
ness is necessary, anda sufficient preparedness. The 
nation must be perfected in many respects. If it took 
ten years of painstaking preparation in order to dea} 
with a singe country like Russia, how much greater 
the task of making preparation adequate to give effect 
to home rule in Asia through the effort of Japan 
acting as a representative of our weaker brethren in 
Asia! And still greater is the task of eliminating 
discord between the East and the West! And greater 
than either is the task of bringing about a moral 
haud-shaking friendliness between the white races 
and the yellow races, and of giving effective unity 
to the civilization of the East and of the West! These 
are matters which we asa nation cannot put aside, 
and should be especially reflected upon by the younger 
men of Taisho.” 


The Kobe daily mentions some questions 
which will suggest themselves to the reader 
„with respect to Mr. Tokutomi’s ideas. 
“What place, forexample, is India to have 
in his scheme, a community of people 
Europeanin races but Asiatic in geogra- 
phical pesition ? What is the relation -of 
Russia to be to the solution of Asiatic 
questions, a European nation indeed, but 
a next door neighbor to every Asiatic 
nation ?” The paper then goes on to cali 
attention to the important differences be- 
tween the original Monroe doctrine 
ani the author’s so-called Asiatic Monroe 
doctrine. : 

For instance, the original Monroe Doctrine declar- 
ed that the various American States were now inde- 
pendent and must not be oppressed, while Mr. 
Tokutomi’s Monroe Doctrine asserts that A iate 
Powers are weak and dependent and must be liberate 
ed. Theoriginal Monroe Doctrine declared that the 
further exteusion of the European. system of coloniza- 
tion on the American continent would be a violation 


of the righzs and a menace to the peace and safety ot 
the Uniteé States, while Mr, Tokutomi’s Monroe 
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Toctrine says nothing of Japanese interests and safety, 
cut speaks of the racial afliuity of Asiatic nations as 
a basis of the doctrine. The original Monroe Doctrine 
cas never been interpreted as giving to the United 
Grates a protectorate over other American States, 
while Mr, Tokutomi cites Corea as an instance of 
-hə realization in one country by Japan of the Asiatic 
Lionroe Doctrine.’ The original Monroe Doctrine 
cetlared that the existing colonies and conditions 
ectablished by European countries would be recog- 
z.zed by the United States, while Mr. Tokutomi 
¿ serts that Japan has a mission the ultimate realiza- 
tcen of which will disturb present conditions in Asia 
iad subvert the rights acquired by European nations. 

Mr. Tokutomiis said to be the most 
<afluential exponent of the view held by the 
military party. But the Kobe daily 
warns us not to draw the inference that 
sis Monroe doctrine is upheld by all 
acvocates of atmaments in Japan. “It 
enould also be said that his militarism is 
cgposed by many representatives of public 
‘tinion.”” Finally the paper says: 

We are in the fullest sympathy with Mr. 
Takutomi’s aspiratiousfor a perfect self-manifestation 
ca the part of Oriental races and nations. Our only 
reretis that in Mr. Tokutomi’s messages to the 
youth of Japan he has not placed greater emphasis 
tpon the moral greatness of the nation than upon 
wwitary power; and that he has not held forth co- 
cperation between nations as the ideal fot the future 
fastead of attaching so much importance to physical 
force in the establishment of international relations. 


That is no doubt to be regretted. But 
i there any European nation which has 
sez an example to Japanin practically 
ettaching greater importance to moral 
grzatness than to physical force ? 

A more recent speculation aş to the 
t-zure of Asia is to be found in an article 
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aud the trend of the transformation is already 
apparent. [tis achange more colossal, far-reaching 
aod profound than any that has taken place in the 
past. China, India and Turkey are undergoing radical 
metamorphosis, and the world is looking on with 
profound interest, wondering where it is going to 
end. The changes going on in Asia are due tom 
irresistible influences from outside, and not least . 
among these will b: the influence cf the European 
war, Thechangesia the countries named have been 
largely directed from outside, “owing to the fact that 
these lands are not absolutely independent, their 
fortunes largely relying on other lands. Of course 
western countries have had their vicissitudes too, 
but the changes in Asia will be greater still. 

As the European war draws to a close, the changes 
in Asia will become still more’ accentuated. 


Dr. Miyake thinks that, whichever way 
the war ends, the revolution going on in 
Asia cannot be stayed. 


Of course the changes in China are those of most 
immeédiate interest to Japan, and next come’ those in | 
India and Turkey. To the European, Turkey is of 
first interest, but to Japan she is secondary to India 
and China. The latter being the most important of 
all to Japan, even the slightest change at once arouses | 
the interest and attention of Japan. Turkey is of 
most immediate interest to Europe because she i 
nearest to Europe and no matter how the war ends 
she will change just the same. And the changes in 
Turkey will influeace those going on in India: and” 
China. So that itis not too much to say that no 
change can take place iu even so distant a country as 
Turkey without alfecting the interests of Japan, 

The Japanese writer thinks that “if the 
Central Powers are defeated, Turkey will 
be ruined. 

Indeed the Allied Countries have already been dis- 
cussing the disposal of Turkey. Turkey may indeed 
be parcelled out among the Powers and as a nation 
banished from Europe. The United States has long 
been making Armenia a sphere of active missionary 
work and after the war she will be more active thang 


or “The Future of Asia” contributed to the - ever there. Finally she may obtain the consent of th 


January number of the Japan Magazine 
Lz Dr. Yujiro Miyake, D. Litt., editor of 
“apan aud the Japanese.” The doctor 
Las made a trip round the world. Accor- 
C:ng to the Japan Year Book, heis a conspi 
cous figure in the world of letters and 
jcurnalism, being a writer of great origin- 
ality, of powerful style and deep thought, 
trough an awkward stammering speaker. 
E= has written many works chiefly of 
¢ailosophical and literary interest. He says. 
ix his article :— . 


The population of Asia is so vast and prolific that “indeed a question of great terest to Japan.” 
? D D P. 


- 


it will hold the majority of the world’s people for^- 


s: me centuries to come. But as intelligence aud skill 
cant for more than numbers it is a question what 
position Asia may be expected to occupy as tothe 
wcrlid’s balance of power. Hitherto Asiatic countries 
heve changed, so far as they have changed at all, 
d*~ersely and independently according to their racial 
traits and history. But at present great changes are 
gng on in all the countries of Asia simultaneously, 


, 


Allies to occupation of that territory, France may 
occupy Syria and become the recoverer of Zion, And 
thus all Turkish territory will be apportioned out 
among the Allies.” 

If, on the contrary, the Central Powers 
win, “the result for Turkey will be quite 
different, for then her possessions will be 
extended, aud she will obtain concessions 
even in Egypt. ; 

With the enlargement of her territory she would 
begin to emulate the pride of Germany and Austria 
and perhaps come to the same fate as the Mongol 


rulers. In that case victory: for Turkey might bea 
greater peril than defeat. The future of Turkey is 


The writer’s forecast of the future of” 
India is printed below. : 
With an Allied victory India will be more submis- 
sive than ever to Great Britain and the dream of her 
independence will be forever past. England will pro- 
bably subdue all lands between Turkey and India, 
and a great colonial empire will rise between the 
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Mediterranean Sea and the Indian Ocean. Russia, 


who was previously not on Very friendly terms with ` 


England, will be too busy with internal domestic pro- 
blems to take much interest in the acts of England, 
much less to interfere with them. England will have 
a free band in the whole of south-western Asia. If 
Germany wins she will occupy this position, and if 
F she does not take India she will at least exercise a 
v strong influence there. Ifthe war results in a draw, 
the international: rivalry will be much the same as it 
has been hitherto. The victory ofthe Allies is essen- 
tial to England’s safety in India. If England should 


lost. 


pr. Miyake’s eyes are not fixed on the 
immediate future alone. He tries to see 
farther ahead. ; 


With victory for England, India will come more 
and more into line with British ideals and gratify her 
desire for independence in the direction of greater 
self-administration and government. If China is able 
to maintain herself as a republic, after the manuer of 
America, India will undoubtedly be influenced by ,it 
and Washingtons will probably appear there. To 
attain independence may prove a hard struggle for 
India, but if she be given self government, she will no 
doubt attain it in time. And if India and China 

ecotne republics, will not Turkey be induced to follow 
suit? And if Russia forms a republic, the greater part 
of Asia will have renounced monarchy. If the 
«majgity of Asiatig peoples favour democracy and 
achieve government for the people and by the people, 
the result may be a vast confederacy that will effect 
changes undreamed of for three thousand years. 
Chinese, Indians and Russians’as well as Turks are 
rich in powers of imagination, and if they can unite to 
extend their power, it will certainly constitute an 
epoch in the world’s history. ~ k 

Man and his civilization are oldest in Asia, and 
among the oldest ate Babylon, Egypt, India . and 
‘China. The civilization of China influenced India 
[ Did not India influence China and the rest 
of Asia?—Ed. M R. ] and Persia, and thence 
it passed into Europe even. Finally it went 

round, the world through the “western hemi- 
Sphere and came to the East again. On its 
second trip through Asia it may influence the world 
far more than it did in its first circuit. The people 
ot Asia are weak in military force and devotion to 
materialism, but great in thought and spiritual 
power. The lands where Confucius, Buddha, Christ 
and Mohamed were born and taught are possessed 
of a power greater than military force, and may 
yet be able to change the face of the whole world. 
They have not much mouey or anything that yisibly 
impresses worshippers of the things of this world, 
but they have vast numbers of people, many of whom 
have brains and souls more significant of real man- 
hood and real living than all the wealth of occidental 
materialism. i 5 
























tunes of war is also discussed in the article. 


In the past India has been under England and 
Turkey under Germany, and China has heen left at 
the mercy of all the Powers. A question of vital 
importance is how China will be affected by the war. 
Ifthe Allies win, England and America will clash in 
China ; andif the Central Powers win Germany will 


everlose India, the world’s balance of power would be | 


How China will be affected by the for-’ 


veach China through Turkey and collide with- 


American interests there. Germany would do allin 
her power to oust America in China, but that would 
be quite impassible, as neither could very well fight 
there, and so they’'would probably agree to a parti- 
tion of spheres of influence. So no matter which way 
the European war ends, China willl be influenced 
wore and more by the United Sates, who will rely 
chiefly on hervast finducial resources. China being 
in awe of wealth, will regard América as her leader 
in thought ard politics. At present China is filed 
with disorder owing to ignorance of democratic 
principles, but gradually ‘her leaders will come to 
decide matters more’ according to American 
standards. 


The Japanese author takes.a right view 
of the transformation of Asia when he 
says :— i 

The’ greatest change wrought in Asia is iis 
attainment cf self-consciousness; and it is this 
self-consciousness that is at the root of tke 
present demonstrations of democracy in Asia. But 
democracy means the passing of collective power to 
the majority ; and the majority is usually inferior in 
wisdom and virtue to the minority, yet it is often 
found more effective than the minority for promoting 
harmonious movements. The greater the population 
the more necessary it becomes to respect democracy 
and promote its activity. The present war teaches 
that the most important thing is population, and the 
next an educated population. Germany could have 
done little against her present opponents had she not 
been a populous country well trained. 


He indulges in a prophecy regarding the 
result of the attainment of self-conscious- 
ness by Asia and the development of demo. 
cracy in most eastern-countries. 


Now if the 850,000,000 people of Asia become selt- 
conscious and begin to: display the latent forces 
of democracy, the whirlwinds, for which Asia ha. 
been famous for ages, will grow in magnitude ana 
sweep around the world. The whirlwind of Asia has 
already circumscribed the globe and is now just start 
ing on its second circuit with greater vehemence thar 
on the first journey. Already it is beginning to effect 
mighty changes im Asia itself. . 


Dr. Miyake says what Japan should do 
under the circumstances. 


Japan, like England, being apart from the conti- 
nent, can decide for herself how far she will-submit 
to the changes suggested. She must be guided by 
what.is advantageous or disadvantageous to her, as 
regards what goeson in East Asia, and adopt or 
reject thein accordingly. She should, of course, be 
guided by an altruistic spirit and act in accordance 
with what is best for mankind as a whole. Japan 
must see to it that she has some valuable contribution 
to add-to the civilization of Asia amid the changes 
being wrought therein. And this Japan should 
endeavour to accomplish without exhausting any of 
the countries of Asia. It may yet be too early to 
decide the part that Japan is to take inthe mighty 
transformation, but she should be prepared for it 
when duty calls her to the task ! 


As India has no independent existence in 
-politics, she cannot determine what policy 
in internatioral politics she should adopt 
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_ with regard to the future. But the political 
Zestiny of a people is really dependent on 
the social forces in operation-in their midst. 
The social forces'are determined by the 
zrevalent spiritual thought, the ethics, 

: the intellectual activity and the economic 
condition of a people. These factors are 
not absolutely .independent of ' politics, 
particularly the economic condition of a 


A LETTER CONCERNING FIJI AND AUSTRALIA 


vy AM going, in this letter, to tell you 
i all I can, concisely, about the main 

results of the very long stay abroad 
which I have been compelled to make this 
time. » Much cannot possibly be told in a 


Tetter, but certain things can, and I would- 


like to tell them to you. f 
The material advance,. which has been 


after much debating and refusal, the whole 
of the Companies and Planters have now 
agreed to raise the daily wage for the 
work done by Indians. Threepence per day 
extra has been given to every man and wo- 
man worker since August 15, 1917. ‘I hope 
| that this will not only affect Fiji, but all 
-the other Crown Colonies and I havetaken 
steps towards that end. In Fiji alone, 
this rise in wages will. actually amount 
each year to about six lakhs. When I 
reached the Islands, there was the very 
greatest physical distress’ owing to the 





high prices during the war. One Madrasee ` 


had actually tried to commit suicide, be- 
cause he could not bear to hear his children 
crying for food and be unable to satisfy 
them.’ Now, that danger, at least, is past 
and gone, and no Indian worker is actual- 
ly in want of daily food. f 

The second advance is even more im- 
portant. The planters have agreed to pull 
down the present coolie ‘quarters’ and 
build separate houses for the married 
people. They realise, now, that everything. 
possible must be done to recover the moral 
standard of domestic life, which has been 
lost in the past owing to the indenture 
system. Ifeel, now, that the employers 
are quite in earnest about this. 

The third advance is more’ concerned 


made owing to this visit to Fiji, is, that: 


` of Australia, to whom I appealed for help 


people. .But it is certain that inspite of 


‘our political subjection we can elevate our- 


selves spiritually, morally and intellectually 
as much as we want to, and economically 
also to a considerable extent. So, while 
not neglecting politics, we should pay™@ 
greater attention than we usually do to the ~ 
factors we have referred to which make for 


, the progress and strength of a people. 

















with individuals. There were two classes 
of indentured Indians, who needed special 
consideration. (1) The wives of Indians 
(whose husbands had already finished 
their indenture, while they themselves had_ 
still some time to run) are now in future; 
in every case, to be set free along with 
their husbands, and no wife is to be cgm- : 
pelled to remain under indenture in the 
‘lines’ after her husband is free. (2) 
Children, who have reached the age of 15, 
are not to be compelled, at that age, as 
heretofore, to work, under indenture, 
They are to be free altogether. _ 

Three very important questions are still 
undecided, and ‘it is for the favourable 
answer to these questions that I have been 
obliged’ to stay so long away from 
India,— . : 

(1) The hospitals, in which Indiañ 
women are treated, are at present in the 
hands of unqualified men, called hospital 
assistants. These men have to handle all. 
the women for their sicknesses with their 
own hands, and they are not even qualified 
Doctors. There are no Matrons and no 
Nurses. I havea great hope that, before 
my letter reaches you, this very disgraceful 
and dishonorable state of things will be 
done away. But there has been the great- 
est difficulty in making clear to the.C. S. R. 
Company. how utterly contrary to Indian 
standards this is. .The Indians in the 
Islands will feel this relief, when it comes, 
more than anything else. I need not tell 
you how it has weighed upon me, ` It seem- 
ed tome to be quite impossible to come 
home, till this was set right. The women 


and support in this matter, have respond- 


A 











-any who went before. 
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ed most warmly, as I fully expected. Itis 
through their influence that this evil will 
be remedied at last. : 

(2) Ihave urged that the whole of the 
indentures, which are still running out, be 
cancelled at the earliest possible date. 


The argument which I have used is as fol-- 


lows: “ae 

- (a) The war has entirely changed the 
situation and the pre-war indenture agree- 
ment does not anticipate the hard condi- 


‘tions of a world war. Food prices etc., 


have risen enormously since the contract 
was made, and wages have not risen pro- 
portionately. i 

(b) The Fiji Government is unable to 
keep its side ot the indenture agreement in 
one important particular. It guaranteed, 
when the agreement was made, to repatri- 
ate the labourers at the end of 10 years; 
but now, for nearly a year and a half in 
the past and tor some years to come, such 
repatriation is immpossible, because there 
are no ships. Thus the agreement is 
pies broken on the Fiji Government 
side. . 

(c) . We profess to be struggling, in this 
war, for the freedom of the oppressed. Are 
we going to hold down, ina galling bond- 
age, these Indian labourers, who are 
intensely longing to be free ? 

(d) The murder and suicide rate among 
indentured Indians is not diminishing, but 
(as far as murder and violent crime goes) 
increasing. These crimes, in Fiji, nearly 
alltake place within these coolie ‘liues.’ 
Surely the time has come, not to let the 
last indentures slowly petre out, but to 
cancel the whole system and. get rid of the 
vices inextricably associated with it. 

(e) These last indentured labourers are 
feeling the hardship of their lot more than 
They are growing, 
year by year, more restless. Let the in- 
denture, therefore, be closed down imme- 


diately at the public expense, aud not go . 


lingering on to the bitter end. I have 
some hope that this argument will prove 


successful and the indenture will be entire- 


ly closed down soon. i 
(3) Ihave very strongly advised, tbat, 
as soon as ever a ship can be obtained, 
any unmarried Indians, who desire to 
return and take a wife back with them 
from India, should be given a free passage 
to India in order to do so. 
way can the terrible evils due to the dis- 
proportion of the sexes be remedied. 


Only in this. 
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I believe that in the long run al! chese 
things will be granted aud the presert evils 
thoroughly tackled. The public consci2iceir 
‘Australia is now thoroughly awake to hese ° 
tacts, which have been taking place s> neat 
to Australia’s shores. They know, also, that 
Fiji is‘practically Australian property, as 
far as business is concerned, and that they 
areeating Fijisugar and bananas, which 
are grown by this very Indian lal our. 
The best men and women in Australie are 
now more and more determined, to get 
these things put right, and they wil: not 
rest till this end is accomplished. 

Ihave not yet mentioned the greatest 
factor of all, whichis Education. I cannot 
be too thankful that it was possible to go 
out personally to enquire into this matzer ; 
for the attitude of the Fiji Governmert to- 
wards Indian Education was fundament- 
ally wrong. Instead of spreading, rapidly, 
good and efficient village schools in the 
country, at centres where Indians are 
settled on the land, and giving tiem 
their own vernacular, the Governn.ent 
of Fiji was proposing education throigh 
the medium of English only, and cdu- 
cation of such a type that for ininy 
years to come it could hardly have 
spread beyond the towns. It has teen 


. possible to change all this, and to z-ta 


complete and full recognition of corrtry 
schools. where the mother tongue wl be 
the medium of instruction and educct.on 
will therefore reach the masses. The danzer 
may easily be realised from the fact, taat 
I received an official intimatiun statins, as 
follows :— 

“No government grants can be awarded 
to Vernacular Schools.” 

The education code of the Islands lid 
noteven contemplate vernacular schools. 
There was no syllabus drawn up for them. 
All was to be ‘English.’ Now at last atter 
much controversy and misunderstand:ng 
all this has been changed. A new supple- 
mentary education code has been dra-vn 
up for village Vernacular Schools, and sub- 
stantial grants are to beawarded to them. 
In this matter, I had the strongest suppe rt 
of a very worthy and enlightened Plax tzr, 
named Mr. R. A. Harricks, whois a men- 


‘ber of Council. He has carried through the 


Legislature a4 new definite amending 3 ll, 
altering the earlier education act itself, aad 
giving a full and rightful place to the 
mother tongue of the pupils. It seemec +o 
be of the utmost importance to get sorie 
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schools started which should be managed 
by Indians themselves and serveas types of 
what might be the education of the future. 
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before me,—how to help to break down 
the ‘White Australia? tradition on its 
altogether objectionable and insulting side. 


Two of these are now in full working The opportunity was an èxceptionally 


_order, Out of the very small number of good one, because the question of flooding 


Cd 


educated Indians in the Islands, I was able Australia with cheap labour from India 
at last to entrust these two schools to Mr.” has now been entirely removed, and at the 


Mukberji and Mr. Mitter, who had gained 
universal respect among the Indians by 
their patriotism and devotion and service. 
Mr. Sri Raman and Mr. Salim Baksh 
were also chosen ( if only funds had been 
available for two other schools!) but it 
did not seem wise to risk further expendi- 
ture immediately. They may, however, 
come in to help later on, and they are both 
very keen to do so. 

Two ladies have volunteered from 
Australia to help in making the beginning 
of education among the Indian girls. One 
of these, Miss Priest, had been working for 
twelve years at the Indraprastha Hindu 
Girls’ School, Delhi, under Miss Gmeiner. 
I do not know any one, who could be more 
fitted for the very delicate and difficult 
work of building up Girls’ Education in 
Fiji. Miss Dixon who has lived for 3 years 


same time there is a sense of humbling and 
chastening on account of the war. The 
very Asiatic nations, whom Australia so 
heedlessly insulted, have been her bulwark. 
Without help from India and Japan, the 
safety of Australia itself could not have 


been maintained. There is an almost uni- . 


versal desire to acknowledge this debt in 
some practical way. 

-' It has been easy to-point out (now that 
indenture is finally abolished) that India 
does not wish the cheap Indian labour to 
be recruited for exploitation abroad. In 
this matter, the Labour Leaders have met 
me and fully trusted my word. This as- 
surance has cleared the ground immieasut- 
ably. For in the past, just on this point 
of cheap labour, there had been a -perpe- 
tual fear. How real and well grounded 
the fear was, I have only recently learnt. 


in Madras, will go out to Fiji along with For I have actually talked face to face 
Miss Priest. She is devoted to her special withsome of the Company managers and 
work of nursing the sick and helping and promoters who very neatly succeeded in 
teaching the mothers in their own homes. -introducing indentured labour into Austra- 
She will go in and out among the people lia itself thirty years ago. The Govern- 
and will live simply among them, as one of ment of India were, at one time, perfectly 
themselves, along with Miss Priest. There willing to supply it in the same way that 


` isa hope that other ladies, who have a they had supplied it to Fiji. That one fact 


genuine love for India, may join them. The 
work will be entirely a work of love, un- 
attached to any Society. f i 

It has been constantly in my ‘thoughts 


should never be forgotten. It was this fear 
of indentured labour that. first : brought 
about the ‘White Australia’ policy; and 
after what I have seen with my own eyes 


whether I` ought not to go back to the -in South Africa and in Fiji, 1 feel today 


Islands.and prepare for the coming of these 
zadies and to help the Indian schools which 
have been already started under Mr. Mitter 
asd Mr. Mukherji. But this may not be 
oractical, and it may be wiser to come 
back to India and find some one who 
may ‘go out and devote his whole life 
to this work. For, this supreme duty of 
education cannot be undertaken by casual 
visits such as mine have been, though the 
ground may be prepared in that way. 

In Australia itself, I have been making 
different journeys to each State in turn, ` 
seeking to interest the people in Fiji. The 
warm response from the women of Austra- 
lia has been most remarkable of all and 
most cheering. While engaged in this 
work, another great issue has always been 


that we cannot be too thankful that the 
Labour Leaders of Australia refused to 
allow such exploitation to take place for 
their own country. Much may be forgiven 
them, when that one fact is clearly 
grasped... 

But now. today, the position is different. 
The danger of cheap Indian labour is pass- 
ing away from their minds like a bad 


nightmare, and the old. “White Australia” 


tradition has got to be drastically revised. 
All thinking men in Australia now see this. 

Then, when this point liad been clearly 
grasped and gained, the practical question 
forced me, asto whether Australia might 
not be the best place for Indian students 
tocome to, especially during thé-war, in 
order to complete their University Educa- 
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tion. This proposal seemed to meet, at 
a critical moment, the charge with regard 
to India in the nation’s thought. But first, 
let it be seen practically, from the Indian 
side,—how advantageous such 4 step 
might be.— : - 

_ (a)' Australia is a warm and sunny 
country with a wonderful record for health 
an‘ vitality. The physical conditions are 
almost perfect for Indian students—far 
superior to those of England. 

(b) There is very little actual ‘race’ feel. 
ing in Australia, I have goneinto this ques- 
tion with the utmost care and enquiry, 
and [ can say positively that there would 
be quite possibly less irksomeness felt by 
Indians (who came here as strangers) than 
even in England itself. I have seen re- 
markable instances of this which make me 
speak with some confidence. 

(c) University Education is remarkably 
good, and remarkably cheap in Australia. 
One of the Australian Universities is en- 
tirely free. No tuition fees whatever are 


charged. Board and lodging could also be . 


provided in suitable families, or in colleges, 
at much cheaper rates than in England. 
The whole cost of board, lodging and 
tuition in one of the best colleges of one of 
the leading Universities is only £68 per 
annum, i.e., about 1000 rupees. Compare 
this with the English charges. Again, the 
Professors are of high attainment in their 
special subjects. One of them has recently 
„gained the Nobel Prize for Science. They 
are not overburdened with lectures and 
classes ard can give individual time to 


theirstudents, especially to post-graduates, . 


I found them particularly anxious, as a 
body, to have the privilege of receiving 
Indians, among their students, as pupils. 

_ (d) The journey from Colombo to 
Fremantle is only nine days -by sea, and 
‘the Trans-Continental Railway now takes 
passengers to Adelaide, Melbourne and 
Sydney in another 3 or4 days. Whena 
regular service of steamers is running, it 
would be easy to study during Term Time 
at the West Australia University and to 
return (at holiday excursion rates) to 
India each year for the Long Vacation. 
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-This would especially apply to Madras o- 


Ceylon students. Second class return far: 
used to be about £26, if my memory hold 
good. : 

(e) Every student, who came fron 
India to’ study in Australia, would dc 
something to remove the wrong impres- 
sions of India which ignorant people in 
Australia still often hold. Ten years ot 
intercourse with our Indian students 
would break down, for ever, some of the 
present utterly ignorant and foolish ideas 
which Australians of the labouring casses 
have òf India. I have now had long inter- 
views with the Labour Leaders at each 
State centre and they are quite in earns 
about the matter and would do everything 
in their power to help forward. the pro- 
posal. f i 

There are certain political disabilities 
which would have to be removed, betore 
anything at all could be accomplished. 
When I first opened the question it did not 
seem hopeful. Everything depended on the 
attitude of the Labour Leaders. At any 
moment a scare or panic could be raised, 
that might awaken those forces of preju- 
dice which have been powerful in the past. 
But the clear and definite position, that 
India herself did not wish her own labour- 
ing classes to be exploited and that India 
herself had put an end to allindentured 
emigration whatsoever, has had a remark- 
able effect. The absolute assurance on 
that point makes the reopening of the 
question of the admission of Educated 
Indians at once natural and possible. The 
Labour Leaders are ready now to goa 
very long way indeed in this direction and 
to remove all obsolete restrictions, 

To conclude, I have a very great hope 
that now, during the war, this new posi- 
tion will be won; that the great moral 
victory, which has been gained by the abo- 
lition of indenture, will lead directly for- 
ward to the breaking down of the old, 
inhuman exclusion laws in Australia 
against Indians. The abolition ot inden. 
ture has already begun to bear this fruit. 


C, F. ANDREWS, 
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Our Claims to Swaraj. 


The following pregnant lines are taken 
from the English translation of the address 
to the recent Guzerat Political Conference 
by M. K. Gandhi as published’ in the 
Indian Review. i Í 


To say that a knowledge of letters is essential to 
obtain Swaraj betrays ignorance of history. A 
knowledge of letters is not necessary to inculcate 
amag people the idea that we ought to mahage our 
own affairs., What is essential is the grasp of such an 
idea People have to desire Swaraj, : 

Some English critics tell us that we have no 
righ: to enjoy-Swar.j, because the class that demands 
it is incapable òf defending India. “Is the defence of 
Inc to rest with the English alone,” they ask, “and 
are ihe reins of Government to be in the hands of the 
Ind‘ans ?” Now this is a question which excites both 
laughter and sorrow. It is laughable, becausé our 
Erglish friends fancy that they are not of us,-whilst 
our plan of Swaraj is based upon retention of the 
British connection.” We de not expect the English 
settiers to leave this.country. They will be our. 
partners ip Swaraj. And they need not grumble if in 


„Such a scheme the burden of the defence of the 


courtry falls on them. They are, however, hasty in 
assuming that we shall not do our share of defending 
the country. When India decides upon- qualifying 
herself for the act of soldiering, she will attain to it 
in no time. We have but to harden our feelings to 
be able to strike. To cultivate a hardened feeling 
does not take ages. It grows like weeds, The 
question has also its tragic side, because it puts us 
in mind of the fact that Government have up to now 
debarred us from military training. 

Poverty in India is deepening day by day. © No 
oihar result is possible. A country that exports its 
raw produce and imports it after it has undergone 
manufacturing processes, a country that in spite of 
grawing its own cotton, has to pay crores of rupees for 
its imported cloth, cannot be otherwise than poor. 
India’s keen poverty compels its people, during 
cali weather, for want of woollen clothing, to burn 
their precious manure; in order to warm themselves. 
Throughout my wanderings in India I have rarely 
seen a buoyant face. The middle classes are 
groaning under the weight of awful distress. For 
the lowest- order, there is no hope. They do not 
know a bright day. It is a pure fiction to say that 
Tndia’s riches are buried under ground, or are to be 
found in her ornaments. What there is of such 
riches is of no consequence. The nation’s expendi- 
ture has increased, not so its income. If the gods 
were to come down and testify otherwise -I woald 
insist on saying that I see India growing poorer. 

The nation to-day is in a helpless condition, it 
doss not possess even the right to err. He who has 
wa right to err can never go forward. The history 
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of the Commons is å history of blunders. Man, says 
an Arabian proverb, is error personified. Freedom to 
err and the duty of correcting errors is one definition 
of Swiraj. And such Swaraj lies in Parliament. 
That Parliament we need to-day. We are fitted ‘for 
it'to-day. We shall, therefore, get it on demand. 
It rests with us to define -‘to-day.’ Swaraj is not to 
be attained through an appeal to the British demo- 
cracy. How then shall we fit ourselves for it? We 
have to demand Swaraj from our own democracy. 
Our appeal must be to it. When the peasantry of 
India understand what Swaraj is, the demand will 
become irresistible. ao 
That we have been loyal at atime of stress is no 
test of fitness for Swaraj. Loyalty is no merit. It 
is a necessity of citizenship all the world over. That 
loyalty can be no passport to Swaraj isa self-demons- 
trated maxim. Our fitness lies in that we now keenly 
desire Swaraj, and in the conviction we have reached, 
that bureaucracy, although it has served [India with 
pure intentions, has had its day. And this kind of 
fitness is sufficient for our purpose. Without Swaraj 
there is now no possibility of peace in India, 
The first step to Swaraj lies in the Individual. 
he great truth, ‘As with the Individual so with-the 
niverse, is applicable here as elsewhere. If.we 
are ever torn by conflict from within, if we are ever 
going astray, and if instead of ruling our passions 
we allow them to rule us, Swaraj can have no 
meaning for us. Government of self, then, is. 
primary education in the schoo! of Swaraj. 


The Essence of Poetry. 

In a luminous-article appearing in Arya” ` 
Aurobindo Ghose enquires. in his -usual 
vigorous and beautiful prose, ‘what may 
be the nature of poetry, its essential law, 
and how of that arises the possibility ofits. = 
use as the mantra of the Keal.” 


Pleasure, certainly, we expect from poetry as from" 
all art ; but the external sens ble and even the inner 
imaginative pleasure are only first elements ; refined ~ 
in order to meet the highest requirements of the in- 
telligence, the imagination and the eur, they have to 
be still farther heighténed and in their nature raised 
beyond even their own noblest levels. po ae 

For neither the intelligence, the imagination nor 
the ear are the true recipients of the poetic delight, 
even as they are not its true creators: they are only 
its channels and instruments: the true creator, the 
true hearer is the soul. The more directly the word 
reaches and sinks deep into the soul, the greater the 
poetry. Therefore poetry has not really done its 
work, at least its highest work, until it has raised the 
pleasure of the instrument and transinuted it into the 
deeper delight of the soul. A divine Ananda, a de- 
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light- interpretative, creative, revealing? formative, — 
one might almost say, an inverse reflection of the joy 
which the universal Soul has-felt in its great release 
of energy when it rang out into the rhythmic forms of 
the universe, the spiritual truth, the large interpreta- 
tive idea, the life, the power, the emotion of things 
packed into its original creative vision, —such spiritual 
joy is that which the soul of the poet feels and which, 
when he can conquer the human difficulties of his 
task, he succeeds in pouring also into all those who 
are prepared to receive it. 

Certainly, in all art good technique is the first step 
towards perfection ; but there are so many other steps, 
there is a whole world beyond before you can get near 
to what you seek ; so much so that even a deficient 
correctness of execution will not prevent an intense 
and gifted soul from creating great poetry which keeps 
its hold on the centuries. Moreover, technique, how- 
ever indispensable, occupies a smaller field perhaps in 
poetry than in any other art,—first, because its instru- 
ment, the rhythmic word, is fuller of subtle and im- 
material elements ; then because, the most complex, 
flexible, variously suggestive of all the instruments of 


the artistic creator, it has more infinite possibilities in 


many directions than any other. The rhythmic word 
has a subtly sensible element, its sound value, a quite 
immaterial element, its significance or thought-value, 
and both of these again, its sound and its sense, have 
separately and together a soul value, a direct spiritual 
power, which is infinitely the most important thing 
about them, 

The poet, least of all artists, needs to create with 
his eye fixed anxiously on-the technique of his art. 
He has to possess it, no doubt; but in the heat of 
creation the intellectual sense of it becomes a sub- 
ordinate action or even a mere undertone in his mind 
and in his best moments he is permitted, in a way, to 
forget it altogether. For then the perfection of his 
sound-movement and style come entirely as the 
spontaneous form of his-soul: that utters itself in an 
inspired rhythm and an innate, a revealed word, even 
as the universal Soul created the harmonies of the 
universe out of the power of the word secret and 
eternal within him, leaving the mechanical work to 


be donein a surge of hidden spiritual excitement by - 


the subconscient part of his Nature, It is this highest 
speech which is the supreme poetic utterance, the 
immortal element in his poetry, and a little of it is 
enough to save the rest of his work from oblivion. 
Poetry arrives at the indication of infinite meanings 
beyond the finite intellectual meaning the word 
carries. It expresses not only the life-soul of man as 
did the primitive word, not only the ideas of _his in- 
telligence for which speech now usually serves, but 
the experience, the vision, the ideas, as we may say, 
of the higher and wider soul in him. „Making them 
real to our life-soul as well as present to our intellect, 
it opens to us by the word the doors of the Spirit. 
Prose style carries speech toa much higher power 
than its ordinary use. It takes its stand firmly on the 
intellectual value of the word, It uses rhythms which 
ordinary speech neglects, and aims ata general fluid 
harmony of movement. It seeks to associate words 
agreeably and luminously so as at once to please and 
to clarify the intelligence. It strives after a more 
accurate, subtle, flexible and satisfying expression than 
the rough methods of ordinary speech care to com- 
pass. A higher adequacy of speech is its first object. 
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Beyond this adequacy it may aim ata greater srce- 
fulness and effectiveness by various devices of sr eech 
which are so many rhetorical means for heigite omg 
its force of intellectual appeal, Passing beyord this 
first limit, this just er strong, but always rest a.ning 
measure, it may admit a more emphatic rhytha, nore 
directly and powerfully stimulate the emotion, appeal 
to amore vivid aesthetic sense. It may ever make 
such a free or rich use of images as to suggest an 
outward approximation to the manner of poetry ; but 
it employs them decoratively, as ornaments, ala :/ ara, 
‘or for their effective value in giving a strong- in- 
tellectual vision of the thing or the thought it des :r hes 
or defines ; it does not use the image for th.t mno- 
founder and more living vision for which the; o-t is 
always seeking. And always it has its eye en its 
chief hearer and judge, the intelligence, and c lsin 
other powers only as important aids to capture his 
suffrage. Reason and taste, two powers of te in- 
telligence, are rightly the supreme gods of the -ose 
stylist, while to the poet they are only minor deite . 

The privilege of the poet is to go beyon ind 
discover that more intense illumination of speech ‘hat 
inspired word and-supreme inevitab'e utteran e in 
which there meets the unity of a divine rhy bnie 
movement with a depth of sense and a power ofin- 
finite suggestion welling up directly from the fourtzin- 
heads of the spirit within us. He may not alwave or 
often find it, but to seek for it is the law c his 
utterance, and when he can not only find it, bu cast 
into it seme deeply revealed truth of the spirit i s-lf, 
he utters the mantra. 

In all things that speech can express there are two 
elements, the outward or instrumental and the real or 
spiritual. In thought, for instance, there is tke n- 
tellectual idea, that which the intelligence makes pre- 
cise and definite to us, and the soul-idea, that wa ch 
exceeds the intellectual and brings us into nearne s or 
identity with the whole reality of the thing expre s d. 
Equally in emotion, it is not the mere emoton :salf 
the poet seeks, but the soul of the emotion, that ir it 
for the delight of which the soul in us and the yo Id 
desires or accepts emotional experience. Sotoo wth 
the poetical sense of objects, the poet’s attempt to em- 
body in his speech truth of life or truth of Nature It 
is this greater truth and its delight and beauty or 
which he is seeking, beauty which is truth and teih 
beauty and therefore a joy for ever, because it brnzs 
us the del ght of the soul in the discovery of its Jen 
deeper realities, 





The Future of the Jews. 


The Jews have, for long, been a mica 
maligned and almost universally persecu:- 
ed race. They are notorious for their 
hoarding instincts and they are, perhaz:, 
the only people who have no home-lacc, 
In the course of a telling article in 1 
recent number of the Indian Review, 
Rev. Arthur R. Slater holds that “there 
is, without doubt, some basis for the 
theory that, had the Jews beén treated] 
with favour by the various peoples amoag 
whom ‘they resided, there would have 
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ei i f : for the Jewish race. They bslieve that the granting 

Pa of that prong cleanse feel. of a home in their ancient land will afford them an 

BE N 4 aa os acne ùd ean aceon opportunity for a complete expression of the Jewish 
ng.and, America, France, a erc z f 


spirit, 
tries where the shackles have been broken, p pee ee 
the. narioval feeling is certainly greatly : 
weakened, and there is a growing tendency Fatigue of Brasses. 
for the, favoured ones to cast off those The Indian and Eastern Engineer 
dist'nctive features of their social. and reports that a series of experiments on the 
religious life.” fatigue of brasses, occuring after the appli- 
We read further that cation of pulsating or alternating stresses, 
Tye semi-assimilationist and assimilationist Jews was described recently before the Institute 
have urged that the Jewish problem is essentially of Metals by Dr. B. Parker Haigh. 
relig ous, not racial, in character. These Jews believe His objects were : 
that the future lies notin any scheme which seeks to , b A a ie 
bring back the Nation to Palestine, but in a fusion (1) to ascertain the effects of annealing, using 
_ with other nationalities as far as political life is con. stresses alternating between equal intensities of direct 
cerned, the religious and social customs alone serving Pull and push ; (2) to ascertain the relation between . 
to mark out their distinctiveness. i the limiting range of stress required to produce 
The Jews are one of the most clearly differentiated fatigue and the ratio between the maximum and mini- 
races in the world and their special religious beliefs mum stresses; (3) to study the phenomena of elonga- 
have been potent factors in the conservation of the tion under stresses greater than the fatigue limit but 
individuality of the racé. : less than the ultimate tensile strength of the material ; 
: and (4) to study the influence on the endurance of the 
_ The war has ushered the hope of better metals under alternating stress of corrosive agents in 
times for the Jews. contact with them. 
- Their day of liberty and freedom from organised He stated that the phenomena of fatigue 
a OPE re Om. Tomana ia Bara Bay in brasses are generally similar to those in 
There is the gradual increase of thar sense of justice mild steel, ane showed that the effects of 
which is a feature of the present age, despite so many COrrosion and fatigue are mutually associ- 
facts which seem to belie the statement-; there is also ated, fatigue being accelerated and occurr- 
the fact that the Jews practically in every country ing under lower stresses when the condi- 
have sowe themselves willing to fight for their tions tend to promote corrosion. 
maopted- anas; ; Dr. Parker Haigh is evidently following 
Mr. Balfour stated sometime ago thatthe Govern- >; +a 
ment had every sympathy with the Zionist aspirations, 19 the footsteps of our renowned physicist 
I. now favours the establishment in Palestine of a Sir Jagadish Bose who demonstrated long 
national home-for Jewish people, and will use its best ago the sensibility of metals. 
endeavours to facilitate the achievement of this object. Pras Si 
Ot course, it is meg ati por such an object will ~ 
ne: interfere or prejudice the religious and social x Š ~a 
rights of the A RAA communities in Palestine. Unreasonable Reasonableness. ` 
The real facts concerning the, Zionist , There is some refreshing plain speaking 
movement are thus set forth : inan article contributed to the Quarterly 


Journal of the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha by 


In the political sphere all that Zionism asks’ ; 
immediately is autonomy for the Jewish population, Mrs. Annie Besant. We present some 


prasent and future, of Palestine, self-government in extracts to our readers. ; A 
demestic. in internal’ matters, ań extension of auto- The opponents of' Home Rule lay great stress on 
acmy which the Jewish colonies alrearly enjoy tinder “reasonableness” in contrast to the wildness of Home ` 
the Turkish regime, independence in matters of edu- Rulers and they present dis with a sheaf of reasonable 
cation, af local government, and religion. There are unreasons which tend to produce laughter rather ‘than 
fourteen million Jews in the world, but it is not conviction. 

thought that any but a small fraction of these will be First, we are to have a “reasonable share” in the 
desirous of taking up a new life in Palestine. It is Government of our own country. The rest of the 
believed that about a million Jews may migrate, and government is to remain in the hands of irresponsible 
in a land so'sparsely populated as Palestine such a and passenger-foreigners, who come here young, gain 
namber could be accommodated without interfering experience at our expense, and carry off their expe- 


_ with the rights of the non-Jews. The Zionists do not rience to another country, where they continue to live 


seek to have the responsibility of the sacred places, at our expense as workers against our freedom. It ig. 
either Christian, Jew, or Muhammadan, but they seek obvious that their share of the government is opposed 
-tather a tountry where they will be able to develop: to all right reason, and is profoundly ‘unreasonable: 
. without those restrictions which have always been The ‘reasonable share’ of a country in its own 
- imposed on them in other countries, Itis essentially government is the whole government of the country. 
n spiritual moyement, the creation of a spiritual home The question of sharing in fact only arises when the 
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country chooses to become or to remain part ofa 
many-Nationed Commonwealth, and then it would 
have only a share in the commonwealth government, 
the other shares going to the other Nations. India 
should reject as unreasonable a share in her own 
government. India desires freedern, and freedom is 
Incompatible with any foreiga Nation being a co- 
partner in her government. Freedom in shares is 
an unreasonable proposition, only acceptable to those 
whose freedom has been diugged by the opium of 
habit. 

Next, we are asked to restrain our desire for 
Home Rule within ‘reasonable limits.” The reason- 
able limits of Home Rule is the Home itself. House- 
hold arrangements are controlled by the household, 
the control is not shared with the neighbours. India 
is limited by her own borders, and those borders form 
the reasonable limits of her rule. There are no others 
which can claim the sanction of reason, or be regarded 
as anything more than reasonable unreasons. 

Next, we are told that it is unreasonable to claim 
Home Rule unless we are capable of Home Defence. 
We are ready to dispense with British soldiers a few 
years hence when we. have partly recovered from 
the unreadiness for self-defence due to our disarming 
by Great Britain. But it is profoundly unreasonable 
to taunt us with the incapacity for self-defence created 
by Great Britain, and incompetency caused by her 

_ legislation. 

Our very reasonable demand is “give us Home 
Rule and then you can arm a free and contented 
India as the strongest bulwark of the Empire.” From 
the British point of view this is probably the strongest 
argument in favour of Home Rule. For Britain is in 
deadly need of man-power and has exhausted her 
own resources. 

Moreover, she would act reasonably in handing 
over to India her own government ; for, the war has 
placed on India a terrible burden of taxation, and it 
would be wiser again from the British viewpoint to 
leave Indian financiers to grapple with the problem 


[> of raising taxes where there is no taxable margin. 


It is unreasonable to ask us to wait for freedom 
until the British educate us, seeing how little 
way we „have made in education under their rule 
compared with other nations. The Philipinos when 
they received their Magna Charta, had only a percent- 
age of 4'4 educated. English electors are still permitt= 
ed to sign by their “mark.” Our raiyats, though so 
illiterate, are quite capable of choosing their members ; 
for, political and literate capacity are not contermin- 
ous. To say : “we have not educated you in 150 years, 
but we hope you will kindly wait our leisure for a few 
centuries more” is decidedly reasonable unreason. 

We are determined to have Home Rule, and will 
not cease agitation until we get it. Only by agitation 
have we reached our present position and brought 
Home Rule within the sphere of practical politics. 
Only by agitatién shall we gain it. “Agitate, agitate, 
agitate,” said Dadabhai Naoroji. A Nation in bondage 
that is so unreasonable as not to agitate would be 
unworthy of freedom, would be a nation of cattle not 
of human beings. Only liberty befits a Nation of men. 


The Bengal Painters. 


It has not been given to all and sundry 
to understand and appreciate art. For 


i POESIE z 


, ~ 


only he who is imbued’ with the artistic 
temperament can do so. Mr. James H. 
Cousins is a man of imagination and 
culture and a poet of no mean order, and 
as such, his impressions of the exbibtion 
by the Indian Society of Oriental Arz in 
Caleutta, during Congress week, as pub- 
lished in New India, are deserving of cire- 
ful consideration. 

Speaking of the satirical cartoon: of 
Gaganendranath Tagore’ some of waich 
were reproduced’ in the Modern Rev-ew, 
and Chanchal Kumar Banerji which were 
a quite new and prominent feature of the 
last exhibition, Mr. Cousins says: 


Mr. Tagore’s caricatures a-e studies not of per- 
sonalities but of excesses or defects in qualitie.. ex- 
pressed through the symbolism of human action. The 
method of the artist seems to fall into three pheses. 
Where the satire arises out of circumstances, reiher 
than out of character, the figures are purely humar. 

Where the satire has to bə brutal, and touches 
delinquencies of individual and social character the 
figures are not personal; they become types and 
symbols. 

Mr. Tagore’s satires find excellent companion hip 
in a set of cartoons by Chanchal Kumar Baner i, a 
young artist who appears to have come to his cwn, 
with little or no apprenticeship, in afull equipr ent 
of vision and skill, thongh wth gaps betweer the 
present and his utmost attainment sufficient to inest 
his future with great interest. The young arti tis 
more naive, more “funny” than the master. The 
method of both is clearly differentiated in their in- 
dividual treatment of the same subject. 

Mr, Banerji is an artist ‘from whom much ray 
be expected. He is not simply a caricaturist : F= is 


an artist in caricature. He has fun. He has a C2ep 
medicinal earnestness. Mr. Banerji has Iso 
tenderness. 

They themselves are alive, and love life. Hence 


they do not enter life’s dark places merely as tam- 
peramental or professional fault finders. They take 
with them the deep compassion o’ tne sense of u ity 
which is India’s contribution to the thought of :he 
world. Like Wordsworth’s child, they trail cloud of 
glory with them across the twilight of bur an 
degradation. They see the something that is che 
soul of art in what are supelficially the most inarti tic 
circumstances. They repeat autatis mutan. is, 
the words of the Hebrew Psalmist: “If I| make ny 
bed in Hell. behold Thou art there !” Because of 
this, they find something of sweetness in the hear of 
bitterness. Their artistic “cruelty” is not that of 
the pclitical lampooner who sees only through the «ye 
of partisanship, but the efficacious cruelty of Han et 
with kindness {softening its hand. They attack 
ugliness beautifully, and, in contrast with tLat 


element of beauty, ugliness con:emplates not orly 
its own character but the way of escape from it. 
The essence of the pictures is thus set 
_ forth : 


If I were asked to sum up ina word the se :y 
s.y 


of the work of these painters, 2 think I shou 
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poecienl, bearing in mind John Stuart Mill's definition 
of postry as that which one overhears, in cotrast 
with eloquence that is intended to be heard and that 
requi-es an audience. These pictures do not invite 
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with glitter and noise. They commune with them- 
selves. and. those who have the eye to see along with 
them find entrance toa world of entrancing spiritual 
beauty, 
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Humanity. and Russia, ` 


Zancelot Lawton contributes a very 
thoughtful and interesting article to the 
| Fortnightly Review under the above head- 
ing, in which he points out that the 
Rassians claim that they have developed 
asa people along lines entirely different 
from those which have marked the trend 
o” European movement, and that this 
Russian point,of view must be kept in 
sight in order to understand the true spirit 
o: Russia and to appreciate the true mean- 
ing of her revolution. Whatever the form 
of zovernment may be, the brotherhood of 
all mankind is the essential spirit of 
kussia. 


Russia wants ‘no donbt to borrow the good fruits 
o Western science, aud she will do so with discern- 
ment, and with the utmost gratitude. She sees, as 
well as ourselves, the advantages of good roads and 
sititation. To escape from the anomaly of auto- 
crazy she is even anxious to borrow a form of govern- 
reit from the West, and this will certainly be the 
mest advanced form known to the West—a Repub- 
licen form, More than this the West cannot give her. 
More than this she does not want to take. If she is 
forced to do so, as seems inevitable, then she will be 
in eril of losing her soul, that soul, let us insist, 
wtich is so precious for the world, in that, universal 
ia its sympathies, it is nearer to the ideal of mankind 
than is the soul of any other race. What Russia offers 
to Europe is far more precious and vital than all the 
excerior forms and sciences which Europe has given to 
Eussia ; it is nothing less than the gift of a soul—the 

soul of mankind. 

The Russian people have early shown a passionate- 
ly human enthusiasm ‘for liberty such as has never 
leTore been witnessed in this world ofsorrows. No 
archaic traditions or miserly considerations of 
.xpediency here, no timorous treading of the path 
«f freedom, but joyous leaps and bounds, a plain 
slemental realization of what is right and wrong, 
beginning at the base of things without needing to 
ät itself awkwardly in with the twisted rulings of 
dry-hearted lawyers and the vague and incompre- 
nensible formulas of techuical beliefs and religions, 
accommodating themselves adroitly to whatever 
power may exist at the moment. In a night, it 
seemed, the Russians, with splendid fearlessness, had 
passed over all western notions of liberty. 


The difference between the English aud 





the Russian outlook on‘ life is thus 
forth : 


“Ideals, as we have seen, we share with Russia, 
but our placesin regard to these ideals are widely 
difterent ; Russia is ahead, we-lag far behind, This is 
the simple truth. Because of it, Russia’ sees us more 
clearly than we see her. She understands us instinc- 
tively because her people have come nearer to the 
idea of brotherhood than any other people in the 
world, because, as Dostoevsky rightly said, the des- 
tiny òf a Russian is pan-European and universal, and 
that to become a true Russian a Russian fully, means 
only to become the brother of all mén—to become, if 
you will, a universal mau. The soul of Russia, then, 
is the soul of humanity. Let us listen to the testi- 
mony of Tolstoy on this point, ‘From the earliest 
times till now,” he wrote, “the Christian understand- 
ing oflife has manifested, and still manifests, itself 
among the Russian people in most various traits 
peculiar to them. alone, It shows itself in their 
acknowledgment of the brotherhood and equality of 
all men, of whatever race or nationality ; in their 
complete religious toleration; in their not condem- 
ning criminals, but regarding them as unfortunate ;° 
in their custom of begging one another’s forgiveness 
on certain days; and even in the habitual use ofa 
from of the word forgive when taking leave of any- 
body; in the habit, not merely of charity towards,- 
but even of respect for, beggars which is common 
amoug the people;in the perfect readiness (some- 
tinies coarsely shown) for self-sacrifice for anything be- 
lieved to bereligious truth which was shown, and sti \. 
is shown by those who burn themselves to death, ane ` 
even by those who bury themselves alive.” 

To the keeping of the State we confide our indivi- 
dual consciences aud human responsibilities. Hence we 
accept its laws as the sole guide of justice and conduct 
among us, and all our customs, our conventions, and 
even our religious beliefs are controlled by the spirit 
of such laws which in reality represent the enterprise 
of the elect in exploiting the ignorance and inertia of 
the multitude. Thus with us what human feeling is 
left has become standardized, and such individualism 
as the few enjoy because of their lack of realization of 
the plight of the many is merely a gray illusion. Yet 
so charmed are we with our legal-ridden system that 
we believe it to be the true civilization, and the high- 
sounding phrase public law of Europe has been 
opportunely coiued to describe the ideal which we 
wish to see all the world accept. But the Russian 
peasant has no such distant and grandiose aims. He 
does not “think imperially.’ Were he to declare him- 
self he would say that he feels something of the spirit 
of the universe within his own individuality, and 
that he has no need to go outside his communal 
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village to find expression for it. His attitude towards 
life is peaceful and domestic, whereas ours is interfer- 
ing and aggressive. He bas, in short, kept bimself 
apart from the State, but not from his fellowmen, 
whereas the exact contrary is the case with us. 
Hence he is not patriotic in the sense that we uader- 
“stand patriotism; he is for humanity, not for 
nationality ; and this humanity he finds wherever 
he may happen to be himself. 


Speaking about the Russian Revolution 
the writer says quite correctly : 


We may call these ardent Russian reformers of 
the world extremists and say that they are inexperi- 
enced. Butsoimpertinent a pose will only shame- 
lessly reveal our own sorry ineptitude. We are apt 
to be jealous and peevish because we are weary of 
the futility of our respectable politics and are afraid 
of being human lest we should be forced to unbend. 

Sut the Russians know better thau we the true way 

of life, and as this true way of life has entered their 
very soul they are not likely to be stayed in their 
good work by the pompous and envious croakings of 
the politically overfed Westerner. His knowledge of 
what the world needs has been gained out of the 
infinite depths of his own suffering. He has too 
much loving realization in his heart to find room for 
sentimental illusions. His mood is a drastic one in 
face of wrong. Butit is none the less human and 
if not wholly just, at least sincere. It is Russian and 
elemental. 


The following is 


from the New States- 
man on ; : 


The Heroism of Youth. 


Young, young forever art thou now, l 
Younger than Youth. Do peasants bring 
Their pious posies, breathe a vow 
Beside thy cross, or humbiy siug 
Their “Ave” ? Doth it upward soar , 
To where thy radiant soul abides 
Above the rush, the strain, the roar, 
Over the peaks, beyond the tides, 
Safe in some star that shines intent, 
And blossonis in the firmament ? 


Sounds there a song beside thy grave ? 

Ab! may it reach thy spirit dear, 
The soul of music : what it gave 

The giving, bindiag sphere to sphere. 
And if the treble undimmed of boy 

Or girl shall find thy lonely cross, 
Back may it bring thy childhood’s joy 

With all thy gain and all our loss, 
For somehow, somewhere far on high, 
It must be gain so well to die. 


Among the masterpieces of Greek artis the statue 
| of a youth hailing the morn. He stands, with 
extended arms, appealing to the sunrise which images 
the golden dawa of his own being. Heseems immortal 
in his grace and strength and power. And insensibly 
he relates himself to all dawns that ever have been 
on sea or land, in mind or mood—to the first begin- 
ning of promise when “Let there be light” ‘noved 
upon the face of the waters.” This is uo high-flown 
emblem of our eager boyhood that sped from school 
or desk or farm or university to the greatest and 
sharpest ordeal known to mau. It rushed half-con- 
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<- yoked with ‘‘blundered,” 
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scious, whclly believing, wholly faithful. It went 
under no conscribing fist, but-by instinct and feiuty 
and sportsmanship. It left all to follow the Jag. 
“Come,” as the wrestler Charles exclaims in As you 
like it,” “waere is this young gallant that i so 
desirous ‘to lie with his mother earth?” The 
answer is, “everywhere’—“duke’s son, cook’s zon” 
in a common brotherhood. 


In spite ofall the horror, cruelty nd 
desolation of the war and the untold 
misery which it has eatailed we canzot 
lose sight of the above which is its crc w- 
ning glory. 


Tennyson Twenty-five Years After 


is the title of an article contributed to 
the Spectator by F. J. C. Hearnshaw in 
which he tries to answer, first, wiat 
were the qualities which gave Tenny: on 
his uncontested pre-eminence dur ug 
his lifetime; secondly, why his works fell 
into cosiderable neglect and disrepate 
after his decease; thirdly, whether—as 
was the case with Byron, whose fate vas 
very similar to his own—there is likely 
to be a Tennysonian revival in che 
future. 


The answer to the first question is not hard to 
find Tennyson owed his ascendency in part to the 
exquisite music of his verse, in part to the represen- 
tative character of his thought, in part to the sew_ivi- 
lity of his emotion. ‘There have beeu few more ver- 
fect masters of English prosody, few whose dictic n is 
more unfailingly felicitous, few whose standare of 
technical excellence is so high. One searches his work 
in vain for a false quantity or a defective assonaace, 
and the ouly imperfect rhyme that occurs to the 
memory of the present writer isthe “hundred” in 
the “Charge of the Light Brigade” which is uneqrally 
“thundered,” ‘“‘sundersd,’” 
and “wondered.” As a writer of blank verse rone, 
save Milton only, can compare with him. 

But spleador of phraseology alone would not Lave 
given Tennyson his primacy. It was the contert of 


- his poems, as well as their form, that appeale:] to 


the cultivated public. Tennyson more than any c_her 
writer of his day interpreted the Victorian age tc it- 
self. It was an age of rapid change aud palpable 
transition. Political revolutions, social uphea-als, 
moral rebellions, intellectual insurrections, relig ous 
revolts, wer2 transforming the old and stable world 
into a chaos whence a new order could not, by many 
anxious watchers, be seea to emerge. Tennyson was 
keenly sersitive to the movements of the time. He 
took an absorbed interest in current polities ; he svin- 
pathized wizh social reform; he kept in close tc uch 
with the new science, and, in particular, seized with 
quick comprehension and eager welcome the novel 
and (at first appearance) disquieting doctrine of -vo- 
lution ; he was profoundly religious, and. he re-og- 
nized the necessity, both for himself and for his gene- 
ration, of reconciling if possible the new knowl-dge 
with the olc faith. g 

It was because he felt so acutely the'perplexitie. of 
the age, anc because he wrestled with them faith:uilly 
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auc resolved them hopefully, that he made so strong 
aneppeal to the conservative culture of Sis genera- 
tion, : , 
There can be no doubt that at the time of his death 
he Ład Jost touch with the world. In an age become 
whelly democratic he remained invincibly aristocra- 
tic. Among a peopl: rapidly drifting towards Social- 
ism he clung to the principles of mid-Victorian Indi- 
vidralism. From the new cosmopolitanism he held 
alocf, firm in his patriotism and his insularity. Even 
the abilosophle and religious conflict in which he had 
played so prominent and noble a part was moving 
awzy from the fields with which he was familiar, and 
was being carried into regions unrealized by his ima- 
ginetion. The battle against materialism and agnos- 
ticism in which he had valiantly fought had been 
wor ; the new struggle, for which weapons were not 
fitted, was being joined on the unfamiliar grounds of 
pserdo-spiritualism, superstition, charlatanism, and 
relizious imposture. 
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Finally, the writer admits that it is 
improbable that he will ever be restored to 
that place of eminence which he held in his 
lifetime. But it is certain, he says, that his 
cult will be revived and that his essential ` 
greatness will receive enduring recognition. 


He will survive, first, as a permanent memorial of 
the age whose dominant intellectual and moral 
characteristics be so perfectly depicted ; secondly, as 
the writer of some of the most exquisite lyrics in the 
language ; and finally and pre-eminently, for his reli- 
gious quality. He stood forth before all others as 
the champion and exponent of the resolute and un- 
changing “will to believe.’’ He felt the necessity, 
old as humanity, of faith in a deity with whom man 
can hold communion. He felt the need, old as death, 
of hope of a spirit-world where nothing loving or 
beloved is lost. 





————— 


G AT HOME AND OUTSIDE 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


BIMALA’S STORY. 


WONDER what could have happened 
| to my ‘sense of decorum. The fact is, I 

had no time to think about myself; my 
days and nights passed ina whirl which 
carried me along with it, and left no gap 
foz hesitation or delicacy to enter. 

“Aha, brother, mine!” said my second 
sister-in-law to my husband, one day, in 
my presence. “Up to now the women of 
this house have been kept weeping. Now 
foz the men’s turn! We must see that 
tacy do not miss it.” — “What say you 
Janior Rani? Armed as you are for the 
fray, hurl your shafts straight at their 
breasts !’? With which her keen eye search- 
ingly looked me up and down. 

Not one of the colours into which my 
toilet, my dress, my nianners, my speech 
had blossomed out, had escaped my sister- 
in-law. I am ashamed to tell of it to-day, 
brv then I felt no shame, for something 
within me was at work of which I was 
nct even conscious. l used to overdress, I 
ajmit,—but more like an automaton, with 
nc particular design. I doubtless knew 
witch effort of mine proved specially pleas- 
irg to Sandip Babu, but that required no 
irtaition, for he would discuss it openly, 

eDre all of them. 





One day he said to my husband: “Do ` 
you know, Nikhil, when I first saw our 
Queen Bee, sitting there so demurely in her 
gold bordered sari, her eyes gazing inquir- 
ingly into space like stars which had lost 
their way,—as if, standing on the edge of 
some darkness, she had been for ages look, 
ing out like that for something unknown- 
—I felt all a-tremble! It seemed to me 
that the gold border of her sari was her 
inner fire flaming out and twining round 
about her. That is just the flame we want, 
—visible fire!” — “Look here, Queen Bee! 
You really must do us the favour of dress- 
ing once more as a living flame.” 

Had the Creator created me afresh, I 
wondered ? Did He wart to make up for 
having neglected me so long? She who 
was plain became beautiful. She who had 
been of no account felt in herself the splen- 
dour of all Bengal. For Sandip Babu was 
not a mere individual ; in him was the con- 
fluence of the millions of minds of the coun- 
try. When he called me Queen Bee of the 
hive, I was acclaimed with a chorus of 
praise by all our patriot workers. After 
that neither the silent contempt of my 
elder, nor the loud jests of my younger 
sister-in-law could touch me any longer. 
My relations with all my world underwent 
a change. i 
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‘Sandip Babu made it clear how. the 
whole country was in need of me. I 
met with no difficulty in believing that at 
the time, for I felt endowed with every 
power ;—something unknown before, some- 
thing from beyond, some divine energy 
seemed to have streamed into me. Ihad 
no time or room, then, for any misgivings 
as to the nature of this new force which 
possessed me. It was mine, and yet not of 
me,—outside myself, belonging to the 
whole country. It was a tidal flood for 
which the village pool could not be held 
responsible. f 

Sandip Babu would consult me about 
every little thing touching the Cause. 
first I felt very awkward and would hang 
back, but that soon wore off. Whatever 
I suggested seemed to astonish Sandip 
Babu. He would go into raptures : “Men 
can only think. You women havea way 
of understanding without having to think. 
Woman was a happy thought of the Creat- 
or; man He had to hammer into 
shapée.”’. . . 

I ‘gradually came to be convinced 
that at the bottom of whatever was taking 
place in the country was Sandip Babu, 
and behind Sandip Babu the plain com- 
mon-sense of a woman. The glory ofa 
big responsibility filled my being. ~*~ 

My husband had no place in _otir coun- 
sels. Sandip Babu treated him asa little 
brother, of whom, personally, one may 
be very fond, and yet have no use, for his 
business advice. He would tenderly and 
smilingly talk about my husband’s child- 


like innocence in these matters, his curious-. 


ly perverted judgment,—touches of quaint- 
ness which only made him all the more 
lovable. It was this very affection which led 
Sandip Babu to forbear from troubling my 
husband with the burden of the country. 
Nature has many an anodyne in her 
pharmacy, which she secretly administers 


when vital relations are being insidiously 


severed, so that none may know of the 


operation ; till at last one awakes to find’ 


that a great separation has been accom- 
plished. When the knife was busy with 
my life’s most intimate tie, my mind was 
so bemused with fumes of intoxicating gas, 
that I was notin the least aware of what 
a cruel thing was happening. 


SANDIP’s STORY. 
(1) 


I can see that something has gone 
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EONE: I got an inkling of it the cther 
ay. ; 

Nikhil’s sitting room had become a sind 
of half-way house between the ioner and 


_ Outer apartments, ever since my arr val. 


I had access to it from the outside, 
it was not barred to Bimal from the in: ide. 
If we had only gone slow, and made use 
of our privileges with some restraint we 
might not have fallen foul of other pe: ple. 
But we went ahead so vigorously, we 
could not keep ulterior considerat ons 
in mind. 

Whenever Bee comes into Nikhil’s room, 
I somehow get to know of it from imine. 
There are the tinkle of bangles, and o her 
little souads: the door is perhaps thut 
with a shade of unnecessary vehemerce ; 
the book-case leaves are a trifle stiff and 
creak if jerked open. When [enter I find 3ee, 
with her back to the door, ever so busy 
selecting a book from the shelves. Ani as 
I offer to assist her in this difficult task, 
she starts and protests; and then we 
naturally get on to other topics, 

The other -day, on an inauspicious 
Thursday afternoon, I sallied forth from 
my room at the call of these same sourds. 
There was a man on guard in the pass: ge. 
I walked on without so muchas glancng 
at him, butasI approached the doo: he 
put himself in my way saying: “Not taat 
way, Sir.” 

“Not that way ! Why ?” 

“The Rani Mother is there.” 

“Oh, very well. Tell your Rani Motnuer 
that Sandip Babu wants to see her.” 

“That cannot be, Sir. It is aga nst 
orders.” 

I felt highly indignant. 
I said in a raised voice. 
nounce me.” 

The fellow was somewhat taken aback 
at my attitude. In the meantime I had 
neared the door. I was on the poin- of 
reaching <t, when he hied after me and tcok 
me by the arm saying: “No, Sir, vou 
must not.” Ea 

‘Whar! To be touclied bya flunkey! I 
snatched away my Arm and landed hina 
sounding slap. At thiš moment Bee ceme 
out of the room to find the man about to 
insult me. 

I shall never forget the picture of ser 
wrath ! That Bee is beautiful isa discovery 
of mine. Most of our people would see 
nothing in her. Her tall, slim figure these 
boors wculd call ‘lanky’. But it is jast 


“Torder you!” 
“Go and an- 
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zais lithesomeness of hers that I admire,— 
like an up-leaping fountain of life. Her 
complexion is dark, but it is the steely 
darkness of a sword-blade — keen and 
scintillating. ‘Be off, Nanku!’” She 
csmmanded, as she stood/on the sill, point- 
ing with her finger. 

“Do not be angry with him,” said I. 
‘If itis against orders, it is I who should 
zətire.” 

Bee’s voice was still) trembling” as ske 
~eplied : “You must not go. Come in.” 

It was not a request, but again a 
command ! I followed her in, and taking a 
zzair fanned myself with a fan which was 
cn the table.” Bee scribbled something 
with a pencil on afsheet of paper and 
summoning a servant handed it to him 
saying: ‘Take this to the Maharaja.” 

“Forgive me,’ I resumed. “J was un- 
éble to control myself, and hit that man 
cf yours.” 

“You served him right,” said Bee. 

“But it was not the poor fellow’s fault, 
efter all. He was only obeying orders.” 

Here Nikhil came in, and as he did sol 
left my seat with a rapid movement and 
went and stood near the window with my 
Lack to the room. 

“Nanku, the guard, has insulted Sandip 
Babu,” said Bee to Nikhil. 

Nikhil seemed to be so genuinely sur- 
prised that {had to turn round and stare 
¿z him. No man can successfully lie to his 
wife, I thought,—of course, if{she be the 
xight kind of woman, 

“He insolently stood inthe way when 
Sandip Babu was coming in here,” conti- 
nued Bee. “He said he had orders. ie 

“Whose orders ?” asked Nikhil. 

“How am I to know ?” exclaimed Bee 
impatiently, hereyes brimming over with 
mortification. 

_ Nikhil sent for the man and questioned 
him. “It was nct my fault,’-Nanku 
repeated sullenly. “I had my orders.” 

“Who gave you the order ?” 

“The second Rani Mother.” 

We were all silent for a while. After the 
nan had left, Bee said : “We must get rid 
cf Nanku.”’ 

Nikhil remained silent. I could see that 
ais sense of justice would not allow this. 
There was no end to his qualms! But this 
time he was up against aj.tough problem. 
She was not the, woman to take things. 
ying down. Shejwould have to get} even 
with her sister-in-law by punishing this 
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fellow. And as Nikhil remained silent, her 
eyes flashed fire. She knew not how to 
pour her scorn upon her husband’s feeble- 
ness of spirit. Nikhil left the room after a 
while without another word. 

The next day Nanku was not to be seen. | 
On inquiry I learnt thet he had been sent 
off to some other part of the estates, and 
that hisemoluments had not suffered by 
such transfer. 

Icould catch glimpses of the ravages 
of the storm which was raging over 
this, behind the scenes. All I can say is 
Nikhil is the very deuce of a fellow,—quite 
unique! 

The upshot of the whole thing was, 
that after this Bee began to send for me 
to the sitting room, for a chat, without 
any contrivance, or pretence of its being 
an accident. Thus from bare suggestion 
we came to broad hint, the implied came 
to be expressed. The daughter-in-law of 
a Rajah’s house lives in a starry region 
so remote from the ordinary outsider that 
there is not even a regular road for his 
approach. What a triumphal progress of 
Truth was this which gradually but 
persistently thrust aside veil after veil of 
obscuring custom, till at length Nature it- 
self was laid bare ! 

Truth ? Of course it was the truth! 
The attraction of man and woman for 
each other is a fundamental reality. The 
whole world of matter, beginning from 


the speck of dust upwards, is ranged on 


its side. And yet men would keep it~ 
hidden away from sight behind a tissue 
of words, and tame it for household use 
with their commandments! But when 
reality awakes at the call of the real, and 
brushes away all these wordy cobwebs to 
take its rightful place, can any set of 
forms or beliefs bar its way ? What wailing 
and railing and upbraiding is then set up. 
But can one fight a storm with only 
words ? The storm does not talk back 


_ but only shakes one up, for it is reality. 


I am enjoying the sight of this truth 
gradually revealing itself. What bashful- 
ness, what tremblings, what hesitations! - 
Without these, reality would indeed have 
been dry and tasteless! And its decep- 
tions—not only of others but of self— 
are not these the weapons forced upon 
the Real by. its enemies, who strive to 
decry it as coarse ? 

How clearit allisto me. The curtain 
flaps, and through it Ican see the prepa- 
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rations for the catastrophe. That little 
red ribbon which peeps through the 
luxuriant masses of fluffy hair, is it not 
the lurid herald of the seasonal Nor’. 
wester, with its flush of secret longing ? Do 
I not feel the warmth of each turn of the 
sari, each suggestion of the bodice, of 
which even the wearer herself may not 
have been fully conscious ? 

I am frankly realistic. I am immensely 
pleased to see naked reality coming out 
at last from its prison of idealism into 
the light. What I desire I needs must 
have very near to me, in the flesh, to hold 
fast in my grip. What it other things, 
that stand in the way,go torack and ruin? 
That isbut part of the joy ofit,—of this 
orgy ot reality. After that, come good or 
evil, happiness or misery, life or death, 
they are as nothing, nothing ! 

My poor little Queen Bee is living ina 
dream, she knows not which way she is 
treading. It would not be safeto awaken 
her before time. 
pretend to be equally unconscious. The 
other day, at dinner, she was gazing at 
me in a curious sort of way, little realising 
what such glances mean! As my eyes met 


hers, she turned away with a sudden flush. _ 


“You are surprised at my appetite,” I re- 
marked. “I can hide almost everything, 
except that I am greedy! Anyhow, why 
ore to blush for me, since I am shame- 
ess ?” 

This only made her colour more furious- 
ly as she stammered: “No, no, I was 
only...” 

“I know,” linterrupted. “Women have 
a weakness for greedy men, for it is this 
greed of ours which gives them the 
upperhand. The indulgence which I have 
always received at their hands has made 
me all the more shameless. I do not mind 
your watching the good things disappear, 
not one bit. | mean to enjoy everyone of 
them.” 

The other day I was reading an English 
book in which sex attraction was treated 
in an audaciously realistic manner. I had 
left it lying in the sitting room. AsI went 
there, the next afternoon, for something 
or Other, I found Bee seated with this book 
in her hand. When she heard my footsteps 
she hurriedly put it down and placed 
another book over it,—a volume of Long- 
fellow’s poems. 

“I have never been able to make out,” 
I began, “why ladies are so shy about 
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It is best for me to. 


being caught reading poetry. Vet: 
lawyers, mechanics or what not=: ; 
well feei ashamed. If we must reac pc. r 
it should be at dead of night, with nec 
doors. But you women are so ak i 
poesy. The Creator Himself is a lyric  ; 
and Javadeva must have practised 
divine art seated at His feet.” 

Bee made no reply, but only ble: . 
uncomfortably. She made as if skew : 
leave the room, whereupon I pretes - 
“No, no, pray read on. I will jus: t: 
book I left here, and run away.’ l 
which I took up my book from the t.. | 
“Lucky you did not think of glancing + ı 
its pages,” I continued, “or you w °! 
have wanted to chastise me.” 

“Indeed! Why ?” asked Bee. 

“Because it is not poetry,” said I. “? ! 
blunt things, bluntly put, withcut au: 
finicking niceness. £ wish Nikhil wt! 
read it.” 

Bee frowned a little as she murmu : . 
“What makes you wish that ?” 

“Heis a man, you see, one of ts. 
only quarrel with him is that he c.eli 
in a misty vision of this world. v 
you not observed how this trait 
his makes him look on Swadeshi es i 
was a poem of Longfellow’s, of wLick ©: 
metre must be kept correct at everr st 7 
We with the clubs of our prose ere 
metre-breakers.” 

“What has your book to dc \ 
Swadeshi ?” 

“You would know if you only rzad - 
Nikhil wants to go by made-up max: 
in Swadeshi as in everything else, sa « 
knocks up against human natureat ev: 5 
turn, and then falls to abusing it. He ncy i 
will realise that human nature was crez x] 
long before phrases were, and will sur i~ 
them too.” 

Bee was silent for a while anc t <1 
gravely said: “Isit nota part of hun zı 
nature to try and rise superior to itself | ’ 

“These are not your own words, 3} 
Rani,” I chuckled to myself. “You hi v2 
learnt them of Nikhil. You are a heal 3> 
human being, bursting with full-blooc e: 
life. The light of reality has fired every fi r. 
of your being. Do you think that the m + 
tic net of words which tkese people hev- 
woven round you can hold you long ™” 

“The weak are in the majority,” I sci 
aloud. “They are conticually poisoni 4 
the ears of men by repeating these sh u 
boleths. Itis they, to whom natur? |: 
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c2nied strength, who thus try to enfeeble 
t 12 character of others.” 

“We women are weak,” replied Bee. 
‘So Lsappose we must join in this con- 
‘ciracy of the weak,” 

“Women weak!” laughed I. “Men be- 
aud you as delicate and fragile so as to 
elude you into seeming weak. It is 
womer who are strong. Men make a 
zreat cutward show of bravery, but, as 
-ou see, they are miserable creatures at 
azart. They have enslaved themselves 
with their own religious maxims, and, 
~ith their own fire, and of their own torg- 
‘ng, have they made golden chains of 
women to bind themselves within and 
without ; the snares of their own contriv- 

ng are their greatest gods! But as for 
women, you have desired reality with 
ddy end soul, given birth to reality, nour- 
ished reality.” 

Bee was wellread for a woman, and 
would not readily give in to my argu- 
‘nents. “If that were true,” she objected, 
‘men would not have found women at- 
tractive.” 

“Women realise that danger,” I replied. 
‘They know that men love delusions, so 
“sey give them full measure by borrowing 
zheir cwn phrases. They know that man, 
the drunkard, values intoxication more 
cian food, and so they try to pass them- 
selves off as an intoxication. Asa matter 
of fact, but for the sake of man, woman 
yas n> need for any make-believe.” 

“Way then are you troubling to destroy 
ste illusion ?” 

“For freedom! I want the country to 
se free I want human relations to be free.” 


(2) 

I was aware that it is unsafe to sudden- 
a.z awaken a sleep-walker. But I am so 
mpetuous by nature, a halting gait does 
not suit me. I knew I was over-bold that 
day. Iknew that the first shock of such 
ideasis apt to be a bit too much. But 
with women it is boldness which wins, 

Jusz as we were about to warm up, who 
shoulc walk in but Nikhil’s old tutor 
Cnan¢ranath Babu. The world would 
tave been not half a bad place to livein 
Lut fer these schoolmasters, who make one 
vant to quit it in disgust. The Nikhil 
type cf person wants to keepit alwaysa 
school. That personified school of his 
turnec up that afternoon at the psycholo- 
gical moment, We all remain schoolboys 
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in some corner of our hearts, and I, even I, 
felt a bit pulled up. As for poor Bee, she 
at once took up the goody-goody pose of 
the top-girl of the class,—ready to face her 
examination. Some people are so like 
eternal pointsmen lying in wait by the 
roadside to shift one’s train of thought 
from one line to another ! 

Chandranath Babu had no sooner come 
in thau he cast about for some excuse to 
retire, mumbling : “I beg your pardon, 


Before he could finish Bee went up 
to him and made a profound obeisance 
saying: “Pray do not leave us, Sir. Will 
you not take a seat ?”? She looked like a 
drowning person clutching at him for sup- 
port,—the coward ! 

Chandranath Babu began to talk about 
Swadeshi. | thought | would let him 
chatter onall by himself, without at- 
tempting any rejoinder. There is nothing 
like letting an old man talk himself out. 
It makes him feel he is winding the world 
up,—forgetting how far away the real 
world is from his wagging tongue. I was, 
in point of fact, silent for a considerable 
time. But even Sandip’s worst enemies 
would not accuse him of patience. When 
Chandranath Babu went on to say: “If 
we expect to gather fruit where we have 
not sown seed, then all I can sayis. . .” 
[had to interrupt him. 

“Who wants fruit ?” I cried. 

“What is it, then, that you do want ?” 
asked Chandranath Babu, taken aback. 

“Thorns!” [ exclaimed, ‘‘which cost 
nothing to plant.” 

“T hornsdo not obstruct others only. 
They have a way of hurting one’s own 
feet.” 

“That is good, for acopy book !” I 
retorted. “But the thing thatis burning 
within usis the important thing now-a- 
days. Suffice it for the present if our thorns 
attack others’ feet. There will be time 
enough to repent when they prick our 
own. But why beso frightened of that ? 
When it is time to die, it will be time 
enough to get cold. While we are on fire, 
let us seethe and boil.” 

Chandranath Babu smiled. ‘Boil by all 
means,” he said. ‘‘Butdo not mistake it 
for work, or bravery. Nations which have 
got on in the world have done so by action, 
not ebullition. Those who have always 
lain in dread of work, when they wake 
with a start to their destitution, they look 
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to shortcuts and scamping for their deli- 
verauce.”’ 

Il was girding up my loins to deliver a 
crushing reply when Nikhil came back. 
Chandranath Babu rose and looking to- 
wards Bee said: “Let me go now, my 
little mother, I have some work to attend 
to.” : 

As he left I showed Nikhil the book 
in my hand. “I was telling Queen Bee 
about this book,” I said. 

Ninety-nine per cent of people have to be 
deluded with lies, but it is easier to delude 
this pupil of the schoolmaster with the 
truth. He is hest cheated if allowed to 
cheat himself. Soin playing with him the 
best course was to lay my cards on the 
table. 

Nikhil read the title on the cover, but 
said nothing. “These writers,” I conti- 
nued, “are busy with their brooms, sweep- 
ing away the dust of epithets with which 
men have covered up this world of ours, to 
bring out the underlying realities. So, as I 
was saying, I wish you would read it.” 

CI have read it,” said Nikhil. 

“Well, what do yon say ?” 

“It is all very well for those who really 
care to think, but poison for those who 
shirk thought.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Why, is it not well if those who 
preach equal rights of property be not 
thieves ? For if they are, do they not lie 
when they talk thus? When selfish desire 
is in the ascendant, this kind ot book is not 
rightly understood.” 

“Desire,” I replied, “is the lamp-post 
which guides us. To call it untrue is as 
hopeless as expecting to see better by up- 
rooting the eyes.” 

l wanted Bee to join in our discussion. 
But she had not said a word up to now. 
Could I have given her too rude shock, so 
as to leave her assailed with doubts and 
make her want to learn her lesson afresh 
from the schoolmaster ? Still a thorough 
shaking up is essential. One must hegin 
by realising that things supposed to be 
unshakeable can be shaken. 

“I am glad I had this talk with you,” I 
said to Nikhil. “For I was on the point of 
lending this book to Queen Bee to read.” 

“What harm ?? said Nikhil. “IfI could 
read the book, why not Bimal too? AllI 
want to say is, that in Europe people look 
at everything from the view-point of 
science. But manis neither mere physio- 


logy, nor biology, nor psychology, 
even sociology. For God’s sake, do 
forget that.” i me a: 
“Why are you so exercised over it ? 
mocked. 
“Because I see you are bent on lowe 
man, maxing him petty.” _ 
“Where on earth do ycu see that :" 
“In the air, in my outraged feclin 
You would wound and kill the great, 
self-less, the beautiful in man!” V 
which outburst Nikhil left the room. 


I was staring blankly at his retreat o 


figure, when the sound of a book all 
from the table made me turn to find 
following him with quick, nervous st 


iw 


yee 


ba 


making a detour to avoid passing toD t. i à; 


mie. 
A curious creature that Nikhi ! 
feels the danger threatening his home, ¢ 


‘yet why Coes he not turn me out? Ikr 


he is waiting for Bimal to give him tuec +. 


lf Bimal tells him that their pairing 
been a misfit, he will bow his head < 
agree that it may have been a blind 
He has not the strength of mind to ux 


stand that to admit a mistake is the gre - 


est of all mistakes. He is a typical 
ample of how ideas make for weakness 
have not seen another like him,—so vh 
sical a product of nature! He wo 
hardly do as a character in a novel 
drama, to say nothing of real life. 

And Bee! I am afraid her dream-lif 
done with from to-day. She has at len; 
understoad the nature of the current wh 
is bearing her along. Now she must eit 
advance or retreat, open-eyed. The chan 
are she will now advance a step, and tl 


-r 


retreat a step. But that does notd sti ` 


me. 
fro makes it blaze all the fiercer. 1 
fright she has got will only fan her p 
sion. 

1 had, perhaps, better not say much 


her, but simply select some modern 0c . 
for her to read. Let her gradually co : 


When one is on fire, rushing to < 


GG 


to the conviction that to acknowledge a . 


respect desire as the supreme reality, is -e 


be moderr,--not to be ashamed of i, 1 
to glorify restraint. 


Whatever that may be, I must see t : 


out to the end of the Fifth Act. I cann 


however, boast of being merely a ssec : 


tor, seated in the royal box, applaad: 
now and again. There isa wrench at 

heart, a pang in every nerve, Wac 
have put out the light and am in m>» 
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ritcle touches, little glances, little words, 
dt about and fill the darkness. When I get 
ap in the morning I thrill with lively anti- 
‘ipations, my blood seems to course 
~hrough me to the strains of some music. 

There was a double photo-frame on the 
“able with Bee’s photograph by the side of 
<ikhil’s. I had taken out hers. Yesterday 
- showed Bee the empty side and said: 
“Theft becomes necessary only because of 
miserliness, so its sin must be divided 
tween the miser and the thief. Do you 
10t think so ?” 

“It was not a good one,” observed Bee 
imply, with a little smile. 

“What is to be done?” said I. “A 
portrait cannot be better than a portrait. 
- must be content with it, such as it is.” 


pee 
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Bee took up a book and began to turn 
over the pages. “If you are annoyed,” I 
went on, “I must make a shift to fill up the 
vacancy.” 


` To-day I have filled it up. This photo- 


graph of mine was taken in my early “ 


youth. My face was then fresher, and so 
was my mind. Then I still cherished some 
illusions about this world and the next. 
Harbouring illusions is unsafe, no doubt, 
but it has the merit of imparting a 
radiance to the features. 

My photograph now reposes next to 
Nikhil’s, for are not the two of us old 
friends ! 

Translated by 
SURENDRANATH TAGORE. 
(Zo be continued.) 


A MODEL VILLAGE IN MYSORE SPATE 


“vYHINTAMANI is the head quarters of 
the taluk of Chintamani in the Kolar 
District of the Mysore State. The 

antiquity ofthe place may be seen from 

az inscription found in Nakkundi, the 
icrthern portion of the town. According 
zo this the village is more than 1000 years 

oid. The inscription dates back to 883 

A. D., when the Pallavas under Nollamba 

held their sway over this part of the 

country. The village of Chintamani isa 
comparatively recent extension of Nak- 
kundi, and it is said to have been built by 
cne Chintamani Rao, a Maharatta chiet 
tain. The large Vaisya community of the 
place explain that the name is derived 
from the precious stones called*Chintamani 
which the rich vaisyas of old traded in. 

The village is situated in a picturesque 

valley at the foot of a small hillock and is 

tearly 3000 feet above the sea level. The 

Light Railway, the first of its kind in the 

State, opened recently, connects Chinta- 

mani with Bangalore and Kolar. Chinta- 

maniisa big mart anda big fair is held 

cvery Sunday where more than 20,000 

rupees worth of transactions are done. The 

¿rea of the town is nearly 1.25 square 

miles. The number of inhabited houses is 

2700 and it is increasing, asa beautiful well- 

laidout extension is added on to the south- 


west of the town called ‘Krishnarajapet,’ 
in honour of our beloved Sovereign, His 
Highness Sri Krishnaraja Wodayar 
Bahadur. The population of the place 
is 5768, out of which 2833 are males and 
2935 females. 


GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 


Chintamani, being the head quarters 
of the Taluk, hasa Taluk Cutcheriy, Sub- 
Registrar’s Office, D.P.W. Sub-Division 
Offices, Lockups, Railway Assistant 
Engineer’s Office, Office af the Assistant 
Inspector of Schools, and sı veral schools. 
The town is a regulation Municipality, 
consisting of 15 members. The municipa- 
lity is growing rich day by day and asa 
consequence the administration is very 
happy. A well-equipped staff is main- 
tained to attend tojįthe sanitation of the 
town. It has already spent nearly ks. 
50,000 on its water supply in giving a 
good pipe water supply to the town. The 
water is stored ina tank about two miles 
away to the south of the town and con- 
ductedthrough pipes hy gravitation. With- 
out being content, it has projects, costing 
fanother Rs, 25,000, on hand, to improve 
the present reservoir and also to havea 
jewel filter. It can boast of having not 
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levied any extra cess on the public to meet 
any of these charges. 

The Municipality, mindful of the needs 
ol .he public, has reserved small tanks 
acjuining the town for bathing and wash- 
1n Z purposes. 

There are well metalled roads with 
ccuxnt concrete drains on either side. All 
posible steps are being taken to guard the 
heaith of the public. The Superintendent 
uf births and deaths, attends to check the 
Vital Statistics. Vaccination has been 
mide compulsory in the town. Besides, 
there is a well-equipped Dispensary to 
reader medical aid. The Municipality 
pes: nearly Rs. 500, its quota of the 
cha-ges, to the Government for its main- 
teignce. A fine In-patients’ Ward was 
acJ.d on at a cost of about Rs. 4,000, five 
years back. 

EDUCATION. 

cn the recommendation of the Municipal 
Council, the Government of His Highness 
the Maharaja was pleased to make Educa- 
ticn compulsory in the town. A Committee 
ha- seen constituted to control and super- 
vise the work. There is a well-equipped 
Ang -Vernacular school which trains 


boys to sit for the Lower Secondary 
Examination. Similarly, there are schools 
for Mussalman boys. ln addition to these, 
there are three private aided schools and 
the Committee has recommended starting 
of two more schools. In order to aftord 
easy facilities for adults, there are two 
well attended Night Schools. An Indus- 
trial class is also attached to the 
A. V. School. Just asthe boys’ education 
is advanced, steps are simultaneously 
taken to popularise the education of 
girls. There is a Government school for 
Hindu girls and also one for Gosha girls. 
Last year a private Grant-in-aid school 
was opened for Panchama boys. The 
success achieved has encouraged the Com- 
mittee to recommend it to be converted 
into a Government school. the Munici- 
pality is also contributing about Rs. 500 
per annum towards the educational ex- 
penses: The interest of His Highness the 
Maharaja in the spread of education in 
the State has resulted in the sanction of 
a lakh of rupees to be given to deserving 
students ofback ward communities. Chinta- 
mani has also received its due share of 
the munificent grant. The people of the 
town have realised the importance of 
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elacation and are co-operating with the 
a.cthorities in’ all possible ways. Out of 
229 boys of the school-going age in the 
twn of the ages between 7 and 11, 254. 
k-ys are attending the school. Present 
pireentage of literacy is 30.8. With the 
iz.croduction of compulsory education 
C sintamani may boast of having no illiter- 
ctes in the town in the near future. 


CONVENIENCE For TRAVELLERS. 


There is one well-equipped travellers’ 
t-ngalow and two musafirkhanas. A 
rominal fee is levied in the former place. 
F« sides, the town has four choultries, 
k .t by Vaisyas, for the accommodation 
ci travellers. The visitors as well as the 
p olicean find accommodation and board- 
1 cin the different hotels and restaurants 
iz the town. The ever ready jutkas, drawn 
Ev hardy ponies, are available for use 
A. vays. 

SOcIAL LIFE. 

The Municipality has not forgotten the 

benefits accruing to the people from public 


g.~dens. Besides maintaining fine avenues, 
it aas opened a park called ‘The Corona- 


tion Park’, in honor of the Coronation of 
His Imperial Majesty at Delhi on 12th 
December 1911. Itis a centre ofa attrac- 
tion to the tired businessmen and to the 
spirited school children. A large Theo- 
sophical Hall has been built by the 
public at a cost of Rs. 10,000, on a site 
granted free by the Municipality in the 
Sri Krishna-Raja Extension. 

The Municipality is aiding the local 
Reading Room and the Library. This 
building was the gift of the public and 
built to commemorate the Coronation ot 
His Imperial Majesty Edward VII in 1902. 
A Tennis Court is attached to the club 
where the elite of the public, both official 
and non official gentlemen of the place, meet 
to spend their well-deserved leisure in the 
evenings. The Municipal contractors are 
erecting a Library Hall, to present to the 
Club as their gift to the Municipality. 

In addition to the Municipal Council, 
thereis a Taluk Board to look after the 
roads, musafirkhanas, wells, and such 
other in the whole taluk. 

The Taluk Progress Committee has its 
head quarters at this town. Asits name 
implies, its business is to study the needs 
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boys to sit for the Lower Seconda 
Examination. Similarly, there are schools 
for Mussalman boys. In addition to these, 
there are three private aided schools and 
the Committee has recommended startin 
of two more schools. In order to affor 
easy facilities for adults, there are two 
well attended Night Schools. An Indus- 
trial class is also attached to the 
A. V. School. Just asthe boys’ education 
is advanced, steps are simultaneously 
taken to popularise the education of 
girls. There is a Government school for 
Hindu girls and also one for Gosha girls. 
Last year a private Grant-in-aid school 
was opened for Panchama boys. The» 
success achieved has encouraged the Com- 
mittee to recommend it to be converted 
into a Government school. the Munici- 
pality is also contributing about Rs. 500 . 
per annum towards the educational ex- 
penses: The interest of His Highness the 
Maharaja in the spread of education itr 
the State has resulted in the sanction of 
a lakh of rupees to be given to deserving 
students of backward communities. Chinta- 
mani has also received its due share of 
the munificent grant The people of the 
lised the importance of 
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“education and are co-operating with the 
“authorities in all possible ways. Out of 
$60 boys of the school-going age in the 
aof the ages between 7 and 11, 254 
are attending the school. Present 
centage of literacy is 30.8. With the 
eduction of compulsory education 
natamani may boast of having no illiter- 
in the town in the near future. 
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called. ‘The Corona- 







tion Park’, in honor of the Coronation of — 
His Imperial Majesty at Delhi on 12th 

December 1911. Itis a centre ofa attrac- 

tion to the tired businessmen and to the 

spirited school children. A large Theo- 

sophical Hall has been built by the 

public at a cost of Rs. 10,000, on a site 

granted free by the Municipality in the 

Sri Krishna-Raja Extension. 

The Municipality is aiding the local 
Reading Room and the Library. This 
building was the gift of the public and- 
built to commemorate the Coronation of 
His Imperial Majesty Edward VII in 1902. 
A Tennis Court is attached to the club 
where the elite of the public, both official 
and non official gentlemen of the place, meet - 
to spend their well-deserved leisure in the 
evenings. The Municipal contractors are 
erecting a Library Hall, to present to the 
Club as their gift to the Municipality. 

In addition to the Municipal Council, 
there is a Taluk Board to look after the 
roads, musafirkhanas, wells, and such | 
other in the whole taluk. E 

The Taluk Progress Committee has its 
head quarters at this town. Asits name _ 
implies, its business isto study the needs _ 
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for improvements of the taluk and then 
work them out. Owing to its energies, an 
Industrial school was started. An Agri- 
cultural Implement Depot has been opened 
to supply new improved agricultural tools 


"tion of agriculture by forming an Agri- 
cultural Association and also an Agricul- 
tural Co-operative Society to help the 
members in their purchases and sales. 
There is a Co-operative Society with a 
membership of 850 members and a paid 
up capital of Rs.14,156. During last year, 
the transactions amounted to Rs. 49,448. 
Besides, there are local bankers doing a 
thriving business. 

The ever-increasing interest of the public 
in bettering their condition is manifesting 
itself in many ways. The trade of the 
piace is increasing day by day. Itis a 
home of gold and silver ware manufac- 
tures. There is a fine tannery, doing a 
large business amounting to Rs. 50,000 a 
year. The silk filature and hand loom 
weaving is also on the increase, With the 


HE comprehensive History of Shivaji 
and His Times on which I am at 
present engaged has madeit necessary 

for me to collect and synthetise all the 
contemporary historical material on the 
subject available in the four languages, 
Marathi, Persian, Hindi and English, (the 
last including translations from Dutch.) 
The result of my researches has been a re- 
construction of the history of the Maratha 
heroin several points and the correction 
of Grant Duff as regards many essential 
facts. Certain matters have come to light 
in the course of my study, which are 
opposed to the current views-on the subject, 
and I think that the interests of historical 
truth would be best served if I now put 
: them before the public in order to elicit 
discussion from other students of the 
same period of Indian history. 


§ 1. Was SHIVAJI ILLITERATE ? 
The current view is that he could not 
read or write. Thecontrary opinion, held 
by a minorty of writers, has been fully set 
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to the ryots. It has on hand the organiza- . 





NEW LIGHT ON SHIVAJI sori 


increased railway facilities and sprezd ot 
educaticn there is no doubt about ic 
rapid advancement of the town in pros- 
perity. i 

The Municipality has been taking all 
the advantages offered it by the Govern- 
ment of His Highness the Maharaja. The 
most liberal and progressive policy ot His 
Highness’ Government finds a reflection 
in all the acts of the Town Council wich 
is always on the alert to take steps for 
improving the town for the good of he 
country. Under sympathy and hel. o’ 
the Government, many a town in h 
State has commenced to vie with euch 
other in adopting every available means 
to improve its condition and to go ahead 
of its sister towns. 

Chintamani affords an illustration o- a 
Model Village in the State and evidences 
the benevolent - administration cf . is 
Highness the Maharaja, Sir Krishnarzja 
Wodayar. 


K. L, BADAMI. 
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NEW LIGHT ON SHIVAJI 


forth in G. S. Sardesai’s Marathi Riyasar, 
new ed., Vol I, pp. 163-165. 

The old records of the English factories 
in Westerr India now preserved intre 
India ofice, London, enable us to carry 
this discussion a little further. 

We know that the treaty made by Sv 
Henry Oxinden at Raigad was signel 
(11th and 12th June, 167+4)- by Naroji 
Panth and “the rest of the ministers,” bu: 
not by Shivaji. (India Office MSS., Factor” 
Records, Surat, Vol. 88, Memorial or 
Narrative of H. Oxinden, under dates Junc 
11 and 12.) 

On 6 February 1663 Randolph Taylor 
and other English factors of Rajapur, who 
had been jusz released after a long capti- 
vity under Shivaji, write to the President 
and Council of Surat (Factory Records, 
Surat, Vol. 103) :—“Raoji Pandit sent for 
us from Rair?,...... and told us what was 
past must be forgotten, and that for the 
future never any such thing [ viz., the 
Maratha looting of the English factory at 
Rajapur] stould happen again,......now 
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his master was fully. resolved never here- 
atzer to°commit the lie outrages as for- 
merly, and would give us his inviolable 
oath we should never be any ways injured 
again, showing us withal [ =also] a 
writing from his master 
chop (?) and others accustomary to it, as 
aiso the print of the Rajah'shand [=panja] 
on the top of the paper done with sandal, 
declaring his resolve to tend as premen- 
tioned.” ‘ 

Again, on 12 April, 1663, Mr. Gyfford 
writes from, Rajapur (F. R. Surat, Vol. 
108) :— ‘Yesterday arrived a letter from 
the Rajah written himself to Raoji Pandit, 
giving an account how he himself with 400 
choice men went to Shaista Khan's camp.” 

On 14 November 1670 the -Dutch 
zesident at Surat wrote to the Directors of 
the Dutch Chartered East India Company 
‘Dutch Records, Translations, Vol. 29, 
Letters from India 1667-1670, No. 763) :— 
“The French who had established a factory 
in the district under Shivaji’s government, 
had been informed by an autograph letter 
of his intended invasion [ of Surat], with 
the advice that they should not disturb 
themselves for that he would take care of 
their safety.” 

Now, what is the meaning of terms like 
“letter from the Rajah written limself” 
and the original Dutch phrase which has 
been translated as ‘autograph letter” ? 
If they mean epistles written in Shivaji’s 
own hand, the evidence is conclusive as to 
his having been literate. If, on the other 
hand, they mean a letter written on behalf 
of the Rajah in the first person singular, 
as distinct from a hasb-ul-hukm or letter 
written by a minister by order of the 
Rajah, then we cannot call Shivaji literate. 
Chop means jaw or mouth, and it seems 
to indicate that the writing in question 
was drawn up in the Rajah’s zabani or 
direct narrative in the form of a royal 
proclamation or deed of gift! and did not 
purport to be a minister’s report of the 
royal words in the indirect narration. On 
25 March 1675 the English merchants of 
Rajapur presented to Shivajia paper con- 
taining their “desires translated into the 
country language,” but it was “read to 
him” by his ministers, and not perused by 


_ the Rajah himself. 


§2 Was SHIVAJI DARK ? 


The current portraits of Shivaji, namely 
the vignette profile frequently reprinted 


with his owa . 


a 


from Orme’s Fragments and the modern 
adaptation of it by Ravi Varma, represent 
the Maratha chiefas jet black. But this 
isnot true. In 1664 during Shivaji’s first 
sack of Surat, Mr. Anthony Smith, a 
servant of the English East India Com- 
pany, was seized by him and released 
after a two days’ detention in his camp. 
He saw the Rajah at close quarters and 
from his report, the Rev. Mr. Escaliot, the 


‘chaplain of Surat, gives the following des- 


cription of Shivaji: ‘His person is des- 
cribed to be of mean stature [i. e., medium 
height], lower somewhat than I am 
[when] erect, and of an excellent propor- 
tion. Actual [i. e., active] in exercise; and 
whenever he speaks, [he] seems to smile, a 
quick and piercing eye, and whiter than 
any of his people.” ‘ 

The weight of Shivaji’s body, when he 
was crowned at Raigad in June 1674, is 
given by Oxinden as ‘about 16,000 gold 
pagodas.” [Narrative under date 29 May 
1674]. The Dutch factor Abraham Le 
Feber wrote to the Governor General of 
the Dutch East Indies, on 13 October, 
1674, from Vingurla that Shivaji at his 
coronation “weighed 17,000 pagodas or 
about 160 pounds” (Dutch Records, vol. 
34, No. 841). 

Now, a pagoda or hun contained 52 


‘grains of gold ; 17,000 pagodas would, 


therefore, weigh 61 British seers, 

The Surat Records (Vol. 88, Letter from 
Rajapur dated 20 April, 1675), give usa 
very pleasing picture of the great Shivaji in 
his lighter moods. “The 20th [of the] past 
month, (i. e, March) the Subahdar [of 
Rajapur] sent us word that the: Rajah 
would be the next day at a place called 
Velvorah, about four kos from hence... 
We set forward to meet the Rajah at the 
prementioned place...... The Rajah came on 
the 22nd about midday, accompanied with 
abundance of horse and. foot and 150 
palakins.....The Rajah stopped his palakin 
and called us to him. When we were pret- 
ty near him, we made a stop, but he 
beckoned with his hand till I was up close 
with him. He diverted himselfa little by 
taking in his hand the locks of my 
periwig, and asked us several questions. 
erns He seemed very glad to see us and 
much pleased [that] we came to meet him, 
and said that the sun being hot he would 
not keep us now, but in the evening he 
would send for us,” : 

JADUNATH SARKAR, 
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‘COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Sandalwood Oil Factory in Mysore. ~ 


å contributor “K” writing in the January number 
of your paper on “Essential Oils from Forest Species” 
observes with regard to Sandalwood that “an 
experimental factory is about to be started in the 
Mysore State to manufacture the oil on a large com- 
wercial scale.” Ido not know when this article was 
written, but it will be interesting to you to know 


that the Mysore State bas got a well-equipped factory 
at Bangalore for extracting sandalwood oil. Since 
the 10th of May 1916, and that between that datc and 
the 30th of June 1917,50,690lbs. of oil were extracted 
and sold. Another factory is now in course of cons- 
truction at Mysore. All these details you will fud in 
the Munitions Board Handbook (p. 180). 


MK. J. 


——_——- 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOK 


ENGLISH. 


1. THe GOVERNANCE OF INDIA: By Govinda 
Das. G. A. Natesan and. Co., Price Rs. 3. Pp. 359 
Madras, 


_ Messrs. Natesau and Co., have rendered a real pub- 
lic service by bringing out this book. The aim and 
scope of the work is somewhat out of the common, 
and itis all the more useful on that account. The 
author gives his views on certain aspects of Indian 
administration, and makes certain proposals for its 
reform. It follows no definite plan, and is not written 
in the style of an ‘authoritative’ exposition. Instead, 
we have some very apt and well pointed extracts 
from Anglo-Indian and European authors not all of 
them familiar to Indian politicians, combined with the ~ 
author’s own views and opinions, which are expressed 
in a racy aud vigorous style. Some of his views on 
politics are refreshing reading. He has reached the 
bed-rock of principles and fundamental truths, and 
his extensive reading and keen penetration is nowhere 
more apparent than in the chapter dealing with the 
Native States, where he has something very caustic 
to say of the Foreign Department, the British Resi-- 
dents, and the Native Princes alike. The glimpses 
into the highways and ‘byeways of British rule in 
India which the book gives are not easily obtainable 
elsewhere. The writer's standpoint is eminently catho- 
lic and judicious, and he is altogether free from racial 
or religious bias. Mr. Govinda Das is keenly consci- 
ous of the elements of weakness and degradation in 
the Hindu religion as practically followed by us, and 
in his book on Hinduism, of which he speaks in the 
introduction, he holds the mirror before our eyes in 
the more intimate concerns of social life. Thinkers of 
the stamp of Mr. Das are found to be treated with 
respect even by our adversaries, for they are not 
superficial agitators, but have thought and read deep- 
ly and kept their eyes open, and bave thus acquired 
a really good title to he the spokesmen of their 
countrymen. 

To the many excellent books consulted and referred 
to, we may add one or two. The extravagances of 


our so-called ‘efficient’ bureaucrats, and the lurge 
incomes they sometimes derive from little known 
sources, ulfimately at the cost of the poor Indian 
taxpayer whose interests they are supposed to guard 
with a paternal solicitude, have been thorougnly 
exposed in this book and may be further illustrated 
from Mr, Ramsay Macdonald’s book on the Awaken- 
ing of India, and Joha Law's book on Hyderahad. 
The former alludes to the apalling waste of pitolic 
money due to the absence of an independent audit 
department, responsible to the British Parliament 
alone. One official, he says, spent thousands of 
rupees in. removing atree from one corner of ais 
house to another ; roads to officers’ private residences 
have been built ‘literally of rupees’; railway 
engineers cannot estimate costs within ten or twelve 
lakhs of rupees. The hopeless incompetence of mary 
of the ruling princes has been truly referred to by 
Mr. Govinda Das as the cause of most of their 
miseries, and the establishment of constitutional 
Government has been pointed ot as the means of 
strengthening their position in relation to the 
suzerain power. But sufficient emphasis has rct 
perhaps been laid on one aspect of their lives which 
is best brought out by the following quotation from 
Mr. Nevinson’s The New Spirit in India: “Some 
wretched prince, whom we allow to retain on sufferance 
the pomps and circumstances of barbaric splendocr, 
just as au idiot heir is allowed a rocking horse and 
wooden sword by his trustees...... It is in the spirit of 
interested trustees for idiot children that the Britisk 
Government gives the Maharaja the artillery to play 
with, and arms his handful of troops with muzzle 

loaders that I had despaired of ever seeing ia use 

Anordinary and enfeebled ruler might thus solace 
himself with pretty shows for a life of miserab.c 
impotence, just as Napoleon’s son played at soldiers 
in the Austrian palaces. Such is the end of most of 
those who are born to rule our Native States. Fantas- 
tic palaces in every street, marble courts where 
fountains play all the summer, bedizened elephants 
in lordly rows, bejewelled girls beyond the dreams o 

Solomon, studs of horses ceasclessly neighing, change 

of golden clothes for every hour of the day and night 
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heaps of golden Goin piled bigh in treasuries, drink 
deep as wells, exquisite fodd selected from Paris to 
Siam—Oh, bnt to be weak is miserable !”” 

The book is very well printed on good paper, and 
the prince, considering the state of the paper market, 
is moderate. We have no doubt that the book will 
have a ready sale, and will soon take a recognised 
place in political literature. > 


J7. INDIA'S IMPERIAL PARTNERSHIP AND 
OTHER SPEECHES, by H. H. the Maharaja o 
Bikanir. III. The Wider Swadeshi Movenient: by 
B. P. Wadia. IV. Student Citizenship: by 
G. S. Arundale, V. Rationale of Self-Government : 


by G. S. Bhate; Girgaon, Bombay. VI. The Problems 


of Indian Native States: The’ “Karnata” Office, 
Bangalore. VII. Native States, and Post-War 
Reforms; G. R. Abhyanker, Aryabhusan Press, 


Poona, VIH. The Case. for Indian Home Rule: by 
N. C. Kelkar, The Indian Home Rule League, 
Poona. Price Rs. 2, IX. Give the People back their 
Own sty P. N. Bose. Calcutta. 


Mr. Montagu’s visit has resulted in quite a crop 
of books and pamphlets on Self-government in 
British India and the Native States, and we are glad 
to find that almost all of them reach a high standard 
of excellence. Mr. Montagu’s announcement of the 
goal of Indian administration being responsible 

overnment was itself the result of a \quickened: 
political consciousness athong Indians ofall classes, 
and the announcement has led to a further quicken- 
ing, the result of which is manifest in the political 
literature of the day. It is impossible for us, in the 
space at our command, to do justice to all the books 
on the subject which have reached us. Some of 
. them cover much the same ground, and all of them 
will amply repay perusal, The Mabaraja of Bikanir 
is a sturdy patriot, and his choice as a representative 
of the Native Princes at the Imperial Conference was 
amply justified. He did his best to serve the cause 
of India, as his speeches, now brought together in an 
excellent edition, abtindantly prove. Messrs. Wadia 
‘and Arundale, in their neatly-printed pamphlets 
which have been brought out by the Theosophical 
Publishing House of Madras, dwell on certain 
aspects of national citizenship, which our young 
men would do well to remember. Mr. Bhate’s book, 
priced at annas eight only, belongs to the series of 
publications undertaken by the Indian Liberal Club of 
Eombay, of which Mr. Paranjpe and others are 
members, for the political education of the Indian 
people. The Home Rule League of Madras have 
issued the Problems of Indian Native States, which 
is now in its second edition, and contains an intro- 
duction by Dr. Sir Subramania Iyer. It is full of 
thoughtful suggestions, and is sure to be useful to 
those interested in the . subject. Mr. Abbyanker’s 
book on the Native States is another excellent 
production. We make a few extracts from it: 

“The helpless condition of the subjects of Native 
States is undoubtedly very pitiable ; but under the 
despotic rule of their own chiefs and princes who 
are protected in their autocratic career by the 
strength of the paramount power, it has become 
quite intolerable. A writer in the Karnatak has 
very graphically narrated tbe present condition: 
‘There is no life, no real wakeful, purposeful, energetic 
and progressive life in the States. Once famed for re- 
fuge of art and literature, they are now conspicuous 
for their intellectualinanition and soullessness, Atong 
the greatest names of Modern India not even one 
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can he claimed by Native States as ils own. Our 
greatest politicians, public workers, historians, 
scientists, lawyers, orators, social reformers, all 
belong to some’part or other of British India. Three 
decades ago when there was a keen rivairy between 
natives and cutsiders for distinction in practical 
state-craft ard when men had to act in the light 
of their own indeperdent judgment aud had no 
precedent to follow, the States were able to produce 
some first rate administrators and statesmen, But 
the conditions have changed now, and the Diwan of 
today is generally either a glorified clerk or a fussy 
amateur or a hardened British bureaucrat, The 
most promising young men are absorbed into the 
ofBces of Government where however their intelli- 
gence withers away. There is no scope for its 
“flowerirg, and little-talent is left in the States for 
public works and literary pursuits.’ ‘In the Native 
States uobcdy is serious or takes bis roll seriously, 
with the exception of few enthusiasts who provoke 
smiles. Everybody is playing a part. Administra- 
tion, the army, the secretariat are all comedy ; no- 
body cares for results or troubles himself about 
anything but appearance and the pay which it 
brings, is another very epigrammatical description 
of the present state of things given by Mr. Chailley. 
The so-called enlightenment and progress is nothing 
but an uureality and is created by interested 
advertisement. 

“The installation of a Prince or Chief or the 
marriage ceremony of a Maharaja is always made 
the occasion of a gathering of exalted officers such 
as the Viceroy, Governor, Resident and other Euro- 
pean officers and gentry in the State. These festive 
occasions afford a pretext for sumptuous banquets, 
pleasant sports, and felicitous gaieties of a diversi- 
fied character. Nazars are presented on such occasi- 
ons and no pains are spared to make the guests feel 
comfortable aud quite at home, The ordinary 
globe-trotters and cold weather tourists from Europe 
always come with introductory letter to various 
Chiefs and Princes all over India and enjoy their 
unstinted hospitality. His Excellency Lord Ampthill 
bore testimony to this in his speech at the Kashmir 
banquet. The Viceroy and the Governor, after the 
trying work at the Secretariat and the worry of 
official redtapism, find relaxation in their usual 
visits to the Native States. Royalty is nowhere so 
highly entertained and magnificently welcomed as 
in the Native Statesin India. These States vie with 
one another in their receptions to an heir-apparent 
or a personage of royal blood. His Majesty the 
Emperor has retained a vivid impression of the costly 
and splendid reception given to him by the various 
Native Princes when he honoured them with his visit 
while in India. The Shikar enjoyed in the bunting 
excursions in the Native States is very rare and entails 
a heavy drain on the resources of the Princes. The 
beating of the forest, the furnishing of camps in the 
wild jungles and the reception of the guest appreciably 
affect the resources of a State. The Princes and 
Chiefs in India are made to serve as a part of retinue 
in any triumphal procession of a Durbar such as 
that held at Delhi. The picturesque dresses, radiant 
jewellery, dashing equipage and the quaint followers 
of the Princes and Chiefs in Jodia, all moving in an 
attitude of supplication aud humility, produce an 
effect which only a master of ceremony like Lord 
Curzon can properly appreciate and utilize for the 
purpose of playing on the imagination of oriental 
‘races. These royal appendages are purposely attach- 
ed to the present Darbars held by the :epresentatives 
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of the Crown to impress on the populace the idea 
of submission and unfettcred conquest, The Native 
States in India contribute to various official and 
quasi-official schemes initiated by responsible ofticers 
in India. The Imperial Institute in London is a 
sorry spectacle of waste of subscriptions collected 
from the Native States. The Imperial Institute raised 
Yanainly from the funds of the Native States has very 
little to do with their well-being. The organizers of 
this institute betrayed the height of ingratitude 
when they lavishly spent their funds to entertain 
Colonial Premiers and representatives who were in 
no way connected with the interest of the Institute 
and did not even care to write to their patrons the 
Princes in India, who had assembled in London on 
the occasion of the Royal Jubilee. The Dufferin Fund, 
the Victoria Memorial Fund and funds of this nature 
have received munificent help irom the Native States. 
The Native States have also furthered the objects of 
charitable institutions in the country. Universitiés, 
Colleges, Libraries, Museums, Public Parks and 
Dispensaries have received valuable contributions 
from Princes and Chiefs in India only for -pleasing the 
Government. The votaries of officialdom and especi- 
ally of those of an out-going Viceroy or a Governor 
count mainly on tbe support of the Native Princes 
for the erection of a statue of their favourite deities. 
In the world of sports, the Native States are to the 
front with their spontaneous (?) offers of pecuniary 
assistance, The various cups and prizes awarded 
to the successful winners of races show the nature 
of the support given by the Native States. The turf 
finds a great patron in ‘a Prince or a Chief. The 
various Gymkhanas have in the list of their donors 
the various Princes and Chiefs who hardly participate 
in their advantages. Some of the Gymkhanas have 
not even the courtesy to admit those patrons into 
their sacred limits although they are not ashamed to 
receive help from them....... The Native States have 
been used as pastures by various European com- 
panies who enjoy absolute monopoly in licenses, 
mining leases, and other facilities of exploitation. 
Certain European firms command the offers of some 
Native States for furnishing medical stores, statio- 
nery, furniture and sundry other articles required 
for consumption. A peripatetic juggler, a circus 
manager, a reciteror any vagrant for that matter 
with any sort of credentials in his pocket feeds fat 
on the resources of the Native States in his rambles 
throughout the country. All sorts of unqualified 
persons and worthless mediocrities backed by chits 
from influential officials find shelter in the Native 
States and there play pranks with an impudence 
which a certificated beggar alone cancommand, We 
have lately heard the scandal of some Political Agents 
serving the double function of commission agents to 
various States in India and this evil is no doubt 
rampant in many parts of India. Even the wives of 
certain officers profusely meddle with the affairs of a 
Prince or Chief and at times chaperon his spouse 
in private life. In a few instances, this evil be- 
comes simply intolerable. The heaviest burden comes 
from the quarter of official ‘easements’ of the political 
department. The system of perquisites is every day 
violating the moral code even in the opinion of 
such Anglo-Indian papers as the Times of India, The 
Times no doubt very pertinently remarks that the 
conduct of certain political officers living practically 
free at the expense of certain Native Princes and 
Chiefs is un-English,’ It is really a gross abuse of 
power that the responsible officers drawing fat 
salaries should indulge in easements which are 
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dishonourable to the instincts of a righteov. and 
upright officer. The political officer ‘rides his 
horses, drives his carriages, uses. his cooks, sżoota 
his big game, spends money right and left on improve- 
ments for his own luxury.’ We may mukiplr 
instances by adding that he uses his bun:low, 
appropriates his -furniture, commands his summe-: 
retreats, receives gifts, accepts presents and e joys 
all things that go to make up his life high!- cpi- 
curiap, Are these not an indirect contribution tu 
the’ Empire at large ?... The Native States serv2 a3 
centres of recreation -and pleasure to Eur-pean 
Officials and travellers (and political week-:2 Jers) 
in India. They are the redeeming features © ‘ke 
routine administration and alleviate considezablr 
the dulness and insipidicy of the official life :- this 
country. All these create burdens too large fcr the 
Native States andthe fact deserves recognition.” 

Poona is rightly regarded as the centre of = ome 
Rule activity, and the blue book on Home Rule 
brought out by Mr, Kelkar seems to be the nosi 
authoritative exposition ou the subject. It is ~icely 
printed, and the paragraphs bave been numbered anc 
the whole matter has beer thrown into a shape whicl 
can be easily grasped and referred to, Here i, ar 
extract, which shows the standpoint of. the Le>gue 
“A mere Reign of Law will be useless if it is nor 
accompanied by the three ‘P's’ which are thc 
essentials of national life, viz, Peace, Plenty anc 
Power. No we have the three P’s, under British rule 
in a descending scale. Of the first, viz., Peace we 
have quite an abundance ; of Plenty we have i.s ar 
has.already been considered in a previous chanter. 
And as for Power, we have absolutely none av we 
have presently shown. The Indian people nate ally 
aspire to get a full measure of Plenty and Pcwer 
while retaining Peace.” Agaia, ‘The State Secrzzary 
for India would entirely misunderstand his muiesior 
to this land, if he thought that his presence wzs re- 
quired only to arbitrate between a close-fisted brr2au- 
cracy and an extravagant educated class as regards e 
claim for decentralisation of mere administrctive 
business. Mr. Montagu is not looked to by ladia 
as a shrewd umpire who knows how best to setzle z 
small bargain between two pettxdealers. His task 
is not to apply the differential calculus so skilfui y as 
to be giving to the Indian people something witJout 
really taking away anything of value from the bureau- 
cracy [which seems to be the essence of Mr. L one: 
Curtis’ scheme]. He would be doing injustice to 1im- 
self if he did not regard himself iu as respons? lea 
position with regard to India as Lord Durham was 
with regard to Canada or Sir Henry Carrcbell- 
Bannerman with regard to South Africa. Here vere 
instances in which political discontent was as deep as 
it is now in India, and in which the grant of full 
responsible government was recognised as the only 
real and abiding solution of the problem of pacifving 
the nation. Then the theory of instalments was 
simply regarded as out of the question, and the same 
must be the case with India also. The minimes as 
embodied in the Congress-League scheme is the 
minimum that India must. receive if she should tagin 
to feel that she is really a partuer in the Empire and 
not a menial drudge ; if she should rise to the reacired 
pitch of enthusiasm to put forth all her energy and 
resources for the cause of the Empire and share, iz her 
own right, in the glory of the Empire.” 


In Mr. P, N. Bose's pamphlet, addressed to 


the Viceroy, a somewhat different note is sztrack. 
He is a pessimist, if ever there was one. and 
thinks that the Indian nation, instead of Iring 
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born, is dying, that the movement for the 


uplift of the so-called backward classes is promot- 
irg sectarian strife, and though superficial signs 
o` progress and advancement are to be seen every- 
where, ‘‘the blight is over all—the blight of famine, 
o7 plague, of malaria (and a variety of diseases 
a most unheard of before); the blight of discord, of 
drankenness,*and of litigation.” Onthe lawyers he 
is particularly severe, and it is true, as Mr. Ramsay 
.acdonald says (we offer the extract to Mr. Bose for 
whatever use he may make ofit) that ‘the struggle 
fer existence which rages in the lower grades of the 
Indian bar makes the reform cf witnesses impossible.” 
But those who, like Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta 
auc others, are engaged in researches in the field of 
aicient Hindu Law, assure us that the evidence of the 
Codes, commentaries and dramatic literature and the 
pactures of social life to be gathered from the epics 
auc the Puranas all agree that things were not much 
better in ancient India. Mr. Bose falls back on his 
theory of village self-government, and loudly calls 
uacn the government to apply this panacea in order 
to restore the people to their birth-right and 
rehabilitate their ancient prosperity. Local 
selfgovernment is an important item in the 
programme of political reform advocated by the 
Congress, but the self-contained rural Punchayets of 
yore are no more capable of being resuscitated than 
the modern steam engine can be replaced by the 
wirdmill. The world must advance along the lines 
o? democratic equality, industrialism, and greater 
s>c:al complexity. To reduce civilisation to elemen- 
tary principles and methods, iu the wake of a fautas- 
tc simplicity, is impossible, however much the process 
o` advance may be painful tous, We can only grow 
scrong through our travails. To organise and 
increase our efficiency, we have to live strenuous lives, 
anc while all due effort must be made to preserve 
tae spirit of our ancient ideals so far as possible under 
modern conditions, we must not backslide under 
t22 lure of a false and visionary ideal of a past golden 
aze.-, A rational pride in our past, combined with a 
s_renuous endeavour to acquire all that is best in 
modern culture and life, will alone prove our 
salvation. 2 ; 

X. THE PUBLIC SERVICES OF INDIA: by Hirday 
Wath Kunzru, member of the Servants of India Socie- 
ży. Allahabad, 7977. Ten annas. i 

This is mainly an analysis of the recent Report of 
tae Public Services Commission. That the writer is 
a cuember of Mr. Gokhale’s society is ample proof of 
tie care and industry displayed by him in. this com- 
Fi'ation. It will prove a useful aid to the study of the 
Feport and should succeed in exposing the reactionary 
saggestions of the Commission. 


YI. SUICIDE AS A PROBLEM IN SOCIOLOGY : 4y 
ai. G. Damle, Poona. XII. Preservation of Cows : by 
Sailendra Krishna Deb, Calcutta. XI. The Source 
ct the Institutions of Ind and their lasting effects: 
ty N. B. Pargu. 

The aim and scope of these little 
ke evident from their names. 


XIV. Moonuir LILIES : dy J. R. 
T317. : 

These lucubrations deal with the 
cf H. H. the Maharaja Holkar. 


XV. CASTES IN INDIA: Bombay, 
Eritish India Press, Mezgaon, 1917. 


brochures will 
Tullu, Indore. 
administration 


Printed at the 
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This is a reprint from the “Indian Antiquary,” 
May 1917. The writer calls caste an ‘unnatural 
institution,’ and well may he call it so, since it is to 
be found nowhere else in the world except India, and 
surely we cannot think that India alone is the ree 
pository of all the world’s wisdom in sociological 
matters. According to the writer, exogamy is the 
only characteristic that is peculiar to caste, and he 
regards Sati, enforced widowhood, and girl marriage 
as so many means for the perpetuation of the institu- 
tion. Originally there was only one caste, but inspite 
of the composite make-up of Hindu society, there is a 
deep cultural unity, The essay is very suggestive, 
and should prove stimulating to those interested in 
the subject, as all Hindus should be. 


Q. 


Prof. Rushbrook Williams, of All Souls College, Ox- 
ford, University Professor of Modern Indian History in 
the University of Allahabad, has written a small book 
entitled ‘A Primer of Indian Administration’ (publish- 
ed by K. & J. Cooper, Bombay, pp. 140). The book 
is evidently meant for boys intending to appear at 
the Matriculation examinations of the Indian Univer- 
sities, There is uo dearth of such books in the book 
mart of India today and they are of varying excel- 
lence. They are all intended to implant in the minds 
of young scholars an idea of the principles on which 
administration is carried on in India and finally to 
make them loyal citizens, with the word “loyal” 
uttered aloud and “citizens” iu an inaudible whisper. 
In free countries the State supervises the education 
of the young with a view to make them patriotic 
citizens but in India pure patriotism is a crime and 
love for the powers that be must be cultivated at all 
costs. Itisin this attempt that history is garbled 
and facts are made to lie. The universities in India 
therefore should particularly scrutinise books like the 
volume under review before they are placed in the 
hands of the young. ; 

Prof. Rushbrook Williams seems to have begun his 
work witha sense of supreme seff-complaisance ia 
what his countrymen have achieved in India. No- 
where in his picture of the Government of India isa 
dark spot or patch to be found, everything is for 
the best in the best of all possible regimes. If he had 
stopped at this it would be excusable, for does he 
not owe a debt of gratitude to the bureaucracy ! But 
there are some passages in the book which deserve 
the special notice and careful attention of education- 
ists in India~and they are of such vital importance 
that the book stands or falls on-their merit alone. 

In chapter 1, while briefly sketching the early his- 
tory of India up to the time when the British entered 
the political arena, the author attempts to account 
for the downfall of the Moghul Empire. Discussing 
Akbar’s policy the writer quotes a passage from the 
Imperial Gazetteer to the effect that “religious tolera- 
tion and a desire to conciliate and include within his 
system the Hindu population were the keynotes of 
Akbar's Government.” Commenting on this the 
author writes: “In his own day this plan was 
completely successful, but it has often been questioned 
[ By whom ? Reviewer. ] whether his tolerant policy 
was not rather a source of weakness than of strength 
to the Empire. The admission of Hindus to high 
office onan equality with Muhammadans certainly 
helped to create jealousy among members of the 
dominant creed and weakened their feeling of religious 
enthusiasm and their sense of common interest. 
Alauigir, Akbar’s successor, fully realised this and 
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attempted once more to make the Muhammadans a 
compact class possessed of all the chief offices of state. 
But matters had gone too far...... Thanks to his great 
ability and tremendous energy he was able to keep 
these troubles in check during his life time: but after 
his death they overwhelmed his less able descendants.” 
(Page 4.) So it was the magnanimous Government of 
Akbar rather than the bigotry of Aurangzeb, that 
brought about the downfall of the Mogul Empire ! 
Professor Williams has justified his appointment by 
the discovery of a new historical truth. The bureau- 
cracy should take their lessons from the writer and 
the Indian students should be taught to think that 
there would be nothing wrong if Indians were exclu- 
ded from all high offices or from participation in the 
Government of their country! On the contrary, 
the British Indian Empire would be weakened by the 
admission ot Indians to high offices as the Mogul 
empire was weakened by the admission of .Hindus to 
high offices! “Righteousness exalteth a nation” is 
only a Biblical saying and has grown out-of-date. 
There cau no more be any invidious comparison 
between the Mogul rule of Akbar, with his Hindu 
Generals and Hindu finance ministers, and the modern 
Government of India with their theory of the 
corps d'elite. A. new philosophy has been propound- 
ed and adherents and chelas would not be wanting. 
This is all very well so far as Prof. Rushbrook 
Williams is concerned, but what about the poor 
Indian youth ? Is he to be taught this new philuso- 
phy, is he to be nurtured on this “rank contagion,” 
as Milton would say ! : 

At page 125 of the book the author discusses the 
educational policy of Government with relation to 
the Anglo-Indian community. The author writes: 
“Government has recognised that the domiciled 
European or Eurasianis dependent on a special 
degree upon the education he -receives for his main- 
tenance, as he cannot compete on equal terms with 
members of the Indian community...... Government 
accordingly has proceeded on the principle of encour- 
aging all European schools with liberal Grants.” 
Here again the divine right of the Anglo-Indian has 
been preached. It is an attempt to justify what is 
indefensible. It attempts to show that the artificial 
prominence of ‘the Anglo-Indian community is not 
only natural but that Government is just in treating 
them with special favour in the matter of their educa- 
tion. In other words that Government is justified in 
spending more for the Anglo-Indian hoy than for the 
Indian student for the reason that the former wants 
artificial props in the struggle for existence, Every- 
body knows that the Indian taxpayer brings more 
revenue to the coffers of Government than the Eura- 
sian or the Anglo-Indian. But Government spends 
very much more per head on a Eurasian lad than on 
the Indian boy. All this may be state-craft, but poli- 
tical philosophy should not find justification for it. 

Then again this policy cuts the Indian both ways. 
Everybody knows that the Anglo-Indian is the 
favoured child of Government. A glimpse at the civil 
fists will show that they predominate in all the 
higher services which in official language are ‘recruit- 
ed exclusively in India”? No one need be told again 
that in Railways and other non-official avenues of 
employment the employers take the cue from the 
government departments. Now if over and above 
these advantages the Government provides special 
facilities for education and technical training to Eura- 
sians, it might as well stop the higher education of 
Indians. I would not grudge the superior facilities 
afforded to Eurasians if Government gave equally 
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good facilities and scope to Indians. But the State 
has no business to favour one community at the 
expense of another. It is grossly unjust and fraught 
with disastrous consequences. 

Next I pass on to the author's remarks about the 
Permanent Settlement. Regarding the genesis cf the 
system the author writes: ‘In order to avoid the 
vexatious character of these annual enquiries a five- 
year period was determined upon. In 1786 a settle- 
ment for 10 years was agreed upon and in 179. the 
settlement was declared permanent.” Not a word 
has bezn said about the real origta of the Permanent 
Settlement, as deseribed in the February number of 
the Modern Review; no mention is made as to how 
the annual settlements br their rapacious demands 
had almost wiped off the landed aristocracy and how 
speculators were stepping into their shoes to rol: and 
oppress the tenaats, Nothing is said as to what 
hand the East India Company's servants had it pro- 
ducing the famine which preceded the permanen: set- 
tlement. No mention is made of the fact that a. the 
time of the settlement in 1786 more than 80 per cent 
of the produce had been assessed as land revenu. and 
that for about a century the B:ngal landlords paid 
more than ever has been’ paid by the Malguzars and 
Zamindars elsewhere. No mention has also been 
made of the fact how British possessions in ‘ndia 
were extended and consclidated. with the heip of 
funds obtained in Bengal after the Permanent Scttle- 
ment. The writer however does not forget to addin 
the straia of his bureaucratic patrons that “the : tate 
derives no benefit as cultivation improves anë the 
land revenue bears only a nominal relation to the 
value of the land it is supposed to represent," 

l have dealt with these passages at some length 
only to attract the attention of my countrymen to 
the book which is meant for the instruction of their 
youth. If students are fed on half-truths like those 
quoted above they can never grow to their full bright 
intellectually or otherwise. 

Before I close I shall point out one or two siight 
inaccuracies in the book. at page G4 of the book it 
is stated that the original convictions of the District 
Magistrate are subject to the revision of the District 
Judge. lt is not the District Judge who exercises 
this jurisdiction in criminal cases but the Ses: ioas 
Judge. At page 52 the author mentions that the 
‘assessment of land revenue is one of the duties of the 
Collector. Itis not so. The Settlement Officer as- 
sesses the land revenue, though the collector no dunbt 
does the collecting. 

At page 66 while mentioning the various classes of 
prisoners it is stated that each class is kept separate 
from the others. So faras 2 know this is not true 
about ‘habitual offenders’ who are to be found mixed 
up with first offenders in every jail and almost in 
every gang. Government, however, contemplates pro- 
viding separate jails for ther. 

The book is well-printed aud the arrangement and 
treatment cf the various subjects are good. 

AN Ispas. 


THe CALCUTTA ScHoon or Puysics dy C. V, 
Raman M.A. Calcutta University Press. 


In this pamphlet the work done in the Caleutta 
School of Physics during the ten years from July 1907 
to June 1917 is briefly reviewed by the Palit Profes- 
sor. Ten years ago there was no real centre of teach- 
ing and research in Physics. Since therPunder the new 
regulations of 1909 the course of study in Mathe- 
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matics and Physics of the Calcutta University have 
bezn much improved and the University College of 
Serzznce has been founded. There are now, besides the 
Prefessor, eight lecturers in Physics attached to the 
Co lege, all of whom were first or second in the exa- 
minations of their year, Mauy papers have been pub- 
lished by the school. In an’ appendix a list with 
brief abstracts is given of twenty-five issued during 
zhe years 1915, 1916, 1917, and this is not all the 
werk done by the school. Much progress has already 
been made and the future is full of promise. But 
zurther help is required. We quote from the conclud- 
ing paragraph “Our most urgent needs” the following 
passage: "First and foremost, I would put the neces- 
si:y for further equipping the laboratories of the 
‘Jsiversity College of Science so as to give the fullest 
aussible scope for the development of the Calcutta 
3c1001] of Physics. We are doing all we can with the 
-ezources at our disposal, but if we are not to be left 
nopelessly behind in the great struggle for scientific 
progress that will arise when the war is over, it is 
nevessary that we should begin now to prepare for it 
n avery possible way. And Í feel sure that any help 
that is afforded to us now will repay itself manifold 
in zourse of time. The second great need to which 
I wisa to draw attention is the provision of residenti; 
a’ accomodation in the premises of the University 
Czllege of Science for the Professors and staff engaged 
in research work, Such provision is in my opinion 
indispensable if the best possible use is to be madeo 
the time at the disposal of the workers. The third 
utzent need is the enlargement of .the careers open to 
ocr workers.” 


On RESONANCE RADIATION AND THE QUANTUM 
Taxory by T. K. Chinmayanandum B.A, Proceed- 
ing of the Indian Association for the Cultivation of 
Sctence. ; 


The writer starts with the hypothesis “that soon 
afier the external radiation has begun to excite the 
system, if not even before, in the permanent configur- 
ation of the system itself, the electrons ia ‘the peri- 
phery of the atom are revolving one in eachwring 
rcund the nucleus, and one particular electron absorbs 
and emits light by passing from one of a series of 
scationary states between two consecutive electrons 
tc another series of states between another pair of 
electrons.” 

He further assumes that the force exerted by a 
revolving electron is correctly represented by its 
time-mean value. This latter assumption simplifies 
the mathematical caléulations and the writer deduces 
z formula for the difference of the frequencies oftwo 
successive lines in the series of radiations. He does 
not claim to have completely explained the observed 
pienomena, but only to have touched upon ‘‘the 
broad outlines of the subject.” A similar explana- 
tion is suggested for the Routgen spectra, 


SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION AND INDIA’S NEGLECT 
oF SCIENCE by Feroj Din Murad B.A. M.Sc. 
Scientific Society, M, A. O- College, Aligarh. Re. r. 


This is the inaugural presidential address delivered 
by the Professor of Physics of the M. A. O. College, 
Aligarh before a meeting of the Scientific Society. It is 
marked by a genuine enthusiasm for science, which 
must have had a stimulating effect onthe hearers. The 
address covers much, perhaps too much ground, as 
will appear from. the headings of a few of the sections: 
“Characteristics of the Indian Student,” ‘Defective 
Morality Rather than Science Responsible for War,” 
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“Classification of Sciences’, “Psychical Research’, 
“Utilization of Atmospheric Nitrogen’. “These 
all, occur, with several others, in the first of 


the four par&rigto which the address is divided. To 
discuss the writer’s opinions on these questions, 
many of which are very controversial, would require 
along article. We must content ourselves with say- 
ing that he evidently read widely and thought seri- 
ously, and the reader will find his views interesting 
whether he accepts them or not. 


IRANIAN INFLUENCE OF MOSLEM LITERATURE 
TRANSLATED FROM THE RUSSIAN OF M. INOSTRAN- 
-ZEV WITH SUPPLEMENTARY APPENDICES by G, K. 
Nariman, Taraporewala Sons & Co., Bombay. 


Mr, Nariman has produced a work which will be 
very useful to students of Islam. Probably there are’ 
not many people in India, whether Indians or 
English, who are able to. read M. Inostranzev's 
work in the original, but there must be many who 
will be glad to have the opportunity of making them- 
selves acquainted with his researches in English. He 
shews that in many parts of Persia the old culture 
persisted after the Arab conquest. The Parsi priests 
were tolerated, and the Persian historians who. wrote 
in Arabic went to them for information, It was 
especially the ethical and didactical works of the 
Sassanian period that influenced Arab literature as 
the Russian author shews in detail. f 

More than half the book is taken up by the appen- 
dices Mr. Nariman has added. Two of these are 
translated from the German of Noldeke, They bring 
together information about the old Persian litterature 
and Islam which is scattered in many books. 

In his preface Mr. Nariman remarks, “Nowhere in 
India is available to a research scholar, a complete 
sét of European publications in Arabic, Which a few 
thousand rupees can purchase. i 


THE BEAUTIES OF ISLAM by Muhammad Sarfaraj 
` Husain Qara, Calcutta, 1917. 


This is a book of a very different character from 
the above. It is not of the slightést use for scholars, 
but the general reader may obtain from it a little 
accurate information mixed up with much rubbish. 


H.C, 


SANSKRIT-GUJRATI-ENGLISH. 


_ THE VRIDDHICHANDRAJ! JAIN SABHA’S PUBLICA- 

TION, VOLUMELI. Light of the Soul, “Hridaya- 
Pradipa,” Sanskrit text with Gujrati and English 
translations and short grammatical and explanatory 
notes in English, iby Shar Motilal Muljibhai, 
Honorary Secretary, Vriddhichandraji Jain Sabha, 
published by the Vriddhichandvaji Jain Sabha, 
Bhabuagar, Pp. 74. Price o-6-0, Postage extra. 


The original text is composed of only 36 Sanskrit 
verses which are apparently a production of an 
immature writer and so are not free from even 
common grammatical errors, and we need not speak 
ofits other merits, The author, we are told in the 
preface, is an ancient one, even the name of whom is 
not known. Mr. Muljibhai does not also say whether 
the name “Hridaya-Pradipa” is given to the book by 
him or its real author. The main subject of the book is 
the description of bliss arising from deep concentra- 
tion by indifference to worldly objects. There is 
nothing of Jainism in the text, yet the translator has 
based his explanatory notes, which are nothing but 

i 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


superfluous, on that. Gujrati translation is made by 
Muni-Mahraj Vidyavijayaja. $ 
books published by the Sabha unlike the one Iying 
before us. 

VIDRUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA 


HINDI. 


Sapta SAROJ, dy Shreeyuta’ Praimchand, pub- 
lished by the Hindi Pustak Agency, Goruckpore. 
Crown vo. pp. 141. Price—as. 12. 


This is a collection of seven very nice short stories 
by one who has made a name in this ficld in the 
Urdu Literature. His short stories written in Urdu 
are universally appreciated. His entry into this new 
field is welcome. A few of the stories published in this 
volume we remember to have readin Urdualso, but the 
large number we find in the book for the first time. 
The galpas are all véry’ instructive and they depict 
some of the most significant human characteristics, 
We highly commend the book. 


Mott Maust, by Mahtha Deva Narayan 
Prasad Singh. Published by Messrs. Haridas & 
Co., 201, Harrison Road, Calcutta. Crown Sve. 
pp. 123. Price—as. 8 


This novel will repay perusal on account of its 
interesting rature. There is not much of historical 
and social importauce in it. However, a son of 
Aurangz:b figures in it and two women are in love 
with him. One of them has a tragic end and 
another gets his hand. One general, Bakhtiar is 
also to be marked in the intricacies of plots, 
which will certainly amuse the reader. The name 
“Moti Mahal” is given to the novel from the fact 
that the ex-Emperor Shah Jehan celebrated” the 
marriage of the hero and the heroine in the Moti 
Mahal where he was kept interned. 


ALKa-Manpir, dy Mahtha Deva Narayan 
Prasad Singh. Published by Messrs. Haridas & 
Co., 201, Harrison Road, Caleutta. Crown Sve. 
pp. 60. Price—As. 4. 


The talented author seems to have a fascination 
for a story of the aforesaid nature and in this book 
two heroines are made to fall in love with one hero, 
The plot is however carried on in a different way and 
ends in a complete tragedy. The novel is certainly 
interesting. . 


CuHatisGARH Buusuan  Kavopapuyay MR. 
Hirarat, dy Pandit Lochan Prasad Pandaiya and 
printed at the Hitakarini Fress. Jubbalpore. 
Crown Svo. pp. 16. Price—not mentioned. 

The author has in nice and simple language tried 
to save from oblivion’a really deserving man, 
whose biography has been narrated briefly in the 


book. Mr. Hiralal] died young and yet wrote many 
books during his short career. 


SaraL-VAKva-P RITHAKKARAY, published by Mr. - 


Ramprasad Misra, Dikshit pura, Jubbulpo:e. Crown 
svo. pp. 31. Price—as. 2%. 

This is a book which deals with the mode of ana- 
lysing sentences in Hindi, Thongh the ‘subject is 
dealt with in some Bindi Grammar, a special book on 
the sifbject will be welcome to school-boys. 


40%—11 


We wish to have better | 
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DuatreKarma-Pragasy, dy Pandi! Shivi 
Chandra Vaidya of Hardwar, published by Kumer 
Devendra Prasad Jain, Praim-Mandir, Arras. 
Crown Svo. pp. 146. Price—Re. r. 

The author has a very noble ambition of makirg 
the art of midwifery known extensively in the cous- 
try. In this book he has given his scheme in brief and 
he has also dealt with the subject of midwifery from 
an Ayurvaidic standpoint in a very exhaustive maz- 
ner. Many valuable suggestions and mediciaes are 
given. The book is certainly very useful, . 

Barxa-Vinoy, by a Jain Mahila and puilishe ? 
by Kumar Devendra Prasad Jain, Proim-Mandi , 
Arrah. Crown r6mo. pp. 44. Price—as. 2. 

Highly suited for small girls. The language is just 
adapted to their understanding and'taste. 

Paparpan, published by Kumar Devendra Pra- 
sad Jain, Praim-Mandir, Arrah, Crown 16m. 
pp. 85. Price—Re, 1. 

It contains 26 very nice poems on, varied subjecte, 
Both the poetry and get-up are lovely. However, the 
book is priced a little high. Some of the poems are 
on the lines of certain poems in other languages, We 
commend the publication very much, 

Rasertya-SaixsHa, dy Jur. Narayan Rajaren 
Soman and published by the Secretary, Grentha 
Prakashak Samiti, Benares City. Crown & o. tf 
42. Lrice—as. 4. 

This is a Hindi translation of an address by Mr. 
G. S. Arundale to the Vaishya Chhatra-Samm.lan c: 
Madras. It contains very original and _ practices 
views of the illustrious theosophist on naticnal cdu- 
cation. The translation of the short introduction to 
it by Mrs. Besant has also been subjoined. 


M S. 


GUJARATI 


Manav VICHAR ANE TENI Suaxtio (ataa AATE 


aa tat nfa) by Vidyarthi Bhimashankar 
Bhuralal Sharma, printed ai the Gujarat Printing 
Press, Ahmedabad, pp. 43. Paper Cover, Price 
As. 8. (1918). 


This book contains the translation of James Allen’s 
“As a Man Thinketh,” and “Out from the Heart.” 
The translator says that he is a` student in the 
Matriculation Class and is twenty years old, aud his 
mother tongue is not Gujarati. He was much aflect- 
ed by reading the Persian and Hindi version: res- 
pectively of the two books, and he aSks his readers 
not tocorsider bis age, a disqualification, because 
Macaulay wrote poetry at his age, and a still 
younger student ot the Central Hindu College wrote 
Verses fit to find a place in the College Magazine. 
The translation isno doubt well done, though the 
depths of ideas of the author are beyond the capacity 
of immature minds. 


PanisHap Trives (4f AN) dy Vydyarthi 
Bhimshankar Sharma, printed at the Shrikrishna 
Printing Press, Bombay, pp. 38. Pager Cover. 
Price As. 4. (1918), 
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There are three essays in the form of speeches at 
Conferences, all made id high flown language, and 
padded with extracts from well-known authors, The 
same student writer notfced in the preceding review, 
has pleased himself by trying to influence his fellow 
students by piloting them to this sort of pilgrimage 
to a literary Triveni Sangam. , pci 


Kayapa no SuHixsuax (amat A firga), dy 
Jethalal D. Dave, printed at the Satyanarayan and 
Gujarat Printing Presses, Ahmedabad. Pp. 464. 
Cloih bound Price Rs. 8. (1978). 

This bulky volume contains in Gujarati the €ri- 
minal, Civil and Revenue laws of the. land, and is 
likely to prove useful to those who do not know 
English. It is sure to be appreciated in the Native 
States, where many of the vakils still study law in 
Gujarati. . , 

Gujarat no Itinas, by Aimaram Motiram 
Divanji, B.A., Deputy Educational Inspector, 
Broach, published by Prof. B. K. Thakore, B.A, 
Secretary of the Gujarati Sahitya Parishad 
Bhandol ,Committee, printed at the Jnanodiya 
Printing Press, Broach, paper, cover, pp. 215. 
Price Re 1. (1918). 

The object of the Committee in selecting this 


“subject for the purpose of translation is`no doubt 


commendable. It wanted to furnish to Gujarati read- 
ers an authentic historical account of the State 
of Gujarat during the Musalman period. For that 
purpose it selected that portion of Ferishta’s Persian 
Chronicle which is concerned with Gujarat. “At his 
best, Ferishta in Persian neither furnishes elegant 

reading nor graceful style. He is inelegant, ungrace- 

in], rough and at times ungrammatical, and this 

translation is a faithful one in all those respects. ‘In 

addition it is full of pranks of priuter’s devils ; several 

persian words and phrases are reproduced bodily with- 

out any explanation, and. those which were found difi- 

cult to translate, skipped over. The genius of the style 

remains Persian, and a Gujarati reader unacquainted 

with it, would fail to follow the literal translation of’ 
such pure Persian phrases, ‘as that “the carpet of 
friendship was rolled up.” Further the translation 

couid at least have been made more useful and also 

interesting by adding notes, such as gre found in 

Vincent Smith’s works. We regret we do not find 
much in the book on which to congratulate the Com- 
mittee. It was possible to make it readable. 


BE xs K. M.J. 


MARATHI. 

GURJAR WIR ANAHIL: by Waman Shridhar 
Barwe. Published by Tatya Neminath Pangal, 
Girgaon, Bombay. Pp. 483, Price Rs, 2-8. 

This historical novel is issued by Mr. Pangal as 
no 15 of his series—The Saraswangmaya Ratna 
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Mala. It deals with the stirring times in Gujarat 
of the tenth century wheii the country was freed from 
foreign domination of Bhuwad Chalukya by heroes 
like Chavda, Anahil, Ajaya, ete. Mr. Barwe shows 
himself to be -a practised craftsman of the story 
teller’s art and he puts in some very. fine descriptive 
writing. The dramatic situations are well handled 
and the interest of the story never flags. In short, 
it is a novel to be enjoyed: and is one of the success- 
ful novels of the season. = 


~ 


BIOCHEMIC ValIDYAK, by V. M. Kulkarni. 
Published by Roy and Co, 18-20 Kalbadevi Road, 
Bombay. Pp. 222. Price Rs 2 ` 


This is'a pocket manual in Marathi of Dr. 
Schuessler’s biochemic system of médicine which is 
gaining so many adherents in Maharashtra.. There 
aré already two or three books extant in Marathi 
on this subject, but Mr. Kultarni’s book seems 
to be better than any Mr. Kulkarai brings to the 
writing of this book his experience as a practitioner 
of this system for over 25 years and has given a 
number of his instances ot cure of remarkable cases. 
He has also judiciously incorporated matter from 
many standard treatises on the system and the latest 
researches of Drs, Sterling Saunder, Von der Golt, etc. 
Mr. Kulkarni however bas not treated adequately 
the theory of Schuessler but dismisses it in a few 
pages and then gues on to treat of materia medica, 


To beginners therefore Kulkarni’s book may not om 


‘first reading appeal so much as the -other treatises 


This should be remedied in a second 
The 


in Marathi. 
edition: which we trust will soon be called for. 
price seems to us to be a trifle high. 


WYAWAHAROPYOGI 
chandra Waman Kane, 
Khandesh, Pp 222, Price 1-8. 


This book is on tbe model of similar books: in 
English like ‘Every man his own lawyer’, ‘Law for 
the Million’, ete. Ít treats of Hindu aud Mahomedan 


KayaDa, PART l, dy Ram- 
Vakil, Erandole, East 


Law, Contract, Transfer; Deccan Agricuiturists’ Relief, ` 


Stamp, Registration, Court Fees, aud Limitation Acts 
and the Civil Procedure Code, {na manual like this 
the information provided is bound to be fragmentary 
but we think more information about Hindu Law 
ought to have been given, The topic of adoption 
should have b'en treated at more length. Mahomed- 
an Law might have been left out of this book alto- 
gether as not required by Deccani people for whom the 
book is primarily intended. Such of the information 
as is given is accurate but in many places illustrative 
examples should have been given to leave no room 
for ambiguity in the minds of laymen. 

“The printing and get up of the book leave nothing 
to be desired. We hope this buok should find a ready 
sale as there seems to bea general want of such a 
book. 


' 


S. B. ARTE, M.A. 





, 
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A MOTHER’S CRY: 


f z 
BEING THE MEMORIAL OF THE MOTHER OF STATE PRISONER 
JYO TISHCHANDRA GHOSH TO THE VICEROY. 


` We have received a copy of the memorial 
submitted to His Excellency tue Viceroy 


and Governor-General of India by the 


heart-broken mother of state prisoner 
Jyotishchandra Ghosh, m.a., for publica- 
tion. We print it below. ` 


To - 
His Excellency Lord’ Chelinsford, ‘ 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 
. Delhi. 
(Through His Excellency Lord : 
Ronaldshay, Governor of Bengal) 
IN THE MATTER OF JYOTISHCHUNDER GHOSH M A., 
a state prisoner, at present confinéd in the Lunatic 
Asylum, Berhampore Dist. Murshidabad, under Reg. 
l of 1818,-Sreemutty Dakshayoni Dassi, mother of 
the above named State prisoner, Memorialist. 
The humble memorial of Dakshayoni Dasi n 
MOST RESPECTFULLY SHEWETH : 


1. Taar after the memorial, dated 9th February 
1918 had been written Your Excellency'’s humble 
memorialist’s brother Babu B, B. Mitter went to 
Berhampore on the 10th February last to see her son 
- Pyotish Chunder Ghosh in the Lunatic Asylum after 
duly receiving permission from the Government. He 
was there with Jyotish for about an hour and a 
half and watched him very carefully. The descrip- 
tion of the condition of Jyotish which she has 
received from him is horrible, and will even melt a 
stone, ` X 


2. Tuat when her brother went there Jyotish was 
lain straight on his back on a bed-stead in the ,cor- 
ridor of his cell. His look was vacant. His hairs 
were almost grown grey. His jaws were firmly closed. 
He could not speak. His legs were stiff and crooked, 
most likely, paralysed. - He could not walk. He could 
not move his limbs. Jyotish could not recognise your 
Excellency’s memorialist’s brother, nor did he respond 
when he cried aloud by hisname. Babu B. B. Mitter 
tried to attract the sight of Jyotish from all direc- 
tions, but to no avail. He gave Jyotish a shaking, 
raised his hands, and in evéry possible way examined 
him and tried to attract his attention. ‘Jyotish had 
been in au UNCONSCIOUS STATE, oblivious of his 
condition and IRRESPONSIVE TO ALL SENSATIONS. 


3. Tuar on enquiring from the Warders of the 
Asylum Babu B. B. Mitter came to know that 
Jyotish was in that same condition for the Last six 


MONTHS, since his transfer to the Asylum and was, 


ALL, ALONG ARTIFICIALLY ‘FED. Your Excellency's 
humble memorialist had heard it before that the con- 
dition of Jyotish had been almost the same when he 
was in the Berhampore Jail, where, too, he was ARTI- 
FICIALLY FED, - 


4. That it was then time for the breakfast ot the 
inmates of the Asyluin. The warders brought a little 
milk and a little liquid of raw egg, a rubber tube and 
an instrument. Before the warders commerced to 
feed Jyotish they objected to the presence of my bro- 
ther Babu B. B. Mitter; but on uis insisten.e they 
yielded. The instrument was forced into the mouth 
of Jyotish, which was thus opened and then washed 
“with a solution of Permanganate of, Potash The 
rubber tube was then forced into one of his nostrils 
and more than a foot of ıt was.entered. Through it, 
the egg and the milk were then poured down iato his 
stomach. A little Tiucture of Iodine was then paint- 


` ed on his gum which was a little swollen, Thus 


Jyotish was fed.. Aud he had been for the last six or 
ten months fed in this way. WHEN ALL TAHI was 
BEING DONE NO CHANGE IN BIS COUNTENANCE WAS 
NOTICED, NOR DID HE EVEN MOVE AN INCH. 

5. Taart from what it has been actually found, 
Your Excellency’s humble memorialist believes 
that :— 

(I) her son is not only TOTALLY INSANE, but in 
much more SERIOUS AND CRITICAL condition than ine 
sanity ; - , , 

(I!) that the sensory cells of his brain have all 
been either destroyed or paralysed ; 

(III) that Jyotish will EXPIRE VERY SOON; — 

(IV) that it is Nor true that he is “feigning ins 
sanity” as has been explained by the Government of 
‘Bengal ; . i : s , 

(V) that it is Nor TRUE that his “physical condi- 

ion is satisfactory” as she has been informed by the 
Government ; - 

(Vi)`and that she is PROFOUNDLY SUSPICIOUS of 
the causes of his rresent moribund condition which is 
much more appalling than insanity. es 

6. Tuar Your Excellency’s humble memorialist 
“therefore fervently prays :—- 


(a) that Your Excellency would be graciously 


` pleased to immediately investigate into the case of 


her son Jyotish Chuuder Ghose persoualiy ; 

(b) to order his itnmediate removal to CALCUTTA 
MepicaL CoLLEGE, where he will be thoroughly and 
carefully examined by eminent'medical men and will 
be under their treatment 5 5 

(c) to pass orders‘that every possible means Le 
adopted to restore him to life and consciousness ; and 
lastly ` 

(d) to appoint A MIXED BOARD OF OFFICIAL AND 
NON OFFICIAL MEDICAL MEN to thoroughly investigate 
into the cause of his present condition—the condition 
of “LIFE IN DEATH”. E 

For this act of mercy and grace your Eucellency's 
Humble Memorialist as in duty bound shall ever 


pee H ($d.) DAKSHAYANI DASSI. 


Dated, 15th Febry : 1918. 
Baliatore, Bankura. ` 


ee 
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o NOTES \ 


Readiness to Suffer for an Ideal. 

The Reuter’s telegram printed below 
shows that, consciously or unconsciously, 
-a great ideal has fouad utterance. 

l London, Feb.12. 


A wireless, 
peace negotiations have ended. The German capital- 


ist3 submitted conditions which were not acceptable ` 


to the Russian revolution, The latter is unable to 
acquiesce iu forcible annexations or to sign a peace 
bringing sadness and oppression on millions of work- 
men and peasants. “We refuse to fight against 
Acstrian and German peasants like ourselves ‘and 
demobilisation has bzen ordered, except of some 
dezachments for the defence of the frontier.” 


It is not necessary for our purpose, to 
discuss whether the Russians who have 
resolved neither to accept the terms offered 


by the force-proud Germans nor to fight . 


them and their Austrian allies, are, in the 
circumstances of the case, right or wrong. 
The passions and interests of the- hour 
may lead the belligerents on both sides to 
subject them to ridicule, contempt, or 
angry denunciation, though their. resolve 
may not have been due either to perfidious- 
ness, or pusillanimity, or idiotcy. 

We wish only to speak in general terms 
of the ideal of non-submission and non- 
resistance. If civilisation is really to 
jastify itself and make real progress, some 
strong, courageous and great-souled 
people must make a stand forthe highest 
:Jeal of humanity, whichis-human brother- 
hood and co-operation. Those who are- 
strong and able to fight must in the face 
of aggression refuse both to 
the aggressors as well as to fight the 
pedple to which the aggressors belong. 
If war ever ceases to exist as a civilised 
custom, it will not be because of militarism 
Jrevailing agaiust militarism, nor merely 
oecause of Hague conferences instituting 
‘nternational tribunals and formulating 
international laws. Nations must. be pre- 
pared to suffer and sacrifice in order that 
peacé and good will may reign among 
men, The way to human perfection is the 
same fcr nations as for individuals. For 
a people, as for an individual, the highest 
good is neither mere existence nor worldly 

` prosperity. It is to pursue the ideal which 
can be perceived when the soul is freed 
from passion, prejudice and self-interest. 





Russian official message states that- 


submit to ` 


“Spain ; and fed there till wanted. 


The spirit of a Mahavira, a Buddha, a 
Christ, a Chaitanya, must fill the soul and 
life of a people as a whole before it can 
know the truth and live the truth and be 
saved thereby. If the crucifixion of the 
ideal Christ has won for- the Christ-ideal, 
if not for the Christ of history, the homage 
of souls innumerable, it is ouly the’ cruci- 
fixion of a Christ-nation that can win for 
it the true leadership of mankind. 

If those who are menaced decide neither 
to submit nor to fight, though they may 
have the necessary ‘strength and courage to 
wage wai, they. may lose their property - 
and liberty and be subjected to inhuman 
oppression and extermination ; but when 
the hour for dispassionate and. enlightened 
judgment comes they would be. sure to be 
recogaised as a people who had found 
their soul and had .-the strength and- 
courage to follow its promptings. The 
true Immortals among men are they who 
loved, not they’: who hated. And truly 
immortal among the Peoples of the earth 


. will be they who will suffer for the love of 
‘their Fellow-Peoples. - 


Fellowship of Peasants. 

The Russia revolutionaries say: “We 
tefuse to fight against Austrian and 
German peasants like ourselves.” In mak- 
ing this declaration, they recognise the 
indentity’ ofinterests -of all peoples: This 


. was recognised by Carlyle when he wrote 
ia his Sartor Resartus : f 


“What, speaking in quite unofficial language, is the 
net purport and upshot of war? Lo my own know- 
ledge, tor eximple, there dwell and toil, in the British 
village of Dumdrudge, ` usually some five hundred 
souls. From these, by certain ‘Natural Enemies’ > of 
the French, there are successively “selected, during 
the ‘French war, say thirty able- bodied men ; 
Dumdrfldge, at her own expense, has suckled and 
nursed ‘them ; she has, not without difficulty and 
sorrow, fed them up to manhood, and even trained 


them to crafts, so that one can weave, another build, 


another hammer, and’ the weakest can stand under 
thirty stone avoirdupois. Nevertheless, amid much 
weeping and sorrowing, they-are selected ; all dressed 
in red ; and shipped away, at the public charges, 
some two thousand miles, or say only to the south of 
And now to that 
same spit in the south of Spain, are, thirty similar 
French artisans, from a French Dumdrudge, in like 
manner wending : ull at length, after infinite effort, 











NOTES 


the two parties come into actual juxtaposition ; and 
Thirty stands fronting Thirty, each with a gun in his 
hand. Straightway the word ‘Fire ? is given ; and 
they blow the souls out of one another; and in the 
place of sixty brisk useful craftsmen, the world has 
sixty dead carcasses, which jt must bury, and anew 
j shed tears for. Had these men any quarrel? Busy as 
the Devil is, not the smallest ! They lived far enough 
apart ; were the entirest strangers ; nay, in so widea 
Universe, there was even, unconsciou-ly, by Com- 
merce, some mutual helpfulness between them. How 
then? Simpleton ! their Governors had fallen out: 
“and, instead of shooting one another, had the cunning 
to make these poor blockheads shoot —Alas, so it is 
in Deutschland, and hitherto in all other lands ; still 
as of old, ‘what devilry soever kings do, the Greeks 
must pay the piper |’ ” 


War to end War. 

Mr. Lloyd George and other British 
Statesmen have said that this is a war to 
end war. Now, if war be ended, will hero-' 
ism too disappear from the earth ? Cer- 
tainly not. There is not less heroism in 
those who save, in plague epidemics for 
example, than in those who fight. And 
“moral equivalents of war’, as William 
James puts it, will continually be discover- 
ed. . A 


Heart of Russia. ; 


The New York Times writes :— sate 

“We are dark and ignorant, and the educated 
people have always deceived us,” Russian soldiers 
have said over and over again, so our Petrograd 
correspondent informs us. There is, indeed .some- 
thing of the pathetic in the, case of these groping 
masses, with whom we grow impatient sometimes 
because of their reaction to the first influences that 
come upon them. Perhaps we shall understand them 
better if we attend to some of the anecdotes of the 
revolution that are now coming out in the French 
press. 

Take, for instance, the story told by M. de Flers, 
associate editor of the Figaro, who is with the Russian 
troops in Rumania. One of those soldiers’ meetings 
which have been fashionable under “the new disci- 
pling” ended in a rush of the men to a channel 
between two lakes, where nets kept the fish. from 
passing into the larger lake,-in which it would be 
more difficult to net them. They began to pull out 
and destroy the barriers and nets, crying, “Liberty 
for the fish ™? When some of their officers tried to 
interfere, a non-commissioned officer explained : 

“Fish are God’s creatures like men, and have the 
same right to liberty. But ime. can talk and so have 
mide the revolution, while fish are dumb and can 
never make theirs. 
them, because it is contrary to nature to pen them up 
in order to capture them easily and kill them.” 


On this the American Editor observes: 
“Something very lovable and engaging 
about this kind of mind. But itis a little 
unfair to expect it to grapple in a large 
way with large public questions.” May 


It is therefore our duty-to aid . 


- families. 
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be: but we find in the hearts of these un- 
sophisticated Russians kinship with our 
Mahavira and Buddha who felt for all 
creatures. - 


Another Russian Anecdote. 
The same paper gives the following :— 
Take, tco,.the incident narrated by M. Nadeau of 


‘the Temps, about. how the workmen in a factory 


waited upon the engineers and informed them that in 
view of the new order of things they must go down 
into the mines and work like the rest. Then followed 
this colloquy ; 

The Engineers—And who will do our work ? 

The Workmen—Some of us will take turns in your 
offices. 

Bur what will you do there ? 

The same as you do—sit around, sharp pencils, 
and sn.oke cigarettes, 

How many of the Imperial Services 
officers ir India should go to Russia to 
learn home truths ?. - 

The next anecdote clinches the lesson of 
the one printed above. 

In the same spirit; the founder and curator of the 
Ethnographic Museum at Petrogard reports that the 
care-takers and cleaners there have petitioned the 
Government for the suppression of his office, on the 
ground “that a curator is useless in a museum, that he 
does nothing and costs money, as they who carry the 


keys, wield the feather brcoms, and clean the floors, 
are the real curators,” ` i 


Allowances for Detenus. 

From the official replies given to ques- 
tions asked in the Bengal Council relating 
to the grant of maintenance allowances to 
detenus, the public have learned that such 
allowances are not given as a matter of 


course ; the detenus have to plead poverty 


and beg for them, before they are granted. 
In this respect their position is more humi- 
liating than that of convicts, who get 
their food and clothing in jail without 
begging. 

Those detenus whose families are, or 
are supposed to be, well-to-do, have to 
maintain these unfortunate meu. This 
means that though the families are depriv- 


_ed of the earnings or other help which the 


internees used to render them in their state 
of comparative freedom, they are obliged 
to spend money for their maintenance. 
Thus it amounts to a fine inflicted on the 
When there is sufficient proof 
against aman belonging to a well-to-do 
family to enable the police to prosecute 
him in a law court and get him punished, 
he alone is punished, not his family. But 
when there is no proof against sucha man, 
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when he is a mere suspect, or when there 
‘is. insufficient evidence. against him, and 
therefore he cannot be ‘brought beforea 
judge for trial and convicted, what 
happens? Why, he himself is punished by 
being deprived of his -freedom, possibly 
ill-treated by police underlings and kept 
for some time in a-solitary cell, and his 
‘amily also are punished, as they have to 
vay a fine in the shape of his maintenance 
expenses. Briefly put, it comes to this: 
in some cases where, if there were sufficient 
evidence, only one man would have been 
punished, more. persons are punished be- 
cause either there is no proof or such iso- 
called proot as ‘would not be acceptable in 
a law-court ! i : 


Help for Detenus and, their Families. 


In this connection. we draw the promi- 
nent attention of our readers, particularly 
those in Bengal, to the following passage 
in the letter which Abadi Bano Abdul Ali 
Begum mother of Mr.. Mohamed Ali 
wrote.to Mrs. Annié Besant in vindication. 
of her sons :— ' 


Is' it not a blot on our patriotism that even after 
nearly 3 years of the rigorous working of a hateful Act 6 
we have no organisation that maintains a record of 
all interned persons, of the places where they -are 
interned, of the directions in which their-I:barties have’ 
been restricted, of the-additional restrictions imposed 
for the most part without any reason being assigned, 
of the subsistence allowances fixed for them, of the 
families they hare to maintain thereon, and of the 
additional assistance they need to keep up anything 
like’the standard of living to which they were used 
before their internments, but whch is, so far ds we can 
judge, habitually ignored by Government in ‘fixing 
their subsistence allowances. The maintenance, of 
such a record, the’collection of funds for the relief of 
the interned and their. families including the. proper 
education of their children, the provision of such legal 
assistance as they may need to° make any representa- 
tions to Government, and generally keeping in touch 
with them with a view to cheer them upin the ab- 
normally depressing conditions of internment and 
exile, and to save them from the abuse of authority by 
local officials who are sometimes even more incensed 
against them than the Government that in'erned them 
and are constantly desirous of invposing’ further restric- 
tions by means of executive interpretation and secret 
official pressure on the perple~of the locality—these 
seein to me mosf urgently called for, and i cannot 
think that there are any insurmountab'e difficulties in 
the way of creating and maintaining such an organisa- 
tion. Along with this we may, of course, take such 
steps as we think proper to secire the release.of the 


interned, whether by- appealing to the law courts 
or to the Ex<ccutive itself or to tbe British 


Parliament and public or by appealing to our own 
people to share the sufferings of the interned in their 
hundreds of thousands. As I have said, my sons are 


t 
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luckily able to get such assistance as they need ; but 
others are not equally fortunate, and it is particularly 
to them that we should extend a helping hand. They 
have not figured prominently in public life, and while 
we agitate for the few public men that kave suffered 


for their public activities, these men, unknown to fame 
ate apt to be forgotten, although perhaps their suffer: 
ings.are even greater, and no less undeserved... ~ 

Bengal at present presents the sorry 
spectacle of two parties calling each other | 
liars., Why not both parties concentrate 
their attention on real service to the 
country ? 

Swedes to abritrate in Finnish Civil War. 

A very welcome piece of news has been 
cabled by Reuter to the effect that the 
parties in Finland who were engaged in 
civil war, have agreed to accept the media- 
tion of the Swedes, and the latter on their 
part have consented to arbitrate. War, 
as Mr. Lloyd George recently said, is. a 
relic of barbarism ; arbitration is a civilised 
method. No peoples should fight before 
they have had recourse to arbitration. , 

Scotland and Civil Service Competition. | 

Scotland, says the Hindu, continues to | 
protest against .certain recommendations 
of the Public Services Commission in 
regard to age limit and early specialisa- 
tion. In mail week, the Glasgow University 





‘submitted a strongly worded memoran- 


dum on the subject, a summary of which is 
now before us. -In regard to age limit, 
the memorandum lays emphasis on the 


fact that there is not the same chance ofa 


sound election by choosing from boys as 


‘by choosing from young men. 


“The present system,” it says, ‘eliminates the moral 
weakling and the spoon-fed prodigy, while no school 
examination could doso Only a perverted ingenuity 
would try to test in school-boys such intellectual 
qualities as the powers of reflection, of reasoning, and 
of criticism on‘ life and its standards and institutions, 
By universal consent these qualities are looked for at 
a later date, and the studies in which they find 
theoretical expression—logic, moral philosophy, eco- 
nomics, the theory of social and political relations, 
and even history—are reserved for a more mature 
and balancedostage of mental development. Quite 
logically the Commission cuts them all (except his- 
tory) out of its scheme of examination. Bub the 
necessity for doing so is the chief condemnation of 
the.scheme. No qualities should count for more in 
the work of an Indian Civil servant.” 

Discussing the proposed method of selec- 
tion, says our contemporary, the memo- 


~ randum points out that the scheme clearly 


putsa heavy premium on early and — 
narrow specialism. Here is the vigorous 
conclusion of the memorandum :— 


o 
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“The truth is that the Commission in its desire to 
send out to India skilled civilian craftsmen is grasp- 
ing the shadow and throwing away the substance, 
making expert clerks, petty lawyers, good linguists 


All this were well if the greater things were not sacri-' 


ficed for it. Fut here they are saciificed— irom first 
o last ; and the nation cannot affoid that its premier 
service should be thus served. We may fail in India 


bring to its political evolution ; we shall fail without 
excuse if we se: d out the narrow-minded, ill-educated 
smart youngster of the type depicted, who is to be put, 
the Cummission says, in a position of responsibility 
ata ccmparatively ear y age.” : 


Teacher’s Strike at Surat. 


More than a month ago 671 teachers in 
Surat district went on strike on account 
of their starvation wages. We have not 
been able to learn what happened to 
them.. Everywhere teachers are very 
scantily paid, the lowest grade earning less 
than cooks, peons and coolies. Itisa real 
grievance and ought to be remedied at 
once. It isa suicidal policy to pay teach- 
ers utterly inadcquate salaries. 


Our Circulation. 
Some of our friends seem to be under the 


with the best brains and the best education we can’ 


impression that the monthly circulation of . 


the Modern Review must be at least 10,000 
copies. The fact is we print only 5,000 
copies a month. In 1916 we printed 
3500 copies. Not a volume is lelt. In 
1917 we-printed 4500 copies. Not one 
complete set is left. Ifwe deserve a larger 
circulation and more advertisements, we 
shall certainly have both in course of time. 


Discreditable Conduct. 


Wedoall we can to defend our young 
men from any unmerited slur cast on 
their name. We fecl ashamed, therefore, to 
read the following in a Caleutta Christian 
paper :— 7 f 

One sad accompaniment of some of the many 
meetings held in Calcutta we record with very great 
regret, and that was the undisciplined and un- 
mannerly conduct of many Calcutta students. On 
two occasions because the hall was so crowded that 


all who wished to be present could not enter the hall,- 


those outside of set purpose made it impossible for 
the meeting to beheld in the Nall. Ou one of the 
occasions a distinguished Indian lady was the speaker 
and the crowd of students outside deliberately drown- 
ed her voice in. ordersto force her to address the 
meeting outside. It is unnecessary to speak with 


condemnation of such deplorable conduct, so grave is. 


the slur it must seem to bring upon the value of the 
education given in the university of which they are 


members. - : 
The Humour of Boyhood. 
, The headmaster of Eton College, Eng- 
land, contributes tothe Nineteenth Cen- 


> 


tury some good stories illustrative of “The 
Humor o? Boyhood.” Here is an example: 
:“‘Trace the growth of the power of Parlia- 
ment during the. time. of the Tudors.” 
Answer: ‘Inthe reign of Elizabeth the 
Commons were always petitioning the 
Sovereign to marry: a thing they would 
not have dreamt of doing in the time of 
Henry the Eighth.” 


A Western on Western Civilisation. 


The Rev. R. J. Campbell writes in his 
book-eatitled “A Spiritual Pilgrimage” : 

“foam convinced that our present materialistic 
civilisation is largely a failure because it exalts the 
machine at the expense ofthe man. It can give no 
coherent account of itself. If one were to ask what 
the purpose bf civilization is nowadays there could be 
no obvious and ready answer—-none at any rate, that 
could be expressed in terms of spirit, We have 
been for so long engaged in exploiting the mater:al 
resources of tie, world we live in that we have largely 
forgotten to enquire for what life itself was given us, 
As Alfred Russel Wallace points out in his book, 
‘The Wonderful Century’, civilized man has madea 
greater advance in the acquirement of power over 
nature during the last fifty years or so than during 
the two thousand years preceding. To what has it 
all come? Has there been anything Ike a com- 
mensurate moral advance, or even an appreciab e 
increase in the sum of human happiness ? It may be 
gravely doubted. The war is the Nemesis of our 
vain imaginings. We have pursued material goad 
with a zest and a whole-hearted absorption unpre- 
cedented in the history of the race and now that 
very aptitude s destroying us. Science has turned 
“procuress to the lords of hell,” and is filling the 
world with gvief and despair. Never was devilisn 
ingenuity expended in the business of killing and 
maiming men as now; never were its fell effects so 
widespread and altogether appalling in their fiendish- 
ness. Truly, as Dr.- Richard Glover of Bristol said 
many years ago, theré is something sinister about 
civilization.” Pp. 138-139, “A Spiritual Pilgrimage” 
by R. J. Campbell. ` 3 i 

“In a sense this war is the inevitable outcome of the 
ideals» whereby Western civilizition has been living, 
shows what it trusted in, and demonstrates its lack 
of spiritual consciousness ; in another sense it may 
mean the rectification of these, Are we being saved 
by fire ?” /éid., p. 239. 

The above passages have not been 
quoted to enable every worldling among 
us to feel that he is superior to every 
Western man and woman. A man isto 
be judged not by the ideals of the best 
men of his country, dead or living, but by 
the ideals to which his own life bears 
witness. Most of us are as materialistic 


as most westerners, with this difference 
that we are ieebly and languidly materia. 
listic on a small scale, whilst they are 
strongly and energetically materialistic 
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ona large scale. The character of Indian 
civilisation may be spiritual. But the real 
question is, are we living up to it ? ; 
‘It should also‘be considered whether we 
are as ready as Western idealists are to 
admit our fault and reform ourselves. 


Caste in England. 

-The Rev. R. J. Campbell writes in “A 
Spiritual Pilgrimage’ that in Ireland 
“There was none of the caste distinction 
that is so tenacious in England’! (p. 10). 
Of caste feeling in England he gives the, 
following example: 

“When Mr, Keir Hardie and a few of his associates 
representing the Independent Labour Party, then in 
its infancy, came up (to Oxford) to address a meeting 
to explain their policy toa University audience, they 
were insulted, mobbed, and: finally ducked. rhis 
disgraceful method of dealing with the exponents of 
unpopular causes was all too common in Oxford at 
that time and other times too, fur that matter!” p. 118. 

We have more than once before shown 
that in many western countries, including 
Great Britain, there are class distinctions 
similar to, though not identical with, 
caste in India. These have not stood in 
the way of those countries developing 
more and more perfect democratic institu- 
tions. So the existence of easte in Índia 
eannot bar our right to begin our jouraey 
towards the goal of democracy ;~what 
- Indian Home Rulers want at present do 
not amount to more than this right to take 
the first steps. That is what Englishmen 
wotld do well to bear in mind. 

At the same time Indians ought to 
understand that the democratic West is 
democratic, oot because of, but in spite.of, 
caste, and that caste feeling is giving 
way to democratic equality there. What 
is bad in our country does not be- 
come good if we can discover that there is 
something like it in the West. Moreover, 
caste in England is different from caste in 
India in many important respects. British 
caste is not a socio-religious institution, it 
is not rigidly hereditary, there is no notion 
of “religious” or “ceremonial? purity or 
impurity associated with it. There is no- 
insuperable obstacle in the way of any 


native of Great Britain becoming a priest . 


ora peer; and, as a matter of fact, every 
year many persons become priests and 


lords whose ancestors did not belong to 

those classes. : - I 
Proposed Abolition of Liquor. 

At the meeting of the Imperial Legisla- 
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tive Council held at Delhi on February 20 
last, Mr. B. N. Sarma .moved a resolution 
about the abolition of liquor and intoxi- 
cating drugs. He did not urge immediate 
abolition. He only wanted Government 
to declaretotal prohibition as the ultimate 
goal of its policy. Twenty members voted 
for and 33 against the resolution. Drink- 
ing is prohibited in the Hindu, Buddhist, 
Jaina, Musalman and Sikh scriptures, and 
is not a general social practice among the 
followers of any of these religions. Some 
classes drink openly but they belong to 
the lower orders of the people. In any - 
case, it is only the small minority who, 
drink. Itis quite possible and easy, there- 
fore, to work towards the goal of total 
prohibition in India. In many States of 
the United States of America, total prohi- 
bition has worked successfully. It is to be 
borne in mind that drinking was in these 
States, as generally in the West, a general 
social-habit. Sir Hamilton Grant argued 
that Mr. Sarma's resolution was ‘‘cal- 
culated to make already a sad world sad- 
der.” Had. these States become sad ? Did 
Russia become sad when Vodka was’ 
abolished ? Did France become sad when 
absinthe was abolished? Mr. Fagan 
maintained that “the results of the condi- 
tions entailed by the war are without 
parallelin the world’s history, and was 
therefore no argument for normal times.” 
But it is not true that prohibition has been 
sought to be enforced only during the 
present war. In the United States it 
began to be enforced in many States long 
before the year 1914. In an article headed 
“The World-war against Alcohol’ con- 
tributed ky Mr. Henry Carter to the 
British Review of Reviews for October 
1915, the writer says : “The drink question 
has stirred Britain again and again during 
the War. Every one knowsthat. Is it as 
generally known that this is part of a 
world-movement against Alcohol? Such 
a movement was well under way before 
the War.” Mr. Carter then says what 
various civilised. countries are doing to 
scotchand ultimately to kill that insidious 
serpent, alcohol. ‘‘France has suppressed 
absinthe with a strong hand. Prohibition 
is no mere matter of the law. Stocks of 
the absinthe weed are seized and burned.” 
Other details follow. The article contains 
brief accounts of what has been done in 
Italy, Russia, Great Britain, Australia, 
Canada, Germany, Austria, Turkey, Swit- 
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zerland, Denmark, Sweden, and the United 
States. Mr, Carter concludes his article 
by saying :— : 

“When the whole civilised world turns against the 
liquor habit in War time, itis more than venture- 
some speculation to assert that, with the return of 
peace, a drastic overhauling of liquor’ laws will mark 
the domestic policy of the great nations.” 


r 
‘ 


Antinarcotic Law in America, 

It is not merely against liquor that 
social workers in the West have turned 
their attention. The use of all kinds of 
narcotic and intoxicating drugs, too, has 
been sought to be restricted only to ‘their 
medicinal purposes. For example, the res- 
trictions imposed:by the Harrison Antinar- 
cotic Law in America are more severe than 
the regulations designed for the same pur. 
pose in any other country. It was conse- 
quently fared that the new law would be 
followed by a large growth in the clandes- 
tine trafic in narcotic drugs. But expe- 
rience has dissipated this fear and the 
results have surpassed the most sanguine 
expectations. ‘During the period in which 
it has been in force, there has been no sen- 
sible increase in the smuggling of the class 
of drugs which the Act was designed to 
control.” The distribution of opium, mor- 
phine and cocaine has been strictly limited 
to the quantities required for legitimate - 
medicinal purposes. For more details of 
this American law vide the Modern Review 
for September, 1916, p. 841. For a sum- 
mary of Mr, Carter’s article referred to in 
the previous note, vide the Modern Review 
for December, 1915, pp. 588-90. 

Why should not opium, cocaine and 
other poisons be sold only under the same 
conditions as are imposed in America? 
Mammon-worship is bad for the state as 
well as for the individual. 


Alarming Increase of Excise Revenue 

in India. 

A paragraph in this year’s January 
number of Abkari says that “the revenue 
derived by the Indian Government from the 
sale of intoxicants rose from £1,561,000 in 
1874-5 to £8,498,000 in 1915-16, the 
annual yield having been more than quin- 
tupled in forty years!’ This is very 
alarming. If India were self-ruling, we 
would certainly succeed in enforcing total 
prohibition, in spite of the opposition ofthe 
few Indian members of council who may 
themselves be given to drinking. In the 
meantime, we should do what Sir Dinshaw ; 
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Wacha said in his speech in support oi Ar. 
Sarma’s resolution: ‘Let us try-our best 
to brirg about the reform ourselves ince- 
pendently of the Government.” 
Regrettable Inconsistency. 
In tie course of the debate on Mr. 


-Sarma’s liquor abolition . resolution Mr. 


Surendranath Banerjea is reported to have 
said + 

He was a bit of a partisan in the present questicn. 
He was a teetotaler. He knew some of India’s nest 
illustrious men fell victims to the evil. He refered o 
the campaign against “outstill” system in Bengal. Mr. 
Sarma’s resolution embodied an ideal which could Le 
attained, The resolution, he. maintained, was net 
nebulous. There should be a progressive ‘movemert 
towards the attainment of the ideal. 

- That Mr. Banerjea is himself a teetc- 
taler and opposed to drinking is wel- 
known. That he wants prohibition his 
speech shows. It is, therefore, to be regret- 
ted that the Bengalee, which is edited and 
owned by him, publishes advertisements o% 
alcoholic liquors. The very issue (dacvec 
February 22, second edition) which con- 
tains a report of the liquor debate, con 
tains also a prominent advertisement oi 
whisky (p.2) and another big advertise 
ment of brandy (p. 4). A teetotaler shoulc 
not publish such advertisements. 

Babu Motilal Ghosh is also a teetotaler. 
He might therefore have crowed over the 
Bengalee's lapse, as is his wont, but untor- 
tunately the Amrita Bazar Patrika, too, in 
spite ofits Vaishnavism and its friendsrip 
with and admiration for the late Mr. W. S. 
Caine, publishes advertisements of intoxt- 
cating liquors. For proof, see page 5 of 
its issue for February 20, and you will 
find just below Reuter’s telegrams a big 
advertisement of brandy. This should be 
stopped. 


Medical Opinion on Alcohol and 
‘Intoxicating Drugs. 

This year’s January number of Abkari 
publishes a very important pronouncement 
on the evil eftects of alcohol, cocaine, 
opium, bhang, ganja, &c., by European 
and Indian medical men of distinction. 
It runs as follows i 

It has been proved by careful scientific experi- 
ments and confirmed by experience that :— | 

rt. Alcohol, cocaine, SERENE ae drugs 
Ş ar ania char a $ . 

p ha a. P oira use of, these is harmfa, 
especially in tropical countries like India. ‘They are 
of no avail permanently to relieve physical and 


mental strain, 
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3. Those who confine themselves to non-alco- 
hole drinks,and who avoid the use of intoxicating 
dregs are cipabie of more endurance, and are better 
abie to resist infection and disease. 

4. Alcohol is in many cases injurious to the next 
generation, especially through its favouring influence 
upoa venereal disease. ` 

5. Alcohol aggravates the evils of famine. 

6. Alcohol is useless as a preventive of plague. 

7 Alcohol lowers the resisting power of the 
body against the parasites of malaria and the 
rricrobes of tuberculosis. = > 

8 All that has been said applies with equal force 
to opium and intoxicating drugs. 

o, We therefore appeal to the people of India to 


ma.atain and extend the practice of total abstinence 
as enjoined upon them by their religious and social 


obligations, ; 
This pronouncement is signed by 


Ea] 


=. J. H. Evatt, C.B. M.D., Surgeon-General ; 
alfed Pearce Gonld, K C.V.O, M.S. (Vice-Chancellor 
cf the University of London); ©. W:. Saleeby, M.D. 
F.R.S. (Edin); Frederic Treves, 6G.C.V.0., LED., 
TLCS. (Sergeant Surgeon-in-Ordinary to the King) ; 
G. Sims Woodhead, M.D., LUD, F.2S, (Edin.), (Pro- 
fessor of Pathology at the University of Cambridge), 
Lieut-Col. R.A.M.C.; Bhalchandra Krishna, KT., L.M. 
(Bembay) ; Jivraj N. Mehta, M.D, M.R.C.P. (London), 
\Bcmbay) ; David C.-Mutho, M.D, F.R.GS., LR C.P., ` 
Chief Physician, Mendip Hills .Sanatorium’; Arthur 


` Laakester, M.D. (London), (Special Tuberculosis In- 


qu ry—India) ; H. J. Walter Barrow, Colonel, (Late 
P.M.0., 3rd +Lahore) Division ;' V. H. Rutherford. 
ua, M.B (Cantab); J. K. Adhya, mx. (Calcutta), 
M. R. C S., M. RC. P., (Assistant. Resident M. O. 
London Temperance Hospital); D. Warliker, 
IM S, Lieut-Col.; Nilratan Sircar, M. a., M. D., 
F.C. Va (Member, Bengal Legislative Council) ; 
Crunilal Bose, 1.5.0., M.B., F.C S., F.C.Vv., (Offy. Chemi- 
ca. Examiner, Bengal, and Professor of Chemistry, 
Medical College, Calcutta) ; S. K. Mullick, M.S) M.D., 
Edin.) (Principal, National Medical College of India ; 
Senior Physician, King’s College Hospital, Caleutta); 
B C. Ghose, M.a. (Cal), M.A, M.B, BC. (Cuntab.) 
(Ehysician to and Lecturer, on Medicine, Albert Victor 
Hospital ; University Lecturer in Experimental Phy- 
sidlogy, Calcuttay; H. N. Ghosh, wp, F.C V. 
(Teacher of Materia Medica, Cuimpbell Medical 
School, and Physician, Campbell, Hospital Calcatta) ; 
B. ©. Roy, B.A. M D. (Cal.), M.R.CP. (London), FRCS. 
(Eng,), F.C.v. (Fellow of the Royal Society of Medi- 
cne (London) ; -Lecturer, Campbell Medical School 
aad Hospital) ; U. N. Brahmachari, M.a., M.D.. Ph. D, 
F.c.v. (Fellow of the Royal Society of Medicine 
(aondon) ; Teacher of Medicine, Campbell Medical 
School, and Physician, Campbell Hospital, Calcutta) ; 
D. N. Maitra, MB. (Resident Surgeon, Mayo 
Hospital, Calcutta) ; P. K. Acharji, MA. M.B. (Cal- 
cutta) ; Paras Ram Sharma, L.M s (Nat.) (Gold Meda- 
Ist, Ferozepore); James M. Macphail, M.A. MD. 
(Bamdah) ; Ernest F. Neve, M.D., F.R.CS.E, (Mission 
Hospital, Kashmir) ; W. J. Wanless, M.D (Physician- 
m-charge, Mission Hospital, Miraj}; M.S. Mullick, 
L.R CP, & S, (Edin. ) (Allahabad) ; $. D. Basu, Major 
Lus, (Retd.) (Allahabad); M. C. Tandon, LMS. 
(Late Vice-Chairman Municipal Board, Allahabad) ; 
G. C. Bose, M.B. (Allahabad) ; A. C. Mitra, M.D. (Alla-, 
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habad) ; J. N. Bhattacharyya, 4.8. (Allahabad); S. Das 
Gupta, L. M. & s. (All2zhabad) ; A. C. Banerji, LMS, 
(Calcutta) ; B. Dutt, L.M.S. (Allahabad) ; M. C. Dutta, 
L. M. S. (Allahabad) ; S. C. Banerji, L m.s. (Calcutta) 
(Allahabad) ; P. K. Banerji, L. M.S. (Allahabad) ; 
B. Chatterjee, M.B (Calcutta) (Allahabad); M. N. 
Ohd edar, L.M.S., Rai Bahadur (Retired Civil Surgeon, 
Lucknow) ; Beliram, Rai Bahadur (Senior Asst. Sur- 
geon Retired ; Hon, Physician King Edward Hospital, 
Lahore) ; Diwan Ali, L.M.S., Khan Bahadur (Civil Sur- 
geon, Multan) ; Diwan Sing Dugal, Sardar Bahadur 
(Offg. Civil Surgeon, Dera Ghazi Khan); Balkishan 
Kaul, V.H.A.S, L.M.S., Rai Bahadur (Lahore) ; Hira- 
lal, L.M.S., Rai Sahib (Hon. Surgeon, King Edward Me- 
morial Hospital, Punjab) ; P. V. Tharanee, M.C.H.S., 
L M.S. (Hom.) (Karachi) ; C, Fernandes, M.D. (Brux ), 
F.c.p.s. (Bom.), L.M. &s., J. P. (Member, Bombay 
Legislative Council; Lecturer on Skin Diseases, 
Grant Medical, College) ; B. H. Nanavatty, F.R.CS, 
(Edin.), L.M, & S, Khan Bahadur (Fellow and Exa- 
miner, University of Bombiy ; President, Medical 
Society, Ahmedabid); M. G. Deshmukh, B.Sc., 
BA, M.D, J. P. (Bombay); E. D. Bana, MB, 
M.R C.S., D.P.H. (Bombay); R. B. Bilimoria, 
B.A, M.D. (Bom.), Senior Medical Officer, Belair 
‘San, for Consumptives); N. D. Chhatrapati, 
L.M. and S, (Late Teacher of Anatomy and Physio- 
logy, R. J. Medical School, Ahmedabad ; Principal, 
Victoria Memorial School for the Blind, Bombay), 
D. P. Sethna, M.D., L.R.C.P, Ophthalmic Surgeon 
(Late ilon. Asst. Physician, J. J. Hospital, Bombay) ; 
Jhanghir K. Daji, L.M. and S. (Bom.), Khan Bahadur 
(Bombay) ; D. A. d’Monte, M.D., F.C P.S. (Fellow of the 
University of Bombay); A. P. Bacha, LM. & S8. 
(Bom.), M.B., B.S. (Lond.) F.R.C.S. (Eng.) (Bombay) ; 
N. K. Kallianivalla, L.M. & S, G.B.v.c (Fellow of the 
University of Bombay; Chief Medical Officer 
Navanagar State, Jamnagar); K. E. Dadachanji, 
L.M. & S. J. P. (Bombay) ; Kajabally V. Patel, M.D., 
F.c P.S. (Bombay) ; A. G. Vigas, L. M. & S, P. C. P. S. 
(Kombiy) ; Phirozshaw B. Motivala, L.M. & s. 
(Surgeon, Takhtsinbji Hospital, Bhavnagar State); 
S. S. Batliwali, Lu. & s. (Bombay) ; K. S. Mhaskar, 
M.D., MA. “BSC. D.P.H. (Bombay); Jehangir J. 
Cursetji, M.D., L.R.C. P., L.M., F R,S.M. (Lond ), T.M. & S. 
(Bom.); D. J. Edal Behram, p.M. & S, F.RG.S. 
(Surat) ; Kedar Nath, L.R.C.P, & s. (Edin), L F.P.S. 
(Glas.)}, 1M. (Dublin). - f 


A Health record. 


Last year it was said of the health of 
Caleutta : 


The health of the city during 1916 has 
remarkably good. 

The number of deaths registered during the year 
was 22,098, or 24°7 per mille calculated on the census 
population of 1911. “This is the lowest death-ratel 
ever recorded in Calcutta. The lowest rate previously 
registered was 27.2 in 19I” ‘ 


This year The Empire writes as 
follows : 


Further congratulations to Dr. Crake on‘breaking ` 
a record two years running—one in 1916 when the 
death rate was the lowest ever recorded at 24.7 per 
thousand ; a second in 1917 when the rate was further 
lowered to 23.8—against the quinquennial average 


been 











of 27.8 per thousand. This means a saving of 3,500 
lives in the year. A further excellent result of Dr. 
Crake’s work is that the infantile mortality rate in 
19t7 was the lowest ever recorded in Calcutta 
since proper records were kept. It is worth while 
recording that Calcuttas death rate last year 
is less than that of London (248); Birming- 
ham (25.8): Bristol (27.3); Ghesterfield (27.1); 
Dudley (27.69); Edmonton (27.2) ; , Gateshead 
(30.12); Great Grimsby (27.38) ; Hartlepool (25.8) ; 
Harwhich (25.1) ; Hedon -(26.7) ; Hull (24.8); Man- 
chester (25.6) ; Mansfielu (28.6) ; Muiddlesborough 
(30.87); Liverpool (27.9); St. Helens (32.1) ; and 
numerous other towns and cities in Britain as 
recorded in ‘Whitaker’s Almanac” for 1917, Bravo 
Doctor ! Go ahead and do the hat trick. 


As the processes of putrefaction, sup- 
puration, fermentaion, &c., start sooner 
in the tropics than in colder regions, and as 
flies, fleas, mosquitosand disease germs are 
more plentiful in hot than in cold climates 
to attain a lower death-rate in calcutta 
than in many British cities is really a 
creditable performance. Dr. Crake is cer- 
tainly entitled to praise. Butas he could 
not have obtained the good result tbat he 


has without the co-operation of the muni- ' 


cipal commissioners and the rate-payers, 


it ought not be said, as Anglo-Indian jour- 


nalists and others too often assert, that our 
country is unhealthy because of the pecu- 
liar obstructiveness of our countrymen 
and inspite of the marvellous zeal and 
activity of the British authorities in the 
matter of sanitation. The fact is, all over 
the world people dislike restrictions, and 
our obstructiveness is not grester_ than 
it is elsewhere. i 
Calcutta’s record is remarkable also for 
another reason. Our country, including 
our cities, is much poorer than England. 
And modern sanitation is a very costly 
affair, That Calcutta compares favorably 
with many cities in wealthy England must 
therefore he due in part to the greater per- 
sonal cleanliness, sobriety and self-restraint 
of our people, both Hindu and Musalman. 
Those among our countrymen who think 
that all Europeans at “Home” must be as 
cleanly as the prosperous sahibs they see 
in India, require the reminder in Mr. Park- 
er’s China (Murray) that ‘there is hardly 
any country in the world where the work- 
ing classes seem to dress so dirtily as in 
England.” Itis far from our intention to 
suggest that we and our houses and lanes 
and streets are what they ought to be. Cer- 
tainly not. Weare as much against undue 
selfcomplacence as against undue de- 
preciation. : 
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“A Matricidal City.” 


We quote below a paragraph from one 
of Dr. Crake’s Calcutta health reports. 


In 1914 there were 8 wards with female death 
rates of jo per mille and over ; in 1915, there were 3 
and in 1916, onlytwo. Iam stillof opinion that the 
observance of the purdah system, ina great city, is 
very largely responsible. As I have repeatedly 
pointed out, this custom not only involves the constant 
exposure of women to insanitary conditions but 
actually leads to the construction of illlighted and 
ill-ventilated buildings in order to secure priv.cy to 
the zenanı. 5 


There are some people who suspect that 
Indian social reformers call black white 
and waite black. As we happen to be 
classed among social reformers, we will 
quote the comments of the Hindoo Patriot, 
an orthodox Hindoo paper, on the death- 
rate of women in Calcutta. That paper 
says: 


“A Mazricidal city” such is the appellation that 
Prof. Geddes has given to Calcutta—a description 
of unenviable notoriety she must be adjudged to 
deserve in view of the fact of melancholy significance 
that the difference between the proportion of deaths 
amongst men and women in our midst is so abnormal- 
ly high. It is curious that Caleutta of all cities should 
have the v le reputation of sacrificing so many bright 
and lovely lives yearin and year out, which means a ter- 
tible loss t2 the efficiency of our homes. It is indeed, 
a deplorable feature of our civic life that the Angel of 
Death flaps his wings so persistently near about our 
womankind and takes away a precious toll, which is 
the deadly price we pay for the stolid disregard of the 
ordinary amenities of life that is writ large on our 
zenana. j 

The Health Officer of Calcutta sounds a note. of 
warning in his last Annual Report, which shoula set 
us seriously a-thinking. “The inversion of the nor- 
mal ratio between male and female deaths which is 
such a striking feature of the vital statistics of Cal. utta 
is another puzzle for the sanitarian unversed in local 
customs and conditions. It is a standing reproach 
to the city that the death-rate amongst women is 
over 50 per cent higher than amongst men.” We do 
not know if such a ghastly tale can be told ofany 
other city. The words should certainly give us pause 
to think and ponder over the causes that have 
brought about such a deplorable state of things. 
Slowly but steadily the wealth of our motherhood is 
being depleted away and unless something is don: to 
stem the tide betimes, the consequence will be such 
as we.tremEle to anticipate. 

In Calcatta, the death-rate amongst men last 
year was 241 per thousand and amongst women it 
was as high as 37.1. “The reason,” says the Health 
Officer, “is obvious. It is largely due to the olser- 
vance of the ‘purdah’ system in insanitary environ- 
ments.” Cr-ibbed, cabined and confined within the 
narrow walls of the zenana, it is no wonder that our 
women die premature death by thousands. The 
houses in tie Indian quarter, in their ridiculously 
small dimensions, their total “banishment of Gods 
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greatest gifts, light andair, the sickening stench. 


that alls the whole atmosphere, are far removed from 
the conception of decent habitations of men. They 
bear a striking family resemblance to-cages cr rat- 
burrows. It seems passing strange that condemned 
to those dark and cheerless places, our women go 
through life, having no larger interest in life than the 
care of husband and children, without showing a still 
more appalling figure in mortality among themselves. 
It is all very well to talk of “home, sweet home” but 

~ these cages are a misnomer for homes, disregarding 
in their construction the laws of God and man and 
keeping light and air far far away from their sur- 
roundings. What with premature motherhood, the 
exhausting care of an army of children of the joint- 
family, the chronic anemic condition -of our ladies, 
it is no wonder that death cries havoc among them. 
What again, with prodigious infant mortality that 
is the general rule among us and the awful rise in the 
death-rate of Our women, the prospect is anything 
but assuring for the future of our race. j 


The Hindoo Patriot condemns not mere- 
ly our city homes, but the women’s quar- 
ters'and their conditions of life through- 
out Bengal. i 


lz is worthy of note that in recent years, pol- 
monary complaints find a ready breeding-ground in 
the weak and anemic constitution of our womenfolk 
that lends itself peculiarly to the ravages of the 
tubercular germs, The frightful increase in the death- 
rate among the female population of- Bengal due to 
tuberculosis that obtrudes itself into our notice in the 
present times, must give us serious food for reflection. 
Want of fresh air and the light and heat of the sun, 
crowded conditions of life in narrow and cooped-up 
surroundings, insufficient food, have all combined to 
make our mothers, sisters, wives and daughters, 
already prey to the depredations of that fell disease, 
tuberculosis, which is fast becoming endemic among 
us as malaria. - . 


© 


Six Hours a Day. - 


In India wheré millions do not know 
throughout their lives what a full meal is, 
the ideal of six hours’ daily work being 
atle to provide all with healthy houses, 
sufficient food and school education, must 
appear like a dream, Butin England itis 
considered an attainable ideal. The New 
Hast (Tokyo) says: 


A British labour leader has now repeated the 
declaration of a great employer of labour, Lord 
Leverhulme (head of the big Soap firm of Lever Bro- 
thers), that if labour and capital would put their 
heads together and organize things properly, no one 
nezd work more than six hours a day. The labour 
leader adds on his own account that there is no 
necessity for anyone to work under the age of 16— 
which would certainly be a desirable thing—and no 
acult over 50 need work at all, There is no necessity, 
he goes on to say, ‘for anyone to be underfed, unedu- 
cated, or uphealtbily housed.” There can be no manner 
of doubt that this is the ideal that we must hold be- 
fore us but we are faced not only with the.problem of 
organizing labour and organizin capital, but of 
organizing leisure. The world is saficrieg terribly from 
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overwork ; everyone may” realize that. But if is 
none the Jess true, and it is much more difficult to 
realize, that the world is also suffering from the 
underworkers. . 

India certainly suffers from the under- 
workers and still more from the ‘no. 
work’’-ers. 


Indian and Chinese Methods of Teaching. 


In Village and Town Life in China (by 
¥.K. Leong and L. K. Tao, ‘Allen and 
Union, London ) it is stated : 

The old method of teaching is “individualistic,” 
for the tutor teaches each student separately accor- 
ding to his own standard; only occasionally do-we 
find two, or at most three, forming a class. Com- 
petition in the class disappears altogether; yet 
brilliant boys unbampered by the slow ones so that 
improvements may be made by leaps and ‘bounds, 
do turn up and distinguish themselves, 

Thisis also the old Indian method of 
teaching, still prevalent in the Sanskrit 
schools. It has many great advantages. 


The Rishis and Dr. Bose on the 
‘ Oneness of All That Is. 


Sir J. C. Bose has experimentally de- 
monstrated the unity that exists between 
the living and the non-living, between 
plant and animal. He is also fond of quot- 
ing the Sanskrit verse which says that one 
life runs through all that exists. During 
“his visit to Bombay a local weekly publish- 
ed a leader which seemed to suggest that 
Dr. Bose had only re-affirmed what our 
ancient. sages knew .and thus to minimise 
the value of his achievement. We do not of 
course know what exactly the writer of 
the leader meant to say. But it is good to 
bear in mind: what exactly the knowledge 
of the ancients amounted to. In July 1915, 
Dr. Brajendranath Seal, in speaking pub- 
licly of Dr. Bose’s discoveries, referred to 


certain. slokas in ancient Sanskrit works | 


which had a bearing on plant physiology. 
Dr. Seal then said : 


“Let none of my hearers imagine that all this 
amounted to scjentine knowledge. This was felicitous 
intuition earned (if I may so put it) by intense medi- 
tation and guided by intelligent observation ; but the 
gulf between this stage and the positive experimental 
knowledge of science is profound, and cannot be 
traversed except by means of difficult and delicate 
methods of quantitative analysis and measurement 
such as have culminated, in the department of Plant 
Physiology, in the researches of Dr. Jagadis Chander 
Bose.” : ` 


Theré is no one who equals Dr. Seal in 


his knowledge of modern Western science ' 


and ancient Hindu science combined. His 
opinion is therefore authoritative. Modern 
discoveries of the means of aerial naviga- 


e 
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tion are not valueless, because in our an- 
cient books pushpak raths are mentioned, 


and in the Arabian Nights journeys are 


described which were performed on float- 
ing carpets and flying horses. Darwin and 
Wallace do not pale into insignificance be- 
cause evolution is described in the Sankhya 
and Greek philosophies, and Lamarck and 
others preceded Darwin. and Wallace. 


-Rammohun Roy and Modern India. 


Raja Rammohun Roy was undoubtedly 
the first nationalist cosmopolite not only 
in India, but as far as we are aware, in the 
whole world. The vision of humanity as 
a whole, consisting of inter-related parts, 
dawned on him first. In saying this we do 
rot mean to say that no one before him 
thought of mankind as oneentity. What 
we mean is that he was the first to take 
a broad, catholic, inclusive and organic 
view. of the whole field of civilisation, cul- 
~ture, religion, social welfare and politics as 
constituting human well-being and pro- 
gress. To him human welfare or progress 
did not mean the progress or welfare of 
any one country, race,‘sect or people ; it 
meant the welfare and progress of all, the 
progress of one depending on the progress 
of all the rest. Progress did not mean to 
him advancement only in religion, or in 
politics, or in knowledge, or in any other 
thing; he knew that gradual approach 
towards perfection meant progress along 
alllines. Now that there is a keen desire 
for selfrule in the country, we ought to 
know for what universal ideal of progress 
the life and personality of Rammohun Roy 
stood. 


Sir Sundar Lal. 


In the death of Sir Sundar Lal the coun- 
try loses not only a great lawyer, buta 
man who was, in spite of his great wealth, 
acquired by his own efforts, a conspicuous 
example of plain living and high thinking. 
He led a clean life. His regular and me- 
thodical habits enabled him to devotea 
much greater portion of his very busy life 
to the cause of education and to other 
public duties than others who have much 
less work to do. His even temper and 
unfailing courtesy endeared him to all. 
Though a very successful lawyer, he was 
nota mere lawyer. He wasa great reader 
of books on various subjects, and thus 
came to possess a wide culture. His calm 
and balanced judgment was of great help 





to his colleagues in various spheres of 
work. His death is an irreparable loss to 
the Hindu University. As Prof. Jadunath 
Sarkar said in course of the tribute which 
he paid to the deceased before closing the 
Central Hindu College in his memory: 


Sir Sundar Lal’s far-sightedress, infinite capacity 
for work, uvruffled temper, unconquerable patience, 
and above all his matchless- tact safely piloted the 
little boat of the Hindu University through the first 
and most perilous storm ofits voyage. His colleagues 
in the work of the university, — 

“Souls that have toid and wrought and thought 

è with him,— 

That ever with a frolic welcome took 

The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 

Free hearts, free foreheads,—’' 
now feel like mariners who have 

“Rold te starboard, roll’d to larboard, when the 
surge was seething free,” 
whose maiden voyage is about to end, whose boat 
has reached smooth waters, the port is in sight, when 
lo ! suddenly their captain is gone. 

He is gone, but we trust his spirit abides with us. 
He has left the Hindu University the richer by 
bequeathing toit the memory of a life unselfishly, 
unostentatiously, strenuously devoted to public 
service,—the ever-ready ungrudging sacrifice of his 
time and health to the work of education,—the spirit 
of conciliation and compromise in transacting 
corporate action, and a most successful example of 
the art of training his colleagues instead of dragging 
them with him. It is easy to govern with dictatorial 
powers ; but it requires the highest statesmanship to 
govern by the consent of the governed. Sir Sundar 
Lal, iu spite of his unrivalled eminence in society, his 
vast wealth, his perfect enjoyment of public confidence 
and the trust of Government alike, made it always a 
point to conduct the business of the University with 
the consent and co-operation of the various consti- 
tuted bodies and even that of the staff. This will 
remain his richest legacy to the Hindu University. 

Thig will be our consolation for the loss of his 
bodily presence. This will preserve his memory 
to unborn generations, to whom Sir Sundar Lall will 
be a name only. 


Linguistic Provinces. 


If in his resolution in the Imperial 
Council in favour of linguistic provinces, 
Mr. B. N. Sarma had confined himself to 
bringing together all Telugu-speaking 
areas under one administration, he would 
probably have received greater support. 
We are in favour of linguistic provinces in 
the case of those who are sufficiently 
numerous by themselves to be able to 
support an advanced type of provincial 
administration. We alsc ‘advocate the 
inclusion cf districts like Sylhet and 
Manbhum, which are Bengali-speaking 
and which formerly formed parts of 
Bengal, with Bengal ; this to constitute a 
precedent for other districts similarly 
situated with respect to other provinces. 








We also think that the Oriya-speaking 
peoples, instead of being parcelled out 
among three provincial administrations, 
should be brought together under one. 
But we are not in favour ofa general rule 
that provinces should be constituted ona 
linguistic basis throughout India, irrespec- 
tive of other considerations. 

Those districts -which speak the same 
language with bigger regions in their 
vicinity, but are not administratively 
amalgamated with them, enjoy an advant- 
age as regards the cultivation of what 
may be called pan-Indian patriotism. It is 
a pity that this advantage is nullified by 
the policy of divide et impera and by the 
arrogant, domineering .and selfish beha- 
viour of the predominant partners in some 
administrative provinces in which the 
speakers of two or more languages are 


included. This was the case in. the old’ 


province of Bengal, this is the case in the 


present province of Bihar and Orissa, and . 


this evil also exists, we believe, in the 
province of Madras, Whether the inhabi- 
tants of a province speak the same langu- 
age or not, they should all be punctiliously 
courteous and scrupulously just and fair 
to one another. 

Ya 


Menace to Personal Liberty in the 
Panjab. 


The passing -of an Act in the Panjab 
theoretically and ostensibly meant to be 
enforced -against habitual offenders, is 
a great menace to personal liberty in the 
Panjab. It will enable the police and 
. the‘executive to restrict the movements 
and greatly curtail the liberty of many 
people without bringing them to trial. ll 
over India the existing criminal laws of 
the country are more than sufficient to deal 
with crime and criminals. tis only the 
inefficiency of the police which, in the eyes 
of the rulers, seem to necessitate the 
forging of new weapons in the shape of 
lawiess laws. The way in which the 
press laws and the Defence of India Act 
have been made a wrong use of, proves 
that the new Punjab Act is sure to be mis- 
used. The citizens of Lahore were there- 
fore quite justified in publicly protesting 
against it. . 

One argument used by Anglo-Indian 
- writers against the demand of Home Rule 
is that Home Rulers have not fought for 
the Empire. We have more than once 
exposed the hollowness of this so-called 
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argument. But taking it for granted that 
it is valid, may it be asked, -what rights of 
self-rule the people of the Punjab, the 
sword hand of India, possess in addition 
to those of the rest of India ? The Punjab 
does not even possess a High Court and an. 
Executive Council, 
Council is not as strong in the non-official 
element as that of some other provinces. 
And now as a reward, we suppose, for its 
unequalled sacrifices in men and money in 
the cause of the Empire during the war, 
the Panjabis are going to have their per- 
sonal freedom interfered with more than 
else where. 


Mouse or Plague-infected Rat. 
We wrote in our last December num 
er :— - 
‘It is known to the public that the 
constitutional reform proposals of the 
“Nineteen” were hastily drawn up and 


submitted to Government because it be-- 


came known that the Government of India’ 
had already submitted or weré about to 
submit their proposals to the Secretary of 
State. We venture to guess that those 
Government proposals contain the words 
“responsible government” which have pub- 
licly appeared for the first time in any 
official document in Mr. Montagu’s pro- 
nouncement of the 20th August. We also 
presume that Mr. Lionel Curtis was in the 
know as to the use of these words by the 
Government of India. For we find that in 
his “Four Studies of Indian Government” 
he uses these words in Study No. 2, page 
5l, and also in Study No. 4, page 172. 
Study No. 2 is dated Nainital, 6th April, 
1917. He concludes his Fourth Study as 
follows: ! 

“Postscript.—Since these words were written bie 
question proposed in the text has been answered once 
tor all by the ~pronouncement of the Secretary of 
Statein favour of ‘Responsible Government’ as the goal 
of British policy in india. The term responsible govern- 
ment has a perfectly definite meaning. It implies an 
executive removable at the will of an elected legisla- 
ture or of an electorate. 
the term self-government, which previously figured 
in discussions on this subject, a vague phrase which 
may mean anything or nothing, according to the 
particular views of the man using it.” 

‘The questions we have to ask are: 
How isit that Mr. Curtis used the words 
responsible government and was discuss- 
ing how to secure the thing denoted by 
them, so long-ago as April 1917, when the 
Secretary of State used the words and 
promised the thing only in August 1917? 


a o o a g 


and its- Legislative ~ 


It has been substituted for ` 
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Wasita case of mere accidental coincid- 


ence ? or was it intelligent ‘anticipation p 


or has Mr. Curtis been throughout in the 
secrets of the officials and acting under 
bureaucratic inspiration? That he is act- 


ging in concert with non-official Europeans 


is well-known. Wesay all these things in 
order that our countrymen may exercise 
caution in due measure in accepting any- 
thing proceeding from him and his official 
and non-official co-workers, and in order 
that they may bring the necessary amount 
of scrutiay to bear on his proposals.’ 

{t has been said since then in the public 
press that Mr. Curtis in his interviews 
with some public men in Calcutta gave 
them to understand that his was the 
scheme favoured by Government, and that 
Mr. Montagu also asked many of our 


countrymen in their interviews with him | 


questions about a scheme like that formul- 
ated by Mr. Curtis, What has further 
confirmed our suspicions is the informa- 
tion elicited by Mr. C. Y. Chintamani by 
asking a question in the U. P. Council, It 
appears that the U. P. Government had a 
sort of Committee to consider what con- 
Stitutional changes it should support. 
There were only officials init, jt was said, 
including Mr. Marris of the Round Table 
and U. P. Police Department. On Mr. 
Chintamani asking a supplementary ques- 
tion, it came out “that Mr. Lionel Curtis 
was also in it, and the official reply recog- 
nised Mr. Chintamani’s ability to decide 
whether Mr. Curtis was an official or a 
non-official. We suppose he is an amphi- 
as, for example, 
police informers are. However, that does 
not matter. 


officials, though nominally it does not, 
aud that Mr. Curtis is one of the arbiters 
of our destiny ! 

Since old Æsop’s days, occasionally 
mountains have beenin labour, and have 
produced only ridiculous mice, Whether 
the Montagu mission is a similar moun- 
tain in labour, we donot know. What- 
ever it may be, we would not be absolutely 
downhearted if it produced only a com- 
paratively innocuous ridiculous mouse; 
but we would certainly object to its pro- 
ducing a plague-infected rat in the shape 
ofthe Curtis scheme. That scheme may 
give us responsible governmet of a sort. 
But it would bea thing in which all real 
government would continue to be in the 


What matters is that the’ 
-Round Table group still actually includes 
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hands of the white bureaucracy, and we 
should continue to be responsible for paying 
taxes and our representatives would be 
responsible to the bureaucracy for making 
bricks without straw or with straw taken 
from the weather-worn leaky roofs of 
our thetched huts. 


Kumbha Mela Volunteers. 


It gives us deep inward satisfaction to 
learn that the Seva Samiti Volunteers under 
their captain Pandit Hriday Nath Kunzru 
and their president Pandit Madan Moaan 
Malaviya rendered signal help to the 
pilgrims to the Kumbha Mela at Allaha- 
bad, undergoing privations and hard- 
ships and running risks for the sake of 
such fraternal service. This is humanity, 
this is citizenship, this is brotherhood. 


Democracy and Hindu Orthodoxy. 


Without entering into academic dis- 
cussion as to whether Hinduism favours 
democracy, it may be said that Hindus of 
unquestionable orthodoxy support the 
cause of Home kule which must inevitably 
democratise the country in the long run. 
The pronouncement of the Shankaracharya 
of Karvir Pith in favour of Home Kule, 
made at Allahabad, is a proof of what we 
say. The Maharaja of Kasimbazar, who 
was Chairman of the Reception Committee 
of the All-India_ Hindu Conference held at 
Allahabad; drew attention in his address 
to the question of raising the condition of 
the Sudras and. of ‘the ‘untouchable’ 
castes. He declared that the existing 
caste system of to-day was only a 
travesty of its ancient original. These are 
indications of the gradual realisation of 
democracy. ` 

Further proof is found in the following 
resolution in support of self-government 
adopted by the All-India Hindu Con- 
ference : 

“That this conference gives its-full support tc the 
representation submitted by the All-India Hindu Sebha 
to His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor Genera! and 
the Secretary of State in favour of the demand for 
self-government and hopes that no consideratiors of 
creed, caste and communities will be introduced into 
the proposed reform scheme, and that in any case 


Hinda interests should be adequately safeguarded in 
any arrangement that may be made in this behalf.” 


. Resolutions of the All-India Hindu 


Conference. 


Some of the resolutions adopted at the 
Allahabad session of the All-India Hindu 
Conference show that orthodox Hinduism 
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is beginning to broaden its outlook and to 
chink of all who call themselves Hindus. 
ne such resolution relates to Hindus ia 
foreign countries. It runs as follows: 

“This conference extends its hands of fellowship to 
the descendauts of Hindus iu the 
Bali and Sumatra and to the followers of the Hindu 
faith in other countries like Burma, China and 
Japan, &c., and requests Hindu sadhus and preachers 
to go there and preach’ Hinduism to them as well 


as to the Hindu emigrarts living in other islands and 


colonies.” - : : 
Another, dealing with the’ numerical 
decrease of Hindus, is printed below. 
. That this Conference views with alarm the grow- 
ing numerical decrease of Hindus through conversion 
to other faiths and urges upon all Bindus the need 
of taking steps to prevent the same, and requests all 
Hindu Sadhus, preache:s and lecturers to preach the 
truths of Hindu religion to those classes in particular 
» among whom the missionaries of other faiths are 
actively carrying on their propaganda, and to 
ameliorate the condition of the depressed classes in 
every way. ne . i 
Though itis welcome from the Hindu 
point of view.so far it goes, it does not 
seem to indicate a thorough grasp of the 
causes of the decrease of Hindus. And’ it 
will not do simply to ask people to 
ameliorate the condition of the depressed 
classes ; practical means should be pointed 
out. There are large numbers of Brahmans 
who are educationally and materially in 
as bad a condition as the depressed classes. 
Yet the percentage of converts ffom the 
\-anks of Brahmans is much lower than that 


-J fromthe ranks of the depressed classes. 


‘Nhatis the reason? The reason is, the 
-nan of the depressed class is not treated 
as a man, he is looked down upon, though 
he may beintellectually and morally as good 
asa man of any “higher” caste. The first 
ching therefore which should be donein order 
zo prevent Hindus of these classes from 
becoming Christians or Musalmans is to do 
away with all customs and notions which 
wound their self-respect as men. The ab- 
surd idea of.untouchability, for instance, 
should be given up, altogether. ; 
Conversion to other faiths isa cause of 
zhe decrease of Hindus, but not a main 
‘cause. Some of the main causes are that 
in Bengal the prevailingly Hindu districts 
are malarious, which diminishes fecundity ; 
that the fecundity of the Hindus is 
‘ess also owing to there being a greater 
prevalence of child-marriuge among 
hem; that owing to the social ban 
on widow-marriage, a greater proportion 
of women of the child-bearing age among 


them do not become mothers; and that 


islands of Java, - 
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Hindus, even when in straitened circums- 
tances, show less enterprise in migrating 


‘to chars and distant places than Musal- 


mans. ‘ : 
‘ In two resolutions occur exhortations 
to take proper care of helpless widows, 
and to respect widows. .The conference ° 
may not have been able to sanction the 
remarriage of virgin and childless widows ; 
but’ surely it ought to have definitely 
pointed out that widows can and ought 
to be made self-reliant. As Manu says, he 
(or she) alone is truly protected who can 
protect himself (or herself). 

The resolution of the. conference on 
Hindu-Moslem relations is important. We 
think there ought to be joint conciliation 
boards in all places where the followers of 
these- faiths live, and Government ought 
to recognise the decisions of these boards. 


“We -also think that police and executive 


officers immediately in charge of areas 
where religious riots take place during 
their incumbency ought to be dismissed or 
degraded unless they can prove that they 
had done all that was possible to prevent 
them. Even after such occurences, the 
parties should be encouraged and allowed 


. to come to an amicable settlement among 


themselves, as public trials and punish- 
ments produce a bitterness which takes 
decades to disappear and sometimes be- 
comes the cause of future riots. In the police 
administration report of Mysore for 1916- 


17 there is a record of a riot between 


Hindus and Moslems which terminated 
as follows, as narrated in the Indian ‘Daily 
News: “The parties eventually arrived at 
an amicable settlement among themselves 
and in consequence cases against them 
were all. withdrawn under orders of 
Government.” 


Common Script and Common ` 
anguage. 

Though we should be glad if India 
could come to have a common language, 
we do not think this consummation can 
be brought about by any kind of pressure 
orargument. As Hindiis undestood over 
a wider area than any other Indian Verna- 
cular, it is advisable that it should be 
taught and learnt. Those who know 
English are small in number. Hindi would 
enable tus to have social or business inter- 
course’ with a much larger number of 


Indians ignorant of English than -any 
other Vernacular, though wedo ot nthink 
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it can or ought to displace Englisb, or 
any advanced vernacular like Bengali, 
Gujarati, Marathi, Tamil or Telugu. What 
the future has in store wedo not know. 
For the present we should try, if possible, 
to be iri-lingual, learning the mother 
tongue first, then English, then Hindi. 

Advocates of Hindi should try to simpli- 
fy it, particularly in the direction of doing 
away with distinctions of gender as affec- 
ting nouns, adjectives and parts of verbs. 

We may also be allowed to observe that 
as the majority cf men are seldom moved 
to do a thing purely from a sense -ot duty, 
it would facilitate the spread of Hindi if 
modern Hindi literature could show more 
works of genius than it at present con- 
tains; for then many would leara Hindi 
who will not do it tor any other reason. 

We look upon Hindi and Urdu as prac- 
tically one language, only the characters 
being different. 

The establishment of the Usmania Uni- 
versity ought to give a great impetus 
to the cause of Hindi-Urdu. The Nagari 
Pracharini Sabbas may attempt to have 
the publications of this university transli- 
terated and-printed in Nagari characters. 

The question of a commoua script is 
beset with difficulties. There is a large 
mass of sentiment in favour of the Nagari 
- characters. But this sentiment is not so 
strong in the greater part of India as to 
be able to brave and overcome practical 


difficulties. Probably Musalman_ senti- 
ment, which must be reckoned with, is 
practically solid against it. As regards 


Hinda sentiment, there are several charac- 
ters of what may he called Sauskritic 
origin. Of these it cannot be said that 
Nagari is undoubtedly the oldest. So far 
as we can judge, Kayethi and Gujarati are 
the simplest of these characters, Bengali 
comes next, and Nagarilast. By simplest 
we mean easiest to write, read and print. 

Wedo not know whether any Indian 
script will ever be the common script for 
all our vernaculars. Ifany of our Sanskri- 
tic scripts prevail and displace others, it 
must discard compound letters (yukta 
akshara) to denote combinations of con- 
sonants. These compound letters make 
type founding and printing difficult and 
costly, and stand in the way of the con- 
struction and wide’use of vernacular type- 
writing machines. They also nccessitate 
useless waste of time in learning to read 
and write them. 
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We hope we are not utterly lacking in 
patriotic sentiment. But we must look 
facts squarely in the face. And mere non- 
patriotic reasoning leads us to think that 
a modifed Roman alphabet stands a bet- 
ter chance of adoption throughout India 
by all sects asa common script, than any 
script of Semitic, Sanskritic or Dravidian 
origin. At any rate it would be of greater 
advantage in practice, both in intra-na- 
tional and inter-national intercourse. 


The Tragedy of “Untouchability”’, 
The Catholic Rerald writes :— 


Last week an Uriyacooly was knocked down by 
an office jaun and severely injured. A passerby 
lor some 

water, and a lota was brought from a neighbouring 
shop. But as he knelt by the body, and proceeded to 
wash the victim's wounds, the brass vessel was vio- 
lently wrenched from his hands: No filtered vater 
for an Uriya! No brass vessel fora cooly, dead, dy- 
ing or alive ! -The man was left choking in his biood, 
and he expired an hour later. Ifanybody was guilty, 
it was'not the threatening crowd,—so we don’t biaine 
them,—it was the whole of India and the whole of her 
sucial fabric. The crowd was right. The cooly died in 
the watertight compartment of his caste. And it was 
not proper to perforate there and then what had heen 
closed forso many centuries. He only died where he 
-happened to be born and where he consented to live. 
Te was hot that he was a rag-picker. Had he been 
arag-picker and worn the sacred thread, he would 
have been flooded with filtered water. Butit wasn't 
aluxury for his caste, sọ he had to die without it. 
Very cruel, of course, but very fair. 
. One cannot say whether the story re- 
presents an actual occurrence and is true in 
every detail ; but that it is quite possible 
admits of no doubt., Ltis an object-lesson, 
and is the tragedy and inhumanity of waat 
may be called the theory of ‘“untouchahi- 
lity.” 
Home Rule Propaganda in India and 
England. 

Mr. Baptista is doing good work ia 
England to acquaint the British democra- 
cy with what constitutional changes we 
require. In spite of the hostile efforts of 
Lord Sydenham and other mendacious 
and ungrateful men who have earen 

` India’s salt, the Labourites have in two 
successive conferences cof theirs adopted 
resolutious advocating Indian Home Rale 
and asking Labour Members of Parlia- 
ment to support the cause cf India in the 
House of Commons. Preparations are 
being made here in India for sending a 
deputation to England to place our 
demands before the British people. Mir. 
B. G. Tilak has been touring in Maha- 
rashtra and the Central Provinces, ex- 
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plaining the need of Home Rule and collect- 
rig money for the expenses of the deputa- 
tion. As he generally speaks in the verna- 
cular his addresses are understood even 
by illiterate villagers. The Central Provinces 


` elone have given him rupees one lakh and 


twenty-five thousand, villages vying with 
ane another in presenting him with purses 
centaining hundreds and thousands of 
rupees. He-.has, besides, kept apart for 
work in England the one lakh which was. 
presented to him on his completing the 
sixtieth year of his life. So that there is 
no doubt that Bombay and the Central 
Provinces will be able to do their share of 
she work well. Mrs. Annie Besant is also 
zouring in the South. . 

Here in Bengal we are busy playing the 
irexpensive but paying game of mud- 
throwing. For if you can blacken your 
opponents, your paper sells very well. All 
the same, it is a thoroughly disgraceful 
and depressing sight. vo 

National Education. 


As in India it is oursons and daughters 
who are to be educated, the decision as to 
aims, ideals, methods and means ought to 
rest with ourselves. The aims and ideals 
cf education have both universal and na- 
tional aspects. For cultural, moral, poli- 
tical and economic reasons, it is suicidal 
for a dependent people to allow the nation- 
zl aspect to be overlooked. But it has 
been overlooked by the foreign officials 
who have hitherto determined what sort 
of education and how much of it is to be 
given to us and how many of us are to get 
it... There is no doubt European experts 
may he expected to be good judges of what 
education in the abstract ought to be. 
But political motives have generally pre- 
vented them from placing before us even 
in education. Therefore, 
even if we fail again and again, we ought 
zo try again and again to undertake the 
duty of educating our sonsand daughters 
ourselves. 
and non-partisan Indians to try to deter- 
mine how education in India can be what 
it ought to be, or, in other words, how the 
ideal can best become a reality under the 
particular geographical, climatic, racial, 
social and economic conditions of the coun- 
try. The national education movement 
stands for an attempt of this description. 
It has our support. 

We are always apt to forget and ought 
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therefore to make special efforts always to 
bear in mind that Indian does not mean 
merely Hindu, and that therefore national 
education does not mean merely Hindu 
education. India civilisation ‘and culture 
do not mean simply Hindu civilisation and 
culture. Hindu would not be a synonym 
for Indian, even if the meaning of Hindu 
were widenei to include Buddhist, Jaina 
and Sikh. Indian civilisation and cultare, 
including statecraft and the applied and fine 
arts, have ben profoundly influenced and 


_ modified by Islamic civilisation and culture. 
The greatest social and political problem ` 


in India is how to promote sincere friend- 
ship and fraternal feeling between Hindus 
and Musalmans. The problem will remain 
unsolved even if only Hindu men and 
Musalman men became friends. Hindu 
women and Musalman women must also 
become friends, which, but for the purdab, 
would be comparatively easy to promote. 
From the experience of Bengali ladies of 
different sects travelling together in the 
same railway compartment, we have form. 
ed a very favourable idea of the good breed- 
ing and neighbourly feeling of Musalman 
ladies. Confining our attention for the 
present, however, to the male sex, it may 
be observed that no friendship is deeper 
and sincerer than that which, springing up 
between boys, lasts through life. It isa 
misfortune for a Hindu not to have a 
Musalman friend, and it isan equal misfor- 
tune fora Musalman not to havea Hindu 
friend. With the growing tendency to 
provide separate educational institutions 
for different sects, school-boy friendships 
between Hindus and Moslems threaten 
to become rarer than now, and cer- 
tainly rarer than they were in our boy- 
hood, Will not the National Education 
Movement make a determined eftort to 
make it possible. for our boys to lay the 
foundation of the National Edifice on the 
strong basis of friendship between Hindu 
and Moslem? Will it not lay an equal 
emphasis on the study of both Hindu and 
Islamic culture and civilisation?” An 
Indian Nationcannot be built up in any 
other way. The influence of occidental. 
culture and civilisation in the making of 
India ought not also, of course, to be 
ignored. But, as for obvious reasons, the 
English language and literature and 
English History will be taught, there is no 
risk of the western influence being left out 
of aceount. 
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In the national education movement 
great stress will have to be laid on the 
vocational side of education. As the certifi- 
cates and degrees granted by the National 
University will not for the present be 
recognised by Government, the careers 


usually chosen by our students will not be - 


open to its alumni. They should therefore 
‘be equipped for independent careers. 

The National University with its affiliat- 
ed schools and colleges may more easily be 
strong on the side of the education of girls 
and women than on that of boys and 
young men; for the majority of the girls 
and women who seek education do not do 
so for earning a livelihood. Therefore, in 
their case there will not be much hesitation 
in joining a national-school or college, 
provided it is efficient. 


Hindu-Mosiem Friendship. 

The importance of Hindu-Moslem 
friendship cannot be exaggerated. Wedo 
not speak of that superficial mutual under- 
standing which is born of expediency. 
Friendship to be real must rest on heart- 
felt love and respect. Various meats may 
be adopted for providing opportunities for 
the growth of such friendship. One is the 
establishment of associations only for the 
sake of promoting social intercourse. 


Distress in Kaira. 


The agricultural distress in the Kaira 
district of Gujarat has been the cause ofa 
misunderstanding between the Bombay 
Government and the leaders of Gujarat. 
The officials do not admit the distress to 
be as widespread aud intense as the lead- 
ers assert it is. Therefore whilst Govern- 
ment do not agree to suspend the collec- 
tion of revenue or remit it altogether to 
the extent that the Gujarat sabha con- 
siders necessary, many raiyats have been 
paying their dues by selling off their cattle 
and effects and the cattle of others are 
being seized to be sold by auction, the 
- Gujarat Sabha advised that the raiyats 
should withhold payment until Govern- 
ment had given afinal reply to its repre- 
sentations. Government construed this 
advice to mean an incitement to disobedi- 


| - ence which interpretation the Sabha has 


repudiated, claiming that the advice was 
strictly constitutional and laying down in 
effect the unquestionable right of the 
people to suffer in constitutionally fighting 
for their rights. There has been an inter- 
view between Sir Dinshaw Wacha and 


“looked cn 
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Messrs. Parekh, Patel and Gandhi on one 


side and officials on the other, and also _ 


another between some Servants of India 
and the cfficials ; but Government remain 
unconvinced and obdurate. The leaders of 
the Gujarat Sabha are prepared to suffer 
for the position they have taken up. Un- 
doubtedly agriculturists can legally claim 
exemptioa from payment of revenue fora 
time, or remission of revenue altogether, 
provided it can be proved that the soil has 
not yielded enough for-the payment of 
revenue. 


A Lie: Repeated. 


When Mr. Montagu was appointed 
Secretary of State for India, Lord Beresford 
said that “It should be remembered that 
the giving of such an appointment to any- 
ove not asolutely of pure British blood 
was looked tpon with great prejudice by 
the people of India.” This grotesque false- 
hood was contradicted at the time in 
Indian newspapers and periodicals. But 
it has again made its appearance iu 
another form in another quarter. The 


Bengalee quotes the following sentences 


from the Saturday Review : 


“The present Imperial Government in London has 
shown extiemely bad ‘taste and dense ignorance in 
appointing a Jew as Secretary of State fur India, 
Anyone with the slightest knowledge of India knows 
that the lowest caste Indian looks on the Jews with 
contempt. What can they think of a Government 
which appoints a Jew to the offce of Secretary of 
State ?” ; 

We wil allow the Indian Jews them- 
selves to give the lie direct to this British 
newspaper. The Bene-Israel community 


-say in the course of their representation 


to the Viceroy and the Secretary of State 
on the proposed constitutional changes : 


“d4, In connection with the question of communal 
representation, though we belong to a microscopical- 
ly small community, the past history of our commu- 
nity in India, extending over the long period of two 
thousand years, has couvinced us of the spirit of 
tolerance aud fairness practised by those Indian com- 
munities who command the majority towards their 
numerically insignificant sister communities ; and 
hence we are of opinion that .the interests of small 
communities will not suffer in any way by a general 
representation as’ distinct from communal represen- 
tation. 

If‘‘the lowest caste Indian” really 
the Jews with contempt” 
would there have been this ‘spirit of toler- 
ance and fairness” shown towards them ? 


Indian Civil Rights Committee. 
A Indian Civil Rights Committee has 


fe Megs a Sad 
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long been urgently needed, and that no- 
where so urgently asin Bengal. But whilst 
the Bengal leaders or so-called leaders are 
cnzaged in party strife, some of the leading 
citizens of Madras have earned the thanks 
of the entire Indian public by taking steps 
to form such a committee. 

Personal liberty is the indispensable 
foundation of national well-being and pro- 
gress, moral and material. Hence even if 
Indiau newspapers and periodicals devoted 
most of their space and energy to the safe- 
guarding or restoration of the personal 

-liberty of Indians, it could not be spoken 

of as giving undue prominence to the sub- 
ject. For this reason, though ours is am 
monthly review we deal almost every 
month with matters which may appear to 
be mere personal grievances. But wedo 
sc because the fundamental right of per- 
sonal liberty is involved. We wish we 
cculd notice the cases of all persons who 
have been deprived of their freedom with- 
out trial. But the time and space at our 
disposal prevent us from doing so. 


Aa awe-inspiring and ghastly 

tragedy.. ae 

As one reads the memorial of the mother 

of state prisoner Jyotish Chandra Ghosh, 
printed elsewhere, one stands hushed in the 
presence of the awful tragedy of a blasted 
litt. Only a year ago, Jyotish Chandra 
was a man in the prime of manhood, a use- 
fal citizen in fall possession of his physical 
and intellectual powers. Hut he incurred 
the suspicion or displeasure of the C.LD., 
aad though he had been known to and 


, enjoyed the confidence of Mr. Bradiey-Birt, 


the District. Magistrate, for the previous 
twenty months, and though that officer 
tried to save him, his tate was sealed. 

For the facts of his case our readers 
will please read our last number, pp. 
224—27, In July last we noticed 
another memorial of the mother in 
which she said that she ‘thas learned 
with grave anxiety and utmost contern 
from various sources that her son Jyotish 
Chandra Ghosh has developed symptoms 
of insanity and also that the condition of 
his health is far from reassuring.” She 
received for the first and last time an 
autograph letter from her son dated the 
13th February, 1917, from Rajskahi jail. 
She brought this fact to the notice of the 
additional] Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal, but to no effect. $ A 
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That from a letter no. 3249] X dated the 5th April, 
1917, of the Additional Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal to Baba-B. B. Mitter, your Excellen- 
ey’s humble memorialist first came to know that her 
gon is placed under medical treatment... : 

Your Excellency’s humble memorialist addressed 
a letter dated the 16th April, 1917, to the additional 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal in which she 
wrote “that Iam very much anxious for him (Jyotish 
Chandra Ghosh) and would beg your favour to let 
me know the nature of his ailmeats. Many say that 
the detention in the solitary cell with books, etc, is 
not quite sufficient to keep good health and such 
state of restraint in a jail may turn the prisoner 
mad.” : 

4 That in reply to the above Yuur Excellency’s 
humble memorialist received a letter No. 4316} X, 


‘dated the first May,1917,from the Additional Secretary 


to the Government of Bengal, in which there was no 
mention of the nature of the illness of her son so ear- 
nestly prayed for. From the contents of the above- 
quoted letter Your Excellency’s humble memorialist 
came to know that her son Jyotish Chandra Ghosh 
has been removed from Rajshahi to Berhampore jail 
for better medical treatment. This sudden removal 
from one place to another having.caused a great 
apprehension for the state of health of hee sou, Your 
Excellency’s humble memorialist again addressed a 
letter, dated 13th May, 1917, to the Additional 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal, iu which she 
wrote, ‘As it appears from the information contained 
in letter 4316] X of lst May, 1917, that the condition 
of the health of my son Jyotish Chandra Ghosh is 
critical, and, to my mind, requires the constant 
attendance of his nearest relatives, able to counsel 
and thereby mitigate the cares and anxieties naturally 
attending a prison life, as well as the morbidness due 
to ill health, I therefore, pray you would be graciously 
pleased to make such arrangements whersby some of 
his relatives may at their convenience see him once 
every month; otherwise knowing his nature well 
as [‘do, | am almost certain that the prisoner will be 
driven mad or succumb to a premature grave.” 


‘No reply to theabove was received up to 
19th June, the date of the memorial. 

The sorrow-stricken, mother’s prayers 
were embodied in the following para- 
graphs. 


8. That iu consideration of the above, therefore, 
Your Excellency’s humble mwemorialist respectfully 
prays that Your Excellency would be graciously 
pleased to hold a thorough and impartial enquiry by 
proper authority as to the condition of health of 
Jyotish Chandra Ghosh, the nature of his ailments, 
and whether it is true that he has developed 
symptoms of insanity, and if so, the causes of such. 
development of symptoms of insanity, and what 
steps conduvive to the restoration of his health have 
been taken. i 

9. That if the grave misapprehension of Your 
Excellency’s humble ufemorialist proves to be true 
in the enquiry, Your Excellency's humble memorialist 
respectfully prays that in consideration of the 


* shattered health and mind of her son Abra Chandra 


Ghosh, he be immediately set free; or if this b: against 
the policy of the Government, he be immediately 
released from prison and be allowed to live with Your 
Excellency’s memorialist under proper surveillance 
and sucli conditions as Your Excellency may be 
pleased to direct, so that constant attendance and 
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Gate may be taken by her and other relatives to bring 
life and bealth back to him in the quiet and peaceful 
atmosphere of home, 

Why were not these quite reasonable 
prayers of the lady granted ? And why 
_again did the officials concerned somehow 
“or other frustrate all the efforts of the 
prisoner's relatives to see him until last 
month ? Were they afraid of the real facts 
coming to light ? Oa whose report, again, 
did the Hon. Mr. Kerr say in the Bengal 
Council on January 22 last that "The last 
report [ whatis the date of this report ? 
—Ed., M. R.] regarding the health of the 
State Prisoner states that he is mentally 
the same but his physical 
satisfactory ?” “Mentally the same” 
indeed ! Has Jyotish Chandra got a mind 
at all now that he should be spoken ofas 
“mentally the same” ? His mind has got 
destroyed somehow; that is what his 
mother’s heart-rending appeal states. And 
what an idea of satisfactory physical 
condition aman must have to he able to 
report that Jyotish Chandra’s “physical 
condition. is satisfactory”! We ı confess 
when about a fortnight ago we read his 
mother’s memorial, the picture of the 
animate corpse of the state prisoner so 
haunted our mind during all our waking 
hours that for the day we could neither 
read nor write ordo any other work. Yet 
. his fate has been so awful that not even 
when one’s feelings are harrowed to the 


utmost would one wish any official or 


underling concerned to be ever ‘in the 
physically satisfactory condition in which 
Jyotish Chandra would seem to be. ` 

In reply to a question asked in the 
Bengal Council, it has beenstated on behalf 


of Government that district magistrates © 


visit state prisoners every month aud 
submit reports. What were the monthly 
reports about this prisoner ? If the reports 
do not tally with the actual facts, what 
steps would Government take’? > 
` lf Government had not turned a deat 
ear to the repeated requests for appointing 
‘non-official visitors and advisory boards, if 
the mother’s prayers had been listened to, 
if the prisoner's relatives had been allowed 
- to see him once a mouth all along, matters 

| would not havecome to such a mouraful 
pass. 
India neither orders nor connives at the in- 
human treatment or torture of prisoners of 
any description. It is superfluous to say 
too, that neither the Governor-General in 


condition is - 


We know the British-made law of 


wv 


Council nor the Governor of Bengal in 
Council order, permit, or connive at such 
tréatment. But the impression on the 
public mind has been growing that Govern- 
ment have made themselves responsible for 


.a system and machinery which make it 


possible for cruel abuse of power to go uu- 


‘checked and undetected. For the sake of 


himanity and for the sake of the real pres- 
tige and good name of Government, it is 
most urgently and indispensably needed 
that a -thorough-going enquiry should te 
held into this case by a mixed committee ot 


- officials and non-officials, the nominatioa 


of the non-officials. being approved of by 
the Bengal Council. The report of this 
committee should be published. [t.should 
ascertain why the prisoner was arrested 
and deprived of liberty, whether such depri- 
vatiori was justified, and what are the 
causes of his utter physical and mental 
wreckage, 

More than thisis it urgently necessary 
that Jyotish Chandra should be at once 
placed under the best medical treatment 
available in Bengal so that his life may, if 
possible, bz saved. Officials. are normally 
just as human aud humane as we are, 
They certainly have sufficient imagination 
to realise how grave would the suspicion. 
of the public b2if unlucky Jyotish Chan- 
dra Ghosh were soon to expire,—at any 
rate before he has had ‘the benefit-of, the 
best medical treatment. 

Supposing even that. the prisoner is or 
rather was a great rebel (of course, without 
arms and an army), it was only his mind 
that coulc be-thought of as- dangerous. 


_Now that ac would seem to have no mind 


atallto speak of, his mother, if not any 
other relative, may safely be allowed to live 
with or near his body. Humanity requires 
it. ` 

. The Two Sindhubalas. 

The Bengal Government communique 
on the case of the two Sindhubalas shows 
under the care of what an inconsiderate, 
careless and absent-minded Department 
our lives and liberties have been placed. 
In moving his resolution asking fora mixed 
committee of officials and non-officials so 
that afcer enquiry by it offending or care- 
less officials might be suitably dealt with, 
the Hon. Babu Akhil Chandra Datta made 
a well-reasoned, fearless and brilliant 
speech. He began by saying :— 

My Lord, We have heen assured that the Defence 
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of India Act is not an Oppression of India Act for 
the prosecution of innocent young men. We have 
been assured that the Act is administered with the 
utmost consideration and circumspection and that 
the personal liberty of His Majesty's subject is never 
fightly interfered with. But the case of the two 
- Sindhubalas and the Government communique pub- 
lished in yesterday’s papers have, made disclosures, 
which we cannot contemplate without equanimity 
and have proved beyond doubt that all that glitters 
is not gold and that things are not what they are 
represented to be. 


He then proceeded to examine the Go- 
vernment version. 


Let us examine the Government's version and see 
wether there was any justification for the arrest 
and detention of the two unfortunate women of 
Bankura. We are told that a slip of paper containing 
the name ofone Sindhubala with her address was 
found among the papers of a member of the re- 
volutionary party in Calcutta and the Criminal 
Investigation Department, Calcutta, at once tele- 
gtaphed orders to the Superintendent of Police, 
Bankura, to arrest her under the Defence of India Act. 


It was next shown what the C.I.D. 
mode of reasoning would logically lead to. 


The Government communique says that the 
Criminal Investigation Department had reasonable. 
grounds for regarding the original name found on 
the slip as suspicious. My Lord, such.a view can 
only be based on the assumption that all relations, 
friends and acquaintances of members of the revo- 
lutionary movement are themselves revolutionaries.. 
Not only this. Even those who are known to them, 
but to whom they are perfect strangers, are also 
reyolutionaries. Suppose a political suspect wants 
to communicate his, grievances to the Secretary of 
the Indian Association and writes his name on an 
envelope, then according to the dictum laid down 
in the communique, it could be said that the dis- 
covery of the envelope would constitute reasonable 
grounds for suspecting that the Secretary of the 
Indian Association was a participant in the revolu- 
tionary movements ! I shall not labour on this point. 
But I shall say this: We have always been told that 
the people are never suspected unless the C.I.D. have 
reasonable grounds for suspecting them. Am I then 
to understand that during the last 3 or 4 years, 
many of my countrymen bave been suspected on such 
reasonable grounds as have been disclosed in this 
Governnient communique ? 


It may be Sadded that if a “revolution. 
ary” owed any man a grudge, he had sim- 
ply to keep the latter’s address among his 
papers to get him punished ! 

Government have admitted that there 
has been an error of judgment in ordering 
the arrest of Stimati Sindhubala. Mr. 
Datta has shown that there was no exer- 
cise of judgment at all. 

It is now admitted that the order of the C.I.D. 
for the arrest of Sindhubala was an error of judg- 
ment. But the twoSindhubalas say to fhe CLD., 
“It may be an errorto you, it may be play to you, 
but it has been something more serious to us.” 


Error of judgment—honest error of judgment-—honest 
‘ error made in coming to an honest judgment by an 
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honest enquiry to get at the truth is certainly par- 
donable, and I for one never quarrel with such 
errors. But error of judgment presupposes the 
exercise of some judgment The question, therefore, 
arises—Was then enquiry made by the C.I.D, before 
they came to the erroneous judgment ? Did the C.1.D. 
take any evidence of any kind? Did they examine 
any witness ? Did they make any enquiry of any 
description whatever? Was there anything before 
the C.1.D. except the mysterious communication 
made to them by that magical slip ? There was not 
even so much as the statement of a Police spy or 
informer. It is, therefore, a case where there was 
no judgment, erroneous or otherwise—it is, there- 
fore, not a case of error of judgment. Judgment 
without enquiry is an achievement of which the 
C.I.D. may be proud, but I shall certainly say this 
that such procedure is repugnant to all'ideas of justice 
and fair- play. 

In his speech on the resolution the Gov- 
ernor said that among the papers of revo- 
lutionaries the addresses of men or women 
who are associates, helpers or “‘post-boxes” 
are otten found in cipher.. Certainly such 
suspicious addresses should be properly 
scrutinised to get clues and arrest offenders. 


‘But there should be an honest investiga- 


tion before there isan arrest. There was 
no stich investigation in this case; and, 
moreover, Sindhubala’s name was not in 
cipher. 

Mr. Datta next showed that the C. I. D. 


N possess extraordinary powers without any 


responsibility for what they do. 

Our complaint, My Lord, is that the C. I. D: has 
been invested with extraordinary powers; our 
complaint is that they have exercised those powers 
without any sense ‘of responsibility ; our complaint 
is that many persons, as innocent as the two Sindhu- 
balas admittedly are, have been arrested as recklessly: 
as the two unfortunate women were arrested. Our 
complaint is that many innocent men and boys have 
been the victims of the overzealous activities of 
C.1.D, We have been persistently and insistently 


‘inviting the attention of the Government to the 


inherent defects of the general policy regarding the 
adiministration of the Defence of India Act and to the 
outrageous injustiee to which it has inevitably led 
to in individual cases. But we have always been 
told in reply that we are abnormally suspicious ; 
that our complaints are without any foundation. 
The speaker then claimed that people 
were throughout in the right in their com- 


plaints and Government in the wrong. 

If I were permitted to speak out with absolute 
frankness, | would say that we have all this time 
cried in the wilderness and failed to make any im- 
pression upon the robust optimism of the Govern- 
ment that the Actis administered withjthe utmost care 
and scruple. But, My Lord, the case of the Sindhu- 
balas and the facts admitted by the Government in 
connection with the case have conclusively domons- 
trated, if any demonstration were needed, that our 
complaints were not unfounded; that we were in the 
right and that the Government was in the wrong, that 
there isa screw loose somewhere in the machinery of 
internment and that there is something wrong some- 
where in the affairs of the Internment Department. 
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Why should it be supposed for one moment that 
the case of these unfortunate women is an isolated 
instance of grievous wrong done by the C. L D? 
Who knews, My Lord, how many have been arrested 
and deprived of their personal liberty, under similar 
circumstances ? This case is only a typical illustra- 
tion of the gross abuse of power by the C.L D, 
brought to light possibly owing to the fact that the 
victims happened to be women. Ic is such cases 
which justifted the strong views held by our distin- 
guished countryman, Sir Rabindranath Tagore, on 


. the subject of internment., 


There is nothing to show that this is 
an isolated instance of the blunders of the 
C.I.D. ; 

The reasons(!) why the two Sindhubalas 
were arrested one after the other would 
have made perfectly amusing reading but 
for their tragic consequences to the two 


innocent persons concerned. 

Why was the first Sindhubala arrested, although 
she did not answer the description given ia the war- 
rant? Itis said that the Superintendent surmised 
that the word ‘‘Kamanbia Ghose” in his order might 
be a mistake for "Kunja Ghose” -and thinking that 
one Sindhubala, wile of Notobar Ghose residing in 
that house, might be the woman named in his instruc- 
tions, he arresied her. Now the Superintendent’s 
explanation is, to say the least, astounding and 
carries its own condemnation, It is, of course, now 
admitted that the Superintendent arrested a wrong 
Sindhubala, : 

The next question is why did ke arrest the second 
Sindhubala, when the order was to arrest only one 
woman? She also did not answer tfe description 
given in the order of the Superintendent—even the 
name of the village did not tally, This Sindhubala 
was the wife of one Debendra ‘Ghose. It is seriously 
stated in the Government communique that the 
Superintendent began to entertain doubts whether 
the words “Kamanbia” might not, after all, have 
been missent for “Debendra” and arrested her. 

The first Sindhubala was arrested because the 
Superintendent thought ‘‘Kamanbia’ might be a 
mistake for “Kunja” and the second Sindhubala was 
arrested, because he thought ‘“Kamanbia” might be 
a mistake for “Debendra.” It is of course nowad- 
mitted that like the first Sindhubala, the second 
Sindhubala is also as innocent as anybody present 
here. Verily, My Lord, we are fallen upon evil times 
when even our women are arrested on such pretexts 
as these. Was there the shadow of justification for 
arresting two women, one of whom the Superintendent 
knew was no more guilty than bis own self was? 
Would this abnormally overzealous Superintendent 
arrest a third woman, if he had got scent ofa third 
Sindhubala ? 


Wedo not complain that Mr. Datta’s- 
serious and scathing indictment was relieved 
by a gleam of humour._ Itis to be hoped 
that the Indian officers of the Police Depart- 
ment would appreciate the compliment 
implied in the following paragraph and 
duly convey it, with an explanation, to 
their European superiors, Referring to the 
Police Superintendent of Bankura, Mr. 
Datta ventured the guess, 
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Possibly he had drawn his inspiration from that 
interesting hero of Ramayana, who was sent to tle 
mountaia of Gandhamadan to fetch the plart 
“Bishalyakarani”’, but unable to recognize the same 
carried the entire mountain over his shoulders. We 
should be thankful to him that the Bankura Superir- 
tendent did not arrest the entire female: population 
of Bankura, 


What happened after the double arrest 
was then commented upon. 


Let us, however, see what happened after tke 
double arrest. We are told that the Superintendent 
despatched a telegram to the C.1.D. asking whici 
Sindhubala should be detained or both. We are 
further tuld that this telegram wes delivered at the 
C. I. D. office, but it was subsequently mislaid and 
it was noc put up before any officer. The result was 
that neither Sindhubala was released and both had 
to rotin jail Not receiving any reply to his telegrar: 
the Superintendent posted his report of the doubl- 
afrest to the C, L D. Like the telegram, this repor: 
also reached the C. [..D. office and like the telegrara 
this report also failed. to obtain any immediate 
attention of the C. 1. D. For we are told that ac. 
cording to the usual routine, the report was markec 
by the Special Assistant to One of the Specia. 
Superintendents by name. The latter Officer, however 
left Calcutta on urgent duty on the 8th January anc 
the report was not seen by him till the evening of th 
11th idem on his return. So the poor Sindhubala 
had to rotimjailup to the 11th January, But the 
Special Superiutendent returned to Calcutta on thar 
day and left us see whether ore or both of the 
Sindhubalas were released without further delay. 

We are really grateful to the Special Supeintenden: 
for we are told that he at once called for the file anc 
submitted it to the Deputy Inspector General on the 
12th January. Very well, let us see what prompt 
action is taken by the Deputy luspector-General. Why 
he decided to telegraph to Bankura for the arrest 6 
Debendra Ghose, the husband of the second Sindhu- 
bala against whom grave charges badin the mean 
‘time been bronght by the Police and deferred orders ir. 
respect of the two women, until the receipt of an 
answer to his telegram. 

But alas, we are told that there was a misunder- 
standing about this telegram also and as a matter ot 
fact, it was nut despatched. The Deputy Inspector- 
General was, however, under the impression that the 
telegram had been sent and postponed orders about 
the women several days, expecting an answer to the 
telegram which had never been sent. The women 
were no doubt spending their days in the Jail, but 
we cannot be too grateful to the: Deputy Inspector- 
General, for the communique says in a tone of great 
selfcomplacency that after a week he ‘at once” came 
to the conclusion that the two women could not be 
detained any longer and on the 18th January recom- 
mended their release to the local Government and 
their release was at once directed, 


The Honorable Member’s conclusions 
are printed below. 

Such is the interesting history of the arrest of the 
women and their detention for 15 days in the Jail, as 
told in the Government communique. As-1 was reading 
it, I was only wondering itit was really the version 
of the Government. For I cannot conceive a greater 
indictment than this explanation :tself. The most 
powertul and skilful advocate of Sindhubala could not 


. possibly think of a more scathing impeachment of 
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the C.I.D. We are treated with the story of a series 
of blunders—-a story ofa series of commissions and 
omissions committed in that mysterious Department 
popularly known as the C.ILD. Ifthe story is true, 
it only proves how efficiently the Department is work- 
wg. There is one thing, Ny Lord, in ths communique 
to which I feel bound to call Your Excellency’s atten- 
tion, It is said that the detention of the two Sindhu- 
balas for a fortnight im the Jail was due to a tissue 
of blunders. But is itnot rather difficult to appreciate 
this explanation in view of the fact that throughout 
the whole of that fortnight the newspapers swere 
crying hoarse over this unfortunate and outrageous 
incident ? The indecent haste with Which the order 
of airest was passed and executed was, however, more 
than made up by the abnormal delay made in releas- 
ing them!. The raid on the Sindhubalas may bea 
feather in the cap of the C.I.D., but it may be the last 
straw on a camel's back. For the Orientals are very 
sensitive about the honour of their females. 


In the opinion of the speaker,.a careful 
and searching enquiry was needed. . 


In view, My Lord, of the far-reaching efiects of 
such reckless arrests, it behoves Your Excellency to 
institute a careful and searching enquiry regarding 
the incident and award suitable punishment to ail 
those, who ure respousible for it and who have there- 
by exposed the Government to such criticism: Your 
Lordship should also order such steps to be taken as 
may make the recurrence of such an incident in future 
impossible. The short-sighted and bigoted policy of 
not washing the official dirty linen before the public, 
will no longer de, it is an old and exploded shib- 
boleth which must now be cast to the winds. 
Public opinion must now be reckoned with. ‘It will 
not put up with such conduct on the part of the 
public servants. The time is gone when public ser- 
vants used to lord it over riding roughshod over the 
feelings of the people—the time has come when public 
servauts must be servants of the public, not metely in 
the sense that they receive their pay out of the taxes 
-paid by the public, but in the sense that they exist 
only to serve the public. As Lord Morley (then Mr; 
Morley) wrote to Lord Minto: ~ i 

“That system (system of arbitrary rule) may have 
worked in its own way in old days, and in those 
days the people may have had no particular objection 
to arbitrary rule. But, as you have said to me scores 
of times, the old days are gone and the new times 
breathe a new spirit; and we cannotcarry on upon 
the old maxims.” 

My Lord, the people demand that a searching 
enquiry be made and suitable and deterrent punish- 
ment be meted ont ‘to all these who are responsible 
for the unjust and unnecessary harassment of the 
two women, 


. The Hon. Rai Bahadur Debendra Chan 
der Ghose’s speech on the resolution was 
also telling. and outspoken. After giving 
Government the highest praise for‘ its com- 


munigue that could possibly be given, he 
spoke of that document as follows:— 5 


It has said that the order for arrest sent from the 
seal of the Government to the Bankura Police 
Superintendent was wrong. But it has not raid 
anything about any punishment for any officer, high 
cr low, through whose carelessness and want of 
judgment the two village women of Bankura were 
arrested, and kept in prison for about two weeks. 


`~ 
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His defence of the Police officers concern- 
ed will be appreciated and enjoyed. 


The officers concerned have thie much to be said in 
their favour that they havein the past been encour- 
aged in these courses, that their predecessors in office 
have b:en doing the same, and that high-handedness, 
isthe radition of the Police, who are otherwise a 
most. useful body of public seryants. 


The remaining portion of his speech also 
deserves to be quoted. 


In the present instance the Press has served the 
country very well. But for their persistent references 
to this unhappy incident in this remote corner of 
Bengal, I doubt yery much whether the detention 
in jail of these two .suppused suspects would have 
terminated after two weeks: In this country inter- 
ference with personál liberty is made generally iz a 
light-hearted manner hy the Executive, and judging 
from recent events women here do not get the same ` 
amount of consideration in their hands as their 
sisters in England. Your Excellency ‘no doubt 
remembers the incidents of the Cass case in London 
which took place soine years ago. An innocent 
shop girl of that name had toleave her business 
place at a very late hour in the evening, and was 
passing by ajstreet alone, when an over-zealous 
police constable arrested her, and kept her in- the 
lock up for a few hours. It created such a sensation 
in England that [ believe the Home Secretary had 
to resign and make a scapegoat of himself. My 
Lord, 1 implore your government to caution the 
police in their pursuit of anarchical criminals amongst 
the women folk of the country. If they did that, 
they would be increasing the virus of anarchism, 
insteaJ] of lessening it. The present case is an illus- 
tration of the flimsy grounds upon which the police 
of the country proceed to deprive a person of his 
personal liberty, and of the ill effect, upon the feeling 
of the people, of their wild and injudicious procee- 
dings. it is not necessary iu the interests of good 
goverament to drag out'a woman from her home 
because her husband or brother was a suspect and 
photographs of revolutionaries were found in her 
room, And whether you are prepared or not to 
mark your disapproval of the conduct of the officers 
concerned in the manner suggested by the words 
of the motion of my honourable, friend, you can do 
some reparation to the victims of your act, and the 
least you can do is to give adequate money compen- 
sation to the two injured women. This will not 
only soothe their feelings, but will have a very 
wholesome effect on the couutry—a thing more to 
be prized than the fetish of prestige. i 

In the course of his speech on the resolu- 
tion, His Excellency the Governor observ- 
ed that in their criticism ofthe police the 
public sometimes lose sight of the horror 
and the misery from which they themselves 
have sometimes been saved as the result of 
the efforts of the police. There is some 
truth in this observation. But we fail to 
see how it is entirely relevant. Both in 
normal and abnormal times, it is the duty 
ofa normally constituted police to save 
the public from harrassment and oppres- 
sion at the hands of wicked men. The 


police are paid for doing this work and 
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are occasionally praised, too, at least in 
official reports. But we cannot afford to 
be oppressed by them and remain silent, 
simply because they protect us from non- 
official oppressors, or ‘because it is their 
duty to do so. f 

In the course of his speech, which was 
marked by a judicious and statesmanlike 
tone, His Excellency.also said : f 

Tne Council may be assured that it was no 
mere empty words which Sir Henry Wheeler spoke 
when he said that orders have been issued which 
will, so far as possible, prevent in the future ariy 
similar error of judgment being committed, and he 
stated, I think specifically, that in any case in which 
the police. have reasonable grounds in future for 
Suspecting a lady, action shall not be taken against 
her until the matter has been referred to Government, 
Hon. Members will understand, I hope, that it is our 
intention to guard so far as it is possible against 
avy similar errors of judgment in future. : 

We hope, before taking action, it is not 
only the cases of Jadies but of all women, 
that will be referred to, Government. We 
say this because emphasis has been laid in 
some quarters on the fact of the two 
Sindhubalas being respectable ladies, which 
they no doubt are. Our opinion is that 
all women, irrespective of their social posi- 
tion, are entitled to chivalrous and very 
considerate treatment. Nay, it would be 
good ifin allcases where men are not to 
be tried in open court their cases too, came 
up for consideration before Government. 

The Bengal Government have only ex- 
pressed regret for the affair and have 
promised to convey their disapproval to 
the officers concerned. This is not enough. 
There ought to have been a few dismissals, 
or at least degradation or stoppage of 
* promution in the case of some officers. 
What is of greater importance is a 
thorough overhauling of the system which 
makes such things possible. Police officers 
are certainly very useful” functionaries. 
But they ought not to be allowed to play 
with the honour and happiness of families, 
as if it were a sort of reward for their use- 
fulness to which they were entitled as a 
matter of right. : 


- ` Arrest of Sindhubala’s husband. 
The arrest of Babu Debendra Ghosh, 
husband of the second Sindhubala, after 
her release, looks very suspicious. He 
should be openly tried if he be guilty. 
Why, if guilty, was he not arrested so 
long ? He was not in hiding. j 


What Solitary Cells are like. 
A released detenu has sent to the Amrita 
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Bazar Patrika the following description o 
a solitary cell in the Calcutta Presidency 
Jail. p 

“The cell is 13 feet in length and 7 or 8 feer ia 
breadth, with, an equal atea open to the sky cou- 
tiguously in front, for walkingand washing purposes. 
It has no window through which one can have a 
look beyond, but it has 8 apertures in the vaulted 
roof about 10 feet high, with only one opening fitted 
with iron bar gratings. : 

-The unfcrtunate man confined in this dreadful piace 
is allowed only 10.to 20 minutes’ walk at the orvioa 
of the keeper in,the circumscribed and walled area in 
his front, with-none to talk to, none to hear or -ore 


` to see. 


The diet consists of coarse rice, richly onioned del 
and thick rotees, which is served with clock-time 
regularity. ` 

A medical hawker passes by the rows of celis 
every morning crying out in the. fashion of the gias-- 
bangle sellers of Calcutta streets “hajmi dawai chai,” 
“bhookharka dawai chai'’—(Anybody wants medicic2 
for digestion or fever ?) 

In the same cell the detenu has to eat his food and 
answer calls of nature, use the basket as his commode, 


„and forget the Hindu idea of purity and cleanliness 
-for the time being. He is allowed only one. bucketfrl 


of water for bathing, oil once a week to rub on his 
body, and bne piece of bar soap to cleanse his wearing 
apparel. 

` There is then the mysterious shutting at least 15 
times a day of the wood-panel doors of the open 
space in front of the cells ; the shouting of the guards 
warning the inmates as regards their presence and 
their frequent peéps’ through the apertures of tle 
‘wooden doors of half-an-inch diameter.” 

“From morn till evening and from sunset to sus- 
rise the monotony of this dark cell-life is not even 
relieved by the cawing of acrow or the hummiog of a 
bee, the only relief being the distant chanting of 
templebells at night-fall, or the occasional waihirg 
‘of a poor boy in his teens in au adjoining cell, who is, 
perhaps, suffering from illness or the intolerabie 
agony of separation from his mother. Even tue 
Stoutest heart quails under this dreadful lite. | 
wonder [cid not go mad like Joytish Chandra Ghose 
or Manindra Nath Set.” 


We are almost sure that these cells 
where Bengali state prisoners reside fer 
some time, are somewhat less comfortable 
than the house in Ootacamund or the 
house in Coimbatore which Mrs. Annie 
Besant was allowed to choose for her 
“compulsory domicile’ and where her 
health broke down. 

Sahiklog would not choose these burg- 
lar-proof mansions in jails to keep even 


_ their dogs or horsesin. And ifthe British 


Government in Iridia had to send exhibits 
to some International Exhibition to prove 
its civilised character, it might send models 
of its Government Houses, Offices, Colleges, 
ete., but not models of these cells. The only 
thing that can therefore-be done with them 


“is to destroy them, thus destroying also 


one of tae causes of jail-grown insanity. 
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Philippine Autonomy Act. 


The Philippine Islands were ceded to the 
United States Government by the treaty of 
peace concluded between the United States 
` and Spain on April 11, 1899, and the “Act 
to declare the purpose of the people of the 
United States as to the future political 
status of the people of, the Philippine 
Islands, and to provile a more autonom- 
ous Government for these islands,” was 
passed and approved on August 29, 1916. 
This means that the Filipinos have got 
autonomy within 17 years 4 ~ months 
and 18 days of their subjugation by the 
Americans. 

“The purpose of the people of the United 
States as to the future political status of 
the people of the Philippine Islands” is de- 
clared in the preamble of this Act. Itis 
said therein :— 

‘Whereas it was never the intention of the people 
of the United States in tlie incipiency of the War with 
Spain to make it a war of conquest or for territorial 
aggrandizement i and ; 

‘Whereas it is, as it has always been, the purpose 
_of the people of the United States to withdraw their 
sovereignty over the Philippine Islands and to 
recognise their independence as soon as a stable 
government can be'established therein ; and 

“Whereas for the speedy accomplishment of such 


purpose it is desirable to place in the hands of the - 


people of the Philippines as large a control of their 
domestie affairs as can be given them without; in the 
meantime, impairing the exercise of the rights‘of 
sovereignty by the people of the United States, in 
order that, by the use and exercise of popular franchise 
and governmental powers, they may be the better 
prepared to fully assume the iresponsibilities and en- 
joy all the privileges of complete independence : There- 
tore f 

“Be it enacted,’ &e. &ce. g 

The third Section of this Act provides 

“That no law shall be enacted in said islands 
which shall deprive any pérson of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law or deny 
to any person therein the equal protection of 
the laws. Private property shall not be taken for 
public use without just compensation. 

“That in all criminal prosecutions the accused 
shall enjoy the right to bé heard by himself and 
counsel, to demand the nature and cause of. the 
accusation against him, to have aspeedy and public 
trial to meet the witnesses face to face, and to have 
compulsory process to compel the attendance’ of 
witnesses in his belialf. å 

“That no person shall be held to answer for a 
criminal offense without due process of law ; and no 
person for the.same offense shall be twice put in 
jeopardy of punishment, nor shall he be compelled in 
any criminal case to be a witness against himself. 

“That all persons shall before conviction be 
bailable by sufficient sureties, except for capital 
offenses.” y 

“That no person shall be imprisoned for debt.” 

“That the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
shall not be suspended, unless when in cases of 
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rebellion, insurrection, or invasion the public safety 
may rec aire it, in either of which events. the same 
may be suspended by the President, or by the 
Goveruor General, wherever during such period the 
necessity fur such suspension shall exist.” 

“That excessive bail shall not be required, nor 
excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual 
punishment be inflicted. 

“That the right to be secure against unreasonable 
searches and seizures shall not be violated. 

“That slavery shall not exist in said islands ; nor 
shall involuntary servitude exist therein except asa 
punishment for crime whereof the party shall have 
been duly convicted. y i 

“That no law shall bz passed abridging the free- 
dom of speech or of the press, or the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble and petition the Govern- 
ment far redress of grievances.” J 

“Contracting of polygamous or plural marri- 
ages hereafter is prohibited. That no law shall 
be construed to permit polygamous or plural 
marriages.” 

“Thet no warrant shall issue but upon probable 
cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and parti- 
cularly describing the place to be searched and the 
person or things to he seized.” 


The Section contains some other provi- 
sions. We have quoted only those which, 
directly or indirectly, bear on life, personal 
liberty, property, freedom of speech, free- 
dom of the press, and the right to meetin 
public for the redress of grievances. It 
were much to be desired that there were 
some constitutional Act in India with pro- 
visions like the above. Some of the clauses 
seem almost to have been meant to prevent 
the kind of arbitrary arrest, harassment 
and imprisonment without trial to which 
in recent times hundreds of Indians have 
been subjected. \ 

The first section contains the preamble, 
&e., the second says who shall be citizens, 
&ec., and the third safeguards personal | 
and o:her kinds of freedom. This shows 
how highly personal liberty and other 
kinds of freedom are valued by free men, 
as constituting the very foundation of a 
civilised State. 

Section 15 describes who shall be quali- 
fied vozers. Here are some of the qualifica- 
tions: 

Every male person who is not a citizen or subject 
of a foreign power twenty-one years Of age or over 
(except insane and feeble-minded persons and those 
convicted in acourt of competent jurisdiction of an 
infamous offense since the thirteenth day of. August, 


eighteen hundred and ninety-eight ), who shall have 
been a resident of the Philippines for one year and 


- of the municipality in which he shall offer to vote 


for six months next preceding the day of voting, 
and who .s comprised within one of the following 
classes : 

(a) TkLose who under existing law are legal voters 
and have exercised the right of suffrage. 
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(b) Those who own real property to the value 


of 500 pesos, or who annually pa £ 
of the established taxes. [ A Se poe a ae: 
lent to 10d. or 10 annas J, 
(c) Those who are able to read and write either 
Spanish, English, or a native language. 
It will be seen that if only similar quali- 
fications be insisted upon in India, and 
‘there is no reason why they should Be 
higher in our country, there will be in every 
province a sufficiently large electorate. 
Literacy in English is not insisted upon in 
the Philippines, nor should it be here ; par- 
ticularly-as some members of the Imperial 
and the Provincial Councils have been 
ignorant of English. : 


Constitutional Changes and Native 
States Subjects. 


On account of the political. status of the 
Native States being determined by treaties . 
, With the British Government and owing to 
other causes, those who have discussed the 
coming constitutional changes and for- 
mulated schemes therefor, havé left the 
Native States out of account. Where they 
have been thought of, it has been sought 
to provide a place only for their Rulers in a 
Chiefs’ Conference or in an Imperial Coun- 
cil, their subjects being” completely ignored. 
But while British Indian subjects may in 
future have citizen’s rights and status, 
Native States subjects cannot be left to be _ 
governed autocratically, as they are in 
most states. In an excellent and well- 
reasoned Memorandum Mr. Manshukhlal 
Ravjibhai Mehta eloquently pleads the 
eae of the inhabitants of the Native 

ates. a’ 


The obligations of the States for Military co- 
operation for common defence are unlimited in their 
extent in the time of war. “It isan essential duty,” 
according to Sir William Lee Warner, “correlated to 
the right of protection that the Protected States 
should co-operate to the full measure of their re- 
sources in repelling acommon.énemy.” The services 
which the Native States are required to render to the 
Imperial army comprehend also tke rights of passage 
and occupation of forts, of right’ of cantonement, of 
assistance in the matter of supplies, the extradition of 
desertors and the grant of unlimited control over the 
railway System, the telegraph system and the postal 
commu nications as being vitally connected with the 
common defence, 

With this formidable list before us in which 
the rights and liberties of the subjects of Native States 
are involved at every stage it is impossible io say 
that the subjects of Native States bave no locus 
standi in the Indian political system or in the 
Imperial political system cither. Itis the sub- 
jects of Native States who pay the large contribu- 
tions in money, who supply the men and who have 
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to suffer great inconveniences fand undergo in merse 
self-sacrifice and exercise no inconsiderable self-denialg 
in order that the Empire may be got rid of the 
common enemy. How is it then, that the subjects of - 
Native States have not Leen regarded as entitled to 
an atdiance of H. E. the Viceroy and the Right 
Honourable the Secretary of State in their great 
mission ? , : 
- Heclearly shows how advantageous it 
would be for both British India and the 
Native States to include the latter, with 
their subjects, in the future scheme of cons- 
titutional reforms, and describes also the 
disadvantages and dangers of leaving 
them out. We cammend this eloquent plea 
to both Government and the public. Mr. 
Mansukhial Ravjibhai Mehta should make 
it available to the public by issuing it in 
the form ofa handy booklet and fixing a 
moderate price. 


Hunger Strike Again. 


We are concerned to learn that 19 state 
prisoners of class X, and 10 State priso- 
ners of class Y, confined in Hazaribagh 
Jail have gone on hunger strike. Govern- 
ment should at once enquire into the 
matter, and, if the strike be a fact, remove 
the just grievances ofthe prisoners. They 
shouid not merely be sent to various distant 
jails where it would be difficult both for 
Government and their relatives to keep 
themselves informed of their condition. 


A Gallant Saver of Life. . 


-The paragraph printed below is taken 
from the Pioneer. 
i Wednesday, 20th February. 


Rescues at the Kumbh Meia.—It is understood 
that. Mr. Lal Mohun Banerjee, ofthe I. D. F., and 
Secretary of The Horrocks, rendered good services to 
the pilgrims during the big festival days of the Kumbh 
mela, He was instrumental in helping a large number 
of bathers, who got into difficulties, notably some 
60 persons on the Amabasya day. Two instances, 
which deserve special mention, were the rescue of a 
Bengalee lady and a boy, both-of whom got out of 
their depth and would have been drowned, but for 
Mr, Banerjee’s prompt help. : 

The Leader has published the following 
paragraph : 

Saved from Drowning: A local correspondent 
writes.—On the 1st of February a respectable Hindu 
lad while bathing was secn sinking in the Jumna, 
near the Sangam. The police with their boats were 
promptly on the scene of cccurence but none of them 
ventured to dive down. They, however, held outa 
bamboo which escaped the noticé of the drow ning lad 
and had it not“been for the plucky intervention of Mr. 
Lal Mohan Baneijee, the expert swimmer of Allah- 
abad, at preset deputed by Mr. Fremantle as special 
river guard, the poor boy would uot have escaped a 
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watery grave. Mr. L. M. Banerjee dived down twice 
but could not trace him. All ofa sudden the boy’s 
hzad was seen just below the surface of water, when 
Mr Banerjee caught hold of him and landed him 
safely on the bank. Mr. Banerjee belongs to 
tne J. D. F., and Messrs. Fremantle and Wallace have 
done well in securing the service of the gallant 
swimmer in connection with the Mela. ’ 

It is understood that the Commissioner 
of the Allahabad Division has recommend- 
ed that Mr. Banerjee should be awarded 
the Gayaprasad Lifesaving Medal and 
that he intends to write to the Royal 
Humanitarian Society also recommending 


that their medal should be given to him.- 
42m 


Control of Prices and Jute. | 


On account of the high prices of cloth, 
salt, etc., and owing to the numerous 
cases of looting of markets for which these 
kigh prices have ‘furnished an inciting 
catise or a pretext, it has ‘been urged that 
Government should fix the prices of these 
commodities. i ok 

But there is another direction in which 
there should be a fixing of prices. It is 
well-known that jute merchants have 
made enormous profits during the war. 
But, on account of enemy countries not 
being able to buy jute, the farmers and 
pea sants who grow jute have been depriv- 
ed for no fault of theirs, of some of their 
* markets. Thus they have been obliged to 

sell their produce at-the low prices offered 

by the Anglo-Indian merchants, who are 
et present practically their only custom- 
ers. Considering the very high dividends 
a which jute companies have been paying, 
it, would be only equitable to fix a fair 
minimum price for jute, than which ‘it 
would be illegal to offer or pay .a lower 
price. In Great Britain minimum wages 
for farm labour and minimum prices for 
farm produce have been fixed by law. 

There is no reason why this should not be 

done in India. Itis to the interest of the 

State to see to the welfare of the agricul- 

tural classes, though it may be to the 

interest of the exploiters not at all to care 
for the well-being of those who cannot 
protect themselves. All 
incurred for publishing jute forecasts 
serve only the purposes of the exploiters. 

It is the bounden duty of Gorernment 

to do something for the agriculturists 

also. 


`N 


“Knowledge is Power.” 
Reading between the lines of Lord 


E es aA 


the expenses - 
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‘Carmichael’s address before the Royal 
Colonial Institute, one seems to detect 
therein a feeling that as Indians now 
know more of the power of the different 
European nations and more also of their 
own power and worth, they cculd not be 
treated any longer exactly as hitherto 
they have been. 


The war has affected Indian opinion—not educated 
Opinion only but also that of classes who lay no 
claim to education in the sense usually given to the 
word. The educated Bengali, of whose want of 
aptitude for a soldier’s calling ‘we in England hear 
so constantly, and of whose ability in particular in- 
stances to overcome that want of aptitude his fellow- 
countrymen have lately been.so much assured, has, 
as far as I can judge, during the last three years 
quite changed his estimate of the power of Great 
Britain and of the value to himself of being -dependent 
on Britain. He has learned facts of which three years 
ago he was ignorant, and hehas put his own in- 
terpretation on those facts. And men of other Indian 
races, not perhaps so quick intellectually as Bengalis 
are, men of the so-called’ martial races, of whose 
devotion to ourselves we are justly proud, have also 
Jearned fresh facts. Many of the rank and file of the 


‘ Indian Army have seen things with their own eyes 


in Europe which must modify their attitude towards 
all things Western. i 


_ Still he believed there was ample scope 
in India, and would for long be ample 
scope, for Englishmen with genius and 
with ambition. 


New problems are springing up harder to solve in 
many ways than the problems ofthe past. Surely 
there will never be a lack of men of British blood 
ready to tackle problems, especially problems of self- 
government, which we have always professed to’ 
admire and to understand more than other men do: . 
and I do not believe that men of honest purpose who 
can give proof of genius and of worth will fail to get 
a hearing in India merely because they are not of 
Indian raze. Things going on in India now, some 
of which I regret as much as anyone does, convince 
me ofthat, We read what the feeling towards Mrs. 
Besant is.in many places. I know what it was in 
somé places and how it has changed. Can I or those 
who read look on Indians as entirely unresponsive- 
to European leadership ? 


“Mr. P. C. Lyon’s Political Faith. 


In the course of a discussion on a 
paper read by one Rev. T. Davis before 
the East India Association of London, 
Mr. P. C. Lyon, late of the Bengal 
Executive Council, gave frank exposition 
to his political faith. The Englishman's 
London correspondent says : : 

He said that Nationalist might be in a small minor- 
ity of thé people, as one speaker (Sir Frederic Robert- 
son) had suggested, but be bad spread out in all direc- 
tions and bad influence in the colleges and schools. That 
was a notable factor in Bengal where they bad more 
secondary schools than all the rest of Northern India 
put together. It was very easy for extreme men to 
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spread throughout Bengal the idea that every ill that 
man was heir to was due to the work of the British 
Government. They would have to meet such pro- 
paganda, and this would not be easy for the reason 
that the British element was sucli a very small mino- 
rity in comparison with the rest of the people. The 
spirit of Indian nationality would have to be consider- 
-ed and recognised in all the reforms under considera- 
tion. During the 33 years of his service in Bengal 
he had seen the most extraordinary changes, and 
these have been emphasised and accelerated during 
the war to a degree that very few people understood. 
He would be the last to apply English methods 
and tests to the different circumstances of India: 
but at the present time when the predominant feel- 
ing of everyman in the warring nations was one 
of nationality it was not to be expected that India 
was going to escape the spirit of the age. 


Mr. Lyon then explained how -reform 
had’ become very urgent. 


Mr. Lyon.went on to say that the enormous 
- acceleration of this feeling of nationality in the last 
few years had made it pressingly necessary to deal 
with the question of reform even before the war came 
toau end. He was careful to say that his estimate 
of feeling was based exclusively upon his knowledge 
of Bengal. “Smallin number as the English are. in 
India, and dependent as we are upon a large. number! 
of educated Indians for assistance in the government 
of the country, we must take account of the current 
feeling if we are to continue our work successfully.” 
In Bengal they had been fighting a most dangerous 
form of sedition, but they had been bound to realise 
that Extremist views were after all an extravagant 
form of widespread national feeling. There were 
some who could not understand how it was that 
non-Indian rule could possibly exist in the country 
and who believed there was no hope forit. It was 
worth while showing public opinion how greatly 
„mistaken this view was but toa great extent they 
had persuaded Moderates not to become Extremists 
because they believed that they were going to have 
their feelings of nationality satisfied and that in the 
near future. The difficulties that Indian civilians had. 
to contend with in working in the country were very 
great. He spoke of schools and colleges and he did 
not exaggerate when he said that throughout these 
institutions in Bengal ‘national feeling was now 
intense. That being the case, he did not think that? 
they should talk too much of the educated minority 
having very little influence in the country. 


Mr. Lyon’s report of a conversation 
which he had some years ago shows what 
power is possessed by intelligent and ener- 
getic minorities, 


a“ 


Mr. Lyon went on to give us a chapter of autobio- 
graphy relating to a conversation he had with Lord 
Morley when Secretary of State. He happened tov 
say something as to the smallness of the number of 
educated reformers in comparison with the mass of 
the people. Deprecating as he always did stretching 
analogies too strictly between West and East, Lord 
Morley said, “Don’t suppose it was the people of 
England who wanted to cut off the head of Kise 
Charles I, or the people of France who wanted to 
behead Louis XVI.” From this Lord Morley drew 
a powerful analogy. He said that real revolution 
in any country in the world had been effected by 
strong, vigorous, energetic, advanced parties before 
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they had persuaded the people as a whole to ral y¥ 


tothem. Mr. Lyon went on tosay that they had 
to work very cautiously in India to secure law ard 
order, and to move between divergent view of 
progress. They were not to aim’ necessarily at dz- 
mocracy. Tkey were to aim at getting the best lz» 
dian national Government they could, whether t 
were a bureaucracy or a democracy. It was very 
possible indeed that in the first instance it would be 
a bureaucracy. We must retain very consideral:e 
power, at least until we could raise the people asa 
whole to anything like an efficient oriental demc- 
cracy. It would be the duty of the I. C. S., to shor 
the way anc it wouid be their greatest triumph f 
they could guide. matters in bringing about tie 
changes that were necessary in India in‘these days zf 
transition throughout the world. 


Russia and Finland. 


In writing of current topics in a monthly 
review, a journalist is always at a certair 
disadvantagéė. As we write this note, or 
the 26th February, at a distance of 9¢ 
miles trom Calcutta, the latest news regar- 
ding Russia available to us are dated the 
22nd February, in which we read :— 

Petrograd, Feb. 22. 

The Council of Commissaries in a proclamatior 
says :—The Republic is in the greatest danger anc 
calls upon everyone to defend the positions to th: 
last drop of blood, remove rolling stock and destro~ 
railways behind them, destroy even provisions, whic. 
are in danger of falling into the énemy’s hands anc 
raise battalions to dig trenches. These battalion 
willinclude all Bourgeois classes, men and womer, 
under the su-veillance of the Red Guards. Resister 
will be shot.—‘‘Reuter,” 


< London, Feb, 22. 

The Proclamation says all Bourgeois class, male 
and female, must be made to carry out the defenc 
work under tre Red Guards.- Foreign agents, specu 
‘lators, loiterers, counter-Revolutionaries anc 
German spies must be shot on sight. The loca. 
Soviets must see that these decisions are carriec 
out.—‘‘Reuter.” 

.A previous. message dated London, 
February 20; stated: “A wireless Russiar. 
message -says Germany acknowledges 
‘receipt of Russia’s peace offer.’’ According 
to another message dated . London, 
February 19, the terms demanded by 
Germany zt Brest-Litovsk included an 
indemnity of eight hundred millions. Is 
it possible that Russia has accepted such 
terms ? i 

As regards Finland, a Reuter’s telegram 
says that the Premier of Sweden replying 
to an interpellation in the Riksdag said 
that Sweden had no intention of inter: 
vening in Finland. 


Plague Figures. 


` The following plague figures are the latest 
available. 
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l Delhi, Feb. 23. 

Mortality from plague in India during the week 
ending 9th February, with a total of 31,198 deaths, 
was in excess by 1,144 over the previous week’s 
figures. The United Provinces headed the list with 
9,373 fatal cases, though showing a decrease of 1,289. 
Bombay reported 8,086 deaths, an increase of 767 ; 
Rajputana 5500, an increase of 1,091; the 
Punjab 1,574, Bihar and Orissa 2,029, Hyderabad 
State 1,216, Central Provinces 1,090, Burma 543 and 
N ysore 225. , 


In the previous week’s report it -was 


said that in the Bombay Presidency “the 
disease is most severz`in Kaira District.” 
There is famine or scarcity in Kaira, and 
there is also a most severe epidemic of 
plague. Is there no connection between 
want of focd, chronic or temporary, and 
plague? Is not plague a poverty disease ? 
Whatever it may be, like Cato’s Delenda 
est Carthago, we wust keep on saying, 
“Plague must be destroyed.” - - 


The Hon'ble Bertrand Russel’s 
Imprisonment. : 
“The Hon'ble Bertrand Russell has been 


‘sentenced to six month’s imprisonment at 


Bow Street for publishing statements cal- 
culated to prejudice Anglo-American rela- 
tions. The Hon’ble B. Russell described 
the American army as strike-breakers.”’ 
That is the text of a Reuter’s telegram. 
Mr. Russell is heir-presumptive to the 
second Earl Russell. He obtained at Cam- 
bridge a first class in Mathematics and in 
Moral Sciences, Part II, and is an F.R.S. 
Some of bis works are: German Social 
Democracy, 1896; Essay on the Founda- 
tions of Geometry; 1897; Philosophy of 
Leibniz, 1900 ; Principles of Mathematics, 
1903.; Philosophical Essays, 1910; Pro- 
blems of Philosophy, 3911; (with Dr. A. 
N. Whitehead) Principia Mathematica, 
1910; Our. Knowledge of the External 
World as a Field for Scientific Method in 
Philosophy, 1914 ; Principles of Social Re- 
construction. Someidea of the last work was 
attempted to be given in our last December 
number. Mr. Russell is one of the world’s 
very few foremost mathematicians and an 
original philosophical thinker. Though he 
is neither a pro-German, nor exactly a 
a pacifist, he has held and courageously 
iven expression to views on the war 
which are not acceptable to the British 
btreancracy and the British nation. For 
this reason he was first deprived of his 
professorship at Cambridge, then fined, 
and then prevented from going to America 


to lecture to the Universities there which 
had invited him. Now comes his imprison- 
ment. That England is not exactly the 
home of liberty, which it was her proud 
boast to be, is due to militarism and 
bureaucracy combined. It is also probable 
that the spirit in which India has been 
ruled for so many generations has spread 
its infection in England. : 

We need not shed tears for Mr. Russell, 
for suffering has in all ages and climes 
been the badge of men of his class. More- 
over, he will not be classed and caged 
with felons, nor housed ‘ia a solitary 
cell in the Calcutta Presidency Jail, nor 
sent to Berhampore Lunatic Asylum for 
having his physical condition medically 
pronounced satisfactory and his “mental” 
state certified to be ‘the same” as before, 
whatever that may mean. 


Russians Accept Humiliating German 
: Peace Terms. 


The Russians had declared that they 
would neither accept the peace terms dic- 
tated by Germany nor fight with their Ger- 
man and Austrian fellow-peasants, It is 
deplorable, and disastrous for their coun- 
try, that they have nevertheless climbed 
down and concluded a most humiliating 
peace with the Teutons, though one can- 
not be sure that the curtain has been 
finally rung down. The terms are: ° 


In the first place, Germany and Russia declare the . 


state of war ended. . i 

Secondly, regions west of the line indicated at 
Brest-Litovsk to the Russian delegation formerly be- 
longing to Russia are no longer under Russian territo- 
rial protection. In the region of Dvinsk, tbis line must 
be advanced to the eastern frontier of Courland. 
Germany and Austria-Hungary will define the further’ 
fate of these regions in agreement with their popula- 
tion. 

Thirdly, Livonia andEsthonia must be immediately 
cleared of Russian troops and Red Guards and be 
occupied by the German Police till security is guaran- 
teed by their constitutions. 

Fourthly, Russia will conclude peace with the 
Ukraine and evacuate the Ukraine and Finland. 

Fifthly, Russia will do her utmost to secure an 
orderly return of the eastern Anatolian frontiers to 
Turkey. = : 

Sixthly, complete demobilisation of the Russian 
army. 

Seventhly, Russian fleets, including the Entente 
warships, must be kept in the Russian harbours till 
general peace or disarmed. 

Eighthly, the Russo-German commercial treaty of 
1504, comes into force and free export of ores must be 
guaranteed and a new commercial treaty must be 
negotiated, 

Ninthly, Legal and political relations must be 
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regulated in accordance with the first German Russian 
Convention. 

Tenthly, Russia promises to end propaganda- 
against the Quadruple Alliance. 

Eleventhly, the conditions must be accepted within 
forty-eight hours and the Russian plenipotentiaries 
must sign at Brest-Litovsk within three days the peace 
treaty which must be ratified within a, fortnight. 


Considering that the Central Executive 
Committee of the Soviets has agreed to 
these terms by 126 votes to 85 with 26 
abstentions, the decision may again be 
reversed. 


“The Reign of Law the First Step 
to Liberty.” 


_Liberalism, in the Home University 
Library, by Professor Hobhouse, contains 
some reflections which the bureaucracy in 
India would do well to consider before 
issuing fresh orders of internment. “The 
- rst condition of free government” accord- 
ing to the learned professor, “is govern- 
ment not by the arbitrary determination 
of the ruler, but by fixed rules of law, to 
which the ruler himself is subject.” 


“Thus, by the sige of the regular courts of law 
which prescribe specific penalties for defined offences 
proved against a man by a regular form of trial, 
arbitrary governments resort to various extrajudicial 
forms of arrest, detention, and punishment, depending 
on their own will and pleasure. Ofsuch a character 
is punishment by “administrative” proccss in Russia 
at the present day; imprisonment by lettre de cachet 
in France under the ancien regime; all executions by 
socalled martial law in times of rebellion, aud the 
suspension of various ordinary guarantees of immedi- 
ate and fair trial in Ireland. Arbitrary government 
in this form Was one of the first objects of attack by 
the English Parliament in the seventeenth century, 
and this first liberty of the subject was vindicated 
by the Petition of Right, and again by the Habeas 

i Corpus Act. Itis signifteant of much that this first 
step in liberty should be in reality nothing more nor 
less than a dgvand for law.” 

Again, : 

‘ae Where the government is constantly forced to 
resort to exceptional legislation or perhaps to de- 
liberalise its own institutions, the case becomes 
urgent. Under such conditions’ the most liberally- 
minded democracy is maintaining a system which 
must undermine its own principles. The Assyrian 
conqueror, Mr, Herbert Spencer remarks, who is 
depicted in the bas-reliefs leading his captive by a 
cord, is bound with that cord himself. He forfeits 
his liberty as long as he retains his power.....In all 
relations with weaker peoples we move in an atmos- 
phere vitiated by the-insinceré use of high-sounding 
words. If men say equality, they mean oppression 
by forms of justice. If they say tutelage, they appear 
to mean the kind of tutelage extended to the fattened 
goose......Until the white man has fully learnt to rule 
his own life, the best of all things that he can do 
with the dark man is to do nothing with him.” 


But in that case “the national vocation” 


i- willbe gone, and who will shoulder “the 





white man’s burden” ? The day when the 
world ceases to be dominated by cant 
and shibboleths seems as far off as ever. 
And reading between the lines of the fiae 
phrases and specious pleas of our Imperia- 
list brethren, one is staggered at the 
infinite capacity for the self-deception 
which still rules mankind, and may make 
the moralist despair of the future of 
humanity. 

Professor Hobhouse thus writes in his 
book “Liberalism” (Home University 
Library) :. 

RESTRAINT NO REMEDY. 

peer it is Of course possible to reduce a man to 
order and prevent him from being a nuisance to his 
neighbours 3y arbitrary control and harsh punish- 
meut. This may be to the comfort of the neighbours, 
as is admitted, but regarded as a moral discipline it 
is a coutradictionin terms. It is doing less than 
nothing for the character of the man himself. Ic is 
merely crusting him, and unless his will is killed the 
effect will be seen ifever the super-incumbent pressure 
is by chance removed. 

THE TRUE REMEDY. 

“It is also possible, though it takes a much higher 
skill, to teach the same man to discipline himself, and 
this is to foster thedevelopment of will, of personality, 
of self-contrcl, or whatever wé please to call that 
central harmonising power which makes us capable 
of directing our own lives...... It isnot right to let 
crime alone or to let error alone, but it is imperative 
to treat the criminal or the mistaken or the ignorant 
as beings capable of right and trath, and to lead 
them on ins-ead of merely beating them down. Tue 
rule of liberty is just the application, of rational 
method. It is the opening of the door to the appeal 
of reason, of imagination, of- social feeling; and 
except throuzh the response to this appeal, there 1s 
no assured progress of society.” Liberalism : Home 
University Library, pp. 122-3. 


BENEVOLENT DESPOTISM vS. NATIONALISM. 
“The conception of the common good... can be 
realised in its fulness only through the common will. 
There are, of sourse, elements of value in the good 
government ofa benevolent despot or of a fatherly 


` aristocracy. Within any peaceful order there is 


room for many good things to flourish, Bat the 
full fruit of social progress is only to be reaped by 
a society in which the generality of men and womeu 
are not only passive recipients bet practical contri- 
butors. To make the rights and responsibilities of 
citizens real and living, and to extend them az 
widely as the conditions. of society allow, is thus 
an integral part of the organic conception of society 
and the justification of the democratic principle. It 
is at the same time, the justification of nationalism so 
far as nationalism is founded on a-true interpretation 
of history.” Liberalism : Home University Library : 
pages 134-5.  ~ i ; 
' BEREYOLENT Despotism vs. Democracy, 

“It [Democracy] founds the common good upon 
the common will, in forming which it bids every 
grown up, intelligent person to take a part. No 
doubt many good things may be achieved for a 
people without responsive effort on its own part. 
It may be endowed with a good police, with an 
equitable system of private law, with education, 
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with personal freedom, with a well-orgainsed indus- Buat, conversely, the opportunities must be given in 
try. lt may receive these blessings at the hands of order to call forth the response, The exercise of 
atoreigo ruler, or from au enlightened bureaucracy, popular government is itself an education. In con- 
ca.benevolent monarch. However obtained, they- sidering whether any class or sex or race should be 
ace all very good things. But the democratic theory brought into the circle of enfranchisement, the deter- 
iz that, so obtained, they lack a vitalizing element.~ mining consideration is the response which that class 
£ people so governed resembles an individual who ‘or sex or race would be likely to. make to the trust. 
las received all the external gifts of fortune, good Would it enter effectively into the questions of public 
teachers, healthy surroundings, a fair breeze .to, fill life, or would it beso much passive voting material, 
Hs sails, but owes his prosperous voyage to little wax in the hands of the less scrupulous politicians ? 
cr no effort of his own. We do not rate such a Theoquestion is a fair one, but people are too ready 
man so high as one who struggles through adversity to answer it in the less’ favourable sense on the 
toa niuéh less eminent position. What we possess ground of the actual indifference or ignorance which 
Las its intrinsic value, but how we came to possess they find or think they fiad among the unenfranchised. 
£ is also an important question. It is-so witha They forget that in that regard enfranchisement 
society. Good Government is much, but the good itself may be precisely the stimulous needed to 
vill is more, and even the imperfect, halting, confused awaken interest, and while they are impressed with the 
=tterance of the common will may have in it the danger of admitting ignorant and irresponsible, and 
aotency of higher things than a perfection .of perhaps corruptible voters to a voice in the govern- 
machinery can ever attain. - ment, they are apt to overlook the counterbalancing 
DEMOCRACY NEEDS RESPONSIBLE LEADERS. danger of leaving a section of the community 

n T boss outside the circle of civic responsibility. The 

_ “But this principle makes one very large assump- actual work of government must affect, and also 

tion. It postulates the existence of a common will. It jt must be affected by, its relation to all who 


assumes that the individuals whom it would enfran- live within the realm, To secure good adap- 
zbise can enter into the-common life and contribute tation it ought, L will not say to reflect, but at least 
to the formation of a common decision by a genuine to take account of, the dispositions and circuth- 
interest in public transactions, Where andino so far Stances of every claśs in the population. If any one 
as this assumption definitely fails, there is no case for class is dumb, the result is that Government is to 
democracy. Progress, in such a case, is not wholly im- that extent uninformed. It is not merely that the 
possible, but it must depend on the number of those interests of that class may suffer, but that, even with 
who do care for the things that are of social value, thebest will, mistakes may be made in handling it, 
who advance knowledge or “‘civilise life through the because it cannot speak tor itself, Officious spokes- 
discoveries of art” or form a narrow but effective men will pretend to represent its views, and will 
public opinion in support of liberty and order. We perhaps obtain undue authority merely because there 
may go further. Whatever the form of government, ig no way of bringing them td bool... I conclude 
progress always does in fact depend on those whoso thatan impression of existing inertness or ignorance 
think and live, and on the degree in which these com- iS not a sufficient reason for withholding responsible 
mon interests envelop their life and thought. Now, government or restricting the area of the suffrage...... 
complete and whole-hearted absorption in public in- ; 
terests is rare. It is the property not of the mass but i POLITICAL AWAKENING IN THE East. | 
of the few, and the democrat is well aware that it is “On the other side, that which is most apt to 
the “remnant” which saves the people: He subjoins frighten a governing class or race, a clamour ou the 
only that if their effort is really to succeed, the people part of an unenfranchised people for political rights, 
must be willing to be saved. The masses who spend is to the democrat precisely the strongest reason that 
their toilsome days in mine or factory, struggling for he can have in the absence of direct experience for 
bread, have not their heads for ever filled with the believing them fit for the exercise of civic responsibi- 
complex details of international policy or industrial lity. He welcomes signs of dissatisfaction among the 
law. To expect this would be absurd. What disenfranchised as the best proof of awakening inter- 
is not exaggerated is to expect them to respond est in public affairs, and he has none of those fears 
and assent to ‘the things that make for the of ultimate social disruption which are a nightmare 
moral and material welfare of the country, and the to bureaucracies because experience hgs sufficiently 
position of the democrat is that the “remnant” is proved to him the healing power of freedom, of res- 
‘petter occupied in convincing the people and carrying pousibility, and of the sense of justice. Moredyer; a 
their minds and wills with it than in imposing on democrat cannot be a democrat tor bis country alone. 
them laws which they are concerned only to obey and He cannot but recognise the complex and subtle inter- 
enjoy. At the same time, the “remnant,” be it ever, actions of nation upon nation which make every 
so select, has always much to learn., Some men are local success or failure of democracy tell upon other 
much better‘and wiser than others, but experience countries. Nothing has been more encouraging to 
seems to show that hardly any man isso much better the Liberalism of Western Europe | in recent haa 
or wiser than others that he can permanently stand than the signs of political awakening in the wee 
the test of irresponsible power over them. On the Until yesterday it seemed as though yeni 
contrary, the best and wisest is he who is ready to in the end be impossible to resist the u timate 
go tò the humblest in a spirit of inquiry, to find out ‘‘destiny” of the white races to be ma o 
what he wants and why he wants it before seeking the rést of the world. The result „would: axe 
to legislate for him. Admitting the utmost thatcan been that, however far democracy mig t e op 
be said for the necessity of leadership, we must at the within ‘any Western State, it | would. diga ya 
same time grant that the perfection of leadership itself be confronted with a contrary principlein the - aon 
‘ies in securing the willing, convinced, open-eyed sup- of that State to dependencies, and this con se eA 
port of the mass...... > tion, as may easily be seen by the attentive oora 
QUALIFICATIONS FOR ELECTORATES. of our own political constitutions, is a eerie 
“The success of democracy depends on the res- “menace to domestic freedom. The awakening of the 
ponse of the voters to the opportunities given them, Qrient, from Constantinople to Pekin, is the greatest 


& 


Y 





and most hopeful: political fact of our time, and it is 
with the deepest shame that English Liberals haye 
been compelled to look on, while our Foreign Office 
has made itself the accomplice in-the attempt to 
nip Persian freedom in the bud, and that ia -the 
interest of the most ruthless tyranny that has ever 
crushed the liberties of a white people.” Liberalism ; 
by Professor Hobhouse; Home University Library, 
pp. 228-37. ` puke 


Marquis Okuma in a New Role. 


Last month we published in our “Notes”= 
some extracts from a speech of Marquis 
Okuma in which he assumed the role of 
anndian social reformer, and, inspired by 
what political wirepulling we need not 
stop to enquire, read us a homily on the 
futility of our aspirations for. self, . 
government without first. getting rid:of 
our caste system and religious supersti- 
tions. -The Bengalee ‘quotes a recent 
speech of the noble Marquis at a reception 
organised by the - Japan-India Society: 
from which we find that he has now -quite 
changed his role, and stands forth as the 
apostle of Indo-Japanese trade. In order 
to induce the Indians calmly- to allow. 
themselves to be sucked dry by Japanese 
traders, - Marquis Okuma invokes the aid 
of Buddhism, and lest this interesting 
process rouse$ the jealousy of Great 
Britain who may accept the Indian de- 
mand for Protection with a view to get rid 
of Japanese competition in her own chosen 
domain, he appeals to Adam Smith and 
Free Trade. But Adam Smith is no longer 
anameto swear by in England, and the 
days of Cobdenism may be cut short by the 
war. Marquis Okuma is never tired of 
lecturing us, but if we may: presume to 
‘offer him a word of advice, we should say 
that he should reserve his political astute- 
ness, of which the following extract isa 

erfect specimen, for the .Western nations 
Fom whom he has learnt the game. 
Speeches like these serve to explain what 
Lord Carmichael said in his recent address 
before the Royal Colonial Institute. “Nor 
must we forget that Australians and the, 
younger educated Indians have many ideas 
in common ‘as to the probable source of 
external danger,” In the eyes of foolish 
Indians like ourselves, who value ideals 
more than 4. s. d, Okakura is a much nob. 
ler figure than Okuma, and-it is by ap- 
proaching usin the spirit which breathes 
through the Ideals of the East; and not by 
trying to lull us to sleep by fine phrases in 


order to facilitate the operation of emptying | ‘At present the 
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our pockets, that Japanese statesmen will 


be abie to make an impression on the 
Indian mind. And now to the speech itself : 


“India is an ancient country, but the fire, which 
has long been smoaldering among the Indian people, 
is beginiing to burst forth again with great force 
and energy. India isa Buddhist country, and mercy 
is the spirit of the religion on which it is founded. 
It may thus be observed that the aims of Buddhism, 
when properly interpreted, mean the development of 
trade and industries and promotion of the welfare of 
the people.” 


Neither before nor after the Great Re- 
nunciation did Buddha ever dream that 
his religion would be requisitioned to 
come to the aid of the exploiter. But the 
undrea:nt of is happening every day. 

Marquis Okuma proceeded to observe :— 


“In order to develop trade between Japan and 
India, it‘is necessary that Japanese and Indians should 
know each other better and come to a complete 
understanding.» Herein the Japan-India Society will 
find suffic ent scope for its work. It may be said that 
Japanese and Indian ideas originate. from the same 
source,.aad they have much in common. Rven from 
this point alone trade between Japan and {ndia onght 
to develop. 

“Jealousy and competition often prove a serious 
obstacle to commercial development. Great Britain— 
India's mother -country—however has been well- 
known for her advocacy of free trade principles since 
the days of Adam Smith and soit may be presumed 
that she willnot easily abandon this fundamental 
principle. This being so, there is no reason why Great 
Britain should be disposed to throw obstacles in the 
way of trade between Japan and India. Japan 
isnot yet in a position to produce such articles of 
superior gnality as are manufactured in Britaln, and 


Japan's exports to India are limited to inferior grade 


goods. Thus there is some sort of difterence between 
the goods exported to India from Great Britain and 
from Japaa and both may do their part in trade 
without much friction between them. The fact 
that neither India nor Japan has any ill-will towards 
Great Britain may be gatherel‘from the way in 
which both countries have been assisting the Allies 
in the war.’ % ° 


_It may be observed incidentally that 
Great Britain is in no sense “India’s mother 


country.” India’s population and civi- 
lisation are. not derived from Great 
Britain. 


Religion as a Means of Money-making 
7 and Empire-building. 

In Japan it is not Marquis Okuma alone 
who is thinkingfof religion as a hand maid 
of commerce, and, probably, of empire- 
building, too. In the last December num- 
ber of the: Japan Magazine Dr. Enryo 
Inouye, D. Litt., ex-president of the Orien- 
tal University, has an article on “Japanese 
Religion Overseas,” in which he says : 
Government atithorities and 
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` . derelopment overseas, as well as at home.” 
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people of Japan are quite indifferent to religion as 
a factor or necessity of national torce. They do not 
regard religion as having anything to do with a 
nazion's wealth and strength, and so it is invariably 
left out of consideration. But in my opinion, based 
on long study and .the teaching of history, religion 
is the best fore-runner of national expansion an 


THE MODERN REVIEW 


What follows shows that the Japanese 
are close imitators of all the Western 
methods of commercial and political ex- 
ploitation. The three B's are closely asso- 
ciated in the minds of all unorganised 
‘p2oples as the means of their exploitation 
aad subjugation by Western peoples. First 
comes the Bible, then Bottles, and then, 
Battalions. Dr. Inouye, therefore, is his- 
torically correct when he says: 


Religion has always paved the way for extension 
o` western nations overseas, and why should it not 
d> the same for Japan ? In Africa, India, China and 
the Islands of the South Pacific, Christianity always 
preceded the flag and opened a way for the develop- 
ment of the nations preaching the new religion. 
We have imitated the occidentals in other ways; why 
mot in this way ? While Christianity is losing force in 
tae home lands of its propagandists, it is gaining 
forze and influence in the countries overseas. It looks 
as ifit were the policy of western countries to take 
eway from the forces of Christianity at home and. 
epply the extra force to lands abroad to make way for 
the greater influence of the countries represented and 
this ts especially true in the Orient. . 


The writer then tells us what Christian 
missionaries are at present doing in China. 


Recently I made an extensive tour of China; and 
I saw how the English and American Christians were 
-vorking hand in hand to win the Chinese to 
Christianity. These missions seemed to take on 
new strength after the outbreak ofthe war and to 
‘abour more than ever to extend their religion 
chroughout the district at great outlay and trouble, 
These Christians are even building colleges with big 
lormitories, capable, it is said, of aecommodating 
as many as 1,000 students. ' 


Referring to Christian missionary acti- 
vity in the Southern Hemisphere, Dr. In- 
ouye says : . : 

There is no doubt that the Southern Hemisphere 
ia the new world of to-day. When one visits this 
new world he will not find the towns and cities and 
settled places that are found in the ald world. But to 
his astonishment he will find chúrches, some of 
which are as big as those in Europe. These fine and 
imposing structures influence the mind of the natives 
and prepare them for submission to the countries that 
built them. Thus it is clear that no foreign people 
ean be made truly submissive by the power of the 
sword and the law, but religion and benevolence 


- The writer’s concluding observations 
are quoted bellow : 

Hitherto Japan has made the mistake of depending 
altogether on her military power to subdue the 
natives of her new territorfes, and has neglected to 
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make use of the potency of religion, It isa matter 
that requires the most serious consideration of the 
authoritiess No‘doubt some think that Japan has 
no such religion as could thus influence foreign- races 
to accept Japan's rule. I believe that we have a 
religion with this power. There is Christianity also, 
but is out of the question, as it is being propagated 
in Japan. There are those who think that Buddhism 
has lost its effectiveness in Japan and that now it 


amounts to no more than a mere ceremonial for ` 


funerals and weddings and so on. Iam free to admit 
that as a ‘religion Buddhism displays little life and 
enthusiasm at present, nor am I unaware of its de- - 
generation in sone ways. Yet I believe that it could 
be ased for the pirposes above suggested. It is the 
only religion in Japan that is likely to prove a world- 
religion and have a wide appeal. Its present in- 
activity is due to the neglect of it by the Government 
since the beginning of the Meiji period. When the 
Government recognizes the urgent necessity of using 
religion in its oversea expansion and is ready to use 
Buddhism in that way, the religion will undoubtedly 
show renewed activity and life. Meu of wisdom and 
virtue will be found among the priests ready to 
organize great missions for overseas propaganda 
under the support of influential persons and temples 
can be erected at strategic points abroad. 

No one doubts that it is the duty of Japan-to 
develop her national power abroad, and that trade 
is the first step in that direction but the first step 
should be a campaign of religious propaganda as 
the best preparation for national advance. It is my 
conviction that our people should give every atten- 
tion to the propagation of Buddhism in foreign lands 
to prepare the way for our national influence and as 
the first step for the empire's future enrichment. 


One may be sure that*neither Buddha 
nor the ancient Indian Buddhist mission- 
aries to all the countries of the then 
known world ever aspired to become mer- 
cantile or military pioneers. But don’t 
we moderns know athing or two which 
those “otherworldly” idealists did. not 
know ? , i 


Evils of Early Marriage. 


The New East says that a communica. 
tion of the ‘Chinese Department of Rites 
and Customs to the Minister of the Interior 
endeavours to discourage the custom ot 
early marriage. The evils, it is pointed 
out, are numerous :, i 

“We have alwiys noticed young men becoming 
weak and enfeebled and neglecting their. studies 
simply because they have been married too early. - 
Moreover, as a rule, the issue of such mirriages is 
always unhealthy,’and coxsequently the nation has 
become weak and incapable of accomplishing any- 
thing. All modern scholars and philosophers have 
unanimously condemned early marriages.” : R 

The same document, we are told, recalls 
the circular issued by the Minister of the 
Interior to the police asking for the en- 
forcement ot the prohibition of footbinding. 
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THE PARROTS TRAINING 


1 


NCE upon a time there was a bird. It 
was ignorant. It sang all right, but 
never recited scriptures. It hopped 

pretty frequently, but lacked manners. 

Sail the Riah to himself: “Ignorance is 
costly in the long run. For fools consume 
as much food as their betters, and yet give 
nothing in return.” 

He called his nephews to his presence 
and told them that the bird must have a 
sound schooling. 

The Pundits were summoned, and at 
once went to the root of the matter. 
They decided that the ignorance of birds 
was due to their natural habit of living in 
poor nests. Therefore, according to the 
Pundits, the first thing necessary for this 
bird’s education was a suitable cage. 

The Pundits had their rewards and 
went home happy. 


2 


A golden cage was built with gorgeous 
decorations. Crowds came to see it from 
all parts of the world. “Culture captured 
and caged!” exclaimed some in a rapture 
of ecstacy, an! burst into tears. Others 
remarked : “Even if culture be missed, the 
cage will remain to the end, a substantial, 
fact. How fortunatefor the bird !” 

The goldsmith filled his bag with money 
and lost no time in sailing homewards. 


3 


The Pundit sat down to educate the 
bird. With proper deliberation he took his 
pinch of snuft as he said : ‘“‘Text-books can 
never be too many for our purpose!” _ 

The nephews brought together an enor- 
mous crowd of scribes. They copied from 
books, and copied from copies, till the 
manuscripts were piled up to an unreach- 
able height. Men murmured: in amaze- 
ment: “Oh, the tower of culture, egregious- 
ly high ! The end of it lost in the clouds !” 

The scribes, with light hearts, hurried 
home, their pockets heavily laden. 

The nephews were furiously busy 
keeping the cage in proper trim. As their 





jewels. 


(Translated from the original Bengali ). 


constant scrubbing and polishing went on 
the peop-e said with satisfaction : “This fs 
progress indeeJ !” 

Men were employed in large numbers 
and supervisors were still more numerous. 
These, with their cousins of all different 
degrees of distance, built a palace for them- 
selves and.lived there happily ever after. 


A, 


Whatever may be its other deficiencies 
the world is never in want of fault-fi ders. 
And they went about saying that every 
creature remotely connected with the cage 
flourished beyond words. excepting cnly 
the bird. 

When this remark reached the Raj h's 
ears he summoned his nephews before him 
and said : “My dear nephews, what is this 
that we hear ?” 

The nephews said in answer: “Sire, let 
the testimony of the goldsmiths and the 
pundits, the scribes and the supervisors be 
taken, if the truth isto be known. Fool 
is scarca with the fault-finders and that is 
why their tongues have gained in sharp- 
ness,” : 

The explanation was so lumincusly 
satisfactory that the Rajah decorated each 
one of his nephews with his own rare 


5 


The Rajah, at leagth, being desirous of 
seeing with his own eyes how his educa- 
tion department busied itself with the tittle 
bird, made his appearance one day az the 
great hall of learning. 

From the gate rose the sounds of ecnch- 
shells and gongs, horns, bugles and trum- 
pets, cymbals, drums and kettledrums, 
tomtoms, tambourines, flutes, fifes, barrel 
organs and bagpipes. The Pundits began 
chanting mantras at their topmost voices, 
while the goldsmiths, scribes, supervisors, 
and their numberless cousins of all different 
degrees of distance, loudly raised a round 
of cheers, 

The nephews smiled and said: “Sire, 
what do you think of it all ?” 
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The Rajah said: ‘It does seem so fear- 
fully like a sound principle of education !” 

Mightily pleased, the Rajah was about 
to remount his elephant, when the fault- 
finder from behind some bush cried ont: 
“Maharajah, have you seen the bird ?” 

“Indeed, I have not l’ exclaimed the 
Rajah, “I completely forgot about the 
bird.” ; 

Turning back he asked the Pundits 
about the method they followed in in- 
structing the bird. It was shown to him. 
He was immensely impressed. The method 
was so stupendous that the bird looked 
ridiculously unimportant in comparison. 
The Rajah was satisfied that there was no 
faw in the arrangements. As for any com- 
plaint from the bird itself, that simply could 
not be expected. Its throat was so com- 
pletely choked with the leaves from the 
books that it could neither whistle nor 
whisper. It sent a thrill through | one’s 
body to watch the process. 

This time, while remounting his elephant, 
tue Rajah ordered his state ear-puller to 
give a thorough good pull at both the ears 
of the fanlt-finder, 

6 

The bird thus crawled on, duly and pro- 
perly, to the safest verge of inanity. In fact, 
its progress wassatisfactory in theextreme. 
Nevertheless nature occasionally triumphed 
over training, and when the morning 
light peeped into the bird’s cage it some- 
times fluttered its wings in a reprehensible 
wanner. And, hard asit is to believe, it 
p:tifully pecked at its bars with its feeble 
neak ! 

“What 
growled. 

The blacksmith, with his, forge and 
hammer, took his place in the Rajah’s 
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impertinence !” the Kotwal. 


Department of Education. Oh, what re- 
sounding blows! The iron chain was 
soon completed, and the bird’s wings were 
clipped. 

The Rajah’s brothers-in-law looked 
black, and sheok their heads saying: 
“These birds not only lack good sense, but, 
also gratitude !” 5 

With text-book in one hand and baton 
in the other, the Pandits gave the poor 
bird what may fitly be called lessons ! 

The Kotwal was honoured with a title 
for his watchfulness, and the blacksmith 
for his skill in forging chains. 


re 
í 


The bird died. 

Nobody had the least notion how long 
ago this had happened. The fault-finder 
was the first man to spread the ramour. 

The Rajah called his nephews and asked 
them, ‘My dear nephews, what is this 
that we hear ?” 

The nephews said : “Sire, the bird’s edu- 
cation has heen completed.” 

“Does it hop?” the Rajah enquired. 

“Never !” said the nephews. 

“Does it fly ?” 

SNo.” 

“Does it sing ?” 

“No.” 

“Bring me the bird,” said the Rajah. 

The bird was brought to him, guarded 
by the Kotwal and the Sepoys and the 
Sowars. The Rajah poked its body with 
his finger. It neither moved, nor uttered 
a groan: Only its inner stuffing of book- 
leaves rustled. 

Outside the window, the murmur of the 
spring breeze amongst the newly budded ` 
Asoka leaves made the April morning 
wistful. 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
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HRE i : : 
THE’ CAPTAIN WILL COME TO HIS HELM 


I have sat on the bank in idle contentment 
and not yet stepped into the boat to launch it for the farther shore. 

Others proudly travel to the King's house across the far away dimuess, 
but my call does not sound in the rumbling of their: wheels. 

_My boat is for crossing the deep water, 

=a .and perchance in the dead of nigat when the breeg springs up 

nai >> the Captain will.come to his helm. 


. RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


SPEAK TO ME, MY FRIEND, OF HIM 


rie 


Speak to me, my friend, of Him an say that He has whispered to thee 
in the central hush of the storm and in the depth of the péace 
where life puts on its armout in silence. 
sey that thy utmost want is of Him and that He ever seeketh d pi 
heart through’ the tangle of paths. 


Shrink not to call His name in the crowd, for we need to turn our eyes 
to the heart of things to see the vision of Truth and Love building 


` the world anew with its wreckage. _ : 
Speak to me, my friend, of Him and make it simple for me to feel that He is. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW IN ANCIENT INDIA 
` * By S. V. VISWANATAA, M.A., LL, 
LECTURER IN Hisrory AND PoLimics, FINDLAY COLLEGE, aa 


I. SOURCES. cathedrals and the ravages of cities, 


to mention the enormous loss that 
` INTRODUCTORY, humanity has suffered in dedicating the 


ofa horrible war whichstill continues. and the most valiant of sons to deeds more 
It were a sad tale to recount the deeds worthy of barbarians than of the ‘civilised’ 


Te year 1914 witnessed the beginning « best of energies, the mightiest of armies 


of cruelty and atrocity, the burning of powers of 3urope, 





“of cruelty among ‘civilised’ 
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The powers of Europe depended till now 
for the observance of their international 
relations inter alia on the decisions of the 
Hague conferences which laid down in 
solemn and dignified terms the rules 
of war, peace and neutrality by which 
modern states were to be guided in their 
mutual intercourse. All the warring 
nations of today guaranteed the obser- 
vance of the rules proposed at the Hague. 
The present war, however, is waged in 
contravention of the accepted laws of 
tations and notions of international 
morality. It has taken little account of 
the forbidden methods and instruments of 
warfare. It has kuid its icy hands’ on 
combatants and non-combatants alike— 
whether nurses, works of art, field 


hospitals or cathedrals. It has shown'‘a, 
treacherous disregard of treaties and of ` 


guarantees of safety and ‘security. Explo- 
sives have been used and noxious gases 
administered so as to carry inhumane 
destruction into the ranks of the foe. The 
practice among states is thus contrary to 
the well-sounding theories- of publicists, 
prize courts, congresses and conferences, " 

Let us turn from this record of misdeeds 
nations of 
modern times to the rules of conduct that 
guided the states in Ancient India in ages 
gone by. The subject is one beset with 
obvious difficulties. We should be on our 
guard against projecting modern ideas of 
political philosophy on a far-off age in the 


Eistory of this vast continent where there ` 


was admittedly a great variety of local 
customs and usages. The historian of 
Ancient India has more than once been 
charged with, making ` broad generalisa- 
tions unmindful of the changes in time, 
place and circumstance. lt is good to 
bear this caution in mind, though in 
respect of international principles the 
eternal laws of Dharma had been adhered 
to in all parts of the country through the 
vissicitudes of our political history. From 
the Himalaya to the Vindhya, from the 
eastern to the western sea, through the 
length and breadth of Aryavaria, the 
same law prevailed in Hindu states as 
mentioned by Manu! and other givers 


i) Raakaa qa tfirawatata 
wate warg wate: wafia: 
Weyer F gate MIJET weara| 
gaara frit; adrad fagga: i 


Manu IJ, 21, 22. 


_than of international practice. 


- (See Religions of India; 26 27). 
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of the sacred laws. But these statements 
of Manu and other law-givers are by 
some referred to as an ideal rather than 
an actual state of things, as embodying 
principles of international theory rather 
Special 


consideration must therefore be given by. 


the historian of Ancient India to the 
question how far the maxims and prin- 
ciples of sages were honoured in their 
observance by kings and statesmen. But 
some critics go yet further. They lay the 
axe at the very foundation of Internation- 
al Law in India’by denying the very exis- 
tence of nations in Ancient India. We 
may steer clear of these difficulties by 
considering at'the outset- ’ ` 

(1) Whether there were’ 
Ancient India. 7: 

(2) Whether there was a general code 
of laws to regulate their dealings with one 
another. 7 

(3) How far this body of doctrine was 
actually carried into execution. 


NATIONS IN INDIA. 


Professor Sidgwick? has analysed the 
fundamental ideas that are implied in the 
modern concept of a ‘nation’ thus :—an 


nations in 


‘aggregate of a large number of human 


beings ; consciousness of belonging, to one 
another; permanent obedience to a 
commen government; and control over a 
certain portion of the earth’s surface. 


i ' TRIBAL. 


From time immemorial” there -had been 
political units of organisation, Aryan and 
non-Aryan,in Ancient India. In the Rig 
Veda, Aryas were split up into various 
tribes which were conscious of their unity 
in race, language, religion and civilisation. 
The political unit was the tribe? aq 


2 Lect, 1. 


3 Prof. Hopkins means by jana a clan or horde 
But there is clear 
indication in the Vedic texts to the effect that Jana 
implies a ‘people’. 

In R. V. ILL 48, 5 Soma is addressed as ‘myfa 


Aa | R. V. IIL 53. 12, the Bharatas are Bharata- 


2 ‘Development of European Polity,’ 


ana. , 
3 R. V. VIII, 6, 46 and 48 where qtgqq and atet: 
are identical. For the tribal organisation in Vedic 
times, see ‘Vedic Index’—Macdonal and Keith, Vol. 
J, pp. 269-271. a 

Regarding Dasyu tribes we read in R- V. for 
example. 

Towns of Dasyus mentioned in I, 174, 7 and 8. 
Organised hosts in R. V. IV, 16, 13 and VIII, 96, 17. 
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whick consisted of settlements or groups 
of villages under a common government; 
which. was some sort of monarchy, usually 
hereditary, sometimes elective, There was 
similar tribal organisation among the 
non-Aryaus. -Some of these tribes had 
distinctive names,—Tritsus, Yadus, Anus; 
Turvasus and Druhyus. l 


_ TERRITORIAL. 


The transition from tribal to territorial 
sovereignty is revealed in the Yajur Veda,‘ 
where the Aryan tribes appear as well- 
knit nations ruling over particular tracts 
of land -in the Indo-Gangetic plain. The 
most famous of . these are the Karu- 
Panchalas, Kosalas, Videhas, Kasis, ete. 
The. outer belt of nations—the Gandharas, 
Bahliks and others are distinctly mention- 
ed in the Atharva Veda.’ : 


POLITICAL. Pe 
A third stage in nation-building is dis- 


closed inthe Buddhist period. The political, 


cohesion of the tribes which originally 
must have been’ loose is a ‘remarkable 
feature of the period. The sixteen, great 
powers of India® (axwaaqat:) were truly 
national states, whether monarchical or 
republican, and the relations-among them 
in peace and war are in evidenc: in the 
literature of the time.” These may be said 
to have had in them all the.elements of 
the nation. The existence in ‘the same 
period ofthe Dravidian Kingdoms in South 
India, though but dimly reflected in the 
earliest Buddhist records,* are distinctly 
mentioned in Panini’s time? and in the 
stone inscriptions of Asoka.1° The less 


4 


4 For instance; Satapatha Brahmana I, 4, 1, 10- 


17,where the river Sarasvati is the boundary between . 


Kosalas and Videhas. . 

5 ‘In A.V, V, 22, 5-Y4r in the hymns about takman 
wefind “His home is with the Mujavants, his ‘home 
is with the-Makavrishas.-. From the moment of thy 
birth thon art, iodigenous .to the Bahlikas. To the 
Gandharas, the Majavants, Angas and the Magadhas 
we deliver over Takman like a servant, like a treas- 
'ure” (Whetney’s translation). E poe, RT 
` 6 ;These sixteen: great powers were :—Magadha, 
Kasi, Kosala, Kuru, Panchala, Avanti, Gandhara, 
Kamboja, Anga, Vriji, Chedi, Vatsa, Matsya, Malla, 
Surasenas aid'Arsaäkas™' i C) i ae 

F Vinaya I, 146. Anguttara I, 213; IV, 252, 
256, 260. Jataka V, 316; VI, 271; for example. 

8 Agaccha Jataka for example. 

A 9. Sic S SA pene sr ot ‘Anciéat History of the 
Jehan’ Bombay Gazetteér, Vol. I, pt. 2, sec., IHI, pp. 
{38'and 139, 07 pr eames 

-x 10: ‘Edicts of Asvbka’ by V. A: Smith. Rock Ediets 
ILaud XUL > 


“authority -which 





advanced tracts of the Dekhan had pimi- 
tive organisations, but they soon became 
‘spheres ot influence’ of the Aryan states 
of the north or the expanding non-A-yan 
realm of Lanka in the south. 


IMPERIAL. . 
- A fourth stage is marked by the formu- 
lation of the -rules of conduct for the 


` guidance of the nationsin their relat ons 


to one another. On the,one hand we Lave 
these principles recognised as part and 
parcel of Dharmain the Smritis of, Menu, 
‘Yajnavalkya, and the rest; and, on the 
other, the principles laid down by secular 
writers as in Kautily'a’s Arthasastra ind 
Sukraniti for the express guidance of 
monarchs and statesmen. These princisles 
were expected to apply. not only to the 
major states but to the tiny monarc iies 
and republics of the period. Even waen 
the ‘imperial state’ was evolved in the 
Maurya and -Gupta periods, the polit.cal 
individuality, of the states. within the 2m- 
pire was recognised and respected.12 


EUROPEAN INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


‘The features of ‘law’ or positive law as 
distinct from social laws and laws of 
morality, „are, according to jurists ike 
Austin, cotamand, obligation and sanction. 
‘Law’ implies the existence of a superior 
issues commands end 
carries them into execution. It implies also. 
the obedience that is rendered to che 
‘sovereign’ whose authority could not be 
questioned. The ‘Sovereign’ has the right 
~of enforcing the law -on the subjects and 
compelling. them to obey. - Modern inter- 
national law'is'by alli writers on the s1b- 
ject. admitted to -be’ not law in che 
Atistinian sense, but. a bedy..of custcm. 
At lacks a superior foree to enforce it on ~be 
nations who claim to have the necessery 
qualifications to be included within its 
fold. Only in one period of the history of 
Europe could it be said. that there wa: a 
Superior power récognised as being vested 
in the Holy Roman Pope or ‘Holy Roman 
Emperor!? to enforce rules regarding the 
- If “The rules of international law given by he 
author of ihe: Arthasastra tndicate that the king ns 
‘of the Empire enjoyéd a large measure of autono ny 
within the imperial jurisdiction” in the ‘Ancient F is- 
tory of Magadha’ by Nr. S. V. Venkateswara Az: ar 
in the Jnd. Aut, 1916 August. , 

Also See'Duucker, ‘Early ITistory of India’ p. SLA 

12 ‘Hely Roman Empire’: Bryce: Chap. XY, 
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conduct of nations of the middle ages in 
their dealings With one another. When the 
line of the “Holy Roman Emperors grew 
weak and could not command the like’ 
obedience to their dictates, when the 
-attempt at the institution ‘of complete 
theocracy failed owing to the new learning 
and the reforming ideas in-religion of the 
16th and 17th centuries, there was no more 
unifying force and the growing recognition 
of the spirit of nationality rendered com- 
mon subjection to a rccognised superior 
impossible. Modern international law, it 
has beén held, is the outcome, therefore, of 
gradual growth, of a series of enactments, 
-by individual nations, of decisions of in- 
dividual prize courts, of staté papers issued 
from time to tinie for the guidance of 
officers, and later of the decisions of arbit- 
tary courts, congresses and conferences. 
In later times a shadow of a. ‘common 
superior’ was’ to be witnessed in’ the 
“Hague conferences’ which Jaid down rules 
of war,. peace and neutrality,’ and which 
the great ‘powers’ of,the world agreed tc 
r obey. But even the rules of the Hague are 
being set at nought at every instance in 
< this world-wide conflagration. Butiwhy 
should the modern nations have agreed to 
abide by the rules of the Hague ? “It was 
not so much because they recognived in the 
‘Hague tribunal’ a superior to enforeé 


| 
| 


obedience to its rules e but because these ` 


. rules weré the result of common consent, 
‘being based on principles’ of - common 
* humanity, ethics and morality. 


INDIAN INTERNATIONAL Law. 


International law in India, on the ‘other 
hand, was ad opted by all ‘Indian states 
for it was based “on ‘Dharma,** ` which 
regulated also ‘the conduct ‘of thei-indivi- 
duals i in Ronei This fear of roig ‘doing, 

p 
“43 ‘Dharma’ has, ‘been taeiousiy defined :, 

The Mitakshara has 6 kinds of Dharma : (1) Varna 
(2 Asrama (3) Varnasrama (4) Guna (5) Nimitta-(6) 
‘Sadharana.’ The meaning: of the word: here. i is pro- 
bably only ‘duties.’ ; 

Rhys Davids defines it as ‘what it beboves” a, ‘an 
of right feeling to do—ot on the other hand; what a 
man of sense will naturally hold” (Buddbist India. p. 
292). He defines it alsoas .what is ‘good form’ to 
follow (American Lectures un Buddhism), 

Dutt means by the word “the totality of human 
“duties and of human life i in all its occupations, pur- 
suits, and daily actions.” 

History of ‘Civilisation Vol. I, p. 239, 

The word would really, mean an ethical ideal to 
which individuals as well as nations were to conform 
in their private, public or corporate lifer .. 
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this Dharma, we are told, was to prevail 
all over India. Itis true that in India as 
in Europe there was no sovereign person 
who formulated rules of international 
law and enforced them on ‘the. nations. 
Yet there was common subjection to the 
unifying force of Dharma due to-the fear 
that violation of the rules would entail 
the wrath of the Almighty. In other words, 
in India the rules of international conduct 
were already in existence and the nations 
had only to obey them and act up to the 
realisation of the rules -of morality as 
understood in Dharma. One 
difference which becomes clear to us be- 
tween 
and modern European international law 
is that whereas the rules of the latter are 
based -on the ‘common consent’. 
nations which came within the. bounds of 
the law, in the case of the former tife rules 
of Dharma had to beimplicitly obeyed by 
all nations in India as being based ona 
superior ethical.sense. Indian internation- 
al law may be held to approach morë- to 
the‘ conception: of positive Jaw than 
Europear international law, though it was 
not administered by a human’ ‘superior, as, 
for instaticé, in the middle ages by the 
Emperor or the Pope. 


` RELATION: OF THEORY TO PRACTICE. 


` Lastly arises the question ‘regarding the 
elation of theory and practice of inter- 
national relations-in Anciefit India.. It is 
very: generally found that against Manu, 
Kautilya and others is hurled ‘the stale 
criticism that they ‘depict only an ideal 
state of things which may not approach 
to the actuality of those days. It must 
be granted, however, that these‘ works 
formulated a code of laws which-approach- 


ed the actual to no less an extent 'than‘the . 


code of Grotius, or even the code. laid 
down at the Hague. Grotius was ‘a theo- 
risteventoa greater éxtent ‘thai Kauti- 
lya.and “the .rules ‘of the Hague had been 
adhered to no more closely than those of 
Grotius and appear nov.less fast to: be- 
come'theories. The war that is now being 

waged seems to prove that’ there. can, be 
only a theory °of, international law and 
that not much relation subsists between 
theory and practice. 
„able to suppose’that even in the formula- 
tion of an ideal state-of things the theorists 
would not be influenced by the circums- 
tances in which they: were placed. These 


point of © 


‘ancient Indian international ‘law 


i 


of the ’ 


è 


Again, it is unreason- ` 
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must have bad‘in-theit ` minds -not only an’ 
ideal state of affairs but one which,:taking 
irito. consideration. the circumstances of 
` their time, was likely.in its practical work- 
ing to conform to their politicalideals, As’ 
Mr. Keith says of: Kautilya 1+; |{Kautilya’ 
‘was an energetic student of.the Artha-, 
sastra, who carried his theoretical. know- 
~Jédge into practice and in the” evening of 
. his days enriched the-thedory” by... knowledge 
based on his practical experience.” .- 
l . SRUNI a I eae "u £ ast 
~. The fundamental principle of legislation 
in India was that all laws,are traceable 
to God, and the decrees of, the ‘Almighty 


are revealed to-us in the Vedas (afa) by 


the saints and sages who had knowledge 
of them. ‘A study of the Vedas- leads us 
to thé relations that -subsisted’ bét ween the. 
Aryas and Dasyus, afieoplealien to them 
in civilisation and daily ‘habits; -[t dis- 
closes ‘to us: the "various instruments, 
agents and methods used in Vedi warfare. 
From the’ ‘battlé of ten kings’, ‘the first 
battlé fought’ in: Ancient India, may be 
gleaned” the -: various: principles’ which 
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t . 
containing -elaborate and -interesting in- 
formation ‘regarding the rules of ‘war, 
peace and diplomacy. 
'. Epics anp Puranas. 

- The-Epies and:the Puranas embody and 
illustrate .in the.traditional history of 
India thé actual conduct of the nations of 
the’ age in'their dealings: with one‘another. 
They abound ‘in events and anecdotes 
which supply, ample -proof to. the effect 
that the international code-that existed 
among the nations of: the age of the Epics 
and the l'uranas was considerably advan- 
ced... These are a mine of information. The 
Agni Purana, though of late compilation, 
has to be specially mentioned as containing 

„elaborate rules regarding diplomacy, spies 
of war, weapons in war, ete.. $ 

SECULAR WRITERS AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
+ Next, haye ‘to be miëntioned those 
sources which codify and'embody the prin- 
ciples of Srati Smriti and, Puranas and 
therefore not the lessimportant works of 
literature, and Writings of publicists of the 
type of Kastilya, Sukra and Karandaka. 
These are very important, as they are 


guided thé tribal “orgartisations of the .adaptatious by secular writers of the'al- 


age in their relations ‘to one“ another. 

These rales must have been in a semi- 

civilised rudimentary’ ‘stage and there 

could -nòt be muéh fair-fighting on either 

side.?5 i T meas 
SMRITI: > 


As the Aryaş penetrated through the 
hearts of Hindustan and are ‘seen slowly. 
to lay the foundation of the tuture nation- 
States, the necessity was perhaps re- 
cognised for regulations regarding inter- 
national conduct more elaborate than 
those in the rather semi-civilised state from 
which they had just emerged. Thus as 
time went on legislation became more and 


more extensive and ithe.interpretation, ofr, 


the unwritten law of the Vedas containéd ' 
in works of religious literature became the 
‘most important source, of law. These 
Sniritis'® are so. many ‘treatises on Jaw, 


14 Journat of the Royal Asiatic Society, ‘January, 
1916. ae Epe ne oo anes: 
- 15 eg, R. Vu; 1117-16 where the Asvins “slew 
the son of Viswach with a poisoned drrow.” Wilson, 
1, 317. ‘ ; ea 

R. V., I, 101, where'ludra destroyed the pregnant 
wives of Krishna.” Wilspn,.J, 260. tki 

16 The most important of these works are those 
of Manu, Apastamba, Bodhayana, Yajoavalkya, 
Vishuu, Vasishta aud Narada, . ý 


o 2 


ready enunciated principles of internation- 
al conduct. The most prominent among 
these is the Kautiliya’’ (Arthasastra), a 
master work in politics, depicting the 


-7 politics and society of the pre-Mauryan 


period of Indian History, The Artha- 
sastra is indeed a: gazetteer containing 
an account of almost every phase of 
state activity. The Suwkranit?*®. and the 
Nitisara of Kamandaka?® are of the same 
‘stamp as the Kautiliya and contain an 
exposition of Indian polity. Among the 
secular works of less renown which throw 
some light on this particular aspect of 
Indian administration have to be mention- 
ed the Nitivakyamrita®’ of Somadeva and 
‘thel Nitiprakasika®*, works no doubt ofa 


17 As regards the date and authenticity of the 
Kautiliya and Nařada, I would refer the reader tothe 
Tr discussion of the subject in the J. R. A. S., 
1916. ae Pe hake 

“18 Translated by Benaykumar Sircar and pub- 
lished by Panini Office, Allahabad. i ey 

19 ‘The elements of Polity by Kamandaka’: tran- 
slated by Dr, Rajendralala Mitra in Bibliotheca 
Indica. TE : : ‘ 

20 A work probably of the 10 cent. A. C. t” 

21 Published by Gustav Oppert and -used“by him 
in his book«‘on the weapons, army organisations and 
political. maxims of the Ancient Hindus.” Authorship 
Attributed to one Vaisamipayana._ 
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late-age, but specially important as dis- 
closing to us‘the implements and methods: 
of warfare in their time. Various other 
sources appear, .e.g., deliberation, decisions 
of Parishads, (corresponding in a way to 
the decisions of prize courts and arbitrary 
tribunals), and sishtachara*®? (custom). ys 


INSCRIPTIONS AND FOREIGN TRAVELLERS’ | 
= ACCOUNTS. ° ; 


Lastly must be mentioned, though’ by 
no means the least important’ of the 
sources—the Royal edicts and proclama: 
tions issued in inscriptions and the ac- 
counts of contemporary travellers regard- 
ing the actual’ conduct 6f international 
relations. These areinvaluable to us not 
only as publishing the various principles 
of international relations as adopted in 
the historic period, but also as enabling us 
to judge of the relation of theory to prac- 
tice and as containing eviderce’ which 
corroborated all that have been embodied 
in tradition. The edicts of Asoka,2* for. 
instance, revealto us what should be the. 
relation of- the King and thé Provincials 
aud héw best to carry out the doctrines 
of Dhamma. The accounts of contem- 
porary.travellers could by no.means be 

Cie e $ ’ 
22 Apastambha (Sacred Books of the Bast) I, 1, 2 
and 3 and Yajuavalkya I, 1, 2, 3, 8. : 


z i iiy 

23. Rock Edict IV, which runs as foilows :=' 
"Evérywhere in my dominions the subordinate 
officials and the Commissioner and the District 
Officer, every five years must proceed’ on circuit as 
well for their business, as to give instruction in the 


~“ law of piety.” Here Mr. V. A. Smith translates” 


Dharma as ‘law of'piety.’ 


j 


7 ‘ 

” 3 
-r me 
iv t so. ft 


- It touches directly or indirectly every 


Tt labour problem is a,world.problem. 
' man, in- whatever walk of life he may 
be. 


“The economist deals with the problem 


elaborately, as this theme: covers one-third 


of his subject ; the. politician is not less 
concerned with it, for it sometimes touches 
the vital interests of his nation, and Boci- 
alists are ever ‘ready and prompt to 
point: out any’ grievances -of labourers. 


> 


left out of consideration. Megasthenes*:, 
said regarding India which he visited: ~; 
“Whereas ‘ationg other nations itis usual in thei 
contests of war, to ravage ‘the soil, and then to re-- 
duce it to an uncultivated waste, among the Indians,. 
on the contrary, by whom husbandmen are regarded. 
asaclass that is sacred and inviolable, the ‘tillers 
of the soil, even when battle is raging in theirf> 
neighbourhood, are undisturbed by any sense of 
danger, for the combatants on either side in waging: 
the-“conflict’ make carnage of each ‘other, but 
allow those engaged in husbandry to remain quite: 
unmolested. Besides, they neither ravage an enemy’s 
land with fire nor cat down its trees.” 
_ He was not only touching on one of the 
most humane principles of warfare in ob-. 
servance in India—‘Devastation was for- | 
bidden’—but “hé also. discloses to us how ` 
the actual rulés of .warfare in India were 
considerably in advance of those in , obser- 
vance among the,other nations of his time. 
Much in the sam- strain raas the testi- 
mony of another foreign traveller. Yuan 
Chwang?’ describes warfare in India when 
he visited the country thus:—‘Petty ri- 
valries and wars were not unfrequent, but 
.... they did little harm to the country at 
large”’ These accounts of what the'tra- 
vellers actually found in India bear testi- 
mony  to-the fact.’that the principles of- 
international law in India were not merely 
theories but that some of them at least 
were in actual observance ‘among , the 
nations.of India that existed in the itime 


of their visit to India. _ ie SS 


—7—=—__ 14 4 


-industries of the country and her Colonies or 


24 McCrindle : ‘Megasthenes and Arrian, Frag- 
ment, I es ‘ 


25 Beal: ‘Buddhist Records of the Western World, 


‘Vol IL. 
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Many commissions’ have’ sat iñ Great 
‘Britain, since the wrongs of labour were 
‘made known to thé -world in the early 
-thirties of the last.century and all over the 
world Goveriments have to take interest ' 
in the matter either to recruit mem fér'the | 


just to throw some voting papers amongst 
tbe mob and stop all sorts of. hooliga- 
nism for the time. Commissions have sat | 
in our country in order to.mect the’ grow- 








ing demand of the Tea Gardens ‘of Assam, 


Mills of Calcutta, Railways ofiUganda and : 


Plantations. of Fiji, Trinidad and South 
Africa, k : z { 
,.We shall, confine ourselves with the 


question as it touches Bengal of::today in- 


der relation to India. - s 2 

. Every casual obsérver whovhas strayed 
out of Calcutta -aud seen a little of the 
moffusil towns and villages of-Bengal must 
have observed that the trade of Bengal has 
entirely slipped out of the hands of Bengali 
merchants; that it has been seized by the 
Marwaris, who have penetrated to all 
parts of Bengal. and Assam (and I have 
not met any. town without its rich 
Marwari, Trader.and-. Banker); that the 
Delhi Mussalmans -are ‘the owners of the 


_tichest houses of Calcutta ; that the shops 


of Calcutta and other towns are conducted 
mainly by the Biharis and: Bhatias ; that 
the mill-hands, dockyard workers, Railway 
coolies: are chiefly. recruited from 
districts outside Bengal; that thousands 
of Bibaris and-Santals migrate annually 
into the villages of Bengal during the 
harvesting season; that the mallahs of 


Eastern Bengal are being steadily replaced . 


by up-countrymen who ‘have chad little 
knowledge of navigatidén; that the do- 
megtic servants, ’-porters, hawkers, and 
chaprashis are invariably recruited from 
Bihar and Orissa. There are no less than 
four millions of men, who come from.out- 
nce Bengal to work forthe people of the 
soil. 
mean that each province shotild be -self- 
contained and there would be no migration 
and expansion on the part of the adjoin- 
ing provinces. My meaning is very different, 
and I do not mean-any ill ‘against any 
community interested in the trade and 
industry of this country.” | i 

The Labour Problem of Bengal will be 
dealt- with from four viewpoints in its 
relation to population and immigration, 
vital statistics, agriculture and industry. 
The population of Bengal proper in 1911 
was 46 million and three hundred 
thousands, of whom 42 millions speak 
Bengalee as their. -mother tongue—the 
remaining 4 millions migrate from outside. 


Thé first census was taken in-1872, and - 
. “since then the population of Bengal has 


increased in 39 years by 38:5 p.c., ie., by 
less than 1 p.c. a year. This increase of 
population is far from satisfactory and the 
growing industries of the, country cannot 


THE. LABOUR_PROBLEM IN BENGAL 


By the aboxe statement. Í do. not: 
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be maintained by the focal population. In 
England the population during the ycars 
under review increased by more than 62 
p.c., being nearly double our rate, and 
therefore she:is in a position to supply her 
industries and manufactories with her own 
workers, and send forth the surplus popu- 
lation to colonize different parts of.the 
world thus strengthening the Empire. The 
density of population. of Bengal in 1872 © 
was 412 per sq. mile # and in 1911 it was 
551, thatis in every square mile there has 
been an ‘increase of 189 persons during the 
last 40 years: ‚The actual density ot the 
English population rose from 389 per sq. 
mile in 1871 to 618 per sq. mile in 1911, 
that is every sqttare mile supports 229 
persons more in 191%.than it did in 1871. 
This comparison is :in itself sufficient to 
explain the real situation of Bengal. In 
brief, I might say in 1872 Bengal had 23 
persons more in every square mile than 
England had ix the same area, but after a 
lapse of 40 yearsin 1911 Bengal has 63 
persons less than-in England in that year. 

In 1901-1911 the population of Bengal 
increased by 6°7 p. c. 

“Every natural division’ coatributes to the in- 
crease; but in unequal skares. Immigration is partly 
responsible for the accretion. The immigrants from 
outside provinces outnumber the emigrants who have 
gone to other parts of India by a little over 1% 


millions, the excess having increased considerably 
during the last decade.” — 


The United Provinces sustain a loss of 
8 lakhs from migration, chiefly in the direc- 
tion of Bengal. Itis a curious fact that 


‘one-thirtieth of the total population of 


Bihar and Orissa. were present in Bengal 


“at the time of the enumeration in 1911. 


If weenter into detailed census statis- 
tics of Bengal Divisions we can at once 
arrive at the root of this continuous inflow 
of foreign emigration. During 1901-11 the 
population of West -Bengal increased by 
be that of Central Bengal by 4°5, North 
Bengal by 8'0 and East Bengal by 12:1 
p.c. The actual excess of births over 
deaths of Berigal Proper was 4'8 per mille ; 
but West Bengal, which comprises some of 
the most unhealthy districts of Bengal 
such as Burdwan, Bankura, Birbhoom, 
showed a bare margin of 1'1 per mille; 
Central Bengal, comprising Nadia, Jessore 
and other districts of malarial fame, show- 
eda deficiency of births by '5; whereas 
North Bengal and East Bengal increased 
-by 3:45 and 9°55 respectively. It would 
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not be out of placc. to mention that East 
Bengal; which is comparatively free from 
the ravages done annually by malaria and 
other diseases directly caused by this fever,, 
showed an increase of 56°8 :p. c. in the! 
course of 39 years, whereas West Bengal 
since, 1872 increased. by: 14:3. p. c. and 
Central and .North Bengal; though, they 
have added: to -the poptilation :of* Bengal, 


‘increased by less'than:half of that returned 


by.East Bengal. The United Provinces of 
Bengal showed a progressive decline in the. 
increase of population, viz., from:12 p..c.: 


' in 1881 to 7% p. c.in 1891, to 5 p.c.-inf 


1901, 
ment: 5 EDN . 
<. These statements clearly. show that the. 
demand for labour in: Bengal cannot he 
met by” the indigenous population and 
steps have had to be taken to: supplement 
Bengal labour. T 
The best recruiting grounds for Bengal 
labour are Bihar, Orissa and United -Pro- 
vinces. Madras is very backward in indus- 
iry,;80 ‘there is little demand for labour 
and its‘surplus: population go abroad ;‘but 
Bengal is little profited. by them, as they 
go direct to Assam and Burma where they 
form large communities. Bihar ig already 
congested and the soil of Orissa cannot 
maintain a larger population. Land does 
notincrease with the growth of popula- 
tion and eack unit of land area, cannot, by 
recourse only to primitive method of agri- 
culture, feed more mouths than it used ‘to 
dosome thirty years ago. Mr. Gokhale 
writes truly.: ae ae G 
” “Indian agriculturists are too poor, and are, 
morepver, too heavily indebted, to be able to apply 
any capital to land, andthe result is that over the 
greater part of India agriculture is, as Sir James 
Caird pointed out more than twenty-five years ago, 
only-a process of exhaustion of the soil.” The yield 
per acre is steadily diminishing, being now only about 
8 to 9 bushels an acre against about. 30 bushels here 
in England.” [Quoted by Mrs A. Besant in her Con- 
gress Presidential address]. i 
With the growth of population landless 
labourers are increaSing every year. The 
Bibaris readily find a field of work in 
Bengal, where the demand for hardy and 
healthy. workers is. always urgent. ` But. 
the problem is with Bengali laboufers. 
Mr. J. M., Ghosh in the last Industrial 
Conference ‘said that he had found in a 


1911 showing a: little improve. 


y 


- group of villages that about 30 p. c. of the 


people are without work in some part of 
the year and this is due mostly to their ill- 
health, This landless labour problem has 


~~ ~ 
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never been the subject of Government en- 
quiry; thoughsome 40 years ago Sir 
Wiliam Hütter drew the attention-of thei 
publie to it. “There is a tendency,” “he 
said, “towards. the growth %of:a distinct 
class of day labourers:-in' the~ district: 
[Dacca] who neither possess for'rent land. 
As-land gets:searce, a class: of day-labour: 
ers sof, this‘description saturally springs: 
up. ‘Phere is:a number of cultivators whose? | 
holdings arte not’ sufficiently large for the’ 
support. of -their increasing families and- 
who hire-themselves out as day-labourers.” 
This was written of. Dacca in 1875 and 
other districts .bear out the ‘same: facti: 
[Vide Statistical Account'iot Jessore; 
Maldah p. 78, Rungpur”p: -272, Dacca. p.” . 
96 ,and other districts].c. The «Imperial . 
Gazetteer Vol Il;states this. fact. distinct- 
ly 4 r 7 y g ' we A a a 
“A comparison of the Census returns .of 1891 ant- 
1901 shows that the landless labourers, increased ; 
a considerable landless class is developing which 
involves economic danger, because the increase has 
been marked in districts where the rural population is’ 
already congested of in provinces in: which: there is 
special liability to periodic famine. Even in normal: 
seasons the ordinary agricultural labourers in some 
tracts earn a poor and precariotis livelihood. * *'as, 
Trade and industries Gevelop thi§ attraction to tow:is? 
will increase” (p. 2). ay a a 
In Bihar and -Qrissa-the pressire on 
land işimñense, as has alreády been stat- 
ed... The condition of any district of Bihar 
might be taken as typical. About’ Saran 
Mr... Foley in his Report on the Labour 
Supply of Bengal 1906, says> | Sa 
“The pressure of the population is more felt in this 
district ‘than in any other district in Bengal, ‘and! 
Saran, is the first district in Bengal to come toithe . 
point where it cannot maintain its population.. 
Hence emigration is absolutely necessary, and exclud- 
ing certain districts‘from which Tea Gardens ‘recruit, 
the number of emigrants are ‘greater than from any 
other district in India, 5 ., The chief. exodus 
of labour from the district is in November and Decem- 
ber, the coolies going by rail .via Katihar to cut the 
crops in Eastern Bengal.” There is some difficulty in 
procuring labour in the district in July, August and 
March, but for the rest of the-year it is plentiful. 
The people of Saran are well aware of thé benefits to 
be derived from employment in the industrial centres, 


_ and larger number than from any other district seek 


employment in those centres spontaneously.” , 


Mr. J. H. Kerr in Saran Survey and 
Settlement Report, 1903 says, 

“Under the present’ conditions of agriculture the 
district is.incapable of supporting any considerable in- 
crease of population without material reduction in 
the standard ofcomfort. Even now-the district pro- 
‘duces barely sufficient-food for its own requirements,” 

[Saran Gazetteer, 1905.] ae 
Other adjoining districts of Bihar are 
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in, no way better oft than the district 
above ‘described. Of Maldah, Mr. Foley. 
says almost the same thing. Champaran_ 
is another populous district and what 
Sir W. Hunter wrote of this district- in 
the early seventies of the’ last century 
‘still holds good. Some twenty years 
after Mr.’ D. J: Macpherson writes 
about the poverty of the people in the 
Final Famine Report, and in 1907 .Mr. 
O’Malley in the Gazetteer of Chauiparan 
Speaks of.the people as * poor agricul- 
turists.” The District Gazetteer of Gaya 
(page 153) states that ba" 

“the lot of unskilled labour is a hard one. They own 


no land, grow no crops’ and--depend entirely on the 
wages of labour. Spending what they earn from day 


- today, they have very little to pawn or sell and they 


are the first to feel the pinch of scarcity when -any 
failure of crop occurs.” 


= The Shahabad, Gazetteer ( page 20 ) 
writes :, Nia wood ‘ 


“The bulk of the agricultural community command ` 


only two meals’ a day, and theré.is a percentage of 
the classes who in ordinary times can only just make 
ends meet and who are often pinched for food.” . 
` This is the condition of landless labourers. 
andragricultural people in Bibar and the 
wretched:condition’:of ‘the poor Oriyas is 
too ‘well-known to be described in details. 

~. In Bengal the cohdition ‘of the people is 
a little different from Bihar and, Orissa. 
Here the number of emigrants is far less 
than the people she receives from outside; 
and.every year, as has been stated above, 
the. influx of immigrants is increasing in 
Bengal.. I have-stated some of the reasons, 
which has compelled the people of tihar, 
U. P., and Orissa to leave their respective 
provinces and. seek work outside their 
limits. Some people suspect that the con- 
dition of Bengal has really improved and 
the sons of lower middle class have a ten- 
dency to become tenants-in-chief instead of 
tenants. The dignity of labour is as yet 
‘unknown in our country and life’s highest 
ambition is being sometimes fulfilled: in 
offices and courts. I- cannot subscribe to 
the former part, which lays stress on the 
improved condition of the country, for the 


‘economic facts give contrary proofs. But 


the tendency of the lower class to leave 


their works is remarkable in almost every ` 


sphere of life. Inspite of all these, Bengal 
cannot supply the growing demands of the 
day. i : 

” “Coal fields have attracted people from Bihar and 
Orissa villages. The output of coal is. between two 
and three times as great as it was fen years ago 
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(1901) and the coal mines of the province now produce 
two-thirds of the total output of India ” 

Sakehi iron-works employed in 1911 
about 5000 men and now the number 
must have doubled. The rapid develop- 
meut of the above industries coupled with 
the growing demand for labour iu Calcutta, 
has brought about a general rise of wages, 
including those of agricultural labourers. 
The supply of agricultural labourers 
is unequal to the demand in the sowing 
and harvesting seasons and wages invaria- 
bly go uo during that time. The upcountry 
men -and Santal coolies come to the 
rescue. November is the reaping time and 
the. village population are almost one and 
all either laid down with fever or are con- 
valascent. So there is: an intimate con- 
nection between the malarial fever of 
Bengal-and the immigration from without. 
The Hooghly District Gazetteer observes, 

_ “There is a general complaint of the insufficiency of 
the supply of labour ; during the winter months, the 
labour question often becomes-acute, and instances 
have been known of crops rotting on the fields and 
looms stopping for want of workers. The difficulties 
of the deficiency of labour dre further aggravated by 
epidemics of malarial fever that break out from 
November to February, reducing the number of 


workers and diminishing the working capacity of 
those who survive” (page 170). 


Jessore District Gazetteer admits that 

“Owing to. the unhealthiness of the District there 
has been a decline in the numberof skilled labourers 
for some years past, and that the supply of agricul- 
tural labourers is unequal to the demand; especially 
during the fever season, so much so, that ‘the land 
remain unceltivated for want of men to till it” (page 
84), ` f 

The Fifth Decennial Report of The Moral 
and Material Progress of India clearly 
states the situation. This Parliamentary 
paper says: ; 

“The heavy death-rate from malaria only partially 
represents the evil effects of that disease. The cases 
in which malaria is contracted without fatal results 
greatly outnumber the deaths, and a death-rate of a 
million a year represents an enormous afhount of 
suffering and a great economic loss by the prostration 
of labourers, often at a time when labour is of most 
value. Epidemic malaria also brings about a great 
reduction in the number of births during the year 
following the epidemic” (page 127}. 

To quote an instance: since 1872 Bur- 
dwan Division showed a fall of 6%p.c. 
of her population in. 39 years and in 1911 
the number of deaths exceeded ‘that of 
births by 20,000! (Bengal Census Report, 
1911, page, 63). This loss of precious 
human life has told heavily on the economic 
life of our villages. The economic side of 
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tie questionis solved by immigrants, but 
the loss of life—the decrease in the numeri- 
cal strength of-the nation cannot be re- 
couped. ts 

Agriculture ‘and Industry are intimately 
connected with this problem. The grow- 
img pressure ‘on. the land-is admittedly 
a serious problem. . Each Census Report 
shows the proportionate steady increase of 
agricultural population, -Land is scarce— 
and though uncultivated land-is yet left in 
she Céntral Provinces’ and: Berar, and 
Chottanagpur and a few other places, the 
soil being poor, rocky, and inhospitable, it 
would attract few people to settle down. 
If 500 or 600 persons are packed ‘in one 
square mile in some provinces itis because 
they are resourceless, and their:standard of 
living must be extremely low and wretch- 
ed: Sir Te W. ‘Holderness in his. Peoples 
aud Problems of India says': a 

“Subtracting the land utilized for supplying foreign 
markets from the-total area under cultivation, we 
shall find that what-is ‘left over, does not represent 
more than two-thirds of an acre per head of the total 
Indian population. India, therefore, feeds and to 
some extent clothes its population from what two- 
thirds of an acre per head can produce. There is 
probably nocountry-in the world where the land 
is required to do so much.” . 

Mr. P. K. Wattal in his most interesting 
brochure. entitled The Population Pto- 


"mats 


. blem of India; has shown that agricultural 


land cannot maintain the growing popula- 
tion and is already insufficient, and land- 
less labourers are increasing. x 

. Besidés the natural increase in the 
purely agricultural people, -the land 
has:.been-invaded by men from other 
industries, thus making the condition :of 
more precarious. 
Weavers, potters, blacksmiths and other 
industrial classes, finding their profit from 
their respective trade extremely inadequate 
to maintain their families, have fallen on 


the land. The ruralisation of the whole 


population, is a serious setback to any 
progress. , Mr. Ranade pointed out its evil 
and danger to the public, but Government 
as usual has practically done nothing for 
the improvement of the industrial classes. 
Mr. K. L. Dutt is of opinion that people 
have fallen on land because agriculture is 
>. The fact is tar from truth in 
England, Getmany and America.i In Ame- 
rica the general tendency among most 
foreign nationalities is towards manufac. 
turing and mechanical pursuits and domes- 
tic and personal service (Adams and Sum- 
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ners Labour Problem). In Germany and 
England the tendency is towards the 
growth of urban life. These facts are too 
well known to be supported with facts and 
figures. I might refer the readers to a pub- 


lication of Columbia University entitled ` 


The Growth of Cities, 1898, for further 
particulars. It is an undisputed . fact 
that in India the utter destruction of 
indigenous industries .and manufactures 
has created this problem of landless la- 
bourers. Mr. Gait in the- Bengal Census 
Report of 1901 admits- that goods from 
foreign markets have replaced the indige- 
nous industries and | 

“most’ of the village industries show a falling-off, 
It is slight in respect of brass, copper and bell.metal 


workers, but in the case of potters, carpenters and 
shoe-makers it is very considerable” (page 470). 


Further on he says, 


“Introduction of foreign articles ‘is forcing many 
of the weavers and other artisans to turn to agri- 
cultural pursuits.” 

Regarding the Silk Industry, the Re- 
port says, DM : 

“They are in the main cultivators, and silk weav- 
ing is only an employment for their leisure hours. 
Inspite of European competition, ‘cotton cleaners, 
spinners and weavers still number about’ a million, 
but with people such as these, the traditional occupa- 
tion dies hard and many of the so-called weavers are 
in reality mainly'cultivators. The number of looms 
in use amongst a given number of persons returned as 
weavers is far smaller than of old, when the craft was 
a more profitable one” (page 477). 


The Census Report of 1911 observes, . 


“The subsidiary table shows that many village 
artisans are also partly dependent on agriculture. * * 
there’is at present a tendency for these persons to 
abandon their hereditary occupations in favour of 
farming.” 

The refinery of saltpetre is an industry of 
considerable importancein Bihar, being the 
means of livelihood of 21,000 persons. In 
1901 Mr. Gait was unable to explain the 
great decrease in the. number of persons 
returned as salt-petre refiners and sellers. 
But in a recent Bulletin of the Agricultural 
Research. Institute, Pusa, 1917 (Sait-petre: 
its Origin and Extraction in India) we find 
an explanation. Mr. C.-M. Hutchinson, 


the writer of this paper, is of opinion that, 


the restrictions of the Indian Salt-Depart- 


-ment undoubtedly hampered ‘the operation 


of the Nuniya, who has no inducements. to 
improve his methods as to turn’ out a 
better article. He says that the industry 


‘might be greatly improved in the absence 


ot official interference. 
In 1901, of the weavers more than 


+ 
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50,000 or 14 p.c. named agriculture as 
secondary means of subsistence. About 
27,000 potters or nearly 15 p.c. are also in 
part dependent on agriculture. Of the bar- 
bers and washermén 18 p.c. and 18 p.c. 
respectively subsist partly by cultivation. 
é The Bengal Census Report of 1911 admits 
that 7 p.c. of the industrial classes in Ben- 
gal and 1114 p.c. of Bihar have to depend 
on agriculture for subsistence ; one-ninth 
of the weavers of Bengal and one- 
seventh of Bihar and Orissa have to culti- 
vate as well as to weave. In Bihar, of 
weavers 66 p.c. only weave, 26 p.c. are cul- 
tivators and 54 p.c. are field, labourers. 
Of Lohars (Blacksmiths). 25 p.c, only fol- 
low their own calling and 38 p.c. ate cul- 
tivators and 29 p.c. are day-labourers and 
wood-cutters. So the pressure ‘on land can 
be easily gauged. . : 
The development of Bengal industries 
and manufactories are’due to what’ is. 
called the capital of the English’ people and 
to the manual labour of Biharis and. 
Oriyas. : : E 
“The industrial expansion of ‘Calcutta and its 
neighbourhood has created a‘ demand for labour 
which the Bengalees have not been able to meet. The 
inadequacy of the ‘umber 'of local artificers, mecha- 
nics and labourers, and! to some extent their effi- 
ciency have made it necessary to employ an increasing 
number of workers from other parts of India. In the 
Jute Mills only a ‘minority -of the operatives are Ben- 
galees.”’ om Ak a ae te 
Mr. Foley iti his Report on'the Supply of 
Labour in Bengal, 1906, says : : 
“Twenty years ago ALL the lauds were Bengalees, 
but they. have gradually been replaced by Hindus- 
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thanees from the U.P. and.Bihar. The men have 
been found more regular, stronger, steadier anc more 
satisfactory generally, so that at present in most of 
the mills two-thirds of the hands are composed of up- 
country men.” Mc A ee ua i 

In every branch ‘of industries the per- 
sonnel is gradually changing, as thé Ben- 
galees give place to immigrants. Mr. ]. G. 
Cumming in The Review of the Industrial 
Position and Prospects in Bengal 1908, 
observed that “Hindu carpenters, who 
were in ascendency in Calcutta, are becom- 
ing.scarce everywhere, and Mahomedan 
and Chinese. carpenters are stepping into 
their shoes.” .The . general. tendency 
amongst the immigrants is everywhere to- 
wards manufacturing and. mechanical pur- 
suits.. The Bengalees are ‘being ousted and 
replaced everywhere, for their .weak health 
makes them quite unfit for any hard work. 
There can .be no denying of this fact, The 
basis of industrial efficiency is health and 
strength, physical, mental and moral, and 
Prof. Marshall rightly. observes that, , 

‘in many occupations-iudustrial efficiency requires 
little else than physical vigour, that is, muscular 


` strength, a good constitution and energetic habits.” 


But the average Bengalee, suffering conti- 
nually from.diseases, does lackin these. qua- 
lities, and whatever. might be. the causes, 
the fact remains ą. grim truth ;, and unless 
the health of the* public be improved and 
proper facilities be given them to improve 
their own industries, the future of Bengai is 
gloomy. and the hope for a. regeneration a 
mere dream. , a cF o . nf 
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A STATE BANK FOR INDIA. eo oo 
2s. BY OGESHCHANDRA MITRA, F.S.s., FARES. f 


T is rightly said that the capital in India 
is very shy.. This shyness, as is well 
known, is due to the causes over. which 

we have not thé necessary control. 
Amongst other reasons, unreliability of 
Indian ‘management, scantiness of the 
dividend paid by concerns employing 
Indian capital and uncertainty of its safety 
‘are contributing to its proverbial shyness. 
We cannot at once remove these causes by 
legislation or a sttoke of the pen. But ail 


` 


fo 


ce re we 


the samė.we have’ ‘got: to ‘face the situa- 
tion ; we cannot afford to wait until these 
causes are effectually’ removed, but: must 
follow’ a'policy and devise a‘plan by ‘which 
they can at Jeast.be minimised. ‘It ‘is by 
the establishment ofa state bank that'we 
can do it and I shall try to explain’ in the 
next few pages how this can be done. 

-' The shyness of the Indian capital ‘is 
standing inthe way of its being drawn 
into the field for the purpose of private 











enterprises, but the government of the 
country hasan immense credit and if it 
lends its credit to the people, the people 
ean build up an economic structure that 


. may be sufficiently spacious tor accommo- 


dating everybody who desires to-take its 
shelter. Noone in India feéls hesitation 
in depositing his hoarding or savings in a 
bank established by the state recéiving 
such ‘deposits at its own risk and respon- 
sibility to give;tle people necessary“ facili- 
ties to establish a banking | system of their 
own and if these facilities can be carried’ 
to their doors, everybody will be, glad to 
take advantage ofit.. The state-bank, if 
‘one is‘established. in India, can reach the 
very door of the people and' by ‘drawing a 
major portion’ of the ‘potential capital 
of the country, may ‘build up .a “huge 
reserve for the creation ‘df-a ‘large amount’ 
of paper money, at first backed, by the, 
capital thus obtained. It ¢an thén- tise 
this new money for the advancement of 
the causes I have mentioned before at its 
own responsibility arid, risk, without hav- 
ing anything to'd6é withthe’ shyness of 
the Indian capital. The resources of the 
bank may thus be immensely incréased and 
a perfect financial system ¢an be‘established 
principally with the help “of paper’ money 
dispetising’ generally, though’ not wholly 
with its métallic strength.. The batik-notes 
thus issued, may take tlie - place of coins, 
like the notes of the Bank of England, and 
on the credit of the state, the metallic 
strength of the Indian currency can 
gradually be reduced:to its minimum. The 
bank can thus command the whole. 
hoarded capital of the country, with” 
rather a small capital supplied by the 
government anditis on the credit of the 
state that a vast credit can be built 
for it. < 
Such a bank can undertake all sorts 
of banking business under banking experts 
and can thus make a profit which in the 
absence of any shareholder, may’ gradu- 
ally swell its, funds., The government may 
at first retain the control. of the. bank, 
receiving advice and help. of representative 
men and experts on the board of directors, 
but may gradually slacken oft the control, 
leaving it to the people and only retaining 
the usual suzerainty. The bank can 
establish its branches in every district and 
every sub-division and can reach the very 
door of the people to, give them every 
facility to deposit their savings in it. 


/ 


advance money for their growth, 
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Under. expert advice and on the security 
of business of young companies it can 
it car 
help the artisan class by lending them 
money directly, on such security as may 
be considered sufficient or by, lending to 
the companies dealing in their articles, on 
the security of the bhusinéss of such com- ~ 
panies. It can directly stretch its ‘helping 
hand to’. the cultiyators; . if sufficient 
suretiés be forthcoming or can led to 
the commercial firms, started “for dealing 
in agricultural products, On the whole. it 
can foster every bona-fidé industrial and 
commercial concern, established ‘for. the 
furtherance’ of the ecofomic, devélopment 


‘of the, country. The j district, and loca} 


boards arid the village unjons:may, receive 
its help in the shape’ of. advances on reaso- 
hablé interest for various. purposes such 
as-sanitatiqn, primary education, technical 
education, commercial education, agricul., 
tural'education and‘other works‘of public, 
utility oaae security.: of their revenue, ` 
The bank can also’ establish'a branch in 
England, which can take charge of all 
financial matters in connéction with India, 
which are now ünder the. charge of the, 
Secretary of State,-including: the issue of 
the council drafts and: purchase, of silver 
for the Government of Itidia, thus relieving. 
the Secretary of State and the Government, 
of India of the financial duties of a semi- 
official nature. The bank can. also under- 
take all other description, òf. banking 
business, establishing branches in every 
foreign country with which we may have 
any financial dealing. It is needless to 
say that under expert management and 
under official control, the bank can make 
a huge profit which may counterbalance 
the loss if any that the bank may suffer 
for its investments in companies, carrying 
on manufacturing’ and other business for 


‘ the disposal of indigenous goods. I am 


not minimising the risk of advancing on 


‘these concerns‘ but am fully prepared for 


the loss which the -bank is, likely to incur, 
in some cases, in “the becinnitie, in spite of: 
the mést careful selection of the risks ; but: 
as the whole of its profits on all’ possible 
sorts of banking business, remains in the 
bank without any division, it can amply 
compensate for. such losses, It’ being ‘a 
state concern, nobody will hesitate to 
deposit his savings in it, thus swelling its, 
find to such an extent and creating such 
a credit that within a few years it will: 


«l 
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become a very prosperous concern,in which 
the government itself will find sufficient 
money. to borrow at the time of need. ` 
When-branches of thé bank are establish- 
ed in every district and sub-district, it will 
utilise its, huge fund. and credit by-en.. 
¿couraging formation of bona-fide commer- 
cial and industrial concetns, which-as soon, 
as they are able to, collect an amount „of 
capital” considered . ‘Lo be ‘su ficient for. &he 
purpose will receive monetary. help from. 
the bank without! any other security, than 


their own stock in trade: and . paid, up’ ‘and, 


subscribed capital. It will encourage 
primary and technical, ‘education by mak- 


Ing advances to the. ‘Jocal’ bodies and will 


improve, sanitation; ` “arrange for medical. 
relief and spread primary. “‘education,i in the, 
same way. It will “thus give such anims 
petus to the commerce and’ industry of tlie’ 
country that no hand in; ‘the land” will’ re- 
main idle and the country will turn-into & 
busy ` ‘hive + of, - workirig-men : : producing: 
wealth and spreading plenty and prospéri- 
ty throughout its length and breadth. re 

"he cò- -operative - ‘banks, establighed 
under the atispices of the government are 
doing sotne. work ..to ‘the benefit of the 
peasantry but their. strength and scope are, 
not sufficient! and) wide. to: give. the much 
needed vitality to the, industrial and,com- 
tnercial nervous system | of.. the, , countty., 


These sliould either be allawed.to remain - 


as independent institutions oer should be. 


joined with the state bank in’some way, 
The savings’ bank department-of the gov-. 
now forms “part of the 


ernment which 
postal organisatidn need not be interfered 
with and Should ‘be alloted to continte‘its 
‘operations, „A liberal interest consistent, 
with the ‘rate prevailing in the Indian 
money. market, . and other private ‘banks 
operating i in India,. should..be allowed to; 
the depositors ‘who should’ always, be en- 
couraged to give ‘preference to, the state 
bank by. stich Special. provisions “as may be 
considered teasonable and necessary,,. "By. 
this method é a continued , flow, of money. to 
the bank ‘which’ will ‘be. ‘something: ‘like a 
state department i in the’ béginning, will, be 
ensured ‘aud the potential” ‘capital of the 
country will be. drawn .to it to stich an’ 
extent that it will bè. possible: for tbe bank 
to créeaté a. ‘huge fund by issuing ‘paper. 
money, backed “by it.. This fund will þe 
available to all Bona- fide industrial and’ 
commercial undertakings of the country at’ 


the risk of the state, the bounden duty of 
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which is to see to the economic growth of 
the people which forms it. 

Lhave already mentioned how. primary 

aad technical education as well as sanita- 
tion will be benefited by the bank. It will 
not be difficult for a hea-thy and” educated 
people with technical training at the back 
to produce -wealth, for the nation ‘at the 
rate, witch, ‘will beara favourable. com- 
parison,. with ` the. economically develop- 
ed countries of, the; world and the ravages 
“of famine, “which: ` is; a. black spot on the 
administration, will. certainly be mini- 
mised. ,if. not altogether. paces from the 
face of the: ‘country... `, 

: Lam not surely ] preseating an imaginary 
Parade before’ you wiere, there is no 
tailure against success, no sorrow against 
happiuess,, cho risk against safety, “or no 
change ag sainet guarantee ; .I am fully alive 
to. the many. difficulties ‘with which the 
path i is Beset, but, what alternative, there is 
but. to ‘face’ the situation if se want to 
exist „on the face ót the earth ? _The.rayva- 
ges.of famine miyst cease, the commercial 
and, industrial outlook, of tliè country 
must improve, the people , must have pri- 
mary education, the villages. must have 
proper. sanitary arrangements and ‘we 
must, ‘find money, for these. purposes. In 
our attémpt to attain oir object we may 
make mistakes’ but., by making mistakes 
we shall gain an experience wħich will lead 

us. to the, ‘right path. I have already 
shown. that the bank will undertake all 
“sorts of banking business and a state bank 
with. the credit of the Government ‘behind 
it, is sure.y to do well in this.réspect. The 
profit thus made will more than suffice to 
coyer any loss that the bank may. suffer 
on account ofits invéstments for economic 
developments. of thecountry. But even 
assuming ‘that the, bank may, “lose a 
few lacs or evén a- Few, crores a year in the 
. beginning, such loss ‘will, have to be taken 
as nothirg more ‘than what. a state can 


greai 


ae goveratient and a 
cost. in the fea of this loss for the, mate- 
rial development ‘of the ;country, if it ac- 
tually. becomes necessary, should, où no 
account be considered, tc be a loss, if we 
are solicitous; not! to’: see our- villages 
deserted,. ‘agriculture’ disintegrated, com- 
merece paralysed and arts and crafts ruined, 


7” 
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` . 
To protect our villages, to improve our 


tent and operation requires, it is needless 
to say, a vast capital. How the govern- 
ment will find this capitalis a very com- 
plicated problem to solve. Sir Daniel 
Hamilton in: his paper on state bank sug- 
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gested to government to take over the 
presidency banks, to forma basis for the 
state bank and to pay off the shareholders 
of these banks: by instalments. The sug- 
gestion seems to be excellent in a way, in 


as much as this course if adopted, would- 


not only not put‘the government to a 
severe strain, which the proposal would 
otherwise entail, but would give it a very 
good ready-made-organised business of a 


- very sound character as well. But there 


ate many practical difficulties in the way 
and E doubt if'the government will adopt 
this Coutse. If, however, the government 
see its way to follow this-adVice, it’ may 
consolidate ‘these banks. into’ a ‘ ‘united 
whole “and after “adding a substantial 
amount of new capital, to it, becoming 
of its dignity, position’ and importance, 
give it a ‘rejuvenated’ shape tinder 
the name and’ style of ‘the, State ‘Bank 
for India. But I ‘have not ‘beén fortunate 
iú reading the whole article’ of Sir, Daniel 


`, and I cannot therefore claim my sugges: 


tions’ on his opinion’ to be wore than 

assing remarks. Ifthe government finds 
it impossible ànd unpracticable to accept. 
this suggestion; it may find. the required 
capital by creating new ‘paper money 
which in some cases’ is an indirect. method 
of taxation, as it generally causes inflation 


_of price. ` But creation of money solely for 


the purpose of economic development of 
the country does not affect. the country in 
the same way as ‘when “a government 
appears in the market with new ‘money to, 
purchase commodities for.its use in com-. 
petition with its Own people. Hence the evil. 
of creating new paper money will be’ mini- 
mised in the case under consideration-as the 
government in this case will not only not 
buy the articles available inthe country but 
help the production of more commodities 


_ with’it. An increased amount of currency, 


may still cause an inflation, as the new 
money will'find its way into the hands of, 
the people, before appreciably influencing. 
the mantifactufte and production of com- 
modities in increasing quantity. “But this 
inflation willbe more apparent than réal, 
as ‘the people’ in such’ case will become 
possessed of more money’ than they had in’ 
their possession’ before, and consequently 
will feel no difficulty in paying increased 
price for their requirements. -I have shown’ 
elsewhere* how a large amount of paper 
* The Present Currency Problem and how to solve 
it—“Malancha”~Aswin and Kartic 1824 B.S. 
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money can gradually be. created in this 
country without unduly increasing a 
metallic reserve for it and I believe that 
the proportion of such reserve required 
under: the present arrangement can safely 
be reduced before altogether delivering the 
#ctrrency. of the country from the slavery 
‘of the precious metals. Though there are 
some difficulties in putsuading the peasant 
to receive his payment in currericy notes 
only, in some jute arid grain centres in the 
interior, which seems to be due’ to many 


inconveniences arising out of his forced’ 


necessity of living in thatched” huts and 
consequent demand for’ metallic coins hy 
the. public of the locality in general, 


the value of currency notes is. recognised - 


even by the very common people and inha- 
bitants of the remotest corner of the 
interior in India. where there are sufficient 
small coins which are necessary for the 
poor people for their conversion, Amongst 
the educated and literate people and even 
the illiterate people of the places of a little 
light and leading, preference is given to 
currency notes to coins, The recent issue of 
the one rupee notes has demonstrated this 
truth. These notes with their novel and 
attractive appearance haye not only be- 
come very popular with the public but they 
have been instrumental; in popularising 
the notes of other denominations by facili- 
tating their conversion:. Even the, petty 


hawkers and’ poor Biriwalahs will give . 


preference to them-and it,seems as it the 
market will not.in‘any way demurif our 
friend-the rupee make a silent exit from it: 


The situation can clearly be read from this 


and a little boldness on the part of the 
government may solve ‘this difficult 
problem of currency without- seriously in- 
terfering- with the exchange question. í 
have already-dealt with the question of 
inflation very briefly, -I.therefore think 
that the government may cautiously pro- 


ceed with the operation of creating capital, 


for a state bank without any serious mis- 
givings, though it involves many ihtricate 
questions of currency, and finance, the 
further consideration of which of course is 
not possible here and, must be reserved for 
another opportunity. > 7 7. 

n The third alternative. which” suggests 
itself isto raise necessary capital by issu- 
ing shares with. guarantee of a minimum 
dividend, say four-per cent.per annum, 
the government retaining a substan- 
tial number of shares as. the principal 
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sand responsible partner of the undertak- 
ing. 

The determination of the amount of 
capital required for a state bank..in India 
is another thorny question that can only 
be settled after a preliminary enquiry and 
1 cannot -hazard any opinion on. it at 
presents. 20. ae" 

Having finished with the question of 
capital, it only remains for me now to give 
a constructive outline of a state bank for 
India which alone, I believe, can solve the 
difficult’economic problems which are con- 
fronting us at present. We should there- 
fore urge the-Government which is morally 
responsible for the welfare of its people, 
to take up the matter in hand with a view 
to consider the ‘feasibility of establishing 
such a bank. I give below the rough out- 
lines of my state bank for India which of 
course should riot be taken as a cut and 
dried plan bat is to be regarded as a pro- 
position for discussion.and settlement. 


THe Heap OFFICE. 

’-The head office of the bank is to be 
situated at the imperial capital of India. 
The member in charge of the finance of the 
lndia‘Goveroment -will be the chairman of 
the Board of Directors who are to be taken 
from the official and non-official classes, 
the non-official directors being “generally 
elected’ by the members of the imperial 
legislative council. Banking experts should 
also be selected as’ ‘directors to. advise and 
guide the. board in technical matters in 
which special experience and knowledge 
are necessary. The function of this office 
will generally be of a consultative and 
Supervisory nature shaping the policy of 
the bank And controlling to some extent 
its affairsin the provincial offices. It will 
not ordinarily undertake any direct bank- 
ing business io India except in exceptional 
cases and shall remain satisfied with doing 
what the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State are now doing regarding 
commercial and financial matters, such as 
issuing of council ‘drafts, purchase of silver 
for the Government, etc., by establishing a 


. branch in London. ‘It will have direct and 


full coatrol over the branch offices estab- 
lishéd'in foreign countries: 
~ Provincial BRANCH OFFICES. . 
. Every province of India is to ‘have a 
provincial branch of the bank with a fund 
alloted to it, according to the importance 








and tiecessity ‘of the’provindée. The mem-’ 
der or secretary incharge of. the finance of 
the logal government or administtation as 


the case may ‘be, will be the chaitman of: 


the board `of provincial branch, ‘office’ 
with official, .. non-official, “and~ ‘expert. 
directors ` notninated and’ elected initatis 
mutandis in the same manner as’ ‘the’ 
ditectors of ‘thé head office. ‘This office will 
have full,powers to do all sorts of banking. 
business and to ‘advance money tO various. 
commercial, industrial and marufacturiag 
concerns at’ ifs’ discretion. It ‘will’ exercise 
supervising and ‘controlling powers ‘over 
the district and sub.district ‘offices and will 
help local Hodies ‘with finance tor establish- 
ment and maintenance of techni¢éal’ and. 
industrial colleges, besides investing on the’ 


commeréial, and manufacturing companies, 


DISTRICT BRANCH: OFFICES. wa S 


Every district-shall' have an’ ‘dllotment™ 


of the fund -from the ‘provincial branch.. 
The district branch shall, have power to 
undertake banking business , of all descrip- 
tion tinder ‘thie’ control and’ supervision , of 
the; provincial: branch with ‘provision | ‘to 
require . its, sanction in specified ` special 
cases. The Collector Gf the District wl be. 
the chairman ‘ot ‘the Board of Directors. for. 
thé’ present ‘atid the” Directors. should be 


“recruited frofp ‘the official’ and | _lon-official 


classes and in the same way as -in the case’ 
of “the provincial ‘branch the non-official 
directors being elected” by the local bodies, 
The “branch shall have power. tg advarice 
money to promising commercial, agricul- 
sural and industrial concerns ‘at: its dis- 


‘cretion and will, encotirage and’ promote 


J 


the establishment of technical’ and’ com- 
rnercial schools in ‘its jurisdiction by. 
making necessary advancés to the ‘local 
bodies. It. will, also finance cottage. in- 
dustry and. shall lend money to the ‘local 
bodies to improve ‘sanitation. i 


~ SUB- DISTRICT ‘BRANCH OFFICES. 


ES subdivision shall have a portion 
of the fund of the bank alloted to-it, and 
it will undertake “banking business of all 
description within its) means, For the 
present, the sub-diyisional officer will be the 
chairman of the board which will consist 
of directors ‘nominated .and elected from 
amongst officials, non-o officials and experts. 
The’ non-official . meinbers of, the, local 
bodies, including the village’ unions, will be 
the electors of the non-official’ directors. 
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This office will have the power to invest its . 
fund for promotion of sound and safe com- 
mercial “and industrial concerns, will 
advance’ money to the. cultivator, wher 
necessary, on the security of his land’ and 
crop and will’ help and promote the ‘cot. 
tage’industry, by placing, necessary funds ® 
at`its, ‘disposil, The ''local“ bodies will 
receive financial help frow'it in the shape’ 
óf ldans’ dnd“ advances for 'sáñitation, 
medical reliéf, and ‘primary, general. ‘and 
technical. ‘education in- the ‘schools main- 
tained by ‘ther. for this purpose. 

. T LOCATION AND MANAGEMENT., ~ 

The branches will, except -the provincial 
branches for sore ‘time to come,’ eccupy a ' 
place in or near the ‘district “or sub-district 
treasuties, as the ‘case .may-‘be, uader the 
protection: of the’ treasury: guards. The 
management of all the offices should be left’ 
to: ‘the banking: experts: undéi the! supervi- - 
sion anid control of the board of directors. = 


25 i DEPOSITS.: 


“Deposits should be ARNT from ‘the 
public on’ ordinary * terms and conditions 
and: the’ publie shold be encouraged in 
every way to invest all their savings tn the 
state bank under government: guarantee. 
Dépositors in current’ aceounts should be 
allowed to draw clieques‘as freely" as. they 
like: The minimuth ‘amount ‘for: opening 
accounts should bë fixed at Rs. 1100 but in 
sub-district branches ‘this’ amount showid. 
be reduced to Rs. +50. - Government ‘should 
deposit a substantial” pornom i its. fund 
in- -the state bank. : 

ue ie INTEREST: cee 


A reasonable rate; of “interest ‘consistent 
we the tate of the money market should 
allowed: to the depositors: A rate of 
toa pet cent.-on current accounts on a 
daily ‘balance “of not less than Rs. 100 
«should be allowed and an interest at the 


_ rate of4, 5 and 6 ‘per cent. on deposits 


fixed for 3, 6 and 12 months respectively, 

should not be considered as too high. - 
While charging the drdinary-rates of inter- 
“est in all banking business, the rate ‘of 
interest to be charged by the bank on 
advances made to the local bodies and 
corimeércial, . industrial and agricultural 
concerns ‘or ‘td the feeder’ banks like the 
co-operative credit hanks,'loan_ offices, etc., 

investing generally i id ‘Such céliterns, should 
oramanily range between 6-dnd 9 p. c.’ 
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Savincs BANK DEPARTMENT. 


A savitfgs bank department should be 
opened in connection with the bank where 
smaller deposits should be received on the 
terms and conditions of-the postal savings 

¢, bank, to reacli the poorer classes of- the 
community. . This will help to draw the 
small savings of the ordinary peasant and 
“ receiving help from the state’ bank. Means 
should be devised to gradually transfer the 
present postal savings bank deposits to 
the state bank, by connecting these postal 
accounts with those of the bank and all 
postal savings bank deposits to the credit 
of the bank. The government should fore- 
go the advantage, if any, of these deposits 
and the state bank should have the full 
benefit of them. f 
This is the brief outline of the state 
bank, the importance and urgent necessity 
of which I have tried to show in the last 
few pages of this paper. I am fully alive 
to the fact that my plan will not be in. 
- accord in many. respects: with those formu- 
lated or contemplated by others who have 
_ given their thoughts on this subject and 
that I am liable to be ridiculed and cried 
down in some quarters on the allegation 
of being so preposterous as to try to give 
a definite shape to an idea which, they 
would say, is still in its liquid state. Cri- 
ticisms will also be: levelled against me for 
my advocating of the creation of the bank 
practically as a semi-governmént institu-, 
tion." In reply I would only say that I 
have in this paper tried to give my own' 
ideas about the matter and with 
due deference to the opinions or senti- 
ments of those who may happen to differ 
from me, I hold thatthe plan formulated 
here, will, in my opinion, suit the present 
‘condition of our country best. The idea 
may still be in a liquid state but to give it 
a definite shape, which I have tried liere, is 
an attempt to bring it into a condensed 
form, though it is still a proposal requiring 
careful consideration and detailed inquiries. 


As regards my idea to make it a semi- ' 


government department, my contention is 
that at-this state of transition of the coun- 
try it is the prestige of the government- 
alone at the back that can make such a 
venture successful, by drawing the hoarded 
potential capital of the country, to be used 
as the basis of the vast credit without which 
theimmense requirements of the country for 


47-3 a 


those engaged in small cottage industries” 
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its economic development cannot be met. 
With the progress and broadening of the 
idea the government may gradually slacken 
its control leaving it to the management ot 
the people under proper supervision. - 

A word about the government directly 
taking up the cause of commerce and indus- 
try and I have done. It might have hither- 
to deemed it not quite consistent with its 
policy to initiate a scheme; such as I have 
indicated above, on the ground of its being 
of a character subversive of private enter- 
prises, but this view of the sphere of the 
function of a state, though'it may be re- 
gardèd as the most highly civilised idea in 
a sense and therefore suitable to some 
extent to the countries where there is an 
inherent tendency in thé people to embark 
upon commercial projects, his now come 
to be regarded as not quite correct in the 
light of the altered situation brought on by 
this war. India specially is unsuitable for 
the application of this theory of govern- 
ment’s non-interference with commerce and 
industry and the result of the govern- 
ment’s inaction in this direction in conse- 
quence of its adherence to it, has so far only 
operated to facilitate the exploitation of 
the country by the foreign capitalists, 
Government has fortunately now changed 
its policy and in his speech in opening the 
Madras industrial exhibition His Excellency 
the Vicercy said the other day, 

“Your presidency made some years back a real 
attempt to bring into being ard to foster industries, 
but this lauéable policy was checked. We have, how- 
ever, many of us, during these last three terrible years 
revised our opinion on most subjects, and on this 
matter of industrial enterprise, 1 doubt if there are 
any now who do not say that itis the bounden duty 
of the state to foster industrial enterprise to the 
utmost of its ability. Personaliy I put the matter of 
industrial development in the foretront of my policy.” 

The government has therefore inaugu- 
rated an active policy of fostering indus- 
trial enterprises-and is waiting for the 
report of the Industrial Commission which 
is now sittingand is watching the working 
of the Munition Board. The report of the 
former and the experience of the latter will 
be-the basis of the measures the govern- 
ment will initiate to give an impetus to the 
industrial enterprises of the country. But 


-if the government did not take active steps 


to induce. the Indians to take to industrial 
career not only by adopting measures to 
suit the Indian conditions but also by 
taking necessary steps to remove the causes 
which now stand in the way of their ven- 
turing upon such enterprises, by way of 
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giving them necessary banking facilities, 
all the advantages will be.taken up by the 
foreign capitalists and so tar as Indians 
ate concerned these amunition boards aud 
commissions -will be of little advantage, 
even if the whole country be turned into 
avast workshop, and the vast tract of the 
Indian plains and its ragged hill-sides be 
Goatted with factories. ; 

The present war has taught. England 
the value of self-respect in a natiodn. South 
Africa, a few years ago conquered by the 
sword, has proved to be not only an at- 
tached friend but a tower of strength to 
England on account of the sagacity, fore- 
thought’and statesmanship of Sir Henry 
Campbell Bannerman—a respected name in 
the past galaxy of English statesmen. 
Canada and Australia are doing for the 
Empire what even England did not expect. 
But India with the four-fifth of the popula- 
tion of the Empire has not done and can 
not do what these self-governing colonies 
have done and are doing. England knows 
taat this is not due to any fault on the 
-part of India and she is doing her utmost 
for the Empire, though handicapped in 
many ways. England knows that she is 
loyal to the core and is straining her every 
nerve for the common cause though some- 
times only to be baffled in her exertion for 
tue inherent ivertia and nervous weakness 
caused by want-of necessary healthy exer- 
cises. England has now understood that 
she cannot be absolved from the respon- 


sibility of not giving her the opportunity. 


for this exercise. England knows thata 
Cependency is a source of weakness to the 
Empire and her statesmen are shrewd 
enough to see that had India been, prepar- 
ed like Australia and Canada asa partner 
of the British Empire, Germany would not 
. tave ventured to wage war on England: 
Germany counted much on a supposed dis- 
contented aud dissatisfied India. Happily 
’ his calculation has proved false, but Eng- 
land has realised that with four-fifth of the 
total population ‘of the Empire in a miser- 
able and lethargic state, clinging to herin 
a helpless condition, the empire cannot go 
on. She has realised that when she will be 


able to train up India in the art of govern- - 


ment like Australia and Canada and to 
incorporate her in the empire as a- self- 
respecting partner on equal terms, no 
power or possible confederation of powers 
on earth will dare attack her. She has 
also understood and appreciated the inten- 
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sity and volume of public feeling and agi- 
tation in India in this respect and has 
therefore resolved to give her a substantial 
instalment of responsible government to 
start with and I believe the other instal- 
ments to reach the goal will come in quick 


‘succession. The period of transition will» 


not therefore be very long. But we must 
not forget that -increased efficiency in 
government means increased expenditure. 
Some economy may be effected by 
curtailing some unnecessary expenses but 
with the growth of responsible govern-. 
ment which is an improved form of govern- 
ment over what we have got now, the 
financial burden to maintain it will also 
grow and unless a simultaneous economic 
growth ofthe country resulting in mate- 
rial prosperity of the people can be effect- 
ed, it would be difficult for the-eountry to 
bear thé burden of the financial responsibi- 
lity of the responsible government. Eng- 
land should, therefore, take necessary steps 
to imptove the material condition of the 
people with the improvement in the form 
of their government and a state bank, 
with other institutions such as state in- 
surance, state railways, ete., -which are to 
form subjects for separate topics, seems 
to be the means to-attain the desired end. 
In conclusion, I cannot do:better here 
than’ quoting what Adam Smith says. 
about. reyenue in its telation to pub- 
lic service. “Political economy”, says he, 
“considered as a branch of the science of 
a statesman or legislator, proposes two 
distinct objects. First, to provide a plenti- 
ful revenue or subsistefice for the péople, 
or more properly to enable them to pro- 
vide such a revenue orsubsistence for them- 
selves, and secondly, to supply the state or 
commonwealth with a revenue sufficient 
for the public services, It proposes to en. 


‘rich both the people and the sovereign.” 


England should, therefore, see that the 
material condition of the people of India 
is improved to give them the necessary 
strength to bear the burden of the improved 
form of their government; and a state bank 


“established on the line indicated in the 


last few pages will, I believe, be a solution 
of the problem of poverty of India and 
will prove to be a panacea for curing all: 
its financial ailments which have kept her 
in a crippled condition ushering the dawn 
ofa bright and cheerful day, uplifting the 
people and bringing happiness and con- 
tentment to its teeming millions. 


a 
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_THE ORGANISATION OF SOCIAL SERVICE : 


INDIAN IDEALS: AND METHODS* 


By ProF. RapHAKAMAL MOOKERJEE, M.A., PREMCHAND ROYCHAND SCHOLAR. 
, [Specially Contributed to the Modern Review.] i j 


FUTILITY OF PIECE-MEAL SOCIAL WORK. 


N Social Service conferences like these, 
every enthusiast in each special field of 
„Social service wilcome to the platform 

with the programme of his particular plam 

as the panacea of all social ills. 
perance worker will illustrate the ‘primary 
value of his temperance work ; the educa- 
tionist will bring his all-sufficient plea for 
the education of the depressed classes ; the. 
religious preacher will dwell on vice and 
the imperative need for personal purity ; 
another will dwell on the imperative 
necessity of abolishing poverty as Dari- 
drya-dosho Gunarasinasi; some other 
worker will dwell on the essential need of 
relieving pain and human suffering as all- 
sufficient, and so on. Each of the social 
workers in divers fields of life will regard 
- his own task.as overshadowing everything 
else. Butif he sticks to his post despite 
long and incessant disappointments - aud 
embitterments, he must realise that piece- 
meal work does not solve the situation. 
For the problem of the ills of social life is 
as wide and deep as life and society.; I am 
illustrating this from my own personal 
experience and disappointments, My work 
as Government honorary organiser of co- 
Operative societies in the district of Mur- 
shidabad, and my acquaintance with 
poverty and ignorance of our rural com- 
munities led ‘me to build all my. hopes in 
my night schools for artisans and labour- 
ers and the organisation of co-operative 
banks. Those hopes‘have been shattered. 
- The establishment of a few night schools 
and banks here and there, attempts to regu- 
late the course of a river, or to improve the 
Sanitation of particular villages, will not 
be able to solve the problems of poverty 
and indebtedness, of malaria and jute and 
cotton, in the face of the relentless.opera- 
tion of forces ihat persistently and cumu- 
latively work towards the disintegration 


„À paper read before the First All-India Social 
Service Conference. 


The tem-- 


of our communal agriculture, the debilita- 
tion of our arts and crafts, the ruin of our 
homes and the disintegration of our 
villages. Piecemeal’ social service may 
mitigate suffering, but when the whole 
social organisation and the industrial sys- 
tem are maintaining and perpetuating the 


forces that condition suffering, social ser- 


vice cannot but be futile. It must be re- 
cognised that the great majority of our- 
selves have found that we are fighting 
against odds, and.the essential necessity 
of a correlation and co-ordination of social 
service schemes and ideals with a view to 
promote scientifically scientific ends clearly 
thought out was keenly felt when the 
idea of an All-India Social Service Confer- 
ence was first launched upon. 
THE THREE D’s IN OUR SLUMS. 

-My investigations into the conditions 
of the bustis and chawls, the slums and 
tenements, have strengthened my belief 
in the futility of piecemeal social service. 
In a busti by the river Hooghly which I 
visited, I took the measurements of the 
rooms. One verandah was barely 2 ft. 
wide and 6 ft. long. In a corner there were 
three hearths. From the verandah [ en- 
tered a room which was 4 ft. wide and: 8ft. 
long. It was pitch dark. There was a 
window but I, had not been able to re. 
cognise it as such but for achink three 
inches wide. This thatched hut with the 
room and the verandali was occupied by 
three persons, two brothers and a sister. 
There is only one entrance, the lane which 
is a receptacle for all sorts of refuse and 
indescribable filth. The rent of each of 
these rooms is-Re. 1-2 as., per week, that 
of the privy which is for the use of 60 per- 
sons, men and’ wonien, and has little pri- 
vacy, issix pice per head per week. The 
rent covers more than 25 per cent. of the 
working-man’s wages. They are centres 
of poverty, disease, prostitutionand crime 
And I saw 1200 of such huts where man- 
hood- was being brutalised, womanhood 
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dishonoured; and ch Idhood poisoned at 
the very source. In Bombay city there are 
1,66,337 occupied one-room tenements, 
giving an average of 4.47 persons per 
room, and no less than 76 per cent. of the 
populatiðn live in these one-room tene- 
ments. The infant mortality is as high as 
424 per 1000. Liverpool and Manchester 
show 140 and 129. The bad housing con- 
‘ditions are responsible for an increasing 
alcoholism and prostitution. Th¢ moral 
danger is aggravated by the disparity of 
the proportion of sexes in mill and factory 
towns where the males outnumber the 
females by 2 tọ 1. In Bombay and How- 
rah there are only 530 and 562 females to 
every 1000 males. It is well-known that 
in Bombay venereal diseases are spreading 
alarmingly. These dangers of the social 
situation are more or less prevalent in all 
our industrial towns. 

_ The filthy, overcrowded, uninhabitable 
bustis and chawls where there are instal. 
led the three D’s, the trinity of drink, 
debauchery and disease, and which have 
their daily and persistent toll of gruesome 
and terrible sacrifices,—the health and vir- 
tue of our men, the chastity and honour of 


our women, and the vigour and brightness _ 


of our children,—represent an environment 
where tinkering will not, suffice, where 
measures should be drastic aud preventive 
rether than remedial. ` oe 


OUR BROKEN HOMESTEADS. 


„The filthy overcrowded slums in the 
mill-towns and the broken homesteads in 
the deserted villages,—these are the twin 
products of an industrial, system. which 
needs to be entirely recast in order that 
the evils associated with each of them can 
be fought successfully. In the slums, you 
have plague, prostitution and intémper- 
ance. In the broken homesteads, you have 
‘malaria, indebtednessand superstitions. We 
have to declare war against plague, pros- 
titution and intemperance. We have to 
declare war.against malaria, indebtedness 
and superstitions, but victory can only be 
ours if we have before us an all round 
programme of Indian industrial and social 
reconstruction. Measures to cure the 
symptoms of a disease can mitigate suffer: 
ing ; but they are futile, because the elimi- 
nation of the diseased and putrified: pro- 
ducts in a diseased social organism is pos- 


sible when the roots of the disease are: 


attacked by the social physician. Indus- 


` 
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trialism has its curses. The disintegration 
of our agriculture and the destruction of 
our crafts, the desertion of villages and the 
agglomeration of the population in towns, 


the destruction of family traditions and 


old communal ties have caused poverty 
and made more acute the suffering caused 


by unemployment. The danger is aggra- 


vated by the substitution Of mentalities 
that is proceeding. The Indian peasant 
when he becomes a” factory-hand is di- 
vorced from nature and from nature’s 
forces and the ties of social and human 
relationships, which formed an integral 
part in his old mentality. In the factory 
he lives in an impoverished and. alien 
environment. Nature reactions and 
healthy social relationships are now gone. 
The workingman is devitalised and he is 
tempted to find the excitement his nature 
craves by the artificial stimuli of intem- 
perance and prostitution. 


INDUSTRIAL RECONSTRUCTION, 


This is not the occasion for enunciating 
a programme of industrial reconstruction 
for india which will rescue us from the 
evils of alcoholism, malaria and poverty 
by preventing the conditions which main- 
tain and perpetuate those evils. In my 
Indian Economies and in my recent lec- 
tures at the Punjab University I have con- 
ceived ofa fight against industrialism in’ 
our ‘urban and rural communities by the 
reorganisation of our communal habits 
and institutions ;‘and the lines of develop- 
ment I suggest are in the direction of the 
communal supply of capital and raw mate- 
rials, the organisation of groups of guilds 
corresponding to co-operative artisans’ so- 
cieties, communal factories and workshops 
in villages using electricity, gas and oil- 
engines and’ successfully competing with. 
large-scale production in a federation of | 
agrarian and industrial groups rising lay- 
er upon layer from the lower communal 
stratifications on the broad and stable 
basis of industrial and social democracy. 


COMMUNALISM AS THE LEVER OF 
© SOCIAL SERVICE. i 


` But one broad point I ought to empha- 
sise. In the West the lever of social service 
is the paternalism of the state. The state 
protects the orphans and the unemployed, 
it gives old-age pensions and provides for 
a free and compulsory education. ‘The 
socialistic state has transformed itself into 





SOCIAL SERVICE: INDIAN IDEALS AND METHODS 


a vast social service machinery. In India 
the lever of social service is neither the 
paternalism of the state nor the private 
initiative of the individual but the volun- 
tary co-operation of social groups, com- 
munal institutions, the guild, the village 
, community, the caste, the Samaj, the 
‘"family. Social service in order ~to be suc- 
cesful in India must adapt itself to the lines 
of Indian social evolution in the past, the 
characteristic social structure and ideals of 
India. Attempts. have’ been made in the 
West to regulate the morals‘of the people. 
in various directions, through the multi- 
tude of temperance law3, laws to regulate 
social evils and a whole code of legislation, 
and yet taking all legislation as a whole 
or any feature of it as a concrete illustra- 
tion, the social ills have not been removed. 
_ India has not sought to solve such pro- 
blems by law. The lever of social recon- 
struction and service in India has been 
communalism.. 


THE RE-HABILITATION OF COMMUNAL 
HABITS AND INSTITUTIONS FQR SOCIAL 
SERVICE. 


Communalism is not’ the survival of 
tribal traditions. It iraplies a conscious 
co-ordination of individual and group ac- 
tion for réalising ideal ends through social 
necessities. As an instrument of social 

_ Service it is not a spent-up force. Con- 
sciously’and deliberately drganised, it may 
be the most powerful lever of social ser- 
vice. The lines of 

- thus indicated : : 
` (1) Sanitation work: The rehabilita- 

| tion of the typical Indian village system 
with its collective ownership of the sources 
of drinking water, and of roads and water- 

ways. ; . 

Bengal being a deltaic country, the pro- 

blem of- sanitation has become ` all-im- 
portant. This.is especially so because the 
zemindary system has failed in its regard 
for communal well-being due to the disin- 
tegration of the family on account of the 
undue emphasis of the rights of. the indivi- 
dual characteristic of Western law in 

India. Quinine should be distributed 

through the hands of the punchayet, who. 
will be initiated in the task..of weeds clear- 
ing, keeping up the ‘repair of tanks. 

Habits of malarial-mosquitoes which vary 
from district to district have to be investi- 

gated. District and subdivision maps have 
to be prepared to show the facilities or 


development may be. 
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impossibility: of obtaining sound medical 
aid. 

(2) Temperance work, not merely by 
declamation against drunkards, nor even 
merely by inculcating the moral values 
of temperance and thrift, but by the provi- 
sion for healthy, communal recreations 
and festivities. The rehabilitation of fairs 
and festivals, fasts and festivities. In the 
meanwhile let an Indian chemist inves- 


“tigate whether a stimulant like cocoa can 


be discovered which will be cheaper and 
will relax the system and repair the tissue- 
waste and have no narcotin and alcohol. 
Drink surveys. Investigations into the 
habits of drinkers in their relation to 
family and social disintegration, and into 
the amount of liquor consumption in its 
relation to the facilities offered. 

(3) Educational work. The establish. 
ment of night schools, agricultural and 
industrial, in our rural urban communi- 
ties. The rehabilitation of Jatras and of 
the functions of the Kathak, the tradition- 
al Indian village preacher and teacher, 
with their music and story-telling. The 
rehabilitation of Harisabhas and dharma. 
salas, Bhagwatghars and Shivalayas, 
muktabs and tols, the Indian communal 
experiments in the educational-religious 
field.. ‘The re-education’ of itinerant mins- 
trels, bards and mirasses, fakirs and beg- 

ars. The publication of cheap editions 
with: notes of the Ramayana, the Maha. 
bharata, Tulsidas, Kabir, &c. 

(4) Poverty relief work. The rehabi. 
litation of the village system with its com- 
munal organisation of industrial and agri- 
cultural labour. The reofganisation of the 
traditions and forms of co-operative culti- 
vation, co-operative credit and co-operative 
distribution existing in our rural com. 
munities. The introduction of new forms 
of agricultural and industrial co-operation 
into the village system such asco-opetative 
dairying, co-operative ‘fisheries, co-opera- 
tive fruit-preserving, &e. | - 


- 


COMMUNAL FINANCE IN AID OF 
, SOCIAL SERVICE, 


Communal property and ‘labour’ sup. 
ported and- still support our village 
shrines; langars, and guest and alms 
houses. The establishment and main. 
tenance of schools and banks, workshops 
and experimental stations, by the side of 
the old shrines and still supported by the 
Brahmottta, dohli, and punkhata will be 





For modern civilisation bas gone wrong. 
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natural development following the social 
ideals and traditions of the past. 

In the West charity depends for its 
finance upon individual gifts or state aid. 
In India every village has set apart a 
common property which is collectively 
operated to relieve destitution, to destroy: 
ignorance, to alleviate suffering, and to 
feed strangers. The concept of a communal 
personality which is not merely the 
aggregate of individual personalities and 
which ought to have, therefore, a certain 
representation in the corpus of the entire 
national dividend, independent of and in 
addition to the voluntary contributions 
of wealth owned and operated on an 
individual proprietary basis is character- 
istic of the Indian Communalism,: and is 
now being slowly recognised in the West. 

The renewal of britti. moosti-bhiksha, 
dohli and punkhata for new educational 
and social uses of today is, indeed, now 
in an increasing process. That shows 
India yet lives.. The Indian social organi- 
sation yet adapts itself fo the complex 
needs of today. 


INDIA’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO SOCIAL | 
SERVICE, ` 


It was in India that the world’s first 
hospitals were built. The world’s first 
discoveries and experiments in, medicine 
and surgery were seen in India under the 
influence of a momentous humanitarian 
movement-initiated by Buddhism. -Thé- 
pinjrapoles for the relief of animal suffering 
were first established in. India. Modern 
Jainism exhibits a regard for every form 
of sentient existence unknown. any- 
where else. It was in India that the duties 
of ahimsa and maitri, love between man 
and man, and between man and alle 
sentient life, were incorporated even in 
the code of political obligations by 
a soldier-saint, a soldier and then con- 
verted into a saint by a religion of love 
which he practised and, preached to the 
then known civilised world and by which 
he made the ever memorable attempt to 
bind warring races in Icve and amity. 
Weare in need of the old India, and the 
world is’in need ofa rehabilitated India. 


It is giving a wrong trend to our social 
system and is now misdirecting the 
natural- instincts of universal humanity. 
A pseudo-scientific biologistic philosophy 


which has established competition as the 


“themselves and the ration. 
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mode, and the extinctionof the unfit as the 
index, of progress is now holding the 
field. The false metaphysics of natuřal 
selection through struggle is the outcome 
of a.mistaken interpretation of the broad 
facts of organic‘ evolution. It has its 
appropriate corollary in Malthusianism 
with its dismal forebodings to the nation 
and to all those who bring into the world 
more children than what the-economists 
estimate will produce eñough food for 
-It has led 
to the belief among scientists that an 
artificial attempt to check the cosmic 
process of struggle and selection causes 
degeneration. Philanthropy is a 
because the weaker must go to the wall 
-and if they do not go to the wall they will 
be millstones on the necks of the stronger 
whose race will be spoilt. 
genics in its zeal for the improvement ot 
the human stock’ has declared a wart 
against the incapables, the deformed, the 


upon their protection, and maintenance 
with dread. mE: 
THE FALSE METAPHYSICS OF DARWINISM 
AND SUPERMANISM. 


India in the organisation of social 
service has repudiated the mischiévous bio- 
logistic philosophy of progress through 
struggle. India believes that in social life 
and evolution, mutual aid and communal- 
ism are all-important, factors. India 
‘believes in Supermanism ; but in the will to 
power which India cultivates, the power is 


not greatness in aggressive self-assertion, 


but greatness in selt-giving and redemptive 
sacrifice, greatness and goodness of the 
heart that seeks the whole of life and the 
universe, men. and animals, stocks and 
stones forits loving embrace for personal 
self-realisation. Not “Spare not thy neigh- 
bour ; live thyself’ as in Nietzche, but 
“Live and let live; lovethy neighbour as 
thyself.” This in-the relations of men as 
in the relations of races, in social as well'as 
in international life, bringing with it joy 
and freedom, sweetness and personal self- 
realisation for all. The intuition and the 


„~ Vision of the land and the people of the 


Himalayas and the Ganges have discovered 
that the Eternal Beggar goes from door to 
door begging our love, affection and sweet- 
ness as a leper, a criminal, a, deformed, an 
unfortunate, who is sorrowladen or is 
struck down by illness or an incurable 


ct. 


sin | 
Modern eu- ` 


-criminals and the untortunates, and looks ` 
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disease. Brahma Dasah Brahma Kitabah, 
—~Brahma lives in the fallen, in the deceitful. 
Daridra Narayan,—that was Vivekanand’s 
oft-repeated expression, a seer and a pro- 
phet who in his trumpet call for social 
service could effectively touch the innermost 
chord that vibrates in every Indian heart, 
‘Every manis to become a Narayan. No 
other religion or philosophy could boldly 
assert that the life universal cannot be 
realised ifa single soul is in bondage to 


sense and matter—in ignorance, disease, vice” 


-and crime. The full life becomes fuller in 
the dedication and service forthe uplift of 
the low. That service is essential for the 
uplift of the low and the degraded as well 
for personal self-realisation of the perfect. 
In the relations of men and of races this 
service, and co-operation towards a. 
common end will achieve the realisation of 
the universal ends of humanity. . 

India’s respect for human personality, 
for man as man, and for race-personality 
for race as race will redeem. India from the 
sigs of ignorance, vices and criminality of 
our degraded brothers and sisters and the 
world from the sins of greed, ,pride, and 
selfishness among warring races and an 
erring humanity. 


THE CONTRAST BETWEEN INDIAN AND WEST- 
- ERN METHOD OF SOCIAL SERVICE. 


That will be India’s contribution to the 
enrichment of love, sweetness and service. 
among men and races. In the organisation 
of social service, India has ever sought to 
evoke personal responses to specific human 
needs and situations. In the West the 
increase in the machinery of state agencies 
for the protection of the sick, the aged and 


r N 


Anatomical Fallacy of the Greek Ideal 
Toe and the Little Toe 


-It is high time to correct current delusions respect- 
ing the littleness of the little toe and of the ideal 
Greek form of the so-called long toe--the one next to 
the big toe. Physidlogists and artists both are very prone 
to these delusions, the results being obvious not only 
in ‘‘master-pieces” of “sculpture” but in a field so 
remote from that art as the average man’s shoe. 
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the incapables or of philanthropic and 
charitable institutions which work out 
average results by mass methods and 
where charity consists in the payment of 
monthly subscriptions, is essentially a 
development in the wrong line because it 
does not call for the exercise of personal 
affection, love and reverence for man and 
substitutes machinery for the individual ia 
social service. 

Derwinism and the post-Derwinism 
conceptions of evolution in Society with 
their shibboleths of natural selection and 
stock improvement have set at nought the 
elemental race preserving instincts of love 
and compassion. Eugenics - has looked 
upon manasa soulless animal capable of 
improvement in the breed by legislation. 
State Socialism and standarised charity in 
the pursuit of an ideal of mechanical 
efficiency are curbing the spontaneous 
expression of personal affection and social 
sympathies. India stands for personality 
as against mechanism in social service, for 
the achievement of Malthusian and eugenic 
ends through the voluntary co-operation 
of family and social groups, not through 
legislative enactments. India stands for 
communalism as against state-socialism, 
for the relief of destitution and suffering ; 
above all India stands for the conception 
of society as “the church militant” where 
the aggressive spirituality of each indivi- 
dual is dedicated in the service of fellow 
individual as the representative of God, 
charity to man being thus a religious 
offering in love, affection, humility and 
revérence ; not in pride, and a spirit of 
condescension. _Sraddhaya Deyam, Hrya 
Deyam, Sambida Deyam,. Asraddhaya Na- 
Deyai. 


GLEANINGS - 


As for thenonsense on the subject of evolution which 
springs from the delusion respecting our toes, it is 
literally unscientific. These points are made in one 
way and another throughout that elaborate work 
on arboreal man which the brilliant anatomist, 
Doctor F. Wood Jones, has recently given to the 
world after careful first-hand investigation. The 
foot, we are assured by this British anatomist, is apt 
to be regarded as a poor relation of the hand, as a 
thing which, once being far more useful, has degener- 
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ated, within the narrow confines of a boot, into a 
rather distorted and somewhat useless member. 
Altho in modern man the boot has had its definite 
mfluence—as in limiting the possibilities of the power 
of grasp-—such generalizations as those indicated 
concerning the toes are very far from true. If man 
should wish to point with pride to any. organ, the 
structure of which definitely severs him from all 
ather existing primates, it is to the foot that he 
should point. A 
For example, the foot of a gorilla differs from the 
nand in the fact tbat all the digits are placed nearer 
tothe extremity of the third segment of the hind 
limb. There is a greater extremity or rather length 
of foot behind the base of the great toe than there 
ās of hand behind the base of the thumb. This 
posterior elongation of the foot or development of 
2 heel is present also in many monkeys. The big. toe 
of the gorilla is larger and better developed than the 
thumb, The remaining toes are not so well developed 
as the -corresponding fingers. Nevertheless, they. 
retain exactly the same relative proportions. We 
may speak of a digital formula for hand and foot, 
such a formila being an expression of the relative 
degree of projection of the digits. In the gorilla, the 
digital formula for the foot is exactly the same 
as that for the hand, ani both may be 


_ expressed as 3:4:2:5:1. Such a formula is an 


exceedingly primitive one and/it is present in the 
primitive hand or “manus” of such reptiles as the 
water-tortoises. The strangely primitive human 
hand has an identical digital formula, the third being 
the finger that reaches farthest forwards, the fourth 
the next, the second the next, followed by the fifth, 
and the thumb is farthest back ofall. There is an 
almost, equally common variation in the human 
hand in which che second digit may be as long as or 
longer than the fourth and this is doubtless dite to 
the functional importance of ‘the index Ainger. Doctor 
Wood Jones is-not so suré that it shouid not be con- 
sidered as a typical human condition. In such cases 
the formula stands thus: 3: 2: 4: 5: lor3: 2 
equals 4:5:1. Man retains a very primitive digital 
formula for his hand. His nearest primate kinfolk 
retdin it for both hands and feet. 

It is when we attempt to apply this formula to 
the human foot that we see-how great is the altera- 
tion that has taken place between the existing an- 
thropoid with the best primate fot and man himself. 
The digital formula for the human foot is asa rule 
1:2:3:4:5. Sucha statement holds good for the 
great majority’ of present-day Anglo Saxon people. 
It is cominonly assumed by artists and even by 
surgeons that the elongated big toe which projects 
in advance of the other four toes is not a natural 
human characteristic but is a result of boot pressure. 
A long big toe is regarded as a deformity rather than 
as a natural possession in which to take pride.* 

Professor Flower long ago turned his attention 
to this point and he examined the feet of hundreds of 


the bare-footed children of Perthshire. Among them 


all he found no case in ‘which the big toe did not 
project beyond the second toe. We must look upon 
a big toe which dominates the whole series as a 
typically human and a perfectly uatural feature. 
Nevertheless, it is common enough to see feet in which 
the second toe is longer than the big toe. People 
who have feet with such a digital formula are apt to 
be somewhat proud of the fact. Such a foot is 


* Arboreal Man. By F. Wood Jones. Longmans, 
Green, ` ‘ : 
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supposed to conform to the “Greek ideal,” but that 
this type of foot ever was the Greek ideal is disputed 
by sume authorities on the subject to-day, and 
certainly we’ may assume that it is less typically 
human and more ape-like than the foot of the average 
hospital patient who possesses a long big toe. So 
far we have as the typical digital formula for the 
human foot 1:2:3:4:5, with a not uncommon 
variant 2:1:3:4: 5. There is yet another type-¥ 
which is much less common in which 2 equals3:1: - 
4:5. In the museum of the Royal College of Surgeons 
is the skeleton ofa Bushman iu which it is possible 
that the third digit was longest of all-~a distinctly 
anthropoid condition. i 

The change from the so-called Greek ‘ideal. to the 
foot with the dominant big toe'is almost certainly no 
outcome of the practice of wearlug shoes : 

“Z ologically speaking, we may say that the very 
useful and specializ:d fout adapted for terrestrial pro- 
gression is a foot of few digits. ‘It may, in fact, bea 
toot composed of a solitary digit. The evolutionary 

-stages by which the horse has come to stand solely 
upon its third digit are well known. Similar pro-, 
cesses produced the two-digited foot of the deer and 
of the ostrich. There can be no doubt that Man is 
trusting, not to his third digit, but to his first, and 
all the others are undergoing a process of comparative 
atrophy. This is in reality a most interesting 
problem. There is an admitted tendency to specialize 
one digit in a thoroughly adapted terrestrial foot. 
Man applied an arboreal foot to terrestrial pro- 
gression, and in this arboreal foot.the best-developed 
memb:r was the old grasping digit—the first or big, 
toe. It seems that upon taking to a terrestrial life 
he has started the elaboration of this already specia- 
lized toe, and is tending towards the development 
of a foot which is quite unique~a foot in which the 
first digit is the dominant, and in the end, perhaps, 
the sole surviving member, 

It needs no demonstration to make plain that the 
little toe is somewhat of a rudiment in most persons 
of European origin : : 

“Usually it is but a poor thing ; its nail is ill deve- 
loped, and at times no nail is present. It is particu- 
larly liable to that circulatory disturbance which 
manifests itself ia chilblains, and not uncommonly it 
seems in a poor state of nutrition. Most people 
possess but little power of movement init, and its 
skeleton shows that its atrophic condition has 
affected ‘the bones and joints, for the last two 
phalanges are very commonly fused together, making 
it short ofa joiut as compared with the rest of the 
toes. Very commonly its axis is not straight, and 
the toe is humped up and also somewhat bent 
laterally. 

“It is easy to assume that all this is merely the 
result of wearing boots, but it is pefectly certain that 
this common explanation is not the correct one.” 

In many races the members of which are innocent 
of the habit of wearing shoes or boots at any perind 
of their lives, the little toe is just as atrophic as it 
is in the average London hospital patient, and in 
some unbooted native races it is even more degener- 
ated than is comni6n in the booted Londoner. 
Among the Malays the absence of a nail upon the 
remarkably stumpy fifth toe is not at-all uncommon. 
The barefooted racesin Nubia are no better off in 
this matter and even'in the very primitive Sakai the 
little toe has suffered. Just as the big toe is becoming 
dominant, the little one is becoming rudimentary. In 
their turn, the fourth, third and second toes are 
undergoing a human evolutionary atrophy. There 
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“THE GREEK IDEAL A CHILD'S FOOT 

An instance of Here is the 
the aesthetic fancy . ideal type, if 
run mad—aninferi- there be any 


NATURE'S IDEAL 


TOES 
The type of foot 
in which the big 


toe is considerab- or foot, because the —no sugges- 
ly longer than toelongerthan the tion of the 
any others, big one has no busi- Greek ideal, 

ness to be so. . which is no 


ideal at all. 


isa most interesting anatomical feature which is 
explained by this trend of human foot development. 
In the hand a system of short muscles which serves 
to part the fingers and hold them together is ranged 
sytumetrically upon either side of the third or middle 
digit. This digit therefore constitutes the middle line 
of the hand from which and to which the other fingers 
can be moved laterally. ` In the monkeys, with the 
digital formula of the foot similar to that of the 
hand, alike grouping of muscles is seen about- the 
third toe, which in movements as well asin length 
and axis constitutes the middle-line digit of the foot. 
The same condition is seen in the chimpanzee and 
organg-utan. In man, however, the muscle symmet- 
ry is ranged about the second digit, and to and from 
this second digit the other toes are moved laterally. 
The middle line of the human foot has changed from 
the third tothe second toe. In the gorilla a most 
interesting phase is seen, for while in most specimens 
the middle line ofthe foot passes through the third 
toe, it must be-admitted that many gorillas, as 
Duckworth observes, possess the humanarrangement, 
these muscles being grouped about an axis formed 
“by the second digit, 

_ All the evidence from anatomy and natural selec- 
tion indicates, startling as this may seein, that in 
man the outer toes are undergoing atrophy, even if 
this atrophy has not altered the outline of the foot: 

_,. “Human specializations seem to be producing a 
tendency to depend upon, and cevelop especially as 


supporting orgacs, the bones of the inner margin of 
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the foot. The big toe and its supporting boues are 
becoming tke principal axis of the foot. 

“The imperfect efforts at walking upon the feet 
which the higher Primates can make have not attain- 
-ed to this human development. The human baby 
walks upon the outer side of its feet when it first 
learns to walk, and the bones upon this side of the 
foot are the first to become ossified. But a typically 

* human and later change iš the eversion of the foot, 

` which brings its inner margin into the line transmit- 
ting the weight of the body tothe ground. A whole 
series of finishing touches in human development is 
brought intc play in this process, but since they are 
essentially not arboreal effects, they cannot be dealt 
with here. 

“However, without going into the details of the 
eversioa of the foot, the general facts are clear 
enough. Man has inherited a primitive and arboreal 
foot ; purely human modifications are obviously at 
work producing a very typical human type of struc- 
ture which, adapted in the first place for support In 
an arboreal Labitat, is now being fitted for terrestrial 
progression. The humau foot is a definite humau 
evolution, and some may take comfort in remember- 
ivg that it is evidence of a high grade of humana 
evolution to possess a long big toe accompanied by 
a steadily diminishing series of toes towards the 
outer side of the foot, and that it is not necessary to 
abel as ‘sensible’ the person, or the fashion which 
seeks to confine this humau foot into a boot cons- 
tructed for the digital formula of an arboreal 
Primate.”—Tae Current Opinion.. A 


For Parents—Can You Answer Yes ? 

1. Do you “make time’ to play with your 
children, and teach them to play alone ? 

2. Do you read and tell stories to them ? 

3. Do you know what they study in school ? 
~ 4. Do youuse the public library so as to more 
wisely train your children ? 

5. Have you good books and magazines in your 
home? i 

6. Do you frequently visit your children’s school ? 

7. Do you welcome their teachers in your home ? 

8. Do you heartily encourage worthy ambitions. 

9. Do you develop self-reliance in your children by 
trusting them to do right ? 

10. Do you give’ them opportunity for self- 
development ? : . 

11. Do you teach your children the value of money 
by giving them achance to make and spend their own? 

12. Do you teach housekeeping to your daughter, 
and do yon teach your son the dignity of honest toil ? 

13. Doyou tell the story of life to your children ? 

14. Do you pray for divine help in training them ? 

“15. Do you try to help other parents ? 

Parents should not make decisions for their boys 
and girls. Teach them to decide wisely for themselves. 
Parents are not to say, ‘I will conquer that child 
whatever it mey cost me,” but rather, “I will help 
him to conquer himself, whatever it may cost him.” 
Learn to use your will power as you learn to swim— 
by using it.—Child-Welfare Magazine, 
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O most of-our countrymen it might 

f appear as something strange that 
| the Creator of this Universe did not 
| forget to make ample arrangements for 


48—4 


both men and women. Is it not a fact 
conspicuous enough to draw one’s atten- 
tion that the laws of the universe never 
show any signs of niggardliness towards 


. about to be won by the West. . z 
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-women ? God has not erected a solid and 


lofty wall dividing ‘his world iuto- two 
séparate compartments, one of which with 
all its advantages is for prcgressive man 
and the other with all its disadvantages 
is, for repose-loving stagnant’ woman. 
‘Ini every field of life, whether spiritual 
intellectual or moral, there is no natural 
restriction or prohibition whith prevents 
wonien from entering it and taking their 
proper place there. So it would be almost 
“a truism to say that a country can be 


-said only then to make real: progress 


when its womenfolk keep pace with the 
men. Not eyen the most ardent admirer 
of the woman’s movement would say that 
men and women must and ought to` 
advance exactly along the same lines. 
But whatever be the lines, there must be, 
some progress. If you have a stagnant 
pool to draw your water from, you must 
be affected by the impurity of the water, 
even when the conditions of your surround- 
ings are absolutely sanitary. So in no 
case can a country Advance if the position 
of its women be stationary. Women who 
bring all men into the world, who imprint 
the first kisses of love and affection on the 
forehead of world’s future heroes and 
prophets and whoare just as much 
human as any man, must have every 
opportunity to struggle for.attaining the 
“highest in human ideals, and’ must them- 
selves try to. find out the means for their 
onward progress, a 

That woman’s sphere in life is not 
exactly the same as man’s is a matter of 
common knowledge. If women wanted to 
take the same position in society with 
men, that would not be good for either 
men or women. Therefore when I say 
that women should be progressive, Ido 
not mean that they should have exactly 
the same ideals as men.’ What I mean is 
that women should -not suffer from 
spiritual, intellectual and moral stagna- 
tion.. Neither brain nor soul is wanting 
in them and they must make a proper use 
of these divine gifts. f ; 

The entire human race in the West is 
trying to defeat the East in the tourna- . 
ment of human progress and the laurel is 


Women also, in the West,’have been 
making progress. These heroic sisters of 
ours have been struggling hard to win 
their proper place in society and to asSert 
their rights there. Let us take the case of 
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English women. In her article on “Women” 
Lady Jeune writes in the new volumes 
added to the ninth edition of the Encyclo 
paedia Britannica :— 


“Remarkable changes affected the lives and work 
of women in the second half of the 19th century. 
The industrial, religious, educational and philan- 
thropic work of women increased out of proportia 
compared with what was done before that period, 
and it is desirable not only to know what has been 
accomplished, but to have also some knowledge of 
the agencies that have been instrumental in carrying 
it out. There is no complete history of the move- 
ment, though there is ample fragmentary informa 
tion on certain subjects. The larger objects ‘of 
women’s work have occupied the attention of the 
public, while many of the equally useful but smaller 
objects attained’ are unknown. ote ak 

“Refore the accession of Queen Victoria there was 
no systematic education for English women. But as 
the first half of the 19th century drew to aclose, 
broader views began to be held on the subject, while 
the humanitarian movement, as well as the rapidly 
increasing number of women, helped to put their edu- 
cation on asounder basis. It became more thorough; 
its methods were better calculated to stimulate in- 
tellectual power; and theconviction that it was neither 
good, nor politic, for women to remain intellectually 
in their former state of ignorance, was gradually 
accepted by everyóne. The movement owed much to 
Frederick Denison Maurice, He was its pioneer ; and 
Queen’s College, which he founded, was the first to 
give a wider scope to the training of its scholars. 
Out of its teaching, and that ofits professors (includ- 
ing Charles Kingsley), grew nearly all the educational 
advantages which women enjoy, to-day ; and to the 
women who were trained at Queen’s College we owe 
somé of the best teaching in England. Bedford 
College, Cheltenham College, the North London 
Collegiate School for Girls, the Girls’ Public Day 

ponool Company’s Schools, are some of those which 
sprang into life in different parts of England, and 
were filled, as rapidly as they were opened, by the 
girls of the middle and’ professional classes. Brom 
their teaching came the final stage which gave 
women the same academic advantages as men. 
Somerville College and Lady Margaret Hall at 
Oxford, Girton and Newnham Colleges at Cambridge, 
Westfield College in London, St. Hilda’s College, St. 
Hugh’s Hall, Holloway College, Owens College, the 
Manchester and Birmingham and Victoria Univer- 
sities, and other colleges for women in all parts of 
the United Kingdom, are some of the later but 
equally successful results of the movement. The 
necessity for testing the quality of the education of 
women, however, soon began to be felt. The Uni- 
versity of Cambridge was the- first to institute a 
special examination for women over eighteen, and 
its example was followed by Oxford; but while’ 
London, Dublin, Victoria, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
St. Andrews Universities now grant degrees, Oxford 
and Cambridge do not. Women, however, may point 
with justifiable pride-to the fact that within a very 
few years of their admission to university examina- 


tions tHey provided both a senior classic and a 


senior wrangler. The temperate, calm, earnest de- 
meanour of women, both in the schools and in univer- 
sity life, has awakened admiration and respect from 
all ; while it is impossible to exaggerate the effect the 
woman’s educational movement has‘had on thé com- 
munity, for it has brought into existence a vast’ 
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number of women as well educated as men. Anxious 
for employment, hard working, persevering, and 
capable, they have invaded many professions, and 
held their ground where a sound education is the 
foundation of success.” 


Referring to the public work of English 


women Lady Jeune'says: 


“The pioneers of female education spent their 
energies in developing their higher and more intellec- 
tual ideals, but the later years opened up other posi- 
tions which their ‘better education has enabled 
women. to fill. Itis not possible for -every woman 
to be a scholar, a professor, a doctor, a lawyer, or 
possible to attain the highest positions in professions 
where competition with’ men is keen, but the develop- 
ment of women’s work has. opéned many other out- 
lets for their energies. As-members of school boards, 
factory inspectors, poor-law guardians, sanitary -ins- 


` pectors, they have. had ample scope for gratifying 


. number must, be larger, now. 


ture, To us it must’ be enviable. Lady - : 
ms a z women. 


_ own, 


their ambition and-energy.” i 
~Sheadds:= °° aes 
“In England, Scotland, Wales, aud Ireland women 

are serving iu large‘numbers dn urban, district, and 

parish councils, as well as on school’ boards and > 

boards of guardians.” . T E 
- Regarding the technical work done by 

English women.we are told:— . a 


“There are afew successful women architects’ now 
working, in Bugland; a large number of . women 


+ 


-travel for business firms; in decorative work, as 


silversmiths, dentists, law copyists, proof-readers, 
and in plan tracing, women have begun to work 
with success ; while wood-carving has‘ become almost 
as recognized a career for them as that of type writ- 
ing and shorthand, in ‘which increasing numbérs 
are finding employment, Agriculture and garden- 
ing have opened up a new field of work, and, with 
it, kindred occupations.” á 


That English women have not neglected - 
Science is evident from the following : 

“There are many woten also engaged in. scientific 
work and research in the United Kingdom and the 
colonies. Astronomy, bacteriology, botany, chemis- 


try, geology, geography, physics, physiology, mathe- 
matics, and zoology até some of the subjects in 


, which they are working successfully.” 


. The writer says that when she wrote 
there were over fifty women lecturers -in 
physics in various colleges and. medical 
schools throughout ‘the kingdom. Their 


Even we indians know something-about 
the- position of English: women, in litera- 


Jeune writes $`.. 


te nh ` ne aio 7 
“In literature worhen have ‘more than. held their 
It would be impossible, to enumerate all, but 


there are some whose names are inseparably connect- 
ed with social developments since 1850, such as 


fer - - 


' Harriet Martineau, George Eliot, Elizabeth- Barrett 


Browning, Mrs..Humphry Ward, and Mrs. Jameson. 
sasteuayetie +. The branch of literature in which women ` 
have been most prominent is that of fiction. The 
names of well-known authors are but a small part 
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ofthe large number who make a good income b~ 
their writirgs. There are degrees’in this asin other 
work, and many authors, whose works, thoug 
they do not rise to the highest standard, are in good 
demand at the ‘libraries, have a large circulation, 
and always command an appreciative public. ...... 
Journalism is for the moment the most fashionable 
profession for the literary woman,....:. neatly all the 
great daily journals in the United Kingdom and in 
the colonies have women on their staffs, whose worl: 
principally cousists in chronicling information ‘which 
will interest their women readers.” á 

Lady Jeune here gives some information 
which shows the progress of American 
women. ~!}% 77.7 GR 

“In the colonies and America the work of women, 
both in fiction and in journalism, is increasing 
rapidly. In‘journalism they are pressing their male 
competitors very severely. Théir command of 
language, vividness of expression, and description, 
though not denoting a high standard: of ‘education 
or taste, happens to suit the popular fashion better 
than a-mor2 temperate and less highly-coloured 
style": a : 
“Under the heading “Industrial work 
and combination” the writer tries to show 
‘that “the industrial development has 
increased the number of trades in which 
arè employed outside | their 


She goes on to say : 


“The returns of people employed in’ factoriés 
showed a total in 1898-99 of 472,587 women 
engaged in textile factories, as against 290,797 men 
and in cottcen factories the figures showed a slight 
increase in women and a decrease in’men.”? ` 


Politics also has. not -been outside the 
scope of modern feminism. It has becn 


‘contended that women are just, as much 


citizens as. men-and they must not fail to 
assert their rights in the field of politics, 
To get the franchise was the highest 
ambition cf the leading women of England 
-for- the last’ few years and at last 
6,000,000 British -women have obtained 
it. In Norway, in’ Finland, in South and 
West Australia and in many States of the 
United Stazes of America the franchise has 


‘been won hy women, i 


Religion is not a thing to be neglected 
by women and most of the literate popu- 


jation of India have come in touch with 


the» enthusiasm. of Western missionary 
Lady Jeune writes: 7 

“The ‘Salvation Army is an organization which 

owes its success in a remarkable measure to the 


-ministry of its women, and to Mrs. . Bramwell 


Booth belongs the honour of having been the pioneer 
of one of the greatest opportunities women have had 
of exercising their influence in the cause of religion... 
Rofan Catholic communities and sisterhoods have 
increased, while many women of bigh rank and greas 
wealth among them have given up their position and 


poar] 
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riches to work in hospitals and prisous......Some of 
the earliest and most devoted of English missionaries 
were women who, in Japan, China, India and Africa, 
devoted their lives to attempting to improve and 
evangelize the inhabitants of the countries to which 
they were sent.” ie 

“The social. purity question, which has become a 
distinct branch of religious work, was initiated and 
„aCvocated almost wholly by women,...... and shows 
how strongly the religious feeling of the day. has 
rzised the standard of life and morality, and how 
eernestly women are striving to ‘attain to their 
iceal, 


are g 


. Regarding the “philanthropic work of 
women”, which, most probably, is,-their 
greatest achievement, the writer says : 


“The philanthropic work of women, as apart from 

that of religion, is so vast that anything like a de- 
tailed-narrative is impossible. . . 
wv “It:would -be impossible to enumerate all the 
organizations: which exist for charitable and humani- 
tarian work under the control or supervision of 
“women—one branch alone, which embraces convale- 
scent homes, being of great magnitude. Reformatory 
work,..... and work among young children, which is 
so pronounced a feature of the day, are all carried out 
By women...... Any account of women’s efforts for the 
good of the world must be imperfect which omitted 
=o make reference to their labours in the cause of tem- 
perante... It was a woman who first started the 
Band of Hope, ‘one of the largest of the temperance 
societies...... WOMEN... have long learnt by expe- 
rience that drunkenness lies at the:root of:nearly all 
the crime, vice, and suffering of the world.” 


Lady Jeune writes thus about nursing: 


“As ‘nearly all women are natural nurses, there 
was little novelty in their adoption of nursing asa 
recognized calling ; but until the Crimean war there 
was no such organized system of nursing in England 
as existed in Germany and Italy... The work Miss 
Nightingale, initiated has been developed and im- 
proved on,’‘and the system of nursing in England is 
the best in the world. The class of women who enter 

_the profession bas ‘improved, the: training’ is. longer 
aud more.complete, and the standard required so 
high, that only the most capable women succeed.” 

Indians, to whom strict purdah is indi- 
-eative of.good birth, high rank and posi- 
tion, ought to have a regard for the ser- 
vices rendered by qualified medical women. 
Lady Jeune gives an interesting account of 
the hardships through which the pioneers 
of this movement had to pass. 

“A natural consequence of.the capacity shown by 
women in nursing was the inauguration of one of the 
most important changes affecting their future careers, 
namely, their admission to the medical . profession. 
No practical progress was made until 1858, when 
Miss E. Blackwell and Miss Garett resolved to study 
medicine with a view to practising in England. The 
struggle was a long and bitter one.,...... After rebuffs, 
disappointments and defeats' the Government passed 
a Bill conferring the same rights on women as on 
men, and ip 1876 the battle was won. The bitterest 
opponents of medical women cannot deny that they 
have justified the demands they made,...... Whatever 
difference of opinion ‘may-have existed as to the need 

' for medica! women in England, no one can deny the 


‘ pitals:” 
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urgent necessity for the services of fully qualified 
medical women in India,......” , - 


= The writer says something about ‘the 
arts and various professions’ : 

_ “Music, painting and the stage offer still a great 
charm to women of the artistic temperament, and the - 
schools of music,..... provide'an excellent.. musical 
training at a moderate coSt...... The Royal Academ 
of Art Schools at Burlington House admit women as 
well as men to theìr instruction.” $ 


Besides the Female Royal School of: Art 
many other famous Art Schools have a 
large number of female stidents. Some of 
the endless minor arts in which women arë 
engaged are worth noting: Chromo-litho- 
graphy, lace-designing, book-binding, fa- 
shion-plate drawing, illustrating books 
and newpapers, designing Christmas cards, 
desighing of wall papers, etc. 

The writer goes on to say: 

“The various bygienic and sanitary associations 
which exist employ women as lecturers,...”. 


“In athletics women are. now at most 
as much interested as men,” says Lady 
Jeune. The concluding remarks of the 
writer. give us something. which every 
opponent of women’s progress will find 
worth reading: ae 


“The foregoing facts demonstrate how varied and 
comprehensive the work of women became during the 
last. quarter of the 19th century, and how much it, 
must certainly increase. with. their higher education 
and training. sah banat ko 

“u. The woman’s movement in America found its 
echo in England, and the influence of American 
thought and life on the United Kingdom largely con- 
‘tributed to promote the higher éducation and the | 
spirit of independence which have enabled women to | 
attain their present position, Thg facilities of com- 
inunication, the increasing power of the press, the 
cheapening of literature, could not fail to produce 

reat changes. . 
F “In reviewing the eftects of the last half of the 
19th century on the lives‘of women, it is impossible, 
in looking to the future, not to ponder on how much | 
further the movement will increase, and what’ will be | 
the ultimate result. As‘far as the past is concern- — 
ed, the effect on the character. of women has been 


‘beneficial, It has strengthened and elevated them, 


and in giving them a -career -has. developed the best 
and highest part of their nature, while it. bas not un- 
sexed or destroyed any of the qualities which give 
them ‘their charm and power,” ` : 
According to the Daily Mail Year Book, 
1918, there are nearly five million’ women 
directly employed in various occupations in 
the United Kingdom. “This total is exclu- 
sive of the women in domestic service or en- 
gaged in work at military and naval hos- 
The same book states that since 
the war began, 1,256,000 men have been 
directly replaced by women up to the end 
cf April, 1917. In this total are included 
XX 


~ 
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among: the 
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458,000 women in industries, 308,000 in 
commerce, and 187,000 in Government 
establishments. Though these figures are 
for abnormal times, owing to the death 
and permanent disabling of large numbers 
of men, women must continue after the 


war to do more of the work hitherto done 


by men than before. : 

The interesting account of the woman’s 
movement in`Eogland given by Lady 
Jeune in this single article shows that the 
achievements of British women are .more 
than satisfactory., The success is wonder- 
fully great in comparison .with the short 
period taken to achieve it. We. believe in 
the uniformity of nature and expect that 
what has been possible in England and 
America is not necessarily impossible in 
Eastern non-Christian , countries. The 
root of the disease lies in our apathy and 
fatalism, In our easily satisfied mood, too, 
we do not feel our, wants strongly. 
enough, and-are therefore in no haste to 
find out remedies. ;-,. ao 

This change for the good in the position 
of women is inevitable. Sooner or later 
the:old order must change yielding -place 
to new. Though the position of us 
Indian women'is not at all satisfactory, 
yet we also are hoping against hope and 
anxiously waiting for the “best that is yet 
to be” ` Se i ` . 7% 

It makes ‘us hopeful to know that at 
last even the drowsy East is about to be 
awakened. The position of women has 
changed even in Turkey, in Persia, and 
Musalman population of 
Tartary: In Japan, the pioneer of Eastern 
progress, the change is most remarkable. 

Let us begin with Turkey. In that 
country, “elementary education is nomi- 
nally obligatory for all children of both 


sexes, i z sjt 

`The most recent enactment on the subject is a 
Provisional Law of October 6, 1913. - Under this law 
all children from 7 to 16 are to receive primary iu- 
struction, which may, however, be giver in State 
schools, schools maintained by communities, or 
private schools, or subject to certain tests, at home,” 
The Statesman’s Year Book. ; ‘ -> 


A writer in a recent number of the. Daily 
News (Lond.) has pointed out what a 
‘tremendous change the present war has 
wrought in Turkey : ` i 


“Before the war the middle class women ot Turkey 
even when educated were very conservative and were 


‘very particular about keeping themselves in purdah. 


War took away a large contingent of men to the 
field; and therefore the civil work had to requisition 
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the employment of women. Post and Telegraph 
offices began therefore to be alled by Turkish .adizs, 
and traiaing institutions were established all over the 
principal towns to prepare them for public offices. 
The admission’ of women in these offices greatiy 
offended the older folks and they prevailed upon the 
police authorities to issué a circular asking the yourg 
women not to discard the veils or to adop: thia 
flimsy veils, for the thin veils were no better than tke 
absence altogether of the veils. This circular was 
resented strongly by young women and they threa,- 
ened to strike work. The offensive circular was ther.- 
after withdrawn, and young women were allowed to 
wear thin veils while on the-way and to discard 
them, if preferred, when in the office. They have alsə 
adopted wearing European costumes so far as shirts 
and chemizes are concerned.” 


Many girls’ schools also have been estab- 
lisked in Turkey, the education given there- 
in being similar tothat of girls in England. 

Persian women have not been lett 
bekind in this onward march of progress. 
A Persian notable writes to the “Par 
Mall Gazette” about ‘the position and 
education of women -in Persia. 

During the last twenty years, the positicn of 
women in Persia has completely altered. The Persian 
woman, it- may be explained, always received a 
thorough and liberal education. 

Twenty years ago, for example, her education con- 
sisted chiefly in the study of religion, poetry, and old 
Persian scngs. While she had hardly any notion of 
any brauch of modern knowledge, she knew haif of 
Hafiz (the great Persian poet) by heart. She could 
recite a gcod part of Sadi’s ‘Garden of Roses,” and 
she was quite athome with Persian literature and 
classics. But as a Persian woman was not allcwed 
to appear before the public, she could not show her 
education and talent. 

Dering the past twenty years.the Persians have 
seen very clearly. that the education of women is an 
essential step towards the. progress of the nation. 
As a result, schools have been founded by European 
women and subsequently: by the Persians themselves. 
There are now about thirty schools in Teheran alone 
where the girls are taught foreign languages, music 
and drawing. There are very few young girls of good 


- birth who cannot.converse in French or in English ; 


music is known to many. - 

. Itis a curious fact that Persian women are perti- 
cularly' interested in politics. In every great move- 
ment which has ever occurred in Persia they kave 
played a prominent part. Ten years ago during the 
last.revolution, Persian ladies had their own sezret 
societies ; they worked very earnestly, using their 
influence over their men relations and husbands to 
secure the Constitution for their country. 

The Persian Misistry.of Educatioa is paying great 
attention to the organisation of the schools for girls. 
Every year before the beginning of the summer toli- 
days the reptesentatives of the Ministry attend the 
schools, ard are present while the students are 
examined, awarding Government certificates to those 
whose merit is outstanding. Those who receive cer- 
tificates are compelled to deliver speeches. Some of 
the speeches delivered last season showed the orato- 
rical gift of Persian women. Needlework, embroidery 
and fancy work have always formed a part of the 
education of girls, previously in their own homes, 
but now at the schools. 
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Mr. Philips Price, a contributor to the 
Manchester Guardian, makes some very 
interesting statements with regard to the. 
eeffect of-.the Russian Revolution 
Tarcar Musalman women. 


“The women’s movement here,” he says, “started 
in tke Revolution of 1905, as a result. of which 
women began to go about unveiled, By 1910 a 
veiled Moslem woman was unknown in Kazany 
Directly after the- March Revolution the Moslem 
women in Kazan formed a society and sent their 
delegates to the first; All-Russia. Moslem Conference. 
Here they presented resolutions condemning. .poly: 


“ gamy and the Moslem inheritance law, according to 


which female inheritors in a family receive smaller 
port.ons than male. . - 


Summarizing information derived from 
the British Press, the Bombay- Chronicle 
writes : ae a eo eek 
“Dne of the most interesting results of thé influence 
cf the revolution ‘on the Moslems has been the effect 
on the women,” Before the war, a number of Moslem 
wonen had made their voices heard in the Moslem 
Conference at Petrograd, buf since the Government 
-was overthrown, great strides have been made. ` The 
woren’s movement .amóng the Tartars _beganvid 
2.905, as’ a result of which they went about uaveiled. 
Within four years scarcely a veiled‘ woman was to bé 
seer in the large towns. In Kazan tle ‘Moslem 
women signalised the Revolution by forming a society 
which sent delegates to. ‘the first All-Russia Moslem 
Corference. Here they. presevted resolutions ,cou- 
demning polygamy and the Moslem’ inheritance law, 
and though they succeeded ‘in passing them- oth, con- 
servrative forces in the second. Conference: managed to 
secure’the. withdrawal of. the second resolution. It 
speaks much for the-moral and intellectual force ‘of 
the Moslem women of Russia that they should have 
succeeded in bringing. about such a radical change in 
ther marriage customs. They have. begun'to exert 
their influence in the local councils, and the high pér- 
centage of voters’in connection with the élections of 
the Zemtvos, shows that tbey will not lightly treat 
their new privileges,” an oe ae Same 
The ‘war has given a great impetus to 
women’s education in America, England and 
France. President Lyman P. Powell of 
Hobart College, Geneya, New York, writes 
in ‘the Americin ‘Reviéw of Reviews : 
“Men’s colleges have this autumn fewer 
students. The registration in our women’s 
cclleges is in may places record-breaking.” 
On visiting. England he. found the univer- 
sities.depleted. But “The women’s: colleges 
have in some cases actually: gained. When I 
was at ‘Newnham, with aeroplanes hurry- 
ing “with deafening toise above us up. to 
London, registration for this year :was 
already equal to last year, weeks before the 
college opened.’? When. President Powell 
was in France, he found the young French 
women “crowding into‘universities all over 
France. There are twice as many women 


students now enrolled as there were before 


among 
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the war.’ The reason everywhere is the 
paucity of men, and the consequent need 
of an increasing number of women remain- 
ing -siagle and adopting independent 
careers. ae: Bi 

In China “a communication -of the 
Chinese Department of Rites and Customs 
tothe minister of the Interior endeavours to 
discourage the custoih of .early: marriage.” 


“The same document récalls thé-circular | 


Yssued“by the Minister of the Interior'to 
the policé asking for'-the entorceinent ‘of 
the prohibition * of “foot-binding.”’ The 
Chinése Government has taken: the impor- 
tant step of refusing admission to the pub- 
lic schools of all gitls whose feet are bound. 
There is'a society called the Heavenly Foot 
Society to discourage and abolish the prac- 
tice. Education ha's now become common 
among Chinese girls, though most of them 
at present learn only enough to be able to 
corréspond.- But many. of. them are now 
being educated ‘highly:and -large ' numbers 
receive secondary education. »There is a 


Higler Nortnal School for ‘Girls in- Peking. ` 


Many” Chinese- women’ are sent “by ‘the 
Govérnmeiit to America and some’ to Eng- 
land for education. >- ene 
- As Japan is held up iti India‘‘as a” proof 
to show that orieritals dre capable of pro- 
gress, it is necessary to note that Japan is 
trying, to give her women a good educa- 
tion And this successful attempt of hers 
shows the possibilities lying- dormant in 
other Eastern’ women. The new era in 
Japan has brought -considerable outward 
changes in the statis of women. Priniary 
education is as obligatoty upon. girls as 
on‘boys.' Legally--the- minimum age for 
marriage in Japan is 17 fora man and 15 
for a woman.. But now-a-days it tends 
to fall much later: In the census returns 
showing the actual age of marriages we 
find the figures standing against the girls 
between 20 and 25 the largest. As for men 
they mostly marry between 25:and 30. | ` 
` Japanese women sometimes ‘take active 
part in politics, guide great banking’ firms, 
earn their livelihood as- clerks, and become 
journalists. Some of them issue. tickets 
at;a few ofthe big. railway stations, work 
‘as: factory, girls, and .do ‘similar othér 
things. ae SY Died Se e e i San 5s 
There are high schools, colleges, and 'a 
Women’s University in Japan” for the ad- 
vancement ‘of female education. In 1913 
the total female population: of ‘Japan was 
26,398,096; 


of whom 3,438,374 girls of . 
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school age or 13:02 per cent of the whole 
female population were receiving the pre 
scribed course of instruction; the number 
of school girls in 1915 being 3,560,456. 
But itis a regrettable fact that in British 
India out of a total female population of 
119,393,851, only 1,186,281 girls or ‘99 
tr per cent., or less than one per cent., of the 
total female population were under instruc- 
tion in-1915-16. . 
The Japan Women’s University, opened 
in.1900 with 300 ‘sttidents in ‘the. aniver- 
sity departments, dnd. at the beginning-of 
the academic year in 1913 the alumni 
totalled 1277, students 527,'besides girls 
in other departments numbering over 600. 
Wetoo havea Women’s University in 
India which started its work without a 
rupee in its treasury. During 1916, the 
income from annual ‘subscriptions came to 
be Rs. 9000. ‘Educated public opinion is 
decidedly in favour of this movement”; but 
unfortunately far from hundreds, there are 
only six ladies studying in the Second Year 
Class and ten in the First Year Class of 
this Indian University for Women. Even if 
we called it a Marathi institution, the 
number of students on no account could 
be called satisfactory ; for the population 
of Japan proper is 54 millions and the 
Marathi-speaking .population is 20 mil- 
lions ; and it: would not be out ‘of place 
to point out that there are no other 
Women’s Universities in this vast country 
of ours. od A A 
Americans are trying to give a many- 
sided education to the Filipino boys and 
girls. In the report of the Philippine Com, 
mission for 1913-14 we find, in the section 
devoted to the education of the’ backward 
euncivilized people.living in the mountain- 
ous regions :—" | * a coed ae 
“The increased attendance of girls is particularly 
gratifying, as formerly almost the éntire enrolment 
consisted of boys, because the natives preferred to 
keep the girls at home for drudgery in the houses and 
fields. They now realize that girls should receive the 
same opportunities for education as their brothers, 
‘ and so-send them to school.” P o 
Lala’ Lajpat Rai writes in his ‘United 
States of América: ` ^. : 
“In ‘furtherance of the bureau's purpose to extend 
industries to the home, the School of Household In- 
dustries [in the Philippines] has been organized for the 


purpose of training adult. women in certain selected 
home industries.” : 


Filipino children’ do not get | merely. 
bookish education. ‘Physical training is 
* one of the three phases of the balanced 


X 


«is best fcr ourselves. 


aesan mamen 
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curriculum prescribed tor the Philippine 
schools.*’ This is meant for girls too. In 
his 16th annual report the Director of 
-Education says :— 

“It gives girls and young women a new idea of 
what is kealthy and proper in the way of exercise. 
Tt gives them a new confidence iù their own strength, 
whether moral or physical, and has brought about 
a very ucticeable improvemeat in man’s attitude 
towards woman. No mention need be, made of the 
paye cal tnpeoromieotor the girls and young women 
which is, if anything, more marked than that of the 
boys and young men.”’ : i z 

The eitect of physical education in the 
Philippinesisundoubtedly remarkable. Phy- 
sical-education and culture must go along 
with mental education and culture. Other- 
wise no nation can prosper. In India where 
gentlewomen seldom enjoy nature’s gift of 
light and air, tuberculosis and such other 
diseases frequently invade the zenanas, and 
ruin many happy homes. it is a serious 
question. The. Government and the people 
of India would. do a great- service to the 
country if physical education were intro- 
duced in the girls’ schools. Of course, we do 
not want the boys’ schools to go without it. 

India is a country whose wants are 
numerots. Want of. education is the 
greatest ofall. And the largest number of 
people suffering from ignorance lies among 
her daughters So prompt steps should be 
taken first of all for the. spread. of educa- 
tion among girls and womer. I do not 
‘suggest .any slackening of efforts to 
educate boys and. young men; that would 
be the greatest possible harm one could 
do to one’s people. But in this country, 
where literacy isa rare gift, girls’ oppor- 
tunities of‘ educating themselves are very 
much less than those of boys. . The atten- 
tion of our leaders and Government should 
be constantly and pointedly drawn to this 
fact. : 

Throtrghout the world women are try- 
ing their best to have higher ideals and to 
live up to them. Their aspirations know 
no bounds. Why should we necessarily re- 
main satisfied with our old notions ? They 
must gc through the necessary changes 
required for the modern age. We must 
either keep pace with the times or be doom- 
ed toa mere animal existence, if not to 
gradual decay and ultimate extinction. I 
am against a mere copying of any nation, 
oriental or occidental. We can judge what 
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' ENGLISH. | 


True Saprapuaner Naya or the Pluralistic 
Arguments of the Jain Dialectics by Lala Kanno- 
mat, M.A, with an introduction by Shri Muni 
Jinvijayaji, Leading Authority on Jain Literature 
and Philosophy,. Published by Altmananda-Jain 
FPustak-Pracharak-Mandal, Agra (India). Pp. 22. 
-Prise 6 annas or 6d. , a 

Saptabhangi, literally ‘seven manners or ways’, 
thai is, according to Hemachandra (Syadvadaman- 


jari verse 22), ‘application of speech in seven ways’ 
in order to determine the true character of a thing 

a Ao `~ ~ 
cu gai nanaga: gaa aa”) 
is based on the Anekantavada, ‘The Pluralistic” Argu- 
mert’ or the theory of the ‘Indefiniteness of Being’ as 
the term is sometimes translated or explained, and is 
a special characteristic of Jain Philosophy. The 
author. has attempted to explain it briefly in the pre- 
sent paper touching on the views of some other philo- 
sopiers, we , i 

VIDHUSHER HARA BHATTACHARYA. 


THE SENIOR Essay WRITER; by E. S. Oakly, M.A, 
Published by the Christian Librature Society for 
India, Madras, Pp. 251. Cloth. Price Re. 1-12. 


In the first niné chapters (pp. 1-93), the author 
dea.s with the following subjects—The essay, the 
. art of composition, compsition, style in composition, 
qualities of style., i z 
The 9th chapter contains twelve essays from 
Bacon; Hall, Cowley, Dryden, Swift, Steele, Addison, 
Johnson, Lamb, Hazlit;, Macaulay and Ruskin with 
notes, analysis, and explanations. ` 
The 10th chapter contains hints on essay. writing, 
In'the lith and the 12th chapters the author has 
given model essays and outlines. The 13th chapter 
contains subjects for essays. cg Boe : 
. The last chapter is on Letter Writing. 
It is a good handbook for the 1. 
“Candidates. j = 7 
ENQUIRY AFIER Gop, éy Kutbudin Sultan. 
Printed by Messrs. Thompson and Co, 33 Paphani’s 
Bresadway, Madras, Pp. 134+1t. Price Ke. 1-4. ! 
an ephemeral production, 


METHOD OF SCHOOL INSPECTION IN ENGLAND 
(BUREAU OF EDUCATION, INDIA, OCCASIONAL 
REPORTS, NO, 7), by H. G-Wyatt, Inspector of Schools, 
Rawalpindi Division, Price eight annas or’ nine 
perce. 5 

The book is intended mainly for inspecting officers 
tuz there is much in it that will interest the teacher 


as well, 


BRAHMADARSANAM OR INTUITION OF THE 
ABSOLUTE, BEING AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
cor HINDU PHILOSOPHY, dy Sri Ananda Acharya. 
Published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. Pp.-210, Price 


Gs od, < : 


A. and B. A. 


Thė book coùtains six lectures. delivered in 
Christiana inthe year 1915.-The subjects treated 
of are: (i) General view-points of Ancient Indian 
Philosophers ; (ii) Dualism : Matter and Spirit ; (ifi)- 
Théism : God and Man ;(iv) Monism; Man as aspect 
of the divine; (v) Monism: ‘the Absolute and the 
Cosmos; (vi) Monism: Realisation of the Absolute 
Truth of Life. . sot 

The presentation of the subjects is interesting and 
the book is a delightful reading. But the method is 
uncritical and the exposition and conclusions have 
been vitiated by the bias of Nationalism, 


Manes CHANDRA GAOSH. 


1, How To OPERATE ON A BANKING ACCOUNT, 
by S. B. Cardmaster, F. C. I, Pp. 50. Price Ans. r4. 


It was not’at all a bad-idea of the author to issue 
alittle hand-book’ giving all the information about 
the use of cheques. Thé author intends the.book to 
serye asa vade mecum to bank clerks, businessmen, 
and commercial students, but it will be found useful 
also by members of the general public who desire to 
open accounts with banks. i ai 


2. INDIAN FAMINES : MEANS.TO PROTECT MEN 
AND ANIMALS, AND PASHU VAIDAK SHASTRA, by D7, 


‘Harakhchand Amulakh Shah. Pp. 252. Price Rs. 5. 


end Edition, 


The author of this book is a veterinary surgeon, 
who had plenty of practical experience of the working 
of public and private relief measures for both men and 
cattle in times of famine ; and his description of the 
Gujrat Famine of 1911, with which the book opens, 
will be read with interest as the record of an eye- 
witness. He has some hard things to say against the 
relief measures undertaken by many of. the native 
states—measures which are more frequently pretended 
than real—and he is not quite satisfied with the policy 
adopted by the British Government, which, though 
generally well-intentioned, is not always sufficiently 
liberal or effective. For instance, he -strongly con- 
demns the conditions under which people are made to 


-work in reliefcamps, both the Government and the 


contractors taking full advantage of the ignorance 
and poverty of the needy sufferers to wring from them 
the maximum of work on the minimum of remunera- 
tiou. It is true that the principle of “less eligibility” 
should apply in the case of famine relief in India as 
in that of poor relief in England, but it is a principle 
that, in the absence of adequate safeguards, is easily 
carried too far and may lead to the utmost misery 
and degradation of the seekers of relief, as was point- 
ed out by the Royal Commissioners on the English 
Poor. Laws in their report published in 1909. Mr. 
Shah also speaks bitterly of the practice of herding 
cattle in cattle camps in times of fodder famine, which 
though economical and imposing nọ? burden upon the 
tax-payer, results in very heavy mortality amongst 
the cattle, the-death-rate varying in the famines of 
1900 and 1911, from 50 to 80 p.e. . : 

But the author is not satisfied with mere negative 
criticism of the existing system. He has many sugges- 


- tions-of his own to make; some of which relate to 
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the ways and means of preventing or at least mini- 
mising the intensity of the periodical famines which 
at present devastate India, while others, have refereuce 
to the special measures that should be ddopted to 
grant more adequate relief to sufferers. Itis in this 
latter directicn that the author's first-hand know- 
ledge of the defects and irregularities of the present, 
system makes his suggestions specially valuable. 

~ The second and considerably the larger part of the 
Mook is devotéd to a description and analysis of the, 
various animal diseases prevalent in India and what, 
the author considers to be their most effective re- 
medies. Here his knowledge of veterinary science 
enables the author to speak as ‘an expert. 

. The book is printed throughout m English and 
Gujrati. Itis regrettable that so many printing mis- 
takes should have continued even in the second edi- 
tion of the book. The revision of the Eaglish portion 
might- have ‘been profitably placed in more competent 
hands. The price is too high. : , 
a 


3. MANUAL OF LIFE INSURANCE; by B. B, Mittra., 
Pp. 133. Price Re. 1. 


. JIVANBEEMA TATTWA, +(BENGALEE) by Jogesh 
Chandra Mittre. Pp 152. Price Ans, 12 (paper cover). 


Though the practice of insuring lives has become 
fairly common in India, the study of the science of life 
insurance still remains in its infancy. Even people 
engaged in the business of life insurance have, as a 
rule, only a vague idea of the principles underlying 


, their work. There are a number of standard English 


works on the subject, but the books under review are, 
we believe, pioneer attempts in the line in this part of 
India. The subject is too technical to suit the taste 
of the ordinary reader,.but. the authors have tried: 
their best to present it in a readable form, freed from. 
technicalities.and abstruse calculations, As all educat- 
ed men should have some knowledgé of this interest-. 
ing line of business, whose ramifications to-day are 
as wide as the civilised world, we can confidently ‘re- 
commend these little books to their notice. 
i ; P. C, BANERJEE. 


SANSKRIT. 


Jaina VivipHA SAHITYA SHASTRAMALA, No. 2, 
H ARIBHADRASURICHARITAM by Pandit Haragovind 
Das T., Seth, Nyayatirtha, Vyskaranatirtha, Ex-, 
aminer to the Calcutta University, Jaina Vividha 
Sahitya Shastramala Office, Benares City. Pp. 40. 
Price 4 Annas. 


In Jainism the name of Acharya Haribhadra is well- 


known. He is said to have written books numbering _ 


14.00, 1440, or 1445 according to different author- 
ities, among which only 82 are now extant or known 
by name (pp. 20-30).. Pandit Haragovind, who is a 
life-long student of Jainism and earnestly engaged in 
bringing out rare books of Jain literature, has given 
us in the little book under notice the names of those 
82 books with short descriptions collected from 
various sources including different Reports of MSS. of 
Sanskrit and other books. He has also attempted to 
relate the life df the great teacher, but-owiag to the 
want of matefials he could not succeed in it, giving 
some seemingly fictitious episodes to which his atten- 
tion appears to have particularly been directed and. 
in relating which he has utterly failed so far as his 
language is concerned, it being a specimen of the 
worst kind of it. 


49—5 





SAPrasaNpHANA-Mawakavyam of Afahamaho- 
palhyaya Shri Meghavijaya Gani. Pp. 46. Price 
& annas. i ] : ‘ 


It forms the third book of the above series and 
is edited by the same editor. The title of this Maha- 
kavya, Saptasandhana, literally means ‘joining to- 
gether of seven’, as seven persons are described 
here jointly in the same words. These seven persons 
are, the five Tirthankaras (viz. Rishabhanatha, 
Shantinatha,  Parshvanatha, Neminatha, and 
Mahavira),-and Vasudeva Shrikrishna and Baladeva 
Ramachandra,—all celebrated and included in the 


sixty-three persons of Jainism (faufewatatgey ). 


The stiffness of the book may very easily be inferred 
from the fact that it describes so many different per- 
sons in the same words. This is the only one Sapta- 
sandhana Kavya in the whole range of Sanskrit 
literature, and a patient reader may go through the 
pages of it. Both the paper and the printing are 
good, pe 9 


r or . 
Ramiya-Stotramata by Arya Shrikantha Raja . 
Ramasharma, edited by Pandit T. V. Gopala- 
krishna Shastri. The Mangalodayam Co. Ltd, 
Trichur. Pp. 60. Price 8 annas. 

It contains some verses written as stotra or ‘song 
of praise’ of Shri Rama, ofa quality deserving of no 
mention, to which short notes are added. It is 
divided into six chapters following the six kandas of 
the Ramayana. 


CHUNNILAL JAINA GRANTHAMALA, VOL. VII. 


. ATAMAPRABODHA ‘by Shri Kumarahavi with the 


Hindi translation by Pandit Gajadharatala Jaina, 
Nyayatirtha, edited: by Pandit Shrilala Jaina, 
Vyakarana-Shastri,. Kavyatirtha, published by 
Pandit Pannalal Buklival,. General Secretary, 
Bharatiya Jaina Siddhanta Prakashini Samstha, 
9, Vishvakosh Lane, Laghbazar, Calcutta, Pp. 
160. Price not mentioned. - 


Pandit Pannalal Buklival’s unflinching zeal and 
indefatigable energy towards bringing out ancient 
and rare Jain works, both Sanskrit and Prakrita, 
are now well-known to those who take any interest 
in Jainism, Starting different series he has presented 
us with a numbér of valuable books. And now we 
are glad again to notice the volumes issued by him. 

The book before -us is by one Kumara, the elder 
brother of the poet Hastimalla (1347 V.S,=1290 
A.D.). It is composed of only 149 shlokas, the sub- 
ject being, as the title implies, the spiritual awakening 
of the soul together with the means of and the im- 


+ pediments to,it. We desire to cull from it the follow- 


ing few lines in translation (sls. 4,5) which speak for 
themselves :— i 44 

' “What authority has he to enlighten others who 
himself does not understand his soul and consequently 
whose understanding is not pure ?” 

“If you want to enlighten others, O one having 
high intelligence, enlighten first yourself; for it is a 
reasonable saying that a blind mancan reach a town 
with ‘the help in his way rendered only by one who 
has eyes, and not.being led by another blind man.” 

.The Hindi translation is good. .This book as well 
as the following one are printed in pothi form which 
we do not like. 








TATTVAJNANATARANGINI of Bhatlaraka Shri 
fianabhushana with the Hindi Translation by 
Pandit Gajadharlai Jain, Nyayatirtha. 


‘This is the 14th volume of Pandit Pannalal Bakli- 
valj?s Sanatan Jaina Granthamala Series, and now 
published for the first time from three MSS, The 
author (1560 -V.S.= 1503 A D.) giving here the charac- 
teristics of Atman and exhorting for its realization 
describes the means thereof. We are glad to read it. 


_ VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA, 


HINDI. 


HAZRAT MUHAMMAD SAHIB by Babu Brajamohan 
Lal Varma, Printed and published by Messrs. Haridas 
& Co., 201, Harrison Road, Calcutta. Crown 8vo. 
pp. 108 Price—As. 8. : 


This is a life of the great Prophet of the 
Musalmanus, Some help has been taken from the 
Urdu life written by, the great devotee and preacher 
Mr. Prakdsh Deo. Such books are needed in Hindi to 
bring about a larger measure of fellow-feeling between 
the Hindus and the Musalmans. The biography is 
very Simply narrated and is a continuous story, not 
many comments being’ made. The book will prove 
an acquisition to the historical section of the Hindi 
Literature. The get-up is excellent as is usual with 
the publications of this firm. 


PraimM-Katr published by Kumar Devendra 
Prasad Jain, Praim Mandir, Arvah. Crown’ 8yo. pp. 
£59. Price—Re. zr. i 


This book is really a collection of love and 
blossoms. All the best available mottos,or poems on 
“love” have been carefully got together and the 
artistic beauty of the get-up is simply unequalled. 
An idea of this can be formed only - by looking at the 
book itself. Selections have been made under differ- 
ent headings,“‘Garden of Love,” “Love’s Nightingale,” 
“Love’s Martyrdom” and: the author has added at 
places suitable notes pregnant with meaning. There 
are quotations from the best English authors also on 
the subject. as 


i 


THE _AUTO-BIOGRAPHY .OF. SHREE DAYANAND 
SARASVATI published by the Proprietor, Vaidic 
Putsakalya, Lahore Road, Lahore. Demy 8vo. pp. 49. 
Price—As. q. . : Š 


~In his own intrepid but simple ‘style Swami 
Dayanand has given this biography of himself up to 
the agé of about 50. His language has’a character- 
istic charm and simplicity of its own. The publication 
will no doubt be-yery highly appreciated. 


RAJNAITIK PRAPANCH, PART I by Thakur Uday- 
vir Singh, Bar-at-Law, Civil Lines, Aligarh, and to be 
had of him. Demy. 8vo. pp. 78. Price—As. 8. 

This is-a very humorous parody of the way in 
which some Indians want to have public fame. The 
names the author has selected for his heroes are also 
most apt. Every page of the book gives a true 
picture of some feature of Indian public life and what- 
ever the author has dwelt upon he has made inter- 
esting. His discourse on “Our Councils" may special- 
ly be noted. , , : ; : 

VIGYAN PRAVAISHIKA PART I by Mr. Mahabir. 
Prasad, BSc, LT. and published by the Vigyan- 
Parishad, Allahabad. Crown 8vo, pp. 216, Price— 
Ret : 
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This is a more advanced bonk as compared with 
its predecessors and will supply a real want. The 
mathematical portion of physics has also been’ dealt 
with. Everything has been made very clear and the 
illustrations given will be found very useful, English 
terms bave also been given in brackets for the tech- 
nical Hindi terms used. This must be done for some 
time vet. The” book is an improvement over, the 
other books on the subject and it follows the up-to«m 
date method of elucidation. It must be very useful 
to school-students and should soon find a place in the 
curriculum of studies. 


BAL-SHIKSUA-SHAILI by Afr. Padri Shah, Pleader, 
and to be had of Pandit Hari Krishna Misra, Head- 
master, E. V. School, Almora (U. P.) Crown 8vo., 
pp. 133+4. Price—As, 8. - 


This is an orig inal book on what: the author 
thinks should be the principles in educating children. 
The language is a little terse, but it will not he un- 
suitable for those for whom it is intended. The 
author has carefully noted his experiences under the 
head and as he himself has been a student egen after 
his entering public life, his observations are valuable. 
The arrangement of his subjects is also satisfactory 
and the book may be found very useful even for the 
trained teachers. 


Datvi JOAN by Shreemati Balaji and'published by 
Pandita Shivanarayan Misra, at the’ Pratap.- Office, 
Cawnpore. Crown Svo. pp. 94. Price—As. 8. 


This gives a very vivid picture of the life of Joan 
d’ Arc, the great French heroine. AH the incidents of 
her life from her childhood until her martyrdom have 
been depicted. The description is é¢verywhere very 
graphic and the book is certainly very ennobling. At 
the end, opinions of some great -writers on the blessed 
life of Joan have been given. The description -of the 
way in which she braved death and did not stoop to 
any the least lowness to avoid: the same is simply 
thrilling. The title-page of the book is'adorned’by a 
half-tone of her dying picture,—her eyes fixed in pray- 
er tothe Almighty. The life will show what was the 
state of civilisation among the Europeans even five 
centuries back. The title-page is excellent, but the 
printing isnot very good. A well-written introduc- 
tion is to be found in the beginning of the book. 


_ Marri JAIL Kat ANUBHAB dy Mr, Gandhi and pribs 
lished by Do. Crown Svo. pp. 102. Price—As. 8. ~ - 


This book needs no introduction, Its details bring 
us to the zenith to which self-abnegation and bene- 
ficent passive resistance can be carried. The narration 
is simple and the incidents are set forthina very 
picturesque manner. Of course, it gives a nice 
“glimpse into the way in which Indians fare in the 
Colonies. The publishers are certainly to be congra- 
tulated on this very timely publication. 


NAVAGRAH SAMIKSHA by Pandit Santaram Vaid- 
-yatna, Manager, Mangal Aushadhalaya, Moga, 
Punjab. -Crown 800. pp. 38 Price—As, 2. : 


This book proves by various arguments and refer- 
ences the fallacy of belief in astrology based on the 
influence of planets. It has been nicely written and 
the laiguage is correct and simple. “as 


_ NiteKavita by Pandaiya Lochan Prasad and 
published by Messrs. Haridas Co., 201, Harrison 
Road, Calcutta, Crown 8vo. pp, 2741242, Price— 
As, 2. 





“KEVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS ` 


These original poems on human conduct and pre- 
cepts will certainly be very welcome, written as 
they are by a talented poet who is daily rising in 
fame. We had before this ‘‘Selections’’ on the subject, 
but the poems under review are no worse than any 
selections in point of variety and excellence. They 
are just suitable for young boys. 

M. S. 


i 


GUJARATI. 


Jnan Gamar Nan Gavgaro (14 waaqai TART) 
by Manekshah Dinshah Afistri, Hon. Secretary, 


Lhe Zoroastrian Brotherhood, Bombay. Printed 
al the Navrang Printing Press, Bombay. Pp. 320. 


Cloth bound. Price Re. 1-12. (1918). 


This collection, called the Casket of Gems, Instruct- 
ive and Amusing, was first printed as a magazine 
article. The literature of the world has been ran- 
sacked by Mr. Mistriforgathering these literary gems, 
and he has further tried to embellish them by his own 
notes ; the book altogether makes instructive reading 
and would certainly help one in whiling away any 
spare quarter of an hour of a busy life, usefully. 


K. M.J. 
ART. 


« 


Inptan PAINTING, by Percy Brown, A.R.C.A., 


Principal Government School of Art, Calcutta. 
With 1y illustrations. Oxford University Press. 
Price Re, 1-8. : 


This is the third of a very well-designed serics 
of books entitled “The Heritage of India”, planned, 
as indicated in the Editorial Preface, ‘by a group of 
Christian wen’ to present in a cheap and compact 
form the ancient treasuries of lndiain wisdom, know- 
ledge and beauty, primarily for the use of every edu- 
cated Indian ‘whether rich or poor.’ The series is 
being jointly edited by the Bishop of Dornakal and 
Dr. J. N. Farquhar whose valuable educatiozal work 
in connection with the Y.M.C.A. will be remembered 
with great respect. In retiring from so useful a service, 
Dr. Farquhar has added, by initiating this series, to 
the great debt which the university students already 
owe him. 

Although the frescoes of the Ajanta Caves have 
been known to the civilized world since 1819 and 
valuable collections of Indian miniature paintings, 
both Mogul and Rajput, have peacefully reposed in 
the English and the continental libraries for about a 
century,—India was not credited with any Fine Art 
before 1909. A trade has undoubtedly flourished 
under the patronage of tourists in what is known 
as “Delhi miniatures” but ne one could ever take 
them seriously as ‘works of art. ‘The inhabitants 
of India’, wrote Mr. Vincent Smith in 1908, ‘are 
singularly indifferent to aesthetic merit, and little 
qualified to distinguish between good and bad art.’ 
Gustave Le Bon, quoted with approval by Maurice 
Maindron, declared that “in painting, as in literature, 
India has stopped at a phase of evolution correspond- 
ing vegy nearly to that of the Middle Ages” [D'Art 
Indien]. All critics from Ruskin onward have res- 
ted in the happy prejudice that Indian Art had ab- 
solutely nothing to teach in the realm of ‘painting’ 
regarded as Fine Art. The author of D'Art Indien 
himself had no better word of appreciation: “The 
Indian painters have been satisfied with illuminating 
with taste (heorefic and traditional designs of which 


87 


the decorative part is not icferior tothose of other 
oriental peoples” (p. 158). It was thought impcs- 
sible to accord to the records of Indian Painting 
though very well known by the classic examples of 
Ajanta anything like the appreciation which Italian 
Painting has monopolised from critics. ‘Only works 
‘that are cone in Italy can be called good painting’, 
they said, ‘hence all good painting is only Italian? 
This necessarily excluded the whole body of Asiatic 
Painting—including the characteristically Indian 
forms. In India, a hybrid art of the so-called Indo- 
Persian miniatures was recognised, but more for the 
sake of the obvious. Persian influence than for the 
characteristic Indian elemeut which distinguished it 
from the Persian. The purely Hindu tradition whlch 
so equisitely flowered out in Rajput cartoons and 
miniatures was never recognized before the year 
1908, although one or two German collectors had 
begun to appreciate their qualities a few years before. 
Some of the best examples of Rajput and Pahari 
paintings have been discovered from the Rodleian 
and the India Office Collections. The study and 
appreciation -of Indian Painting have thus suffered 
ffom no lack of materials but obviously from 
alack of understanding. And the principal element 
in this lack of understanding has been a persistent 
unwillingness on the part of the average European 
to recognize in the art of any foreign cuuntry any 
quality superior or equal to that of his own. Looked 
at through the narrow spectacles of Little Englandism 
the aspects of Indian Art, which have specially appeal- 
ed to the Englishman in India, are its non-Indian 
features, or specially those which echo or display a 
similarity to European ideas and thoughts, rather 
than the features which are peculiarly Indian and as 
such the true expression of the Indian mind and 
temperament. Thus Gandhara sculpture is intelligible, 
because it bears traces of Graco-Romam formula,— 
but Medieval Brambhinic sculpture is ‘barbaric’ and 
unworthy of consideratiov, because it is over-ridden 
by the monstrosities of pouranic conceptions, the 
significance of which is difficult to follow. To under- 
stand a picture, a poem, or an image one must enter 
into, however dimly, the spiritual: atmosphere in 
which it was conceived. The Englishman in India . 
has for a long time refused to understand the spiritual 
contents or the subject-matter of Indian Art. And in 
the department of painting it was difficult for him ta 
imagine that India could create onthe basis of the 
legendary life of Krishna of that of Buddha—the 
image of whom was first conceived by a Greek !|—any 


~ works of art which could rank as high as any form of 


pictorial art in the West. That an Indian picture is 
not beautifal, in the eyes of those accustomed to the 
methods of easel pictures, has been but a corollary to 
a preceding’ admission that it has uo meaning tu 
them. 

Fortundte:y there has been a change, so to speak, 
in the ‘point of view’ of Western connoisseurs. The 
discovery of Japatiese Art and of Asiatic art-forms in 
general came as a great and unexpected shock to the 
hitherto accepted ideas of fine arts and the esthetic 
canons of Europe. Students and amateurs of art 
immediately set out to explore the unknown 


„realms of Eastern esthetics, and found that they 


must necessarily revise their ancient theories of 
art which they had foudly believed to be final, and 
the admission has come slowly, though reluctantly, 
that the art of Japan and other, Eastern countries, 
though not answering to the Greco-Roman or Ita- 
lian tests—stands as high as fine artas any art ol 
Europe. It was about this time that Mr. Lavell 


an 


came forward to plead the claims of “Indian Painting 
and Sculpture”. And thefact that Mr. Havell couched 
\kis claims in a needlessly provocative language has 
{ot delayed their acceptance. The European mind 
Las been gradually prepared to accept the methods 
end aims of oriental design, based on a general under- 
standing of the pictorial art of China and Japan,—so 
that when Mr. Havell eulogized the Indian Buddhist 
frescoes and the Mogul paintings—the English critic 
could no longer hide behind the canvasses of Titian 
and Michael Angelo and refuse to look. Thanks to 
the researches of Dr. Coomaraswamy the materials 
for the study of Indian miniature paintings have been 
richly augmented by the publications of selected 
examples of the Rajput and Pahari schools. In the 
sensitive character of their brush-work, in their fluent 
and continuous rhythmic lines, in their harmonious 
though exceedingly brilliant colouring aud lastly ia 
the intense religious fervour with which -the fascinat- 
ing and picturesque atmosphere of the indigenous 
folklore has been depicted, the Rajput and Pahari 
miniatures have displayed qualities which rival, if not 
absolutely eclipse, the paintings of the Mogul schnol. 
Unfortunately the publications dealing with this 
subject have taken such expensive shapes that they 
have failed to reach a wider public and have made 
the materials for their study practically inuccessible 
to the general student, leaving a place for a cheap 
and popula- handbook. It is this place that Mr. 
Brown’s excellent work will undoubtedly fill. Within 
the compass of 106 pages Mr. Brown has compressed 
very neatly, without impairing or overlooking any 
spect of the subject, as much information as the 
average reader wants and which will arouse ` his 
curiosity and stimulate bis interest. This short sur- 
— Yey of Indian Painting seems to be based on the very- 
interesting series of lectures that the author deliver- 
ed last year at the Indian Museum. It. aims at a 
popular rather than a scholarly or a critical presen- 
tation of the subject. The book is divided into two 
parts, the first part dealing succintly with the ‘his- 
tory’, and the second part with the ‘description’, 
which includes much original information regarding 
the maxerial and technique of Indian Painting, The 
‘history’ is, treated under six heads : Early, Buddhist, 
Medieval, Mogul, Rajput and Modern Périods. For 
the Medieval Period [700 to 1600 “A.D.], Mr. Brown 
complains of a total absence of ‘any vestige of the 
continuity of the pictorial tradition during- the Bud- 
dhist period, the promises of which, the aithor 
regrets, remained untulfilled. The Rajput school itself 


is a descendant and a continuation of Buddhist pic- * 


torial traditions, and the peculiarity of its draughts- 
manship, sometimes very clearly distingaished from 
the Mcgul miniatures, firmly establishes its Buddhist 
lineage. The large-sized Rajput cartoons [e.g. ‘Radha 
Krishna’ acquired by the Maharaja of Cossimbazar] 
which are derived from old temple drawings, still 
surviving in many places, the Jaina and Nepalese 
illustrated manuscripts and book-covers, many ot 


which were actually executéd by Bengalee artists——_ 


all of which are still awaiting a critical study, con- 
stitute a string of evidence which will undoubtedly 
help to fill up the so-called blank which now faces the 
student of this period of Indian Painting. Those who 
have had an opportunity of studying the wall paint- 
ings in the interior of the Indian temples —practically 
inaccessible to Europeans would realise the steps by 
which the Buddhist, frescces have evolved in new 
forms in the Rajput cartoons. 

The peculiar aims and aspects of Indian Painting 
which distinguish it from her sister in the West, still 
continue to offer to many European students a for- 
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midable barrier to a right apprehension of the values 
of Indian Pictorialism. And Mr. Brown will find it 
difficult to persuade many of his brethren in England 
to appreciate the qualities of Indian Painting which, 
as he rightly points out, ‘‘isessentially an art of line”, 
or to convince them that the’ manipulation and 
quality of line isa distinguished contribution by which 
the oriental artist has enriched the pictorial art ofthe 
world. The linear designs which aim at no illusions> 
of relief and ignore cast shadows, are mere decora- 
tions, says our critics, not eutitled to rank with the 
higher art of Painting and are, examples, however 


“excellent, of Applied Art rather than of Fine Art 


properly so-called. If Mr. Brown would indeed wish 
to commend the claims of Indian Pictorialism to the 
respects of English. connoisseurship he must answer 
his critics who still persist in holding that this orient- 
al specialization in linear draughtsmanship is born of 
a lack of that consciousness of form which was beyond 
the power of line to gonvey and could therefore make 
no useful contribution to Pictorial Art. It still seems 
vain to plead before these critics that by -estricting 
himself to line and by centuries of concentrated 
thought and practice on the effort to make that line 
intimately expressive of form, the Eastern Painter 
has developed. an unusual amount of expres- 
sive power out of that vehicle and that by 
mere contour he has succeeded in producing the 
illusion of perfect modelling without the aids of 
chiaroscuro, reliefs, “high lights” and all the other 
cumbrous paraphernalia of Western Art. ‘and to 
many Western artists it is still a curious paradox 
that the sense of form was the greatest in countries 
in which the means of expressing form was the nar- 
rowest. The absolute and final answer to these 
criticisms must ultimately come from what the 
examples of Indian and Asiatic Painting have to say 
for themselves rather than from the words of their 
apologists. And Mr. Brown’s little handbook would 
certainly awaken a desire for a study and an intimate 
acquaintance with this phase of Indian art,a know- 
ledge of which, growing as it is, is still limited to a 
few. Oneis only tempted to ask what steps Mr. 
Brown is taking in the school over which he presides 
to study and develop the pictorial traditions of 
such ancient and respectable history and of which 
he writes with such knowledge and sympathy. 


i ORDHENDRA COOMAR GANGOLY. — 
MARATHI. 


I. SWAMI VIVEKANAND YANCHE CHARITRA— 
or the Life of Swami Vivekanand, Parts 1.to IV. 
Pp. 672. Price ans. 14 each part. Publisher— 
B. V. Phadke, Ramtirth Karyalaya, Girgaon, 
Bombay. i 


Among; the Makers of New India Swami Viveka- 
nand, the apostle of Neo-Hinduism, deservedly takes 
the foremost rank. It was he,.who long.before the 
old bones of India had begun to stir, brought to the 
notice of the world that Hinduism was not to be des- 
pised, and at the same time opened the eyes of his 
own countrymen to the noble teachings of the Vedant, 
which had come to be regarded as an arni-chaitphilo- 
sophy having no bearing .on practical life. It was 
again Vivekanand, who, regardless of the favours or 
frowns of his co-religionists, showed how the bundle of 
superstitions, hide-bound customs and superfluous 
conventionalities, which go under the name of Hindu 
religion, had not the sanction of that religion and 
had only served to take down our society to the 
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DO WE HAVE ENOUGH RICE IN BENGAL ?. 


lowest depth of degradation. The biography of such a 
worthy Indian desérves to be widely read. 1t was this 
consideration which prompted Messrs, Phadke and 
Barwe to make this Marathi rendering of the volumin- 
ous biography in English written by the Swami’s dis- 
ciples. The Marathi biography is to appear in 12 
‘parts, of which only four have hitherto been publish- 
ed. The attempt is entirely successful. The book 


M when completed will surely supply the spark most 


ra 


needed to make the Youth of India self-less, enthusias= 
tic, patriotic and, above all, religious inthe true sense 
of the word. oe 

` V. G. APTE. 


2. Murayama Vivipna Dyyan SANGRAHA— 
or Store-house of varied-information for boys and 
girls, by V. G. Apte, Editor Anand, Indore. Pp. 
ga. Price ans. 6. Publisher—Manager Anand, 
Poona City. f 


That the present system of ‘children’s education 
is defective in many respects goes without saying, and 
in nothing moreso than in the incentive to acquire 
knowledge, or information on subjects touching them 
very closely. The book before us is intended to 
supply that defect to a certain extent in as much as 
it gives in the form of questions and answers every- 
thing that an Indian boy and, girl ought to know 
about his or her mother-tongue, religion history ‘and 

eography of India, industries, science, &c. The way 
in which the instruction is imparted is more valuable 
than the information supplied, as the author has, 
with a tact‘peculiar to him, touched the springs of 
juvenile hearts in such,a way as to excite their curiosi- 
ty and make them feel the thirst for knowledge—an 
aim which every teacher of children ought to keep 


in view. ý 
S. N. Joss, 


.3. Peracati, by Ganesh Rangnath Dandavate, 
Chamrajendra Road, Baroda. Pp. 103. Price 
8 As. 


The book makes a forceful and direct! appeal to the 
Deccani youth to gird up his loins and be something 
in the world. There are very few books of this type 
in Marathi and this book certainly stands out apart 
from all others by its charming style, apt illustrations 
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and the way in which the subiect is handled. Of 
course if is a mere rechauffe of Dr. Marsden's inspira- 
tional bock ‘Getting on’ but the dish is sure to be 
welcomed with avidity by the Decani youth. The 
author has. made’ skilful use of telling utterances of 
renowned Indians like Lokmanya Tilak, Sayaji Rao 
Gaekwar, Gokhale, etc., and thus drives home his re- 
marks the more forcefully into the hearts of his youth- 
ful readers. The book ought to find its way into the 
hands of every Deccani youth who means to get on 
in the world. It supplies the proper stimulus to 
guide his thoughts and shape his future career. 


. SHRiMAMT NAMADAR JUGGONATH SHANKARSHET 
URF NANA SHANKARSHET HYANCHE CHARITRA dy 
Vinayakrao Madhavrao Fitale, no. 137 Chira 

Cavel, Bombay. Pp. 360 with 32 
illustrations. Price Rs. 2. , 


It might be said of this book with perfect truth 
what Lord Macaulay wrote of Mr. Gleig’s volumes 
on Warren Hastings that the representatives of 
Nana Shankarshet agreed to furnish the materials 
and the author agreed to furnish praise, Mr. Pitale 
has used very little discrimination in marshalling his 
facts‘ and bringing out the salient traits of his hero. 
The number of trivial anecdotes, thathe has narrated, 
places his hero in anything but a good light. But 
Mr. Pitale seems more than Mr. Gleig to be seized 
with that peculiar disease which Macaulay terms the 
furor biographicus and with which authors trained 
in the old style of Marathi learning are generally in- 
fected. Surely Nana Shankarshet deserved a better 
biographer. He was the picneer of education and of 


‘many other activities in Western India and was a 


rémarkable personality who left his mark in Bombay 
of the sixties, The book gives a good picture of 
Bombay in those times when the old order had not 
completely passed away and the new had not yet set 
in. In the formidable list of books, which Mr. Pitale 
says he has consulted, we fail to find the Life of Sir 
Bartle Frere by J. Martineau in 2 vols., published in 
1895. He might also have consulted with advane 
tage Malabari’s ‘Bombay in the making’ and J: 


. Douglas’ ‘Bombay and the Western India... The book 


is attractively printed and nicely bound. 
' ` S. K. Arte, 


. 
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DO WE HAVE.ENOUGH RICEIN BENGAL ?* 


N°: long ago my attention was drawn 


to ‘the statistical study made by’ 


Babu Srikali Ghosh, an earnest 


worker in ‘the Industrial field, in which he ` 


showed that Bengal requires food for one 
crore and twenty-twolacs of people ; that 
is, the total quantity: of rice,the staple food 
ofthe people, available for, consumption 
- [* For the figures, quoted in this article, I am 


indebted to-Messrs. G, Findlay Shirras and Srikali 
Ghosh. ] 


is far less than the quantity actuall 
required‘ to feed: the Seale population 
of Bengal. Mr. Ghosh ‘calculates as 
follows:— >> . ; l 

The population of Bengal—46,000,000. 
» Each man requires 7 tatinds of rice 
herois total i | 

erefore, total rice requir = 

322 million maunds. ee ene 

‘Production of rice—248 millions, 

Rice exported 10 millions. 
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Therefore, řice available 
tion is 238 millión maunds. 
~ So the shortage of rice comes to 84 
million maunds. . 

That is, food for 12 million souls is 
necessary. Lest we should be accused of 
unwarranted anxiety and of imagining 
stormy weather where there is abundant 
sunshine, I sent the above statement to 
the Department of Statistics asking the 
director if statistics at his disposal would 
_ confirm the data quoted by Mr. Ghosh. 

Mr. Shirras was kind enough to send 
me a detailed letter containing numerous 
statistics with reference to the queStion. 
He pointed out (1) that “in estimating the 
normal production of food-grainsin Bengal, 
the average yield of all sorts of food-grains 
and not that of rice only should be taken 
into account” and (2) that “the estimate: 
of the quantity ‘of food-grains required . 
per day per head was too high.” Accord-: 
ing to his estimate there is a surplus of 37 

million maunds of food-grains. 

But those who are familiar with real~ 

f Bengal tell us a different story,—that a 
very large percentage of our population 
knows not what it isto havea full meal. 
Our authorities see things in statistics 
and consequently they can never know 
the real situation. 

Let us examine Mr. Shirras’ statement. 
Wheat, Barley, Maize aud other minor 
food grains are produced in Bengal but 
rice forms the staple food of the bulk of 
the population. It is practically the only’ 
source of nutrition, as there is very little 
variety in- average Bengal dietary. Lt. 
Col. U. N. Mukherji, who was for several 
years Civil Surgeon in many districts of ` 
Bengal, writes as follows :—‘‘For an ordi- 
nary agriculturist or a village handicrafts-. 
man the following may be taken to be the 
scale of diet. Rice one seer, Dhal two 
chitaks, vegetables two .chitaks, oil 1⁄4 
chitak, fish % chitak:’ .The nutritive 
value of such a diet is just sufficient to 
maintain the health of an adult. But 
even this diet is not available and Mr. 
Shirras.says that our estimate of require- 
ment is too high. Mr. Ghosh suggests 
calculation on the basis of convict diet in 
which thirteen chitaks. of rice per head 
are allowed. ( Vide Jail Administration 
Report of 1915 ), f a ey 


for consump- 
: > 


` jugglery is_pf any avail. 
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Our rice production, according to the 
figures given in “Area and yield of crops” 
for the year 1913-14 is 202,474,146 


_maunds; the average quantity exported 


from Calcutta may be safely estimated at 
ten million maunds, so the amount avail- 


able for actual consumptionin the country `s 


comes to 192,474,146 maunds. 


Now about the rice-taking population. 
Itis difficult to make an accurate state- 
ment. with regard to this point. The 
population of British Bengal is estimated 
to be 45,483,077, 92 % of which speaks 
Bengali. fhe population which takes 
other grains besides rice is estimated to be 
not more than 350,000. As the amount 
consumed by a child is far less than the 
quantity taken by an average adult, I~ 
deduct the under-age population which is 
estimated to be 11,600,000 souls and then 
the number of adults comes to 33,533,077. 
So we calculate thus :— 


. Adult population taking rice at the con- 
vict rate of 13 chitacs per day per head 
is 33,533,077, and it requires 248,616,069 
maunds of rice to feed the above’ popula- 
tion; Juvenile population taking rice at 
the rate of 8 chitacs per head per day is 
11,600,000, and it requires) 52,925,000 
matunds of rice to feed them. Therefore, 
we must have 801,541,069 maunds of rice 
for Bengal, but we have only 192,474,146 
maunds available for consumption. Hence’ 
the deficit is about 10% crores maunds of 
tice, and this’ is the case even when calcula- 
tions are made at the convict rate ! I leave. 
my readers to ask themselves if convicts ' 
living in cells require 13 chitacs of rice, 
how much the civil population must have 
to live a healthy life. Our people are satis- 
fied if you just allow them to have the 
quantity actually necessary to keep body 
and soul together, but when even that is 
denied tothem no amount of statistical 
The condition of 
our peasantry (who form the bulk of our 
population) presents a gloomy picture and 
any one familiar with rural districts will 
not wonder why there is hat-looting in 
peaceful villages, why the death-rate is on 
the increase, and why pestilence plays 


havoc with the rural population. . 
NaGENDRA NaTH GANGULEE, 
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Ya . i -o 
“WHAVE just been looking through Mr, Gyanendra 


Mohan Das'’s admirable qxtal Stata afasta, and the’ 


MR. GYANENDRA MOHAN DAS'S DICTIONARY 


2 _ MR. GYANENDRA MOHAN. DAS’S DICTIONARY 


more I examine this result of fifteen years of assidu- 


ous'and. scholarly toil, the higher is my admiration of 
this excellent dictionary. The student of Bengali, espe- 
cially the European student, owes him a deep debt. 
Perhaps the most delightful and useful feature of 
Mr, Das’s work is the copious use of apt quotations 
to reinforce and exemplify his definitions. Another 
excellent novelty is Mr. Das’s wisely courageous 
resolve to insert all words, whatever their origin, 
which are found in Bengali literature, With this 
weapon in his hands, any man of. ordinary industry 


can now survey the entire range of Bengali letters - 


from Vidyapati Thakur to the last number of the 
Matt How great a boon that is any learner will 


gratefully acknowledge. Our thanks and praise 
are due to Mr. Das for a dictionary which must take 
rank with Littre’s famous dictionary of the French 
-language, also the work of a single unaided lexico- 
grapher, - 


But Mr. Das is much too sound ‘and: disinterested. 


a scholar to be contented with mere latdation of his 
colossal effort. He will ask andis entitled to receive 
the frankest criticism. There is, of’ course, only one 
matter in which a foreigner can venture to criticise 
him, and that is precisely as to the kind of help which 
his dictionaty supplies to foreigners. He has very 
wisely attempted to give the correct (Calcutta) pro- 
nunciation of all Bengali words. I was discussing 
this part of his work, the other day, with that 
eminent phonetician, Mr. Daniel Jones, who 
much interested in learning that Mr. Das has made 
use of a phonetic script of his own invention, “Is 
it one,” Mr., Jones asked, “which can be readily 
transliterated into the script used by the Internatio- 
nal Phonetic Association ?” 

This is not a question which is very 
answered. Take, for instance, the vovels, Phone- 
ticians now discriminate and find separate symbols 
for 14 vowels in English ; 16 in French; 14 in 
German ; while Japanese, it seems, has only 7. How 
many vowels are there in Bengali? -i 


Here we must refuse to let the ear be misled by 
the conventional orthography. For instance, to take 
the vowel written as %, a careful listener will hear 
that the three vowels in ffA? have not all the same 
quality. . Sò 3% 2 in fitq and Ptol is not the same as 
that in, say, 4Pfs | That in the first two words seems 

-to be somewhere between, 3 and # and ina careful 
phonetic system would bemarked by a different symbol. 
So again, if4 is to be regarded as a vowel and not as 
a conventional way of writing fi, there is a difference 
between the vowels in 44, for instance, and-gs 1 So 


- syllable of af 1 


was ' 


easily 


we all know that amtq has at least two sounds, one 
like (out not quite the same as) the a in “gate,” the 
other resembling the a in “gat”. 


Mr. Das himself tells us that @@f¥ has four 
several -sounds, namély 49, %7, REIS GFI aw, 
and AAF GPAI Aw] Yet he has only two symbols 
to express these four varietiés of sound. He has no 
special symbol for the vowel sound in 441 This, of 
course, is entirely different from the vowel in the first 
It should have a different symbol, 


_ IfI may venture to makea very diffident sugges- 
tion, it would bë well to get some competent 
phonetician, acquainted with the script of the 


-International Phonetic Association, to write down 


the vowel sounds in that script. We have already 


, 13 (12 2) symbols in Bengali, namely 4, @, 3,7, (4?) 


&, 8,7- (eg, in Da), Ji- ( e gu in Whead ) and the four 
diphthongs, 4, 9, 8, @1 Of these Ji has the disadvan- 


taze of being what in phonetic language is called a 
digraph, i.e. a combination of two symbols to represent 
a single sound, There is the same objection to the 
consonantal symbol -@¥- commonly used to express the 
sound of W. oF j 


It is not likely that Bengali requires more than one 
(or at most two) new symbols to express all the vowel 
sounds of the language, though ‘it is probable that the 
existing symbols are. misused, in the sense that 
in some cases they have acquired the sound of other 
but similar symbols, There may, for instance, (it is 
for Bengali scholars to decide) be a need for a 
separate symbol to express the sound of 2 in such 
words as f%¥ as distinguished from that of the same 
symbol in tsj | . 

It sis, I find, extremely difficult to discuss such 
matters in writing without making use of phonetic 
script, and from that I' must refrain, because it is 
possible that readers of the Modern Review are not 
familiar with thé “I. P. A” character, even if the 
Review's printers are prepared tc print them. But I 
should like to draw Mr. Das’s attention and that of 
other linguists in Bengal, to Mr. G. Noel-Armfield’s 
excellent little book entitled “General Phonetics for 
Missionaries and Students of Languages.” Its price 
is only 3 shillings in England, and it is published. by 
Mr. Herferat Cambridge. I may mention that I do 
not know Mr; Noel-Armfield, and only came across 
his book by accident. It is an easy and accurate 
introduction to the science of modern phonetics, 

We all know that Indians were accurate and 
painstaking fhoneticians long before Europeans made 
any attempt at the accurate record of spoken sounds. 
But of late years, phoneticians in England, France, 
and Germany have done very notable work in this 
matter, and especially in the use of apparatus in the 
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laboratory to make accurate measurements of the 
duration and force of sound. The famous “touch” 
theory of Sanskrit phoneticians, though still true 
enough for all practical purposes for Sanskrit as 
pronounced in the West of India, can no longer be 
rigorously applied to the great modern Languages 
of India, and here such men as Paul Passy and 
Daniel Jones are willing. to help—and learn from— 
such men as Mr. Gyanendra Mohan Das, If I could 
be the humble means of bringing them together, I 
skould be equally proud and pleased. 

As for the consonants, there is a certain amount of 
redundancy, as in the existence of *, 4, and A, all three 
now expressing the same sound, while it may be 
doubted whether there is much real difference between 
tke sounds of qand-4| But redundancy is a much 
smaller evil than deficiency. It isa pity that Ħ has a 


d fierent sound in f%, for instance, from that which 
it has in, say, Hej | Perhaps % should be reserved for 


the former, the true Wey sound. But these are 

comparatively small matters. ; i 
What I wish to say is that the sole serious criticism 

I venture to make of Mr. Das’s invaluable dictionary 
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is that he has ignored the labours of discoveries of 
modern phoneticians in Europe. They have been espe- 

cially successful in the scientific analysis of metre, And 

since the best work in this respect has been done by 

French students of metre and phrasal accent, it is 

only right that I should point out that Bengali 

metres present many interesting points of resemblance 

to French metres. For instance, the Bengali ITA, 

except in the fact that itis two syllables longer, is | 
cutiously similar to the French alexandrine. Both 

seem to me to be: metres in which a phrasal 

accent of duration (or ‘“quantity”) is the dominant 

feature, in each case attendant on a pause or cæsura, 

This is, of course, quite different from the English 

rhythm, which is chiefly a matter of the regular: . 
occurrence of the fixed word-stresses of' the English’ 

language. oe ee ; 

I must apologise to Mr. Das for venturing on even 
this much criticism of a work of so much erudition 
and labour. I know of noother way in which to 
express my candid and cordial adntiration of the 
industry and zeal which have at last brought his long 
labour to a triumphant conclusion. 

J. D. ANDERSON, 








THE COMING IDEAL OF GOVERNMENT 


HE chapter on Progress in Government 
by A. E. Zimmern in ‘Progress and 
History’ (Oxford, 1917), edited by 

Mr. Marvin is brimful of interesting topics 
and is aninstance of how the war has 
changed or is changing the angle of vision 
of the Imperialistic Englishman by expos- 
ing the hollowness of many of his cardinal 
beliefs. Mr. Zimmern’s prophetic vision 
thus defines the scope of the future politi- 
cian’s work: 


“The time will come, not too long hence, as I 
believe, when men have realised, with the scientists, 
that the world is one Kingdom, not many, and these 
problems of man’s relation to his non-human environ- 
ment [e.g malaria, sleeping-sickness] will be the first 
concern of statesmen and governors...... Some day, 
when means have been adopted for abating our fiercer 
international controversies, we shall discover that in 
these and kindred matters lies the real prdvince of 
world-politics, When that-day comes, the chosen 
representatives of the human race will see their 
constituents, as only philosophers see them now, as 
the inheritors of a great tradition of service and 
achievement, and as trustees for their successors of 
the manifold sources of human happiness which the 
advance: of knowledge has laid open to us.” 


Referring to the white man’s relations 
with the non-white races, the writer says 
that two things gave the former a decided 


superiority over the latter. 


b 


“By the invention of gunpowder the people of 
Europe were given an overwhelming military 
superiority over the dwellers in other continents. 
By the invention of ‘printing, knowledge was inter- 
nationalised for all who had the training to use it. 
Books are the tools of the brain-worker all the world 
over ; but unlike the file and the chisel, the needle and 
the hammer, books not only create, but suggest. A 
new idea is like an electric current set running 
throughout the world, and no man can say into 
what channels of activity it may not be directed.” 
But “knowledge, alas, is as much the DeviPs heritage 
as the angels’: it may be used forill, as easily as for’ 
good.” 

As has been said in the Commonwealth 
of Nations, edited by Lionel Curtis, ‘‘there 
is no European race which can afford to, 
remember its first contact with the subject 
peoples otherwise than with shame.” “The 
best way” says Mr. Zimmern, “in which 
the strong can help the weak is by making’ 
them strong enough to help themselves. 
The white races are not strong because ` 
they are white, or virtuous because they 
are strong. . 

They are strong because they have acquired, 
through a long course of thought and work, a mastery: 
over Nature and hence over their weaker fellowmen, 
It is not virtue but knowledge to which they owe 
their strength. No doubt much virtue has gone to 
the making of that knowledge—virtues of patience, 
concentration, perseverance, unselfishness, without 
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© The following deserves to be written in 
letters of gold on the door of every Council 
Feather, ¿provincial and imperial, in 
ndia: t S 


„ “The ultimate goal of human government..... is 
. liberty, to set free the life of the spirit. ‘Liberty,’ 
said Lord Acton, who could survey the ages with a 
wealth of knowledge to which no other man, perhaps, 
ever attained, ‘Liberty is not a means to a higher 
political end. "It is itself the highest political end. 
It is not for the sake of a good public administration 
that it is required, but for security in the persuit of 
the highest objects of civil society an of private 
life.’ Government is needed in order to enable 
_ human life to become, not efficient‘or well-informed 
or well-ordered, but simply good, and Lord Acton 
` believed, as the Greeks and generations of English- 
men believed before him, that it is only in the soil 
of liberty that the human spirit can grow to its full 
stature, and that a political system based upon any 
other principle than that of responsible self-govern- 
ment acts as a’ bar at the outset to the pursuit of 
what he called ‘the highest objects of civil society or 
of private life? For though a slave ora man living 
under a servile political system, may develop many 
fine qualities of character : yet such virtues will, in 
_ Milton’s words, be but ‘fugitive and cloistered,’ 
‘unexercised and unbreathed.’ For liberty, and the 
responsibilities that it involves are the school of 
character and the appointed means by which men can 
best serve their neighbours. A man deprived of 
such opportunities, cut off from the quickening 
influence of responsibility, has as Homer said long 
ago, ‘lost half his manhood.’ He may be a. loyal 
subject, a brave soldier, a diligent and obedient 
` workman: but he will not be a full-grown man, 
Government will have starved and stunted him in that 
which is the supreme object of government to develop 
and set free.” 


; flere is an extract for our bureaucrats 
to ponder over: 


“Rome gave the world, what it greatly needed 
aone of peace and order and material : 
it built 
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Government office. ‘The intolerable sadness insepa 


able from such a life? says Renan, ‘seemed — 
than death.? And when the barbarians came a 
overturned the whole fabric of bureaucracy, thow 
seemed to educated men at the time the endo 
lisation, it was in reality the begmning of a new life.’ 


Lord Hugh Cecil, in his little book on 
Conservatism written before the war, sz 
that “the English are the wisest people - : 
the world. Never yet has their political 
judgment been more than trivially or tem- 
porarily led astray.” After three yea 
war, Mr. Zimmern echoes the same 


ment and says: 


J 
“The greatest inventors and most skilful 
tioners of the political art in the modern vidi 
been the English, forit is the English who, of all n 
tions, have held closest to the ideal of freedom in its — 
many and ‘various manifestations.... They have | as 
constructive imagination of the more grandiose sort 
but they have an instinct for ‘the next step’ which has” 

often set them on paths which have led them far furthe 
than they dreamed... Representation, trial by jury, 
independent judiciary, equality before the law, h 
corpus, a limited monarchy, the practice of ministeri- 
al responsibility, religious toleration, the freedom 
of printing and association, colonial autonomy — 
—all these are distinctly English inventions, but time — 
has shown that most of these are definite additio 
to the universal art of government.” í 


It is of immediate practical interest 
us to listen to what Mr. Zimmern has t 
say on responsible self-government. — 


. 


plete apparatus of representative institution and yet 
remain little better than an autocracy, Modern Ger- 
many is a case‘in point... The Reichstag can discuss 
the actions of the Chancellor: it can advise himor 
protest to him, or even pass votes of censure — 
against him; but it, cannot make its will effective, — 
We can observe the working of similar representative 
institutions in different parts of the British Comment gi 
wealth [cites India]... Representative institutions 
thus no more ensure real self-government than the 
setting up of a works committee of employees ina | 
factory would ensure that the workmen ran 
factory... Wherein does the transition from representa- _ 
tion to full responsibility consist? It came about sin _ 
England when Parliament, instead of merely being 
consulted by the sovereign, felt itself strong enough tol ng 
give orders to the sovereign, The sovereign naturally 
resisted, as the Kaiser and the Tsar will resist in theìr | 
turn ; but in this country the battle was fought and Az; 
won in the seventeenth century. Since that time, 
with a few vacillations, Parliament has been the 
sovereign power.” ee 5 
ae 
Mr. Zimmern does not ignore that “a 
modern cabinet in fact is open to the 
) wt 
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we will conclude by saying with him that 


“the price of liberty is eternal vigilance.” 
“SEEKER,” 


charge of being autocracy in a new guise.” 
“There are however powerful influences 
at work in the opposite direction”, and 








MOUNT ABU—THE OLYMPUS OF INDIA 


-By Dr. E. Warts, M.B., B.S. (London). 


HE country of the Rajpootsisa wild, done for Scotland. Tod’s Annals of 
mountainous region, and the beetling Rajasthan, isa classic, and sets forth the 
cliffs, overhanging theripplingstreams, amazing story of these great rulers, their 

are crowned with the fortress-homes of chivalry, their bravery and endurance, with 
the proud Rajput chiefs, whose ancestors completenessand skill. Every petty Rajput 


er 





Dilwara Temple, Mount Abu: In front of the Inner Shrine. 


have-exercised sovereignty for ages. Itisa chief, and every member of his family or: 
land full of interest, and the records of clan, believes absolutely that he is of 
these* mountain kings tell of many a ancient, illustrious, and royal descent, and 
romance and tragedy. Rajputana. is he bears himself as such. It is his blood 
fortunate in having a historian, who has and not the number of his acres, which 
done for that country what Scott has ennobles the Rajpoot, ‘‘He does not derive . 


7 


A capital takes the name of 


MOUNT 


bis title from the land, but 
he gives his name to the 
land. The State takes the 
name of the capital which 
is the residence and strong- 
hold of the chief, and the 


the chief who founded it.” 
The poorest Rajpoot retains 
all the pride of hisancestry, 
and scorns to set his hand 
to the plough. But place 
him on horseback, with a 
lance in his hand, and he 
will prove himself second 
to none in the field of 
battle. He is most at home 
in the desert and_ the 
mountain, and his life in 
these vast Jands has en- 
abled him to maintain to 
this day those social and 
religious institutions which 
make Rajputana one of 
the most interesting and 
romantic spots in India. 
To the west of the range 
known as the Aravallia, 
there is an isolated peak, 
` known as Mount Abu, a 
wild, rocky region, and 
here are to be found the 
headquarters of the Raj- 
putana administration. 
‘Here the British Resident 
and numerous agents from 
the various native states 
have their residence and 
carry on the work of 
government during the 
year. Butapart from the 
fact that it is closely iden- 
tified with such great 
chiefs as Jodhpur, Mewar, Jaipur, 
Mount Abu is of interest for two other 
reasons. It is used as a sanitarium for 
European troops and as a hot weather 
station for civilians of the North; it also 
possesses what are probably the finest 
specimens of. Hindu marble carving to be 
found in the country. Itis now possible 
for the intending visitor to get to a place 
within seventeen miles by train, and the 
rest of the journey can be completed, either 
in the mail tongas, with several changes of 
horses on the way, or by motor car in the 
season. Itis an interesting journey, the 
first five or six miles through. delightful 





Elaborate Marble Carving, Dilwara Temple, Mount Abu. 


scenery, with fine views of the wide valleys, 
and the latter part through wide, rocky, 
country, along a winding hill road, with 
precipitous sides. Not a little unnerving 
is the journey in the mail tonga, for the 
horses are driven at a great pace, and 
round the corners one feels danger is lurk- 
ing. 
accidents there are, for the drivers are 
skilful, and the horses perfectly acquainted 
with the road. On reaching the plateau, 
which is fourteen miles long and four miles 
wide, the visitor obtains some glorious 
views of the surrounding hills, and the 


great valleys, four thousand feet below, 


But it is surprising how very few 
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available for visitors in addition to the 
Travellers’? Rest House, but in the cold 
weather it is wellto write beforehand to 
the proprietors. The town is small, but 
the visitor will find. abundant opportuni- 
ties of making excursions to the temples 
and the places of interest in the neighbour- 
hood. The houses of the English residents 
and the Rajpoot Rajahs are built on the 
margin of the Gem Lake, a pretty sheet of 
water amid delightful surroundings, and 
studded with little islands. From certain 
points it is possible to obtain views of 
wild rocky scenery scarcely to be equalled 
in India, while the sunsets are superb. 
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Marble Ceiling of the Temple, Mount Abu. 


From the heat of the plains to the cold of 
the hills there is a great change, and need- 
less tosay,a welcome:one. In the season 
there is no difficulty about accommodation, 
for there. are two well conducted hotels 


APRIL, 1918 
But far surpassing 
anything in the vici- 
nity, from the point 
of view of the visitor 
interested in Indian 
workmanship and 


famous Dilwara Tem- 
ples, marble shrines 
which preserve the 
highest ideals of pure 
- Hindu arehitecture. At 
a point where a lovely 
valley begins to close 
on an enormous pla- 
teau of granite,stands, 
warm and glowing, < 
mass of white marble. 
It is the four sacred 
shrines, built nearly a 
thousand years ago 
‘by a merchant prince 
who sought in this 
way to express his 
gratitude to God for 
hisear th ly success. 
The exterior is not 
particularly impress- 
ive but the interior is 
overwhelming, for here 
is to be seen marble 
carving unequalled 
in any part of the 
world. The marble 
was not quarried from 
the mountain side, 
but was transported 
several hundred miles 
and dragged up the steep mountain 
by a patient race to whom a century 
is but a day. One cannot but mar- 
vel how these huge blocks of marble 
were ever brought to their destination, 
but there they are, and they have been 
worked upon by some exquisite workmen, 
the like of which are not to be found in 
India to-day. The more modern of these 
buildings is said to have taken fourteen 
years to build, and to have cost nearly a 
million and a quarter pounds, in addition 
to six thousand pounds spent on levelling 
the hill on which it stands. The older, 
built by Vimala Sah, a merchant prince 
about 1082 A.D., is simpler and bolder. 
The principal object in the Jain temple is 
always the cell, lighted only from the door, 
in which there is a cross-legged seated 
figure of the saint to whom the temple is 


' 


architecture, are the aç 
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dedicated. The cell ter- 
minates upwards in a 
sikra, or pyramidal spire- 
like roof, most wonder- 
fully carved with a varie- 
ty of designs. This figure 
ws carved in jet black 
marble, in deep contrast 
with the surrounding 
images which are in 
white marble. The figure 
is rather over life-size, 
and huge gems glitter in 
its dark mass; the fex- 
pression of the face re- 
minds one of the great 
Buddha. Round the 
courtyard of the temple; 
are long colonnades Givid- 
ed into niches, each con- 
taining a divinity carved 
in white marble. There 
is a similarity in the 
general plan of the two 
main buildings, but there 
is a marvellous variety 
of detail, in fact it is said 
that not two stones can 
be found with the same 
decoration. There are 
long beams, stretching 
from pillar to pillar, sup- 
porting the roof, and 
these are relieved by curi- 
ous angular struts of 
white marble springing 
from the middle of the 
pillar up to the middle of 
the beam. Words fail to 
give any adequate des- 
cription of the striking 
quality of workmanship 
evident in every part of 
these temples, and even ; 
photographs fail to convey the charm of 
the structure.Some of the pillars and shafts 
are exquisite in design and workmanship. 
“The white cupolas rise like wreaths of 
sea foam in the dawn.” , The temple reflects 
the religious ideas of the Jain worshipper, 
which is to attain victory over all worldly 
desires; and so become divine. ‘‘He there- 
fore builds his temple to shut out the 
garish day and to give cool, dark spaces 
shadowing forth the rest to which he 
looks forward. He filled the windows 
with marble tracery, through which the 
broken light falls, anda few beams fade 





Beautifully Carved Pillars, Dilwara Temple, Mount Abu, 


away into the cell, on to the image of the 
twenty-second deified saint, seated cross- 
legged and with folded hands.” Each 
image has the same expression of quiet and 
weariness. The Jain, that he may obtain 
salvation, must pass through eight births, 
and it is in the spirit of patience, as shown 
in the expression on the face of the images, 
that the Jain sets out on his journey. 

It is not surprising to find that the wild 
tegion about Mount Abu are closely asso- 
ciated with the old legendary history. The 
visitor may ramble along the rough foot- 
paths to Achilghar where he will find 











several other temples which hold a high 

ape in the affections of the people, who 

: tell many interesting legends relating to 
~ them. The character of the country ex- 

_ plains the character of the people, and 

tt is easy to understand something of the 


n martial spirit of the Rajpoots when one 


~ ORD Ronaldshay, the Rector of the 
Calcutta University, has in his recent 
Convocation address pronounced his 
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has visited this typical bit of their country. 
Mount Abu is full of attractions, and every 
year large numbers of weary officials and 
their families find their way to this delight- 
tul hill station where they may escape for 
a while from the almost unbearable heat 


of the plains. w 


THE RECTOR’S CONVOCATION SPEECH 


opinion on the method of teaching in two 
subjects which are of vital importance to 
University students. He seems to be of 
opinion that the teaching 
of the masters of English 
literature is not of any 
practical use to the gradu- 
ate who is going to be 
a clerk in a mercantile 
office and so English 
should be taught in a 
business-like way to our 
college. students whose 
mother-tongue is not Eng- 
lish. There is much to be 
said from his Lordship’s 
point of view regarding 
the study of archaic Eng- 
lish in Indian colleges, but 
it would be a sad day for 
Indian students to sink 
their ideal so low as to 
think of only a ‘practical’ 
English education in the 
sense of confining their 
studies to such books as 
will help them to succeed 
in the professions. The 
classics must always be 
read, not for securing an 
immediate gain, but for 
the sake of the noble ideas 
they breathe, and the ele- 
vating principles they up- 


hold and preach. They 
perform an essentially 
spiritual task, uplifting 


our minds, set in a narrow 
groove of routine in the 
midst of depressing en- 
vironments, and giving us 
beatific visions of the 
world as it is coming to 
be—a world which they 
help us to envisage and 
make real each in our own 
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-humble sphere, to the extent of our 
capacity. Indeed every great literature— 
and English literature is certainly great 
—is rich in potentialities for the good of 
mankind. The master-minds who have 
chosen that language as the vehicle of 
their thoughts did not write with 
*some temporary end in view or to 
achieve some narrow gain ; they wrote for 
all time, and posterity is their heir. The 
universal element in their writings over- 
comes all barriers of race and clime, and 
enables us to participate in, and profit by, 
their ideas. It would bea thousand pities 
ifany huckerstering spirit of practicality 
were to shut out the youth of India from 
these elevating sources of inspiration, and 
limit the range of their studies to books 
intended to teach them modern English 
style only. Ovr graduates may find 
nothing better to do than accept a clerk- 
ship in a mercantile firm, but our English 
education should surely be moulded ona 
higher pattern in which the needs of the 
office clerk will not be overlooked but will 


be supplemented and enriched by the re-_ 


quirements of the cultured citizen, which 
even an office clerk would be all the better 
by aiming to become. [n short, try to cure 
our defects.of style by all means, but so 
long as English is considered as an es- 
sential part of our University curriculum, 
do not withdraw the rich draughts of 
generous English literary wine from 
our thirsty lips and try to feed us on the 
pure milk of the bureaucratic word, of 
which our blue books and trade reports 
furnish such an inexhaustible supply, and 
thus reduce us all, in thought as well as in 
act, to one common sink of clerkly medio- 
crity, without hope and without aspira- 
tion, the patient drudges of the administra- 
tive or the exploiting mechanism, so useful 
and yet so effete. 

Weshallnow deal at some length with 
-His Excellency’s second suggestion which 


was that Indian philosophy, instead of” 


being reserved for the post-graduate course, 
should be- taught in the undergraduate 
classes, iti as mutch’ most Indian students 
are,fond of that subject, as indeed befits a 
people who have always preferred abstract 
speculation to the realities of the material 
world. “At presént European systems of 
philosophy are taught to the B.A. students, 
and this very naturally appears. to His Ex- 
cellency to be wrong as Indian philosophy 
Is not usually taught to . European 
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students, and from what he says it would 
seem that the Sadler Commission is engag- 
ed in considering this question. His Lord- 
ship was no doubt actuated by the best of 
motives in wishing to substitute indige- 
nous for occidental philosophy in the earlier 
stages of the college course, but we are 
afraid that the change may quite possibly 
be a change forthe worse. Itis not our 
purpose to decry the teaching of philoso- 
phy as an optional subject, though Pro- 
fessor J. A. Smith, who fills the chair of 
philosophy at Oxford, sums up the popular 
estimate of it as follows: 


“Philosophy, in modern times at any rate, has (so 
itis said) remained stationary, propounding its out- 
worn problems, its vain and empty solutions. Be- 
cause of this failure it has by common consent been 
deposed from its once proud position at the head of 
the sciences.” 


Nor do we intend to dwell on Comte’s 
celebrated law of the three stages, in which 
he propounded that the Theological or fic- 
titious stage of social development was 
followed by the metaphysical or abstract 
stage, acd was itself succeeded, since the 
days of Bacon and Descartes, by. the 
scientific or positive stage, and that ‘“‘it is 
indeed very noticeable how the most in- 
soluble caestions—such as the inner nature 
of Objects or the origin and purpose of all 
phenomena—are precisely those which the 
human mind proposes to itself, in preference 
to all others, in its primitive state; all 
really soluble problems being looked upon 
as hardly worthy of serious thought.” 
Granting that the intellectual discipline of 
philosophy isa very salatary training for 
the development of the human mind, can it 
be said that it has succeeded in its object 
among us—the students and alumni of our 
colleges ? Weare afraid not. India isso 
oppressed by the sense o? perfection attain- 
ed ky her ancient sages; that we approach 
their study, not with an open mind, but 
with a reverential awe which effectually 
stifles all freedom of thought in us. Jaimini 
and Kapila and Samkara (who is not even 
an ancient) are not merely propounders of 
new schools of thought, but are canonised, 
semi-divine saints, to question thé truth of 
whose teachings would be little short of 
impiety. Where religious predilection is 
thus allowed to confuse our vision of truth, 
we are not students seeking for light, but 
blind followers and slavish imitators. Our 
whole business is then confined to servile 
exegesis and futile attempts at reconcilia- 
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tion. We forget thateach of them in his 
day had something new to teach, some 
new synthesis of the old wisdom to make 
im order to bring it up to date. They 
knew, in other words, with James Russell 
Lowell, that ` 

“New occasions teach new duties; Time makes 

. anent good uncouth ; ’ 
They must upward still and onward, who would 

keep abreast of Truth.” š 


But our modern orthodox commenta- 
tors bave not even the modicum of origi- 


. nality and the saving grace of sincerity 


which gave their predecessors their best 
title to distinction, and so the student of 
Indian philosophy has become barren in- 
Geed. Indian philosophy, like everything 
else of purely Indian origin which thad a 
brilliant past, has come to a dead halt 
owing to the failure of its votaries to avail 
themselves of the wisdom which has 
grown and developed in other parts of the 
civilised world, since the days of its great- 
ness. A Brihaspati could declare that 


truth cannot be ascertained with the aid of 


the Shastras alone ; it is a sin not to allow 
reason a dominant voice in the search after 
truth. A Varahamihira did not feel 
ashamed to confess that truth should be 
learnt even from the Mlecchas. But we 

` their successors have not the. courage to 
look beyond Sayana and Kullukabhatta, 
who flourished in quite recent times. If we 
shut our eyes to the efflorescence of philo- 
sophic wisdom in the west from Plato to 
Bergson, our failure to construct new in- 
d:genous systems based on the old will be 
ail the more pronounced. There is no fear 
that if we sit at the feet of the West to 
learn something from its philosophy, our 
Indian ‘illumination’ of the future will lose 
its distinctive character. 

~ No: it will always be coloured by 
India’s characteristic culture, only it will 
become richer, more comprehensive, and 
hence more true. We are fond of calling 
Western philosophy materialistic, but we 
may ‘read as much of idealism as we please 
in Berkeley’ and Hegel. But generally 
speaking,, even while beating its wings 
against Empyrean heights, Western philo- 
sophy is true to the kindred spirits of heaven 
and home, and does not lose its firm tread 
on the ground, when its wings are clapped 
and it returns once more to mother Earth. 
Will it be denied that Western philosophy 
has always laid more emphasis on the 
etkical aspect of human relations than the 
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Eastern? We do not forget that insist- 
ence on purity has always formed a promi- 
nent feature of our philosophy, but has not 
that purity often been of a ceremonial and 
mechanical character ? We know that the 
quest of the Brahman awfamiar is introduc- 
ed in the aphorism with a word denoting & 


‘after this’ [=a], and this is made by the 
commentator to cover a prolonged course 


_of spiritual training which is laid down as 


the sine qua non of approaching the study 
of the Vedanta philosophy. But such ques- 
tions of spiritual growth are lost in the 
immensity of its pantheistic abstractions,,. 
the result of which is the total confusion of 
the practical distinction between what is 
ethically good and ethically bad, as is 
everywhere the case in the Puranas. The 
type of the European pantheist is Spinoza, ’ 
the God-intoxicated Jew. Kant’s strident 
voice declared two things as what impress- 
ed him most in the Universe—the starry 
heavens above, and the still small voice of 
conscience within. The categorical im- 
perative is not so imperious in its demands 
on the tolerant and polytheistic East. 
Philosophy, soaring in the rarefied atmos- 
phere of first principles, should teach us 
not to accept the highest things of the 
mind on trust, but in India it has taught 
us to pin our faith to the fatalistic doctrine , 
of Karma, and has taken away all incen- 
tive to action by promising rich rewards 
in after life, thanks to the doctrine of 
metempsychosis; and by preaching the 
doctrine of illusion it has accentuated our 
natural aversion to the realities of exist- 
ence. .Rammohan Roy who found a pere- 
nnial source of inspiration in the Ve- 
danta, knew the dangers of its practical 
application by the tradition-ridden un- 
reasoning multitude of India, and he op- 
posed the encouragement of Vedantic 
teaching by the Government on this ac- 
count. : 

“Neither can much improvement arise from such 
speculations as the following which are the themes 
suggested by the Vedanta—in what manner is the 
soul absorbed in the Deity ? What relations does it 
bear to the Divine Essence ? Nor will youths be fitted 
to be better members of society by the Vedantie doc- 
trines which teach them to believe that all'visible 
things have no real existence, that as father, brother, 
&c., have no actual entity, they consequently deserve 
no real affection, and therefore the sooner we escape 
from them and leave the world the better,” 

The Nirvana or Sunyabada of Buddhism 
and the emancipation of the Samkhya are 
both grounded on a thoroughgoing con- 
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viction that the world is vanity of vanities, 
and that the whole world travails and 
groans together in pain. Instead of turn- 
ing us into out-and-out pessimists, as such 
teachings have done in India, and filling us 
with a longing for release from the tedium 
vite—the Greek and Mahomedan histo- 
rians agree on the prevalence of suicide 
among Hindu gymnosophists and devotees 
—they should, properly understood, have 
infused us with a generous enthusiasm of 
Humanity, asin the West. Western philo- 
sophy, is, if I may say so, more virile and 
its teachers are more disposed to stand on 
their own legs, instead of allowing them- 
selves to be obsessed by authority. A 
solitary Hartmann or Schopenhauer may 
advocate a pessimistic inactivity, but such 
teaching does not- take root there; 
Nietzsche’s philosophy which identified 
Christian morality with slave-morality, 
and has its Indian equivalent in the Tan- 
tric cult of Virachara, had a temporary 
vogue owing to political reasons and is 
likely to be as much undervalued atter the 
waras it was overvalued betore it; but 
the humanitarian idealism of Comte, based 
on a profound appreciation of Catholic 
morality, has always held the ground in 
modern Europe, and will increase in in- 
fluence when the post-war problems come 


up for solution. Progress is the watchword 


of this philosophy, and it regards this 
as the best of all possible worlds. It 
is no wonder therefore that the West 
advances, while we, so far as we remain 
unaffected by the western spirit, remain 
stationary. Is it not desirable that the 
student of Oriental philosophy should 
correct his natural tendency „towards 
speculative, and let us say barren abstrac- 
tion, by getting acquainted with the more 
virile, rationalistic and humanitarian 
philosophy of the West ? 


This seems all the more desirable when 
we consider that there is something in our 
blood which makes us totally averse to 
change, both in our social and in our 
mental outlook. The restraints of con- 
servatism, within due limits, no doubt 
constitute a ‘healthy check on social 


license, but human beings are in the mass ` 


so constituted everywhere that what they 
are used to, are, for that reason and no 
other, pleasant to them, and any change 
from this customary order’ of things they 
regard with dread and abhorrence. But 
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as the author of “Conservatism” in the 
Home University Library says: 

“Progress whether in science or in the arts of 
Government or in social life requires a certain readi- 
ness to go beyond experience and to try novelties.” 

And what is it which makes us distrust- 
ful of novelties ? 

“They frighten and irritate, they fatigue and 
perplex those who for the first time seek to under- 
stand them. Human nature shrinks from” them 
and is, wearied by them....... As men try to perceive 
and judge a new plan, the effort tires and over- 
masters their powers. The faculties of judgment 
and discernment ache within them. Why depart 
from the known which is safe to the unknown which 
may be dangerous? None would be so mad as to 
run the risk without much search and scrutiny. And 
this means perplexity, effort, confusion of mind, 
weariness. Why not letit alone? Why be weary 
instead of at rest ?” 

' These arguments in favour of quiescence 
appeal to our Oriental mind with a force 
which even the most hidebound con- 
servative in the West can scarcely appre- 
ciate. In only one dirgction—all-important 
though it be—have we, hitherto, succeeded 
in preparing ourselves fór a change—we 
mean the region of politics. Here, 
fortunately, our outlook has been entirely 
transformed and we are no longer satisfied 
with things as they are. But as Ss. 
Mill, in his essay on Liberty, which is the 
gospel of all political reformers, said long 
ago: : 

“Protection against the tyranny of the Magistrate 
is not enoagh: there needs protection also against 
the tyranny of the prevailing opinion and feeling ;” 
and he says truly enough, that social 
tyranny is more formidable than many 
kinds of political oppression, since, though 
not usually upheld by such extreme 
penalties, it leaves fewer means of escape, 
penetrating much more deeply into the 
details of life, and enslaving the soul 
itself. How far our educated countrymen 
are obsessed by the superstitions of the 
society around them, and by the teachings 
of anything which passes by the name of 
Shastra, even he who runs may read. Of all 


-the sources of human knowledge defined by 


their philosophers, e.g., direct perception 
through the senses, inference, trustworthy 
testimony, and analogy, they have the least 
faith in the first. Within the last month 
or two, the writer has come across some 
conspicuous instances which may be cited 
as specimens of an attitude of mind and a 
habit of thinking which have so enslaved 
our intellect that it makes original think. 
ing and creative effort all but impossible 
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amongst us. 
the writer’s knowledge is fond of airing his 
conviction that the miraculous and puerile 
<raditions which have gathered round a 
local deity within the last century are all 
absolutely true, down to the minutest de- 
tail ; fortunately he does not carry his con- 
viction into the profession he practices, in 
which he has to weigh evidence on strictly 
logical principles, or it would have gone 
tard with him.. Another M. A, in science, 
a much more cultured person all round, 
was sincerely alarmed at the involuntary 
spasms of his left eye as indicating a com- 
ing misfortune. A third group of educated 
persons, acute lawyers, appeared to be 
thoroughly convinced, in the teeth of 


,cuotations from the scriptures themselves, 


that the longevity of men in the Vedic age 
extended to a millenium, since it is sO 
stated in the Puranas; they knew just 
enough of the higher criticism to be able to 
say in justification of their position that 
the contrary texts must be subsequent 
iaterpolations. Another M. A. in philo- 
sophy used to regale the writer with 
the scriptural evidence in favour of the 
Kshatriya origin of Kayasthas, but felt 
zeally aunoyed when the same arguments 


were employed to justify the elevation of. 


the Sudras. A fifth, this time a graduate 
with mathematics as his specialty, drew. 
such a sharp line of demarcation between 
whatis written in Sanskrit books of toler- 
able antiquity and all modern productions, 
that he was constitutionally incapable of 
tnderstanding the rational method of his- 
torical criticism. Aud both the philosopher 
and the mathematician had a brilliant 
university career,.and now occupy res- 
zectable positions in life. 
The instances here cited are by no 
yieansexceptional ; on the contrary, they 
are quite common, and’ the most con- 
vineing proof that this is so lies in the fact 
that among the educated classes of the 
zlaċe such a mental temperament not only 
passes without adverse comment ot any 
sort, but evokes a lively sympathy. It is 
commonly regarded as a sign of sanity of 
outlook and is held up to admiration as 
an example of how one can keep his head 
cool even under the demoralising and 
denationalising influence of foreign educa- 
tion. This perversion of intellectual values 
is, we must admit with regret,, more 
ziarked since the Swadeshi cult became 
popular and infused us with a blind 


An M.A. in Science within - 


admiration for our past. It seems to be 

an article of faith with the majority of our 

educated young men that India, in the 

past, reached the acme of civilisation in 

every sphere of life, and any improvement * 
upon the success attained by her in the 

days of her greatness is regarded as simply `% 
unthinxable. The moral which follows” 
from such a misreading of our past history 

and culture is that all that we have to do 

is to cultivate just those ideas and follow 

precisely those methods which were in 

vogue among our ancient sages, without 

addition or alteration of any kind.” 
Macaulay, in his History of England, 

could speak thus of the early history of 

his country : 

“Nothing in the early existence of Britain indicated 
the greatness which she was destined to attain. 
Her inhabitants, when first they became known to 
the Tyrian mariners, were little superior to the 
natives of the Sandwich islands.” 
` Times without number we have been 
told by Englishmen themselves, that India 
had a hoary civilisation when the people 
of England were painted arborial savages, 
and this has formed the peroration of 
many of our patriotic speeches, It never 
struck us, however, that Macaulay and 
his countrymen could thus speak of their 
country without loss of self-respect because 
they were confident that their present 
pre-eminence in civilisation was beyond 
dispute: Is it because we are so poor 
now in all the elements of national great- 
ness that we hold such exaggerated notions 
of our past achievements ? But it seems 
to us that it is quite easy to evoke national 
vanity, and if such vanity makes us not 
merely indulgent critics but admiring 
imitators of the outworn -creeds and 
customs, superstitions and prejudices, 
which have hampered our progress nota 
little and retarded our transition from 
medieval to modern ways of life and 
thought, then it must be admitted, that 
the grand old name of ‘Swadeshi’ has 
indeed been soiled by ignoble use. : 

Since many of our students of science 
and philosophy and those accustomed by 
their forensic training to sift evidence 
in accordance with the canons of logic 
ate so unwilling to exercise their reason- 
ing faculty in elementary, matters , of 
practical concern, we may, we think, 
very well say that there is something, 
soto speak, in the very atmosphere. 
of this: ancient land which” makes us 
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slaves to custom and tradition, and 
averse to change in any shape or form. 
That being so, does it seem desirable, that 
Indian philosophy, whatever its efficacy 
in the abstract regions of thought, should 
form the daily pabulum of immature 
„youths, bred and born in an atmosphere 
“sof blind intellectual submission, and al- 
ready too. prone to take things on autho- 
tity instead of exercising their own judg- 
ment on any matter which vitally affects 
their life? Tous it appears that in the 


present stage of India’s development, a’ 


more active concern in the methods of 
pragmatical and practical development 


and success is much more urgently called’ 


for than-.a. speculative interest in ab- 


struse metaphysical doctrines which, if. 


not the cause, has at least been the con- 


comitant of our downfall from the glorious- 


position which we once occupied among 
the nations. To raise the cry of material- 
ism: whenever stich a position is asserted 
or maintained is'to raise a false issue... The 
fine flower of spiritual vision does not find 
the poor soil of India congenial to its 
growth. We doubt if a book like Ralph 
Waldo Trine’s ‘In Tune with the Infinite’ 
could, in modern India, sell by the million 
as it has in America. The elementary needs 
of the animal in man must be satisfied be- 
fore he can learn to care for the things of 
the spirit. And in a country where half 
the people do not know, year in and year 
‘out, what it is to havea full meal, the 
most compelling problem undoubtedly lies 
in the socio-economic sphere, and the 
majority -of our -educated. countrymen 
would find tbis, and’ rot any system of 
philosophic individualism which is so sus- 
ceptible of degenerating into mere selfish- 
ness, ‘to be the most fruitful field for the 


satisfaction of their spiritual and humani- | 


tarian ideals. a 
Dr. James Lindsay, in his Studies in 


European Philosophy, has a chapter on- 


the place and worth of Oriental philosophy 
in which he puts in a sober and sympathe- 
tic plea for the study of Indian philosophy. 
He seems to be of opinion that Dr. E. 
Caird did not do fulljustice to it when he 


- said that “the thought of India, though 
. often subtle and profound, is unmethodical”. 


and does “not conduce to distinct and 
adequate thinking.” At the same time 
Dr. Lindsay thinks that philosophy which 
is the fairest flower of universal human 
reason is too closely connected with 
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religion in India to deserve the name in its 
full sense. He says :— i : 


Beautiful is tke way, in which Nature appeals tə 
the Hindu mind as God’s image, the abode with n 
whose beauty and sweetness the Immanent Spirt 
dwells. Brutit is, to Western thought, not so wiss, 
as might bə wished, that Hindu philosophers hare 
not thought more highly of objective existence and tle 
world of appearances. Hence we see India presert 
too many phenomena of world-fiight and pessimist 2 
world-conceptions. The importance of maintaining 
right basic religio-philosophical conceptions has beea 
impressively taught the world by these philosopher . 
The fatal one-sidedness of Brahmanic monism hes 
found its nemesis in the dualism, asceticism, pessim- 
ism, and political dependence-of the Hindu nations. 

Before concluding, we think it proper to 
guard against possible misunderstanding 
by saying that in all that we have writter 
above it is not our intention to sugges: 
that students in our colleges should no. 
study Incian philosophy. On the contrary 
in our opinion they should certainly go 
through a course of such study in thei- 
advanced classes, when their midd is fully 
prepared to grasp it in all its bearings by 
a preliminary study of western science anc 
logic an philosophy, so that they may 
carry with them some corrective for the 
enervating effect which oriental philosophy 
usually has upon Indian minds, naturally 
somewhat prone to inaction. It is the 
duty of every Indian to know something 
of his great heritage of culture, and with- 
out the study of Indian philosophy that 
culture cannot be acquired. Besides, in the 
region of abstract thought, no other philo- 
sophical system “is so habitually free from 
conventional limitations on discussion as 
to the origin of the Universe and its 
Creator. Pantheism, Monism, Dualism, 
and Atheism,—all rival -theories have fair ` 
field and no tavour. Rightly. understood 
a study of the Vedanta and the Upanishads 
stiffens moral character and purifies and 
elevates human conduct, as foreign( philo- 
sophers like Schopenhauer, Paul Deussen, 
Max Muiler, and Indian reformers from 
the days of Raja Rammohun Roy down- 
wards have all admiited. But such correct 
appreciation can. only be expected of 
mature students, who have already been 
through the chastening discipline of west- 
ern science and philosophy, and a com- 
parative study of history. A beliefin the 
unity of the individual self with the Uni- 
versal Self will make them eager to offer 
themselves up to the service of Humanity— 
the-God in Man—and a conviction of the 
miseries of existence will inspire them with 
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a burning enthusiasm for ameliorating the 
condition of man here on earth, instead of 
making them eager to retire on the hills to. 
meditate on their release, or turning them 
into self-satisfied Pecksniffs who talk 
proudly of India’s indifference to material 
prosperity but do nothing to further her 
spiritual welfare beyond following the 


existing degraded social code to the ex-. 


tent that suits them. 

One by one, all the world over, 
sbackles which bound mankind in chains 
are dropping, not only in the realm of 
practical politics, but equally in the more 
potent realm of thought. Russia has 
not only thrown off the incubus of 
Tsardom, but almost simultaneously 
she has dethroned the orthodox Greek 
Church, the least enlightened form of Chris- 
tianity, from the high pedestal it occupied, 
. permeating. and pervading the life of the 
simple moujik with superstitions so gross 
and abject that there was scarcely any 
hope for the light of reason, and. there- 
fore of progress, to penetrate.into the dark 
recesses of his poverty-stricken home. Shall 
it be said of the educated young men of Ben- 
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gal, the motto of whose alma mater is the 
advancement of learning, that with every 
means of learning the best thatis known 
and thought in the world at their disposal, 


‘they intentionally shut out the light, and 


preferred to grope along the lines of least 


- resistance, without allowing their reasoned s 


convictions the opportunity of issuing into 
fruitful practice, lest the effort prove’ too 


-painful to their minds and bring them 


into conflict with established usage? 
And have we considered the penalty we 
have to pay, in the domain of original 
thinking and progressive endeavour, if we 
confine our thought to the groove fixed 
for it by custom and social convention ? 
If we have not the courage to look for 
truth beyond the four corners of our 
hoary philosophy, we can never hope to 
rise from our present intellectual torpor, 
and the dream of a renascent India shaking 
her mighty locks and looking forward to 
a future as brilliant as her past will then. 


remain a mere patriotic fancy for all time 


to come, 
A HINDU MASTER oF Arts. 
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AT HOME, AND OUTSIDE . y 


By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


Nixuit’s STORY. 


- FT WAS never self-conscious. But now-a- 
] days I often try to’ take an outside 
view,—to see myself as Bimal sees: me. 
What a dismally solemn picture it makes, 
my habit of taking things too seriously ! 
Better, surely, to laugh away the world 
than flood it with tears. That is, in fact, 
how the world gets on. We relish our 
food and rest, only because we can dismiss 
the sorrows scattered everywhere, both 
at home and outside, as so. many shadows. 
Should we have taken them as true, even 
for a moment, where would have been 
our appetite, our sleep ? 
Oh Gat T cannot dismiss myself as one 
of these shadows, and so lies the load of 
my sorrow eternally heavy on the heart 
of my world. Hence, this gravity, these 
tears | 


Alas, miserable creature, why not stand 
out aloof in the highway of the universe, 
and feel yourself to be part’ of the -all ? In 
the midst of the immense, age-long, con- ` 
course of humanity, what is Bimal. to 
you? Your wife? What is a wife? A 
bubble of a name blown big with ‘your 
own breath, so carefully guarded. night - 
and day, yet ready to burst at the prick 
of any outside pin. . 

My wife, and so, forsooth, my very 
own! Ifshe says: no, I am myself; am 
Itoreply: how can'that be, are you not 
mine ? : 

“My wife’—does:' that amount to an 
argument, much less the truth? Can 
one imprison a whole personality within 
that name ? -> 

My wife! Have I not cherished in this 
little word all that is purest and sweetest 
in my life, never for a moment letting it 
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dowa from within my bosom to the dust ? 
What incense of worship, what music of 
passion, ‘what flowers of my spring and 
cof my autumn have I not offered up at 
its shrine ? What if, like a toy paper-boat, 
she be swept along into the muddy waters 
ofthe gutter; would I not also. . . ? 
There it goes again, my incorrigible 
solemnity! Why muddy ? What gutter ? 
Names called in a fit of jealousy do not 
change the facts of the world. If Bimal 
is not mine, she is not ; and no fuming, or 
fretting, or arguing willserve to prove that 
she is. What if my heart is breaking— 
let it break! That will not make the world 
bankrupt, nor even“me; for man is so 
much greater than the things he loses in 
this life. The very ocean of tears has its 
other shore, else none would have even 


ept. . 

But then there is Society to be consider- 
ed. . . which let Society consider! If I 
weep itis for myself, not for Society. If 
Bimal should say she is not mine, what 
care I where my Society wife may be,—for 
then I am effectually out of it.’ 

My master passed through my room 


just now and, with his hand on my- 


shoulder, said : “Get away to bed, Nikhil, 
the night is far advanced.” 

The fact is, it has become so difficult for 
me to go to bed till late, till Bimal is fast 
asleep. In the day-time we meet, and even 
convérse;—but what am Ito say when we 


are alone together, in the silence of the- 


night ?—so ashamed do I feel.in mind 


and body. 
“How is it, Sir, you have not yet re- 

tired ?’? IT asked in my turn. 

~ My master smiled a little as he left me, 


saying: “My sleeping days are over. I: 


- have new attained the waking age.”. 
I had written thus far, and was ' about 
. to risé to go off bedwards, when, through 
the window. before me, I saw-the heavy 
pall of July cloud stiddenly part a little, 
and a big star shine through. It seemed 
to say to me: dreamland ties are made, and 
dreamland ties are broken, but I am here 
for ever—the everlasting lamp of the 
bridal night. p 


All at once my heart was full with the. 


thought that my Eternal Love was stead- 
fastly waiting for me through the ages, 
behind the veil of material things. 
Through many a life, in many a mirror 
have I seen. her image,—broken mirrors, 
crooked mirrors, dusty mirrors. When- 


ever I have sought to make the mirror my 
very own, and shut it up within my box, 
I have lost sight of the image. But what 
of that? What have I to do withthe 
mirror, or even the image ? 

“What childish cajolery of self-decep- 
tion!” mocks some devil from bis dark 
corner. But then the child in us needs 
must be pacified. And the thousands, the 
millions of these children, with their 
millions of cries,—can it be that all this 
multitude is quieted with only a lie? No, 
my eternal love cannot deceive me, for 
she is true. 

She is true, and that is why I have 
seen her, -and shall see her, so often, 
even in my mistakes, even through the 
thickest mist of tears. I have seen and 
lost her in the crowd of life’s market place, 
and found her again; and I shall find her 
once more when I have escaped through 
the loop-hole of death. O Cruel! play with 
meno longer: lf Ihave failed to track 
you, by the marks of your footsteps on the 
way, by the scent of your tresses lingering 


- in the air, for that make me not weep for 


ever. The unveiled star tells me not to 
fear,—that which is eternal must always 
be there ! á 

As the gong of tbe watch rang out, 
sounding the hour of two, my second 
sister-in-law came into the room. “O 
brother dear, whatever are you doing ?” 
she cried. “For.pity’s sake go to bed and 
stop worrying so. I cannot bear to-look 
on the thing your face has become.” Tears 


- welled up in' her eyes and overflowed as 


she eùtreated me thus. 
I could not utter a word, but took the 
dust of her feet, as I went off to bed. 


BIMALA’S STORY, 


(1): : 

At first I suspected nothing, feared 
nothing; I simply felt dedicated to my 
country. What a stupendous joy there 
was in this unquestioning surrender. 
Verily had I realised how in thoroughness 
of self-destruction man can find supreme 
bliss ! ‘ : 

For aught I know, this frenzy of mine 
might have come to a gradual, natural end. 
But Sandip Babu would not have itso, he 
would insist on revealing himself. «The 
tone of his voice became as intimate asa 
touch, every look flung itself on its knees 
in beggary. And through it all there 
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burned a- passion which in its violence 
made as though it would tear me up by the 
roots, drag me along by the hair. 

I will not shirk the truth. This cata- 
clysmal desire drew me by day and by 
night. How terribty alluring seemed my 


‘impending fate, how shameful, how fearful . 


withal ! cas 

Then there was my overpowering. 
curiosity, to which there seemed no limit. 
He of whom I knew but little, who never 
could assuredly be mine, whose youth 
glowed so vigorously ina hundred points 
of flame—oh, the mystery of his seething 
passions, so immense, so tumultuous !: The 
distant sea, of which I-had only heard tell, 
had in one hungry wave swept over all 
intervening obstacles and dashed itselfin 
foam at my feet, where Lsat scrubbing my 
pots and pans beside my domestic pond. .. , 

I began with a feeling of worship, but 
that was soon, washed away.: I -ceased 
even to respect Sandip, on the contrary, I 
began to look down. upon him.. Neverthe- 
less this flesh-and-blood lute- ‘of mine, 
fashioned with my feeling and fancy, found 
in him a .master-player. What: though I 
shrank from his touch, and ‘even came to- 
loathe the lute itself, its music was conjur- 
ed up, all the same. ee 

I must ddmit that there was something 
in me which... what shall I say ?... 
which makes me wish I could have died |! 

Oneday my second sister-in-law remarked 


with a cutting laugh : “Oh, our hospitable . 
Junior Rani! Her guest absolutely will not- 


budge. In our time there used to- be guests; 
too, but they had not such lavish looking 
after,—we were so absurdly taken up with 
our husbands, Our poor brother is paying 
the penalty of being born too modern. He 
should have come as a guest if he wanted 
to stay. Now it looks as if his time is up ! 
O Junior Ogress! Do your glances never 
` by any chance fall on his agonised face ?” 
But these safcasms could not touch me, 
for I knew that these .women had it not in 
them to understand the nature of the Cause 
of my devotion. I was ‘then wrapped’ 
in a protecting tissue of the exaltation of. 
sacrifice, through which such shafts were 
powerless to reach and shame me. . . . 
For some time all talk of the country’s 
cause has been dropped. - Our conversa- 
tion now-a-days is full of modern sex-prob- 
lems, and various other matters, with a 
sprinkling of poetry, both old Vaishnava- 
and modern English, accompanied by a 
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running undertone of melody, low down 
in the bass, such as I have never in my life 
heard before, which seems to me to sound 
the true manly note, the note of power. 

Then came a day when all cover was 
gone. There was nolongereven the pretence 
of a reason why Sandip Babu should linger. 
on, or why I should have tete-a-tetes with. 
him every now and thed. I felt thoroughly. 
vexed with myself; with my second . sister- 
in-law ; with the ways of the world ;, and. 
Ivowed 1 would never again go to the 
outer apartments, not if I were to die 
for it! 

Fortwo whole days I did not’stir out.. 
Then, for the first time, did I discover how 
far I..had travelled. My life felt utterly 
tasteless. Whatever I touched I wanted. 
to thrust away. I felt myself waiting,. 
from the hairs of my head to the nails of 
my toes, waiting for something, someone ; 
my blood kept tingling with some expecta- 
tion, ; : i i a 

. I tried busying myself with extra, work. 
The bedroom floor was clean enough but I. 
insisted on its being scrubbed over again; 
under my eyes. Things were arranged in 
the cabinets in one kind of order, I pulled’ 
them all out and rearranged them in a- 
different way. I found no time that after- 
noon eyen todo up my hair; I hurriedly 


: tied ‘itinto a, loose knot, and went and 


worried everybody, fussing about the store 
room, The stores seemed short and pilfering 
must: have been going on of late, but Í- 
could not muster up the courage. to take 
any particular person to task, for might 
not the thought have crossed somebody’s 
mind: “Where were your‘eyes. all these 
days!” ; f R 

- In short, I behaved that day as one 
possessed. The next day I tried to do 


.some reading.- What I tead I have no 


idea, but after a spell of .absent-mindedness 
I found I had wandered away, book. in- 
hand, along the passage leading towards: 
the outer apartments, and was standing by 
a. window lookiug out upon the verandah 
running along the row of rooms -on the. 
apposite side of the- quadrangle. One 
of these room$, I felt, had crossed over to 
another shore, and the ferry had ‘ceased 
to ply. I felt like the ghost-of my day- 
before-yesterday’s self, doomed to remain 
where I was, and yet not really there, 
blankly looking out for-ever. ; 

As I stood there, I saw Sandip come out 
of his room into the verandah, a. news- 
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paper in his hand. I could see that he 
“looked extraordinarily disturbed. The 
courtyard, the railings, in front, seemed 
to rouse his wrath. He flung away his 
newspaper with a gesture which seemed 
to want to rend the space before him. 

I felt I could no longer keep my vow. 
‘I was about to move on towards: the 
' sitting room, when I found my second 
sister-in-law behind me. “O lord, this beats 


everything !” she ejaculated, as she glided- 


away. I could not proceed to the outer 
apartments. 

The next morning when my maid came 
calling: ‘Oh, Rani mother, it is getting 
late for giving out the stores,” I flung the 
keys to’ her saying: “Tell Harimati to 
see to it,” and went où with some 
embroidery of English pattern on which 
I was engaged, seated near the window. 

Then came’ a servant with a letter. 
“From Sandip Babu,” said hbe.. What un- 
bounded boldness! What must the mes- 
senger have thought ? There was a tremor 
within my breast as I opened the envelope. 
There was no address on the letter, only 
the words: An urgent matter—touching 
the cause. Sandip. . 

Oh bother the embroidery ! 
on my feet, giving a touch or two to my 
hair by the mirror. [kept the sari I had 
on, changing only my jacket; for one of 
my jackets had associations. ae 

I had to pass through one of the veran- 
dahs, where my second sister-in-law sat, 
betel-nut slicing, of a morning. I refused 
to feel awkward. ‘Whither away, Junior 
Rani ?™ she cried. 

“To the sitting room outside.” 

“So early! A matinee, eh ?” 

And, as I passed on without further 
reply, she hummed after me a naughty 
song. 


c (2) i 
When I entered the sitting room I found 
Sandipimmersedinan illustrated catalogue 
of British Academy pictures, with his back 
to-the door. I knew he could hear my 
footsteps as I went up the room, but he 
proce not to, and kept his eyes on the 
book. - a 
` I dreaded his Art talks, for I could 
not overcome my delicacy about the 
pictures he talked of, and the things he said, 
and had much ado in putting onan air of 
ovet-done insensibility to hide my qualms. 
So, I was almost on the point of retracing 


- matter ? 


I was up 


my steps, when with a deep sigh, Sand p 
raised his eyes, and affected to be startled 
at the sight of me. “Ah, you havecome ” 
he said. -< 

In his words, in his tone, in his eyes, 
there was a world of suppressed reproaca, : 
as ifthe claims he had acquired over me 
made my absence, even for these two or 
three days, a grievous wrong. I knew this 
attitude was aninsult to me, but, alas, I 
had not the power to resent it. 

I made no reply, but though I was looz- 
ing another way, | could not help feelirg 
that Sancip’s plaintive gaze had plantci 
itself right on my face,and would take ro 
denial. [I did so wish he would say som: 
thing, so that I could shelter-myself behinl 
his words. I cannot tell how long ths 
went on, but at last I could stand it no 
longer. “‘Whatis this matter,” I askec, 
“you are wanting to tell me of ?” 

Sandip again affected to start as ke 
said: “Must there always be some 
Is friendship by itself a crime ? 
Oh, Queer Bee, that you should make s> 
light of ‘the greatest thing on earth! Is 
the heart’s worship to be shut out like a 
stray cur ?” i 

There was again that tremor within m, 
I could feel the crisis coming, too importe- 
nate to be put off.’ Joy and fear struggle 
tor the mastery. Would my shoulders, I 
wondered, be broad enough to stand its 
shock, or would it not leave me over- 
thrown, with my face in the dust ? 

{ was trembling all over. Steadying my- 
self with an heroic effort I repeated’: “You 
summoned me for something touching th: 
cause, so I have left my household duties 
to attend to it.” 

“That is just what I was trying to 
explain,” he said with a dry laugh. “Do 
you not know that I come to worship ' 
Have I not told you that in you I visualise 
the Shakti of our land? Geograph- 
alone is not the truth. No’ one can giv: 
up his life for a map! When I see you 
before me, then only do I realise how lovely 
how dear my country is. When you. have 
anointed-me with your own‘hands, ther 
shall I know’I have the sanction of my 
country ; and if, with that in my heart, `- 
fall fighting, it shall not be on the dust o” 
some map-made land, but on a lovingly 
spread skirt—do you know what kind o: 
skirt ?—like that of the earthen-red sari yor 
wore the other day, with a broad blood-red 
border, Can I ever forget it?-Such are 
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the visions which give vigour to life, joy 
to death !” 

Sandip’s eyes took fire as he went on, 
but whether it was the fire of worship, 
or of passion, I could not tell. I was 
reminded of the day when I first heard 
him speak, when I could not be sure 
whether he was a person or but fire 
personified, 

I had not the power to utter a word. 
I was in terror lest he should forget himself 
and take me by the hand, for he shook 
like a palpitating flame, his eyes showered 
scarching sparks on me. . 

“Are you forever determined,” he cried 
after a pause, “to make gods of your 
petty household duties,—you who- have 
it in youto send us to life or to death ? 
Is this power of yours to be kept veiled 
ina zenana? Cast away all false shame, 
I pray you, snap your fingers at the 
whispering around. Take your plunge 
to-day into the freedom outside.” 


When in Sandip’s appeals his worship — 


of the country gets to be subtly inter- 
woven» with his worship of me, then does 
my blood dance indeed, and the barriers 
of my hesitation totter. His talks about 
Art and Sex, his distinctions between Real 
and Unreal, had but clogged my attémpts 
at response with some revolting nastiness. 
This now glowed again into a brilliance 
before which my repugnance faded away. 
I felt that- my resplendent womanhood 
made me indeed a goddess. 

All of asudden my maid Khema rushed 
into the room, dishevelled. ‘Give me my 
wages and let me go,” she screamed. 
“Never in all my life have I been so...” 
The. rest of her speech was drowned in 
- sobs. . 

“What is the matter ?” : 

Thako, the Second Rani’s maid,’ it 
appeared, had for no thyme or reason 
reviled her in unmeasured terms. 
in such a state, it was nò manner of usé 


trying to pacify her by saying I would 


look into the matter afterwards. 

The slime that lay beneath the lotus 
bank of womanhood showed up. Rather 
than allow Sandip a prolonged vision of 


it, I had to hurry ae within. 
i 3 


My second sister-in-law was absorbed 
in her betel-nuts, the suspicion of a smile 
playing about her lips, as. if nothing 
untoward had happened. She was still 
humming the same song. 

i 


She was, 
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“Why has your Thako been calling poor 
Khema names ? I complained. 

“Indeed ? The wretch! I will have her 
broomed out of the house. What a shame 
to spoil your morning out like this ! As for 
Khema, where are the hussy’s manners 
to go and disturb you when you are 
engaged ? Anyhow, Junior Rani, dont you 
worry yourself with these domestic 
squabbles, leave them to me, and return 
to your pal.” 

How suddenly the wind in the sails of 
our mind veers round ! This going to meet 
Sandip outside seemed, in the light of the 
zenana code, such an extraordinarily 
out of-the-way thing to do, that I went. 
off to my own room, at a loss fora reply. 
I knew this was the Second Rani’s doing, 
that she had egged her maid on to contrive 
this scene. But I had brought myself to 
such an unstable poise, I dared not have 
my fling. Í 

Why, it was only the other day that I 
found I could not keep up to the last the 
unbending hauteur with which I had 
demanded from my husband the dismissal 
of the man, Nanku. I felt suddenly abashed 
when the Second Rani came up and said: 
“It is really all my fault, brother. We are 
old-fashioned folk, and I did not quite like 
the ways of your Sandip Babu, so I only 
told the-guard. . . but how was Ito know, 
that our Junior Rani would take this as an 
insult—I thought it would be the other 
way about! Just my incorrigible silli- 
ness” , i ; 

The thing which seems so glorious when 
viewed from the heights of the country’s 
cause, stirs up so muddily when seen from 
the bottom. One begins by getting angry, 
and then feels disgusted. 

I shut myself into my room, sitting by 
the window, thinking.how easy life would 
be if only one could keepin harmony with 
one’s surroundings. How simply the 
Second Rani sits in her verandah with her 
betel-nuts, and how inaccessible to me 
has becume my natural seat beside my 
daily duties ! Where will it all end, I asked 
myself? Shall I ever recover, as from a 
delirium, and forget it all; oram Ito be 
dragged to depths from which there can be 
no escape in° this life? However did I 
manage to let my good fortune escape me, 


_and spoil my life so? Every wall of this 


bedroom of mine, which I first entered nine 
years ago as a bride, stares at me in 
dismay. 
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When my husband came home after his 
MLA, examination he brought for me this 
orchid belonging to some far-away- land 
beyond the seas. From beneath these few 
little leaves sprang such ñ cascade . of 
blossom, it looked as if pouring forth from 

¢some overturned. ura of Beauty. We 
decided, together, to hang it here, over this 
window. | It flowered only that- once, but 
we have always been vin hope of itsdoing 
so Once more. 
kept'on watering it these days, from 
force of habit, and it is still green. : 

It is now four years since I framed’ a 
photograph of my husband’s in ivory and 
put it in the niche over there. TE I happen 
to look that way I have to lower my 
eyes, Up to last week I used regularly to 
put there the flowers of my worship, every 
morning after my- bath. My husband has 
“otten chided me over this. : ; 
. “It shames ‘me to see you place me on 
a height to which I do not belong,” he 
said one day.“ >. bon Set ; 

“What nonsense’? as 
r “I am not only’ ashamed, but also 
jealous!” _ ` oo 
- u “Just hear him! Jealous of `whom, 

ray o > cn Beh Wg eg 

“Of that false me. It only shows that 
Yt am-too_petty for you, that -you want 
some extraordinary man ‘who can over- 
power you with his superiority, and so 

.you needs must take refuge in making for 

yourself another, ‘me’.” j TE 

` “This kind of talk only makes me 
angry,” said I. E 

“What is the. use of. being angry with 

- me,”-he replied. “Blame your fate which 

allowed you no choice, but made you take 

me blindfold. This: keeps you trying to 

retrieve its blunder by making me out a 

paragon.” 

I felt so hurt at the bare idea that tears 
started to my eyes, that day. And when- 
ever I think of that now, I cannot raise 
my eyes to the niche. _. ' 

For now there is another photograph 
in my jewel case. The other day, when 


+ 


arranging the sitting room, I brought _ 


- away that double photo-frame, the one 
in which Sandip’s portrait was next to 
my husband’s. To this portrait I have 
no flowers of worship to offer, but it 
remains hidden away under my gems. It 


has all the greater fascination because. 


kept secret. I look“at it now and then 
with doors closed. At night [ turn up 


52—8 ~ 





Curiously enough I have. 
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the lamp, and sit with it in my hand, 
gazing and gazing. And every night I 


ethink of burning it in the flame of the 


lamp, to be done with it for ever; but 
every night I heave a: sigh and smother it 
again in my pearls and diamonds. 

Ah miserable wretch! Who gave yon 
these jewels? Whata wealth of caresses 
is twined -round- about each one of them. 
Do not they shrink away in shame today ? 
Oh, why am I not dead’! 


SANDIP’S STORY. 


A question has been worrying me these 
last few days. Why am I allowing my 
life to become entangled with Bimal? Am 
I a drifting log to be caught up at any and 
every obstacle? , 

Not that I have any false shame because 
Bimal has become an object of my desire. 
It is only too clear how she wants me, and 
so I look on her as quite legitimately mine. 
The ripe fruit cannot for ever swear by its 
slackening. -stem-hold, All its sweetness 
has been accumulated for me ; to surrender 


~ 


` itself to my hand is the reason of its 


existence, its ‘very . nature, its true 
morality. So must I pluck. if, for. it 
becomes me not to make it futile. ~ . 

But -what is-teasing me is that I am 
getting entangled.. [was born to rule; 
to bestride my proper. steed, -the :crowd, 
and drive it as I will; the reins in ny 
hand, the destination known only to me; 
and for it the, thorns, the mire, on the 
road. This steed now awaits me-.at the 
door, pawing and champing its bit, its 
neigh filling the skies. But where am I, 
and what am I about, -Jetting day after 
day of golden opportunity slip by ? 

I used to think I was like a storm,— 
that. the torn flowers with which I 
scattered my path would not impede my 
progress. - But I am only wandering round 
and round a flower like a bee—not a 
storm. Sd, as I have always said, the 
colouring of ideas which man gives bim- 
self-is only superficial. - The inner man 
remains as ordinary asever. If some one, 
who could see right into me, were to write 
“my biography, he would make me out to 
be no different to that lout of a Panchu, 
or even to Nikhil ! ; 

Last night I was turning over the pages 
of my old diary. “I had just graduated, 
and my brain was bursting with 
philosophy. So early as then had I vowed 
not to harbour any illusions, whether of 


pee ee ee 
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my Own or others’ imagining, but to build 
my life ona solid basis of reality, But 
what has since been its actual ‘story? e 
Where is its solidity ?, It has rather been 
a net-work, where, though the thread~be 
continuous, more space is taken up by the 
holes, which, fight as I may, will not own 
defeat. Just as I was congratulating 
myself on steadily following the thread, 
here I am badly caught ina hole! o 

For I have become susceptible to com- 
punctions, I want it, it is here, let me take 
it—thisis a clear-cut straightforward poli- 
cy. Those who can pursue its course with 
vigour needs must win through in the end. 
But the gods would not have it that such 
journey should be easy, so they have 
deputed the nymph of - Sympathy ` to 
distract the' wayfarer, to dim his vision 
with her tearful mist. ai 

‘I can see that poor Bimala is struggling 
like a snared déer. Whata piteous alarm 
there ‘isin her eyes, how she is torn with 
straining at her bonds! This sight, of 
course, should gladden the heart ofa trie 
hunter. And so do I rejoice, but then, ’ 
T am also touched ; and therefore dally, 
standing on the brink, hesitating to pull 
the noose fast. ' i : 
- There have been moments, I know, 
when I. could have bounded up to her, 
clasped hêr hands, and’ folded her.to my 
breast, unresisting. But I have let these 
‘slip by, refraining: from making ‘the 
tremulous -‘almost’’ into the deadly 
‘feertain’. I now clearly’ see that hidden 
elements in my nature have openly ranged 
themselves as obstacles in my path. 

That is exactly how Ravana, whom I 
look upon as the real hero of the 
Ramayana, met with his doom. ‘He kept 
Sita in his Asoka garden, aivaiting her 
pleasure, ‘instead of taking her straight 
into his harem. This weak spot in ‘His 
otherwise grand charactér made the whole 
of the abduction episode futile... Another 
such touch of compunction madéthim dig. 
‘regard and be Ignient to his. traitordus 
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brother Bibhisan, only to get himselfkilled - 
for his pains. ‘ a EGEN 

‘Thus does the'tragic in life come’ by: its» 
own, In the beginning it lies, ai. little. 
thing, in some dark under-vault, and ends 
by overthrowing the whole superstructure. - 
The real tragedy is, that man does not 
kuow himself for what he really is. ‘ 

. Then: again there is Nikhil.” - Crank 
though he ‘be, laugh at him as I may, l 
cannot get rid of the idea’ that he is my 
friend. At first I gave no thought to his 
point of view, but oflateit has begun to, 
shame and hurt me. That is why I woild 
rather not come across him,, and have 
taken to fighting shy-.of his presence.’ ~ | 

All these are signs of weakness.. No 
sooner ‘is the possibility of a wrong 


‘admitted than it becomes actual, and 
- clutches you by the throat,,. however::you 


may then try to shake joff.all belief init. 
What I should like to be able to tell Nikhil 
frankly is, that happenings: such as these 
must’ be looked in the face—as great. 
Realities—and ‘that which is. the; Truth 
should not be allowéd to stand between 
true friends. i fy 
There is no denying that I have reall 
weakened. It was not this weakness:which 
worn over Bimal; she burnt her wings 
in the blaze of the full strength of my 
unhesitating .manliness. Whenever smoke 
obscures ‘its lustre she also .. becomes 
confused, and draws back. Then comes, 
a thorough revulsion -of feeling, and 
she fain would take back.the garland she 
has put round my neck, but cannot ;- and i 
so,she only.closes her eyes, to shut itout of 





‘sight. 


The way of retreat is absolutély closed; 
—for,both of us. We shall despoil each 
other, get to hate each other, but never ` 
more be free ! f 

Eas >o, (To be continued.) |, 
; Translatëd by’ D 
SURENDRANATH TAGORE. ^` 
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THE RISE OF THE MARATHA POWER fi 


& - k 
‘§ 1. Complexity of Maratha history, ` 


T is now exactly a hundred years since 
the Marathas lost the rule over their 
. own ‚country. .The history of the rise, 
expansion and fall of the Maratha power 
was published by Grant Duff in three 
volumes in 1826; Since then 91 years have 
passed away, but Grant Duff’s book still 
remains the only.resource of the student of 
the subject, and the different vernaculars 
of India merely copy its contents. 

But during the last half a,-century a 
sense of suspicion and hostility'to Grant 
Duff's History has been spreading among 
the Maratha race. During this period 
much historical material unknown to him 


has been discoyered ; but no writer has yet . 


succeeded in robbing him of his.- foremost. 
position among the, historians of the 
Marathas. 

Such a task is no easy one. He who 
aspires to write a fulland correct history- 
of Shivaji, and displace Grant Duff’s book, 
must’ know four languages,—Persian, 
Marathi, Hindi and English ;..he must col- 
lect the historical books and MSS. in the 
first three languages and make an accu- 
rate and exhaustive study of the letters, 
and consultations of the English factories. 


on, the.,western coast of India in the 17th, 


century now preserved in the India Office, 
London. . rate ie 
Moreover, nobody can he a true bis- 
torian,of the Maratha. kings unless. he 
has, in addition, .a detailed knowledge of 
the internal history of the. kingdoms of 
Bijapur and Golkonda and of. the. Mughal 
empire both in the, north and the south. 
We must not forget that the Marathas 
were only one of the four Powers of the 
Deccan, and the action and reaction,.war 
and alliance, between these four, and their 
expansion and internal discord made the 
history of the Deccan in the second half of 
the 17th century incessantly changeful and 
complex like what is called “permutation 
and combination” in Algebra. Unless we 
know the history of Bijapur, Golkonda 
and the Mughals minutely and correctly, 
“we cannot know the why and how of many 
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events of Maratha history and even tbeir 
proper order of occurrence. The history of 
these three Powers is exclusively in Per- 
sian. f i 

Even for the iuternat'history of the 
Marathas during the period of Shivaji and 
Shambhuji, (not to speak of Shalji) the 
Persian materials are invaluable, as they 
are the only contemporary and first-class 
evidence’ of these three reigns. The earliest 
history in Marathi was written no -eatlicr 
than 1694. [For the period of the Pesh- 
was, especially after 1750, I admit, the 
Marathi records are of first-rate import- 
ance not only for the history.of the Mara- 
thas, but in many cases also for that of 
the Empire of Delhi.]  ? 

§ 2. Marathi sources. 

The earliest bakhar or history in Mara- 
thi îs Shira Chhatrapati-chen Charitra, by 
Krishnaji Anant, the sabhasad or courtier 


Baroda iu 1895. 


been composed ‘south of the Narmada” in 


1718 by Khando Ballal, the son of ` 
Shivaji’s Kayasth clerk Balaji Avji. On 
this work, Mr: Sardesai remarks in a letí 
fer to me, “We consider it to be the fullest 
and most authentic account, since it was 
Written about 38 years after Shivaji’s 
death. The writer had access to the ori- 
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ginal records of a con from 


which he often makes long quotations. 


Oftentimes original letters are also quot- - 


o €d... Some scholars do not believe that 
Khando Balla! was the author of it.I 
greatly doubt whether the whole of .this 
book is really as. old.as 1718. . The style 
seems to be later., was 

The third is- the Chitragupta Bakhar, 
composed between 1760 and 1770 by 
Ragbunath Yadav, the clerk of the Rajah 
of Kolhapur. “Itis only an enlarged copy 
of Sabhasad with a mixture of self.com- 
posed Marathi verses here and there. The 
author had a fund of information from 
various sources, but no-idea of accuracy or. 
historical truth.” (Sardesai) i 


Eri 


The fourth is the Chitnis Bakhar com- ` 


posed in 1810 by Malhar Ram Rao, the 
`chitnis or secretary of the Rajah of Satara, 
at the request of his master.. In it the 
Shivaji myth is fully developed; the 
founder of the Marathi kingdom is repre- 
sented as a demi-god working miracles. 
Marvellous legends are ‘numerous; and 
many of the historic incidents have been 
wrongly narrated ; the chron ology, where 
it exists, is unreliable. As Duff remarks 
(i. 120.7.), “I. do not think he has madea 
good use of the valuable 
cords in his possession.” 
The Raigad Life of Shivaji was a Mara- 


~ thi work composed about 1770-1790,. the- 


original of which has disappeared, byt an. 
incorrect English translation by Ey J. 
Frissell- has been published in Forrest's 
Selections from the State Papers preserved’ 
in the Bombay Secretariat, Matatha 
Series, Vol. 1., ppt 1-22. It is full of tradi- 
tions and legends, and possesses very: 
slight historical value. o 

I must include in this class. a Persian 
MS., styled Tarikh-i-Shivaji preserved in 
the India Office Library. (No. 485 of Ethe’s 
Catalogue ; Hastings MS. No. 1957.) 
Though written in Persian, it is-clearly the 
work ofa Hindu and translated. from the 
Marathi, or at least based entirely upon 
Maratha tradition. It seems to have been 
composed about/1770-1780, and is as little 
reliable as the Raigad Life. I have pub- 
lished a complete English translation of it 
in the Modern Review, 1907. 

Grant Dufi’s History came out in 1826. 
The Maratha bakhars that have been com- 
posed or “discovered” since then are either 
modern or forged, and consequently use- 
less. To this class belongs Shivaji Pratap 
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published at Baroda in 1895. The recently ` 
printed Bhonsle Bakhar edited by Mr. 
Patwardhan (1917 is a worthless mass o 
incredible legends, garbled traditions ot 
true incidents, and accounts stolen from 
the earlier and more authentic bakhars but 
expanded and spoiled by the author. “I> 
find in it almost ‘nothing that, was not 
already known. ‘It is full of dates, which 
are often entirely wrong. The writer seems 
to have had-no idea of the Muhammadan 
kingdoms of Shivaji’s times......while there 
is nothing new in the book, its view of men 
and events-isslightly different from the so 
far accepted traditions. The writer is not 
of the Prabhu Chitnis class, who are about 
the only authors so far current.” (Letter 
from Mr. Sardesai.) E E ois wie 
Purushottam’s Sanskrit Shiva-Kavya, 
composed in 1821, is useless as history. 
The second group of historical materials 
in the Marathi language consists of letters 
and official papers. Though a pottion of 
these was used by Grant Duff, yet it is true 
that the entire work of collecting and pub- 
lishing’ these sources has been done after 
his time. Thanks to the tireless dctivity 
and self-sacrifice of a band of Maratha 
scholars, especially D. B. Parasnis, K. N. 
Sane, V. K: Rajwade and V. V.- Khare, 
more than ten thousand Marathi historic- 
al letters have been printed anā” several 
thousands more are awaiting publication. 
Mr. Vishwanath Kashinath Rajwade, in 
particular, has devoted his life and proper- 
ty to this work. He is a poor: man, bút 
his one work in life is to hunt for historie“ 
al documents, secure them (or take copies’ 
of them) regardless of hardship or loss ‘of 
time, and bring them to Poona for study 
and publication. Rao Bahadur Duattatteya 
Balwant Parasnis, after being trained: in 
the- handling. of old documents by a 
worthy master like Justice Ranade, has-for 
many’long years bees spending all his 
money and time in the collection and study 
of historical documents, and his home -at 
Satara‘is sure to be the Mecca -of the stu- 
dent of South Indian history. É ; 
But the Marathi letters bearing .on the 
history of Shivaji do not exceed -35° in 
number, and are included in Rajwade’s 
eighth volume. In addition, his Shivakalin 
Patra Vyavahar and Shivakalin Gharen, (6 
vols.) and Mawjiand Parasnis’s Sanada- 
patrantjl Mahiti (4th section) contain many 
papers of Shivaji’s time, which are almost 
eutirely private legal documents, deeds of 
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gift, plaints, letters of appointment, notes 
of legal decision, etc. They do not help us 
in constructing the political history of 
Shivaji, though they incidentally throw 
light “on- the-sodiety;- administration and 
manners of the age. 

< Acworth and Shaligram’s Powadas or 
Historical Ballads’ of the Marathas 
(second or really third.edition, 1911) mere- 
ly gives the popular tradition about three 
incidents of Shivaji’s lite. 


$ 3. Marathi histories why later 
_ than the 17th century ? 

We thus see that, with the solitary 
“exception ofthe Sabhasad Bakhar, all-the 
Marathi histories of Shivaji were compos- 
ed during the Peshwa period, and not. 
during the rule of the house of Shivaji. 
` The reason is obvious to every student of 
Deccan history. First, before Shiivaji’s 
open assumption of royalty in 1674, the 
Marathas had no kingdom, no royal court, 
no city of refuge exclusively in their hands, 
no Hindu Rajah or noble great enough to 
protect and cherish scholars and writers, 
and very few rich men. In steh a society 
religious poetry, peasants’ songs and 
popular scriptures are the only class of 
literature that can grow. Then, again, 
though the valour and wisdom of Shivaji 
established a Maratha kingdom, gave 
peace and security to the land, made 
provisions for supporting and rewarding 
authors and scholars, yet the Maharashtra 
country enjoyed this happiness for 13 
years only—from Shivaji’s second peace 
with the Mughals ‘to the arrival of 
Aurangzib in“ the Deccan (1668-1681). 
- Then followed thirty years (1681-1711) 
during which the country was ravaged by 
ceaseless war, innumerable men perished 
from the sword or famine, all the Maratha 
cities and forts were captured by. the 
enemy, all their books and official papers . 
were looted or destroyed,their royal family 
was either placed in Mughal captivity or 
forced to be homeless fugitives over the 
face of the land, and-few of the villages 
even escaped sack and burning, by the 
Mughals. Under such circumstances his- 
torical records cannot be preserved, no 
historical work can be composed, by the 
-afflicted people of the land: In 1720 began 
the era of peace and prosperity in Maha- 
rashtra, under the wings of the Peshwas, 
and to this period we owe all our bakkhars 
(except Sabhasad’s), but they cannot 
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claim to be contemporaneous with the 
house of Shivaji. 


$4. Persian materials. r 
We shall next examine the Persian 
materials. The Muhammadan race is very 
fond of- history and their writers pay 
special attention to dates, topography and 


-names of places. 


It is an intell:ctual necessity with their 
historians to construct a skeleton with 
dates (chronological morphology) before 
beginning to write their works, This habit. 
of theirs is of signal use tous in enabling us 
to understand the causes of events through 
a knowledge of their exact sequence. But 
the Hindus are too spiritual, too indifferent 
to the limited world of time. Hence, even 
Persian histories when written by Hindus 
are wofully lacking in dates and often fail 
to present events in the order in which they 
happened. The following are the Persian 
sources for the history of Shivaji : 

(1) A kistory of the first ten years of 
the reign of Ali Adil Shah IL, king of 
Bijapur (1656«1666), by Syed Nurullah. 
(2): Basatin-i-Salatin, 2: complete his- 
tory of Bijapur, “Composed-on the basis of 
earlier and original sources. These two’ 
Books tell us all about the relations be-, 
tween Shiva. and the Bijapur kingdom, ) 
butnothing about tle internal affairs of 
the Marathas. Grant Duft_used them in! 

art. : 
p (3 and 4.) Alamgir-namah and Masir-i- 
Alamgiri, two official histories of the reign 
of Aurangzib. They give us many dates 
and events connected with: the contact 
between'the Mughals and the Marathas. 
They were unknown to Duff. a 

(5). Khafi Khan’s history .was-Grant 
Duffs chief and indeed only: authority for 
Mughal affairs. But Khafi Khan cannot 
be a first-class witness for any event of 
the 17th century, as he compieted his work 
in 1734. What he writes of Shivaji or 
Shambhuji is not based on ‘personal know- 
ledge nor supported by documentary 
evidence ; it is mere hearsay.” Many“of the 
mistakes of Duffare due to Khafi Khan, 
and in one case (i. 217) Duff or his Persian - 
translator mistook the meaning of Khafi 
Khan. 

(6) Bhimsen Burhanpuri, the son of 
Raghunandan, wasa hereditary accounts 
officer of the Mughal army in the Deccan, 
Born twenty-two years after Shivaji, he 
passed his long lifein the. Deccan in close 
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fouti with the Mughal camp and wrote 
his copious memoirs Nuskha-i-Dilkasha 
This work gives us abundant 
ands invaluable information about ‘the 
confliet between: the Mughals and the 
sketches, condition 
many. cases his 
eridence is.as valuable as the reports of 
the “eye-witness” in the present European 
war. For the life of Shivaji there is no 
imore valuable’ material than this. But 
Bhimsen has made many mistakes. about 
cates, and his account of the years 1660- 
1671, being based on stories ‘heard in 
childhood, and recorded in old age, is less 
reliable than -the subsequent parts of the 
took. Grant Duff used the abridged and in- 
correct translation of it published under. the 


Narathas, character 


- title of “The Journal of a Boondela. Officer” 


in’ Jonathan Scott’s History of the Decean 

in 1794. 

(7) ‘The history of Aurangzib wnt 
‘Sy Ishwardas Nagar of. Patan ‘in Gujrat 
:s conteniporary, but useless for Deccan 
affairs: 

(8) Persian letters from’ athe Mughals 
zo thé Maratha kings. Rao Bahadur'D. B. 
Parasnis possesses the copies. of .22) such 
letters made by the Rajah of Satara for 
Srant Duff, and about 6 ‘months ago he 
had occasion'to see their originals too. 
The Marathi versions of some of. these 
have been included in Rajwade: vol. 8, ‘but 
in an incorrect form,.e.g., letters No. 3 and: 
4, in Kajwade are from Prince Murad and 
not from Shah Jahan. As for. the Mughal“ 
Maratha correspondence in Persian. pre- 
served in the RÍA.S. London MS. Khatut-i- 
Shivaji, and in Jai Singh’s ‘secretary's 
letter-book Haft Anjuman, I have publish- 
‘Modern 


bye ase 


Review. " . 
(9) ` This Haft Anjuman is an invalt: 


. able primary source of iñformation about 


the years 1665 and 1666 inthe life +of 
Shivaji, and | have exhausted this mine in 
my articles on Shivaji and Jai Singh 
(Modern Review, 1907) and A chapter 
from the Life of Shivaji i inthe “Bhandarkar 
Commemoration Volume.” [Unknown to 


i~(10) Akibadat siachaePanialla or 
daily news-letters of the incidents in the 
Court of the Mughal emperor (Royal 
Asiatic Society’s MS.). Twenty of these 
sheets give us genuine, fresh and valuable 
information about Shivaji. [Unknown to 


Duff.] 


a 
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„$ 5. Hindi works.. 


Tw6 Hindi works, Bhushan Kavya Ral 
Chhatra-prakash tell us something about 
Shivaji. The latter has a canto describing 
the dialogue between Shivaji and Chhatra 
Sal Bundela who had deserted from the, 
Mughal service intending to jain Shiva; 
but who soon’ came back on being dis- 
appointed’ in his expectations. The poet 
Bhushan was an intolerable flatterer. 
Having been rewarded by Shivaji with 
one lakh of Rapees and- an elephant, the | 
poet showers on-his patron every form of 
praise. This book merely consists of 
metaphors ; Shiva is likened to Mahadey, . 
Vishnu ,Arjan, Bhim, Ramchandra, Krishna, 
the lion, &e., with tiresome reiteration. 
Bhushan- kavya does not supply any, 
material to the historian of Shivaji; on the 
other hand, he alone can really understand, 
and explain Bhushan’s works, who. 
possesses from other sources ‘a detailed 
knowledge of the life of Shivaji, `” 


a 


§ 6. English records. 


We now ‘come to: the, English sources, 
In the 17th, century the English East 
India- Company had factories at - Surat, 
Bombay, Rajapur and Karwar on ‘the 
west coast and Dharamgaon.in Khandesh. 
The records of these ‘factories, now 
preserved in the India- Office, London, 
often tell us about Shivaji and Shambhuji, 
Their chief value lies.in' the absolutely 
accurate dates. they supply for many 
incidents of Maratha or Musliin history. 
But the English news is sometimes’ false. 
“The intelligetce then obtained, by the 
factors, all of which they wrote off just as 
it was received, cannot be relied on; indeed - 
they: frequently. : ‚add, that reports. are so, 
contradictory, they know not what to 
believe.” - (Duff, i. 177 n.) The English 
records are invaluable for throwing -light 
on the following points, in addition to 
dates—(a) Shivaji’s .metcantile, marine 
and navy, sea-fights, and. relations with 
the Powers of the Bombay. coast, (b), his. 
loot of Surat, the constant panic in that 


. port and the decline of its trade and re- 


venue, (c) the exfension of Maratha power 4 
in Konkan and Kanara, (d) descriptions 
of Shivaji and his court by English eye- 
witnesses, (e) detailed account of his 
grand coronation in 1674, and (f) the-con- 
dition of the country. 

These India Office papers fall into three 








«of the contents. 
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series; (i) O. C. or Original Correspon- 
dence,—letters from Surat or Bombay to. 


England, and letters between Surat or’ 


Bombay and the subordinate factories. 
There is a catalogue of these, giving writer, 
place and date, .but very little, indication 
In most cases there isa 
volume tor every year. i i 

' (ii) F. R. or Factory Records, —divided 
under the heads of the principal factories, 
and consisting. of (a) consultations at the 
tactories, and -(b) copies of letters. received 
and despatched by them. In some cases 
the letters are duplicates of those found in 
the O. C. There are about 80 unindexed 
volumes covering the period 1660-1689." 
There are noSurat Consultations for 1636-° 
1660, 1664; 1667-68, '71, '73, 75-76, 78; 
80-81, 84-96. eds aah 
.- [After 1683 the English records, both 
O. C. and Bombay Consultations, are very 
scanty.] . 

< (iti) Dutch Records, i.e., records of the 
Dutch factories in India, 1659-1670, seven 
volumes’translated into English, and 1670- 
1689 thirteen volumes in Dutch. They are 
rather..disappoiating,' and supply hardly 
any information. of value concerning 
Shivaji, éxcept an independent account of 
the second loot of Surat and-another’ of 
Shivaji’s enthronement. The-volumes from 
1670 contain scarcely any remarks on 
affairs in Western India. ; I 
. In addition, there are the copious ex- 
tracts from: contemporary. documents 
made by ‘the historian Orme and ‘partly 
used in this Fragments. In several cases 
the originals of these have disappeared. 


, (See S. C. Hill's’ Catalogue of the Orme - 


Collection at the India Office.) 

At a cost of £30:I have secured extracts 
from:the India Office records ofiall passages 
referring to Shivaji and Shambhuiji. : - : 

§.7.. Correct chronology of Shivaji. 

On basis of the above four. classes of 
original sources a correct chronology of 
Shivaji’s career can be framed, and I- here 
give the main points of it, ne 

1627. Shivaji born. . >: 

1646-56. Shivaji stealthily seizes the 
Bijapuri forts in Konkan. 


1657. First conflict and peace with the 
Mughals. [See my History of Aurangzib, 
1. 280-5.]. ` 


1659. Shivaji slays Afzal Khan, fights 
the Bijapuris, temporarily seizes Rajapur. 
. 1660, Simultaneously attacked by 
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„Shaista Xhan from the north and the 


Bijapuris from thesouth (April—August).— 
Shaista Khan captures Chakan, 15 August, 
[not late in 1662 as Duff says].—Bijupucis 
capture Panhala, 25 August 1660. 
C. 3 April 1663. Shivaji makes night- 
attack on Shaista Khan at Puna. ` 
6-10 January 1664. First-loot of Surat. 
1665. War with Jai Singh (March~ 
June). freaty of Purandar, 13 June. 
ecember 1665—March 1666. Shiva, as 
a vassal of the Mughals, assists Jai Singh 
in the invasion of Bijapur. 
12 May, 1666. Shiva’s audience with 
Aurangzib at Agra. : 
19 August, 1666. Shiva’s flight from 
Agra ; returns to Rajgad in December. 
- January, 1657—February, 1668. Shiva 


' remains quiet at home, without making 


peace witu but also without giving pro- 
Mughals, and abstains 
from invading Bijapur territory. [Duff, i. 
‘217 wrong.].. . ; 

: 9 March 1668. Shiva makes peace with 
the Mughals:through . Prince Muazzam, 
and remains quiet. ce 2 

(January, 1670. War with Mughals re- 
newed; Shiva recovers most of the forts, 
ceded by him in 1665. 

2-5 October 1610. Second loot of Surat. 
:C, 3-8 January 1671.. Shivaji captures 
Salhir. : : i 
December 1671. He defeats Dilir Khan’s 
attempt to. recover’ Salhir andi captures 
many Mughal officers at battle of Salhir. 
January, 1672. Shiva captures Mulhir. 

‘June 1672. Moro Panth conquers 
Ramnagar and. the Koli States south of 
Surat. "ye ee Pelee d 
June 1673. Bijapuri generals successfully 
keep Shiva cut of Kanara coast district. 

16 Sep. 1673. Shiva gets Satara fort, . 
Dec. 73—Mar ‘74. War with Bijapur. 
Pratap Rao, c-in-c., ~ killed, Hansaji 
Mohite succeeds... Ps aed 
6 June 1674. Grand:coronation of Shivaji 
at- Raigad. Treaty with the ‘English 


Paras) 


1675. Shiva conquers Kanara and 
Karwar. . Makes peace with Bijapur. 

1677-78. Invades the Karnatak, - 

Oct. 1678. Mughal. attack on Bijapur, 
Shiva aids Adil Shah, butis suspected and- 
sent back. >. 

‘Oct. 1679: Mughal siege of Bijapur. 
Shiva.gives effectual aid to the city and 
raises the siege. - 

5 April 1680. Death of Shivaji. 
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$8: The Keynote.of Deccan history. 


Jn order to know the true history of the 
rise of Shivaji, the chief incidents of his 
career, their: causes and accompanying 
circumstances, we ought to have a detailed 
knowledge of the inner history of the three 
Muhammadan Powers: of the» Deccan in 
that age. Otherwise we cannot under- 
stand‘why he failed in such a year and 
-why he easily triumphed in another. At 
the time of the rise of Shivaji; dissolution 
had already set ‘in in the Adil Shahi 
monarchy; nobody at the capital cared 
to think what was happening in the far-off 
frontier province of Konkan and what 
dangerous power was being born there. 
Thereafter, from Aurangzib’s accession 
(1657) to his annexation of Bijapur and 
Golkonda, thirty years later, there was 
constant friction between the Mughals 
and thé two Deccani Musalman kingdoms,,. 
and only twice did the Sultan .of Bijapur 
` join the Mughals in the attempt to crush 
Shivaji, arid on both these-occasions (1660 
and 1665), the Maratha chief was driven 
‘to an extremity. But Adil Shah and 
Qutb Shah could never forget. that the 
secret and unchanging policy of the 
Mughal government-was to absorb their 
kingdoms ; they knew that Shiva alone 
had never been vanquished by the imperial 
arms, and.that Shiva alone could defend 
them from Mughal invasion. Therefore, 
though Shiva was a -rebel ‘subject and 
usurper of Bijapuri dominion, yet the 
‘Sultan’of Bijapur maintained a secret 
alliance with him from 1662. It is true 
that in 1664, 1666, 1673 and 1674, Shivaji’ 
was attacked by some Bijapuri generals in 
defence of their fiefs, but the whole force 
of the Bijapuri State was. never directed 
against Shiva. after 1662. This secret 
understanding between Adil Shah and 
Shivaji was well known to the English 
merchants of Rajapur and: Bombay and 
the English doctor Fryer, and was plainly 
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_ Bijapur. Court. Prince 


suspected by Aurangzib. The Bijapur his- | 


. torian in his Basatin frankly admits the 
alliance between Adil Shah and Shambhuji. 
As for Golkonda, its Hindú wazir Madanna 
Pandit made a defensive treaty. with 
Shiva and Shambhu, paying them an 
annual subsidy of 43 lakhs of Rupees. 
Besides this conflict between the 
Mughals and the Deccani Shia States, there 
were domestic quarrels in the camp of the 
Mughal viceroy of the Deccan and in the 
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Muazzam (who 
was viceroy of the Deccan for 11 years) 
was at daggers drawn with his chief. 
general Dilir Khan. The next subahdar, 
Bahadur Khan, espoused the cause of the 
‘Deceani” party at the Bijapur court, 


while his lieutenant Dilir Khan became the ps 


warm partisan of their rivals and mortal’ 
enemies, the Afghan party in the Adil 
Shahi State. 

During the last 16 years of Shivaji’s life 
the Bijapur kingdom rapidly hastened to 
a decline’ and fall. The Sultan was a 
drunkard or an infant, in either case a 


‘puppet in the hands of his wazir. The 


queen-mother was a woman of depraved’ 
character.. The generals were selfishly 
bent on.raising their viceroyalties into 
independent kingdoms. The streets of the 
capital tan blood to decidé the question 
as to which minister should be wazir and. 
keeper of the shadowy impotent king. 
In the words of the Bijapur ‘historian, 
“At that time no man from the king to the 
peasant ate his bread in peace ‘in the day» 
time ; no man trom noble to beggar coiild 
sleepin security at night.’ The ‘mutual 
conflict and internal weakness of the three 
Muslim Powers of the Deccan were the 
contributory causes of the rise of Shivaji. 


. § 9. The True Greatness of Shivaji.” . 
_ But Shivaji’s success sprang from a 
higher cause than the weakness of his 
opponents. I regard him'as the last great 
constructive genius and nation-builder 


that the Hindu race has produced. Acom- 4 


parison with Ranjit-Singh will prove it. 
Shivaji’s administrative system and 
revenue arrangements were a marvel for 
the age and greatly :contributed to the 
prosperity: and.happiness of his subjects. 


(It was only their decay and change in the - 


Peshwa period that brought suffering and 
corruption into Maharashtra.) The Sikh 
administration was admittedly their weak- 
est point, and it was only in the districts 
governed by foreigners like M. Veritura or 
Avitabile that order and prosperity were 
found. Shivaji’s system was his own crea- 
tion, and he took no foreign aid in his 
administration. 


So, ‘too, Ranjit’s army ‘ 


was drilled and commanded by Frenchmen; . 


Shivaji’s by himself. What Shivaji built 
up lasted long; his institutions were looked 
up to with admiration and emulationa 
century afterwards even in the palmy days 
of the Peshwas’ rule, The Sikh institutions 
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tumbled down in one generation and no- 
body regretted their fall. eas 
Shivaji was illiterate ; he learnt nothing 


from books. He built up his kingdom and. 


government before visiting any Court, civi- 
lised city, or organised camp. He received 
_no help or counsel from any experienced: 
‘~minister or general.* But his native genius, 
alone-and unaided, enabled him:to found a 


compact kingdom, an inviticible army, and. 


a grand. beneficent system! of administra. 
tion. l i 


nation. 


like the Mtighal empire, Bijapur, Portu- 


gúese India-and the Abyssinians: of Jinjerä. ` 


No other Hindu has shown such capacity 


in historic times. The materialistic Mar-- 
atha authors of the bakhars have ‘given uş- 


a list of Shivaji’s legacy,—so many. ele- 
phants, horses, soldiers, slaves, jewels, gold 
and silver, and even spices and raisins ! 
But they have not mentioned Shivaji’s 
greatest gift to posterity, viz., the new life 
of the Maratha race. i aan 

~ Before he came, the Marathas were mere 
hirelings,. mere servants of aliens. They 
served the State, but had no lot. or part in. 
its management; ‘they shed their lifeblood 
in the army, but were denied any share in’ 
the conduct of war or peace. They were 
always subordinates, never leaders. 


* His early'tutor, Dadaji Kond Dev, was a Brah- 
man well versed in the Shastras and estate manage- 
ment. He could only teach Shivaji how to be a good 
revenue collector or accountant. 
tions, civil and military, could not haye been inspired 
by Dadaji. 
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Shivaji: was the first to challeng> 
Bijapur and Delhi and thus teach his coun- 
trymen that it was possible for them to be 
independent leaders in war.Thén, he found 
ed a State and taught his people. that they 
were capable of administering a:kingdom 
in allits departments. He has proved by 
his example that the Hindu race can build 
a nation, -found.a State, defeat enemies: 
they can conduct their own defence.; they 
can protect and promote literature and art, 


; ; : commerce and industry; they can maintain 
Before his rise, the Maratha race was - 
scattered like atoms through many Deccańi | 
kingdoms. He welded them into a. mighty 
And he achieved this in, the teeth 
of the opposition of four mighty Powers. 


navies and ocean-trading fleets of their 
own and conduct naval battles on equal 
terms with foreigners. 

_ He has proved that the Hindu race can 
still produce not only majmuadars (non- 
commissioned officers) and chitnises (clerks), 
but also rulers of men, diplomatists, gene- 
rals arid ministers, and even a Chhatrapati 
king. The Emperor Jahangir cut the 
Akshay Bat tree of Allahabad down to its 
roots and hammered a red-hot iron caul- 
dron on to its stump. He flattered himself 
that he had killed it. Butlo! ina year 
the tree began to grow again .and ~pushed 


. the iron obstruction to its growth aside ! 


Shivaji has shown that the tree of Hin- 
duism is not really dead, that it can rise 
from beneath the seemingly crushing load 
of centuries of political bondage, exclusion 
from administration, and legal repression ; 
it can put forth new leaves and branches ; 
it can again lift up its head to the skies. 

-It is because the life of Shivaji furnishes 
an actual demonstration’ of this truth, 
that we love'to honour his memory and to 
study his history. o 


JADUNATH SARKAR. 


«...° INDIAN PERIODICALS 


In the February nuthber of Arya Auro- 
bindo Ghose follows up his dissertations 
on poetry by yet another -ably-written 
article dealing with the 


Rhythm and Movement of Poetry. | 
“A highest intensity of rhythmic move- 
mént, a highest intensity of verbal form 
538—9 


y 


and thought substance, of style, and a 
highest intensity of the soul’s vision of 
truth—all great poetry comes about bya 
unison of these three elements,” so says the 
learned writer. l . e 

Metre, by which we mean a fixed and balanced 
system of the measures of sound, matra, is not only 
the traditional, but also surely the right physical 
hasis for the poetic movement. A recent modern ten- 


i 
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see ee which has given us the poetrý of Wbit- Life in the Hoysala Period: ° 
mau and Carpenter and the experimentalists in vers ; : sida are. Ein bss 
libre in Brave aad {taly,—denies this tradition.and . Au article of absorbing interest, under 


sets aside metre as a limiting bondage, perhaps evena the above title, has been contributed ‘to 


frivclous artificiality or a falsification of true, free and the Quarterly Journal ofthe Mythic Society’ 
natural poetic rhythm. . at is, it seems to me, a- < sts on Pa a 
pcirt of. view which cannot eventually prevail, be- by S. Srikantaiya. We cull short extracts 


cause it does not deserve to prevail. It certainly: cau-, from it, 


not triamph, unless it justifies itself by supreme rhyth- - Mri Wo Gave, ` te 
mical achievemerits beside which the highest work-of’' Fe dene sea Hoş i ; th “head 
the zreat masters of poetic harmony in-the past shall’ _, The king in Hoysala times was the supreme hea 
sinz.into a clear inferiority. . ~~ ofthe State in all. matters,- religious’ and pohtical., 


There is perhaps a truth inthe Vedic idea that the The country was divided into cighteen divisions, af 
Spirit of eatin framed all the movements of the tHe head of each of which ee a viceroy or Povos. 
world by chhandas, in certain fixed rhythms of ‘the’ Generally, he was either the PrO ares Droe Pe 
formative word, and it is'because- they are faithfulto’ Sala feudatory ‘owing’ fealty tọ the sovereign. . 
the cosmic metres that the basic world-moyements. Every accession of territory,consequent nppp conquest, 
unzhangingly endure. A balanced harmony maintain». the subdued province was absorbed into the P a 
ed by a system of subtle recurrences is the foundatiońú otherwise yndérgoing little change. See the 
of immortality in created things, and metrical inove- ~ country was‘even handed back:to its original owner, 
mezt isisimply creative sound grown conscious of this ‘bo theticeforth became a vassal of the Hoysala. 
secret of its.own powers. Poey. ee pee The king was associated in the, government -of the 

Seneral consent,seems indeed to have sanctioned country with a Sarvadhikari or prime minister, and, 
the name of poetry for any kind of effective language O" occasions the Yuvaraja or crown prince served on 
set iù a vigorous or’ catching metrical forni, ‘ Never- the council’ There were, besides, four other ministers 
tkeless, mere force of language'tacked'on.to the trick 7 Mihamandalesvaras and these five together con- 
of the metrical béat does not answer the higher des- stituted the Panchapradhanis and were invariably 
cription of poetry; ùt may’. have the form or its hereditary nobles of rank and dignity. , 
shadow, it has not the essence. a ee re ae _ Among the secretariat officers was a chief secretary 

Poets of considerable power, sonieties. the great. to'whom the king’s: orders: were transmitted by. a 

soe : mies “Ty $- the great- Huzur, or royal. secretary, who communicated them 
es, ate satisfied ordinarily with a set harmony ora tò the revenue officers to be carried out. These latter | 
vez melody,-whichis very satisfying: to the outward’ then assembled the revenue accouftants, who made 
car and carries the aesthetic sense::along with itina entries in’ their: revenue registers according’ to their 
sart z sven, indiatinctiva. pleasure, Moan into this orders ` š pea, Tedis: 
mould of easy melody ‘or harmony they throw their ~.. EF f ; - 
tegming rate imagination without Eaa ATS or Mesy ASSESSMENT: eu ee if ; 
check, without any need of an intenser heightening, a - As regards assessment, Sala is said to have colléct- 
deeper‘appeal. It-is beautiful poetry.; it satisfies the ed fan the villagers one fanam (4 annas 8 pies) for 
aesthetic sēnse, -the imagination , and. the, eat; but every Kandy of grain raised by them. From the reign 
ttere'tle charm ends. Once we have heard its rhythm of Vishnu Vardhana, each cultivator paid one kala or 
we have nothing new to expect,’ no. surprisé forthe ploughshare to the king. It is supposed-‘to have been 
inner ear, no danger of the soul: being suddenly seized thrown into a well and turned into gold. Probably 
end carried away into unknown ‘depths. >It is sure of a kala was a pole, eighteen lengths'of.a rod, it is said, 
b-ing floated, along evenly as if upon a flowingstream. and was the measure of a piece of land, forming the 
Oxsometimes it is not.so much `a flowing Stream assa standard for all assessment, Under Vijayanagar kings 
steady march of other even movement : this comes a pagoda had.to be paid for every ploughshare by 4 
Gitenest in poets who appeal more to thethought „way of assessment. - Onc-fifth of the: produce of the 
taan to the ear ; they are concerned chiefiy with the forest tracts and-of lands on which dry crops were - 
taing'they havé to say and satisfied to have found raised, anda third of the. produce:of lands below a 
an adeguate. Fayemi mould into which they can tank on which paddy was grown, was levied. © .; 
trow it without any further preoccupation. _ j . ; p 

Prose-rhythm aims characteristically at a general er ` Houses 
tarmony in which the parts are subdued to get the A particular kind of fine was called Hodake, by 
fone of a total effect ; even the sounds which give the means of which a person could purchase a village for 
support or the relief, yet to a great extent seem tobe a public purpose on payment of a certain sum of 
trying to efface themselves in order not to disturb by money, both transactions being entered in the eigh- 
z too striking particular effect the general harmony teen registers of the king. We get a glimpse of some 
which is the whole aim: Poetry on the contrary Other taxes from a grant of Vinayaditya If. to Rishi- 

- makes much ofits beats and measures;‘it seeks for a . Balli, which were the following:—House tax, marriage 
~ery definite and insistent rhythm:_-But still, where - tax, urtuttige, tande, suranda, kavarte, sese, Osage, 
the greater rhythmical intensities are not pursued, it manakere, kuta, kakandi, soldiet’s tax (bira vana), 
is only.gome. total effect that -predominates andthe hammer tax (kodati vana), scissor’s tax (kattari 
-est ig subdued to it.. But in. these ‘highest, intensest “V4%2), anvil tax (adekale vana),. hadavaleya, ‘hadiya- 
thythms every sound is made the most of, whetherin 742,’potter’s: tax (kumbar vitti) and blacksmith’s 4 

fs Suppression’ or‘in its swelling expansion, its ndrrow: tax (kammar vitti). bP ds . 
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Jess or its open wideñess, in order to get in the comi- 

bined effect something which the ordinary flow of Customs. 

poetry: cannot give us. ae A chief customs officer under’ the direct_control of 
E $ D ; the prime minister was assisted in his duties by an 

See Ni ER R oe $ a ‘agent. The customs duties were levied on -wholesale 


i 2 paii c articles and on retail ques, They were ‘perjjunkas jn 
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the former and kirkula’s in the latter case.. Au elabo- . 
rate form known as Vaddaravula';was adopted for., 
levying it, and there were forty-two thauas to_discri- 
minate which should be levied, and which should be 
allowed free. : i 


PUBLIC WORKS. 


The department of the greatest aetivity’in the 
period was that of public works. It was next in im- 
portance to the department of war. Most influential 
and important ministers held this portfolio. 4 Erection 
of dams to rivers, opening of channels for irrigation, 
and construction of tanks and wells were well known. 


WAR. G - 


The army constituted -an efficient” fighting force. 
Bravery and military skill were duly rewarded as so 
many virakals and mastikals ?strewn throughout: 
the Hoysala country amply show. ` wee a” 


` CRIMINAL Justice., = : : 
The department of public justice was presided over’ 
by the king who, with the hélp of his five fiinistérs, ` 
decided important disputes as a final court of appeal. 
It is said that it was only a rough and ready method 
of meting out justice that had been devised. Trial 
by ordeal governed several disputes, The “guru arbi- 
trated in a large ‘number of cases. The earliest 
method of-dispensisg criminal justice is supposed to 
have consisted in the accused's swearing in the pre- 
sence of the God with ‘the consecrated food. If the < 
accused was guilty, the food would choke him on his 
partaking of it. Another common practice was the ^ 
ordeal of grasping a red-hot iron bar before the 
Hoysalesvara. A third ‘kind was’ that of plunging” 
the hand into boiling ghee after taking the oath as 
before. When deaths occurred by drowning or hang- 
ing, and when widows became pregnant, the offences ` 
were supposed to be against the public and not 
against the sovereign ; therefore the inquiries were 
conducted by the community. On the other_ hand, ` 
in cases of theft and adultery, where offences were 


` against the individual, the State stepped in and the 


` joining villages were very common and always led to ` 


palace held ‘the inquiry in the interests of the safety 
of the individual. Boundary disputes between ad- > 


cattle raids and petty fights. 


PETITION OF RIGET. 


The people had to ‘petition the king for remission 
of taxes or redress of grievances, and they were duly. 
attended tø by the minister deputed for the purpose. 

Transfer of land to fa sacred cause was generally 
made by washing the feet of the priest. This practice 
is not in vogue now. i 


MINES. 


There was. a mining department with the superin-. 
tendent of mines at its head. 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. - 


- Great prominence was attached to municipal self- 
government. It is said—‘the interior constitution. 
and condition of each separate township remains un-' 
changed ; no revolution affect it ; no conquest reaches 
it.’ i : 

. Whenever a grant was given to a ‘village, the 
officers.and Gavudas of the village had to see that the 
grants were properly administered. A Pattanasvami, 
or town-mayor, bad generally the right.of precedence, 
and he represented the chief grievances of the people 
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to the ruling power and obtained redress. He was 
usually a prominent merchant of the town. It was. 
open to the villagers to form themselves into a town 
under certain conditions, 

COMMERCE, 

Commerce was carried on by merchant princes as 
ït were. Setti was apparently an office to look after 
the trade and interest of the foreigners entrusted to 
a person’ amongst themselves. Trade was not ptrely 
local. Maleyala merchants had migrated and setiled 
in the courtry. The influence of the mercantile cow- 
munity was very great. A merchant who was 
specially skilled in testing all manner of precious 
stones was so liked by the king that he was entru tel 
with a dcmestic mission to a foreign potentat: in 
which he was successful. There were also Brahman 
merchants, one of whom imported horses, elephants 
and pearls in ships by sea’and sold them to the kia'gs. 
Another merchant. transported goods from the cast 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, ; 

Io the domain’ of medicine, there were army 
doctors. Belgami had three medical dispensaries in 
1158. Kodiyamatha was intended for the treatment 
of, destitute sick persons. Ayurveda was taught in 
the universities. | ' 


_.., SANITATION. | 
Nor were priuciples of sanitation neglected. 


< 


Muzral. 


‘There was a- blending of the departments of 
Muzrai, education and public works, so far as temple 
buildiag was concerned, It wasin temples that in- 
struction was.largely imparted, riligious as well as 
secular, for the maintenance of which large grants 
were made: The temples, besides being most exquisite 
pieces of workmanship, give us an insight into the 


` public life of the times by means of the inscriptions 


and copperplate grants that they contain. 
' "" BANKING. 

They also served the people as banks. 

i SS PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

Brahmacharis resorted to the garukula, or hermit- 
age of the Rishi or sage, where they lived from twelve 
to sixteen or even. forty-eight. years until their train- 
ing was complete. They lived on the premises, main- 


taining themselves by alms and performing the work 
entrusted ta them, by the guru; An ancient university 


' in South India was of three kinds. An agrahara v'as 


given for the acquisition of merit and for the promo- 
tion of education and learning ; it was generally a 
whole yillage with the grant of its revenue for their 
maintenance. The Brahmans controlled and ad- 
ministered the village: Unlike the Agraharas, Brab- 
mapuris were simply settlements,of Brahmans in 
towns for promoting learniug, and the Brahmans kad 
yritties for their maintenance. The more numercus 
cetitres of instruction were the mathas and temr!es 
existing in all parts of the country The mathas were 
a kind, of residential colleges, where the stude=ts 
lived aud received instruction, religious and secular. 
In some temples.the students: of the village were ed 
and educated. Government grants were. given to 
defray the expenditure incurred, a 


LANGUAGE. 


The court language was Kannada in the western 
portion of the empire, Tamil being used in the eastern, 
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The kings used Tawil-in the Bangalore district and ini: 


the south for issuing ‘orders as attested by the in- 
scription. i 


Coins. 
There are some gold coins being identified from the 


Hoysala emblems which they contain, and the legend . 


of Sri Nolambavadigonda on the reverse in old 
Kannada characters where the coins belong ` to 
Vishnu. The supposed copper coins of this’ period 
probably belong to the Tiger of Mysore, Tippu. 


SCULPTURE, 


Carving in „Stone which must have been done by 
a higher quality of steel attained to. marvellous 
perfection and the palm in architecture must be given 


to the Hoysalas. The emblem of Sala and the tiger’ 


is ‘a fine example of free standing sculpture’. This 
is placed in a most prominent portion ‘in front of 
the Hoysala temples. ‘Sala on one knee, guarding 


himself with a shield and plunging a dagger into’ 


a ferocious tiger. of mythological breed, which is 
springing upon him’ is an example of exquisite 
workmanship. ‘But the most intricate and astonish- 
ing carving is that employed in the decoration of 
the "Hoysala temples, and in the ceilings of small. 
domes or cupolas of their interior. It is : executed 
in a pot-stone of creamy colour, which can be polished 
till it resembles marble; soft when quarried, but 


hardening rapidly on exposure to the air!’ A bracelet 


in the hand ofa figure can be moved. The life-sized 
fly in the Belur temple is surpassed in execution by 
the elephant in the southern face of the Halebid 
temple, which is not bigger than a bean.’ 


ae LITERATURE, 


The first Kannada work of any: importance “is. 
astrology. - 


‘Jataka-Tilaka”, a ‘poetical work on 
written in 1049 A.D., by a Jain Siddhacharya in the 
time of Ahavamalla, and Aryabhatta is mentioned 
as his predecessor in this work. -There are chapters 
in it devoted to the construction of astronomical 
instruments, 

Next comes Nayasena (1112), author of “Dharma- 
mitra” and after him Rajaditya (1120), famous for 
his mathematieal knowledge. He is also known as 
Rajavarma, Bhaskara and the like. i Haoi 

Nemichandra (1170) wrote a famous romance 
“L:lavathi” and ‘‘Neminathapurana”, being known 

“as Neminatha on account of the latter; Ridrabhatta 

was the most important Brahman poet of the 
century. Ballala l's minister, Chandramauli, was 
his patron. His chief work “Jagannathavijaya”, 
written in eighteen chapters in champu, narrates'_the 
story in the “Vishnupurana”’ from: the birth of 
Krishna to the war with Banasura. . 


Harihara (1165) was the foremost in importance 


of the Lingayat group. He was the author of “Girija- 
kalyana”, “Sivaganadaragale”, ‘‘Pdmpasataka” and 
others. : 

His contemporary Raghavanka was an’ equally 
great, if not a greater, poet, and author of “Haris- 
chandrakavya”, “Somanathacharitre”’, “Siddharama- 
putrana”, “Hariharamahatmya”, ‘Vivesvaracharitre”, 
and “Sambhucharitre’. Raghavanka once provoked 


his uncle Harihara so much that the latter knocked 
five of his teeth out, but afterwards restored them 
after five works were written in recompense. 

Another contemporary Kereya Padmarasa (1165) 
belonged to ihe purple, in that his great-grandfather 
was a petty chieftain in the Karnata country. As an 
irrigation minister, he had great influence with the 
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king. ` As a man of letters, he defeated several eminent; 


poets in literary discussions. 5 


Socray LiFe. 


Men wore a waist cloth and left their breasts 
unprotected, but, of course, the full form of dressing 
was not unknown. Boots and shoes were in use. 
Men wore no ornaments; these were reserved for 
women. Of course, high degree formed an exception. 
Men wore their hair tied up in a knot behind. Women 
wore sadies and covered their breasts with bodices 
much as they do at the present day. Dancing girls 
wore breeches. Some women also wore sandals for 
* the feet. They wore large ear-rings for the ear, and 
‘all parts of the body wére bedecked with jewelry. 
Children below five were completely undressed justas 
nowadays in most village households. They were 
. carried on the hips.by women. | 

Two-wheeled carts, made of. plain,, solid wheels 
were used. Spring carts and spdked wheels were 
also known. Kings naturally used springed four- 
wheeled carts. The wheels were lower than the body, 
and, each wheel had a separate axle. . , 


4 


+ Sporn, 


oa 


Wrestling wis a common game as well as hunting. 


Wrestling -matches were witnessed by kings and 
queens. Dancing girls exhibited Kolatam on occa- 
sions to the assembled, multitude. Guns were in use, 
and a figureis shown as shooting with guns. Wea- 


pons of foot-soldiers were mostly bows and arrows, . 
though fire-arms were used by the, Suena invaders. , 
Swords were generally rude, and a sharp, shining . 


sword is seen in the Hoysalesvara.temple at Halebid. 


head of the warrior.and long boots defended his 
E A large steel network protected the horse. 
They largely dismounted to fight, though some fought 
-, on horseback with lances. Saddle cloth was in- 

dispensable, and stirrups were not unknown, The 
_ horsemen wore breast-plates. ; 


SACRIFICE. 1 


‘In war when victory hung in the balance, it was | 


usual for the'commauder of the forces to call for same 
famous champion to ledd a forlorn hope and devote 
his life to gain the day. It was considered a mark of 
very high regard.and great honour to be selected for 
such a task. Such a thing was generally entrusted 
and confirmed with the presentation of a betel leaf to 
the champion by the thief in person from his own 
hand. The family of the fallen man was granted some 
land rent-free. When a warrior thus fellin battle and 
attained the world of the gods, a virakal was erected 
to the memory of the deceased hero. Invariably his 
wife committed suicide on the death of her lord asa 
mark of her unshaken fidelity to him and union with 
: him as a mahasati, and the stone erected to her 
memory was known as a mastikal. + Te 


GARUDAS. 


The life-guards of the kings.were known as Garu- 
das. They vowed to live and die with tbe~king and 


committed suicide on his death. The idea was that . 


they considered themselves to be in no way inferior to 
’ Garuda (the vehicle god of Vishnu) in their devotion 
to their masters and, therefore, naturally ended their 
lives with them. : Gs. - 
‘SIDITALEGODU’ OR OFFERING OF THE SPRINGING 
i Hegan. > 


OF the other kinds of self-sacrifice the practice of 
siditalegodu or offering of the springing head deserves 





. > The hair twisted into.,a knot was a covering for the; 
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itiention. The process of these decapitations was as 
follows :—~‘The votary was sedated close to an elastic 
rod or pole fixed in the ground behind. This was: 
forcibly bent down over the head of the victim and 
the hook at the end made fast to the top-knot of hair. 
On being severed from the body, the head flew up, 
carried with the rebound of the rod released from its 
tension.’ 

< 

‘SALLEKHANA.’ 

The Jains resorted to a peculiar mode of self-des- 
truction tousistently with their chief tenet. It was 
death by starvation or sallekhana. For days on end 
without food or water, men and women ‘devoted 
themselves to the contemplation of the divinity till 
death was brought about. 


DECORATIONS AND TITLES. 


Decorations and=titles were awarded to celebrated 
men in all departments of life, and military distinc: 
tions were also well known, Patta or dignity was a 
golden. band which was worn as a symbol of royalty 
on the forehead. It was also bestowed upon distin- 
guished persons as a maik of royal favour’ like the 
Order of the Garter. 


“NuzzeR’., : 
Nuzzer or the practice of touching and remitting 


offerings was known in connection with dues which 
the Brahmans had to pay to the State. 


RoyaL Haren. 


Kings had extensive domestic concerns. The 
strength of the royal harem cannot be exactly made 
out, Itis known however that Narasimha, who later 
in his days lapsed into a voluptuary, had 384 well- 
born women in his female apartments. 


CONDITIONS OF LABOUR. 


Labour was, ‘paid for as a daily wage. For the 
architects of the temple, payment was made on the 
following scale :—Where the figures were cut, the 
wage formed the weight in copper of the broken pieces 
that were separated from the figure. Where the 
several limbs of the body were separated in bold and 
prominent relief, the weight of the removed little 
pieces was paid in equal quantity of silver, and where 
jewels and such other highly delicate and finished 
work was done, the falling powders were weighed 
and paid for in gold of the same weight. 


FAMINES. 


Famines and scarcity of water for drinking and 
irrigation purposes were not unknown. In spite of 
frequent famines the country grew prosperous as 
attested by the numerous tanks and temples con- 
structed in the period. ‘The Brahmans were versed in 
the Vedas, the guards were brave, the fourth caste of 
unshaken speech, the women beautiful, the labourers 
submissive, the temples ornaments to the world, the 
tanks deep and wide, the woods full of fruit, the gar- 

. dens full of flowers. Towns in the Hoysala country 
were surrounded with gardens, tanks filled with lotus 
were formed in their vicinity, groves were planted 
from yojana to yojana (nine miles) for travellers to 
test in.’ The people were ‘hospitable to strangers, of 
one speech, prudent, following dharma, full of ex- 
cellent poets, very honourable, religious, generous, 
liberal, learned and free from deceit.’ 


eee 





“as certain 


--: Dancing in India 
forms the theme of a short but readable 
article contributed to Hast and West by 
T. S. Venkatarama Aiyer. Says he: 


Dancing as practised in India is an old-world insti- 
tution, Even among the earliesc Aryans the art 
seems to have reached perfection, it was in vogue as a 
delightiul pastime; and.iu the Rig Veda we read cf 
the admirable performances of dancing women clad ia 
robes “pretty as paradise to look on.” In the epic 
period too, the hold of this form of amusement over 
tke people did not slacken. In king’s palaces there 
were spacious theatres set apart for dancing, where 
the high-bora ladies met and amused themselves. 
Again, we kavd the picture of Brihaspati’s son in the 
Mahabharata, entertaining his ‘preceptor’s daughte 
with music and dancing. Disguised as Brihannala. 
Arjuna undertook to instruct the princess of Virata 
desa in the arts’ of melody and motion. Long afte 
the heroic age in the ascetic times of Buddhism dan 
cing as an art did not lose its: popularity. The 
‘Lasya’ form of dance perhaps suifered, but the dancc 
of devotees absorbed in religious ecstacy met with thc 
approval of the Buddhists, as it did not clash witk 
their idea of ecstasy as a means for attaining Nirvana. 
Coming to more recent times, the days of Shivaji, the 
frenzied danze that. frequently accompanied thc 
‘Katha’ performances in his mountain fortress fired 
the ardour of the young Maharat<a, and they rushed 
on to battle with the magic of the dance implanted ic 
their breasts. Thus has dancing in its many phases 
exercised’a sway over the people. 

As an art and ‘science dancing has been classified 
in the Vishnu Purana under the category of Ghan- 
dharva Veda, of which the inspired sage Bharata 
was the instructor, though not the actual founder, 
legends seem to suggest. ‘The name 
Bharata is suggestive of dancing as a harmonious 
blend of motion, melody and measure. In his days, 
the ancient Indian dancing had a renascence, the 
technique of the art: was subjected to a critical 
scrutiny and improved'upon, the old principles were 
thoroughly overhauled,and to a great extent were 
reformulated and reorganized,’ the alliance between 
music and dancing was strengthened and another 
attempt at perfection in dance and music completed. 
Dancing has ever since gone by the name of Bharata- 
natya. Natya was a dance combined with gesti- 
culation and speech which gradrally paved the way 
for the introduction of the drama. Lasya is purely 
feminine dance. For training up young persons ade- 
quately in the various branches as classified by 
Bharata, Natanasalas or schools of art for the study 
of dancing were in existence under the patronage 
of the State. In Kautilya’s Artm#asastra it is laid 
down that instructors in fine arts such as dancing 
and singing should be endowed with maintenance 
from the State. Evidently this speaks of the status 
of dancing in ancient India. 

Under a variety of names as Nataraja, Mahanata 
and the like,. Siva is glorified as the greatest of 


, dancers, the master of the Thandava fashion, fabled 


to have been introduced when the nymphs and spirits 
of Indra’s heaven exhibited their performances before 
the gods. n 7 ‘ 


' Educational Waste 
is the name of an article from the pen of 
Sir G. W. Kekewich which appears in the 


t 
. 







Mysore Economie Journal. In it _ the 
writer discusses “whether and. how far our 
(English) present system of education per- 
nits the selection of the best brains for the 
advancement which is their due, or whe- 
ther, on the other hand, it compels many 
of the ablest of our intellects to remain. 
latent, sterilised and wasted.” ta ik 
Says the writer :, 


Take our elementary schools. Excellent teachers 
are provided at the public cost, equipped with ample, 
knowledge. of a variety.of subjects, and a not. inċon-, 
siderable knowledge of the science of teaching. But, 
however skilled the teachers may ‘be, they. are Heavily, 
handicapped—owing .to the ill-judged parsimony of 
~ the State andthe local authorities, schools are often, 
perhaps usually, overcrowded and under-stafied. The 
s-aff, moreover, is frequently ,chosen primarily fot 
cheapness and not for.efficiency. wee 

_At fourteen years of age we turn the children out of 
school, just at the age when they are beginning ‘to be 
really educable, when their faculties are‘in active, 
development, and when the power, not only of acquisi- 
tiveness but of retention is rapidly strengthening. AIL 
are in the same category, stupid,. clever, idle. and 
industrious. The parents, as a rule,..are but: too 
anxious to. avail themselves of their children’s freedom. 
As errand -boys, clerks, or factory girls, or in the 
many other occupations open to cheap child labour, 
they can bring in a trifle to the family purse, enough 
to pay, partly or wholly, for lodging, feéding and 
clothing. . Meee he 2g iaa an eee 

Secondary schools, though, supported, by ‘public 
money drawn from the rates and taxes ofall, are the 
preserve of the rich and the well-to-do. Here and 


there.a child of-poor parents may fitid a place, helped - 


by a scholarship from a County. Council. But even 
then, as a scholarship means, as a rule, nothing more 
chan the remission of fees, much self-sacrifice is needed 
fromthe parent. He gets no,compensation for the 
zoss of his child’s labour, and no allowance for main- 
tenance, . 5 a NE . 

The way to the university from the secondary 
school is equally barred by poverty, unless the child 
is of such marked ability as to obtain a scholarship in 
sompetition with those who have received the greater 
educational advantages derived from the possession 
of money. But practically few, scliolarships are open 
to him, because far. the greater proportion of them 
are awarded for proficiency’ in Latin and'Greek, for 
the higher teaching of which the public secondary 
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school does not provide. Moreover, he has to look 
for an education, which will give him the means of |- 
earning a livelihood, and.caunot afford to waste his 
time in the exploitation of the dead languages. 
Whether at the elementary or secondary school the 
child from the poorer classes is stranded. The abili- 
ties of the clever child are wasted. He does not count 
—children who are fit for promotion to high places | 
are turned out with the others from the elementary» 
schools into the desert, and those from the secondary 
schools find their highest level in miserable clerkships 
or small trading. As for the Universities, an outside 
observer, ignorant of the barriers they.erect, might 
easily ithagine that all the best brains of the country. 
are confined to what is termed the “upper class,” that 


is to say, the rich. i oe . am, tes 

Sir Kakewich rightly points out that 
the first essential for the . prevention of 
waste of brains,is the prevéntion of pover., 
ty.and destitution. The poverty bar and, 
the class bar must-be broken down.. How 
is that to be doné ? a as 
s 7 a N t g: ‘ 

To begin witb, higher classes should be attached 
to elementary schools, and children should be allowed 
to attend those classes until at least sixteen years of 
age. Probably it would be impossible to make atten- 
dancé-at such classes compulsory, but at any’ rate’ it 
might be optional, and without payment of any fee 
State and rate support should of cdurse be given. 

A secondary school should surely be what its name 
imports, a school to which children from the elemen- 
tary school, whether that school:be for the rich or 
poor; can proceed for the purposes of higher educa-. 
tion. Ifso, admission to the secondary school should- 
not be given fo scholars under fifteen years of age, nor 
over seventeen, . `- : 

The secondary school should be open to rich and 
poor, as far as possible on the same terms and all 
should have equal opportunity, so that the best only 
should gain admission and the brains of our children 
should: not be wasted. All applicants should be sub- 
jected to the same process-of selection, the same test. 
of examination. Fees should only, be paid by those 
parents who could afford them. Public money, in the. 
shape of grants from the State, should be granted in 
aid of the fees, lodging, feeding, and clothing of the 
poorer children, and an allowance should be made to 
the parent to compensate him for the loss of his 
child’s labour. fg othe ra 
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George Sampson writes in the Bookman 
with deep:insight and sympathy about 
Some Russian Novelists. - 
We make a few extracts : 


' The father of literary nationalism is undoubtedly 
Gogol (1809-1852), whose satire on ‘serfdom in his 
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novel, “Dead Souls,” and.on bureaucracy (in his 
comedy, “The Inspector-General,” contributed much 
to the public education. Satire is a slow solvent, but 
a certain. Gogol's broad, good-natured humor nia 

have had no other conscious purpose, than itself;, but 
laughter is a terrible weapon, more deadly than argu- 
ment. You begin by laughing at a powerful institu- 
tion, and you end by laughing it out of existence. 
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not pamphlets, indictments or judgments, nor are they - 
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ee h 
. Laughter beguiles even its ultimate victims. The 
Emperor and the Court laughed at the mock inspec- 
tor and now the Tsat is as obsolete ds the Most 
Christian King. l By he l 
The influence of Tolstoy has beén’ largely indirect, 
His direct teaching was the. very opposite of subver- 
sive. What he seemed to inculcate was not subver- 
sion but submission. Vet here again we see how in- 
«direction finds direction ont: Ifyou preach non-resis- 
tance to the evils of society, .a few may think about 
non-resistance, but many more will think about the 
evils, 

Turgenev, that Russian of the Boulevards, invented 
the word nibilism and gave us, in’ Bazarov, the first 
nihilist ; but his nihilism has no connection with the 
nihilism of countless melodramas: .Turgenev was in 
no possible -sense a revolutionist, and only uncon- 
sciously a reformer...As much as any man he helped 
to give ser{doim its death-blow.; but he did not write 
with any deliberate purpose. What revolts.us in Tur- 
genev’s stories is not positive inhumanity but’ the 
negation of humanity, the terrible indifference of the 
owners, and the terrible indifference of the owned. 
Read such a story as “Mumu.” Its pathos is almost 
intolerable, but there is nowhere in it any heightening 
of the colors, no deliberate bid tor tears. The auto- 

e cratic mistress (who might have -been Turgenev’s 
own mother) is drawn, with, sympathy and under- 
standing ; yet the drowning of the poor serf’s dog, the 
one thing upon which the big inarticulate giant could 
lavish his affection, leaves the reader in such a fury 
that he becomes the implacable foe of all autocrats 
whatsoever, no matter how benevolent. The true 
reformers are not those who confer some long-with- 


held literty, but those who teach a nation to de- , 


mand it. 2 x , 

Dostoyevsky is important in the history of Russian 
liberty less for what he wrote than for what he 
suffered. He was the living embodiment of autccra- 
cy's blind brutality. For an alleged political cffense 
he, the most harmless and innocent of men, was im- 
prisoned, subjected to the frightful ordeal of a mock 
execution, and then transported to Siberia. The 
story of that ghastly death-parade told with such 
moving simplicity by Myshkin in “The Idiot,” and 
the poignantly quiet narrative .of. prison, life in “The 
House of the Dead” stand as perpetual indictments of 
official iniquity. Dostoyevsky was broken by his 
martyrdom, The letter he wrote begging for pardon 
is a painful document, indicating what. ravages official 
cruelty can work upon a tender soul. , 


The tales of Chekhov. are supreme .examples of 
artistic detachment. I understand by a realist one 
who depicts life in its beauty, its plainness, its drab- 
ness or its ugliness; as the case may be, without 
heightening or subduing the colors for any artistic or 
didactic purpose.: From this point -of view Chekhov 
seems to me the complete realist. He has no prefer- 
ence, like some alleged realists; for the dung-heap or 
the slaughter-house or the asylum. He is not obses- 
sed by nastiness. He does not write as.if he hada 
grievance against man or destiny. ‘He is never senti- 
mental ; but then he is never cynical or sardonic. 
There is nowhere in his stories any attempt to thrill, 
, to startle, or to astonish. His tales are 


studies in confetti, orange-blossom and iced wedding- 
cake. He writes with the serene impartiality of an 
all-seeing and unimpassioned observer, for whom life 
has no shocks or surprises, and to whom the polite 
fictions and conventional hypocrisies of existence have 
become transparent. 








4230 
Kuprin, like’ Turgenev, was a reformer withott 
meaning it, The characters of Kuprin seem lat r 
than those.of Chekhov : they are more nearly on tie 
eve of change. Teternikov, who writes under the 
name of Sologub, isa very retiring and industrious 


. author who has been called the successor of Chekhov. 


His people are the Russians of today, the Russians of 
unrest, rendered. with‘an artist’s sense of poctry and 
atmosphere. 7 ; 

In Artzibashev you come to what may be called tie 
Rússia of revolt. His stories, called “Tales of tle 
Revolition,” are documents in madness, the madness 
of a people goaded into violence by kunger, povertr, 
and brutal:ty. Most of them are incidents in tie 
rising of workmen some years ago, and their lesson s 
surely too plain to be misunderstood even by politi- 
cians. His niost popular book, “Sanine,” is a syma- 
tom of’unrest—a’ general description applying, is- 
deed, to half a century of Russian fiction. Fron 
Rudine to Sanine there is a long line of characters ali 
of the same type—futile, melancholy, thwarted, frus- 
trated, all ike’ people caught and held by invisib.e 
bonds. Some are resigned, some struggle with varrt- 
ing efforts, but with a sense that there is no use in 
struggling. They arecruel to themselves and to each 
other. They are like ill: managed children who whim- 
per or quarrel through sheer boredom or irritation. 
The Russia that emerges from the descriptions of i s 
writers is a land of endless and consuming spaces, of 
vast, monotonous birch forests, of damp autumnal 
airs, of long, dark, icy winters broken by the torrenis 
of spring. Jt is a land of recent slavery, of Asiate 
origin and instincts, not yet'deeply touched by i.s 
two, centuries’ of European contact. The Russian 
people are held in the chilling grasp of a dead hand. 
They live as men forbid. Conceive a poetic and intcl- 
ligent people perpetually restrained in mind, their 
reading censored, their writing curbed,’ their science 
suspected, their’ freedom .of thought repressed, their 
very bodily existence’moving in the trammels of pass- 
port, police and bureau, everywhere before them tue 
symbols of “Thou shalt not”—how can such a people 
become otter than the baffled, ineffective, selftortur- 
ing heroes of Turgenev and Chekhov, unless, indeed, 
they kecome like the insurgent characters of Kuzmine 
and Artzibashev, forswearivg all restraint, the anar- 
chists of morality, vltra-Nietzscheans, trying “to live 
dangerously,” and claiming the utmost license of 
personal ccnduct ? Wheresoever there is Autocracy, 
there also is Anarchy.- They are correlatives, Tue 
Dictator is father of the Destroyer. 

In concluding the writer observes : ~ 

Whatever may happen Russia can never go back 
to al’ it was before. The present at its worst is 
better than the past. Aun eruption of violence is 
nobler than a degrading acquiescence in servitude. 
In nations, as in individuals, rude energy denotes the 
vigor of life, and stillness the torpor of death. 


Horace Hutchinson presents an interest- 
ing theory in the Westminster Gazette 
about 


Birds and Air Waves. 
We read : 


There is hardly a gamekeeper or woodman in East 
Anglia who cannot bear you testimony „to the 
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. disturbance of the birds in woodland and covert 
whken’no reason for their’ ‘outcry. was humanly 
audible. foals a Tike S : 

“The first question that we’may ask is whether the 
Kinds themselves, thus roused from sleep, the 
ph2asants to crow, and the blackbirds to give their 
cackling alarm cry, were actually startled by any- 
<h.ng, that théy heard. They may have’ heard the 
Gistant bombardment or engine throb,’ but ‘there is 
gome reason to doubt it; or at least reasou ‘to doubt 
whether this was the real. occasion; even ifit did stir 
their auditory nerves, of their manifest alarm. -In the 
first place, we have: no particular reason to think 
them so very much ‘more keen of hearing than our: 
selves,, and in the second place, we’ may’ recall ‘a 
thousand ‘and one cases ‘of their sleeping calmly of 
nights in the midst of a dir, that, would surely‘ send 
sl-=p far from human senses unless drugged by a 
narcotic or dulled by abnormal- weariness. `` Birds 
roosting in the hedgerows do not wake. and tty júst 
Dezauśe a noisy motor passes along it ‘in the night, 
Ores it not seem tolerably sure that it must,be the ‘air 


~ibratfons, vibrations affecting them ‘tactily—by, the - 


sense of touch rather than by that of hedring’? 'I 
th:ik’so, and it is a theory supported by’ a, ‘personal 
exderience of my own. At Nairn, that’ delectable 
Ixile place on the Moray Firth, whither we used’'to 
ga for golf, ycu*might sometimes be awakened’ from 
mom,your beauty sleep, even in the halcyon nights 
oi peace. by. the ships’ gunners at practice, away 
out at the mouth of the firth, And, then, if you 
Istened, you heard a notable thing—two things. 
The guns seemed to be fired at intervals of a’ minute 
o> two, and at each discharge you heard first the 
noise of thé explosion, and -then—an appreciable 
time, which I should guess at a sixteenth, of a/minute 
Iater—you would hear your window begin to rattle. 
Usguestionably that rattle was caused by the’ same 
aischarge that you had heard all those seconds before, 
cud, although its vibration had to, pass ‘through, the 
wiadow, or through the little gaps ofits sash, before 
coming to your.ears, still it came to you first, and 
the window rattle only began later; Does it ‘not 
mm, to show the rattle to be caused by á more 
slowly ‘traveling wave of the air, perhaps by an 
onzer ring of that disturbance of which the’ ship’s 
canon. was the center? That, certainly, is how it 
apzeared to me, and, presumably, from much other 
evidence, it would have been possible to be at such 
aistance from, the center that the quicker moving 
weve, which alone could stimulate your hearing 
nerves, might be spent of sufficient force for you not 
to know of its’existence, while still the slower trave- 
Nnz' wave, more towards the circumference of the 
Gisturbed circlé, might, reach a thing of the:.-area of 
a window with sufficient momentum to rattle it 
Gute audibly for yor. It is much more wenderful 
than any fairy tale, and much less credible—but truth 
s=ms to be like that.. < k : 
The sleeping birds are evidently awakened and 
élermed by air waves of which there is much reason 
to think that they are not conscious through their 
ears, ,Evidently; too, it is an air wave different in 
e€ect.from any. sudden ‘upspringing of a breeze ina 
etal night, Théiralatm cries ‘show that it appeals 
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‘betrayed by Mr. 


to them with a sense of the unfamiliar and the 
startling, Wes do not know whether birds such as 
partridges and grouse, which sleep on the ground, 
were attected in the same way as the perch roosters, 
and, unfortunately, their alarm is not generally so 


vociferous as that of these others. 


g 





Our ‘attention has been drawn to an? i 
article entitled > -- ERES u i 


f _ Russia and Retribution ` 
appearing’ in the Saturday Review for 
the novelty, of the views set forth therein. 
Czarism, pro-Germanism, the gross corrup- 
tions of officialism—none ‘of these can be. 
said to be the cause of the Russian unrest. 
For .what then: is this hybrid Revolution 
retributive ?—asks the writer. Here is his 
answer: . AS : 


Mainly for the ruthless: persecution of the’ Jews in| 
a semi-oriental and still mediaeval country which has 
persisted in “pogroms”. ‘repugnant to civilized 
+ Europe: -Men of Jewish-and oiten of German-Jewish 
origin have ‘been in: the forefront of the ferment, and 
are still convulsing all orders and every kind of order. 
The Soviet is largely- thus leavened. Kerenski and 
the so-called Lenin, if we mistake not, are partially’ 
so derived. i i : i 

` This is a very remarkable fact, for thejews are 
uot revolutionary by instinct, and only become so 
through'systematic oppression. Nor is internation- 
‘alism their affinity, for where true statesmanship 
welcomes them they're alwdys among the most’ 

ublic-spirited of patriots, “Every nation gets the 
Jews it deserves” is a trite but true saying, and 
Russia’ has got hers with a vengeance. Vet it would 
be as unjust as untrue to suggest that the Jews have 
undone Russia, It is international Socialism that 
has betrayed her, the cabals of Geneva and-‘Stock= 
holm. ‘We'might as well say that: Russia has been 
Ramsay Macdonald. A nation is 
a ùpion of races, in ideal association. ‘The jews are 
a race not a nation, as Napoleon well ‘recognized, 
‘and when they are well treated they grow to the 
soi], When they are not, they are driven into revolu- 
tions which they head, through their ability. 

The Socialists bid fair to ruin every country that 
they are allowed to mishandle. The Italian ‘debacle 
is largely of their, making, the Russian is wholly so. 
But Socialists can, in their turn, prove the most 
repressive of tyrants, and the New Democracy by 
no means‘implies our ancient freedom. 

One day Russia will revive consolidated, and, 
maybe, a predominant power. But we do not expect 
to witness that renaissance while the war lasts. In 
going to peace she will go to pieces. She cries out 
(as Ireland and India cry out) for a firm handand 
an understanding brain, à : 
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UNDESIRABILITY OF DEVANAGARI AS COMMON SCRIPT 


ae 


THE UNDESIRABILITY OF DEVANAGARI BEING ADOPTED AS 


Knowles’s scheme for the Romanization 
of all Indian writing in The Modern 
Review for February 1918, with .the re- 
mark that the movement for making Deva- 
nagari one common script for all the 
Indian languages rested on a sentimental, 
and not on a utilitarian, basis, and that, 
if successful, it would prolong the reign of 


non-phonetic writing. As the Devanagari. 


movement has a considerahle number of 
supporters in the country, counting even 
some Musalmans, as I learn, among the 
number, I think it proper to discuss the 
question fully in the pages of The. Modern 
Review. l 

When such a revolutionary change as 
the change of the alphabet current among 
a people is sought to be effected, the aim 
should be to institute along with the 


change a phonetic system of spelling. The, 


displacement of all conventional methods 
of spelling by a phonetic method is a high- 
ly desirable object. All writing must have 
been originally phonetic. It is only be- 
cause the written forms of words have not 
always changed pari passu with the 
change of the sounds of words, that con- 
ventional methods of spelling have come 
Conventional methods ot 
spelling have their supportin the natural 
disposition of the great majority of man- 
kind to keep things as they are, in the 
predilection of the learned for such spelling 
as suggests the derivation of a word, and, 
above all, in the stupidity’ which widely’ 
prevails among men and prevents a revolt 
against systems of non-phonetic spelling 
which area galling yoke upon the nations 
among whom they are current. Many 
clever men have their conservative in- 
stincts so strong that they make them- 
selves the champions of the outworn and 
the useless ; but the great strength of the 
conservative party arises from the entire 
body of stupid people, who form the majo- 
rity of mankind, being naturally conserva- 
tive, so that, in spite of the mårked clever- 
ness of many conservatives, the conserva- 
tive party may justly be called “the stupid 
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THE COMMON SCRIPT FOR ALE INDIA 
CONCLUDED my article on the Rev. J.. party”, as John Stuart Mill called iz. 


earning delights in such unreasonak : 


_spelling as ‘doubt’, which suggests tl: 


affinity of the word to the Latin wor ; 
dubitare and dubius. All learning is ni. 
however on the side of conventional spel- 
ling, which is usually given the dignific: 
rame of “historical spelling’, though 
can ill claim that name, for while it stich: 
to the written forms that large numbers : ` 
words acquired at some particular peric: 
of the history of a language, it ignores thx 
changed sounds of the words in later times 
and so does not bring up the history of th: 
worčs to the latest day. 

Among modern European languages 
Italian and German are very nearly, if nc- 
entirely, phonetically written, The living 
Indian language, Hindi, is also very 
nearly phonetically written. The deac 
Indian language, Pali, has a rich litera- 
ture, which proves beyond question that 
the language was phonetically writte: 
Not only were words in common use, suc: 


as dhamma, written by Pali writers <s 


they were spoken by speakers of Pal, 
without any regard tor the corresponding 
Sanskrit word dharma or dharmma ; Dut 
Sanskrit words of even a learned character 
were equally disregarded, and kammā- 
dhaéraya and bahubbthi, tor instance, were 
written for the Sanskrit words karma- 
dhaéraya and ' bahavrthi, respectively. 
Dhammo is the popular Bengali word tor 
dharmma or dharma, and tor one Benga: 
who calls Dhurrumtollah, Dharmotal2 
twenty callit Dhammotala. But where is 
the Bengali who would venture to write 


otsal instead of ýsa, or to write qẹtajs 
instead ot @@ata, though aratata (Baddo- 


min) is the current popular name of Burd- 
wan, which is but the Hindustani name 
of the town, a2aT4, written in the English: 
way. I, for one, feel humiliated . to think 
of the slavish subserviency of the Bengal: 
mind to Sanskrit spelling in contrast wit. 
the freedom from all such subserviency 


“which characterized the writers in Pal. 


The rise of a new religion, Buddhism, whick 
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add-essed itself to the masses, was the 
-instcumeat which emancipated the minds 
of the propagators of this religion from 
subserviency to the learned language, 
Sanskrit, and made them employ the cur- 
renz speech for the propagation of the new’ 
faith. The vernacular, Pali; received an 
impetus similar to that given to German 
by the Protestant movement initiated by 
Luther. - ' 
The Pali’alphabet rejected characters 
thet represented sounds wanting. in the 
Pai language. 3, %, g, g, 2, dt, 3, and 4. 
were tke characters it rejected, and it- 
rejzcted also the} visarga symbol:. It: 
retained, however, the Vedic, whose 
soind existed in the Palilanguage. The: 
Hindi ‘word argt (toddy) appears to be 
connected, through arg, witha. ~ 
Tne following list of ten selected 
words, Sanskrit, Pali, Bengali (as writ- 
ten), and Bengali (as sounded), will show 
hgw emancipated were Pali writers from 
slavish subjection to Sanskrit orthogra- 
pky, which still rests as a heavy burden 
tipon the people of Bengal. > = © i 


Sansarit Pali Bengali as Bengali as 
À written sounded 

i, Abhavya abhabbo abhabya abhobbo 
2. As’ubba ` asubho -as’ubha = . as’ubho 
3. Baddha baddho baddha baddho 
4 Bhiana bhinno bhinna bhinno 
5. Bhojya  - bhojjo bhojya - bhojjo 
6. Brahma brahmo ` brahma brominho . 
7. Chinna — chiano chinna - chinno 
8. Datta datto datta datto ` 
9. Datavya databbo databya datobbo 
19. Jyala jala’ jbāla jala 


“Bengali not being a phonetically writ-. 
ten language, a change from Bengali: to 
Davanagari script would: keep up the non- 
paonetic character of Bengali writing. I 
repeat here the single illustrative example 
I gave in my last February article as 
sufficient for making this matter clear. 
The Bengali word for south is dokkhin. 
This word as written in Bengali character 


is Ped, which corresponds with -the 
Sanskrit word ¢fqu, letter for letter, but 
while nfd is pronounced as dokkhin, afaa, 
rightly pronounced, is daksina. If «fied 


were transformed into afaq; it would con- 
tinue to be pronounceddokkhin in Bengal, 
fcr with a change of script no one could , 
bring about a change of sound. The word 


afiq, if written afqs, would generally be 
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pronounced as daksina outside Bengal, 
and as dacchin or dakkhin among the 
Hindi-spzaking people of India. The word 


“azar! itself is Devanagari in Sanskrit, 


Deonagri in 


Bengali. 


Sanskrit is mispronounced in Tengal, as 


in Hindi, .and Debnagri 


Latin isin England, where, however, has — 


recently sprung up a reform movement in 


- the matter. A change of the Bengali script’ 


into Devanagari would lend afresh support 
to the mispronunciation of Sanskrit in 
Bengal and make any reform of this mis- 
pronunciation tremendously difficult. 


When an alphabet current among a 


people is sought to be changed, the. new 
alphabet selected for adoption should be 
as nearly perfect as possible and also one 
that would correspond; so far as is pos- 
sible, with the most widely current alpha- 
bet in the world. There is no reason.why 
an alphabet should be national, and not 
international. If one alphabet for an entire 
country, which, by the way, may be divid- 
ed into many languages, as is India, is 
considered desirable as being helpful to 
intercourse throughout the country, why 
should not one alphabet tor all the world 
be considered still more ‘desirable, on the 
ground of its being promotive of ‘inter- 


- course over the widest possible area, 


namely, the entire surface of the world 
accessible to human beings? A script 
common to several languages cannot 


indeed in itself be an inducement to.one‘ 


speaking any of these languages to learn 


any other among them. English, French, 


Italian and Spanish are all printed in 
Roman character. But one born to any of 
these four languages is not induced’ to 
Jearn any of the others because of this, 
Only if he has occasion to learn any of the 
others, community of script can come in 
asahelp to him. Tamil, if presented in 
Devanagari character, Cannot be an in- 


ducement to any Bengalis or Hindustanis 


to learn Tamil, in the absence of any speéi- 
fic need for a knowledge of Tamil.Such need 
can be but infinitesimally small to Bengalis 
and Hindustanis at large, in comparison 
with their need of learning English. — l 

-Indo-Romanic is the name applied by 
Sir Monier Williams to Roman letters, ar- 
ranged in the Devanagri alphabetic order. 
This name may well be applied to-an 
alphabet built up with the small Roman 
characters, supplemented according to 


~ 








need, and arranged in the manner of the 
letters of the Devanagari alphabet. Such 


` alphabet would be a blend of Indian and 


Roman elements, and so entitled to the 
name Indo-Romanic. If all Indian langu- 
ages were written and printed in such 


_Indo-Romanic character -the benefit to 


Indians would be far wider than if they 
were all written and printed in Devanagari, 
for a knowledge of the Indo-Romanic 
character would be helpful to Indians in 


acquiring a knowledge of English, which is: 


of inestimable value to them, and in- ac- 
quiring also the two other great languages 
of the world, German and French, each of 
which puts forth year by year.a large body 
of new knowledge before the world. The 
Indo-Romanic representative of -a non- 
Devanagari Indian character, it would 
scarcely be harder to learn than the Deva- 
nagari representative of it. For instance, 
the Indo-Romanic representative, k, of the 
Bengali letter ¢, it would’ scarcely be hard- 
er to learn than to learn 4, the Devanagari 
representative of %¥. -> 

One notable advantage of the Indo- 
Romanic character “in writing all the 
Indian vernaculars would be that it would 
favilitate the acquisition of every Indian 
vernacular by Englishmen, and ‘would 
enable those Englishmen who have to.do 
judicial or administrative work in India to 
read with facility papers written in any 
Indian vernacular, which would be a 
material help towards the efficient perform- 
ance of judicial and. administrative func- 
tions inthe country. Sir Alfred Croft, re- 
tired Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, 
in a letter written to me from England on 
the 24th July 1910, wrote thus :—“Bengali 
I learntin the orthodox way—character 
and language together ; but when | came 
to learn Hindustani, | learnt it through 
Forbes’ and Tweedie’s “handbooks, in 
which progressive exercises are given in 
double columns (1) English, (2) Hindustani 
exactly transliterated in Roman character. 
Hence I was able to speak Hindustani 
grammatically and with fair fluency before 
l learnt anything of the character. And 
then with that basis to go upon, the learn- 
ing of the character was a very easy 
matter.” Would not Englishmen- who 
have to learn any Indian language -other 
than Hindustani hail it as a blessing if 
there existed handbooks for teaching that 
other Janguage such as exist for teaching 
Hindustani, handbooks that would con- 
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tain progressive exercises in Indo-Romatic 
character phonetically employed ? Ne 

Those who seek to make Devanagari tac 
one Indian script cannot certainly have 
the aspiration to get it accepted as t.e 
common’ script for all the world. Devz- 
nagari has indeed many points of clear 
superiority overall the alphapbets of tue 
world that are foreign to India, with tie 
exception only of the now defunct Zerd 
alphabet, which is closely analogous to i:. 
But it has many serious defects, amorg 
which is its syllabic method of writing. 

. The merits of the Devanagari alphab:t 
are the following :— -~ 

1. The vowels are all put together firs:, 
and they are (excepting the single dispu:- 
able case of ¥*) scientifically arranged ia 
accordance with the seats of utterance ia 
the mouth, proceeding from the throat 
onwards to the lips, causing thus the gu: 
tural sounds to come first, and to te 
followed in order by the palatal, the fron- 
palatal (usually called the cerebral ani 
sometimes also the lingual), the Cente. 
and the labial. The vowels are also di:- 
tinguished into short and long, the long 
ones being differentiated trom the short 
ones by certain appendages added, but nct 
by one uniform appendage, which is cer- 
tainly a defect. 

2. The consonants, like the vowels, ar? 
scientifically arranged with reference to th: 
seats of utterance in the mouth. Firsz 
come the gutturals, the order being a harc. 
guttural followed by the same guttura: 
aspirated, then the corresponding sol: 
guttural followed by the same guttural 
aspirated, and then the guttural nasal, the 
five letters forming what is called a varga 
The first varga, whichis guttural, is fol- 
lowed in gradual succession by four othe: 
vargas, the palatal, the -front-palatal o: 
cerebral, the dental, and the labial, fo-mec 
precisely on the same model as the guttura. 
varga. After the five vargas come the four 
liquids running in the order of palatal 
front-palatal or cerebral, dental and labial; 


*@ is justly held to bea labial, Leaving 
aside q, @, Wi and ait, which were originally sound: 
ed asai ai, au, and au, respectively, and so were all 
diphthongs, 4% and @ are unquestionably cere >rals, 
These cerebrals cannot properly come, it may be 
said, after the labial ©. But Œ and @ are not 
pure vowels, but are only semi-vowels with conso- ~ 
nantal elements in thêm. This very probably 
caused their being put after the pure vowel 3, 


° 


a ors : _ a LL 
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and finally comes the aspirate letter cor- 
responding to k, which belongs to the 
guttural class. S 

In the Devanagari alphabet, as.it 
kes historically come down to us, the 
vowels are followed by certain symbols 
bearing sounds which can follow but not 
precede-vowel sounds, differing. thus from 
ordinary consonants, which can both pre- 
cele and follow vowels. These symbols 
aze-and: called anusvéra and visarga, 
respectively, which are stillin use, and x 


an X, called respectively jihvamilya and. 
apadhmaniya, which have fallen into 


disuse. It is quite proper that the symbols + 
and: should have a place, as of old,. be- 
zween the yowels and the consonants, and 
zota place after the regular consonants; 
as inthe’ Elementary Sanskrit Grammar 
<-ought out by the Calcutta University, 
fzr they are not full-power consonants cap- 
able of both preceding and following 
vowels, but are only capable of following 
vowels. Itis doubtful what the - original 
sound of the visarga was,- In the djc- 
tionary order of the Nagari. letters in- 
Monier Williams’s Sanskrit-English Dic- 
tionary, 1888, it is said ofthe symbol. that 
it is either the true anusvāra, sounded like 
nin French mon, or the symbol of any 
nasal.” I hold the view that the “true 
anusyära” is a vowel-nasalising symbol — 
or ~,* as the visarga is a vowel-aspirating 
symbol. 1 sought the help of two deep 
Sankrit scholars about the primary sound 
of the anusrära, but no help came. `. 

The Devanagari alphabet furnishes abun- 
Gant evidence of the extraordinary acumen 
ofits originators in the discrimination of 
sounds... The classing of vowels Separately 
from consonants and the arrangement of 
both vowels and consonants in accordance 
, with a uniform and strictly scientific prin- 

ciple was in itself a mighty achievement. 
Further, the nice discrimination made be. 
tween sounds that are closely alike is 
another point that loudly calls for praise, 
The nice shades of difference between the 


* The mystic monosyllable $f (whatever its 
primary sound may be) has to be admitted as very 
ancient, It has its variants in S4 (óm) and ae 
(6h) [in WET Shkara]. Wis written in Bengali 
character as &, and this % is. Pronounced, not as 


Se. -= » 
&butas 6n. The “— sound appears. to have 


given rise to the m and n sounds, 
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sounds indicated by 3, v, and q, it was not., 


easy to note, as also the nice shade of. 


difference between the sounds of wand ¥. 
st has the sound of nin fringe, Ñ the sound 
of nin land and burn, anda the sound of 
n in net and ten. How many are the 
Englistimen who know that there is any 
difference between the sounds of n in fringe, 
land and net, or that there is any difference 
of sound between sh in show and sh in 
fish, which is the difference between the 
w-sound and the ¥-sonnd. 
. Great ‘as are the merits of the Deva-. 
nagari alphabet, equally great are its; 
defects :— ` . ` 
1. Its vowel-system is faulty and poor 
in comparison with certain other lang- 
uages, Bengali, for instance and English. 
Further, the long vowels are not dis» 
tinguished trom the corresponding short 
vowels by one uniform mark or sym: 
bol. There are as many marks as there 
are vowels, with’ the exception only of 


the diphthongal vowels. @and at, which 


have a mark in common. Multi- 
plicity of means for effecting one and. 
the'same object is entirely a defect. The 


vowels watz ¿gS (aāiīuū) are in re- 
gular order, though a remark is needed, 
here in regard to the letter 4, the modern, 
sound of which is that of u in suno-or hut, 
and not the short sound corresponding to. 
the long sound expressed by wt, which is 


that of ain father. After a aT Zs Bcome 
the so-called vowels ww @@ (the last re- 
garded as “a grammatical invention”, 
and not the representative of a real sound. 
These letters are usually transliterated 
into pipi li Ji, The transliterations ri ri li. 
li carry with them evidence of their origin 
in Bengal, where they are pronounced as’ 
downright ririlili. Had the letters been 
first transliterated in Upper India, z would 
have been turned into ir and @ intoil or 
perhaps into yp -and ïl, respectively, to 
show the extreme shortness of the vowel 
sound i preceding the r and 1 sounds, as 
pronounced in Upper India. The real 
character of the two sounds appears to be 
an extremely short vowel sound (the sound 
of what has been called the indeterminate 
vowel) followed, respectively, by the con- 
sonantal sounds rand l, perhaps slightly 
modified. They are no more vowel sounds 
than are the ’r sound in the Hindustani 
patronymic Afisr and the Arabic word fikr, 
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and the’l sound in the English words 
muddle and battle.If the Sanskrit language 
had contained a sound analogous to that 
of enin garden ard of on in poison, there 
would inalllikelihood have been in the Deva- 
nagarialphabet another vowelon the basis 
_of the # (n)-sound. The reckoning of ¥ and 
‘@ as vowels is a proof of extraordinary 
acumen on the part of the person who first 
reckoned them as such. In the absence of 
the idea of an indeterminate vowel, the 
sounds they represert would naturally 
suggest themselves as vowel sounds, for 
they can each form a syllable by itself. 
That in w wg g a vowel sound precedes 


and does not follow ther and 1 sounds is 
made demonstrably clear by the yu (guna) 


forms &_ (ar) and w@ (al), and the qfg 
(vriddhi) forms arx _(ār) and ata (al) of the 
letters, But when the alternative spellings, 


fafa for afa and tfax for tga came to be 
used, the idea must have arisen that the 
-vowel sound follows the r-sound. The 
letters can at most be regarded as semi- 
vowels, and so the inclusion of them 
among vowels is a defect. The vowels 
that follow them in the Devanagari alpha- 


|l bet, © @ a at, were originally all diph- 


thongs, sounded as ai, 4i, au and āu, 
respectively. q is now sounded as 6, 
and 31 asd. 3, now sounded as ai, can- 
not, therefore, possibly be the long of q 


sounded as ë. Similarly at, now sounded’ 


as att cannot possibly be the long of 7 
sounded as ō. Diphthongal characters are, 
superfuities, and so a defect in an al- 
phabet. ; 

The Devanagari vowels have their full 
forms only when they are initial and make 
a syllable each. When following any 
consonant they have, with the exception 
of =, which is held to be inherent in the 
consonent it follows, forms different, more 
or less, from their full forms. Leaving out 


the semi-vowels, the forms are T for at, f 
for %,tfor $, ` for q for 2,1 for ™®, and 


Yfor wt. This certainly is a defect, and 
seems to beconfirmatory evidence of the 
hypothesis of the Semitic origin of the 
Indian alphabets, for in all Semitic writing 
vowels have a subordinate position in cot- 
parison with consonants. , 
- The Devanagari alphabet, as at presen 
used, has the following simple vowel 





sounds :—a (=uin hut), ä (=ain father. 
i, i, u, i, @,6. There are besides the recog- 
nized diphthongal sounds ai and au. Ther2 
are also other diphthongal sounds pro- 
duced with the semi-vowels qand 4, as in 
the words waza (paryatana =pari+atana} 
and waif (pas’vadi=pas’u + adi). 

The vowels of the Devanagari alphahe- 
are insufficient for the representation of al 
the vowel sounds of the Bengali language 
and so in Bengali writing, which is done 
with characters entirely analogous tc 
those of the Devanagari alphabet, cnc 
character has to do duty for the represen- 
tation of more than one sound. The simple 
sounds of the Bengali language that 
cannot be represented by Devanagari anc 
so by corresponding Bengali charactcrs 
ate, leavirg out of account the long aad 
short sounds of vowels, the following .— 
The 4! sound in stg (to-day), the first < 
sound in cuta (floor), the 4 sound in «=, 
and the s sound in c#l-c4 (bride). Of these 
the most important sound isthe 4 sound in 
ae. The cifference between the long and 
short sounds of vowels being taken into 
account, 3 cannot be said to represent tae 
long %-sound “in 47, and q cannot de 
said to represent the short vowel sound 
of ¢ in cal or of q in 34. 

The cleat English vowel sounds that 
canno: be represented by Devanagari 
characters are the following :—The sourd 
of a in ball, the sound of a in hat, tue 
sound of e in net, the sound of oin nct, 
the sound of au in taught, and the scurd 
of the first o in promote. The obscnre 
vowel sounds of e in her and i in sir 
are heve left out of account. 

.To come now to the Devanagari conso- 
nants. The second and fourth letters of each 
of the vargas are unnecessary, as being 
compounds of the respective precedirg 
unaspirated letter (minus its inherent <1) 
and %@ is a compound of ® and % ¥ 
of waad¥, @ of 4 and 4, Wof sand x, 


z of and % z of and ¥, wof dard 
z W of { and 4 and F of T and &, 


and ¥ of 4 and ¥. European scholars 


who bave never been in India hare 
a very incorrect apprehension of- tke 
aspirated’ or mahaprana (great breath) 
consonants as they are called. Max 
Müller, in bis Sanskrit Grammar fer 
Beginners, 1866, p. 8, prounces the opinion 
expressed ky European scholars who have 
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learntin India, that the sound of © is 
almost like that of kh in inkhorn, ‘a some- 
what exaggerrted deseription.” Monier 
Williams, in the preface to his Sanskrit- 
English Dictionary, 1888, p. xix, delivers 
himself more dogmatically thus :—‘‘The 
fact, of course, is that an aspirated conso- 
nant is merely a consonant pronounced 
with an emphatic emission of the breath 
much as an Irishman pronounces p in 
penny.” Thelate Mr. John Beames was 
an eminent scholar who studied Indian 
languages in India and lad a deep 


knowledge of some of them. Nevertheless’ 
. he fell into the error of regarding w and’ 


the other aspirated consonants as not 
compounds of a and ¥, and soon. In his 


Comparative Grammar of the’ Aryan 
Languages of India, Vol. I, pp. 264-265, he 
says :—The.aspirates, it must, however, 
be remembered, are never considered as 
mere combinations of an Ordinary letter 
with h. It is quite a European idea so to 
treat of them ; kh is nota k sound followed 
by an h, it is uttered with a greater effort 
of breath than ordinary......there is not the 


slightest pause or stop between the k and- 


the h, in fact no native ever imagines that 
there isak or anh in the sound.” Heis 
quite right in saying that there is not the 
slightest pause between the k and the h, 
such as there is between the k in ink-and 
the # in horn, in the compound word 
inkhorn; and it is this pause that seems 
to have misled him. He instances. the 


difference between @Tat and agt. as 
confimatory evidence of the correctness of 
his theory. His failure to-notice that wait 
is khio and west is kabāo is indeed most 


extraordinary, and is a proof of the great 


difficulty that lies in the way of one’s 
catching the sounds ofa language that is 
not one’s own, Insaying that no native 
ever imagines that thereisakor an h in 
the sound of w, he clean forgot that Wis 
kh, 4 is gh @ is ch, and so onin Urdu 
writing in Persi-Arabic character; and 


Urdu writing is the handiwork of natives. 


of India, It seems that Urdu writing 
suggested to Sir William Jones’s mind 
the idea of transliterating @as kh, ¥ 
as gh, and so on. In Bengali, q is kh 
beyond question, as @ is in Hindi and 
Marathi, and the case is similar with 


the other aspirated Bengali, Hindi and 
This is probably’ 


Marathi consonants. 


the case also with the other Indo-Aryan 
languages, but I have no positive know- 
ledge about them. 

That the modern sounds of the aspira- 
ted consonants, &, ¥, etc., and analogous 
characters ib alphabets allied to the Deva- 
nagari, are kh, gh, etc., being admitted, it 
may be contended that the ancient sounds 
ofthe aspirated Indian consonants were 
different, and that these sounds were mere- 
ly the sounds of the corresponding un- 
aspirated consonants ‘pronounced with an. 
emphatic emission of the breath.” But the 
Vedic z (a compound of % and 3), taking, 


as it does the place of z, as % does that of 
¥, stands in the way of this theory, and 
makes it very probable that the ancient 
sounds of the aspirated Indian consonants 
were the same as their modern sounds, 
Besides being unnecessary, the charac. 
ters representing the aspirated consonantal 
sounds have each the additional defect of 
being quite different in shape from the cha- 
racters which represent the corresponding ` 
unaspirated consonantal sounds, with the 
exception only of the characters ¢ and 4, 


. Which are much like Z and 4, respectively. 


It is certainly very strange that the Hin- 
dus, with a full knowledge of the small 
difference between what they called the. 
wayna (small breath) letters and the.cor- 


responding agrata (great breath) letters, 
should have represented them by letters 
differing widely in shape. There is a lack 
here of the usual mental acuteness of the 
organizers of the Indian alphabets. Lack 
of mental acuteness is also seen in three 
nasal sounds so nearly related as to be 
hardly distinguishable from one another 
being represented by such dissimalar‘cha- 
racters as 4, wand 4, and in two sibilants, 
very nearly alike in sound, being represent- 
ed by such dissimilar characters as and 4.’ 
Then again certain conjunct characters, @ 
(a compound of @ and 9) and (a com- 
pound of @ and `s) show no elements of 
even partial likeness to either of the com- 
ponents of which each is made up. 

‘The defects pointed out above are cer-. 
tainly not of a trifling character, and they. 
contrast very unfavourably with the re- 
presentation of certain kindred sounds by 
kindred characters in the Arabic alphabet. 

` The Asoka script or Brahmalipi is the 
oldest Indian script known. But this 
script has an antecedent history, and if 
this history could be traced back, step by 
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step, to the oldest form of Indian script, 
the origin of kindred sounds being repre- 
sented by widely divergent characters 
might receive an explanation. There isa 
close correspondence between the Zend 
alphabet and the Indo-Aryan alphabets, of 
which Devanagari is the chief representa- 
‘tive. This cannot be the result of an acci- 
dent. I know of no solution offered by 
scholars of this striking correspondence. 
The Zend characters with their Roman 
equivalents given on p. 41° of Tritbner’s 

i Grammalography, 1861, differ in a few 
cases from those given on p. 252, Vol, I, 
of Dr. Isaac Taylor’s The Alphabet, 1883; 
but they both furnish abundant testimony 
of the close correspondence of the Zend and 
Devanagari alphabets. 

The Devanagari system of writing 
makes a short a, i.e. W, inherent in every 
consonant which is not marked by a 

‘ viräma stroke below. The virdma mark 
| has its counterpart in the Persi-Arabic 
| symbol called jasm in Persian and Urdu. 
As the short vowel symbols. called zabar, 
_ zer and pes, in Persian and Urdu, 
are usually omitted in writing, the 
result is that a short a, a short i or a short 
u, as occasion requires, has to be supposed 
to follow a consonant. This is 
| exactly analogous to the invariable inher- 
- ence, in Indian alphabets, of a short a 
after consonants not marked by a virama 
stroke. But this and the use of the jasm 
symbol appear to beat out the theory of 
~ the Semitic origin of the Indian alphabets. 


In Devanagari writing # is equivalent 
tok, # is equivalent to ka, œt is equivalent 


to kā, and Ẹ is equivalent fo kka, One ini- 
tial objection to this method of writing is 
that in @T there is nothing to show that 
the w here is without its inherent 4, that aT 
isin fact #—its inherent +T. Similarly, 
there is nothing in the that is on the top 
of another æ to show that it is. without its 
inherent 4. Letting alone this objection, 
there remain serious objections to the prac- 
tice of conjoining two or three consonants 
into a single character, which is incommo- 
<dious enough in writing and requires in 
printing an enormously large number of 
types, and has the further practical draw- 
back that the current forms of certain 
conjunct characters, such as w for {+9, 
and w for W+<, do not show fully 
the components of which they are 
made up. -The glaring enigmas, @ and 
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a, have already been mentioned. The 
recognition, again, of each conjunc 
character as a syllable gives rise tc 
an absurd system of  syllabification 
The word yaa, for instance, has to b 
syllabified as pii-rna-ca-ndra, and not ar 
pur-na-can-dra, which is the proper syllabi 
fication according to the sound of the 
word. 

The inherent a theory is largely set at 
nought in Hindi writing, and to a smaller 
extent in Bengali writing. The general 
rule in Hiadi writing is that every coaso- 
nant, single or conjunct, at the end of a 
word or syllable, is read as being without 
itsinherent a. In Bengali writing the rule 
is the same for single consonants, with 
only a few exceptions; butin the case of 
conjunct consonants the final inherent a is 
always sounded. The inherent vowel 
sound in Bengali is often o, instead of a, as 


in the word 2a", which is pronounced 
Horipado.* The convention in Hindi and 
Bengali writing that the inherent a is 
sometimes present in and sometimes 
absent from a consonant is certainly an 
obstacle in the way of a foreigner learning 
either of the two languages in which the 
convention exists. The words waq, 


waataata and mfia would in Sanskrit be 
sounded, respectively, as aparadha, bhaga- 
vanadasa and govinda. The same words, 
written in the very same way, would in 
Hindi be sounded as apradh, bhagvandas 
and govind, Written in Bengali character, 
the words would, for Sanskrit, be sounded 
as aparadha, bhagabanadas‘a, and go- 
binda, but, for Bengali, as apradh or 
aporadh, bhagoband&as“and gobindo, res- 
pectively. The convention of an inherent 
a in consonants has thus comé to bea 
practical evil in Hindi and Bengali writing. 

Hindi is almost wholly phonetically 
written. It has a few conventions, how- 
ever, asin the word written waat (koyla) 
but pronounced koelā; and Sanskrit words, 
such as afa, a necessary importation 
from Sanskrit, and unnecessary importa- 
tions from Sanskrit that are being now 


largely made, such as går, for the univer- 
sally used Hindi word as, are pronounced, 
not exactly as they are in Sanskrit, but 


* Not only the inherent a (@), but the fully ex- 
pressed @ (4) hes often the o-sound. as in the words 


afsta, aga (proper name), afle (proper name), 


s ~ 
Beare i te 
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modified a bit according to the genius of 
the Hindi language, which does not toler- 
ate a final a-sound. The Hindustani lexi- 
zographer, Mathuraprasad Misr, has put 
before the world his patronymic as Misr, 
instead of Misra, in Roman character., 
The only Hindi word which has clearly a 
final a-sound is a, sounded as na. 

The Devanagari alphabet and ‘the me- 
thod of writing based upon it, weighted, 
as they are, with the numerous defects 
that have been pointed out, cannot claim 
a world-wide diffusion. Advocacy for their 
diftusion all over India can rest only ona 
sentimental, nota utilitarian, basis. The 
sentimental basis is this. A united Indian 
nation should have one national alphabet, 
and not a number of alphabets; and as 
the Devanagari alphabet -is the premier 
alphabet among the indigenotis Indian 
alphabets, which all run on the lines of 
Devanagari, and is the medium for the 
writing and printing not only of Sanskrit 
over a wide area, but the medium for the 
writing and.printing of Hindi and Marathi 
likewise, it is fitting that it should super- 
sede all the other Indian alphabets, and so 
be helpful towards inter-provincial inter- 
course by facilitating the acquisition, by 
the people of any linguistic area, of the 
language spoken over any other linguistic 
area, The idea of Devanagari as the one 
common Indian script must naturally be 
gratifying to many Indian patriots, but 
many more Indian patriots, I am persuad- 
ed, would be for keeping the present state 
of things undisturbed, from purely. utili- 
tarian considerations. On grounds of 
utility a supersession of the handier Ben- 
gali, Gujarati, and Persian characters by 
Devanagari would manifestly be an evil, 
and the infliction of such evil for promot- 
ing national unity of a hazy character 
cannot commend itself to a vast body of 
Indian patriots, among whom I include 
my humble self. In Indian schools and 
colleges, Sanskrit is now read in books 
ptinted in Devanagari character. But the 
Calcutta University has not thought it 
right to impose the hardship of writing 
Sanskrit in Devanagari character upon 
Bengali and Oriya students, who follow 
the ancient custom of writing Sanskrit in 
Bengali and in Oriya character. Any at- 
tempt to doaway with this privilege would 
provoke very wide and bitter opposition. If 
Bengali and Oriya students were allowed 
the option of writing Sanskrit in either the 
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Devanagari or the Roman character at the 
University examinations, they” would cer- 
tainly prefer the latter, asit would he'the 
easier of the two for them to write in. 
While I am one of the unregenerate who 
hold that the Bengali, Gujarati, Oriya, 
Persian and other characters now in use in 
India should be left undisturbed at pre- 
sent, I am entirely for the formation of an 
Indo-Romanic alphabet on lines of reform 
further advanced than those enunciated by 
the Rev. J. Knowles—an alphabet that 
would suffice for a phonetic representation, 
in writing and in printing, of all words in ` 
the Indian languages, and would be fitted 
at the same time to be the basis of a 
world-wide universal alphabet. In the 
case of an Indian language, such as Ben- 
gali or Urdu, which is not phonetically 
written, transliteration, pure and simple, 
into Roman character cannot answer. 
Phonetic transcription, which in effect 
amounts to transliteration with a‘due re- 
cognition of the powers of the Indian let- 
ters with which the words are written, is a 
necessity. oe 
The most important of Indian languages 
is doubtless Hindustani,* and this lan- 
guage in its Urdu phase, if not in its Hindi. 
-phase, is now in some measure printed in 
Roman character. Usually, however, 
Urdu is written in Persian character and 
printed in either Persian or Arabic charac- 
ter, the difference between these two being 
but small. Now Arabic words are numer- 
ous in Persian, and from Persian they have 
made their way into Urdu. As these words , 
are written and printed in Persian and ~ 
Urdu just as they are in Arabic, although 


* After Anglo-Indian lexicographers down to 
Fallon, 1 use the word Hindustani in the sense of 
Urdu and Hindi taken together. Forbes’s Hindustani 
Grammar, 1862, begins with the following sentence:— 
“The Hindustani language may be printed and writ- 
ten in two distinct alphabets, viz., the Persi-Arabic, 
and the Devanagari.” The word Hindi is used loosely 
in several differerit senses. (1) In the sense of Dr, 
HGrnle’s High Hindi, to denote the language of Hindi 
prose of the present day, which is the same in its 
Grammar as Urdu, and different from it only in using 
very sparingly Persian and Arabic words, ‘which are 
used very largely in Urdu. (2) In the sense of the 
language of Tulsidas’s Ramayan, and of other similar - 
poetry, which is quite a different language from that * 
of modern Hindi prose. (8) In the sense of several 
rustic dialects. (4) Ina sense including High Hindi 
and Urdu, asin the Census Returns, in which there 
has been no room for Urdu or Hindustani, as Urdu is 
usually called. If Hindustani is Hindi, then is English 
Low German (Nieder Deutsch) and not English ; aud 
if Hindustani is not spoken in India (Hindustan), 
then is English not spoken in England. 
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UNDESIRABILITY OF DEVANAGARI AS COMMON SCRIPT 


certain letters in Persian and Urdu have 
not the same sounds as they haveir Arabic, 
the transliteration of Urdu into Roman 
character has been attended with certain 
drawbacks. In Persian and Urdu, the 
letters called te and tce* have both the 


€ sound of t (a) ; the letters called se and sin 


have both the sound ofs; and the letters 
called zal, ze, zid and zoe have all the 
sound ofz. It is not so, however, in Arabic ; 
and so in romanized Urdu books we have 
„only the letter called sin, which has the 
s-sound in Arabic, represented by s, and 
only the letter called ze, which has the z- 
sound in Arabic, represented by z; the other 
characters concerned being represented by 
Roman letters bearing diacritical marks 
intended to indicate their sounds in Arabic. 
One letter, sid, which in Persian and Urdu 
bears the z-sound is represented, even in 
the ‘Selections from Bagh-o-Bahar (Koma- 


- nised)”’, “Published by Authority,” 1893, 


by dh, so as to make the common words 

-bazir and huzir appear as hddhir and 
hudhir. The Arabic letter, ain, which has 
lost its sound in Persian and Urdu, is again 
represented in Roman Urdu by an apos- 
trophe ’ associated with a vowel,-as in the 
word b’4d, pronounced bad, which was 
at one time written as qaz (the 4 being 
dotted below) in Devanagari character 
but is now phonetically writter as aīa 
(bad). If, in romanizing Urdu, the sounds 
which Persi-Arabic characters have in 
Urdu were alone taken into account and 
their sounds in Arabic were altogether ig- 
nored, a good deal of unnecessary confu- 
sioù would be avoided. -Phonetic romani- 
“zation would be a recognition of things as 
they are at present; trasliteration into 
Roman character without a recognition 
of the difference. between the present and 
the past would be an unreasoning worship 
of the past. 

An Indo-Romanic alphabet with the full 
complement of consonants required for 
Hindustani cannot be required for 
any other Indian language. Each Indian 
language can appropriate to itself as 
many letters as. it requires. The one 
thing common to all Indian languages 
as written or printed would be that the 
same letter would convey the same sound 
in all of them. The foreign elementary 
sounds that have been thoroughly natur- 


` * The want of Arabic types in the Press obliges me 
to give the names of letters instead of the letters 
themselves. 7 ; 
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alized in Hindustani are five in number, 
and are written and printed with the dot- 


ted Devanagri characters, m €, a, 4, and 
4 Fat, wha, was, ata, THT are words in 


which the dotted characters occur. The 
admission of the five foreign elementary 
sounds into Hindustani has enriched the 
language. l ; 

In connection with the building up of 
au Indo-Romanic alphabet on the basis of 
the small letters of the Roman alphabet, 
remarks are needed about some of these 
letters. The dots overiandj are unneces- 
sary, and the letter q is very unlike in form 
to the letter k, which has a kindred sound. 
The dots overiandj may, therefore, well 
be discarded, and the deeply guttural kaf 
sound may well berepresented by k marked 
somehow and not by q. Some lexicogra- 
phers represent the deeply guttural letter 
kaf by k dotted below. ~The small 
Roman letter gis a complicated character, 
and soit should give place to the Italic 
form of g, changed from slant to vertical. 

The Royal, Asiatic Society’s and the 
other slightly different systems of transli- 
teration into Roman character have not 
aimed at creating a world-wide alphabet, 
as is*evidenced by the transliteration of 
different characters bearing different sounds 
in differect languages by the same Roman 
character diacritically marked in the same 
way ;as the transliteration of the Deva- 
nagari: and the Arabic letter called he by 
h, and of the Devanagari and the Arabic 
sad by s. Lepsius’s Standard Alphabet 
aimed at being a universal alphabet. But 
being cumbrous, and saddled besides with 
some Greek letters, it has proved a failure. 
The International Phonetic Alphabet has 
gone on the wrong track: of departing ina 
large number of cases from current Roman 
characters, of calling itself phonetic and 
yet antiphonetically using-the complex 
symbol æ, drawn from Anglo-Saxon, for 
indicating the simple vowel sound of a in 
hat—in face of the very proper use of the 
very same complex symbok in Latin, as in 
the word Cæsar (pronounced Kae-sar)— 
and following besides the wrongprinciple of 
representing kindred sounds by quite un- 
like characters in the case of the English sh- 
sound, which is allied to the s-sound. In. 
ternational this Alphabet now is in that it 
is used by men of several nationalities in 
the study and teaching of phonetics. But 
there is no likelihood of its making its way 
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to universal acceptance, so that French- capital letters different in shape ‘from 
men, Englishmen, Germans and other, smal! letters. : 
nations of the world would ultimately use The naming of the letters of an alphabet 
it, dropping the alphabets they now use. is an important question. About ‘the 
Dotting of letters, otherwise objectionable, naming of the vowels there is no great 
cannot be carried far enough to cover the dificultyin the way. The natural course 
number of variations from the sounds of is to name them after their respective? 
certain Roman letters that exist in nôn- sounds. This natural course‘has, however, 
Latin languages. In the Lepsian alphabet, not been followed by all peoples. The 
the letters r and t particularly have a large English-speaking people, for instance, give | 
number of variations of sounds. Append- the names of i and u diphthongal sounds, | 
ages that have been added to ctrtain and the name of ya triphthongal sound. 
Roman letters by Pitman and others are Confusion is caused again in Bnglish by 
eumbrous and so inimical to facile writing a,e,i,o,andu not having always the 
~and are besides open to the fatal objection sounds of their names. The only practical 
that no generally acceptable principle can difficulty about the naming of the vowels 
be fixed upon for the shaping of the ap- is the fixing of the quantity of the vowel in 
pendages. To meet the situation I ventur- the name. The quantity may very properly 
ed to suggest, in my last February article be the medium quantity of Dr. Sweet — 
in the The Modern Review, the use of A short vowel sound for the name ofa | 
numerical figures as inferior characters,as vowel would not answer well. 
in the mathematical series a r+ at? + a,r’ The consonants of the Devanagari’ 
+a,24+....., for indicating variations of alphabet allend with the a-sound, of the 
sounds from Roman letters. All tbe minor French alphabet with the e-sound, and . 
sounds of non-Etropean languages are not of the Esperanto alphabet with the ' 
known to European scholars, with whom o-sound. In English and German thereis | 
mainly must rest the work of elaborating uo uniformity in the naming, though in `’ 
a phonetic alphabet acceptable to allthe: the former the i-sound following is the 
world. For instance, the slight variation of predominant characteristic,and in the latter 
the 4-sound in the Bengali word stg (to- the e-sound. The letters f,1, m,n, s in 
day), that of the e-soundin the firstcin both English and German begin their 
cag (floor) and that of the o-sound in -names with the e-sound, and for the 
c#i-ca (bride) are very probably not English name eks of x, the German name 
known to any member of the International is iks. The- consonantal sound followed. 
Phonetic Association of Paris. Ina scheme by a vowel sound does not show in full the 
of affiliation of foreign. sounds to Latin character ofa consonantal sound, and so | 
sounds’ drawn up after extensive research, also does not a consonantalsound preceded ‘ 
there’ may remain gaps. For instance, by a vowel sound. A combination of 
after the order t,, t, t,t, has been both following and preceding would give 
settled, some sound in some language may a perfect method of naming consonants, 
be discovered which has a closer affinity * or k would thus be named kak; a org 
to t than, say, t` has. In such a case the would be named gag; © or nh would be 
order already established should not be named nan; and so on. This systeni of 
disturbed. The new sound should come in ` naming would bea very desirable reform, 
at the end of the series established, and as it would enable even a little child to 
be numbered accordingly. The name seize the full significance of a consonantal 
oxygen has not been changed, althoughit sound. j 
is now known that the thing called. oxygen i am no advocate of the dotting of 
is not an acid-måker. 
In auniversal alphabet, lettersas written * For practical convenience it ssems desirable that 
should be as nearly as possible like letters in ordinary writing and printing the quantity of |. 
as they are printed, and facility of writing owelsshotld not be marked. Ja books meant jor 
should be a point steadily kept 10 VIEW. requires to be indicated. Dr. Sweet very acenrately 
Facility of writing is a special merit of the eninciates "five degrees of quantity : very long, long, 
Persi-Arabic alphabet, and it is very half-long or medium, short, very short; but ‘for 
Gesirable that a universal alphabet should practieal pupae, aye Re, the three old disting; 
possess this characteristic. it should, of Thename ‘medium’ as signifying neither. long agt 
course, not have the encumbrance of short, seems preferable ta ‘half-long.’ ae 
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letters, as I have gaid before. But as 
dotting is now largely in occupation of 
the field, I give below, in orthodox dotting 
fashion, a tentative Indo-Romanic 
alphabet for writing phonetically the 
Hindustani or’ Hindusthani language, 
«which is decidedly the premierlanguage in 
India. Hindustani has been Indianized into 
Hindusthani in Bengal, and itis desirable 
that the Indianized name should drive out 
of the field the Persian name. In my 
Indo-Romanic alphabet for Hindustani, I 
do not adhere strictly to the Royal Asiatic 
Society’s system of transliteration, and 
I do not indicate the quantity of the 
vowels in the orthodox way as short and 
long, for I think it needful that Dr. Sweet’s 


three-fold distinction of short, medium - 


B and long should take the place of the 


me) 


short and long. Taking the vowel ‘a as 
an example, its short, medium and,long 


sounds may be represented as 4, a, 4. 
The medium sound is very common in 


Bengali. The Bengali fra should properly be 
transliterated as din, and the Hindi faa as 
din, the i-sound here being as short as the 
i-sound in the English word din. -The 
Bengali i-sound in Ñaqg, though written 
long, is really medium. The old Indian dis- 
tinction between ¥@ (short) @# (long) and 
wa (prolated) does not appegr.to exactly 
correspond with Dr. Sweet’s three-fold 
distinction. The wa appears to indicate a 


diphthongal sound, like the vowel sound in 
the English word slow, the sound of which 
English lexicographers usually give as sid, 
instead of s158. P 


THE TENTATIVE INDO-ROMANIC 
ALPHABET. 
I. Vowels.—a, for %*; a for 41; i for 4, 


* Want of Arabic types in the Press makes 
omission of Arabic equivalents of Dévanagari 
letters here a necessity, 


@;ufors, G;efor @ as a vowel (as in 
the word: #et) and for g; o for WF 


- (long, medium and short) ;’ for the indeter- 


minate vowel: (for expressing sounds like 
wa (k'rt) in gastaa Wea), 

Vowels nasalized,—a,, 4, r, ete, 

Vowels aspirated—a,h, ah, ih, ete. 

II. Consonants.—k for #7; k (dotted 
below) for % ; kh for & (a compound sound 
this); g for a; g (dotted below) for @; 
hfor;cfor 4; j for #;z for Hn for sa; 
t forz;afor’;d, or r for $3 for T; 
t for a; dfor@; nfor #;.p for w; f or 

ab for ,;bfora;mfora4; s or 4,4; s 
for ;h tor . kh, gh, ch, etc. to perform 
the same functions as now. - l 


I have a word to say in explanation of 
my use cf p,h for expressing the f-sound. 
The Greek theta, the Arabic ‘letter called se 
in Persian and Urdu, and the English th fin 
thim) have all the same sound. The sound 
is expréssed by means ofa single letter in 
Greek and Arabic, but by means of a 
combination of two letters, t and h, in 


English.- Which is-the right method? I. 


hold the heterodox view that the English 
method is the right one, for the sound is a 
compound. one. I would represent - the 
sound by t,h. The t sound here does not 
exist indeed by itself, i.e., unattended by 
the h-sound in Greek, Arabic or English, 
but it is pronounceable by itself. If sounds 
are to beanalysed in a thorough-going 
manner, t,h for the English th in thin would 
be justifiable, as also p,h for f, the German 
v and the Arabic fe. This heterodox view 
can have but a hostile reception. 


SYAMACHARAN GANGULI. 


[is ranami ame me AE 
—————— eT 
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THE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION IN THE UNIVERSITIES 


HE Calcutta University Commission is 
now holding its sittings and various 
aspects of the present system of edu- 

cat ion are being discussed by those who 


are interested in it. Availing myself, too, of 
this opportunity, I propose here to say in 
a few lines only one thing which seems to 
me to be of vital importance. ` 
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It was in our ancient system of impart- 
ing education in this country. that a stu- 
dent was entirely independent to take one, 
or more than one, subject at one time 
according to his own intellectual capacity, 

. Lis own inclination, or his own choice ; 
there was nobody to interfere in this 
ratter, though one might. make sugges- 
tions. There was also nothing standing. 
in the way of continuing one’s study ofa 
subject up to a highet standard ona mere 
plea that one could not pass an examina- 
tion ina quite different subject. And so 
there was no impediment whatever to 
one’s receiving higher . education. This 
system is stillfollowed to a great extent 
in our Sanskrit Pathsalas, and it is good. 

But itisin the existing system in our 
Universities that from lower classes 
upwards boys are compelled to learn a 


nurhber of subjects, and should a student. 


fail in passing his examination in any one 
ct them he is fot allowed to read a higher 
standard even of those subjects in the exa- 
mination of which he may come outosuc- 
cessful. So a boy preparing. for his 
Matriculation must pass the examination 
in all the subjects,8o0 that he may be ad- 
. mitted into a College class ; otherwise he 
will have to give up every hope -of higher 
education in his life, the gate of the temple 
of the goddess ‘of learning (Sarasvati) 
being thus locked to him for ever. It is 
not only the highest injustice and cruelty 
done to the unfortunate boy, but. also a 
sort of sin committed. by those who 4re 
the authors of, and responsible. for, the 
- system introduced here. . In order to deter- 
mine the real tendency of a boy’s mind 


cowards a particular subject or subjects, . 


and for general culture as well, it.-is, good 
that a variety of subjects should be intro- 
duced, but itis undoubtedly not good to 
lay down that every one should be com- 
pelled to pass an examination in every one 
of them. Itis absolutely illogical to say 


that a boy whodoes not know one subject, . 


cannot or must not know the other sub- 
jects too. One knowing nothing of 
English, or History, or Sanskrit, may 
know Mathematics very well, and if heis 


further allowed to continue his studies. 


only in that particular branch, most pro- 
bably he would become a great Mathema- 
tician. Similarly one nfay be a great lit- 
terateur without knowing Mathematics 
or Science. So we cannot understand why 
a boy who is specially interested. in a 
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particular branch of* learning and has 
shown his proficiency in it, should not be 
permitted to prosecute his further studies 
in that branch on a mere plea that he does 
not know some other branches with which. 
that branch may have no connexion what- 


ever. ‘Every year hundreds of students are + 


unfortunately driven out from the pre- 
cincts of the University, the only place from 
which one can receive his higher education. 
And why ? Because on account of their 
natural inability or some other such causes 
they could not learn aJ? the subjects to the 
degree that could satisfy the University. 
Some of these unsuccessful students try. 
_again next year to pass the examination, 
while some others are compelled, owing to 
wart of means or similar causes, to give up 
their studies for good. These unfortunate 
ones having no other field for qualifying 
themselves to be able to stand firm in the 
struggle for existence, get despondent more 
and more, being a mere burden not only to 
their families: but also to the countr 
which they cannot serve as they could if 


given the proper opportunity for higher’ 


education. It is, therefore, desirable, that 

‘a boy who has passed his examination in 
any one of the different subjects should be 
granted a certificate showing his success in 
that subject, and be admitted, if he wants, 
into a college to continue his- further 
studies in that particular branch. He 
may study there some other subjects too, 
-if he can show afterwards his capacity for 
them—exactly as -is the case, with the 
students of our Sanskrit Pathsalas. Dis- 
tinction ought to be necessarily made 
between 
viz., one passing the examivation in all 
‘subjects ‘and the other in some particu- 
lar one, preference, it is needless to say, 
being given to the former. Following this 
system, I believe, the Universities can pro- 
duce from.among the hundreds of our 
young boys now unjustifiably thrown into 
an utter darkness of ignorance, a number 
of such persons as may prove useful not 
only to their societies but also to the 
country to which they belong. And no- 
body can say, too, that there would not 
grow up among them some great men.of 
whom any civilized country may feel 
proud, ‘ i 


VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA, 


Shantiniketan, Bolpur. 
February 6, 1918. 
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VEN before the war, the competitive 
industrial organisation of society, 
with its constant struggle between 

capitalist and labourer for mastery, had 
attracted considerable attention among 
Liberals and Socialists in England, and it 
was felt that the system of industrial com- 
petition taile to meet the ethical demand 
embodied in the conception of the ‘living 
wage.’ Forthe function of the State is 
not only to secure the conditions upon 
which mind and character may develop 
themselves, but also “to secure conditions 
upon which its citizens are able to win by 
their own efforts all that is necessary toa 
tull civic efficiency. l ; 
It is not for the State to feed, house and clothe 
them. Itis for the State to take care that the éco- 
nomic conditions are such that the normal man who 
is not defective in mind or body or willcan by useful 
labour feed, house and clothe himself-and his family. 
The ‘right to work’ and the right to a ‘living 
wage’ arejust as valid as the rights of person and 
property. That is-to say, they are integral condi- 
tions of a good social order. A society in which a 


_ Single honest man of normal capacity is definitely 


unable to find the means of maintaining himself by 
useful work is to that extent suffering from mal- 
organisation. There is somewhere a defect in the social 
system, a hitch in the economic machine.” (Libcral- 
ism, Home University Library.) 


It was generally recognised that the pre- 
vention of suffering from the actual lack of 
adequate physical comforts was an essential 
element in the common good, an object in 
which all were bound to.concern them- 
selves, and which all had a right to 
demand and the duty to fulfil. But the 
normal man “would still have to labour 
to earn his own living. 

But he would have a basis to go upon,’ a substruc- 
ture on which it would be possible for him to rear the 
fabric ofa real sufficiency. He ‘would have greater 
security, a brighter outlook, a more confident hope of 
being able to keep his head above water. The ex- 
perience of life suggests that hope is a better stimulus 
thau fear, confidence a better mental environment 
than insecurity. Ifdesperation will sometimes spur 
men to exceptional exertion, the effect is flecting, and, 
for a permanence, a more stable condition is better 
suited to foster that blend of restraint and energy” 
which makes up the tissue of a life of normal health.” 

The individual cannot stand alone, but 
between him and the State there is a reci- 
procal obligation. He owes the State the 
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„and 


4T 


a 


duty of industriously working for himse.f 
and Lis family. On the other hand society 
owes to him the means cf maintaining 1 
civilised standard of life, and this debt is 
not adeqtrately discharged by leaving bin 
to secure such wages as he can in the higs- 
ling cf the market. The industrial revolz- 
tion has enormously increased ‘the weal.1 
of western nations, so much so that wha-- 
ever poverty there still is in Westera 
Europe is preventible poverty, But ti2 
introduction of machinery, which revol:- 


- tionised industry, was soon discovered 1.) 


have given rise to a -crop of serious evil:. 
Man was reduced to a part ofthe machin-, 
the joy of labour was killed by soulless 
routine drudgery at the mills, the purity zf 
rural life was replaced by overcrowdirt 
in insanitary barracksin industrial cities, 
and the dignity and self-respect fostered b> 
the sense of ownership gave way to a sens? 
of helpless dependence on capitalist manu- 
facturers. To remove these evils, socicl 
legislatior was undertaken from time to 
time, and in England, both liberals ard 
conservatives vied with one another in 
improving the lot of the workmen. At tl:e 
same time Trades Unions were establishe:] 
to look after the interests ofthe industria. 
workers, and the Labour Party in Parlia- 
ment came into existence, and has been 
growing in power and importance evc“ 
since. Short hours of work and minimur. 
wages were fixed, provision against acci- 
dents was made, old age pensions securec. 
special safeguards were introduced ir. 
respect of the employment of women ani 
children, end in various ways the Stat: 
recognised its obligation to protect tl- 
mass of industrial workers from being er 

ploited by the rich capitalists. The war ir 
the direct result of the mad race for wealt. 

among the industrially organised nations 
consequently the relation betwee: 

capital and labour has heen subjected tz 
vigorous scrutiny now that the apallinz 
magnitude of the evil has been brough: 
home to western minds. Disconten- 
against the gross abuse of capitalist 

alreacy so kcen among certain sections < 

the people has now reached a point whic. 
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makes it quite certain that after the war 


is over, the problem will be fackled in right~ 


karnest by all the western countries. An 
indication of the direction which reform 
will take, may be had from Mr. Zimmern’s 
Essay on ‘Progress in Industry” (Progress 
and History, edited by F. S. Marvin, 
Oxford, 1917) from which the following 
extracts have been made. 


“Itis constantly being said, both by employers 
and by politicians, and even by writers in sympathy 
with working class aspirations, that all that the 
workman needs in his life is security. Give him work 
ucder decent conditions, runs the argument, with 
reasonable security of tenure and adequate guar- 
actees against sickness, disablement and unemploy- 
ment, and all will be well. This theory of what con- 
stitutes industrial welfare is, of course, when one 
thinks it out, some six centuries out of date. Item- 
bedies the ideal of the old feudal system, but without 
the personal tie between master and man which 
kumanised the feudal relationship Feudalism... 
was a system of contract between the lord and the 
labourer by which the lord ‘and master ran the risks, 


set om foot the enterprises (chiefly military), and en- ` 


joyed the spoils, incidental to medieval life, while the 
labourer stuck to his work and received security and 
protection in exchange, Feudalism broke down 
teause it involved too irksome a dependence, because 
it was found to be incompatible with the personal 
irdependence which is the birthright of a modern 
man. Soitisidleto expect that the ideal of security 
will carry us very far by itself towards the perfect 
industrial commonwealth.” =o? 


Wherein lies the weak point of the pre- 
-sent system ? Mr. Zimmern says :— 


“We can say with assurance that a system which 
treats human beings purely as instruments or as 
passive servants, and atrophies their self-determina- 
tion and their sense of individual and corporate res- 
ponsibility, is as far from perfection in industry as the 
Roman empire was in politics...... Industry is still an 
autocracy, as politics was in the days before the 

~ supremacy of Parliament. Power still descends from 
above, instead of springing from below... It has re- 
cently been announced inthe press that Lord Rhondda 
exvsus is virtually the dictator of the economic destiny 
of a quarter of a million miners... In days gone by 
political power was as irresponsible as the economic 
power wielded today by Lord Rhondda...... If there is 
any reality atall in our political faith, we must believe 
that a similar development towards self-government 
can and must take place in industry...... No nation, as 
Abrabam Lincoln said, can remain half slave and half 


= 


Feles n 


The remedy which Mr. Zimmern propos- 
es in the following passage—a . partial 
reversion to status from contract—is not 
altogether new. Professor Hobhouse in 
his handbook on Liberalism, written before 
the war, says for instance: 

“There are early forms of communal society in 
which each person is born to his appropriate status 
(asin India), carryivg its appropriate share of the 
common land. In destroying the Jast relics of this 
sy stem, economic individualism has laid the basis of 
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great material advances, but at great cost’ to the 
happiness of the masses,” 


But to return to Mr. Zimmern: - 


“The transition from serfdom to the system ot 
wage-labour which succeeded it, was a transition from 
legal dependence to legal freedom, and as such, it 
marked an advance. But it was also a transition 
from a fixed and,-as it were, a professional position - 
of service to the community to a blind and precarious 
individualism (sometimes called ‘the freedom to’ 
starve’). It was a transition, as Sir Henry Maine 
put it, from status to contract... Every thinking 
man would admit today that status at its best isa 
better thing than contract at its best......and that 
corporate feeling and professional honour are a better 
stimulus to right action than business competition 
and a laudable keenness to give satisfaction to a 
valuable customer. 

“The idea of industrial work as the fulfilment of a 
coutract, whether freely or forcibly made, is thus 
essentially at variance with the ideal of community 
service. It is difficult for a man who makes his liveli- 
hood by hiring himself out as an individual for what 
he can get out -of one piece of work after another to 
feel the same sense of community service or profes- 
sional pride as the man who is serving a vocation and 
has dedicated his talents to some continuous and 
recognised form of work, It is this which makes the 
system of wage-labour so unsatisfactory in principle 
compared with the guilds of thé town-workmen in 
the Middle Ages and with the organised professions 
of today, and it is this which explains why trade 
unions of recent years have come to concern them- 
selves more and more with questions of status rather 
than of wages and to regard the occupation which 
they represent more and more as a. profession rather 
than a,trade.ssee 

senen lt is the defect of the wage system, as 
Adam Smith makes clear to us, that it lays stress on 
just those points in the industrial process where the 
interests of employers and work-people run contrary 
to one another, whilst obscuring those far more im- | 
portant aspects in which they are partners and fellow 
workers in the service of the community... It can 
Only be overcome by the recognition on both sides ~4 
that industry is in essence not a matter of contract 
and bargaining at all, but of mutual interdependence 
and community service: and by the growth of a new 
ideal of status, a new sense of professional pride and 
corporate duty ond self-respect among all who are eu- 
gagedin|the same function. No one can say how long it 
may take to bring about such a fundamental change 
of attitude, especially among those who have most to 
lose, iu the material sense, by an alteration inthe ` | 
existing distribution of economic power, But the war | 
has cleared away so much of prejudice and set so 
much of our life in a new light that the dim ideals of 
today may well be the realities of to-morrow. This 
at least we can say: that no country in the world 
is in a better position than we are to redeem modern 
industry from. the reproach of materialism and to set 
it firmly upon a spiritual basis, and that the country 
which shall first have had the wisdom and the cour- + 
age to do so will be the pioneer in a vast, extention ~ 
of human liberty and happiness and will have shown 
that along this road and no other lies the industrial , 
progress of mankind.” 


The chauvinist who has nothing. but 
blind admiration for the indigenous insti- 
tutions of India will be disposed to exclaim 








FUTURE INDUSTRIAL’ ORGANISATION 


that it needed the civilised West the great 
shock of a devastating war to. appreciate 
the wholesome economic organisation of 
pre-British India by which village commu- 
nities supplied -their own wants, occupa- 
. tional caste-guilds gave such an impetus 
sto cottage industries that the fabrics 
manufactured by them possessed a world- 
wide renown ; and society was not torn by 
dissensions and discontent which are un- 
fortunately so prominent a feature of west- 
erm countries. To think so, however, 
would be to take an altogether superficial 
view of the situgtion. In the first place, 
if we could supply our wants locally in 
_those days, it was because our wants were 
simple ; the world bad not been linked to- 
~ gether in the way in which it has since been, 
with the result that the needs of civilised 
man everywhere are tending to become 
standardised. The sense of peacefulness and 
dignity associated with the ancient arts 
and crafts of the East also characterised 
the trade guilds of Medieval Europe be- 
fore the introduction of modern machinery. 
The simplification of labour and the enor- 
mous: increase in productive capacity in- 
troduced by mechanical inventions, accom- 
panied as they have been by new and 
serious evils from the artistic and sociolo- 
gical points of view, must be considered a 
great step in human progress, inasmuch as 
it has released large classes of humanity 
> from helpless dependence-on, or active 
| performance of degrading manual labour, 
| ‘thus setting free more leisure and oppor- 
' tunity for the cultivation of the mind. 
The newborn sense of independence among 
the labouring classes of India, due to the 
transition from status to contract, must 
also be counted asa gain. Bernier wrote 
from his personal experiences of the 
Moghul court in the days of Shajahan ; 
“What fine stuffs soever we see come from those 
countries, we must not imagine, that the workman is 
there in any honour, or comes to anything; ‘tis 
nothing but mere necessity or the cudgel [the Korrah 
or whip which every Omrah kept hanging at the gate 
of his house to punish the tradesmen and other com- 
moners] that makes him work, he never grows rich ; 


’tis no small matter, when he hath wherewithal to 
_ live, and to clothe himself narrowly.” 


A perusal of Bolt’s Considerations and 
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Vansittart’s Narrative leaves the same 
impression of the moral and economic con- 
dition of the Indian workthan in the early 
days of British rule. The dissensions and 
discontent of European labour, breaking 
out into strikes and occasional riots, are a 
sign that they have sufficient consciousness 
of their elementary rights as human beings 
not to be satisfied with the lot assigned to 
them in the modern competitive industrial 
system. The lower castes in India have 
now learnt not to take things lying down, 
and discontent against the Brahmanical 
order-bas already begun to manifest itse.f. 
We cannot regard it as an altogether bad 
sign. The occupational and functional 
basis of caste has been irretrievably under- 
mined, and cannot be resuscitated. Tue 
‘spiritual’ East does not seem to concern 
itself much about how the masses live and 
die ; in India, the poor, whether agricultur- 
ists or landless labourers, die by the thou- 
sand at the first approach of scarcity, but 
the wealth which has followed in the wake 
of industrial development has made such 
disasters impassible in Western Europe ard 
America. Lastly, our sages, thinkers ard 
lawgivers had little that was kind to say 
of the masses ; for them, the Brahmans and 
Kshatriyas alone mattered ; whereas the 
few extracts given above may be taken as 
samples of the amount of thought and care 
that is constantly bestowed in the West 
for ameliorating the condition of the pro- 
letariat. If, therefore, the West proposes tô 
go back to status from contract, let.us 
have sufficient appreciation of the problem 
to understand that it is not status such as 
our little self-centred village communities, 
or our agriculturists living on the produce 
of their tiny plots of land knew, but some- 
thing immensely richer, deeper and wider 
in content. The lesson of it all for usin 
India is not that we should not relieve the 
strain on agriculture and improve our 
material condition by industrially organis- 
ing our country, but that we should avoid 
the pitfalls that the West had to face in the 
process and seems now already on the way 
to overcome. 


A HINDU STUDENT oF SOCIOLOGY. 
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A PARABLE 


a ' “One can open the cage of a bird but not of a tiger.” 


MAN once possessed a very fine ele- 
A phant which he kept a secure captive 

by means ofa heavy chain attached 
‘to its leg. He was very proud of this 
elephant and often spoke of it as the envy 
of all his neighbours, : 

But he was a little frightened of his 
powerful possession, and though he never 
confessed his fear even to himself, he took 
the precaution of sawing off its tusks. He 
then spoke often to his pet of its weakness 
saying how grateful it ought to feel to its 
keeper for guarding it so carefully. i 

But one day, by accident, the elephant 
in a fit of impatience pulled hard at its 
chain and to its surprise the large tree to 
which it was attached came up roots and 
all. “Hullo!” exclaimed the elephant, “I 
am not so-weak as I thought.” + 

Its keeper on hearing the elephant’s 
exclamation of astonishment came running 
post haste to the scene of the accident, He 
explained to his pet that the tree had 
become rotten and, apologising for his 
negligence, he attached the chain more 
‘securely to a wall. . 

From ‘this time the keeper became more 
Si and the elephant more thought- 
ful. i 


One day the elephant spoke to its 
master as follows 1 a 
“I am beginning to get tired of this 
chain. Itis heavy and injures my:leg. It 
is-ugly also and injures my amour propre.” 
(This elephant was an expert linguist and 
liked to show offits knowledge.) ‘Please 
replace iť by something less heavy and less 
obviously a bond of captivity. I have now 
had this chain ad nauseam.” : 
.' So the master, after thinking it over 
and discussing the question with his cap- 
tive, changed the heavy chain for a rope. 
‘But in the centre of this rope there was a 
` strong steel band skilfully concealed. 


Things now looked better to spectators 
who commented on the generous trust 
shown by the keeper in tying up so strong 
an animal with merely a rope. ae 

But the elephant felt just as much a 
captive as ever, and was notin the least 
captivated by the change. 


After some time the elephant again ap- 
proached its keeper and asked that the 
rope ‘should be replaced by a silken cord 
which would look so much nicer and 
would be a-symbol of their mutual trust. 

The keeper was really alarmed this time 
and began to argue with the elephant as 
to the absurdity of such a proposal. 
“Why,” he said, “you might break loose 
and get lost in. the jungle and then what 


would you do? You would not have me . 


to take care of you. That would be dread- 
ful. Why, you might even starve !” 

-The elephant’s eyes twinkled as it re- 
plied:: “Oh! do not be afraid for me. 
Even if the silken cord did break,—by acci- 
dent of course—and I got lost in the jungle, 
I think I should fare all right in the matter 
of food.” . , ` . 

` -At this the keeper became more and 


_ more alarmed and argued more vigorously 
“But in the jungle there are ' 


still, saying : 
many wild and terrible beasts which might 
attack you. Then where would you be 
without your tusks?” 

The elephant smiled ‘up his trunk as he 
replied: “But I am not so weak as you 
would have me think, and after all it was 
you who deprived me of my tusks. I think 
in the jungle I should find friends to help 
me as well as enemies.” 

“Ungrateful beast !’’ shouted the angty 
keeper. Í 

And so they went on arguing and are 
at it still. 
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* PROGRESS AND HISTORY" 


By AN INDIAN 


HIS volume is the sequel to the Unity of 
Western Civilisation, and arose iu the 
same way, being a series of lectures 

delivered at Birmingham. The lecturers are 
all eminent men on their own subjects, and 
the book is replete with good matter, part 

@of which we will try to place before our 
readers, prefacing our observations with 
the remark that, Progress in this book 
means European progress, and History 
means the history of the white man. 

The editor contributes the introductory 
chapter on the Idea of Progress. Catholic 
doctriné added a thing which was new to 
the Western world, a passionate love and 
an overpowering desire for personal: moral 
improvement, 

The breaking of the old catholic synthesis, narrow 
but.admirable within its limits, took place at what 
we call the Renascence and the Reformation; the 
linking up ofa new oneis the task of our own and 
many later generations.. ...when Bacon and Descartes 
begin to sound the modern note of progress, they 
think primarily of an advance in the arts and sciences, 
but there is a spiritual and human side to their ideal 
which could not be really paralleled in classical 
thought. The spirit of Man is evoked, and this, not 
in the sense of an elite,...... but of mankind as a 
whole.” 

The visiòn of human regeneration by 
science, which was the gospel of the ‘philo- 
sophes’ of Revolutionary France, ran to 
excess of enthusiasm, but “if this enthusi- 
asm is madness, we might all wish to be 
possessed,” says the editor. Nevertheless, 

‘he recognises that they did not sufficiently 
realise the value of the religious develop. 
ment of the Middle Ages and that “it is 
undeniable that a bias was then given to 
the course of Western civilisation from 
which it has suffered ever since; and which 
it is now our urgent duty to correct....., 


Another, and perhaps even more fundamental, 


weakness of the Renascence tradition was the stress ` 


it laid on the material, mechanical, external side of 
progress. On the one hand, the spiritual side of life 
tended to be identified with that system of thought 
and discipline [i. e. the catholic] which had been 
so rudely disrupted. On.the other hand, the new 


* Progress and History: Essays Edited by F, $S 
Sarn Arg of ‘The Living Bast” Huiphrey 
ilford, Oxford University Press. Second I i 
1917. 3-6d net. ane as 
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advance'in science brought quickly after it a corres- 
ponding growth of wealth and mechanical inventions 
and material comforts. The spirit of man was for 
the time impeded and half suffocated by its own 
productions, The present war seems to many of 
us the supreme struggle ofour better nature to gain 
the mastery over these obgtructions, and freedom for 
its proper growth.” 

Our task for the future is then one of 
synthesis on the lines of social progress. 
Hitherto development has been secured hy 
emphasis on one side of our nature at the 
expense of the rest. The conflict in our 
souls between the things of matter and 
sense and the life of the spirit must 
be resolved into a unity and harmony, 
But’ no unity can be perfect except that 
which we develop in our own souls. The 
work of criticism and analysis must there- 
fore be supplanted by the work of synthe- 
sis for the sake of the progress of human. 
ity, the end being further progress and the 
more perfect man, developed by the per- 
fecting of all mankind. We cannot, in fact, 
“put ary limit in our imagination to the 
continuous unfolding of life like our own. 
While thus practically infinite, the ideal of 
human natureis revealed to us concretely 
in countless types- of goodness and truth 
and beauty which we may know and love 
and imitate.” 

As to the fact of progress itself, the 
editor is quité emphatic, and other lectur- 
ers have also something to say on the 
subject, though, as we shall presently 
show, not without many qualms ofcon- 
science, in view of the present war. 

“If we make our survey over a sufficient space, 
coming down specially to our own days, our conclu- 
sion as to the advance made in the physical and 
moral well-being of mankind, will hardly be less 
emphatic. Our average lives are longer and continue 
to lengthen, and they are unquestionably spent with 
far less physical suffering than was generally the 
case at any previous period...... We are now all persu- 
aded with John Stuart Mill ‘that all the great sources 
of human suffering are in a great degree, many of 
them entirely, conquerable by human care and effort.’ 
This conviction is perhaps the greateat step of all 
that we have gained. In morality......the general 
progress would be doubted by very few who have 
had the opportunity of comparing the evidence as 
to any previous state of morals, say in the Middle 
Ages or in the -Elizabethan age—the crown of the 
Renascence in England~with that of the present 
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day. The capital advance in morality, which by 
{tsef-would be sufficient to justify our thesis, is the 
increase in the consciousness and the obligation of 
the ‘common weal...” © 

From the anthropologist’s point - of 
view, Mr. Marett says that we may not 
have advanced in happiness from the days 
of the cave-dwellers; but he confidently 
declares that we have advanced in 
nobility. 7 

"We have and enjoy more soul. On the intellectual 
side, we see further afield. On the moral side, our 
sympathies are correspondingly wider. Imagina- 
tive:y, and even to no small extent practically, we 

- arz in touch with myriads of men, present and past. 
We participate in a world-soul; and by so doing- 
ar2 advanced in the scale of spiritual worth and 
dignity as members of the human race, Yet this 
common soul of humanity we know largely and even 
chiefly as divided against itself. Not only do human 
idecls contradict each other; but the ideal in any 
and all of its forms is contradicted by the actual. 
So it is the discontent of the human world-soul that 
is mainly borne in upon him who shares in it most 
fully. A possibility of completed good may glimmer 
at the far end of the quest; but the quest itself is 
experienced as a bitter striving. Bitter though it 
may be, however, it fs likewise ennobling.” - 

_ Dealing with.the idea of progress in 
Hellenism, Miss Stawell says*that the life, 
cr earth, for progress, is, in Plato’s view 
like a school through which men pass and 
in which they may learn. and grow, but 
tae school itself does not go on growing. 
What he seems to look for at the best is 
ncthing more hopeful than recurring cycles 
cf better and worse. In this idea of cycles. 
Plato was influenced by the popular 
thought of his time : the feeling that there 
Fed been a lost Golden Age in the past 
was deeply rooted in Greek, asin Hindu, 
mythology... Aristotle, also, “is haunted, 
like Plato, by the idea of cycles, alterna- 
tions, decline and progress, progress and 
decline. A ' 

He feels this both in the life of the State and 
in the whole life of, the world. He speaks of 
the same -discoveries being made over and over 
again, an infinite number of times, in the history 
at civilisation, And his words recail the sad passage 
m Plato's Laws referring to the numberless rations 
and states, ten thotisand times ten thousand, that 
had risen and fallen all over the world, passing from 
worse to better and from better to worse.’ [See 
for an exactly similar idea the concludiig passages 
o’chapter 24 of Part IV of the Vishnu-Purana ]. 

Miss Stawell goes on to say that “this 
fact of recurrent decayis one of the heaviest 
that the human spirit can shoulder. Any 
theory of progress -must come to terms 
with it, for Progress through history is 
certainly not an uninterrupted ascent ; 
a spiral is the better image.” When 
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Hellenic civilisation had begun to decay, 
as European civillsation now stands in 
peril of doing, men first grasped “one of 
the fundamental principles on which the 


_ whole fabric of our later civilisation has 


rested, or ought to rest, the great principle 
of personal equality, the claim of every 
individual to transcendant value, irrespec- 
tive of race and creed and endowment” 
and Miss Stawell concludes by pointing 
to “the dream of once again constructing 
a system in which we might, all of us, all 
nations and all men and women, make 
progress together in the common task.” 

The most serious indictment agairist ® 
Western ‘progress inthis book.is to be 
found in the chapter devoted to moral 
progress. The writer, Mr. L. P. Jacks, 
Principal of the Manchester New ‘College, 
Oxford, is of opinion that Europeans are 
much nearer. to the beginnings of such 
progress than the end, and that hitherto 
Europe entertained the most extravagant 
notions as to the degree of progress al- 
ready attained. What, the writer- asks, 
is the cause of these exaggerated notions ? 


“I think they arise from our habit of letting our- 
selves be guided by words rather. than by realities, 
by what men are saying rather than by what they 
are doing, by what teachers are teaching- than by: 
what learners are learning. If you take your stand 
in the realm of words, of doctrines, of theories, of 
philosophies, of books, preachings and uttered 
ideals, you might make out a strong case fora high 
degree of moral progress actually attained. Butif 
you-.ask how much of this has been learnt by 
mankind at large, and learnt in such a way as to 
issue in practice, you get a different story.” 


Then he proceeds to deliver a vigorous 
attack on scientific progress. 


“We find that the progress of science has enor- 
mously increased man’s power over the forces of 
nature. Is it a good thing. that man’s power 
over the forces of nature should be increased ? 
That surely depends on the manner in which this 
power isused and this depends again on the moral 
nature of man. When we observe, as we may truly 
observe, especially at the present time, that of all the 
Single applications that man has made of science, 
the most extensive and perhaps the most efficient 
is that of devising implements for destroying his 
brother man, it is at. least permissible to raise the 
question whether the progress of science has contri- 
buted on the whole to the progress of humanity. 
Had it not been for the progress of science, which has 
enormously increased the wealth of the world, it is 
doubtful if this war, which is mainly a war about . 
wealth, would have taken place at all. Or if a war 
had broken out, it would not have involved"the apal- 
ling destruction of human life and property we are 
now witnessing... Science tanght us to make this’ 
wealth: Science has also taught us how to destroy 
it. When one thinks of how much of this is attribut- 
able to the progress of science, I say it is permissible’ 


` 
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to raisé the question whether man is a being who can 
safely be entrusted with that control over the forces 
of nature which science gives him. What ifhe uses 
this power as he plaialy can do, for his own undoing ? 
To ask this, as we can hardly help asking, is to trans- 
fer the question of scientific progress into the sphere 
of morality. It is conceivable that the progress of 
science might involve for us no progress atall. It 
might be, and some have feared that it may become, 
a step towards the self-destruction of the human 
race.” 


The writer is no less emphatic about 
the mechanical arts. 


“The chief effects of progress in the mechanical arts 
have been an enormous increase in the material 
wealth of mankind, and partly consequent upon this, 
a parallel growth of population among the industrial 
countries of the world. Itis by no means clear .that 
either of these things constitutes a definite step in 
human progress... The moral question is not about 
the amount of wealth the world possesses, but about 
the way meno spend it and the use they make of it. 
Industrially speaking, the human race [i.e. the white 
race] has made its fortune during the last hundred 
years. But has it made up its mind what to do with 
the fortune? And has its mind been made-up in the 
right way ? To raise these questions is to see that 
progress from the economic point of view may be the 
reverse of progress from the moral.” 

“The third question which relates itself to moral 
progress is that of Government. Now Government, I 
need hardly say, is not an end in itself.- It is a devise 
which man has set up to help him in attaining the 
true end of his life. To make up our minds how we 
ought to be governed is therefore impossible unless we 
have previously made up our minds as to how we 
ought to live... If States possess collective wisdom 
they ought to show its existence and measure when 
they confront one another as States—when State 
calls to State across the great deeps of international 
policy... Well, how stands the matter when this test 
is applied ? The present war provides the answer... 
Does not this aftord a rough measure of the collective 
wisdom of such States as at present exist in this 
world ? Does it not suggest that they have little 
faculty of reasonable intercourse with one another ?... 
Thus we are driven back upona plain alternative ; 
either the States do not represent collective wisdom, 
or else their collective wisdom is one of the lowest 


forms of wisdom now extant on this planet. In either- 
case we must be very cautious in our use of the 


phrase. We must not infer moral progress from the 
reign of collective wisdom until we are assured that 
it is really as wise as some of its devotees assume it 
to be.” . ` 


Similarly, in the chapter on Government 
Mr. A. E. Zimmern says in the same strain 
of the civilised Western man: — 


“He has planted his flag at the two poles: he has 
cut a pathway for his ships between Asia and Africa, 
and between the twin continents of America : he has 
harnessed torrents and cataracts to his service: he 
has conquered the air and the depths of the sea : he 
has tamed the animals : be has rooted out pestilence 
and laid bare its hidden causes : and he is penetrating 
farther and ever farther in the discovery of the causes 
of physical and mental disease, He has set his foot 
on the neck of Nature. But the last and greatest 
conquest is yet before him. He has yet to conquer 
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himself. Victorious against Nature, men are still at 
war, day, more than ever at war, amongst them- 
selves” 

Again, 

“Government may be the organisation of good- 
ness, or the organisation of evil. It may provide the 
conditions by which the common life of society can 
develop along the lines of man’s spiritual nature : or 
it may take away the very possibility of such develop- 
menat, Till we know what a government stands for, 
do not let us:judge it by its imposing externals of 
organisation... There is some danger that, in orr 
newfound sense of the value of knowledge in promot- 
ing happiness, we should forget what a tyrant know- 
ledge, like wealth, can become. No doubt, just as we 
saw that moral qualities, patience and the like, are 
needed in the advancement of knowledge, so know- 
ledg: is needed, and greatly needed, in the task of 
extending and deepening the moral and spirltual lire 
of mankind. But we cannot measure that progress 
in terms of knowledge or organisation or efficiency or 
culture. We need some other standard by which to 
judge... What shall that standard be? It must be 
a similar standard—let us boldly say it—to that by 
which we judge between individuals, It must be a 
standard based on our sense of right and wrong,” 


The same note. is struck in the chapter 
on progress in industry. 

“Taere has been an increasing tendency of recent 
years to write human history in terms of economic or 
industrial progress... To interpret human history in 
this way is, of course, to deny its spiritual meaning, 
to deny that ft is a record of the progress of the 
human spirit at all. It is to read it as a tale of the 
improvement, or rather the increasing complication, 
of things, rather than ofthe advance of maun. It is 
to view the world as a Domain of Matter, not as the 
Kingdom of Man,—still Jess, as the Kingdom of God. 
It is to tie us helplessly to the chariot wheels of an 
industrial Juggernaut which knows nothing of moral 
values... The function of industry...is to serve 
human life, not to master it: to set life free, not to 
enslave it. Economics is not the whole of life.. The 
soul is higher than the body, and life is more than 
housekeeping. Liberty is higher than riches, and the 
welfare of the community more important than ita 
economic and material progress... Let us, then, 
boldly lay it down that the best test of progress in 
{odustry acd the best measure of success in any indus- 
trial system is.... the degree to which it enables men 
to develop the God that isin them. Let us. have the 
courage to say that in the great battle which 
Ruskin and William Morris fought almost single 
handed against all the Philistines of the nineteenth 
century, Ruskin and Morris, however wrong 
they may have been on points of practical detail, 
were right in principle. = Let us make up our 
minds that a world in which men have surrender- 
ed the best hours of the day to unsatisfying drudgery, 
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- and banished happiness to the brief periods of their 


tired leisure, isso far from civilised that it has not 
even made clear to itself‘ whereln civilisation con- 
sists.” 

This bold indictment against the claims 
of western civilisation to progress in all 
the most important spheres of life by some 
of their representative thinkers may raise 
a doubt as to the possibility of any moral 


- 


, - 2 


progress at all. But. even the Principal of 
Manchester New College has to admit that 
‘belief in moral progress is a belief which 
29 man can live without, and, at the same 
time, a belief which cannot be proved by 
any appeal to human experience. We 
cannot live without it, because life is just 
the process of reaching forward to a‘better 
form of itself.” But it is not enough to 
believe in the reality of progress. “It is 


, cear,” says the editor, “that a general 


tendency to progress in the human race 
‘may be well established—as we hold it to 
be—and yet we may go on-in ways capable 
cfinfinite variation and at very various 
speed. ee n $ 
_ Weare all, let us suppose, being carried onward 
by one mighty and ‘irresistible stream. We may 
combine dir strength_and skill and-make the best 
use of the surrounding forces. This is working and 
steering to the chosen goal. Or we may rest on our 
oars'and let the stream take us where it will. ` This 
‘3 drifting, and we shall certainly be carried on some- 
where; but we may be badly. bruised or even ship- 
wrecked in the process,-and in any case we shall have 
contributed nothing to the advance. Some few may 
even waste their strength in trying to work back- 
wards against the stream. We seem to have Teached 
the point in history when forthe first time we are 
really conscious of our position, and the, problem is 
now a possible and an urgent one to mark the goal 
clearly and unitedly and bend our common efforts to 
attaining it.” a: i i 
This .is where, be it said to the eternal 
credit of the West, the difference between 
the East and the West lies. We in the East 
are either drifting, or working backwards 
against the stream. The war has led toa 
searching introspection in ‘the West, and 
all the great minds there have combined in 


laying bare the weak spots in their civilisa- 


tion, in order that, being conscious .of their 


true position, they may mark the goal and’ 


bend. their common efforts to attain it. 


Let'us now see what are the lessons which,. 
according to.some of the writers quoted: 
above, the war- has to: teach the’ nations’ 


`of the West. 


According to Mr. Jacks, .. ` i 
“there would be more optimistsin the world, more- 
cheerfulness, more belief in moral progress, if we can= 
didly faced the fact that morally considered we are- 


still in a neolithic age, not brutes indeed any longer, 
and yet not so far outgrown.the brutish stage as‘to 


- C fustify these trumpetings. One of the beneficent 


Isasons of the present war has been to moderate our 
claims in this respect. It has revealed us to ourselves 
as nothing else in history has ever done, and it has 
revealed, among other things, that moral progress 
is rot nearly so advanced as we thought it was. It 
has been a terrible blow to the Pharisaism of which 
I have just spoken. It has not discredited science, 
nor philosophy, nor anything else that we value, but 
it has shown that these things have not brought us 
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as far as we thought. That very knowledge, when 
you come to think of it, is itself a very distinct step 
in moral progress. Before the war we were growing 
morally conceited; we thought ourselves much. 
better, more advanced in morality, than we really 
were, and this conceit wag acting as a real barrier to 
our further advance. A sharp lesson was needed to 
take this conceit out of us—to remind us that as yet 
we are only at the bare beginnings of moral advance F 
—and not, as some of us fondly imagined, next door i 
to the goal. This sudden awakening to the truth is 
full of promise for the future.” 


Mr. Zimmern says: . T 


“We must be able to see politics as a part of life 
before we can see it steadily and seeit whole. „We 
must be able to see it in relation to the general order- 
ing of the world and to connect it once more, as in the 
Middle Ages, with religion and morality. No thinking 
man can live through such a time as this and preserve 
his faith unless he is sustained by the belief that 
the clash of States which is darkening our generation 
is not a mere blind collision of forces, but has spiritual 
bearings which affect each individual living soul born, 
or to be born in the world. It-is-not for us to anti- 
cipate the verdict of history... Weare met at a 
culminating moment of human fate—when, as far as 
human judgment can discern, the political destinies 
of this planet are being settled for: many generations’ 
to’come—perhaps for good. If the task of leadership 
in the arts of government remains with us, let us face 
the responsibility conscious of the vast spiritual issues i 
which it involves, and let us so plan and act that j 
history, looking back on these years of -blood, may 
date from them a new birth of. freedom and’progress; 
not for ourselves in this country alone, but through- 
out that kingdom of Man which must one day, as 
we believe, become in very truth the Kingdom of 
God.” z i : 


Mr. J. A. Smith, Professor of Philosophy 
at Oxford, says : r i 


. “To-day, when over there in France and Flanders, 
and indeed almost all over Europe, as in a sort of 
Devil's smithy, men are busied in the most horrid self- 
destruction. The accumulated stores of agelong x 
and patient industry-are being consumed and annihi- 
lated; the works and monuments of civilised life are 
laid low: all physical and intellectual energies are. 
bent to the service of destruction. The very surface 
of the. kindly and fertile earth is seamed and scarred 
and wasted. And the human beings who live and_ 
move in this inferno, ‘are jerked like puppets hither 
and thither by the operation of passions to which we. 
dare not venture to give names, lest we be found 
either not condemning what defiles and imbrutes our. 
nature or denying our meed of praise to what en- 
nobles it, -All this portentious activity and business 
flows from no other fount and is fed by no other 
spring than the spirit which is within us, that spirit 
which has created that wealth, material, artistic, 
spiritual, which it is so busily engaged in wrecking 
and undoing..... And if in this tragic scene we. | 
cannot still read the features of Progress, our $ 


‘ 


an accident, not an outburst of subterranean ` 
natural forces, but the act and deed of human will, , 
and being so it cannot be merely evil. 

“What, then, can we read not into, but out of,’ 
the tragic spectacle now being enacted, not merely 
before but in, through and by us? Unless we have. 


ee 


be 


s. 


PROGRESS AND HISTORY 


+ all along been mistaken, the victims of mere delusion 
and error, here, too, there has been, and still is, Pro- 
gress. Primarily and principally what is taking place, 
is a tremendous revelation of the potencies which in 
our natare—in that which makes us men—have 
éscaped our notice and therefore, because unseen or 
ignored, working in‘'the dark, have not yet been 

drawn upon and utilised. There has been and still is 

*going on, an enormous increase of self-knowledge. At 
first sight this seems wholly an opening up of un- 
dreamt of evil. "Side by side there has come to us a 
parallel revelation of undreamt of good. I must bear 
witness to my conviction that we are beholding a 

, tremendous inrush or uprush of good into man and 
his world...... This is, as I have said, the now dis- 
covered spring of Progress both, within and outside’ 
us, that whatsoever is evll, evil just because it is en- 
acted and does not merely occur, passes within the 
reach of knowledge and understanding, and in the 
-measure that it passes into the light, not merely loses 
its sting and its force, but is convertible and convert- 

, ed into a strengthening condition of that which in its 
first appearance it seemed. merely to thwart. Even 
regress is seen to be a necessary. incident in progress, 
and the seasons which we call periods of decadence to 
be oceasions in which the spirit progresses in secret, 
recruiting itself not by idleness or rest, but genuinely 
refreshing and recreating itself. ae 

‘we the evil we enact...... are not wholly evil, for 
nothing is such, but are. the means which the spirit 
that has begotten them, utilizes in its eternal Pro- 
gress aud wins out of them a richness, a complex and 
varied harmony, to which they are compelled fo con- 
tribute... lf we will to learn from our own past, we 
can convert anything that is evil init into an occa- 
sion, an opportunity, a means to good which with- 
out it were not possible......For the basis‘and ground 
of our belief inthe reality, and .therefore the eternity 
of Progress lies in this, that the now known nature 
of the Spirit which is in Man and not in Man alone, 
is that it can heal any wounds that it can inflict on 
itself, can find in its own errors and failures, in its 
own mistakes and misdeeds, if it only will, the mater- 
ials of richer and fuller and worthier life.” 


The spirit revealed in the above passages 

is full of humility and yet of hope. If the 
West sets to work to solve its post-war 
problems in this chastened spirit, we need 
not apprehend that the war will spell the 
‘destruction of Western civilisation. And 


we are convinced that it would not be to` 


the good: of humanity—even Oriental 
humanity—that western civilisation should 
fall to pieces. Mr. Marvin is confident that 
“the things of the mind on which all 
nations have co-operated in the past will 
reassert their sway.” And he has no 
hesitation in saying that “fundamentally, 
this is a triumph for the scientific spirit.” 


“Religion, morality and government have all with- 


a 
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in historic times come within the range of clear and 
well-ordered thought: and mankind standing thus 
within the light, stands more firmly and with better 
hope. He sees the dark spots and the weaknesses. 
He knows the remedies, though his will is often un- 
equal to applying them. And even with this revela- 
tion of weakness and ignorance, he is on the whole 
happier and readier to grapple with his fate.” 


No: western civilisation will not die— 
far from it. It will endure, although it 
will suffer a transformation and undergo a 
rebirth which will elevate it to loftier and 
purer regions. It will take on more and 
more of that spiritual element in which the 
East was once so rich, and become more 
complex but more harmonious. Itis the 
East which, having lost its spiritual con- 
tent, is daily growing more bankrupt. It 
is now groping in the dark, and in ‘its 
ignorance it- fondly imagines that by 
abjuring Western science and mechanical 
arts it will retain. its spiritual tendencies. 
Vain delusion! To arrite at a fuller 
synthesis: of its ancient culture, the East 
must in its turn continue to learn from the 
West. It can and should avoid the mis- 
takes of the West for which the latter is 
paying so heavy a penalty, but cannot 
ignore the knowledge that the West has 
to bring us except at the sure risk of 
stultifying itself, The beneficent powers of 
science are tov evident to be denied. 


‘Industry, the twin brother of science, has vastly 
increased our wealth, our comfort, and our capacity 
for enjoyment, Medicine, the most human of her 
children, has lengthened our lives, and alleviated our 
suffering...» Religion, government, morality, even art, 
are all profoundly influenced by the knowledge that 
man has acquired of thé world around him and his 
practica! conclusions from it.” 


And for the Oriental, as for the man of 
the West, ‘‘the endis, first, the organisation 
of himself as a world-being, conscious of 
his unity, and then the illimitable conquest 
of truth and goodness-as far as his ever- 
growing powers extend.” In no part of 
the world, not even in sacred Aryabarta, 
can man dwellin these days apart from 
his fellow-men, unmoved by the happenings 
in other parts of the world. He must in- 
creasingly internationalise himself, till in 
the fulness of time the dream of Universal 
brotherhood becomes a reality. 
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Mrs. Besant on Rammohun Roy. © 


` One section of Mrs. Besant’s Congress 
` Presidential Address dealt with «the 
causes which have led to the “loss of be- 
lief’ of the Indian people “in the superior- 
ity of the white races.” She expressed: the’ 
-opinion that the decline of: the belief in the 
superiority of the white races dated ‘from’ 
the spreading of-the Arya Samiaj.and the 
Theosophical Society. - She’. added ` that. 
“another great force was that of Swami 
Vivekananda,......”*We commented in our 
January number on “the omission- in this: 
connection of the name and work’: and: 
influence of Raja Rammohun ‘Roy, of the 
‘Brahmo Samaj-and Prarthana “Samaj, of 
Maharshi _ Debendranath Tagore, and 
other persons connected with the Brahmo. 
and- Prarthana Samaj movement:” We 
added : “We do not wish to-detract from. 
the work of the Arya Samaj, the Theoso- 
phical society and Swami Vivekananda.” 
Our comments’ have, - however,: enraged 
the Vedic Magazine and led it to 
indulge in. some characteristic , effusions 
and -arguments.~ The Indian Social Re~ 
former of Bombay has made the’section- 
in Mrs. Besant’s address referred to above, 
our comments thereupon, and the Vedic, 
Magazine's criticism of our comments and 


defence of Mrs. Besant’s position, the text- 


of its leading article in a recent issue. 
Thereupon Mrs. Besant’s organ New India 
has stated that she has more than once 


expressed her enthusiastic admiration of’ 


Raja Rammohun Koy and his work. . Her 


paper then quotes a passage from _ her. 


book ‘India: A Nation.” We quote 


below some of the sentences, 
whose heroic courage faced alone the- 
dread and then unbroken force .of Hindu. 
orthodoxy,.and planted the ‘seed of free- 
dom, the seed destined to grow into a 
spreading tree, the ‘leaves of which’ are 
‘for the healing of the’ nation....... splen- 
didly before his time was this heroic man.” 
In another passage Mrs. Besant says: 
“To his religious and educational reform, 
his strong and logical mind added social 
and political—the first Indian to grasp 


Bonny that. 
extraordinary spirit of fire and. steel, . 


the interdependence between: the four 
lines of Indian progress,......”’ All these 
passages and others in the same apprecia- 
tive vein show that, Mrs. Besant’s appre- 
ciation of. Rammohun Roy is enthusiastic 
and genuine. We are, therefore, still unable 
to understand why Mrs. Besant did not 
mention: the man who was “the first 
Indian-to be conscious of and to assert 
Asiatic “self-respect, during the British’ 
period of Indian history.” All the-explana- 
tion which. New India has given is the ` 
following sentence: ‘The reason she did 
not mention it [the Brahmo Samaj] under 
the “‘loss’ of belief in the superiority of the 


~ white races” in her Presidental address 


was that it became Anglicised in its later 
days.’ Whether the Brahmo Samaj has 
‘become Anglicised or not, we shall 
consider. briefly later on. But supposing 
the Brahmo Samaj has become Anglicised, 
which we deny, that does not in the least 
justify the omission of. the name of 
Rammohun.. The Germans and certain 
other European nations have ceased in 
practice to be followers of Jesus Christ, 
though. they call themselves Christians ; 
but. that fact does not diminish. the 
claim of Jesus to reverence, Similarly, 
-supposing the. -Brahmo Samaj ceased 
sometime.ago to be guided by the spirit 
of. Rammohun, that is no reason why 
Rammohun should not be given credit for 
what, he did to restore our national self 
respect. Mrs. Besant: knows that he was 
not Anglicised ; for she has written: ‘His 
one effort was, and he strové, to bring his 
countrymen back to the purity of ancient 
Hinduism, and to this end he directed all 
his strength.” (P. 21, India : A Nation.) 
We think, whatever Mrs. Besant’s opinion 
ofthe Brahmo Samaj movement, as she 
has mentioned Vivekananda by nathe, so 
She ought also to have mentioned the 
name of Rammohun. 


Is the Brahmo Samaj Anglicised ? 
New India has said that the Brahmo 
Samaj “became Anglicised in its later 
days.” Though edited by a Brahmo, this 
Review is not an organ of the Brahmo. 
Samaj, and hence it would be out of place 


es — 
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here to examine Mrs. Besant’s characteri- 
sation of the Brahmo Samaj in detail. 
We will make only a few comments, 
though we labour under this difficulty that 
Mrs. Besant has not told us anywhere in 
what respects the Brahmo Samaj has 


-become Angicised. 


In her book India : A Nation she says 
(p. 20): “The revival in Hinduism- was 
the salient characteristic of the nineteenth 
century in India, and it gave birth to the 
National Movement...... The chief reviving 
agencies have been, in order of time: the 
Brahmo Samaja and its branches; the 
Arya Samaja; the Theosophical Society ; 
the Ramakrishna Mission.” The reader 
will note that inspite of the alleged angli- 
cisation of the Brahmo Samaj, it is men- 
tioned here. Why could it not be mentioned 
Similarly in the Presidential Address ? Not 
that she discovered its anglicisation after 
the publication of this book and before the 
composition of the address, and therefore, 
while mentioning it in the book, she omit- 
ted it in the address. For in the book also 
she writes (pp. 22-23): “The remaining 
Brahmo Samajas are a good deal Chris- 
tianised and therefore Anglicised, playing 
a smaller part in the national life.’ What 
are these remaining Brahmo Samajes, we 
wonder? For, the movement consists of 
the Adi Brahmo Samaj, the Church of the 
New Dispensation, the Prarthana Samaj, 
and the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj.. She 
has mentioned and characterised all the 
sections except the Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj, which has the largest number of 
adherents. Individual Samajes and con- 
gregations all over India are, generally. 
speaking, affiliated with one or other of 
the four sections mentioned above. Does 


she mean that the Brahmo Samajes 
affliated with the Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj are anglicised? That. would be 


a curious mistake. The account of the 
Brahmo’.Samaj given in Mrs. Besant’s 
book is somewhat confused, and contains. 
mistakes, showing that she does not 
possess much first-hand knowledge of the 
movement. One cannot be quite sure, 
therefore, which sections of the Samaj she 
considers “a good deal Christianised and. 
therefore Anglicised’? (are Christianisation 
and Anglicisation related as ‘cause and 
effect ?). Though now New India speaks 
of the entire Brahmo Samaj as ‘anglicised, 
in her book Mrs, Besant says that the Adi 
Brahmo Samajists remained true to the 


‘its. great members, 
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Hindu ideal; that though early in his 
career Keshub Chandra ‘‘became strongly 
tinctured with Christianity,” in later lite 
he was “influenced to some extent, per- 
chaps, in his central idea that all religions 
were true, by Shri Ramakrishna Parama- 
hansa, whom he visited much from 1875 
onwards”; and that “An allied movement, 
the Prarthana Samaja in Bombay, with 
Mr. Justice Ranade, 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, and Sir Narayana 
Chandavarkar, has contributed enor- 
mously to the shaping of Indian nationality 
by its work of educational, political, and 
social reform, and it gradually and in- 
evitably became more thoroughly Hindu in 
spirit, as nationality grew more and more 
self-conscious.” Mrs. Besant’s own des- 
cripticns, whether correct or incorrect, 
show that the entire Brahmo Samaj and 
Prarthana Samaj movement is not “Chris- 
tianised and therefore (!) Anglicised,” 
Belonging to the Brahmo Samaj we know 
that it is not Anglicised. The vast 
majority ofits members dress, eat, live 
and use the vernaculars like other Indians. 
Almost the whole body of the best original 
Brahmo literature is written in some 
vernacular or other of India. The Brahmo 
orders of divine service are not like the 
Christian services. The texts to guide 
Meditation and Adoration in the services 
of the Samaj are in Sanskrit and taken 
from the Upanishads, Its common prayer 
isalso in Sanskrit and taken from the 
Upanishads. The texts for most of its 
sermons are taken from Sanskrit. Al its 
teachers, ministers and preachers have 
been and are orientals, “using only what 
was valuable in :western thought and 
culture.” Even Protap Chander .Mozoom- 
dar, who was most western in culture and ` 
Christian in piety, wrote of “The Oriental 
Christ,” not of “The: Anglicised Christ.” 
The Brahmos are,. no. doubt, social 
reformers ; but most of the reforms which 
they have reduced.to practice have been, 


‘later, advocated in theory by the President 


of the Theosophical society. Brahmo 
marriages and domestic ideals are not like 
Britisk marriages and domestic ideals, 
There have been and are some Anglicised 
persons in the Brahmo Samaj. But they 
have not been the moulders of. its thought 
and ideals, its spiritual life, its theology 
and its national and ` philanthropic 
activities. And which Indian religious 
movement does not contain persons who 
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ape English dress, speech, and style of 
living? That some Brahmos read or 
quote the: Bible or lave been influenced 
by, Christianity, no more makes the 
Brahmo Samaj Christidanised and ' Angli- 
cised than Mrs. Besant’s delivering 
addresses on “The Coming Christ” in 
England has made the Theosophical 
Society a Christian and Anglicised thove- 
ment. In one respect at least the Brahmo 
Samaj is an oriental and Indian- movement, 
viz., thatits founder and -other leaders 
have all been Indians. The Theosophical 


Society was founded by foreigners, ‘and | 


has never yet had a single Indian President, 
and most of its best original literature is 
in English. i : oe on 
' We have referred to Mrs. Besant’s 
mistakes. Here area few: She says’ that 
among the “early supporters” of Raja 
Rammohun Roy was Raja Dwarkanath 
Ragore” (obviously a misprint for Tagore). 
Now, Dwarkanath Tagote never accepted 
any title’from the British Government. 
‘He preferred to remain a plain citizen. It 
is not generally known that he refused 
a knighthood. Here is ‘our ‘authority. 
We have before us acopy of “The Calcutta 
Star,” dated November 24,1842, in which 
under the heading “Latest Intelligence” 
we find the following among other news’ 

~ “From Ist to 4th October—We understand that 
Dwarkanath Tagore leaves London on the 15th for 
Paris, en route to Marseilles and Alexandria. It is 
said: the Baboo has declined the honour of knight- 
hood, His reception in every part of Great Britain 
has been of the most flattering description.” : 


- The Caleutta Star was a daily owned 
and edited by.James Hume, ' `. ` 
Mrs. Besant says-in her book (p: 22): 
“The Adi Brahmo Samaja has given to 
India the two famous brothers Rabindra- 
nath and Abanindranath Tagore, the.Na- 
tional Poet and Painter 3......” Abanindra- 
‘nath is a son of a cousin of Rabindranath, 
and is not a Brahmo. . Mrs. Besant repeats 
the false statement of Sir Valentine Chirol 
(Indian Unrest, p. 27) that. the member- 
ship of the Brahmo Samaj “‘is shrinking. 
The Prarthana Samaj is moribund.” ` In 
reality, as has been shown in Pandit 

. Sivanath Sastri’s “History of the Brahmo 
Samaj,” Vol. II, (published in 1912) 
p. 565, “the number of Brahmos has 


gone on increasing.” He writes: ‘the’ 


census of Bralimos is not accurate; for 
instance, in Burma the census returns do’ 
not show a single Brahmo, ` though 
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there are many there, within our own 
personal knowledge.” Still the census of 
1911 shows that “from 1901 to 1911, 
the Brahmos have increased 35.9 per 
cent., Whereas the Hindus and Musalmans 
have increased only 4.8 and 6.7 per cent. 
respectively, showing that the increased¥ 
number of Brahmos is due partiy to 
conversion and partly to natural increase 
by the birth of children.” 


-, Is Openness to Influence Bad ?: 

To be thoroughly denationalised is 
bad both for the individual and for ‘a 
nation; because denationalisation means 
the loss of individuality and the becoming 
a- mere copy of something foreign. But 
openness to influence is not bad ; rather 
is it a 'sign of life. All living nations learn 
from one another ; they are influenced by | 
and receive stimulus from one another. 
There is nothing to be ashamed ofin any 
Indian community being somewhat 
Westernised or Christianised. It would 
be idle to deny that in India our political 
movements are considerably like similar 
movements in the West. In the past Hindu- 
ism was influenced by Islam, and Islam in 
India has been influenced by Hinduism, 
In modern times Hindu thought has deeply 
‘influenced and somewhat orientalised Wes- 
tern thought. Similarly Western thought 
and culture have influenced and modified 
modern Indian thought and culture, as, 
among, other things, the modern litera- 
tures.of India would show. All the modern 
religious movements of India, including 
those which may claim to be least influ- 
enced by Christianity, have nevertheless 
been influenced by it. Though hospitals 
for.man and beast were founded in India 
centuries before such things were heard of 
in the:West, and though the service of 
suffering humanity was known and prac- 
tised in India in the Buddhistic and pre- 
Buddhistie ages, the modern philanthropic 
activities of the Brahmo Samaj, the Arya 
Samaj, the Theosophical Society, the Rama- 
krishna Mission, &c., owed their origin 
partly to Christian example and have 
sometimes served to counteract Christian 4 
influence, though they may not have been 
deliberately undertaken with that object. 
In their missionary methods, the early 
Christians were influenced by the methods 
adopted by the Indian Buddhists, arid ‘in 
recent years Christianity in India has 
adopted some Hindu devotional and other’ 
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methods and ways. In modern times the 
Brahmo Samaj and the Arya Samaj have 
adopted, unconsciously or consciously it 
does not matter, the missionary methods 
of Christians. 


Disbelief in Race Superiority. ` : 


In the article to which we have. referred 
above, The Indian Social Reformer asks 
with reference to the undermining of the 
belief in the superiority of the white races 
mentioned by Mrs. Besant in her presiden- 
tial address : 

What we should like to know, however, is, Is it 
really such a grand achievement to undermine the 
good opinion of one peopl€ of another people ? Does 
a people grow in self-respect and self-confidence by - 
ceasing to respect the worth and achievements of 
other peoples? Does a nation’s pride in its past,. 
confidence in its present capacity, and hope in its 
future, really grow by cultivating a spirit of jealousy’ 
towards the past, present and future of other 
peoples ? s 


Our reply to all these questions is in the 
negative, But we on our turn wish to, 
observe that when one denies the superior- 
ity of a people or a race, one does not 
necessarily cease to have a good opinion of 
that race or people. When a teacher or 
some other third person, addressing two 
students Ram and Hari, says to Ram, 
“Hari is not intellectually superior to 
you,” does he necessarily mean, and lead 
Ram to believe, that Hari is a dunce ? 
May not his méaning simply be that Ram 
is intellectually equal to Hari? When we 
say that the white races are not superior 
to us, we do not certainly mean that we 
are saints and intellectual giants and they 
are scoundrels and dunces. What we mean 
is that physically, intellectually and morally 
we are on the whole either actually or po- 
tentially their equals. A non-white people 
certainly does grow in self-respect and 
self-confidence by ceasing to believe in the 
innate superiority of the white races and 
by coming to believe that it is not so much 
race that matters as opportunity and 
the use made of it. Wedo not know why 
our contemporary has ‘given way to the 
supposition that disbelief in the superiority 
of a race means only a belief in its infe- 
riority, or that one’s belief in the superior- 
ity of a race can be dispelled only by 
proving that race to consist only of: 
dunces and rogues. Among the “Papers 
on Inter-racial Problems communicated to 
the First Universal Races Congress held at 
the University of London, 1911,” will be 
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found such papers as “The Problem of 
Race Equality,” “The Rationale of Auto- 
nomy,” “The Intellectual Standing of 
Different Races and Their Respective Oppor- 
tunizies for Culture,” “&c, in which the 
innate superiority or innate inferiority of 
any race has been practically disproved 
and denied. But the writers have not 
come to their conclusions by vilifying any 
race. In “Towards Home Rule” Part II, 
there are two papers on “The Alleged In- 
feriożity of the Coloured Races,” in which 
the method of treatment adopted is 
strictly scientific, mot vilificatory. Of 
course if any man or body of men try to 
raise their own opinion of themselves by 
proving that other people are a bad lot, it 
niust be characterised as a foolish and 
dishcnorable method. The Indian Social 
Reformer should be able to fully prove its 
assertion when it says: “unfortunately we 
cannot deny that the Arya Samaj and the 
Theosophical Society have encouraged this 
gospel of undermining, which is only an- 
other name for the gospe: of hatred of the 
West and of all.that belongs to it.” We 
are not\in a position either entirely to 
endorse this statement or to wholly con- 
tradict it. But we can from our own 
knowledge of the Raja’s life and works 
endorse what follows. 

And we are glad to think chat the Raja Ram 
Mohun Roy, while he strove in+every department of 
life, political, social, and religious, to raise the level 
of his countrymen, though he taught them ‘to take 
pride ir their ancient culture, and though he set the 
example of adhering to Indian manners in social life, 
never preached the gospel of hate of the West, its 
civilisation and its religion. He admired all that 
was good and true and beautiful ia western civiliza- 
tion and in Christianity, and it was his desire that 
his own people should assimilate these to all that 
was great and good and inspiring in their own 
culture and religion, 

The concluding remarks of the Indian 
Social Reformer are worthy of serious- 
consideration, j 

“The fact is that, behind all the political (divisions 
and factions, behind religious and social differences, 
there is one strong line of cleavage in Indian thought 
at the present day: it is between the school which 
works for and hopes in evolution in harmony with 
the wesc, and the school which works for and hopes 
in revulsion- from the west, as likely to furnish the 
most driving power for Indian progress, Raja Ram 
Mohun Roy was the apostle of the first school: 
Swami Dayanand was the leader of the second. These 
are the two fundamental Indian types of the last 
century. We are free to confess that for the moment 
the school of revulsion from the west seems to prevail. 
But we are sure that its triumph is apparent and 
transitcry, and the wiser, more far-seeing and more 
truly spiritual instinct of Raja Ram Mohua Roy must 
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ultimately come to be accepted as the true principle. 
o cur patriotism and statesmanship. For love’ is 

stronger than hate, and thongh hatred may seem to 

gair at the expense of love at a given period-of a 

peeple’s history, it can néver. permanently triumph ; 

and men must love one another and respect one 

anaocther’s work, and it is by suchlove and admiration 

of others’ great qualities that individuals and nations- 
grow great themselves.’’. ao go” ey 


An Indian F. RS. 0.0 

: The gratifying news: has -been cabled 
from Cambridge University to the Regis- 
irar of the Madras University that. Mr. 
S. Ramanujam of Madras has been elected 
« Fellow of- the Royal Society. Mr. 
Ramanujam had failed: to pass the F, A. 
Examination of the, Madras University 
ani was employed as a humble clerk in 
an office in Madras. His mathematical 
telents were accidentally. discovered, and. 
44 was given a special scholarship by his 
aniversity to proceed to Cambridge to 
orosecute his mathematical studies. There 
eminent mathematicians soon discovered 
o him “a pure mathematician of the first 
order.’ And now his crowning triumph 
1as come in the shape of his obtaining the 
aighest scientific honour in the British 
Smpire. Heis the first Indian to receive 
zits high distinction. - : 23 

Though all “plucked F. A.’s” are mot 
zaniuses, certainly every one who is 
“clucked” by a university examiner is not 
necessarily a dunce. Let not, therefore, 
‘plucked’? candidates or their guardians - 
give way to despondency. ~ S 


The Second Indian Smith’s Prize man. 
The welcome intimation has been 
received that Mr. K. Anandarao of King’s 
College, Cambridge, son of Rao Bahadur 
_C Krishnaswami Rao, District Judge ‘ot 
Ramnad, has been awarded the Smith’s 
Prize at Cambridge University. -This is 
an achievement of which Mr. Anandarao 
may well be proud, as the winning of the 
Smith’s Prize is in some respects a higher 
c:stinction than to be the Senior Wrangler. 
wro Bhupati Mohan Sen of Bengal, an- 
I, E. S; now ‘undergoing training as a 
sowar or trooper in the Bengal Light 
orse, was the first Indian to win this 


distinction. a. 4 


An Indian All Souls Fellow. 


News has been received in India that 
Mr. Kiran Chandra Mukherjea, a distin- 
guished student of the Caicutta University 
vrho passed, standing second, the Greats 


” 
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(Honours Classics) examination of, the 

Oxford University in 1916,. has added 

further to his laurels by ‘stauding first in 

the John Locke- Scholarship Examination 

of the Oxford University. He has sécured 

the distinction of being appointed a Fellow 

of All Souls College, Oxford, being the first 

Indian todo so. Mr. Mukherjea has been | 
elected John Locke Scholar atter. a difficult 

post-graduate examination, He had first 

to present a-dissertation on a classical’ 
subject and then sat for an examination 

consisting of papers onclassical scholarship, 

philosophy, political science, economics 

and anthropology. Oly the very - best: 
graduates of the university, who have, 
previously distinguished themselves ~-in 

Greats, compete. Only one scholar is- 
elected every year, and in some years the 

award does not take place at. all, .if 
even the candidate who comes out first 

does not reach the high standard fixed 

more or less by a long tradition. We 
give these details to enable our readers 

to understand the nature of the. dis.“ 
tinction. Mr. Mikherjea scored high- 

est inevery paper,—Latin, Greek, modern 

languages, philosophy, political “science, 

economics’ and anthropology. The ex- 

aminers complimented him on his being an 

acute thinker who should some day pro- 

duce original work of real value. 

Heroic Social Service. `. 

_We have read with great pleasure the 
following account given by the Leader of 
the work of the Seva Samiti in Allahabad : 

The services rendered by the Allahabad Seva 
Samiti in connection with the Kumbh Mela are fresh 
in the public mind After completing its arduous task 
in conaection with the fair, it has been devoting: its 
attention to rendering medical relief and other assist- 
ance to the people of the town in their anxieties and 
sufferings on 
epidemic. Besides freely distributing medicines which 
are regarded as preventive, the energetic and courage- 
ous members of the Samiti attend on plague patients 
where necessary, and often volunteer their services 
tor carryiug dead bodies to the burning ghat in. cases 
where the people of the caste or the neighbourhood 
are unwilling to render the uecessary assistance: We 
understand that already nearly Rs. 500 have been 
spent ou medicines out of the Samiti funds, in.pay- 
ment of fees of doctors and on materials for the carry- 
ing of dead bodies. The members of the Samiti are 
ever on the look out to find out cases where help is 
needed. Sufficient praise cannot be bestowed on 
those who are doing such noble humanitarian work, 
regardless of the danger to their life which the work 
necessarily entails. The Samiti can extend its use- 
fulness if supported with funds. It is for the public 
to express their appreciation of the self-sacrificing 
work that is being done hy helping the Samiti 
financially as far as possible, 


account of the prevailing plague ` 


i 
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NOTES ~ as Hol 


A Case of Preventible Financial Loss. | 


_ New India writes thus about a recent 
investment of the Government of India 
which has caused needless loss to India :— - 


Is his speech on the Financial Statement, the Hon. . 
Sir Fazulbhai Currimbhai brought to light a serious’ 
injustice to this country by reason- of some invest- 
ments of the Government of India in England. The 
Government of India, out of the balances dt their 
disposal in England; have invested 20 millions ster- 
ling in the Home Treasury Bills, at the ‘rate of 314 per 
cent per annum, and at the same time, are paying to 
His Majesty’s Goverument interest at 5 per cent on 
the portion of the 100, millions sterling which has yet 
to be repaid by India to England. The difference in 
the two rates of interest is 114 per cent, which comes 
in all to the huge sum of £800,000 per year, on the’ 
20 millions invested by the. Government’ of India.’ 
The Hon. Sir William Meyer made a passing reference 
to this in bis reply to the debate, and the only excuse. 
he could give was that this was'‘a War of sacrifice,’ 
if people like to call it so, but it is justified in the cir- 
cumstances of India’s trade. among other things.” 
This argument is, indeed, inexplicable. England gets 
the money, whether it is given to, her as part of the 
War Gift or it is‘invested in the Treasury. Bills, and to, 
the people of India it is convenient to pay any debt 
on which they have to. pay a heavier rate of interest , 
cen than to lend the money at a rate, which is far. 
ower, : 5 


The Bengal Civil Rights Committee. 

The example set by Madras in. forming 
an Indian Civil Rights Committee has 
roused Bengal to do her duty- in the 
matter. At a Public Meeting -held at the 
Caleutta Town-Hall on the 5th ultimo the 
Bengal Civil Rights Committee . was 
established with Sir Rash Behary Ghose, 
Kt; CLE, MA, D.L, as president.. Since 
then the Committee have enlisted. the: co-~ 
operation of several distinguished’ gentle- 
men, including Sir Rabindranath :Tagore, 
D. Litt, and have taken up the’ work 
entrusted to them actively in hand. They 
are at present engaged in collecting in- 
formation and details regarding each 
interned person. Persons having direct 
knowledge or informat'on about any 
detenu or his relatives, his antecedents, the 
pecuniary position and condition of his 
dependents are requested at once to send 
all details regarding the same to the Sec- 
retaries of the Committee at No. 10, Old 
Post Office Street. 

The objects of the Committee are :— 

(i) To watch over, protest and safeguard the civil 
rights and liberties of the people ef this Province, 
specially with reference to the working of the Regula- 
tion JI of 1818 and the Defence of India Act and 
other enactments and legislation, present or prospec- 


tive, curtailing the liberties of the subject ; 
(it) To afford relief, pecuniary or otherwise, to the 


f. 





families of the detenus who are unable to maia ain 
themselves in cases where adequate provisions for 
their maintenance bave not been made by the Govern- 
ment ; à 

(iii) To enquire into and. reporton tbe case of 
persons detained under the two aforesaid enactm nts 
and their puysical aud mental conditions when ur der 
such detention to take all measures to afford taem 
any necessary relief or help. 

{iv} To carry on agitation both in this courtry 
and in England with a view to make the law in his 
country consistent with the rights and the liber_ies 
of the people ; aud, 

(v) To raise funds for the carrying out the ali ve- 
mentioned objects. 


The Town Hall meeting at which -he 
Committee was formed was presided o-er 
by Mr. B. Chakrabarti, who made a good 
speech. The following message from ir 
Rabindranath Tagore was read at ‘he 
meeting :— ie hs , 

Though owing to ill-health I am unable to att2nd 

your meeting, 1 take this opportunity of repeating my 
conviction that great harm, political and mora, is 
being wrought by the Internment Policy and the 
methcd of carrying it out as adopted by our Gov ra- 
ment: I am convinced that some of the noblest of 
our men have fallen victims- to this regulation cly 
because they made themselves too conspicuous by 
their self-imposed mission of beneficence so as to cHer 
easy targets to those bombs of punishment that an 
not baye tke discrimination to choose only the >ri- 
minal sparing theinnocent. Iam utterly unable to 
believe that truth has been reached oftener than emor 
where evidence has not been judicially sifted anc in 
circumstances where underhand means of extract.ng 
so-called confession cannot be guarded against. ind 
yet when I think that these men who never hac a 
trial worth the name, and who placed in unnatcral 
surroundings demoralising and intimidating, may 
have made incriminating statements against th m- 
selves or others,—have suffered and are suffecng 
treatment.harsh enough to send some of them to 
death's docr and others to worse than a living dec th, 
I cannot but decry such policy in the name of human- 
ity and in the hope that such policy being agast 
the traditicns of British Justice, I may move those 
in authority to come to the rescue even at the ris? of 
prestige. : ' 
- Itis now publicly known that a boy from ny 
Shanti-Niketan School has been interned who is œw 
released. I have not the least hesitation in declar ng 
that he could not have had any connection with cny 
anarchist movement, and even if any statements said 
to be made by bim be on record, I emphaticclly 
assert that I cannot believe these to be true, I know 
that for obvious reasons it is impossible for anybı dy 
to prove that such statements made in the po icc 
thana are not genuine and voluntary, but that trey 
are so has also to, be proved by the strict methot of 
judicial enquiry before wecan accept them as of ony 
value. The place where investigation ought to 
have been made about this boy’s antecedents cnd 
about the circumstances connected with his escap de 
was Shanti-Niketan. But this obvious course v as 
not taken and we were ueteven informed of his deton- 
tion. Ifthis be the sample of how carefully enquices 
are made in the cases of these unfortunate detentes, 
then all lcan say is: May God help them | - 


We understand it has been decided .o 
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make collections from rich and poor alike 
in aid of the funds required for the work 
o` the committee, on the Bengali new 
year’sday. Thisisa very good idea. It 
is possible fora few rich persons to sup- 
p-y the funds needed; but to enlist public 
sympathy and ensure the co-operation of 
a ‘arge number of persons the better plan, 
is to collect small sums from all and sun- 


“Personal liberty is the sine qua non of 
all progress. Notto speak of Home Rule, 
ezen Independence would not be worth 
heving, if personal liberty were not safe 
from arbitrary official interference? The 
work'of the Civil Rights Committees. form- 
ei in Madras and Calcutta is, therefore, of 
vital importance. Such committees should 
te formed in all provinces, with a central 
crganisation to co-ordinate the work of 
all. Though Bengal has. suffered most 
fom the policy ofinternments and. depor- 
tations, we understand that the Punjab 
tas also suffered much. If our information 
te correct, it is probably the very “‘effi- 
cient”? administration of that province 
which accounts for its suffering in silence. 


Students and Politics. 


“Students and Politics” is a subject on 
which the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy must 
continue to give advice which, without 
cny instigation received from pestilential 
ezitators, the students will instinctively 
continue to reject. Recently His Excellency 
the Governor of Bengal, presiding at” 
the prize-giving of the Dacca College, said 
în the. course of his speech :— 


It was often asked why Government discourage 
students from attending political meetings. Let me 
_ tell you, you are hereto study ; this is time when you 
c-e forming your minds and characters; hy all means 
think out political questions and discuss them with 
rour tutors and fellows in a sober reasoned way.. It 
is good that you should face the problems ‘of your 
country’s future. But it is another matter listening 
-to political speeches: there the speakers present one 
side only of the question, they appeal to the passions 
end not the reason of their audience. I can speak 
from experience as I have been a politician and I have 
zddressed many audience from a political platform, 
attempting to persuade them that my point of view 
ts the only one. If you do not wish to warp your 
-ndgment, you must see both sides of the question ; 
znat is why 1 say, “Discuss these questions, by all 
means, with your tutors or among yourselves, but do 
not,—l was going to say “waste? but perhaps 
“spend” would be better—do not spend your time at 
political meetings. The Government of Bengal have 
not considered it necessary to issue any absolute pro- 
hibition against students attending such meetings, 
tor they have preferred to trust to the students them- 
celves, to respect their wishes and on the whole so 
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fac as their part of the Presidency is concerued they 
have not been disappointed. 


His Excellency ought to know that if in , 


East Bengal students really do not attend 
political meetings, the reason is not that 
they are convinced that they ought not to 
attend such meetings. The real reasons 
probably are that there are at present few 
political meetings to attend, owing to the 
encouragément given by the Government 
of liberty-loving Englishmen to the free 


expression of public opinion, and that. 


owing to the policy of internments and 
deportations followed by Government, stu- 
dents are afraid of attending the few meet- 
ings that are held. If His Excellency’s 
information that students in East Bengal 
do not attend political meetings be correct, 
that is not a thing for which either his 
Government or: East Bengal can be 
praised. 

However, will his lordship tell us how 
they do thingsin England ? Do students 
attend political meetings there or do they 
not? If they do, he ought to tell us frank- 
ly why our students must not. Ifthey do 
not, will his lordship tell~us how they 
learn their politics ? If they learn it from 
their tutors, will he be pleased to give us the 
time-tables of some select schools and col- 
leges, showing the hours devoted to the 
subject, the names of some model tutors 
and their notes of lessons or lectures.dwel- 
ling on both sides of every public ques- 
tion ? . R 

Coming to Bengal, will His Excellency 
kindly tell us how our- students are to dis- 
cuss both sides of political questions with 
their tutors and fellows? Is there any 
hour set apart for this purpose ‘in ‘the 
Government school or college-time tables ? 
Have the tutors and professors permission 
or orders to discuss politics with their 
students from all points of view? 
Has the -Director of Public Instruction, 
Bengal, been able to supply Lord Ronald- 
shay with the name of a single 
teacher or professor in a Government 
or other institution who has really 


-discussed politics with his students in class 


from all points of view ? Whatever may 
have been the case hitherto, has His 
Excellency issued instructions- that in 
future all teachers and professors in 
Government and other institutions ought 
to and will be at liberty to discuss politics 
in class from all points of view ? 
“Ditcher’s” remarks in Capital on Lord 
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NOTES 


Ronaldshay’s views are so straightfor- 
ward that we quote them below inspite of 
their length. 


Sidney Smith could imagine no more cruel form of 
torture than to be preached to death by wild curates. 
At seems to me that the average student in India 
Nould offer one even worse, namely, to be lectured 
to distraction by bureaucrats on the profligacy of 
attending public meetings to listen to political speech- 
es. The intelligent undergraduate or schoolboy can 
understand prohibition on the pain of expulsion, al- 
though he may regard it asa tyranny ; but he can- 
not understand why he could be made to swallow the 
niost nauseous speciosity by officials whose own under 
graduate days were spent in much political ferment. 

The Indian Bureaucracy, which includes the Vice- 
roy and rulers of provinces, is largely recruited from 
the alumni of the Oxford, Cambridge and London 
Universities in England, the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Universities in Scotland and Trinity College, Dublin. 
All these institutions return members to Parliament, 
and it is notorious that at elections party feeling 
runs high among graduates and undergraduates who 
only indirectly influence the choice. At the unions or 
debating clubs there are frequent political discus- 
sions on party lines which do not lack virulence. It 
is not a thing unknown for public schools in England, 
Scotland and Ireland and to be deeply moved by 
political contests. Yet students in Great Britain are 
not constantly bullyragged for attending political 
meetings and condemned for their party politics. 

It is a logical proposition that what is safe in 
Great Britain is unsafe in India; if that were 
the sole basis of the policy of preventing Indian 
students from taking an active or passive part 
in politics, there would be nothing more to say; but 
officials pretend there are other and weightier reasons, 
and it is this pretence that exasperates the educated 
Indian, whose intellect is subtle, and it does more 
harm than good. 

Lord Ronaldshay, before returning to Calcutta, 
presided at the prizegiving of the Dacca College, and 

I am sorry to think that the temptation to join the 


band of academical pharisees proved too much for 





him. Instead of insisting that it was unsafe to the 
Government that Indian students should attend 
political meetings, he defended the official policy of dis- 
couragement by a piece of egregious special pleading. 

At the risk of being charged with tuquoque, I 
would ask if Lord Ronaldshay himself adopted this 
plan at Cambridge or even at Harrow. It is surely 
an irony of circumstances that one who owes his 
present exalted position to the fact that he was a 
good party man should have to decry politicians for 
their one-sidedness. - 

One could write a deal on this theme, but “cui 
bono” ? Bureaucrats who do not love politicians 
will not stop telling tarradidles ; and it will never 
be possible in the march of democracy, to confine 
Indian students to political theory when practical 
politics are so much more satisfying and profitable. 
Yet I think it would do Some of our rulers no harm to 
remember that nothing is so galling to a progressive 
people like the Bengalees as a meddling Government 
which tells them what to read and say, where to 
go, what to eat and drink and wear. 


India’s Marathon Run. 
Mr. Sachindra Mazumdar writes from 
Allahabad :. 


“Readers of this magazine have not 
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perhaps forgotten Datar, the celebrated 
runner, about whom I ayrote a few lines 
sometime ago. o 

“While we. in Northern India take no 
active interest in strenuous athletics, the 
Deccan people are wonderfully alive to it. 
The present run, if the world were not at 
war, would have interested the whole 
sporting world. The small state of Jam- 
khandi down in the south has now become 
the abode of well-known athletes, who 
may be world-beaters. Thanks to the 
young Maharajah, he has not forgotten 
the manly traditions of his people. ‘He is 
backing up all kinds of athletics since 
afew years; he holds au annual tourna- 
ment every January, and this last January, 
like that of January 1917, will be memo- 
rable in India’s athletic history. The 
chief feature of this tournament was the 
Marathon run in which four famous 
champions took part; they were S. V. 
Datar, Huseni Madarkhandi, Balu Maney 
and Rachya Pujari; the last three were 
trained and backed up by the Maharajah. 
In last year’s tournament Huseni broke 
Datar’s time record at 30 miles, Rachya 
came in second and Datar was third while 
Balu Maney ran below standard. But 
this year perseverance has spoken for 
itself, the wonderful Balu has broken all 
previous records in 30 miles track running. 
Last year’s Champion Huseni was beaten, 
while Datar the old Champion retained 
his position as third. The run, we must 
admit, was abrilliant one but it has one 
sad aspect ;—this was poor Datar’s last 
run, he has now retired from the track for 
good. He had to earn his living and 
train at the same time, while the others 
had all the advantages over him. Want 
of necessary ‘backing’ has completely 
ruined ‘him. In these hard days it is 
impossible for such a small brass-worker 
like Datar to earn so much as to keep 
himself in championship form. My appcal 
on behalf or Datar through your columns 
proved absolutely fruitless, no help could 
be given him and so he is now advised to 
retire. ` I take this opportunity to thank 
those who responded very kindly to my 
appeal on behalf of Datar and specially 
thank the generous Maharajah of Pitha- 
puram for his handsome donation of 
ks. 500 given to Datar for his past 
services without which Datar would not 
have been able to take part even in 
the last run. The donation I[ collected 
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i was ridiculously small, it was. only pense,;, as well as tbe older hostels, have 
| Rs. 22-8 subscribed by All-India. As this been practically the’ monopoly of the 
sum has ,not yet been used, I would Brahmins, the Kayasthas, the Vaidyas, 
request the subscribers to send me their and the Nabasaks. The authorities in 
instructions. charge of these hostels are under the im- 
“It is very sad that Datar should retire, pression that students of other castes*have 
but there is no other way left to him. Let noright of admission into these hostels. * 
us in the mean time hope that the They are sometimes admitted into these 
Jamkhandi runners will, achieve greater hostels, but this is not as a matter of. 
success under their kind and caretaking right,-but as a matter of grace. If any 
patron.”’- , i i 2s ; . student of the above-mentioned privileged: 
It is much to be regretted that the communities demurs to their presence in. 
Indian public do hot take sufficient interest. their midst, they. are forthwith asked to. 
in athletics. Interest in all kinds of manly, leave the hostel, and subjected to other 
achievement isasign of national youth- insults: Thus though the hostels have 
fulness and vitality. f been constructed ee use of Hindu 
A ; ; . -~ students of all classes, a largë próportion 
The Residential System and the Accom- of Hindu students find no eai Tiere 
modation of certain Castes in “Reference has already been made in 
_ attached Hostels. a '’. the columns of the Modern Review to a 
One of India’s greatest professors has regretable incident which recently took 
sent to us the following note prepared by place in the Ripon College Hostel. There, 
one of his young colleagues :— . ... at the instance of a few students of the 
“One of the questions put by the orthodox type, students of a certain caste 
Calcutta University Commission _.to were subjected to a series.of insults and, 
persons interested in educational affairs humiliations. It is a fact which is not: 
runs as follows :—. . - .. probably known to the public that. these 
If the residential scheme be adopted, what steps, students went ona : ‘regular hunger strike $ 
in your opinion, should be taken to safe-guard the for several successive nights before they 
nterests of particular communities in attached messes were reduced to submission. Now, as a 
and hostels. 24 | ake . matter of fact, these students were uncon- 
“This question forms one of the minor ditionally admitted into the hostel and. 
subjects of discussion by the Commission, were livingin perfect amity for a month 
and we are. not aware whether sufficient. with the other boys, when .a few- ‘black 
facts have been placed before them:in order sheep”. conspired against them. And all 
to enable them to gauge the real dimen- this took place in the College of Mr. Suren- 
sions of the problem and’ find an. effective dranath Banerjea, the Champion of Indian 
solution thereof. Sak a: Nationalism. ; E 
“In addition to the hostels, which were “This incident is typical of many other 
already in existence (e. g., the Eden Hindu similar incidents which take place every 
Hostel, the Hardinge Hostel, and the year. Weare at a loss to understand why 
several missionary hostels), the Govern- at hostels built with public money, stu- 
ment placed some time ago certain sums of dents of a few communities should be 
money at the disposal of the private col- treated like ‘spoilt children’ while others 
leges in order to enable them to construct are treated as if they have been picked up 
hostels for the accommodation of their own from the streets. The Government and the 
‘students. The Ripon, the Bangabasi, and University should see that equal treat- 
the City College Hostels have been opened ment is accorded to students of all com- 
from- the beginning of this session, and the munities alike. j 
Vidyasagar College Hostel will probably “There is a rumour that the Govern- 
- be opened from the next Session. These ment contemplates the construction of: 
hostels are styled ‘Hindu Hostels’ and an separate communal hostels for removing 
unbiassed outsider will probably expect these difficulties. This much is quite cer- 
that Hindus of all castes have equal rights tain that representatives of certain castes 
of admission and the right of demanding have been sounded as to whether they 
an equable treatment from the hostel would like to have a separate hostel built 
‘authorities. But as a matter offact, these for students of their own community. We 
hostels, though constructed at public ex- think that this plan is neither feasible nor ` 
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well- advised, There are at ` least ‘fifty 
different castes in Hindu Society who do 
not interdine. with each other. According, 
to the plan of the Government, 50 different. 
communal -hostels should be constructed. . 
Thereby all. the ideals. of .the redeat, 
System will be. cast tó the four winds. ` 
students live in-separate. communal Reade 
it is not possible for-.them to reap the ` 
advantages. of a corporate college life 
which is aimed at by the introduction of 
the residential system. Besides, certain. 
hostels will remain. permanently - ‘branded 
with the-stigma of an. inferior” ‘social: 
stamp, and the progress.of. social reform. 
will receive a rude check..We think. that the, 
plam:is very ill-advised: and uncalled’ for. 
We think that a: much better policy will be 
to insist upon an open declaration of their 
| policy of hostel administration from the 
college authorities at the outset of each 
| academic year. The. hostels under the 
direct control of the Government should be 
freely opened to all Hindu castes. People of 
the orthodox type, who find it ‘irreligions’ 
$ý to associate with their brethren of other 
castes should not be given any preference, 
but should be asked to construct hostels at 
their own expense. If the private colleges 
| declare their policies, the-students will have 
' no difficulty in choosing the institutions 
` where they know they will be honourably 
' treated, and avoiding those institutions 
where they do not expect any good treat- 
ment, For example, if the Ripon College 
authorities openly declared at the begin- 
K ning of this session that their hostel was 
meant only for Brahmins, Vaidyas, and. 
Kayasthas, students of other castes would 


not have sought admission into that col-. 


lege. Ifthe authorities of the’ ‘Vidyasagar 
college openly declare that their hostel is 


not meant for anybody except. the Brah-. 


mins, the Vaidyas and the Kayasthas, stu- 
dents of other communities will try. to 
avoid it to the best of their power. Other- 
wise the same story will repeat itself. 

“It is to be noticed that in none of the 
missionary hostels (e.g., the Dundas Hos-. 
tel, the Oxford Mission Hostel, the Baptist 

“Mission Hostel, etc.), caste disturbances of 
the kind described above are ever allowed 
_ to occur. Hindus of all castes freely mingle 
and interdine with each other without the 
least objection from any quarter. This 
shows that the agitation stirred -by the 
privileged castes in the hostels managed by 
our own countrymen is wholly artificial 


“ill omen. 


and hollow. They occur either because the 
authorities are weak-midded or re-action- 
ary, or themselves engineer all the mis- 
chief.” 

“Since receiving the above note, we have 
noticed a report of a caste dissension ina 
hostel of the C. M. S. College. : 

“The matter to’ whica the writer 
draws attention is of great importance. 
His view of it is undoubtedly right. 
Hostels built at public expense cannot be 
allowed to be practically the monopoly of 
any particular castes, Of course, students 
of any caste ought not to be compelled or 
pressed to dwell or dine with students of 
other castes, if they have any religious 
sctuplés todo sö. But no caste ought to 
be allowed at public expense the privilege 
of dictating what other ‘castes shall or 
shall not be allowed to’ reside in attached 
hostels. Colleges ought certainly to declare 
at the. commencement of each session 
whether their hostels would be open to all 
castes alike Or not. 

The recrudescence, of caste bigotry 
among the future citizens of. Bengal is an 
Some of oir politicians would 
place social and political matters in 
separate compartments. ‘But while that 
arrangement is convenient for discussion, it 
must never be forgotten. .that where there 
is social -dissension due to social arro- 

gance there can never be real political unity. 
Some of our public men who profess to be 
orthodox in social matters . quote Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore’s. authority in 
support of their demand of Home Rule and 
in certain other’ political matters, They 
should bear in mind that Sir Rabindranath 
has said in his ‘Nationalism’ that “the 
problem of India.is social, not political,” 
meaning that the social ‘problem is of 
paramount importance. 


“indian Political Delegation to England. 

There is not the least doubt that Home 
Rule must be.won-on the soil of India. We 
have to bear the disadvantages and insult 
of foreign rule mainly because of our own 
defects. No foreign people could make us 
F free and united even if they wanted 

.We must get rid of our shortcomings. 

We must be really united, instead of only 
shouting in thé ears of our opponents that 
we are. The self-respect of no community 
must be allowed to be wounded in any of 
our social or other’ arrangements. “We 
must place the interests of the country 
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above our individual private interests. We 
must trust one another, and learn the 
Tesson of co-operation. And as for love of 
freedom, we should be entitled to claim 
ourselves as liberty loving only then when 
it could be said of us-as of Rammohan 


use has lost the use of his limbs has to be 
inspired with confidence in his power of 
walking unaided before he can walk. Vast 
numbers of our countrymen have, owing 
to dependence on others for centuries, lost 
faith in their own power to manage their 
own affairs. The restoration and recovery 
of this lost confidence is a sine qua non of 
self-rule. ; 

While all this is true, and while in our 
fight for self-rule we must not slacken our 
efforts on Indian soil, we must not forget 


that our subjection to‘foreign rule, has | 


created certain difficulties which must be 
overcome mainly on foreign soil. Though 
the British people cannot make us really’ 
free, they can put obstacles in the way 
of our obtaining freedom, thus putting 
off indefinitely the day when we should 
be self-ruling. The British people have 
to be convinced that we are fit to 
manage our affairs, that if we obtain 
Home Rule the greatness and prosperity of 
the British Empire would not be impaired, 
and that if Home Rule be not granted there 
is a probability of the British Empire being 
dismembered and’ weakened. We have to 
fight the prejudices rooted deep in the minds 
of the British people by the reports spread 
for generations by Christian missionaries, 
and we have to fight also the calumnies 
assiduously disseminated by those whose 
vested interests are threatened by the pros- 
pect of Home Rule being established in 
India, a E 

For this purpose a strong Indian politi- 
cal delegation should work in Great Bri- 
tain for a sufficiently long time. For doing 


this sort of work, no special mandate is’ 


required from the Congress. It is, therefore, 
to be regretted that it has been decided 
not to send any Congress delegation for 
the present. The reason at first given for 
arriving at this resolve did not seem to us 
to possess any value. It was said that 
while the Home Rule League delegation 
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would prepare the ground and simply 
make a demand for Home Rule- and show 
that it was a just practical and timely 
demand, the Congress delegation could go 
only after ‘the publication of the official: 
scheme of reforms sanctioned by the British. 
Cabinet and the pronouncement of an 
authoritative opinion on it by a special: 
session of the Congress, constituting the 
Congress mandate for the delegation. But 
what harm or breach of constitutional 
procedure would there have been if the Con- 
gress delegation went now and co-operated 
with the Home Rule League delegation in 
preparing the ground, making a demand 


for self-rule, ete., and if after the holding of 
` the special session of the Congress, its man- 


date were sent to them by cable and letter? 
The net result of the decision of the All- 
India Congress Committee: has been to 
produce an impression on the public mind’ 
that the Congress is a lethargic body 
taking an academic and lukewarm interest 
even in important matters; while the ener- 
gy, promptitude and open-handed genero- 
sity of the Home Rulers has raised them in 
the public esteem. It is true the Home 
Rulers who are going are also Congress- 
walas; but they are going and have been 
enabled to go not because they are Con: 
gressmen but because they are Home 
Rulers. , 

The reason publicly given by Mrs. 
Besant as to why she gave her casting 
vote in favour of the decision of the AH- 
India Congress Committee frees her con- 
duct from all imputations of motives of 
jealousy in preventing the Congress from 
doing that which she has helped the Home 
Rule Leagues to do. She has explained 
that the members who were entrusted 
with the duty of finding out suitable Con- 
gressmen to form the proposed delegation 
made no report, that there was no list 
before the All-India Congress Committee 
of men willing to go to England, and there 
were besides no funds to enable anybody 
to go. Under the circumstances, what was 
the good of merely recording a pious reso- 
lution in favour of a Congress delegation 
visiting England-? There is great cogency - 
in what Mrs. Besant has said. Her expla- * 
natiøn not only exculpates her but shows: 
up-the effeteness of the Congress organi- 
sation. , 

_The importance of Home Rule work in 
England should be clearly understood. We 
have already described in general terms 
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the nature of the work our delegates will 
have to do. They will have to create a 
public opinion in favour of Indian self-rule. 
Such public opinion should be of great help. 
For, Mr. Montagu will place his views and 
those of the Viceroy and the provincial 
srulers of India before the British cabinet. 
Probably before that is done, these views 
will be considered, and perhaps somewhat 
modified, by the Council of the Secretary of 
State. The British ministers will not, it 
may be presumed, accept in toto the 
scheme prepared by Mr. Montagu in con- 
sultation with the Anglo-Indian bureaucra- 
ey; they will have their say on it and 
modify it. And as they are, unlike our 
Anglo-Indian rulers, responsive to public 
opinion in their country, if that opinion 
can be made favourable to us, it must react 
on the individual private opinions of the 
British ministers. It-is not at all impro- 


bable that our delegates would also be. 


able to influence the opinions of the minis- 
ters directly through the press and the 
platform and by interviews with them. 
When the British cabinet has formulated 
and sanctioned a scheme of constitutional 
reform, it will be embodied inan Act of 
Parliament. This Act will come before Parlia- 
ment in the form of a Bill; and then mem- 
bers of parliament will have the opportu- 
nity to discuss its provisions. If british 
public opinion bein our favour, that opi- 
nion must influence the members of parlia- 
ment also. And our delegates will certain- 
ly tryin various ways to influence them 


k directly. They cannot be supposed to be 


absolutely impervious to influence. Al- 
ready Labour has declared itself in favour 
of Indian Home Rule and has asked its re- 
presentatives in parliament to support the 
cause of India ;—and this result is due to 
no small extent to the efforts of Mr. 
Baptista, the Bombay Home Ruler, which 
should encourage our other workers pro- 
ceeding to England. ` 


German War Aims in the Orient. 


Referring to the peace negotiations at 
Brest-Litovsk Mr. Lovat Fraser writes in 
the Daily Mail as follows on German war 
aims in the orient: : 


They have an even more gigantic plan deftly 
concealed from view at Brest-Litovsk, by which they 
hope to profit further by the collapse of Russia. It 
is not often realised that there are twice as many 
Turkish-speaking peoples in Russia asin Turkey. The 
Russian Mahomedans are showing a tendency to 
break off and to form small independent States. In 
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European Rassia, and especially in the great district 
of Kazan, the Mahomedans associate themselves with 
Russian Republicanism, In the Caucasus and in some 
of the Central Asian States, particularly in Bokhara, 
they are more inclined to turn towards the Turks, 


OBSEQUIOUS TURKS. 


The obsequious Turkish tools of Berlin have long 
been waiting for this opportunity. They have 
inaugurated the “Pan-Turanian” movement, based on 
a series of sham theories’ which suggest that all 
the peoples speaking the tongues collectively known 
as “Turanian” are akin. They propose by this 
movement to link togethar under Turkish leadership 
a string of “Turanian” States, stretching from the 
Bosphorus into the hearts of Asia, The propaganda 
is purely Turkish at present, but at the back of the 
scheme lies the vision of ‘‘Germany over all.” The 
Pau-Turanian modvement can only succeed by a 
German backing, but in all these matters “Turkish 
aims mean German aims.” Persia and Germany and 
Chinese Turkestan would be irresistibly drawn to- 
wards such a solid block of Mahomedan States 
stretching athwart the Old World, and we should be 
confronted with a new Eastern question infinitely 
more formidable than was ever presented by the old 
apprehecsion of the Russian on the Ozus. 

There you have, I think, the essence of the problem 
raised by the Pan-Germanic plans in the East. 


The Pan-Turanian Movement. 


The Pan-Turanian movement and its 
bearing on the British Empire in Asia are 
described in an article in the British Em- 
pire Review by an imperialist writer 
named Edward Salmon.--He has gleaned 
his information from Mr. J. Ellis Barker’s 
“Great Problems of British Statesmanship” 
(Murray. 10s. 6d. net.). Mr. Salmon says: 


How many people outside the Foreign Office know 
what the Pan-Turanian movement is? It is a 
movement for linking up, under the central control 
of the Turkish Nationalists, all the Turkish-speaking 
races of Asia. Pan-Turanianism was started by the 
Magyars as a philological counter to Pan-Slavism. 
It discovered a link between the Magyars, the 
Turks, and the Turkish-speaking peoples extending 
from the Balkans through Turkey, Asia Minor, the 
Caucasus, ané Central Asia.up to the borders of 
Siberia. The Turkish Nationalists have seized on 
this academic excursion, and converted it into what, 
for Great Britain, may easily become a political 
alarm. Atleast the Pan-Turanian movement is one 
not tu be overlooked till too late. Roughly, it is 
estimated that there are some 27,000,000. of Turks 


- or Turkish-speaking peoples in the world. Of these 


eight millions are in the Ottoman Empire ; sixteen 
millions in the Russian Empire, or what was the 
Russian Smpire a few months since; and three 
millions scattered through Persia, Afghanistan, and 
Chinese Turkestan. 

The underlying motive of the movement 
is sought to be explained in this way :— 

The Committee of Union and Progress in Con- 
stantinople, realising that Turkey’s day as a Great 
Power in Europe is nearing its end, have been driven 
to look elsewhere for compensation. They hope to 
find it among the Turkish-speaking peoples who range 
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from Anatolia to the Altai Mountains, and from the 
Pamirs to the very heart of Russia. 


The methods adopted and the mistakes 
made by the leaders of the movement are 
then described.. 


Apparently the Armenian massacres were- part of 
their programme for the Turkification of Asia Minor. 
Since the Balkan wars they have heen busy exter- 
minating the! Armenians and handing over Armenian 
belongings, to-Moslem refugees from Europe. The 
Young Turks have gone the length of eliminating 
from their Janguage all words which have a Persian 
or an Arabic root. Turkish must be pure and. 
undefiled by any foreign element, like the race itself! 
As reasonably might the Briton eliminate every 
syllable from his language which is derived from 

\ Greek or Latin. Any other race which elects or is 
permitted to live under the benign dispensation of 
these evangels of union and progress may keep its 
. religion but must surrender its mother-tongue. No 
bilingualism for Turkey. “The propagation of the 
Turkish language,” the Turkish Nationalists say, 
““is a sovereign means of confisming Mohammedan 
supremacy aud assimilating the other elements.” - 
Happily, these enlightened Young Turks started on 
their Turkification campaign by the perpetration of 
a blunder which offeuded even a good many Turks 
themselves, They proposed to, have a new aud 
revised version of the Korau rendered in undiluted 
Turkish. As a preliminary to the proclamation of 
that Holy War which was to galvanise the whole 
“Arab world into fighting for the Teuton-Turkish 
cause it would be hard to beat for ineptitude. Arabs 
who have remained under Turkish rule are in any. 
case not likely to show much enthusiasm for a scheme 
of centralised Turkification. They are, indeed, if 
given the opportunity, much more likely to follow 
the example of the Grand Shereef of Mecca. But there 
are Arabs under the control of Russia, Great Britain, 
France and Italy, who may be caught by Pan- 
Islamism, and may think they see the Liberator in 
the new order of Turk, who goes to them under the 
venéer of European constitutionalism, and with the 
catch-words of creed and emancipation on his lips. - 


Mr. Salmon proceeds next to discuss 
the probabilities of the movement becom- 
ing a menace to the British Empire. 


Pan-Islamism is, however, probably not a menace 
unless it can K successfully joined up with Paa- 
Turanianism. e chances of Pan-Turanianisin in its 
turn depends upon the attitude the Tatars of Kazan 
may adopt should Muscovite authority be with- 
drawn. The Tatars of Kazan will be followed by the 
Tatars of the Caucasus and elsewhere, and their 
gravitation Turkeywards would be almost a foregone 
conclusion, Russia’s retirement from her sphere of 
influence in Persia would leave the way clear for a 
Turkish appeal to the Turkish-speaking subjects of. 
the Shah, and Afghanistan would be placed in a 
position of immense difficulty. Turkish predominance 
would mean German supremacy throughout Central 
Asia, and in place of Berlin-Bagdad schemes the world 

` in general, and the British Empire ‘in .particular, 
‘would have to reckon with Berlin-Bokhara develop- 
ments. Pan-Turanianism would ‘ultimately be Pan- 
‘Germanism, and in Asia we should have forced the 
authors and abettors of Armenian horrors and all 
the crimes which‘have marked their conduct of war- 


- influence at Mecca, 
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fare in this- twentieth century on to interior economic | 
lines capable of as remorseless exploitation as are 
their present interior military lines. Reflections such 
as these serve not merely to show the sort of problem 
ever present in the minds of those charged with the 
safeguarding of India, but to throw into proper 
reliet the importance of the work achieved by Sir 
Percy Sykes in Persia, Sir Stanley Maude in Meso- & 
potamia, and Sir H. Allenby in Palestine. : 

-Will the Turk who intrigued in vain to detach the 
Amir of Afghanistan from his neutrality convince the 
Persian Nationalists that their hopes can be realised 
only by followmg in the footsteps of the men euphe- 
mistically described as the Committee of Uaion and 
Progress ? 


He concludes, as was to be expected, by 
urging that Great Britain must keep her 
hold on the countries where hér sons have 
set foot, —they must say “we have come. 
to stay.” a 


The success of Pan-Turanianism would make it 
more than ever necessary that Britain should 
strengthen her hold on Egypt, Palestine, Mesopo- | 
tamia, and the Persian Gulf, and consolidate her | 
Teheran, and Kabul, That 
Mesopotamia and Palestine should revert to the 
Crescent is unthinkable and impossible. Mr. Ellis 
Barker enters a powerful plea for the {control jof ; 
Mesopotamia by Great Britain. @To 5 India Meso, ; 
potamia might become a granary,and the home ofa 
surplus population. Its agricultural potentialities 
are unlimited. Mr. Lloyd George} says that] in the 
view of the Allies Mesopotamia, Arabia, Armenia, 
Syria, and Palestine are’ ‘entitled {to} a recognitoin 
of their separate national conditions.” Such recogni- 
tion is not incompatible with a control which would 
ensure that they were not hotbeds of intrigue and 
preparation for future trouble. What their fate is 
to be the war gods and the Peace Conference will 
decide. The decision will be. of moment to the 
British Empire in proportion as the Pan-Turanian 
movement succeeds. It would indeed} be the very 
irony of fate if the no-annexationists in Russia were 
to make annexations unavoidable in order that 
worse calamities might not befall. 


The sentenee “To India Mesopotamia | 
might become a granary and the home of 
asurplus population” might as well have 
been omitted. That Englishmen would 
ever conquer a country for the benefit of 
India even as one of the minor considera- 


. tions, is an idea grotesque in its absurdity. 


What is the position of Indiansin British 
East Africa and bow are they welcomed 


‘there, though Indian labour and enter: 


prise have been the making of that colony?; 
Of whatever advantage Mesopotamia 
may be to India in future, we do not want 
any country to be conquered and exploited 
for our sake. We know what a blessing it 
is to be exploited. We want only to be | 
left free to develop and enjoy what is our ~ 
own. f -o 


~ 
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The Panjab Patrol Bill. 


The Anglo-Indian bureaucratic idea of 
Indian. citizenship is that an Indian citizen 
ought to have responsibilities though he 
may, not have any corresponding rights. 
In pursuance of this idea, we find, the 
Panjab. Goverument has drafted a bill to 
make all able-bodied male adult inhabi- 
tants of villages (including small towns 
with a population ‘of not more thau 
10,000 souls) liable to patrol duty or to 
providing substitutes, though we do not 
find what fresh ‘rights of selfrule the 
villagers are going to have. It is no doubt 
stated in the statement of objects aud 
reasons that “a system of village watch 
and watd known as thikri pahra is already 
in force'in a number of districts in the 
Punjab and is recognised by ancient 
custom.” But should that which is a 
customary obligation be made a statutory 
one enforceable by a penalty without leav- 
ing the whole thingin the hands of the 
villagers themselves ? The Bill makes the 
village lambardars and the deputy 
commissioners of the districts the masters 
of the situation. The statement of objects 
and reasons contains a paragraph which 
tells with unconscious humour to what 
extent the “arrangements for carrying 
out the patrolling will be mainly in’the 
hands of the villagers themselves.” 

It will be for the Deputy Commissioner to decide 
whether the liability to patrol duty should be enforced 
in any village, but the subsequent arrangements 
for carrying out the patrolling will be mainly in the 
hands of the villagers themselves. Thus the lam- 
bardars will be called upon to suggest the method 
of choosihg the patrols and’ the number of persons 
which should be required to be on patrol duty“each 
night, and though the final decision on these matters 
will rest with the Deputy Commissioner he will 
doubtless be guided by the wisbes of the Lambardars, 
Similarly the preparation of the duty rolls and their 
publication will rest with the Lambardars. i 

' As the most important part of the 
affair is the actual work of patrolling, the 
villagers ought to feel proud that they 
and tbey alone will be entrusted with this 
most important part, whoever may decide 
and control the rest! The concluding 
; sentence of the statement of objects and 
reasons is another object lesson in uncous- 
cious humour and an illustration of the 
bureaucratic idea of simplifying procedure 
and saving people trouble. 

In the original draft of the Bill il was proposed 
that the fine in the case of au individual should be 


imposed by a Magistrate. This met with consider- 
able criticism on the ground that criminal proceedings 
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in a court would be a hardship and would expose 
both the Lambardars and the defaulter to a dispropor- 
tionate degree of inconvenience and harassment. 
Accordingly the Deputy Commissioner as been em- 
powered to fine samumarily after giving the defaulter 
an opportunity of being heard. : 


A Free Man Speeks Out and 
His Wife is Glad. 


The Superintendent, Central Bureau for 
the Help of the Muslim Internees, 


‘ Fatehpuri, Delhi, writes : 


Mrs. Hazrat Mohani informs us that the Supcr- 
intendeat of Police, Meerut, accompanied by an Eu- 
ropean gentleman visited the Central Jail and inter- 
viewed with Maolana Hazrat on the 20th Feb., at 
12 o'clock noou. They said that Government 
wishes to release him from jail, but on the condition 
that he will have to live as an internee in a bungalow 
set apart for this purpose at Kathor in Meerut dis- 
trict. They also showed him a copy of the conditions 
under which he will be interned, Conveyance was 
also waiting outside to take him there, if he agreed. 
But Maolana Hazrat did not consent to it, and he 
gave the following in writing to then. : 

“I still adhere to my declaraticn of 1916, and my 
conscience does not allow me even now to obey the 
orders under the Defence of India Act inso far as it 
seeks to punish me for some unknown aud unspecified 
offence which I aw sure I have not committed, and 
that, without givibg meany chance of defence or re- 
pudiation. Ishould like, however, to add that in 
case of my release being unconditional, I am prepared 
voluntarily to do almost all that the Government 
want me to do or.not to do, simply to satisfy the 
whims of official suspicion. : 

- 20th Feb., 18. 

(Sd.) S. Faztut Hasan Hazrat MOHANL 
Mrs. Hazrat, in conclusion, writes that 

she is glad to know that her’husband has 

done this, This isjust what she expected 

him to do. She says she is exceedingly 

pleased to leara this. 


Worthy wife of a worthy husband. 


Educational Progress in some Indian 
States. 


The educational statistics of some 
Indian States are very encouraging. Ac- 
cording to the latest figures available, the 
proportion of the total number of students 
under ‘nstruction to the total population 
was 12'2 pér cent. in Baroda, 10‘1 in 
Travancore, 5'5 in Mysore, 4 in the 
Madras Presideney and 3:1 in British 
India, Thoughit has been shown repeatedly 
that to take 15 per cent. of the population 
asthe maximum school-going populationis 
wrong. and though the Government of 
India Bureau of Education has stated in the 
report on “Indian Education in 1915-16” 
that “In view of the vexed nature of the 
question of the percentage of the popula- 
tiou which should be regarded as of svhool- 


~ 
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gding age, the percentages of pupils are 


now shown, not against 15 per cent. of 


the population, but against the population 


asa whole,” yetin the Indian States the. 


educational reports continue to ‘take 15 
per cent. of the total population as the 
possible maximum of scholars under in- 
struction. On that supposition, in Baroda 
92°3 per cent., of the male school-going 
population (100°3 per cent. including male 


scholars who are over-age), 61°7 per cent.- 


of the female school-going population, and 
81'8 per cent. of the total school-going 
population of both sexes were under in- 
struction. The corresponding figures for 
Madras Presidency were 43,10 and 266; 
for Travancore 117°5, 89°5 and 8'5; and 
for Mysore 62°4, 13°2 and 38. Of course 
the area of these Indian States is small 
compared with that of British India, but 
still the contrast is striking. The State in 
Baroda spent one-seventh of its total 


revenues on education; in Travancore it. 


was 15 per cent.;in Mysore it was 11°4 
per cent. ; the Madras Government spent 
ess than 5 per cent. of its revenues on 
education, and the Government of India 
3°5 per cent. a 

In the progressive states of Travancore, 
Mysore and Baroda special attention is 
bestowed on the education of the ‘“‘depress- 
ed” and backward classes. Travancore is 
one of the most caste-ridden and “un- 
touchability’’-smitten. regions in India. 
Yet here all public educational institutions, 
including the Sanskrit College, have been 
thrown open to the backward and “de. 
“pressed” castes. The last quinquennium 
has there seen an increase of 160 per cent. 
in the number of panchama or “untouch- 
able” pupils. The increase during that 
period, in the number of pupils belonging 
to one panchama caste, namely, the 
Puliyas, has been phenomenal, as it was 
more than 800 per cent. ee ' 


Education and the Financial 
Difficulty. ; 

Though the Education Minister of the 
Government of India is now an Indian, it 
could not be expected that he would be 
able to change the educational policy of the 
. Government. So we find that the financial 
difficulty has been trotted out again as a 
reason why there cannot be free and com. 
pulsory elementary education in India. 
But it is all maya, it isa mere imaginary 
difficulty. Whatever project- catches the 


` But when in 1917 the pressure brought to 


fortnight’s war expenditure of the British 


` stages of the war is now ancient history. 
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fancy of the bureaucracy immediately be- 
‘comes financially practicable. Whatever 


„expenditure is considered necessary in the 


interests of the bureaucracy is at once 
found possible to incur. In such cases, 
never has any financial difficulty stood in, 
the way. During the period of the war up 
to 1916 the Government of India thought 
it impossible to make a free gift of 150 
crores of rupees to the British Government. 


bear upon them could no longer be resisted, 
it was fond practicable to make that gift. 
What will that donation cost us annually 
for a generation in the shape of interest 
and repayment of the debt incurred? It 
cannot be less than the highest official esti- 
mate of the annual expenditure required to 
make primary education free and compul- 
sory in British India.- Seeing that the sum 
of 150 ‘crores does not represent even a 


Empire, it connot be said that this free gift 
was indispensably necessary to win the 
war and save the Empire. But free and 
compulsory universal education is neces- 
sary for the salvation of India. Why could 
not then the Government of India promise 
to make education freefand compulsory, if 
not this year or ‘the next, at least in the 
course of a decade? 
` India- and the War. 
-`The gallant exploits of Indian cavalry in 
France wete cabled out, to, India only a 


few days ago. . The help rendered by In- | 
dian troops in Europe during the first 


An ‘official report has recently shown that 
the now successful Mesopotamia cam- 
paign was essentially an Indian campaign. 
In Africa, too, Indian troops have fought 
most “courageously, ovetcoming unusual 
difficulties. According to the Bengalee, in 
a despatch published’ in the London 
Gazetté,-Lieutenant-General Hoskins gives 
an account ōf the operations in British 
East Africa from January 20 to May 30, 
1917, and writes as follows: 

The hardships of the campaign and the brunt of, 
the fighting since 1914 have been borne by Indian: 
units and by the King’s African Rifles. These had ~< 
also suffered severely from sickness, especially the 
Indians: but the units were so weak as to make it 
impossible to withdraw any of the. King’s African 
Rifles, and only certain of the Indians were able to be 
sept to healthier grounil to recuperate, 

India has borne her own share of the 
expenses, and besides given 150 crores to 
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the British Government. On the other 
hand the Dominions have obtained loans 
from their mother-country. This year the 
loans to the latter amount, up to the 9th 
March, to 108 millions sterling, an in- 
crease of 88 millions on the previous year. 
It is also to be remembered that the 
Dominions share in all the rights and 
privileges of British .citizenship, which 
India does not. Taking all these facts 
into consideration, if any Britisher here or 
elsewhere tried to minimise what India 
has done for the Empire during the war, 
it. would not be in the least unfair to 
accuse him of dishonesty, ingratitude and 
a predatory spirit. - 


Japan, Great Britain and India. 


The Herald of Asia,a Japanese owned 
and edited Huglish weekly published in 
Tokyo, is not satisfied with the opportuni- 
ties ‘for exploiting India which -the 
Japanese possess» in- our country, It. 
says :— ; 

One of our co -utrymen has recently returned from 
India, where he made a provisional business arrange- 
ment by which acertain kind of material, utilized by 
German manufacturers alone until the war broke 
out, isto be imported to Japan and subjected toa 
newly invented or improved method of scientific in- 
dustry. He tells us, that, although the native 
authorities were most obliging in the matter,. the 
British officials were not at all enthusiastic about 


Germany’s place in India being taken. by their eastern 
allies, 


The reasons for this attitude on the 
part of the British officials are thus 
surmised’: ` l : 

No wonder, either, he says, hecause the withdrawal 
of German influence and capital from that great 
country revealed to them, for the first time, the real 
extent of economic conquest that the Teutons had 
made in co-operation .with or in the names of the 
Indian people. Perhaps ibe British in the Indian 
Empire are more afraid of Japan than Germany, for 
some Japanese and some Indians may make better 
friends in the sensational name of Asian independence 
from Europe. Neither are there lacking chauvinistic 
elements in both countries who talk about the home 
rule of India through Japan’s support. 


The Japanese paper then says, in order 
to inspire confidence in Japan in the minds 
of Britishers : ; 

But the Jocal Britishers should appreciate the fact, 
as the London Government must, that Japan as 
their formal Ally and a party in a great world-wide 
cause is not and can not be so treacherous and 
dangerous as our common foe. i 

It does not seem to have occurred to 
the Japanese editor that Indians them- 
selves might like to develop the resources 
of their own country. For he simply says 
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that if the Britishers “cannot develop 
Indian resources with their vwn money 
and hands, the next best thing for them 
would be to treat Japanese investers and 
traders with trust and friendliness, which 
will. make them truly helpful to both the 
Indians and the Britishers in India.” 

The paper then points out what Japan 
should do to allay suspicion, 


As two sides are always necessary to make a 
quarrel, our responsible authorities, on the other 
hand, shold adopt policies and measures which 
_will impress the world in general and our British 
allies in particular that Japan has no intention of 
extencing her political influence anywhere against 
the fundamental principle for which her Allies are 
fighting to crush Prussian militarism. f 


In what follows, the underlying as- 
sumptior seems to be that as India and 
Indians exist merely or mainly for being 
exploited, the only question to be decided 
is what share ditferent ‘competent’ na- 
tions should have in the work of exploita- 

> tion. ` 


As to tke economic advantages and rewards 
accruing from the world struggle they’ must be fairly 
distributed among the victorious belligerents in 
accordance with the amounts of their respective 
sacrifices in men and substance. With all that has 
been done by our Army and Navy and with our 
mouey for the Allied countries, with all the formal 
exchanges of courtesies and notes, there is still 
much more that this country can do for the Allied 
cause, ifit does not feel under constant restraint Ly 
its friends, lest it might overreach them as a side 
issue to its hearty co-operation with them. 


In the opinion of the Herald of Asia 
both Japanese and British diplomacy are 
pursuing wrong methods. , 


We wake this reference to the state of things in 
India, partly because we wish to let our countrymen 
know chat the Indians themselves think it safer tu be 
under British rule than to be independent with the 
backing of Japanese jingoes, but mainly because the 
case serves as an index to the working at cross 
purposes, from the very beginning of the War, of the . 
Japanese and British in the regious enclosed in the 
terms of tbe Anglo-Japanese Agreement. One party 
tries to give as little as possible to the other in these 
regions, making no reservation iu acquiring what- 
ever it can it other spheres ofits influence. The other 
party, as acounter measure, essays to maintain or 
extend its influence in the Far East with the 
assistance of American money or Russian forces. 
Aud the net result of it all is the penetration of the 
Teutonic terrorism through European Russia into 
Siberia, to expose to danger all the Allies interested 
in the welfare of the Far East. 

_If there was true statesmanship in British 
diplomacy, it would implicitly trust its Japanese Ally 
and ikus disarm it of sinister intentions, if it had 
any, instead of dividing its eforts among various 
fronts aud cares. If there was true statesmanship 
in Japenese diplomacy, it would convince the official 
and local British, first of all, ofits freedom froma 
desire of benefiting itself through the exhaustion of 
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both sides in the War, instead of strengthening such 
suspicion by making arrangements with other 
belligerents which can be, interpreted as steps for 
extending our influence in China at the expense of our 
British Ally. 


‘As regards Indians winning indepen- 
dence with the backing of Japanese jingoes, 
we do not think the idea has even the 
merit of cleverness ‘or plausibility. Apart 
from the fact that no nation can make 
another nation really independerit, we do 
not see why, if Japanese jingoes can drive 
the British out of India, they should not 
themselves take possession of the country. 
Therefore the choice would seem to lie 
-between ‘Japanese jingo” rule and British 
rule, not between independence and British 
‘rule. But this is an unprofitable discus- 
sion ; because ‘there is no positive proof 
that any Japahese jingo ever offered to 
make Indians free or to conquer their 
country for Japan. 


Chemical Industries and the Future of . 
Nations. - 

Dr. T. Takamatsu, professor in the 
Tokyo Imperial University, has contri- 
buted to the February Japan Magazine 
avery instructive article on “Japan'asa 
Country of Chemical Industries.” He says 
that the war “has proved of considerable 
benefit to Japan in a scientific and indus- 
trial way.” i et 


The economic benefit alone is enormous, as much 
gold coming into the country in’ three years as 
ordinarily would take ten years to come in.’ And 
among the many industries that have been pushed 
forward by war conditions none have made, more 
progress than our chemical industries. In fact almost 
the entire progress made in this direction has been 
due to the war. Whether the same rate of develop- 
ment will continue after the war, however, is another 
thing, for it will be no easy matter for Japan ‘to com- 
pete with the great chemical industries of western 
nations. A good deal depends on how well we pre- 
pare for the contest and with what determination 
we carry on the enterprise. 


For us the most instructive part of the 
article is the. account it. gives of how Ger- 
many was able to take the lead in the 
manufacture of chemicals. 


It will be -remeriibered by those familiar with the 
history of Chemical industry in Germany that přo- 
gress ‘was not realized without immense determina- 
tion and effort. Gerimany underwent great sacrifices 
and expended much energy to overtake England in 
.chemistry, wedicive and fipance. And the power 
which Germany wielded in the world was due largely 
to her chemical and economic advancement. And this 
she accomplished in the short space of forty years or 
so, since the Franco-Prussian war. Up to that time 
Germany had suffered from French imperialism in a 
political and economic way ;.and to get rid of this 
meubus the whole German nation disciplined itself in 
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a military sense until able to attain the desired free- 
dom, From that time Germany began to build up a 
powerful empire of finance and polities, with a view 
to making the colossal leap in whieh she is now en- 
aged. : 
5 What must be emphasised is that Germany clearly 
saw that the way of advancement lay through scien- 
tific knowledge, and she applied the indemnity re- 
ceived from France to the diffusion of scientific edu- 
cation among. her people, making chemistry the. basis. 
So sound was her principle and so efficient her system 
that no foreign country could compete with her. 
Thus although England was the founder of the 
world’s chemical industries,Germany by thorough and 
systematic education assumed the leadership in this 


department of progress. German scientific policy was- 


backed up strongly by such leaders as Bismarck; and 
every attempt was made not only to produce chemicals 
of every description but to produce them cheaper than 
other countries. England has been ahead of Germany 
in producing great scientists and inventers, while 
never suffering the disgrace of using science for nefari- 
ous purposes ; but she fell behind Germany in power 
to unify her people in the direction of universal scienti- 
fic education and-knowledge. Germany’s defeat of 
England in the realm of chemistry is. what makes it 
so difficult for England to defeat Gertany in a mili- 
tary way now. If Germany-is not to be admired 
in some things, she is certainly to be admired for her 
devotion to chemistry. What the world must come 
to realize, if it is to profit by the exaniple of Germany, 
is that the foundation of that country’s strength 
has been a universal knowledge of chemistry. It is an 
example that Japan especially must strive to emulate. 


What are we doing “in the direction-of 
universal scientific. education,” and to 
develop and ‘start chemical industries ? 
See what Japan has done and intends 
to do. we 


‘Before the war Japan was dependent on Germany 


for many of her chemicals, and chemical knowledge 


was not much pursued. Comparatively little interest 
was taken in chemical industry, though it was 
making some progress, to be’ sure. When the war 
broke: out, the industries in Japan which were 


. depending on chemistry, were thrown into confusion 


by the stoppage of imports from Europe. Not to be 
thus defeated, our leaders of industry set about 
producing their own chemicals. But Japan was as 
Germany was before the Franco-Prussian war, 
lacking in the necessary knowledge and experience 
for progress in chemistry. Even now, after three 


' years of energy and direction, our leaders. in chemical 


industry are loath.to spend the money necessary to a 
proper knowledge and experimentation in the realm 
of successful chemical progress. They allow profits 
to loom more important than knowledge, forgetting 
that in chemistry there can be no progress without 
sound knowledge and constant research. It is true 
that a change in the proper direction is already 


evident, but there is still much need of a more intel- ‘a 


ligent view ot the situation. Our people will no 
doubt in time come to see that chemical industries 
are not matters of profit merely, but the center of 
gravity in any military struggle our nation may 
have to face. 


` “Some American Opinions on the 
i: Indian Empire.” 
This is the title ofa two-pénny pam- 
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phlet published by T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., 
and sẹnt free to us by some Government 
department, we forget which. The subject 
on which the opinions are pronounced is 
“Great Britain’s methods of rule in India.” 
As we possess a greater and more intimate 
S knowledge of this subject than any Ameri.’ 
can, however eminent, can possibly have, 
we have not yet been in « hurry to read 
the booklet, though it is always interesting 
to have all sorts of curious information. 


“The Laws of the Lives of Peoples. 


Jules D’ Auriae says in an article on the 
above subject in Revue Internationale de 
Sociologie that the lifeyof a nation is deter-' 
mined by existence of four conditions: (1) 
common interests, (2) a civilization which 


willenable the nation to be independent. 


of others, (3) a common tongue, and ,-(4)- 
acommon religion. Even the existence of 
only one of these four conditions jis 
sufficient to give the nation à survival 
power. But the abolishing of. all the four 
conditions results in the death 
nation. All nations may be dividéd’ into 
two groups: (1) deac nations, like the 
Egyptians, Babylonians, Romans, and (2) 
immortal nations, like the Jews, the 
Persians, and the Greeks. z 

The Egyptians ẹxisted for at least six 
thousand years, developed `a high civiliza- 
tion, possessed their own tongue and a 
common religion. Even when their civiliza- 
tion was in the period of its decline, one 
thing still kept them alive, and that -was 
their religion. But when.Constantine put 
an end to their religious ceremonies, an end 
came also to the life of the Egyptian people, 

Some nations are endowed with a 
certain degree of immortality. The Jews, 
for instance, have survived the greatest 
dangers and persceutions, because they 
have been able to retain their religion and 
their common interests. ` 
_ France possesses three out of the four 
vital elements : (1) a great industry, (2) 
its own genius, its’ own civilization, ‘and 
(3) its own tongue. But France is menaced 
by two ‘perils which may bring about the 
destruction of her people: (1) a low birth- 
rate, and (2) an excessive centralization. 

We are indebted for this summary to the 
American Journal of Sociology. | 


Race, Nationality, and Mentality. 
J: L. de: Lanessan writes on race, 
nationality and mentality in. the same 
French review, and the American’ journal, 
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, 


from which we have quoted above, gives a 
summary of his views, which we quote 
below. 


x ` 
Races differ in intellectual and physical character- 
istics. Physical characteristics are determined by 
the cosmic medium ; intellectual, by the anatomical 


. and physiological organization of individuals, by 


their political, social, and economic regime, and by 
their education in family and society. Mentality ıs 
intellectuality as influenced by the cosmic medium. 
The Jews in the deserts of occidental Asia and North 
Africa divorced themselves from humanity. In their 
religious, social, and political organization they 
developed intolerance, violence, concentration of 
power, and su 2missiveness. Meanwhile the Greeks 
and Latins developed democratic institutions, family 
religion, and freedom of thought. They found the 
source of progress in association, mutual help, love, 
respect for rights of man, and tolerance, They 
evolved the modern conception of society and civiliza- 
tion, but they became’ the object of double invasion 
by the. mystic mentality of the Jews represented in 
Christianity and the mystic barbarism of the dolicho- 
blonds of the North. . This marked the advent of 
intolerance and the suppressicn of the Greco-Latiu 
The Renaissauce tended to 
reintroduce the liberal and democratic ideals of 
Greece and Rome into France, while the German 
Reformation tended to unify absolutism, analogous 
with ‘the theocratic system of the Jews, with the 
nationalization of the deity. France prepared social 
organization founded on the consent of iudividuals, 
families, and classes: Germany, uuder the influence of 
the Bible and the Darwinian theory, produced a 
retrograde movement toward the social hatred of the 
prophets. Karl Marx inspired the working class 
with a desire to dominate acd destroy the other 
classes, Then the German working class became 
imperialistic and a servant of autocracy. Nationality, 
mentality, national and social organization, and 
education served the‘ideal of force. In this harmoni- 
ous- uniformity they produced a military power 
unknown before, enployed to crush humanity. Two 
principles are in the struggle: that of individual 
liberty and the principle of mystic absolutism founded 
on brutal force, i 


Resolutions Relating to Detenus 
and State Prisoners. 


The following resolutions were to have 
been moved at the meeting of the Bengal 
Legislative Council held on the 28th 
ultimo :— 

The Hon'ble Babu Kishori Mohan Chaudhuri :— 
This Council recommends to the Governor-in-Council 
that steps he taken to provide facilities, under proper 
safeguards, to those “detenus”, who may desire to 
appear at the next University Examinations. 

The Hon'ble Babu Akhil Chandra Datta :—This 
Council recommends to the Governor-in-Council the 
issue of an order prohibiting tke accommodation in 
solitary or separate cells of any political prisoner 
arrested or imprisoned under the Defence of India 
(Criminal Law Amendment) Act, 1915 or Bengal 
Regulation III of 1818. 

This Council recommends to the Governor-in- 
Council that a Medical Board be appointed consisting 
of officials and non-officials—(a) ‘To examine Babu 
Jyotish Chandra Ghosh whois now under detention 
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under Bengal Regulation III of 1818 in the Berham- 
pore Lunatic Asylum ; (b) to asertain whether he is 
insane ; (e) if he is found to be, insané, to investigate 
into the causes of his insanity ; (d) to submit a report 
about the present condition of his health; and (e) 
if necessary, to consider what steps should be taken 
for his treatment. i : 


Personality the Aim of All Social 
` Eugenics. - 
Mr. James Ward has said in the Hibbert 


Journal that there has been a ceaseless - 


collecting of facts and propounding of 
theories about heredity since the beginning 
of last century. Two types of heredity are 
now recognised: physical and social.. 
The physical comes first and consists of the 
natural or inborn qualities with which the 
child begins its separate. existence. Where 
physical heredity ends, social heredity be- 
gins. The former is concerned with nature, 
the latter with nurture. Those who 


start with normal human nature may . 


either degenerate and acquire bad charac- 
teristics or develop into honorable citizens. 
To prevent degeneration and to promote 
development is the business of social 
eugenics. The formation of character 
should be the chief aim of.education and 


society. The one thing needful is that - 


only the men and women who are fit to 
undertake the work of building homes and 
society shall be promoted’ to the work 
and ennobled. The progress of society 
depends on the nurture of the individuals. 
Invention and initiative are necessary for 
sccial progress. The true. national educa- 
tion at which all countries, including 
India, should aim is to produce men and 


women of open mind, intelligent judgment, | 


and moral courage. 


About State Prisoner Jyotish Babu. 


In reply to questions asked in thé 
Bengal Council. by Rai Bahadur Radha 
Charan Pal the following official replies 
were received : 


Government are not prepared to lay the medical 
report or continuous history sheet on the table and 
this course would in any case require the sanction 
of the Government of India. His present weight is 
119 pounds-; his weight on admission to the Raj- 
shabi Jail on 4th September, 1917, was 154 pounds. 
The mother of Jyotish Ghosh has petitioned that’ 
he should be removed to a Calcutta Hospital, but 
Government is advised that specially trained nursing 
and attendance! is’ essential to his recovery, and 
that this can best be provided inthe Lunatic Asylum 
at Berhampore where he now is. f 


So one of the tests of a satisfactory 
physical condition, ia which Jyotish Babu 
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was said to be by a European member 
of the I. M. S., is losing weight to the ex- 
tent of 35 pounds. = a 

In answer to a question asked by Babu 
Bhabendra Chandra Ray, Mr. Kerr said :— 


A petition from the mother of the State prisoner i 
Jyotish Ghosh was forwarded to the Government 
of India on the 26th February 1918. No special 
inquiry was made regarding the statements in the 
petition. ` . 

The mother’s petition contains very 
serious statements, and yet no inquiry has 
been made! What is the reason? Ifeven 
such a petition does not lead tc any 
inquiry, cam the public expect that the 
reports made, to Government by the non- 
official visitors proposed to be appointed. 
will lead to any inquiries and the removal 
of grievances ?} Have any officials stood 
in the way of an inquiry into Jyotish 
Babu’s case for fear of an exposure ? 

The mother’s petition led “The Mah- 
ratta" to observe : g 


Jyotish Babu is “malingering’’—that was the ver- 
dict of the expert medical men even as late as in 
January last! Perhaps these experts still believe him 
to be feigning insanity! He will be soon feigning 
death, for aught we know. And -for his very persist- 
ence in feigning death, Jyotish Babu may have to be 
disposed of in the fashion of one who is actually 
dead ! : 


“3 : 


- Treatment of Detenus. A 


The exact nature of the concession made 
by Government in consequence ofa resolu- 
tion re the appointment of an advisory 
committee moved in the Imperial Council’ 
by Babu Surendranath Banerjea will be 
understood from the following extract 
from the speech of Sir William Vincent, the 
Home Member: -> 


In view of the feeling on the subject the Govern- 
ment of India are prepared to ask the Local Govern: 
ment to appoint a committee consisting of one 
Indian and one English officer of judicial experience of 
whom one at least shall be a High Court Judge or an 
officer who has served in that capacity, again to 
make careful investigaticn into each individual case, 
to sift the materials on which the order of restraint 
or of confinement is based, to consider any memorials 
that are put in on behalf.of the prisoners whose cases 
are under investigation, and’ to advice the Govern- 
ment whether the orders are justified by the material 
that has been placed before them. Further this body 
will, in the case of persons against whom the evidence 
is satisfactory, inquire, so far as may be possible, 
whether by his subsequent conduct the detenu has 
shown such indication of reform or amendment that 
the removal or mitigation of the restrictions imposed 
upon him is possible or whether by reason of any 
other circumstance this course is feasible without 
danger to the public tranquility. For reasons which 
have been fully explained to this Council on former 
occasions-the inquiries of this body cannot be made 
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in public and there can be no question of pleaders 
or advocates appearing before it, but this wlll be the 
less necessary as every effort will be made to secure 
that the members of the committee are persons 
well able without extraneous assistance to sift aud 


test the value of the evidence placed before them. The’ 


powers of this committee will be purely advisory and 
confined to advice, whether the material facts placed 
before it justify the imposition of restrictions on the 
detenu, the nature of those restrictions being deter- 
mined by the Local Government or in the case of 
persons confined under Regulation 8, by the Govern- 
ment of India. 

There is one more point in this connection to which 
I must refer. There are some cases, very few I believe 
and hope, in which the- production of any evidence 
against individuals would necessitate the disclosure 
of facts involving foreign relations and matters of 
international importance, cases the investigation 
of which by any committee might involve complita- 
tions with foreign powers or the publication of 
information which we cannot divulge, and the. 
Government must reserve the right to decline to 
refer such cases to any advisory board. I do not 
believe myself that there will be’ many stich cases, 
certaiuly not under the Defence of India Act, and the 
intention of the Government is that -this -reservation 


‘will be used as little'as possible, In other provinces 


the number of detenus is comparatively small, but 
we will ask the Local Governinent ‘if a similar 


procedure cannot be followed. i 

Hitherto a single officer (a European),* 
qualified to bea High Court Judge, dealt 
with the cases of the suspects. Now there 
are to be two officials, one of them being 
either a High Court Judge or one who has’ 
acted as such. Of the two officers one is to’ 
be an Indian. Ofcourse, these two officers 
will form only an advisory committee ;— 
they will not take the place of Mr. Steven- 
son, the director of internments. Almost 
everything will depend on the kind of per- 
sons chosen. As regards the right to sub- 
mit memorials, the detenus already possess 
that nominal right. It isnot clear whe- 
ther they will have the right to appear 
before the committee in person, though not 
by counsel or pleader. It is essential that 
they should have the opportunity to de- 
fend themselves at least in person.’ How- 
ever, though the concession is not in every 
respect what the public wanted, two heads 
are better than‘one, and it is a move, 
however slight, in the right direction. 

What* Government propose to do to see 
that proper care is taken of the health, 
&c., of the persons under restraint, was 
thus described by the. Home Member : 

The Government of India propose to ask the 
Local Government to appoint. for each prison 
locality in which detenus are confined under these 
Acts one or more non-official visitor to visit at short 
and regular intervals the men who are under restraint 


and to ascertain that necessary measures are being 
taken for their health and welfare and to inquire into 
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complaints made and to ascertain if tbey are 
reasonable and well founded. These visitors will 
submit direct to the local Goverament reports of 
their visits with such recommendations as they may 
think - fit. The agency to give effect to these 
proposals will be selected by the Local Government 
and I fear that in some cases there may be difficulty 
in securing a suitable non-oflicial to undertake this 
duty, but in view of the allegations that have been 
made the Government of India think .that it is 
essential’ that measures should be taken to satisfy 
public opinion that the welfare of these prisoners is 
adequately attended to I am anxious’ that the 
views of the Government of India on this matter 
should not „be misinterpreted. They have every 
confidenze .in the work of the officials to whom the 
duty of visiting these men is entrusted and every 
reason to’ believe that these men are well tended at 
present. The charges made in regard to these 
persons are, as far as the Government “can ascertain, 
without any real foundation. They recognise how- 
ever, that there is a considerable amount of public 
feeling in the matter and they think that it is there- 
fore their duty to take such steps as are within their 
power to satisfy all reasonable men that everything 
is being done to secure the health and welfare of 
these persoas. 


' The public will not be disposed to at- 
tach much importance to the statement of 
Sir William Vincent that there may have 
been only one or. two mistakes resulting in 
putting innocent persons: under restraint ; 
nor will the eulogistic certificate given- by 
him to the official visitors and the officials 
entrusted with the work of looking after 
the health and comforts of detenus and 
state prisoners carry weight with the pub. 
lic. A Government and its spokesman Sir 
William who could speak of the alleged 
arrest of the Sindhubalas three days after 
the Bengal. Government had through its 
head openly expressed regret for the arrest 
of the two innocent ladies, may know the 
history of the ancient Egyptians, but they 
cannot be accepted, as authorities as re. 
gards contemporary events. 

If the reports to be submitted by the 
non-official visitors were published toge. 


- ther with a statement of the action taken 


therenpon, ‘the public would be satisfied 
that the concession about to be made was 
substantial, 


Our Attitude Towards Fresh Taxation. 


We know that India must incur a far 
larger amount of public expenditure before 


' she can take rank with the advanced and 


progressive countries. of the world. For 
such expenditure fresh taxation would be 
necessary. But fresh taxation would be 
oppressive unless the people’s incomes also 
increased. Theirincomes could not, how- 
ever, increase unless by sanitary measures 


= 5 


` 





their health were improved and thus their 
productive capacity increased, unless they 
became educated and therefore more intel- 
ligent and thinking producers, and unless 
by agricultural and technological educa- 
tion they are enabled to develop the re- 
sources of the country. Advance along 
these lines again means increased expendi 
ture. So all this would. seem to mean 
a perfect vicious circle. Butit is not. By 
retrenchment, by the increasing substitu- 
tion of indigenous for foreign agency, and 
the recasting and readjustment of the 
heads of public expenditure very much 
more can be done with our present reve- 
nues than the bureaucracy at present 
do, to directly promote the moral and 
material progress of India. : 

As for the most part an increase of 
income, whether. as the result of ‘fresh 


taxation or of what is called the normal- 


growth of revenue, leads mainly to bureau- 
cratic extravagance, to ~huge balances 
sent to England to masquerade in part as 
British capital invested in India, to added 
emoluments for European public servants, 
to the creation of new highly paid posts, 
to territorial or district partitions, and to 
increased expenditure on such departments 
as the police, the army, “&c.,..and as we 
cannot control, check or prevent such 
‘expenditure, we are opposed on. principle 
to any fresh taxation, however ‘legitimate 
it may in theory be. That our description 
of how the bureaucracy spend our increas- 


ed: public revenues is not ‘unfair. and- 


unwarranted, will appear from the follow- 
ing passage taken from an article on “Sir 
William Meyer's Services - to India” 
published in New India: s 

The main feature of his regime may be thus 
described’ During the five years of his stewardship, 
the revenues of India have risen by nearly 22 million 
sterling of which’ about 10 were received by addi- 
tional taxation. That is one remarkable feature. 
The revenues increased by not less than 25 per cent, 
and we find no parallel to so large an increase during 
the tenure of office of a single Finance Member during 
British rule. In Indian finance the important point, 
however, is not whether more money has been 
taken from the tax-payer; but how the money has 
been spent, and in'that respect, too, Sir - William 
Meyer himself has supplied the answer in his state- 
ment, Out of these 22, nearly 16 millions have 
been devoured by expenses incurred as a result of 
the War, and of the rest, nearly half is left not ear- 
marked to any department, forming as it does the 
expected surplus for the coming years Of the remain- 
ing 214 millions, the bulk had been spent on Execu- 
tive Departments and not even half a million has 
been given to education during these five years. 
Thus, from one standpoint out of 22 millions ster- 
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ling taken by Sir William Meyer from the poor tax- 
payers of India, not even 2 percent. goes back to 
them as increased grants for any progressive depart- 
meat. Is that the record for which India has to be 
grateful to this retiring official ?“We know bow in 
other countries, where the exactions of War have 
been far more severe, millions have been given as 
increased grants for education; but in India where 
the demands of the educatiomal or agricultural or 
sanitary departments are from any standpoint 
far more pressing, the Finance Member has not 
found it possible to give even half a million sterling 
in the course of five years, and that when he has 
raised from the people far more money than was 
necessary even for War purposes ! 


Taxation of Agricultural Incomes. 


Holding as we do the views expressed 
above, when we read in the papers that 
there was in the Indian Council a discus. ` 
sion as to whether agricultural incomes. 
ought’ to be taxed or not, arising out of 
an amendment ofa section of the Income: 
Tax Bill proposed by Rai Bahadur Sita- 
nath Rai, we thought why should we 
agreeatall to place a fresh source of 
revenue at the disposal of the bureau- 
cracy ? Wecan and’ ought to agrée to 
fresh taxation only for our purposes 
and that only when we can complete- 
ly control expenditure. No taxation 
without representation ‘and complete 
control of expenditure: that ought to be 
our position, from which we ought not 
to recede an inch. This attitude admits 
ofno compromise, It may be true that 
whereas other incomes are taxed, agri- 
cultural incomes are not taxed; it may 
be that agricultural incomes are taxed in 
other provinces to an extent to which 
they are not taxed in Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, But that is not a grievance ; there — 
isno wisdom in insisting that because 
some are fleeced, others too ought to be 
fléeced. Nor isit a grievance that many 
or most Bengal Zamindars do not make | 
the best use of their incomes. Do the 
bureaucracy make the best use of our 
revenues? Is bureaucratic extravagance 
and selfish expenditure better than the 
extravagance and selfish expenditure of, 
the Zamindars ? Itis indefensible in both 
cases. ae 
~ Itwasa disingenuous argument which 
the Law Member used when he said that 
in popular governments the poor tax the 
rich and therefore our popular representa- 
tives ought to support the’ taxation of the 
landholders. Let us first have popular 
government, let us first have the power 
to.control the purse, and it will be then 
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time to think of taxiag the rich. “You 
agree to our taxing the rich and we spend 
the money” : that is a nice game indeed ! 
In. the income tax bill, it was not 
proposed to tax agricultural incomes; 
the proposal was to add this sort of 
income to other incomes in order to fix the 
scale on which these latter were to be 
taxed. To this Rai Sitanath Rai Bahadur 
objected. As his amendment has been 
carried, we do not propose to notice the 
arguments for and against his amendment. 
The Permanent Settlement in Bengal 
only guaranteed that the land revenue 
demand would not be enhanced. As the 
income tax bill did not propose to make 
any such enhancemént, it did not propose 
directly to violate any pledge. But asin 
reality if the bill passed in its original 
form the landholders who have other 
sources of income than landed estates 
would have had to pay a higher tax on 
these other incomes than they do, it would 
have been an indirect violation ot the 
pledge implied in the Permanent Settle. 
ment. Ofcourse, in theory, agricultural 
incomes are no more-entitled to exemp- 
tion from any kind of tax than other 
incomes. Butin Bengal the exigencies of 
State brought about a permanent assess- 
ment of.the land revenue demand,— 
exigencies which we have described 


in a recent number of this Review. When : 


we have popular government, we shall 
of course discuss whether the Permanent 
Settlement is to be abolished in Bengal, 
or whether it is to be kept and extended 
to the other provinces of India. Ang 
in this discussion the landholders will 
also take part. They are of the people 
and a part of the ‘people. They are as 
capable of acting in a patriotic manner 
as any other section of the people. 


Abolition of Untouchability. 


The Conference recently held in Bombay 
to urge upon the people of India, particu- 
larly the Hindus, the ‘duty of abolishing 
“untouchability,” is of the greatest im- 
portance. H. H. the Gaekwar was elected 
to preside and made a most powerful ap- 
peal. We make no apology for making 
the following rather long extract from his 
splendid and illuminating address, printed 
in the Bombay Chronicle. 


THE EXAMPLE oF JAPAN. 


One peculiar difficulty in India is that there is no one 
political or religious unit which can decree the aboli- 
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tion of a universal social wrong by an imperial enac - ` 


ment, under the inspiration of a few enlightene] 
minds, as was done for example in Japan a generatica 
ago. Let me remined you of the nature of the Japanes2 
Reformatiou of 1868—71. It was not only politica, 
restoring to the rightful sovereign his ancient prerc - 
gatives, which he has chosen to exercise under tk: 
restrictions of a modernized constitution ; it was als > 
economic aud social. For the whole fabric of social 
restrictions and hereditary occupations was swer: 
overboard inthe course of a few years. First the 
lords of the land, the Daimyos, voluntarily surrender- 
ed their feudatory rights to the Crown, and accepte 

in lieu thereof peerages carrying no political power 
beyond that of members of the Upper House in tk- 
Diet. The Samurai, or fighting men, were constraineI 
to give up their hereditary pensions and caste priv - 
leges and to seek for livelihood as farmers, artisans, 
shopkeepers, or professional men; and to-day thz 
sons of the Samurai, once classed at the top of tke 
social hierarchy, are to be found in every walk of life. 
Following close on the heels of the abolition of feuda- 
lism and caste by the Imperial Edict of July 1871, 
came the emancipation of the outcast Eta or Hin-in 
peoples by an Edict of October 1871. There is + 


- striking analogy between the old Japanese concepz 


Hin-in (not human) and our hin or Atisudra (bor: 
low). Both arose probably from the superposition cf 
ahigher culture upon an inferior aboriginal stocl., 
combived with infiltration of traitors, criminals anc 
outcasted families. 
untouchability and of a pariah class once not counte 1 
in the census, nor permitted to live in the village. 11 
both countries the fear of defilement on the part of the 
‘twice born’ overcame every. sense of, pity or eve: 


humarity. This parallelism well {llustrates how cog . 


nate were the religious ideas entertained in Japar 
China and india and how often. they flowed in the 
same channels, It may not be out of place here t> 
quote an exact translation of the pertinent Japanes: 
Edict of 1871 :— 5 : ates 

“The designation of Eta and Hin-in are abolishec. 
Those who bore them are to be added to the general 
registers of the population, and their social positio 
and methods of gaining a livelihood are to be identical 
with the rest of the people. 


(Sd.) “Councin oF STATE,” 


Thus by a stroke of the pen, the boy Empero- 
being guided by the clear heads of Ito, Okubo anu 
other leaders, the pariahs of Japan were emancipated. 
enrolled in the population on terms of legal equality 
transformed from squatters into landlords, admittec 
to the new citizen army, and guaranteed acces.. 
to allche avenues of promotion formerly closed tc 
them. The Edict of 1871 was for Japan what th- 
Emancipation Proclamation of Lincoln was fo 
America ; and the Ukase of Czar Alexander in 1862 
liberating the serfs was for Russia. It testified tha 
civilization consisted in progress from status t: 
contract. It removed all legal restraints to th. 
fullest individual freedom, and confirmed in socia. 
institutions that conception of the worth of al 
humarity upon which modezn civilization bases 
itself, This does not mean-that social privilege ha. 
not survived in Japan; it does survive in the thre 
classes—nokles, gentry and- commons. But thes 
are classes, not castes, aud the humblest citizen car. 
and does rise through these fiuid Social strata tı 
the highest position in the business, professiona. 
and public services, contingent upon his persona 
abilities alone. The social system is as flexible a: 
that of England and America. Is there any rca 


Both gave rise to the notion cf. 





sonable doubt that this social polity is in large 
measure responsible for that abounding energy and 
zeal which enabled Japan, in two generations, to 


rise from “obscurity to so large a measure of econo- , 


mic and politcal importance in the family of nations ? 
EDUCATION, THE SOVEREIGN REMEDY. 


Now it is not possible in India for a handful of - 


foresighted literati to frame and promulgate an 
Imperial Edict removing the disabilities of the 
‘ Untouchables’ and abolishing the concept ‘‘Ati- 
sudra” once for all. We must rather appeal to the 
slow processes of education and public enlightenment. 
Both orthodox leaders (including Mr. 
B. G. Tilak, who moved a, resolution) and 
social reformers took part in the Confer- 
ence. Mr. V. R. Shinde and his colleagues 
are entitled to the highest praise for the 
great work that they are doing for the 
“depressed classes.” ; 


Thereis no orthodox leader of the Hindus. 


in India to-day who has so large-and 


earnest a following and who is so scholar- 
ty and patriotic withalas Mr. Bal Ganga-” 
Itis, therefore, very encour-- 


dhar Tilak. 
aging to know that in the cause of the 
abolition of untouchability he is in full 
sympathy with the social reformers, as the 
following summary of his speech published 


‘in the Bombay Chronicle will show :— 


There was no basis in the Hindu Shastras for 
natouchability. Untouchability should not come in 
the way of the great national work, which required 


as much man-power, as could possibly be mobilised. ' 


History told them that on the battle-fields water 
was carried for drinking in leather pots by the so- 
called untouchables. Proceeding he. said that the 
very notion that a certain man was untouchable 
should be done away with, and everything would 
follow this, There was equality in the eyes of God 
for all communities and it was a great sin if anybody 


. asserted that there were any untouchable and not 


capable oftouch and association by the higher classes. 
It was inevitable and most urgent that the Untouch- 
ables and the Depressed should be educated and given 
equal opportunity for the service of the country and 


the sacred cause of the Motherland. He declared that. 


he was never against this movement and fully sym- 
pathised with it. 

We commend Mr. Tilak’s speech to 
those orthodox Hindu students in Calcutta 
College hostels (and also to those College 


„authorities who side with. them) who en- 


gage in arrogant and suicidal caste squab- 
bles. ` 


“There should be no mistake asto what is 


aimed at by the abolition of untouchability, 
As the Gaekwar said: - . 
What is it that I expect of my countrymen ? Not 
that they will go in for inter-marriage or interdining 
against their convictions, but that they will at least 
remove the taint of asparsya. à z 
India cannot hold up her head among. 
nations, unless and until every caste and 
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community in India is able to hold up its 
head. The growth of national self-respect 
is incompatible with the brand of the un- 
touchable indelibly fixed on any caste. 


The Teaching of English and English 
Literature. 


Lord Ronaldshay, Rector ofthe Calcutta ` 


University, dealt with twoimportant ques- 
tions in his convocation speech. One of 
them was the teaching of English and 
English literature. We all know that the 
English language is- not taught in our 
schools and colleges as it ought to be and 
wish that better methods were adopted. 
We agree that Anglo-saxon and archaic 
English ought not to form part of the 
ordinary syllabus in English prescribed for 
our degree examinations ; these should be 
reserved for those who would make a 
special, historical, and philologically 
technical study of English as a language. 
We also admit that questions such as His 
Excellency quoted in his speech are not of 
the right kind. But we cannot accept all 
his observationsas true, nor agree with 
their drift and spirit. l : 

The reply to my enquiries upon this point was 
generally to the effect that English literature had been 
made a compulsory subject in the curricula for their 
degrees. I confess that I was a little surprised. IfI 
had been told that English had been made a compul- 
sory subject, I should have regarded the course taken 
asthe natural and obvious one. But why, I asked 
myself, teach English as we teach dead languages, 
namely through their literatnre ? It is quite true that 
in English schools and Universities we teach Latin 
and Greek through the literatures of those two 
languages ; but then our object is not to impart a 
working knowledge of a spoken language. Our object 
is an entirely different óne. 


We suppose in English schools and uni- 
versities not only dead languages like 
Latin and Greek, but living ones like 
French and German, are also taught, It 
may be presumed that the methods follow- 
ed there are better than those which are in 
use here in teaching English. But the 
question is, are these modern languages 
taught in England entirely by Frenchmen 
and Germans conversationally or by other 
means, not using French and German liter- 
ature to any appreciable extent? Is 
English taught in France, Germany and 
Japan without the use of English liter- 
ature ? We may be considered very ignor- 
ant of educational methods, but we con- 
fess we’ do not know how a rich living 
language like English can be mastered 
without a study of its literature. Of 


Y 
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course, only modern literature alone may 


be ‘used, but modern literature is also liter- 


ature. | 

Wedo not forget that His Lordship says: 
“Our object is an entirely different one.” 
The object can be gathered from the tol- 

sz lowing words in his address. “I can ima- 
gine him a few years ‘later employed asa 
clerk, let us say, in a commercial office ;” 
“to give an Indian boy a sound knowledge 
ofthe English which he requires for his 
daily work and life’; ‘knowledge of 
modern English which he will require to 
earn a living, let us say, in business or at 
the bar.” None of. these objects are un- 
worthy. But even for these purposes, one 
would require such knowledge of English 
as cannot be- acquired. without an ac- 
quaintance with modern English literature. 

The object of His Excellency and his 
countrymen in teaching us English may 
be, to put it briefly, to obtain the help of 

Indians in the work of. administration 
and exploitation; but “our object is”- 
also a ‘different one.” English is a 
great, a noble literature. It makes us 
acquainted with, it gives us, the modern 
outlook on life. We want it asa means of 
liberal culture for its thoughts, ideas, 
ideals, and inspiration. Modern European 
achievement may be, in the main, summed 
up in the two words Science and Citizen- 
ship. As we -want to be more than office 
hands and professional men, as we want 
to be citizens, and as English literature is 
instinct with the spirit of self-asserting and 

4 self-respecting citizenship, if we are at all 
to learn English why should we agree ‘to 
be deprived of a study of English litera- 
ture ? 

At a recent educational conference an 
Indian official was put up to say that for 
the teaching of English, schools should 
have Englishmen as headmasters and some 
Englishwomen to teach English in the 
lower classes. Has His Lordsbip’s speech 
any bearing on this suggestion ? oi 

Official and non-official Anglo-Indians 
and their friends in England have never 
liked our reading Burke, Mill, Spencer and. 

other authors, because they give us poli- 
tical and other ideas, The extremists 
among them would have tried to put a stop 
to English education altogether, if such 
action did not threaten to deprive them 
of the tools, wherewith administration 
and exploitation have to be carried on. 
Therefore two devices have been thought 
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of: restricting the number of students 
in high schools and colleges by various 
direct and indirect means, aud making 
English language and English literatur? 
separate subjects of study and discourag- 
ing the latter. The, latter device has for 
years been sought to be adopted in th: 
Allahabad University. ° 

Has.Lord Ronaldshay been, tuncounsci 
ously or subconsciously, affected by thc 
Anglo-Indian atmosphere in this matter ? 


_ The Study of Hindu Philosophy. 


The other topic which H. E. the Gover- 
‘nor.of Bengaldwelt upon in his address 
was the study of Hindu Philosophy. He 
said : l soo A 


I bave madé some attempt when visiting the 
colleges of Bengal to ascertain which subjects are the 
most popular with the students, The result of such 
limited inquiriesas I have been able to make seem 
to show that philosophy takes a high place in general 
favour. I am not surprised at that for the genius of 
India has always laid in the direction of abstract 
speculation. 
up to the B.A. degree Indian philosophy finds no 
place, in the curriculum. It is western philosophy 
only that is taught. And it is only those who proceed 
with their studies beyond the B.A. degree who 
received at the hands oftheir University a draught 
from those springs of profound philosophic thought 
which have, welled up in such rich measure from the 
intellectual soil of their own country. Frankly, that 
strikes me as a stupendous anomaly. “All the more 
so because, whereas in the west the spirit of philo- 
sophy is courted by the learned few, she moves 
abroad freely among the people in this country. If 
there is one doctrine which may be said to be held 
universally among. Hindu people, it is, surely, the 
doctrine of Karma and rebirth. Indeed, so universal 
is this belief that I remember once reading in a census 
report that it constitutes the sole criterion which need 
be taken to determine whether or no a man is a 
genuine Hindu in the popular acceptation of the*term, 
The Hindu student probably accepts the doctrine as 
axiomatic. He would understand instinctively the 
connection between it and the whole vast, fabric 
of Hindu philosophy. 

He would perceive without effort that in this, 
the familiat doctrine of his own experience, was to be 
found the parent of all the great schools of Indian 
philosophic thought, the central reservoir, so to speak, 
from which have flowed the teaching of Buddha and 
Mahavira no less than that of the six great systems, 
For him the study of the systems would surely be a 
task of love and burning interest—a study of things 
congenial to his national genius. Yet he may leave 
his own University after taking a course of philosophy 
as one of his subjects (and indeed if he pursues his 
studies no further than the B.A. degree will do so) 
without so much as hearing of these things. That 
an Indian student should pass through a course of 
philosophy at an Indian University without even 
hearing mention of, shall I say Sankara, the thinker 


What did surprise me was to learn that _ 
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who perhaps has carried idealism further than any 
other thinker of any other age or country, or of the 
subtleties of the Nyaya system which has been handed 
down through immemorial ages and is today the 
pride and glory of the Tols of Navadwip, does, indeed, 
appear tome to be a profcund anomaly. I should 
have expected to find the deep thought of India, 
‘which kas sprung, from the genius of the people 
themselves, being discussed and taught as the normal 


course in an Indian University ; and the speculations 


and systems of other peoples from other lands intro- 
duced to the students ata later stage after he has 
obtained a comprehensive view of the philosophic 
. wisdom of his own country. 


There is much in the above passage to 
tickle our vanity. But let us frankly say 
that words used by members of the “ruling 
race? which flatter us should be treated 
as traps, even when they are not deliber- 
ately laid to catch the foolish and un- 
waty. . 

Asitis not the. business of universities 
to pander to patriotic, racial or sectarian 
pride, but to promote the search of truth, 
we do not think it is a stupendous ano- 
maly that our students do not begin their 
study of philosophy with a_ perusal of any 
of the Hindu darsanas. Do British students 
learn philosophy, to begin with, as English 
philosophy or Anglican philosophy or. 
Christian philosophy? Do the modern 
Greeks study mainly the philosophy of 
Thales, Pythagoras, &c., neglecting modern 
philosophy ? Probably they learn philosophy 
“only as a branch of knowledge. So should 
it be and has it been taught and learnt 
here. Though we have not made a study 
of Indian philosophy,—and for that matter 
the Rector also has not done it,—we do 
not in the least undervalue it ; for we have 
heard. very distinguished truth-loving 
Indian scholars. speak of itin the highest 
terms. The reason for our remarks will 
appear as we proceed. us 

Dr. P. C. Ray has said more than once 
that some of the chemical processes des- 
cribed in ancient Sanskrit works are so 
accurate and scientific that they may with- 
out any alteration be transferred to the 
pages of modern text-books of Chemistry 
without any-harm. Similarly the ancient 
Hindus made some progress in arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, mechanics, astronomy, 
&c. Allthese subjects are taught in our 
universities, but not as Indian or Hindu 
arithmetic, Indian algebra, Indian chemis- 
try, &c. And that fora very good reason. 
Our ancestors did not and, could not say. 
the last word on these subjects (and for 

f 
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-are inseparably interlinked. 





that matter no nation can do or has’ 
done so}; ours has been an arrested 
growth, a development which has stopped 
at a certain stage. If there be the living 
current of creative energy, all imperfections 
can be removed and the development con- 


tinued. But we have inherited only thew 


books but not the continuous creative 
energy. Ifcontact with the living intellec- 
tual movements of the world rouse in us 
the dormant creative power, we can have 
living and growing national schools of 
thought and knowledge, which are either 
continuations of the ancient schools and 
systems or independent growths.. In the 
meantime, we ought not.to learn or teach 
anything simply because it, is Indian or 
Hindu. It is no more an anomaly that 
Indian philosophy is not studied ‘for. the. 
B.A. degree than that Indian chemistry 
or Indian astronomy is not studied. 

But one may object: “Surely Indian 
philosophy reached heights -which Indian 
chemistry or astronomy did not?” Yes. 
But has. Indian’ philosophy in all its 
schools and all its teachings said the last 
word in psychology and metaphysics in 
an unerring manner, and is it still pro- 
gressing, amplifying, perfecting and correct- 
ting itself? The answer which the 
majority of our Hindu countrymen would 
be disposed to. give to these questions 
would indicate the difficulties and dangers 
in the way of teaching Indian philosophy 
to beginners as philosophy pure and simple. 
In‘ the orthodox Hindu mind his religion 
and the philosophy of the ancient sages 
k He may 
admit that Indian chemistry or astronomy 
is imperfect and contains errors, but to 
him Hindu philosophy isa finality, a sort 
of revealed or inspired -body of thought 
and speculation. We do not say that this 
is the opinion of all thinking Hindus, 
but this is the general trend of belief. 
That being the, case, though a Hindu 
University or a Hindu seminary may 
teach Hindu philosophy as_ something 
infallible, the Calcutta University being a 
mere non-sectarian secular educational 
institution, bound to observe religious 
neutrality, cannot do so, particularly as 
its alumni and students consist of both 
Hindus and non-Hindus. It can teach 
Hindu philosophy just in the. same way 
as it teaches European philosophy, that 
is to say, critically, putting everything to 
the test of reason and-experience. Now, 
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if Hindu philosophy is to be taught in 
this way, it must be taught by those who 
have studied it in the original and who 
at the same time are capable, by their 
training and - knowledge, -to teach «it 
critically, taking nothing -on trust, 

“putting everything to the test of reason 
and experience and accepting only that 
which can stand that test, and even then 

` not resting on it as something final. 

Would such professors be available, and, 

| ifthey were available, would there be or 
would there not be a probability of the 

, ery of “religion in danger’ -being raised if 
stich professors fearlessly criticised any 

- Hindu school of philosophy or any Hindu 
philosophical doctrine.? . 

' On the whole, we think it would be 
best, as now, to make Hindu philosophy a 
subject of post-graduate study, forstudents 
whose critical faculty has somewhat ma- 
tured. It may very well come in as a 
chapter in the history of the world’s philo- 
sophy. For the B. A. degree, a student 

k studying for- honours in philosophy, may 





be allowed to include in hisSanskrit course 
a philosophical text in the original. 

The Rector failed ‘perhaps to keep in 
mind one aspect of the problem. The Cal- 
cutta University- has now become practi- 
cally a University for the Bengali-speaking 
people. Leaving aside small religious 

_ groups, the Bengalis consist of Hindus and 


| Musalmans, the latter outnumbering the ` 


former. At present students of both sects 
\study philosophy purely as a branch of 
* learning, and to this there can be no ob- 
jection. But would it be proper, prudent 
or expedient -to make it an obligatory 
subject of study for Moslem students 
taking up philosophy? May they not 
claim that for them Arabian philosophy 


should be substituted for Hindu philo- © 


sophy ? : 

Lord Ronaldshay speaks of “the doc- 
trine of karma and rebirth” and refers to 
the two doctrines: more than once as if 
they were one. But that is not so. In the 
Six Systems of Indian Philosophy Max 
Muller says: “We find a number of ideas 

ein all, or nearly all, the systems of Indian 
* philosophy which all philosophers seem to 
take simply for granted,.....”. And he pro- 
ceeds to enumerate and expound them as 
(1) metempsychosis, (2) immortality of 
the soul, (3) pessimism, (4) Karman, (5) 
infallibility of the Veda, and (6) the three 
gunas. So. he takes re-birth and Karman 
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as two separate ideas. His Lordship has 
expressed the opinion that in Karma and 
re-birth “was to be found the'parent of all 
the great schools of- Indian philosophic 
thought, the central reservoir, so to speak, 


-from which have flowed the teaching of 


Buddha and Mahavira no less than that 
of tke six great systems.” Though all or 
nearly all systems of Indian philosophy 
may seem to take these two doctrines for 
granted, it is claiming too much to say 
that they are the parents of all our philo- 
sophy, or the central reservoir from which 
all Indian philosophic thought has flowed, 
As regards the doctrine of re-birth or, as 
Max Muller styles it, metempsychosis or 
samsara, some systems do not even believe 
in it.. Max Muller says : E 

“it should be remembered, however, that some 
systems, particularly the Samkhya-philosophy, do 
not admit what we commonly understand ‘by 
Seelenwanderung. If.we translate the Samkhya 
Purusha by Soul instead of Self, itis not the Purusha 
that migrates, but the sukshma-sarira, the subtile 
body.” i , 

Plato believed in a pre-natal éxistence. 
Pythagoras believed in metempsychosis. 
But, for that reason, would it be right to 
lay special’ emphasis on this doctrine, and 
advocate the teaching of old Greek philo- 
sophy particularly on that -ground? 
Wordsworth believed in pre-natal exis- 
tence. But that does not constitute the 
special merit of his poetry. We cite these 
names only by way of illustration. We 
do not suggest that the doctrine. of pre- 
natal existence played exactly as. great a 
parc in the teachings ofthese authors as 
samsara and karma played in Hindu 
philosophy. - 

Tke Vedanta and some other systems 
of Hindu philosophy lend themselves to a 
variety of interpretations, some tending to 
minimise the value of life and all activities 
and worldly affairs. Therefore though 
Rammohun Roy himself founded a Vedanta 
College, he opposed with all his might the 
teaching of Indian philosophy and other 
brauches of Sanskrit learning under the 
auspices of the. British Government. In 
his own Vedanta College he could prevent 
any mischievous teaching. But what 
guarantee was there that European 
Officials would not encourage and reward. 
such interpretations as would be, in- 
directly, favourable to the perpetuation 
of their predominance ? a 

Some Europeans think and some of 
our own countrymen 
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that Hindu: philosophical teaching is 
fazalistic, and that the doctrine of Karma 
teaches resignation to Destiny. Hindu 
pkilosophical literature is so vast that it 
would not be impossible to pick out some 
fazalistic teachings from it, but it is a 
rustake to think that fatalism is the 
Cominant note of our philosophy. There 
gre numerous authoritative passages in 
tke Aitareya Brahmana of the Rigveda, 
tke Mahabharata, the Yoga-Basishtha, &c., 
teaching relf-reliance and the mastering of 
tate by manliness. As forthe doctrin: of 
Xarma, far from its being synonymous 
with fatalism, it is the very opposite of 
fatalism. It is not Karma which is the 
riaster of man, but it is man who is the 
master of his Karma. Man is master of 
his fate. 


Europeans seem to think that ‚those 
who believe in rebirth must needs be re- 
sized to their lot. But the distinct teach- 
ing of the Sastras is that antecedent 
Xarma can and ought to be mastered by 
subsequent Karma. Belief in Karma and 
rebirth can never reconcile us to political 
dependence; its correct interpretation 
rather is that if any kind of previous 
karma has brought about our downfall, 
the opposite kind of karma ought to be 
undertaken to bring about our uplift. 


In a passage in Santi Parva of the 
Mahabharata, beginning with the words 
Daivam täta na pasyami, it is said that 


there is nothing like Fate, only that which . 


aeople do bears fruit; the existence of 
Sate has been imagined only asa sort of 
zonsolation. The moralist Bhartrihari 
says, “It is only cowardly weaklings 
who say, ‘Fate will ordain.’ Kill Fate 
and do the manly thing by your own 
‘power. What harm if after endeavour 
there be no fruition?’ In the Yoga- 
Easishtha in the Mumukshu-Vyavahira- 
prakarana, fourth to ninth chapters, 
there are numerous texts exhorting men 
to manly exertion, holding fatalism 
up to scorn, teaching that all previous 
Earma can and ought to be mastered by 
subsequent Karma, and repeatedly declar- 
ing that Fateis a figment of the brain of 
foolish dullards. In the Aitareya Brah- 
mana of the Rigveda, in the story of King 

hita, there are incitements to progres- 
i re very inspiring. Two 
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are an arated fasa Rwa: | 

JA fanana wate veal wan tafà | 
afer; warat wate afaa, KTT | í 
siya at wafa wa’ aaa aa Afè | 


The purport of these Vedic verses is : 

“Tf a man squats down, his fate also 
squats down. If he sits up, his fortune also 
sits up. If one remains lying prostrate, 
his fate also lies prostrate. With a man 
moving forward his luck also marches 
torward. Therefore, O Rohita, begin the 
journey, begin the journey.” 

“If a man lies prostrate, his Kali Yuga’ 
never leaves him. It is Dwapara with him 
who rouses himself and sits up. The 
Treta age arrives for him who stands up. 
The Satya Yuga or Golden Age ever accom- 
panies him who takes to the open road. 
Move forward, therefore, O Rohita.” 


Indian Philosophy and the Political 
Dependence of the Hindus. 

The writer of the article on ‘‘The Rec- 
tor’s Convocation Speech” sends us the 
following additional note: 

“When a sympathetic student of Hindu 
philosophy like Dr. Lindsay, author of 
Studies in European Philosophy (Black- 
wood, 1909), who belongs to the ruling 
race which has everything to gain by the 
political dependence of the Hindus, says 
that it is the nemesis of the teachings of its 
philosophy *, it behoves us to consider 
whether the charge has not a basis of fact 
to justify it. A study of the pragmatic 


philosophy of the west may supply the - 


necessary corrective to the other-worldly 
tendencies of our philosophy. The .teach- 
ing of the latest European philosopher, 
that the reality of life is essentially free- 
dom, that life is a free activity in an open 
universe, that the universe is not a com- 
pleted reality but is itself becoming, and 
that evolution is always creative is the 
antethesis to the determinist theory which 
crushes out all individual activity. The 
synergy of the virile and intellectual races | 
of the world may lead us to heights now 
unthinkable, and the dream of Comte’s 


perfected humanity pales before the bolder ég 


vision of his countryman Bergson who 
does not hesitate to predict that humanity 
may one day beable to beat down’ every 
resistance of matter and overcome even 
death.” 


* See P, 403, 2nd Column of this number of the 
Review. 












rkar, at the B. M, Press, 
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AT HOME AND OUTSIDE 


NIKHIL’S STORY., 


(1) - 

THINK I have come to the verge of un- 
derstanding one thing. Man has so 
fanned the flame of the loves, of men 
and women, as to make it overpass its 
rightful domain, and now, even in the 


name of humanity itself, he cannot bring - 


it back under control. -Man’s. worship 
has idolised his passion,—but no more ot 
human sacrifice at its shrine, say I. We 
must break the spell of song and story, of 
blushes, smiles and tears, which it has cast 
over us. 
I went into my bedroom this morning, 
to fetch a book. It.is long since I have 
been there in the day time. A pang passed 
through me as I looked round it to-day, in 
the morning light. On the clothes rack 


was hanging a sari of -Bimal’s, crinkled . 


ready for wear. On the dressing table 
were her perfumes, her comb, her hair-pins, 
and with them, still, her vermillion box !* 
Underneath were her tiny gold-embroider- 
ed slippers. 

Once, in the old days, when Bimal had 
not yet overcome her objections to shoes, 
I had got these out from Lucknow, to 
tempt her. The first time she was ready 
to drop for very shame, to go in them even 
from the room to the verandah. Since 
then she has worn out many shoes, but 
has treasured up this pair. When first 
showing her the slippers, I chaffed her over 
acurious practice of hers: “I have often 
caught you taking the dust of my feet, 
thinking me asleep! These are thé offer- 
ings of my worship to .ward the dust off 
the feet of my wakeful divinity.” 


* The vermillion mark on the {forehead, or at the 
parting of the hair, is the sign of a devoted wife’s 
solicitude for her husband’s welfare. . 


‘ 


“Vou _ 


By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


must not say_such things,” fine protested, 
= il never wear your shoes . 
ron of paine,—it has a subtle 
atniosphere which goes straight to my 
heart. I was never aware, as I am to- 
day, how my thirsting heart has mat 
sending out rootlets clinging round eac 
and every familiar object. The severing 
of the main root, I see, is not enough to 
set lite free. Even these little slippers serve 


‘to hold one back. 


My wandering eyes fall on the niche. 
My pottratt fiers is looking the same a 
ever, in spite of the flowers scattered roun 
it having been withered black! Ofa a e 
things in the room their greeting strikes 
me as sincere. They are still here simply 
because it was not felt worth while even 
to remove them. Never mind ; let me 
welcome truth, albeit in such sere and 
sorry garb, and look foward to the time 
when I shall be able todo so unmoved, as 

my photograph. . 
pare T Eod there, Bimal came in from 
bebind. I hastily turned my eyes from 
the niche to the shelves as I muttered a e 
came to get Amiel’s Journal.’ wnat need 
had I to volunteer an explanation ! I felt 
like a wrong-doer, a trespasser, come to 
pry into a secret not meant for me. I 
could not look Bimal in the face, but 
hurried away. 


(2) 

I hai just made ‘the discovery that it 
was useless to keep-up a pretence of reading 
in my room outside, and also that it was 
equally beyond me to busy myself attend- 
ing to anything at all, so that allthe days 
of my future bid fair to congeal into one 
solid mass and settle heavily on my breast 
for good, when Panchu, the tenant of 
neighbouring Zamindar, came up to me 


` 








~ 
A 
4rd 


v th a basketful of cocoanuts and greeted 
me with a profound obeisance. . 

“Well Panchu,” said J. “What is all 
tas for?” : 

{had got to know Panchu through my 
inaster. .He was extremely poor, nor was 
1 in a position to do anything for him, so 
L supposed this present was intended to 
rrocurea tip to help the poor fellow to 
make both ends meet, 
frcm my purse and held it out towards 
kin, but with folded hands he protested : 
“T cannot take that, Sir!” 

“Why, what is the matter ?” 

“Let me make -a clean breast of it, Sir. 


Coce, when I was hard pressed, I stole ` 


some cocoanuts from the garden here. I 
am getting old, and’ may die any day, so 
I have come to pay them back.” 

damiel’s Journal could not have done 
mzany good to-day. But these words of 
Fanchu lightened my heart. There are 
moze things in life than the union or sepa- 
ration. of man and woman. The, great 
world stretches far beyond, and one can 
tzaly measure one’s own joys-and sorrows 
waen standing in its midst. ~ 

Panchu was devoted to.my master. I 
kxrow. well enough how he manages to eke 
crt a livelihood. He is up before dawn 
every day, and with a basket of pan 
leaves, twists of tobacco, coloured cotton 
yarn, and little combs, looking glasses and 
cther trinkets beloved ’.of the village 
women, he wades through the knee-deep 
water of the marsh and’ goes over to the 
Mamasudra quarters. There he barters his 
gccds for rice, which fetches him a little 
more than their pricein money. If he can 
get back “soon enough he goes ont again, 
af.er a hurried meal, to the ‘sweetmeat 
s2ler’s where he assists in beating sugar 
fo- wafers. Assoon as he comes home he 
s-ts at his shell-bangle making, plodding 
ox often till midnight. All this cruel toil 
dces not earn a bare two meals a’ day, for 
himself and his family, for much more than 
kalf the year. His method of eating is to 
begin with a good filling goblet of water, 
ard ‘his staple food is the cheapest kind of 
seedy banana. And yet the family has to 
gc with only one meal a day for the rest 
of the year, 

At one time I had an idea of making 
tir a charity allowance, “but,” said my 
master, “your gift may destroy the man, 
it cannot destroy the hardship of his lot. 
Mother Bengal has not only this one 


` 


£ 


I took some money. 
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Panchu. Ifthe milk in her breasts has run 
dry, that cannot be supplied from the out- 
side.” í 

These are thoughts which give one 
pause, and I decided to devote myself to 
working it out. That very day I said to 
Bimal: “Let us dedicate our lives to 
remove the root of this sorrow in our 
country.” 

“You are my.Prince Siddharta,* I see,” 
she replied withia smile. ‘But do not let 
the torrent of your feelings end by sweep- 
ing me away, also !” 

“Siddharta took his vows alone, 1 want 
ours to be a joint arrangement.” 

The idea passed away in talk. The fact 
is, Bimal is at heart what is called a ‘lady.’ 
Though ber own people are not well off, 
she was borna Rani. Shehas no doubts 
in her mind that there is a lower unit of 
measure for the trials and troubles of the 
‘lower classes.’ Want is, of course, a per- 
thanent feature of their lives, but does not 
necessarily mean ‘want’ to them. Their 
very smallness protects them, as the banks 
protect the pool; by widening bounds 
only the slime is exposed ! 

The real fact is, Bimal has only come 
into my home, not into my life. 


BIMALA’S STORY. 


(1) 

The thing that was agitating me within 
was merely a variation of the stormy 
passion outside which swept the country 
from one cnd to the other. The car of the 
wiclder of my destiny was fast approach- 
ing, and the sound of its.wheels reverberat-. - 
ed in my being. I had a constant feeling 
that something extraordinary might 
happen any moment, for which, however, 
the responsibility would not be mine. Was 
I not removed from the plane in which 
right and wrong, and the feelings of 
others, have to be considered ? Had | ever 
wanted this,—had I ever been waiting or 
hoping for any such thing? Look at my 
whole life and tell me, then, if { was in any 
way accountable. . 

Through all my past I had been consis- 
tent in my devotion,—but when at length 
it came to the hoon, a different god ap- 
peared! And just as the awakened: coun- 
try, with its Bande Mataram, thrills in 
salutation to the unrealised future before 
it, so do all my veins and nerves send torth 


$ Who eventually became Buddha. 
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shocks of. welcome to the unthought of, the 
unknown, the importunate stranger. : 

One night I left my bed and slipped out 
of my room on to the open terrace. Be- 
yond our garden wall are fields of .ripesing 
rice. Through the gaps in the village 
groves to the North, glimpses of ‘the river 
are seen. The whole scene slept in the 
darkness ‘like the vague embryo of some 
future creation. : 

In that future I saw my country, a 
woman like myself, standing expectant. 
She has been drawn forth from her home- 
corner by the sudden. call of some Un- 
known. She has had no time to pause or 
ponder, or to. light herself a torch, as she 
rushed forward into the darkness ahead. 
Iknow well how her very soul responds 
to the distant flute-strains which call her; 
how her breast rises and falls; how she 
gels she nears it, nay itis already hers, so 
that it matters not even if. she run blind- 
fold. Sheis no mother. There is no call 
to her of children in their hunger, no home - 
to be lighted of an evening, no household 
work to be done. No; she hies to her tryst, 
‘for this is the land of the Vaishnava Poets. 
‘She has left home, forgotten domestic 
duties; she has nothing but an unfathom- 
able yearning which hurries her. on,~by 
what road,to what goal, she recks not. 

I, also, am possessed of just such a year- 
ning. I have, likewise, lost my home, and 
also lost my way.. Both the end and the 
means have become equally.shadowy to 
me. There remains only the yearning and 
the hurrying ọn. O' wretched nighttarer ! 
When the dawn reddens you will see no 
trace of a.way to return. But why return? 
Death will serve as well. If the Dark which 
sounded the flute should lead :to destruc- 
tion, ‘why trouble about the hereafter ? 
When I am merged in its blackness, neither 
-I, nor good and bad, nor laughter, nor 
tears, shall be any more! me 

J (2) 

-In Bengal the machinery of time was 
‘suddenly run at full pressure, and so things 
which were difficult became easy, one fol- 
lowing soon after another. Nothing could 
be held back any more, even in our corner 
of the country. Inthe beginning our dis~ 
trict was backward, for my husband was 
unwilling to put any outside compulsion on 
the villagers. “Those who make sacrifices 
for their country’s sake are indeed her 
servants,” he would say, “but those who 
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compel others.to make them in her name 
are her enemies. They would cut freedom 
at the root to gain it at the top.” < 

But when Sandip came and’ settled here, 
and his followers began to move about the 
country, speaking in towns and markct- 
places, waves of excitement came rolling 
up to us as well. A band of young fellows 
-of the locality attached themselves to him, 
even some who had been known asa dis- 
grace to the village! But.the glow of 
their genuine enthusiasm lighted them up, 
inside as well as outside. It became quite 
clear that when the pure breezes of a great 
joy and hope sweep through the land, all 
dirt and decay are cleansed away. Itis 
hard, indeed, for men to be frank and 
straight and healthy when their country is 
in the throes.of dejection. 

Then were all-eyes turned on my hus- 
band from whose estates, alone, foreign 
sugar ard salt and foreign cloths had not 
been banished. Even the estate : officers 
began tc feel awkward and ashamed over 
it. And yet, sometime ago, when my hus- 
band began.to import country-made arti- 
cles into our village, he had been secretly 
and operly.twitted for his folly, by old and 
young alike: When Swadeshi had not yet 
become a boast, we had despised it with 
all our hearts. . 

My husband still sharpens his Indian- 
made pencils with'his Indian-made knife, 
does his writing with reed pens, drinks his 
water out of a beH-metal goblet, and 
works at night in the light of an old- 
fashioned castor-oil lamp. But this dull, 
milk-and-watery- Swadeshi of his never 
appealed to us. Rather had we always felt 
ashamed of the inelegant, unfashionable 
furniture of his reception rooms, especially 
when he had the magistrate or any other 
European as his gucst. 

My husband used to make light of my 
protests, ‘Why allow such trifles to up- 
set you ?™ he would say with a smile. 

“They will think us barbarians, or at 
all events wanting in polish.” 

“If they do, I will pay them back by 
thinking that their polish does not go 
deeper than their; white skins.” ` 
:- My husband had an ordinary brass pot 
on his writing table which he used asa 
flower vase. It has often happened that 
when I had news of some European guest 
I would szeal into his room. and put in its 
place a glass vase of European make. ~ - 

“Look here, Bimal,’ he objected at 


` 
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length. “That brass pot is as unconscious 
ofitself as those blossoms are; but this 
thing protests its purpose so loudly, it is 
only fit for artificial flowers.” 

The Second Rani, alone, pandered to my 
husband’s whims. Once she comes pant- 
ing to say : ‘Oh, brother, have you heard? 
Such lovely Indian soaps have come out ! 
My days of luxury are gone by, still, if 
‘they contain no animal fat, I should like 
to try some,” i 

This sort of thing makes my husband 
beam all over, and the house is deluged 
with Indian scents and soaps. Soaps in- 
deed! They are more like lumps of caustic 
soda. , And do I not know that what my 
sister-in-law uses on herself are the Euro- 
pean soaps of old, ‘while these are made 
over to the maids for washing clothes ? 

Another time itis: “Oh, brother dear, 
do get me some of these new Indian pen- 
holders.” Z 

Her ‘brother’ bubbles up as usual, and 
my sister-in-law’s room ‘becomes littered 
with all kinds of awful sticks that go by. 
the name of Swadeshi pen-holders. Not 
that it makes any difference to her, for 
reading and writing are out of her line. 
Still, in her writing-case lies the self-same 
ivory pen-holder, the only one ever 
handled. 

_ The fact is, all this was intended asa 

hit at me, because I would not keep my 
husband company in his vagaries. It was 
no good trying to%how up my sister-in- 
law’s insincerity ; my husband’s face would 
set so’hard, if I barely touched onit. One 
only gets into trouble, trying to save such 
people from being imposed upon ! 

The Second Rani loves sewing. One day 


I could not help blurting out: “Whata. 


humbug you are, Sister! When your 
‘brother’ is present, your mouth waters at 
the very mention of Swadeshi scissors, but 
it is the English-made articles everytime, 
when you.work.” ; i 
“What harm ?” she replied. “Do you 
not see what pleasure’ it gives him ? . We 
have grown up together in this house, 
since he was a boy. I simply cannot bear, 
- as you'can, the sight of the smile leaving 
his face. Poor dear, he has no amusement 
except this playing at shop-keeping. You 
are his only dissipation, and, will yet be 
his ruin !” 
“Whatever you may say, it is not right 
to be double-faced.”’ Jretorted. ; 
' My sister-in-law laughed out in my 


f 
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face. “Oh our artless little Junior Rani! 
—straight as a schoolmaster’s rod, eh? 
But woman is not built that way: She 
is soft and supple, so she may, bend 
without-being crooked.” aan 
I could not forget those words: “You, 
are his dissipation, and will be his ruin !” 
To-day I feel : if a man needs must have 
some intoxicant, let it not be a woman. 


: (8) 

Suksar, within our estates, is one of 
the biggest trade centres in the district. 
On one side of a stretch of water there is 
held a daily bazar ; on the other, a weekly 
market. During the Rains when this 
piece of water gets connected with the 
river, and boats’ can come through, great 
quantities of cotton yarns, and, woollen 
stuffs for the coming winter, are brought 
in for sale. 

At the height of our enthusiasm Sandip 


laid it down that all foreign articles, 
_together with the demon of foreign 
influence, must be driven out of our 
territory.’ ‘ 


“Of course!’ said 
for a fight. ` i s 

“I have bad words with Nikbil about 
it,” said Sandip. “He does not mind 
speechifying, says he, but he will not have 
coercion !” 

“I will see to that,” I said, with a 
proud sense of power. I knew how deep 
was my husband’s love for me. Had I 
been in my senses I, should have allowed 
myself to be torn to ‘pieces rather than 
assert my claim to that, at such a time. 
But must not Sandip be impressed with 
the full strength of my shakti ? . 

Sandip bád brought home to me, in his 
irresistible way, how the cosmic Energy 
was ‘revealed for each individual in the 


I, girding myself up 


‘shape of some special affinity. And listen- 


ing to his allegories I had forgotten that 
I was plain and simple Bimala. I was 
Shakti ; also an embodiment -of Universal 
Joy ; nothing could fettér me, nothing was 
impossible tor me; whatever I touched 
would gain new life. The world around 
me was a fresh creation of mine; for 
behold, before my heart’s response had 
touched it, there had not been this wealth 
of gold in the Autumn sky! And this 
hero, this true “servant of the. country, 
this devotee of mine,—this flaming intelli- 


‘gence, this burning energy, this «shining 


genius,—him also was I creating from 


. hair.” 
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moment to moment; have I not seen how 


- my presence pours fresh life into him every 


time ! : 

The other day Sandip begged me to 
receive a young lad, an ardent disciple of 
his. Ina moment I could see a new light 
flash out from his eyes, and know that he 
had a vision of Shakti manifest, that my 
creative force had begun its work in his 
blood. “What sorcery is this of yours!” 
exclaimed Sandip next day.. “That boy is 
a boy no longer, the wick of his life.is all 
ablaze. Who can hide your fire under your 
home-roof? Everyone of them must be 
touched up by it, sooner vor later, and 
when every lamp is alight what,a grand 
carnival of a Dewali we shall have in the 


‘ country ?? 


Blinded with the brilliance of my own 
glory I had decided to grant my devotee 
this boon, I was overweeningly confident 
that none could balk me of what I really 
wanted. When I returned to my room 
after my talk with Sandip, I loosed my 
hair and tied it up over again. Miss Gilby 
had taught me a way of brushing it up 
from the neck and piling itin a knot over 


my head. This style wasa favorite one‘of - 
_my husband’s. “It is a pity,” he once said, 


“that providence should have chosen poor 
me, instead of poet Kalidas, for revealing 
allthe wonders of a woman’s neck. The 
poet would probably have likened itto a 


-flower-stem, but I feel it to be a torch, 


holding aloft the ebony radiance of your 
With which he . ., but why, oh. 
why, do I go back to all that ? 
I sent for my husband. In the old days 
I could contrive a hundred and“ one ex- 
cuses, good or bad, to get him to come to 
me. Now that all this had stopped for 
days I had lost the art of contriving. ° 


NIKHIL’S STORY. 
set es) l 
Panchw’s wife has just died of a lingering 


‘consumption. Panchu must undergo a 


purification ceremony to cleanse himself of 
sin and to propitiate his community. The 
community has calculated and informed 
him that it will cost two thousand, three 
hundred, and fifty rupees ! E, 
“Bow absurd!” I cried, highly indig- 
nant. “Don't- submit to this, Panchu. 
What can they do to you ?” ; 
Raising to me his patient eyes like those 
of a tired-out beast of burden, he said: 
“There is my eldest girl, Sir, she will have 
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to be married. And my poor old woman’s | 
last rites have to be put through.” 

“Even if the sin were yours, Panchu,” I 
mused aloud, “you have surely suffered 
enough for it already.” 

-“Thdt is so, Sir,” he naively assented. 
“J had to sell part of my land and mort- 
gage the rest to meet the Doctor’s bills. 
But there is no escape from the offerings I 
have to make the Brahmins.” 

What was the use of arguing ? When 
will come the time, I wondered, for the 
purification of the Brahmins who can ac- 
cept such offerings ? E 

After his wife’s illness and funeral, 
Panchu who had been tottering on the 
brink of starvation, went altogether be- 
yond his depth. Ina desperate attempt to 
gain consolation of some sort he took to 
‘sitting at the feet of a wandering ascetic, 


-and succeeded in acquiring philosophy 


enough to forget that his children went 
‘hungry. He kept himself steeped for a time 
in the idea that the world is vanity, and if 
‘of pleasure it has none, pain also is a 
‘delusion. Then, at last, one night he left. 
his little ones in their tumble-down hovel,’ 
and started off wandering on his own, 


> account, 


I knew nothing of this at the time, for 
then.a veritable ocean-churning by gods 
-and demons was going on in my own 
mind.” Nor did my master tell me that he 
‘had taken Panchu’s deserted children 
‘under his own roof and was caring for 
them, though. alone in the house, with his 
school to attend to the whole day. 

After'a month Panchu came back, his 
ascetic fervour considerably worn off. His 
eldest boy and girl snuggled up to him 
crying: “Where have you been all this 
time, father?’ His: youngest boy filled 
his lap, his second girl leant over his back . 
with her arms round his neck, and they all 
wept together. “O Sir!” sobbed Panchu, 
at-length, to my master. “Ihave not the 
power to give these little ones enough to 
eat,—I am not'free to run away from 
‘them. What has been my sin that I should 
be scourged so, bound hand and foot ?” 

In the meantime thé thread of Panchu’s 
little trade connections had snapped and 
he found he could not resume them. He 
clung on ‘to’ the shelter of my master’s 
‘roof, which had first received him on his 
return, and said not a word of going back 
home. “Look here, Panchu,” my master 


was at last- driven to say. “Ifyou don’t 
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take care of your cottage, it will tumble 
-down altogether. I will lend you some 
money with wh'ch you can do'a bit of 
peddling and return it ‘me little by little.” 

Panchu was not excessively pleased— 
was there then no such thing as charity 
on earth? And when my master asked 
him to write out an i.o.u. for the money, 
he felt that this favour, demanding a 
return, was hardly worth having. My 
master, however, did not care to make an 
outward gift which would leave an inward 
obligation. To destroy self-respect is to 
destroy caste, was his idea. 

After signing the note, Panchu’s obtis- 
ance to my master fell off considerably inits 
reverence,—the dust-taking was left out. 
It made my master smile; he asked no- 
‘thing better than that courtesy should 
stoop lesslow. ‘Respect given and taken 
truly balances the account between man 
and man,” was the way he put it, “but 
veneration is over-payment.” ioe 

Panchu began to buy cloth at the 
‘market and peddle it about the village. 

, He did not get much of cash payment, it is 
true, but what he could realise in kind, in 
the way of rice, jute and other field pro- 
duce, went towards settlencnt of his ac- 
count. In two month’s time he was able 
to pay back an instalment of my master’s 
‘debt, and with it there was a correspond- 
ing reduction in the depth of his bow. He 
must have begun to feel that he had been 
revering as a saint a mere man who had 
not even risen superior to the lure of 

\Tucre. 

While Panchu wasthus engaged, the full 

shock of the Swadeshi flood fell on him. 


(4) 

It was vacation time, and many youths 
of our village and its neighbourhood had 
come home from their schools and colleges. 
‘They attached themselves to Sandip’s 
leadership with enthusiasm, and some, in 
their excess of zeal, gave up their studies 
altogether. Many of the boys had been free 

_ pupils of my school here, and some held my 
college scholarships in Calcutta. They 
‘came to see mein a body, and demanded 

that I should banish foreign goods from 
my Suksar market. 

I told them I could not do it. $ 

They were sarcastic: “Why, Maha 
raja, will the loss be too much for you ?” | 

I took no notice of the insult in 'their 
tone, and was about to reply that the loss 
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would fall on the poor traders and their 
customers, not on me, when my master, 
who was present, interposed. ` 
“Yes, the loss will be his,—not yours, 
that is clear enough,” he said. 
“But for one’s country . . . 
“Thé country does not mean the soil; 
but the men on it,” interrupted my master 
again. “Have you, before, wasted so 
much as a glance on what wus happening 
to them? But -now you would dictate 
what salt they shalleat, what clothes they 
shall wear. Why should they put up with 
such tyranny, and why should we let 
them ?” < 
“But we have taken to Indian salt and 
sugar and cloth ourselves.” S 


” 


“You may do as you please to work off 


your irritation, to keep up your fanati- 
cism; you are well off, you need not mind 
the cost. The poor do not want to stand 
-in your way, but you insist on their sub- 
mitting to your compulsion. As it is, every 
moment of theirs is a life-and-death strug- 


‘gle’for a bare living; you cannot -even | 


imagine the difference a few pice means to 
them,—so little haye you in common. You 


have spent your whole past in a superior . 


compartment, and now you come dowa to 
use them as tools for the wreaking of your 
wrath. I callit cowardly.” . Ki 

They were all old pupils of my master, 

so they did not venture to þe disrespectful, 
„though they were quivering with indigna- 
tion. They turned on me. “Will you then 
be the only one, Maharaja, to put ob- 
stacles in the way of what the country 
would achieve ?” 

“Who am I, that I should dare do such 
athing ? Would I not rather lay down 
my life to kelp it ?” f ; 

The x. A. student smiled a crooked 

smile, as he asked: “May we inquire 
what you are actually doing to help?” \ 

“T have imported Indian mill-made yarn 
and kept it for salein my Suksar market, 
and also sent bales of it to markets belong- 
ing ‘to neighbouring Zamindars.”’ 

“But we have been to your market, 
Maharaja,” the same student exclaimed, 
“and found nobody buying this yarn.” 

“ “That is neither my fault, nor the fault 
of my market. It only shows the whole 
country has not taken your vow.” 

“That is not all,’ my master went on. 
“It shows that what you have pledged 
yourselves to dois only ‘to pester others. 
You want dealers, who have not taken 


, 
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your vow, to buy that yarn; weavers, 
who have not taken your vow, to make it 
up; and. their wares eventually to be 
foisted on to consumers who also have not 
taken your vow. The method ? Your 
clamour, and the Zamindar's oppression. 
The result: all righteousness yours, all 
abstemiousness theirs !” i 
“and may we venture to ask, further, 
what your share of the abstinence has 
been ?” pursued a science student. 
“You want to know, do you ?” replied 
my master. 
to buy up that Indian mill yarn; he has 
had to start a weaving school to get it 
woven ; and to judge by his past brilliant 
business exploits, by the time his cotton 
fabrics leave the loom their cost will be 
| that of cloth-of-gold ; so they will only find 
| a use, perhaps, as curtains for his drawing 
, room, even though their flimsiness may fail 
, to screen him. When you get tired of your 
| vow, you will laugh the loudest at their 
artistic effect. And if their~ workmanship 


' by foreigners.” 
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“It is Nikhil himself who has. 
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I have known my master all my life, but 
never seen him so excited, I could see that 
the pain had been silently accumulating in 
his heart for some time,’ because of his 
surpassing love for me, and that his habi- 
tual self-possession had become secretly 
tundermined to the breaking point. 
` “You are our elders,” said the medical 
student. “Itis unseemly that we should 
bandy words with you. But tell us, pray, 
finally, are you determined not to oust 
foreign articles from your market ?” 
“I will not,” Isdid, “because they are 
not mine.” 
“Because that will cause you a loss!” 
smiled the m.a. student. ; 
“Because he, whose is the loss, is the 
best judge,” retorted my master., 
With a shout of Bande Mataram they 
left us. ' 


(To be continued.) 
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Translated by 
SURENDRANATH TAGORE. 
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© © DEMOCRACY IN ANCIENT INDIA ' 


By PANDIT VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA, SASTRI. 


UCH has been said in this REVIEW 
to show that the democratic idea 
: in its different phases was sufficient- 


ly developed in- ancient India and that it - 


may still be found to a considerable 
degree even in our family and social 
matters. Itis, howevet, to be regretted, 
that it has unfortunately begun to dis- 
appear from the families and communities 
over-influenced by western modes of life. 
English people may or may not admit, it 
doesn’t matter, but it is quite true, that 
democracy was well rooted in ancient* 
Indian: soil, as is evident from its authori- 
tative literature. 1: donot wish to enter 
into much detail, nor wish'to repeat what 
;has been said on this point’ by other 


writers; but shall try only to point out,. 


i referring specially to one or two Buddhist 
|Jataka stories, how the democratic idea 
once worked in Indian minds. The Vinaya 


Pitaka from beginning to end clearly - 


` 


shows how the Buddhist brotherhood 
(ay) was governed entirely on demo- 
cratic principles. One should also mark 
here in this connection, the act of Ararat, 


i.¢., putting to the vote and deciding 
by a majority. For giving the reader 
an idea of the particular procedure’ 
adopted, I quote the following passages 
from the Chullavagga as translated into 
English .in the Vinaya Texts, Part III, 
(SBE. Vol. XX ) :— TE 


“Now at that time .the Bhikkhus in Chapter 
(Samgha) assembled, since they became violent, 
quarrelsome, and disputatious, and kept on wound- 
ing one another with sharp words, were unable to 
settle the disputed questions (that was brought 
before them), ; 4 


They told this matter to the Blessed one. 

‘I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to settle such a dispute 
by the vote of the majority. A Bhikkhu who shall be 
possesşed of five qualifications shall be appointed as 


` 
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taker of the voting tickets‘—one .who does not 
walk in partiality, one who does'not walk ia 
malice, one who does not walk in folly, one who 
does not walk in fear,} one who knows what (votes) 
have been taken and what have not been taken. 

‘And thus shall he be appointed. i 

‘First the Bhikkhu is to be requested (whether he 
will ‘undertake the office). Then some able and 
discreet Bhikkhu is to bring the matter before.the 
Samgha, saying, 

i “Let the venerable Samgha hear me. .If the 
time seems meet to the Samgha, let the Samgha} 
appoint a Bhikkhu of such and such a name as taker 
of the voting tickets, : ae . 

_' “This is the motion, : 

€ “Let the venerable Samgha hear me. The Sangha 
appoints a Bhikkhu of such and such a namé as taker 
of the tickets. Whosoever of the venerable ones 
approves of the Bhikkhu of such and such a name 
being appointed as taker of the tickets, let him keep 
silence. Whosoever approves not thereof, let him 
speak. The Bhikkhu of such and such a name is 
appointed by the Samgha as taker of the’ voting 
tickets. Therefore is it silént. Thus do I under. 
stand.’ ” (IV. 9). 5 ‘ ‘ 

‘I enjoin upon you, O Bhikkhus, three ways of 
taking votes, in order to appease such Bhikkhus— 
the secret method, the whispering method, and the 
open method. 

‘And how, O Bhikkhus, is the secret method of 
taking votes ? The Bhikkhu who is the teller ‘of the 
votes is to make the voting tickets of different 
colours, and as each Bhikkhu comes upto him he is 
to şay to him thus: “This is the ticket for the man 
of such an opinion ; this is the ticket for the man of 
such an opinion. Take whichever you like.” \When 
he has chosen (he is to add), “Don’t show it to any- 
body.” If he ascertains that those whose opinion 
is against the Dhamma are in the majority, he is to 
reject the vote as wrongly taken, If he ascertains 
that those whose opinion is in accordance with the 
Dhamma are in the majority, he ‘is-to report the 
vote ds well taken. This, O Bhikkhus, is the secret 
method of taking the votes, 

, ‘And how, O Bhikkhus, is the whispering method 
of taking votes? The Bhikkhu who is the teller of 
the votes is to whisper in each Rhikkhu’s ear, “This 
is the ticket of those of such an opinion; this is the 
ticket of those of such an opinion. Take whichever you 
like.” When he has chosen (he is to add), ‘Don’t 
tell anybody (which you have voted),” If he ascer- 
tains that those, etc., as above... Thus O Bhikkhus, 
is the whispering method of taking votes. , 

‘And how, O Bbikkhus, is the open method of taking 

votes? If he ascertains (beforehand) that those 


whose opinion is: in accordance with the Dhamma ` 


are in the majority, the vote is to be taken undis- 
guisedly, openly. Thus O Bhikkhus, is the open 
method of taking‘ the votes.” (iv. 14, 26; see also 
iv. 10, and 14. 17). . 


Now the story alluded to (Ulūka 
Jataka, 270; vol. II, p. 353) briefly runs 
as follows} :— ` 


ž gaat, =WATAT, any small stake or stick ; it 


was made of a slip of wood, bark, bamboo, talipot 
leaf or other similar material. 

+ These are the four qualifications always ascribed 
to one who rightly fills any judicial office. 

= This is chiefly taken from the English translation 
by W. H. D. Rouge, Vol. LI, p. 242, ace 


va 
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In the past the people of the first cycle 
of the world (pathamakappika) being as- 
sembled chose for their king a handsome, 
auspicious and commanding person, who 
was perfect in every respect. ‘he quadra- 
peds,also gathered and chose a Lion for 
their king, and the fish, too, in the ocean 
chose a fish, Ananda, as tbeir king. oe 


Now the birds in the Himalayas seeing 


-that the men etc., have chosen their respec- 


tive kings, gathered together and propos- 
ed to chose a king for them thinking that 
they should not-‘live without a king. So 
they searched about him and chose an Owl, 
saying, “We like him.” i 

Then in order to take vote (aswatsanazt, 
lit. ‘taking of opinion’) a bird rose up and 
proclaimed it twice in the gathering and 


just as he was going to proclaim once 


more, (for according to the prevailing 
practice it was to be proclaimed thrice), a 
crow rose up and cried out ‘Stop there !’ 
And thinking to himself ‘If his face looks so 
when he is being consecrated as king, what 
will it look like when he gets angry ? 
Certainly we shall be destroyed like sesame 
seeds thrown upon a hot frying pan, when 
he would look at usin anger,’ he said to 
his kinsmen that with their permission - he 
would like to say only one thing. And 
when permission was given by them say- 
ing ‘Well friend, say only what is good and 
aight with the redson thereof. (You have 
right to speak), for we know there are wise 
and bright ones among the younger birds,’ 


he said what he had to say advancing his. 


reason thereof as described above, and an- 
nounced emphatically his own view—‘I 
don’t like him! Idon’tlike him!’ `. 

` He was heard by the assembly, giving 
up the proposal in favour of the Owl’s con- 
secration. And so then the birds chose a 
golden Goose for their-king.and dispersed. 

We need .not say that thenceforth 
enmity was nursed by the Crow and Owl 
towards each other., 

The story speaks for itself. It is a very 
short one, but reveals a very great thing, 
yiz., the belief of the people of India at that 
time in the strength of the voice of the 
people as regards the consecration of a 
king. It clearly indicates the natural bent 
of the Indian minds towards the demo- 
cratic idea regarding the government of 
their, country. The Jataka story I have 
quoted should not be dismissed as a mere 
fable relating to the lower animals. De-. 
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. mocratic methods of electing a king “could 


have been ascribed’ to the lower animals 
also only by a writer and among a people 
perfectly familiar with such methods in the 
conduct of human affairs: : 


` Now see again how this democratic itea 


was once strong even in social matters in’ 


those days. The readers are here referred. 
to the ancient Commentary (Athakatha) 
upon a Jataka story of the same volume 
(Susima Jataka, 163, vol. II, p. 45). Itis 
said that in Savatthi each family individu- 
ally used to give alms sometimes’to the 
Buddha and his followers and sometimes 
to other religious sects. Sometimes a 
number of people would form a company 
and would thus give alms to them. So 
sometimes the inhabitants of one-street or 
sometimes the whole population of the city 


combining themselves together would collect - 


voluntary offerings (Pali ge%, Hindi ‘wer, 
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Bengali "tar, cf. tar) and present them to 
religious sects. 

On one occasion all the inhabitants 
formed a body and collected gifts, but then 


. divided into two parties one demanding to 
` give them to the Buddha and his followers 


and the other to other sects. Then it was 
proposed by both the parties that vote 


should be taken (“qaga aftara”), and then 
it was seen that the majority was formed 
of those who were in favour of the Buddha 
with his followers.* And accordingly the 
decision was finally arrived at. 

So tkese facts strongly support what 
has been said by the Sister Nivedita and 
Mr. Chatterjee, the Editor of this Review, 
about democracy in India in their article 
“India and Democracy” if Towards Home 
Rule, Part I, 2nd Ed., pp. 52-59. 


= “gagga RATT guga gE aafe 
agat ìa ag STAT 1” 
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THE FAMILY AS THE FOUNDATION OF SOCIET Y» 


- By ProF. RapHAKAMAL MOOKERJEE, M.A., P.R.S. 


NE of the, worst injuries the’ modern 
system of industry has inflicted is the 
-bredking up of family life. . There, is a 

growing tendency to employ’ women and 
children away from’ their homes. 
employment of women destroys their self- 
respect ; as such, this is a menace to the 
virtue and integrity of the family. The 
homes of the labourers are in the slums. 
and tenements. Great Britain has her 
infamous slums. On, the continent most 
of the larger cities and Berlin especially 
have large barracks or tenements. Every- 
where throughout the cities and especially 
in Great Britain the city cellars and garret 
dwellings are in common use, dark and 


dingy, where the mathood, and vigour of . 


the nation are being destroyed. It> has 
been estimated, that there are no fewer 
than 2% millions of people livingin London 
for whom better homes are required. But 

* The substance of one of a series of special lectures 


ou Indian Economics delivered recently at the 
Punjab University. ž 
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Specially Contributed to the Modern Review. 


the problem is undoubtedly at its worst 
in New York.. There are blocks packed 
close with huge, grimy tenements ; these 
tenements are honeycombed with rooms ; 
these rooms are homes for the people. To 
squeeze in more homes, light and air are 
slowly shut out. Halls, courts, air-shafts 
are all left cramped and deep and sunless. 
They are blocks of a thousand homes. 
There is very little privacy. Every loud 
word spoken reaches the ears ofa large 
number of people. The words ofa ribald 
song are flung out shamelessly to all 
within hearing, whether they choose or ° 
not. In blocks so congested dissipation 
comes easy. Children of: both sexes have 
to sleep with their parents and often with - 
strangers, in the same room, often even in 
the same bed. The advantages of domes. 
ticity are lost. It isthe bad housing con- 


. ditions that are the cause of the increas. 


ing alcoholism, of the break-up of the 
family and of the lack of education for the 
youth. Foul air, darkness, wretched 
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surroundings, these work on the home by 
day and night. Here a thousand homes 
struggle,on, while hundreds yield. and 
sink and so pollute the others. So come 
squalid. homes and wretched meals. So. 
come htindreds of others, men and women, 
young ‘and old} drunk, bestial, vile ` and 


- brutal. Lastly come the street-walkers, 


both men and women, who have no homes, 
ard have fallen irrevocably from virtue. 
Health laws, police regulations, housing 


_ legislation will not be able to remedy this 


positive danger to civilisation. 

The social conditions associated with 
city life in the west effect the disintegration 
of the home and the monogamous family. 
The communistic urban habits are dis- 


-tinctively unfavourable to the principles 


upon which family life is based. Paul 
Gohre has described his experience in a 


- German industrial community, where men 


work all day in a common shop, eat their 
luncheon in crowds, seek their entertain- 
ments in throngs, travel in a mob, and, 
before marriage, satisfy their sexual 
appetites in a common brothel.' The same 
phenomena may be observed in any large 
industrial town in the East or the West. 


In cities the cost of living is higher than . 


in the country ‘and there is continual 
anxiety as to wages and employment in 
the present, added to a terrible anxiety 
as to existence in the future, Itis for this 
reason that there is less desire for offspring 
in cities than-in the country side.. The 
child insures the integrity of the family. 
Families without children under the social 
and industrial conditions. of the city are 
less stable than families with offspring in 
the country side. The evil influences of 
city-life upon the population, both in 
weakening the vitality and in. diminishing 
the birth-rate are now recognised. Not 
only is the birth-rate smaller but the 
death-rate in cities is generally higher than 
in the villages. , i 

The death-rates in city and country, by 
age periods per 1000 population of corres- 
ponding age in the U.S. are given below :— 


Regis- Regis- Registra- 3 
. tration _ tration tion Cities. Rural. 
Area, Cities. States. 
Under 1 165.4 179.9 1593 1847 117.4 
Under 5 . 52.1 57.6 49.9 59.7 34.4 
5 tols 43. 4.7 38 °4.3 32 
15 to 24. 6.4! 6.7 5.7 5.9 5.3 
25 to 34 -9.0 9.6 8.3 9.1: 6.8 
35 to 44, 11.5 12.6 10.5 121 80 
45to64 22.1 ` 24.8 20.3 24.3 157 
d 
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_ In every period of life the death.rate .- 
in the country is much lower. And this is 
especially true of infancy and very old 
age. - 2 t 
The death-rate of infánts in cities is 
especially marked. The death-rate of ' 
children from all causes\in England and 
Wales in 1904 was 51.62 per thousand ; 
60.69 in urban counties, and 38.14 in 
rural‘counties. The highest death-rate 
among children was Lancashire 67.67; 
the next highest was Durham 62.37 ; while 
London come twelfth. The lowest death- 
rate was in the county of Westmoreland 
24.02. The’ difference between the death- 
rate ofan industrial district like Lanca- 
shire (67.7) and that of a rural district 
like Westmoreland (24.02) is full of signifi- 
cance. The greater death-rate is due to 
(1) vice, (2) unhealthy occupations, (3) 
poverty, ..4) insanitary homes,—causes 
which are entangled with one another. In 
Germany, the birth-rate for the entire ` 
community is from 4 to 6 p.c. higher than 
for cities. f a 
In the Punjab the urban death-rate last 
year was 34.98, and'the rural rate 30.28 
as against 36.17 and 36.:5 respectively 
last year.” Lahore and Multan had rates 


-of 836.47 and 35.21 and Amritsar 39.94. 


As regard the birth-rates, the provincial 
birth-rate is 45.6 per mille. Amritsar 
had the highest birth-rate 49, Multan 48 
and Lahore only 40. In the Bombay 
presidency the death-rates jn 1916 for 


‘rural and urban areas were 34.75 and 


43.71 against 27.56 and 32.36 in 1915 
respectively. In Bengal the provincial birth- 
rate is 31.89. In Calcutta the rate is only 
20.91. Low birth-rate is‘ also expected in 
the Indian towns which consist largely 
ofan immigrant population, of tradesmen 
and litigants who merely resort and do 
not reside with their families. The provin- 
cial death-rate is 27.37. Calcutta gives 
27.2 (or corrected 35). . 

Dr. George Newman in his book “Infant 
Mortality” has concluded from his studies 
in Great Britain that 30 p.c. of infant 
mortality are due to premature birth. This 
and ‘other anti-natal causes he finds largely 
due to economic causes in the increased 
stress of modern life and particularly to 
the increase of woman’s work. Recent ° 
German medical investigations have also 
shown the intimate connection between 
high infant mortality and woman’s work, 
particularly in mills, working often during 


A 


a a 


i 


‘ 


‘advance pregnancy and too soon after. , 


birth. Ignorancein the preparation of 
food, ill-ventilated tenements, and, ‘in 
many cases, unavoidable neglect occasioned - 


‘by: mothers being obliged. to work away 


from their children, often leaving © their 
babes in the care of other children, seem to 
be prime factors in the ‘high mortality - 
among children. ` ; l 
~ In Bombay presidency the mortality of 
infants was 199.57 per 1000 births ïn 
1916 as against 172 during the previous . 
year. In Bombay city it was 387 per 1000 
live births and in Ahmedabad 353. These 
appalling figures show the need fof action. 


Infant Mortality per 1000 births. “ 
London 100 ‘ ‘Bombay 887.86 1916 
Birmingham 122 i 329.24 1915 
Liverpool 140 - 385.1 1914 
Manchester 129 878.8 -1911 . 


Inthe report of the Executive Health 
Officer it is remarked : ‘Generally speaking 
these ‘(causes of infant mortality) have ` 
reference to the social environment and 


. economic condition of the’ parents, as 





A 


regards the home’ and its surroundings, * 


occupation of mothers entailing on the 


mother hard work during pregnancy and ° 


deletrious influence on the health of the 
child before and after birth, and aided by~ 
the unhygienic conditions in: which a 
large proportion of.infants are born, ‘to 
swell the number of those who come into 


.the world only to die.” ; Ip the slum areas 


the rates of infant mortality are— 


Dhobi Talào 308 
Kamathipura 419° | ; ; 
‘Nagpada 402.5 So an 


_ There are 166,337 one-room tenements 
in the city, giving an average of 4.47 per- 


_ Sons per room and no less than 76 p. c. of 


the population live in one-room tenements. 
In these one-room tenements the infant 
mortality is 454.4, . JES A ae att 
The squalor and the degradation, 
the misery and the disease in the tene- 
ments of Bombay and -bustis of Cal- 
cutta need not be described. ‘We have 
heard a- great deal of the city slums 
of the West, but few realise that in 
a comparison of the, height, the street ` 
system and the open space, our slums are 
the worst in the world. And there a very 
large population of our labourers dwell or 


‘are huddled together, and all the attendant 


evils, disease, vice, and death of 
manifest. ` i a 
The following table classifies births by 


infants are 
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the number of tenements ‘occupied by the 
parents as also the number of deaths that 
occurrec. among infants in Bombay City. 


' Births and infant mortality by the number of 
rooms occtipied’in 1916. . 
. Infart mor- 
Births.’ Infant tality per 1000 

mortality. births registered 
in the tenements. 
1 


1 Room and Te : 
6,508 


ı under - 14,320 454.4 
2 Rooms 2,639 1,007 873.9 
Rooms 817 188 230.1 
4 or more 
‘Rooms 743 , 177 238.2 
Road side 59 101 1171.8 
Total Number : xy 
in 1916 21,180 - 8,215 y 387.8 


It will be observed 'from the foregoing 
statement that of the 21,180 live births 
registered during the year, 14,320 or 67.6 
per cent occurred in tenements of one room 
or less and the number of deaths among 
such was 6,508 or 45.4 per cent of the 
births ; this proportion varies inversely 
as the number of:rooms occupied ; 37.3 
per cent in the case of-two-room tenements 
and 23 per cent!in the case of three-room 
‘tenements. ~ à (hog 
The lowest percentage of infant mor- 
tality 9.18 occured among children born in 
hospitals: these figures cannot, however, 
be compared with those. of 1915, which 
were for 3 months. e 

A high percentage of deaths in infants 
under 1 month may indicate low vitality 
of the infant or unsatisfactory conditions 
attending, child-birth. A -high rate for 
infants of over 6 months may indicate 
faulty surroundings, bad feeding and dirty 
water; all of ‘which influence adversely 
health at every age-period. The following 
table gives the percentages of deaths 
occurring at different. periods during the 
first year of life for Bombay city, and for 
the 4 districts in the Southern Registration 


District: . 2 i 

District '. Under Between 1 & ‘Between 6 & 
“1 month 6 months 12 months 

Belgaum 45.10 29.19 >- 2571 

Dharwar 45.41 ., 31.03 23.56 

Kanara 44.76 29.29 25.95 


Bombay city’. 34.46 31.37 34.19 . 
Vide Fifty-third Annual Report of the Sanitary 
Commissioner for the Government of Bombay, 1916. 
The comparison of the death-rates ot 
infants in rural districts and in Bombay 
city Shows the effects of the sqtialor and 
the iradeduacy of accommodation of our 
slums on the phenomenal slum infant 
mortality. 
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In comparison with the slums whether 
of Calcutta or of Bombay the peasant’s 
dwelling is much more comfortable, 
healthy and accommodating. The following 
is a brief description of a typical cottage 
in an Orissan village. It is divided into 
- the outer or Sadr, the central and the back 
or inner divisions. . Each of these consists 
of two-rooms, round which verandahs run, 
as the outer enclosure. a 

The Sadr room is open to all, but the 
rest of the dwelling is private. There is 
the Thakur ghar or-the room for worship. .. 
Besides these there is also a sitting room, 
two bed-rooms, a’room for ‘keeping valu- 
ables, a room with a platform for keeping 
stores and implements, and a cowshed. 
In the centre is’ an open courtyard, a 
. quadrangle. There are a tulsi-manch in 
the middle, and a stock of 'paddy ata 
corner. 

_ Farm: life in the country contains all 

the elements that go to the making ofa 

strong’: and vigorous manhood. In 

Ireland, where the agricultural population 

is proportionately much larger than in 

Great Britain (44 p.c; in Great Britain ' 
only 8 p.c. of the population are engaged.” 
in agriculture), the best specimens of 
British manhood are to ‘be seen, although. 
the Irish peasantry are poor and chroni- 

cally under-fed. ý sare D5 

‘ In the country side the moral standard 

is much higher than in cities. Vice pros- 
pers in, secrecy. In the villages there are 

no hiding places for vice, which, however, 

‘can stalk, abroad openly in the streets of 
cities where people do not know. one 

another. The disproportion between the 

sexes in the cities also encourages vice. 

In India in the mill and factory towns the 

males outnumber the females by 2 tol. 

In Bombay and Howrah there qre only 
530 and 562 females to every 1000 males. 

' In villages or in pon-manufacturing towns 

the sexes are equally represented, or the 
female element predominates a little. 

In the country the whole family colla- 
borates in agricultural work. Even the 
_ children, little: boys and girls, have their 
accustomed work. The co-operation in the 
work, which is of common interest and 
which increases the common family income, 
protects the intergrity of the family, and 
strengthens the bonds of family relation- 
ships. In India the co-operative unity of 
work insures the solidarity of the joint 
family, aud makes for the permanence of 
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the institution. The joint family is tied 
to the plot of land which is. worked in 
common for common interest. Nothing 
can break the joint family solong as agri- 
culture remains unbroken, : 

“In the beginning of cultivation, as the 
tribe takes possession of land after having. 


cleared it, each family which has taken -, 


part in the enterprise takes a share. The 
land owned in severalty by individual. 
families is not ,only inherited byt is also 
invariably divided, on the occasion of 
separation of property, in strict aceordance 
with ancestral shares. The members of 
the family often divide the land among 
themselves for convenierice of cultivation 
more in accordance with the appliances 
at the disposal of each than with the pro- 
ptietary shares, just as the common land 
is allotted to the various families on a 
similar scale.. But this division is not a 
division of property. The family is known 
to consist of sons, grandsons, and great 
grandsons, each of whose. proporttonal 
right depends-on his birth and place in 
the'table of descent. - ow 
The general custom is that a body of 
agnates are co-heirs, that the, father is 
head while he lives, but that his sons have 


‘inchoate tights with him from the moment 


of their birth. The great object is to 
preserve the family property to the 
agnates. Under no circumstances can a 
land-owner make a gift of.land out of 
the agnate community. r 

The Muhammedan tribes also follow 
the above custom. Some of.them are 
converts no doubt, but original Musal- 
mans’ like Pathans and others also 
follow ït. ‘ 

The obvious reason is that the solida- _ 
rity both of the family and the community ~ 
bound by natural and tribal ties to the 
soil is essential to successful agriculture. 


_A will or bequest, a sale of land to an , 


outsider is bound in the long run to 
react on agricultural industry and is 


in the interests of self-preservation. - 
There is no doubt.that the strict 
Muhamniedan law of inheritance, with its 
complicated exclusion of one branch in the 
presence of another and so on, is unsuitable 


for agricultural wealth though it succeed- ' 
ed well when wealth was chiefly in camels. | 


and merchandise ina nomadic stage. ~ 
The family and the tribe guard their 
exclusive interests in the soil against out- 


x. 
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.opposed by the agricultural commuhity _ 


t 
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siders who may jeopardise agriculture. 
The family is tied to the land,'and de- 
votes its exclusive attention to land im- 
provement. The members of the family 
help agricultural work directly or indirect-. 
ly. The housewife gets up at the dawn of 


day and grinds the ata (flour) for theis 


day’s consumption at ¿the hand-mill,. 
chakki. Then she gets out with the scones 
and butter-milk left over froni last night’s 
supper.for her husband to breakfast on 
before ‘he goes out to his work. Perhaps 
she has to, milk the cows and buffaloes ; at 
all events she must warm the milk of the 
morning, and churn the milk of previous 
day. : She has to fetch water from the 
village well and sweep her house and. 
courtyard, cook her husband’s dinner and 
take it out to him in the field, taķe a turn 
at the spinning wheel (charki) or do some 
embroidery work; in the evening she 
prepares the family supper, and heats the’ 
evening’s milk. In some classes the women ~ 

` work in the fields along with their hus- 
bands, helping them to sow and reap, and 
ee in everything except hclding the 
plough. 

The collaboration of the members of the 
family in the work of its head is, however, 
best seen in the cottage of an artisan likè 
the potter and the shoe-maker. Indeed, 
all artisans can do their work cheaply and 
with more ease because of this element of 
co-operation and the moral ‘support it 
gives., Work in the midst of the family is 
always encouraging and can. never be 
monotonous. . a 

In every case the housewife isthe queen 
of the garden, of the courtyard, or of the 
apiary: Above all she is the mistress of 
the household -and the mother of children. 

` This is in striking contrast with the indus- 

‘trial West. where the household duties are- 
relegated to a secondary place. because 

they bring no wages, and, if not neglected, 

are performed in a perfunctory manner. 
which robs it ofall value and grace. The 

home in the West. is being narrowed into a 

place. of hurried meals and sleep and is 

losing its elevating and sweetening charac- 

ter. India, true to the ideals of the past, ` 
is decisive in her judgment that the woman 

is essentially the queen of the household 

and the mother of the race. . The instincts 

of motherhood developed in the home will 

deepen and expand and reconstruct society 
on an eu-psychic basis. In India it is often; 
that home-works ‘become drudgery and- 
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does not rise to the height of a noble 
idealism. Women are the natural guar- 
dians of home-life, of the interests of social 
purity, and domestic hygiene,, and the 
rights of children. Women are the natural 


‘guardians of the sick, the incapables and 


the ‘unfortunates. Women are also the 
natural guardians of -the general regula- 
tion of the relations between the sexes in 
society which will. weed out all forms of. 
corruption, uncleanlidess, immorality, 
brutality and bestiality represented by the 
forces of drink and debauchery. Women 
by their quiet influences will destroy the 
nomadic and the caravan spirit, piracy 
and vagabondage—in .one word destroy 
the spell of monetarism and militarism in 
social life.’ They stand for the softening of 
war and violence among nations, and of 
conflict and strife among industrial classes. 
Women as social legislators as well as 
teachers, as priestesses of humanity, as 
tenders of the sick and the aged, as guar- 
dians of social and individual purity, will 
serve society as she will serve the home. 
The home will not cease to be'the sphere of 
their work, homely duties Will not be 
neglected but attract greater attention 
and more anxious solicitude than at pre- 
sent, but at the same time the home will 
expand, till the women sweeten and purify 
the whole: of society as they do their 
homes. The methods of their work will be 
consistent with the nature and character 
of the sex, and with their duties to the 
Where women have to live un- 
attached and to earn their own livelihood, 


‘aS in every society and every industrial 


stage there will be many, their scheme 
of life and work will necessarily be different. 


‘It is also true that women of special 


talents may find unrestricted scope for 
work and. the unarrested realisation of. 
their ideals in departments of life and 
activity hitherto monopolised by the other 
sex. In the rearrangement ef society and 
the re-distribution of work, between the 
sexeS, which is in actual and increasing 
process during the war in Europe, the en- 
vironmental. conditions of work for both 
men and: women should be suited to their 
physiological, social and psychic endow- 
meat and the. special.rights and responsi- 
bilities arising therefrom. In all attempts 
at'eu-psychic and social reconstruction of 
the future, society must. remember that it 
has got to make, certain sacrifices of its 
present efficiency for the, fullest develop- 
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ment of the natural gifts and equipment bf 
man aswell as woman, in fact for the 
development of personality of individuals 
of either sex composing society. Even 
greater than the so-called incontestable 


_ tight of motherhood is the woman’s. right 


* 


to the development of her personality, in 
fact the former flows from the latter. 
Similarly, the duty of bearing arms eman- 
ates.from man’s natural capacity and 
special responsibility, though the state is 
bound to tolerate and respect the personal- 
ity of its members in their activities to- 
realise their own schemes of, values’ and 
ends as free self-determining agents. In the 
re-arrangement of social and individual 


functions and duties,.this will be the wl-. 


timate standard, the development of the 
complex and composite personality.of each 
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member of society. The social value will 
be raised ‘from the end in the biological to 


the ideal in the echo-sociological plane of - 


existetice. Women, no longer exclusively 


occupied with child-bearing and agricul- 


tural and industrial labour like their pri- 


enlitive sisters, will gradually find newer 


and more varied activities for the realisa- 
tion of their complex personality ; while 
men, freed: from the intense economic. 
struggle, and no longer red, in tooth and 
claw, giving up their arms and weapons, 
will find: ample leisure and scope for the 
‘harmonious development of their’ social 
and ethical life, unarrested by the can- 
stant pressure of military and economic 
responsibilities that pre-occupy them in 


ca 


modern civilisation. 
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| INTERNATIONAL LAW IN ANCIENT INDIA. > 


cy By S. V. VISWANATHA,/ M.A. A : 
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E shall now pass on to the consider- 
' ation of what classes of States 
were considered to be within the 
bounds of International. Law in ancient 
India. Were there any communities in 
India in the case of which the general rules 
of international conduct as laid down in 
works of literature .and in actual observ- 
ance in the various epochs of Ancient 
History did not apply ? Since Internation- 
al Law as law in generalin India had its 
origin in Dharma, it may be said that all 
the Aryan statesin India were bound to 
observe the various rules of Dharma in 
peace or war, i k? 
_ In the Rig-Vedic age certain principles of 
conduct seem to have been observed by the 
tribal communities of the 'time in their 
dealings with one another. But as the 
Aryas of that age were 
advanced in civilisation, we could not ex- 
pect"that the intertribal relaticns would 
be guided by quite lofty and Human 


_ motives. The Aryas are said to have. 


1 Mani II, 21-23, 


not much — 


i ai 6 , $ X 
- General features : Subjects : Diyisions. 


used poisoned arrows? to slay their adver- 
saries in battle. Wholesale assassination? 
was a thing not quite unknown. One 


. hymn of the Rig-Veda may’ even be inter- - 


preted as suggesting that the slaughter 
of pregnant women in battle was not look- 
ed upon with abhorrence. i 

In the Age of the Epics whether the 
nation be Késala, Magadha, Kambhdja, 
Pandava or Kaurava—all are found to 
accept certain principles of international 
morality which are clearly expressed in 
the literature of the age. In later ages 
also, the same may be held to be true so 
‘far as the sovereign and independent states 
of India were concerned. But we meet 
with a few cases which: to all appearance 
at least might be tredted as being excep- 
' 2 Rig Veda, I, 117. 3., g~ i 

3 E.g., R. V. vii, 18. 11, 

4 R. V.I, 101. 1. 

Barbarities similar to those, referred to in the 
above paragraph haye been committėd by modern 





“civilised” European nations. Hence though they are. — 


undoubtedly acts of savagery, the most “civilised” 
moden peoples are still- capable of them.—Editor, 
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` is proved by the desertion of Vibhishana ` 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW/IN ANCIENT INDIA 
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tions to the general rule :—(a) The non- 
Aryan tribes especially of the Vedic and 
Epic periods. (b) The vassal, dependent 
or part-sovereign states which were evolved 
consequent on the formation of the 
Imperial states in the Maurya and, later, 


the Gupta periods. 


(a) In the Vedic age when the Aryas . 


and the Dasyus üo not seem to be much 
advanced in the ideas of humanity it could 
not be said that there was fair fighting on 
either side. Both, we are told,: did not 
shrink from the use of objectionable agents, 
‘instruments and methods' of warfare.. 
Both Aryas and non-Atyas may be said to 
have been guided by more or less the same 
notions of intertribal morality. In the 
Epic period we notice that Ravana, 
Vibhishana, Sugriva, Vali, Virita and 
various other non-Aryan powers were 
not behind ‘the Aryas in their ideas of 
international duty. To cite only a few 
instances +> The conversation®. between 
Vali and Rama reminds us that the 
stealthy bolt of Rama which. shot Vāli 
dead was an offence against international 
law even as known to the Vénara chief. 
Ravana spared the life of Hanuman because 
it was pointed out'to him that he was an 
ambassador from Rama and that the 
person of an ambassador was sacred and. 
inviolable.*, If Ravana’s attempted seduc- 
tion of Sita was an act of war and morally 
reprehensible it ought to be rémembered 
that the other side had given to Ravana a 
casus belli by mutilating his sister Sirpa- 
nakhi. Kind hearts were uot lacking 
among the Rakshasas some of whose 


women were the friends of Sita in- her. 


exile. A sense of moral duty among them 


` and "the wholesome ‘advice of Kumbha- 


_karna and Māricha to Ravana. 


reluctant. Maricha had to be drivén on’ 
pain of death to take part in Ravana’s 
wicked attempt at the seduction of Sita. 
Kumbhakarjfia gave a moral discourse’ 
on the wicked conduct of Ravana ‘when he. 
was awakened by the latter to fight 
against Rama. A sense of political duty 
is proved by Kumbhakarna’s adhering to 
Ravana’s side and of chivalry by Ravana’s 
tefraining from the murder of Sita when 


Rainayana, Kishkindhakandam Sec. 17. Vv. 


5 
14 ff, 
6 Do. Sundarakanda, Sec. 52. - 
7 Do. } Yuddhakanda, Sec. 65. Vv, 2-21, 
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he found his overtures repeatedly rejected. 
These show that the non-Aryans were no 
strangers to those rules of political 
morality which it. was held were observed 
or at least ought to be observed at the 
time. The Aryan bard may explain away 
the good “points of his foes and the weak- 
ness of his own men. Still all this. testifies 
to the advanced character of the’ non- 
Aryans cf the age. i ' 
(b) Next, as regards the imperial states 
of the Maurya and Gupta periods. As 
we ‘advence from the Epic age we find 
there was gradual incorporation one by 
one of the smaller states, once independent 


-and sovereign, for the formation of a com- 


posite state made up, of a dominant state 
and part-sovereign dependencies and vassal 
states. These latter werecertainly states 
in which portions of the power of external 
sovereignty were certainly held by the 
dominant country. They were political 
communities in which the domestic rylers 
possessed only a portion of the sovereign 
powers, the remainder being exercised by 
the head of the ‘Imperial State’? But 
these subject states, though they were 
deprived of much of their powers of 
external sovereignty, were recognised as: 
being entitled to the same rights and 
under ‘the ‘same obligations in peace or 
war as the dominant state.2®° '. , 

The history, of Ancient India teems 
with instances of the attempt at colonisa- 
tion of new’ lands—specially, by the Aryas 


. of non-Aryan territory. There are various 


instances of the incursions of the Aryas 
into new tracts of territory and of many a 


‘hard fight that had to be fought hetore - 


the new lands could be acquired. Examples 
appear in the Epics also of the attempt 
at settlement and colonisation of new 
lands by the Aryans and non-Aryans alike, 
Wars were fought for dominion over the 
same tract of land!! either uninhabited or 
inhabited by less powerful tribes. In this 
process of expansion of the Aryan realm 


.of the north or the non-Aryan realm of 


Lanka in the south ‘we meet with the 
formation of spheres of influence or'pro- 
tectorates. Instances of these may be 
s See 3.’ V. Venkateswara Ayyar in Ind. Ant. 


9 Lawrence : Principles of International Law, 
. HI. 7 ; ; 


. Ch. O 


10 Indian Antiquary, 1916, op. cit. 
11 E.g., Kishkindha, E Ty 
Pa z 
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seen in Kishkindha, the realm of the 
Vanara tribe; Khandavavana inhabited 
by the Nagas and Hidimbavana. ‘Tuese, 
it could not be’said,, possessed the essential 
‘characteristics: that mark the. type in 
modern times.!? They were not probably 


- considered to be on a level with other in- 


dependent or partly independent states 
-and do not seem to have been possessed 
of subject to the same rights and obliga- 
tions in war and peace. 

Thus among the subjects of Inter- 
national Law in ancient India we find there 
were two or three kinds or grades. of 
states :— a ` 
. (1) Sovereign and independent states 
in each of the ages of the ancient History 
of India.—Tribal as,.in the age of the 
Mantras ; Territorial-as in the age of the 
Epics ; Political as in the age of the 
Buddha ; or Imperial as in the vage of the 
Mauryas or the Guptas, Both Aryan and 


- non-Aryan states may be held to tave 


been guided ‘by more or less the : same 
notions of morality in their dealings with 
one another.. f 
~ (2) The part-sovereign, depenčent 
states and the vassals of the Maurya and 
Gupta periods.. š ; 


(8) Spheres of influence or protector- 


ates which were for the most part the 
bones of contention between the Aryan 
kingdoms of the north and the non-Aryan 
kingdom of the south. UNN 


~ DIVISIONS. 


N 
The accepted divisions of modern inter. ` 


national law are war, peace and neutral- 
ity. In India also it may be held that, 
these divisions held good in general.. The 
three divisions do not, however, appear 
clearly in all the periods of the ancient 
history of India. ` 

In the age of the Mantras we find there 
were only two attitudes among the 
tribal communities in India at the time— 
warand no war. These two divisions are 
clearly seen especially as regards the re-. 
lations of the Aryas and the Dasyus, as 
the non-Aryan inhabitants of India in the 
age were styled. Almost every hymn of 
the Rig Veda Samhita bears evidefice to 


` _ the fact that there was constant warfare 


in the Vedic times not only between the 
Aryas and non-Aryas but among the 
Aryas themselves. The Aryan tribes had 


12 Hall : Int, Law. Ch. I p. 28. 
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* morality in which 1 
appèar to be much advanced. The works 
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petty jealousies and quarrels among them- 
selves which often broke out into interne- 
cine wars.!3 This naturally led the way 
for diplomatic relations of some Aryan 
tribes with the Dasyus against their 
fellow-Aryas, and we find the Aryan bards 
call down the wrath of their deities, on 
Aryas and non-Aryas alike. "+ . In course of 
time such’ political alliances assumed a 
permanent character. The ‘Battle of Ten 
Kings’ was fought between the Tritsus, a 
pure Aryan race under their leader Sudās 
and a confederacy of ten kings of Aryan 
and non-Aryan tribes. We do not find, 
however, rules laid down in the Rig Veda 
regulating the rights and obligations of 
the tribes in peace or war, and in the 
actual conduct with one another, the age 


‘does not appear to have advanced notions 


of international morality. But the hymns 
disclose to us that among the tribal com- 
munities of the age war, peace and alliance 
for war were the only divisions of inter: 
tribal relations ‘which appear in the Rig- 
Vedic times. ` 


In the Age of the Epics the Aryas had’ 


formed into nations or states each with 
territory and organisation of its own, 
Our evidence shows that the Aryasexpand- 
ed eastward. from the Indus to -the 
basin;. southward along the 
Judus to its-month and far down to 
Cutch and northward along the foot of 
the. Himalayas. But in thein advance 
the Aryas had always to meet the bold 
resistance of their non-Aryan brethren. 
The actual relations in war at the time in 
evidence in the Epics were certainly mark- 
ed by a high standard of international 
the non-Aryas also 


of literature of the age are seen to codify 


the various rules of conduct which were ` 
. to guide the relations of the time in their 


dealings with one another.15 

The relations in the Epic age were 
peaceful as well. Instances are by no 
means rare of the alliances between non- 
Aryanand Aryan Kings. The Pandavas 
were in their period of exile very kindly 
received at the court of Virata. The 


league of Rama with the Vénaras, an | 
indigenous tribe in South India,** and the ' 


. 13 R. V. VIH, 18. 8-17. : s 
14 E.g., R. V. VI, 33. 3 and X, 83. 1 
415 See Mahabharata, Santi Parva, 
nusasana Parva. . 


16 Mysore Gazetteer, I, 277. 
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- (Sacrifices) wait upon thee, 


` 


re-instatement of Sugriva on the throne of 
Kishkindha is another case’in point, The 
latter seems to offer to us: an instance of 
the creation of a sphere of influence in the 
south of.the.Aryan kingdom in the north. 

Another division of interhational rela- 
tions that is clear to us in the age of the 
Epics is Diplomacy. Even in the Rig 
Vedat? we find mention of the ‘envoy’, 


- But an ambassador’ used in the sense ofá, 


person accredited by one king or country 
to another appears to be a development of 
the Epic.age. We meet with diplomatic 
relations carried on between courts in 
India during times of peace ; and the prin- 
ciples of-equity regarding this division of 
international: law which guide the ‘nations 
of modern times appear to have been 


. largely followed by the nations of the Epic 


age. The Epics abound in instances which - 
illustrate the sacredness and inviolability 
of the person of ambassadors ; the errands 
on which they were sent and the treatment 
to be given to them. The literature of the 
age contains elaborate regulations regard- 
ing the subject of ‘diplomacy’. ‘As the 
ambassador is only a mouthpiece of others 
who send him’ and as, he advocates not 
his own cause but that of his masters, 
‘even if he be armed. with weapons he 
should not be slain.’3* Ags we advance,. 
we find that. there was not only. inter: 
change of embassies in India but that some 
Indian rulers kept friendly relations also 
with foreign monarchs. f _ 
Instances appear largely in the Epics 
and Puranas of ‘neutralisation of persons 
in war. There were elaborate regulations 
as regards the noncombatants. To cite 
only one instance :-In the Mahabharata?® 
we find the following were not to be slain 
in battle—“‘Those who are _ sleeping, 
thirsty or fatigued, mad or insane ; those 
who.are flying or walking unprepared | 
along the road ; those who are engaged in | 
eating or drinking ; those who have been 
mortally wounded or extremely weakened 
by wounds; those who are in sorrow or- 


“47 R. V. IL 127. 9. “Hence undecaying~ Agni, 
like envoys: (upon. a 
prince)” Wilson’s Trans. . nt We f 
18 Faq manq a ag aaa O 
Ramayana, Sand. Kand. Sar. 52, Sl. 19. 
qarat WAT aT a Sat aada: 
Yaddha Kand. Sar. 25, Sl. 20. 
19 Santi, Rajadharma, Sarga 100, 
i 62—3 
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skilled in some special art ; and those who 
are camp followers og doing menial ser- 
vices. Thus in additioneto war two other 
divisions of international relations appear 
in the Epic age in particular—Diplomacy 
and Neutralisation. j 

- Manava and other Dharmasastras of 
the same stamp reveal to us rights and 
obligations in: war, peace and diplomacy. 
Elaborate rules 2° were framed by these as 
regards the conduct of Indian nations in 
war. Apastamba,?! for instance, has: “The 
Aryans forbid the slaughter of those that 
had laid down their. arms, of those that 
beg for mercy with flying hair, joined, 
hands and of fugitives.” Manu?* speaks 
about the appointmentrof an ambassador 
thus:—“‘Appoint one who is learned in all 
sastras, clear, intelligent, and born of 
noble family,, one who has knowledge of 
afya (sigus) and arat (forms).” 

Kautilya divides foreign rulers under 
four heads: 2° (a) aft (enemy), (b) faa 
(friend), (c) ‘eat (mediator), (d) sarta 
(neutral. aft and faa are again divided 
by him into two heads natural and arti- 
ficial. A king was to consider his imme- 
diate neighbour a natural foe.** The 
second, fourth and sixth states from a wua 
are likely to be enemical to him.?* The 
next king beyond the neighbour whose 
friendship has been inherited from father 
and grand-father was his natural friend. 2# 
The thirdgand fifth states from a waa are 
likely to be friendly.*7: A king who ‘is 
-merely antagonistic and creates enemies’ 
is a factitious enemy.** A king whose aid 
is required by another for temporary pur- 


poses: of self-preservation is an ‘acquired’ , 


friend of the latter.*® A waa king is one 
20 Manu VII, 90-98 . Gautama XI, 18, 
2L Apastanyba, II, 5,10 and 11. 
25 VIL 63, aa aa ngia aaaf 
afyatartaed oft od gelet i 


Ch, 2. 
Vide also Manu, VH, 158, 


23 Arthasastra Bk. VI, 
24 ` Ibid. 
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' 26 Ibid Bk. VI, Ch. 2. 
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who is capable of giving aid to both con- 
tending parties or resisting one, of them 
from invasion.®°* A ruler whois between 
two enemies, powerful enough to give aid 


to either of them or resist either of them 
or a Wq is neutral (vatgta).2? But as 


the term implies he was indifferent—one 
who was inclined to give help, to 
neither side, and not to involve him- 
self in hostilities. Kautilya says, if a 


Madhyama: king be on good terms with > 


both inimical and friendly states of a king 


that particular ruler should be friendly 


with him ; otherwise he should ally himself 
with the enemies. 34 7 : ei 
According to Kautilya the divisions’? 
of international relations corresponded 
toughly to his divisions of the rulers. These 
wete :—(1) fare (war), (2) afar (peace), (3) 
ataa (neutrality). He says :34 “Whoever is 
inferior to another shall make peace with 
him ;' whoever is superior in power shall 
wage war; whoever thinks ‘no enemy can 
hurt me, nor am I strong enough to des- 
troy my énemy’ shall observe neutrality.” 
To these three divisions Kautilya adds 


three minor ones :**—~daa (alliance), ata. 


(preparation for fighting), and ¢ at ata (dou- 


ble policy). at# is an attitude that may be 
reasonably expected of Kautilya because 
the foreign policy he formulates is for an 
Imperial State for the safety of which it 
was necessary that the dominant state 
should be ever prepared for war against 
the other less powerful states which it 
may have .incorporated and which there- 
fore might turn out to be insurgents at 
any time and raise up .a coalition ‘against 
the mother. state. Dwaitibhava®*® has 
been defined by him thus: 
thinks that help is necessary to work out 
an end shall’ make peace with one and 
wage war with another.” This attitude 
shows to us how practical asa statesman 
Kautilya was. It may thus be said that 
rights and obligations ‘regarding war, 


80 Arthasastra, Bk. VI, Ch. 2. = 
31 e Do. 

82 ‘Ibid VII, Ch, 18. 

33 Do. VII, 1. so 

84 y; See Ind, Ant. Vol, XXXVII. p. 303. 
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‘peace, neutrality, alliance and diplomacy, 


whick according to him are to be included 
in peace, were defined during the time of 
Kautilya. . 


1 The accounts of foreign travellers dis- _ 


close to us the rights and obligations that 
were actually in existence in times of war. 
They throw some light on the weapons 
and army organisations at the time of 
their visit.to India. The Agni Parana?’ 
lays down rules regarding war and .diplo- 


‘macy.: It gives detailed description of the 


instruments and methods of warfare.- The 
various qualifications, duties and immuni- 
ties of ambassadors are clearly set forth 
in the work. From the other secular 
works on polity such as Sukraniti and 
Nitiprakasika also may be gleaned all the 
divisions above mentioned—war, peace, 
neutrality and diplomacy. a 
From the above accotint of the divisions 
of International law we find that war and 
peace were conditions prevalent through- 
out. Alliances which were made in peace 
or for purposes of fighting were common 
even from the time of the Rig Veda. ` This 
division of international law will be dealt 
with under war and peace respectively. 
Diplomacy in the sense of the accrediting 
of envoys from one court to another for 
political and international purposes isa 
feature that dates only from the Epic age 
and most of the later works clearly in- 
cluded this as one of the divisions of for- 
eign relations. As the system of inter- 
change of ambassadors was generally 
stopped on the eve of two states entering 
into a state of hostilities with each other, 
this subject will be properly dealt with 
in the broader division of peace in which 
it has to be included. It has been noted 
how along with the rules of war and 


-peace appear also those of neutralisation 


and neutrality, the latter being specially 
a feature from the age of the Kautiliya. | 

Thus we may proceed with the consi- 
deration of the subject under the broad 
heads, viz :— 


1; Rights and obligations in peace, in- 


cluding alliance and diplomacy. 

2. Rights and obligations in war. 

8. Rights and obligations as regards 
neutralisation and neutrality. 


37 E g., Chapter IV. 
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O, if I could from yonder sky 
But pluck the little crescent moon, 

I’d gather roses red and white . 
And weave two pretty garlands soon. 


On either horn of the crescent moon 
One end of the garlands I would tie, 
The other ends I’d hook them on 

To the mango branches leaning high. | 
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And lying in the crescent moon 

Td sing, and swing beneath the trees, 
And' stars on high shall wink and smile 
While blows the gentle southern breeze. 


And swinging thus, I'd dream and dream 
And dreaming, fall into an amber swoon, 
And so forget my cares and woes 

While swinging in the crescent moon. 


ALANGOT BALAKRISHNAN NAMBIAR. 
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CASTE CONFERENCES *: 


l By L. JWALA PRASAD, B.A., C. E. 
| E iem one knows that, classification of 


human beings into various occupa: | 
tions is as necéssary for their progress - 


as that of material substances for the ad- 
vancement of material science. Even in 
countries which pride themselves on the 


absence of a rigid caste system, there exists 


a more orless stable division of human 
beings by virtueʻof the occupations they 
follow. The question then arises as to why 
this rigidity of caste system has arisen in 
this ancient land of Bharat? Unique 
things always arise from unique circum- 
stances. India as a country is in many 
respects different from other countries and 
Hinduism as a religion is different from 
others in its spiritual philosophy. ` Accord- 
ing to the tenets of other religions the 
measure of progress is based on the possi- 
bilities of.a single span of life and termin- 
ates at the death of each person. In the 
case of Hinduism births and deaths are but 
stages in human progress and consequently. 
the specialization in the various branches 
of industry, trade and other professions 
which in other countries was limited to 
one span of life leaped beyond the gate of 
death in the case of our country. This 
system of specialisation was carried so far 


* Presidential address of the 24th Session of the 


as to. ensure the birth, through the prac- 
tices of eugenics and spiritual invocation, 
of most specialised ‘souls possessing - the 
evolutionary ‘results of their successive 
births in bodies. specially prepared for 
them. Just picture this idea of the 
spiritually economical distribution of pro- 
fessions and compare it with the present 
caste system and you will feel as tọ what 
your caste system once was and to what 
depths. it has now, fallen, Not to talk of 
preparing ‘special bodies for the develop- 
ment of any. particular specialisation, we 
cannot utilise to full advantage the special- 
ities of body which are so far our in- 
heritance." Verily our condition is exactly 
the.same as that of those unworthy sons 
who cannot even repair the houses in- 
herited from their forefathers but have to 
live upon the. sale of their building 
materialg., Nothing is dearer to any 
human being than his life or his children 
and it is significant -that even now the 
members of onecommunity are differentiat- 
ed from those: of another community by 
having complete freedom of interdining 
and intermarriage, thus testifying to the 


great affection and identity of interests 


between the members of each community. 
Alas! we'find now no traces of real affec- 


Vaish Conference held at Etawah on the 23rd, aseh—tion and of identity of interests amongst 


and 25th of December 1917. ` 


. 


he members of any community which 
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» would-have been the life-spring of those 


. outward symbols. The, spiritual portion 
-of Varna Byawastha has now practically 
vanished from this country, but the phy- 


: sical portion to a considerable extent yet 


, remains, although some of the latter has 

-also been lost or developed by some of the 
members of other communities through 
constant practice and will power. - 

. I believe that to inspire true life in the 
material, of the physical bodies of the Vaish 
community, to utilise it for- the benefit of 
the world and to revive the lost portion as 
also to create ‘sincere affection, mutual 

.leve, intermarriage and complete organised 
co-operation for the service of mankind is 
the supreme object of this conference. If 
this opinion is even partially correct, I must 
strongly request you all sincerely to take 
this work in hand and to complete it with 
your labour oflove. The work to be done 
is really heavy, but however the cowards 
might lose heart in getting over. the 
lethargy of centuries, the dark prejudices 


and individual impulses, Ido not believe - 


that the enterprising members of my 
community shall ever desist from this 
dharmic duty. The silver lining of which 
I can catch but a glimpse like that of 
Sumeru hill will enable them to cheerfully 
get over the dark clouds. If we failto do 
this obvious duty the present Varna 
Byawastha or classification shall . disin- 


tegrate, shall be replaced by some’ new . 


classification and all the ' miseries . and 
troubles which’ usually accompany such 
important and deep changes in the social 
fabric ofa country shall have to be borne 
by us and our children. 
‘Before I further dwell on this subject I 
- wish to say. something about an objection 
that is sometimes raised against caste 
conferences, which is that such con- 
ferences, instead of producing union among 
different castes, breed mutual friction. In 
my opinion, the foundation of this objec- 
tian is very shallow and weak, based as it 
is on human weaknesses, ‘and does not lie 
in the principles and objects of the caste 
conferences. Distribution and specialisa- 
tion of work do not mean separation and 
hatred but mean mutual affection and 
complete organisation resulting in maxi- 
mum effectiveness of society. And the 
utilisation of existing defective caste 
material for perfecting the Varna Byawas- 
tha, on truly dharmic lines, in preference to 
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creating fresh units of distribution in- 
dicates the practical wisdom and common 
sense of the people. Hence all that is 
necessary is that the various caste con- 
ferences should improve their communities 
on truly dharmic lines and just as each 
and every particle of this material earth 
as well as its largest mountains are at- 
tracted towards its centre, in the same 
way all human beings and communities, 
while continuously reforming and improving 
themselves, should consider the true pro- , 
gress of their country and the world as,the 
focus of their activities, and just as in the: 
material world every portion of matter 
attracts every other portion according to 
its mass, in the same way every human 


‘being and every group of human beings 


must lovingly co-operate with every other 
to the extent of its capacity; and the 
entire strength of society should be fully 
utilised in improving the moral character 
(sadachar) and in effecting entire social 
purity of men and their groups. The 
customs and usages having no foundation 
in Dharma and the prejudices separating ` 
groups of human beings from one another 
should be obliterated by the force of 
mutual love. The progress of large groups ` 
of humanity depends on the -progress of 
smaller ones and that of the latter on. the 
progress of individuals. I ‘do not, there- 


.fore, see why this problem of social reform 


which requires considerable exertion 
should not be attacked ‘from all -sides and: 
why all the available existing forces should 
not be.utilised in bringing the social condi- 
tions to better perfection. 

In order further to strike at thé root of 
this objection I am of opinion that all the 
caste conferences of India should annually 
elect delegates for the All India Social 
Conference who should submit the reports 
and proceedings of their individual con- 
ferences to that general body. The prin- 
ciples on which the mutual relations of 
the various caste conferences are to be 
based should be discussed and co-ordinat- 
ed by the, All India Social Conference. 
The social condition of our country,is very 
pitiable and shall not be rectified without 
completely organised and mutual work, 
solid union and frequent heavy individual 
sacrifices. Without this social regeneration 
we shall never be happy. If the social condi- 
tion of the Hindus be reformed according to 
their religious principles, the solution of the 


letting this material disintegrate and tod— various problems of. mutual relations of 
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© various classes in other countries ‘which. 


theit statesmen find it very difficult. to 
solve, will, I am sure, be greatly facilitated, 
and instead of the material struggle for 


existence and the mutual hatred arising’ 


from selfishness, the bright rays of spiri- 
tual happiness and mutual social service 
will remove the darkness of constant ex- 
isting friction.among human beings. 


Ina way, the object of the! conference - 


` has been more or less, continually achieved 


by the year after year speeches, resolutions ` 


and by the intermittent service of the 
office bearers, but it is just like an effort 
o to sweeten the water of the sea by a lump 
of sugar. So longas this conference does 
not establish an organisation in which 
every individual of the community feels 


direct or representative responsibility and ' 


co-operates to the extent of his capacity, no 
general wave of improvement and reform 
will rise amongst the members and the 
conference will fail in achieving its object. 
Hence itis necessary that some practical 
measures should be adopted to attract the 
hearts of the great majority of the Vaish 
community. Experience shows that the, best 
way to secure the co-operation and con- 
fidence of an individual is to love and serve 
him'and this individual experience gives us 
a clue to the measures that are to be 
adopteG to ‘secure the interest of our 
brethren. 
_Ishall poit out a. few such. methods 
later on, but, before I do sd, it is necessary 
to state, that thegreatest requisites and the 
most essential principles of social improve- 
ment of a community are the interest dis- 
played by ‘the great majority of its 
constituents, the responsibility of each 
member direct or by representation, mutu- 
al help and co-operation and effective organ- 
isation in which every individual is hon- 
oured in proportion to the extent of his 
individual sacrifice and in which all, the 
units are to work partly on the co-opera- 
tive system.and partly on the principles of 


mutual help-based: on the original dharmic. 


ideas of joint Hindu family system. 

To give any human being a chance to 
improve himself, the least that is necéssary 
is to give him the key of that treasure of 
knowledge in which the selfless people of a 
country have left their valuable experiences 
for the benefit of .the human race. The 
society is‘responsible for the:sin of abso- 
lutely blocking the progress of those 
children of its units to whom it has not 
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secured the benefit of reading and writing 
even in one language, namely their mother 
tongue, and of limiting the development of 


‘the talents of such children to their own 


` 


direct experience in life. Is it credible that 
in this Vaish Community which boasts of 
many millionaires and which is proud of 
its charities should not have the power or 
the will to ‘liberate the children of their 
brethren from this cattle prison of,ignor- 
ance, although it might mean life-long . 
misery even to some of the daughtérs of 
the highest families on account. of perforce 
unsuitable marriages ? Ido not know how 
many of these children who are thus shut 
up in the prison of forced ignorance might 
have turned into useful and philanthropic 
members of the community. and the society 
and what incalculable ‘good they might 
have rendered to the world. If the Vaish 
conference were to start this work, the 
question of its organisation will receive 
considerable strength. Ido not of course 
mean that: primary schools should be 
opened where they are not required but 
that: full advantages should be taken of 
the existing primary schools by securing 
the education of every child of the commu- 
nity and where new primary schools may 
be opered by the Vaish community the 
children of other communities should also 
be permitted, to profit by them. 

After or apart from primary education 
as may be desirable in each case the 
children ought to be educated in the 
various technical trades so that the great- 
est results may be achieved from the ap- 
plication of their intelligence. This re- 
quires capital andi organisation. But 
taking the Vaish community as a whole 
the total output of its capital will be 
greatly increased by the technical educa- 
tion of its children. . The trading members 
of the Vaish community can open pro- 
bationary schools, the manufacturers can 
keep apprentice students and the zamin- 
dars can increase their incòme by opening 
agricultural demonstration farms and 
giving object lessons to the children of 
their community in the art of agriculture. 
If you but love the children of the brethren 
of your community as you Jove even the 
children of your menial servants, I think it 
would not be difficult to raise necessary 
capital and to achieve effective organisa- 
tion. R 

If tbe intelligent young persons of the 
Vaish community who are fit for higher 
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' education and have no means to obtain 


the same go uneducated and we all conti- 


‘nue to spend our money on useless or even 


injurious luxuries, I would ask, if a life of 
this description is at all worth living. I 
would suggest that those principles which 
formed the basis of the grant of scholar- 
ships for foreign education by the Vaish 
Maha Sabha, should, either wholly or ina 
modified form, also form the basis of the 
grant of the scholarships to numerous 
poor students of the community desirous 
uf education in this country. I hope these 
students will not be so slack in returning 
the money as the others tried sofar. To 
effect such help, an educational society 
was opened some years ago at Meerut, a 
copy of the rules of which was sent by me 
to that great benefactor of his community, 
the late Rai Bahadur Lala Baij Nath. If 
the Vaish Conference thinks it desirable to 
arrange for the education of its young 
members, these rules might be helpful. 

There are some useful institutions in the 
country’ tor Higher Technical Education, 
where young persons’should be sent for 
education. .Itis also intended to impart 
education in trade, industry, agriculture 
and commerce in the scheme of the Bena- 
res Hindu University. There is'no reason 
why the members of the Vaish community 
should not take special interest in these 
branches of learning and should not exert 
themselves in opening and developing 
these faculties, thus taking their full share 
and exerting their best in the development 
of the whole Hindu Nation. The Vaish 
community will receive a great impulse in 
its improvement and progress by the open- 
ing of such institutions. 

I have said before that’ without Pri- 
mary, Education, every child of man is 
kept-blocked. from learning from the expe- 
riences of others, but without female edu- 
cazion, the development of a child’s brain 
itself is nipped in the bud. The impulses of 
children are the results of those of their 
mothers. Hence for the progress of the 
community, religious education of its girls 
is the first rung in the ladder of improve- 
ment. This progress in female education 
can be greatly accelerated by the help of 
energetic and enterprising members of the 


_ community, for the education of the girls 


largely depends on the will of their mo- 
thers, and in this country ladies usually 
mix with the ladies of their own commu- 
nity and have consequently more confi- 
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dence in institutions of female education, 
started or managed by its members. 

But all this progress in education can 
not be perfected without a healthy condi- 
tion of the “body to spoil which the Vaish 
community has left practically nothing 
undone. Eh i 

The Vaish community considers 18 
years in the case of boys and 14 years in 
the case of girls as suitable marriageable 
age and'this is the high ideal of a piper 
resolution. You all very well know the 
ratio between actual practice and the texts 
of resolutions. A great leader of the Vaish 
community told me the other day that 
these were the maximum ages prescribed 
by the Conference and that if a boy of 16 
years of age were betrothed to a girl of 14 


years, the marriage ought to take place at’ 


once and that the Conferencecould have.no 
objection to such practice. If such selt- 
deception could but be an actual antedote 
against the evils of early marriage and the 
consequent deterioration of the race, it 
would not have mattered. But alas! the 
laws of nature do not indulge in human 
worship. Is it impossible for this confer- 
ence to pass that, according to the sound 
principles of our religions, the standard 
minimum marriageable ages tor boys and 
girls are 25 and 16 respectively ? If com- 
pliance with the resolutions of the Confer- 
ence were compulsory for each member of 
the Vaish community, it would not have 
mattered to permit marriages at the ages 
of 18 and 14 as permissible 3rd class mar- 
riages. ` 


The subject of child-widows is closely _ 


connected with that of early marriage. 
Those who in order to please themselves 
think it proper to marry their children at 
an early age must support child widow 
rematriage, otherwise they are held res- 
ponsible for having a hand in causing the 
various miseries of life from which such 


~-widows suffer. Ifearly marriage were not 


in vogue, the question of the condition of 
the widows in this country would no 
- have achieved so heart-rending an aspect 
as it has. Those who consider even the 
marriage of child-widows improper are in 
any case bound in duty to give them suffi- 
cient religious education so that they may 
become useful members of the ‘community 
instead of only adding to its- miseries. 
In spite of marriages being performed 
at so early an age complaints ‘are heard 
that some of the boys lose their Brahma. 
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charya even before they are married, and 
many persons put this forward as an 
argument in favour of early marriage. 
With great respect and meekness I would 
ask such worthy gentlemen if they have 
ever thought what hand their own pro- 
clivities and practices had in the formation. 
of such ideas and consequent early spoiling . 
of the character of their boys., How ex- 
cellent it would have been if parénts had 
all along kept up the ideal of a minimum, 


„age of 25 years for Brahmacharya con- 


stantly before their mind and would have 
thus avoided such pitfalls !. It is pro- 
bable that boys kept under such environ- 
ments would have refused being married 
before 25 years of age. : 

But-the observance of Brahmacharya 
does not end with marriage. If the tenets 
of our religion be properly taught to our 
children and principles of practice based’ 
on them be thoroughly ingrained in their 
hearts, the physical bodies will remain 
sound, the race will improve and the 
aspersion that is usually made. that the 
Hindu intelligence deteriorates after forty 
shall be removed: Besides their personal 
supervision, the parents should consult 
Vaidyas, physicians and doctors with re-, 
gard to the health of their children before 
the disease actually shows itself. Would . 
not the doctors, physicians and vaidyas of 
the Vaish community consider it proper 
to earn the blessings of God and the love 
of their fellow-brethren by doing this use- 
ful and charitable work in their leisure 
hours. . aS 

. So long as marriage and other ceremo- 
nies are not completely based on pure re- 
ligion and divested of. all pressure of 


customs and usages, our poor brethren . 


who need relief most shall not be freed 
from the temptation to emulate theiz more 
wealthy brethren and shall not be rescued 
from ruinous extravagance. í 


Before I conclude, I wish-to dwell on 
some necessary attributes of the Vaish com- 
munity. In all undertakings of the Vaish 
community, it is absolutely essential that 
complete veracity in thought, word and 
deed must be scrupulously observed. The 
entire transactions of the world depend 
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upon mutual confidence which can never 
take root without perfect straightforward. | 
ness. Hence the proverb—‘‘The Vaish is 
famous for his stamp of reliability,” for 
-without it no trade is possible. Any out- 
tűri: below the fixed standard must never 
receive the stamp of the factory and the 
‘customer must’ be informed of the true 
qualities ofeach material. It is, therefore, 


‘absolutely necessary to impress upon the 


nascent minds. of the children of the Vaish 
community the great value of veracity so 
that it might bloom later on in great busi- 
ness transactions, The second necessary 
attribute of the members of the Vaish 


comfnunity is the evenness of mind (¥<= j 
and they should never be subject to anger. 
In whatsoever peculiar frame of mind the 
customer might be, the traders must 
always speak gently and sweetly. Their 
work entirely rests on mutual love and not 
on hatred. The intellect -is clouded by 
anger and gross mistakes at such times 
are committed in business. Consequently 
the young persons of the Vaish community 
should be trained to conquer the tempta- 
tion to anger. The professional activities 
‘of the Vaish community depend upon 
public safety, and the implicit following of 
law and order. They are, therefore, natur- 
ally peaceful, law-abiding and loyal. But 
the existing methods of litigation offer 
them a grand field for the play of their 
suppressed tendencies in these directions 
and mary of them fall victim ‘to this temp- 
tation, Does this large and mighty Vaish 
community not contain within its folda 
sufficient number’ of straightforward and 
reliable gentlemen in whom brother liti- 


~gants may repose complete confidence and 


get their cases lovingly and economically 
settled or are such gentlemen not prepared 
to take this trouble to save their brothers 
from wreck and ruin. No, by no means. 
The fact appears to be that one brother 
does not know or’ recognize another and 
one therefore cannot serve another, All 
this is due to want of organization. If the 
savings effected by the obliteration of liti- 
gation were utilized in primary education, 
I think we shall have more funds than we 
require; ` > 


ba. 
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a ’ By HARINDRANATH CHATTOPADHYAY. 
soe es oe 


Lo! over the mountains in the silver-grey, 
Enchanted distance, breaks‘a burning day ! 
Long clouds of faery-flaming fire ' E 
Bloom on the heaven-looming mountain- 
- : Í tops ; 
Ard everywhere warm, silver fountain drops 
: Scatter the’music of desire ! : 


The old stars dance enKindled with divine, 
Ecstatic sparks... The sea is foaming wine. 
The moon, a luscious-ripened grape, 
O’erfloods the Cup of Youth...The ocean- 

, , ‘ shells 
Transform themselves for rapture, into bells 


For Youth’s bright feet of faery shape ! | 


to 
he 
ý 
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EXPANSION OF VILLAGE SELF-GOVERNMENT AS A REMEDY 
s . FOR POLICE INEFFICIENCY 


` 


Thrilled by the scented breath of 


Youth, 
the wind 


Shapes earth into a rich, creative Mind.... 


` It threshes out the sleeping snow 


Into an active dream of joy.., The world, , 
A secret flower, its petals hath uncarled. ’ 
Like visible hints of godly glow ! 


O!T shall draw the blue out of the skies 

And offer ‘it like wine of Paradise a 
To drunken Youth, and pluck the sur 

Like a rich fruit to set before his month... 

To satisfy his hunger and his drouth 

After the mament of our Union ! 


{ 
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By A RETIRED EXECUTIVE OFFICER, 


TATEMENT. A, part I,.of the Police 
Adininistration Report for 1916 shows 

— the work done by the Police in connec- 
tion with detection of crime in that year. 
The results shown there are exactly similar 
to those shown in the same statement for 
some. preceding years.’ The. cases dealt 
- with by the police are shown under 43 
serials. The first 39 serials cover offences 
under the penal code, and the remaining 4 
serials cover nuisance cases (most of which 
come under section 34 of the Police Act V 
of 1861) and cases under special and local 
laws. Nuisance cases require no investiga- 
tien, the Police constables on duty simply 
seizing persons found to commit these 
offences and handing them over to the 
. officer in charge of the thana for sending 
them upto the Magistrate for trial, and 
cases under special and local laws are 
simple in nature and do not require much 
investigating capacity. Nuisance cases 
reported in 1916 were 13,159 and cases 
under special and local laws were 4,188. 


True special and local laws cases were 
3,872 against 4,450 magistrate’s true 
cases. 

2. The penal code offences reported to 


‘the police in 1916 were82,918 ont of which 


73,079 were returned as true; and this 
only was the amount of crime among a 
population of 44,453,180 in the Bengal 
Presidency, exclusive of the town. of 
Calcutta for which a separate report is 
submitted by the Police Department. 

3. Out of 82,918 penal code offences 
reported, serial 29 (burglary) accounts for 
41,911 cases and serial 34 (theft) accounts 
for 26,595 cases, ie., these two items alone 
cover 68,506 cases-or 83 per cent, of the 
whole, and therefore these cases may be 
estimated to occupy more than 4-5ths of 
the time of the police, and this without 
credit but apparent discredit to the police, 
and without benefit to the people concerned 
but with immense troubles and harassment 
to them. It may be observed incidentally _ 
that the main cause of these crimes, which | 
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constitute the vast majority of crimes in 
Bengal, is the poverty of the people, and 
therefore the most effective remedy would 
‘be the improvement of the material condi- 
tion ‘of the people. On account of the 
peculiar nature of these cases, it is impos- 
sible to detect them, and this impossibility 
is shown by the result of police investiga- 
tion. Knewing all this well, people are 
not willing to report these cases at the 
thana, barring of course a few exceptional 
cases: However, since the enormous in- 
crease in the police. strength has begun, the 
police has begun to hunt out these cases 
and put pressure on the people and so they 
have begun to report all these. cases, 
whether trivial or serious, and whether 
they like or dislike police investigation. 

4. Burglary cases mostly fall under 
section 457 I.P.C. 41,911 cases were 
reported and 40,256 cases are shown as 
true.. Out of the true cases 1,809 cases or 
3 per cent only ended in conviction, while 
28,947 cases, or 97 per cent could not be. 
detected. Theft cases reported, were 26,595 
and true cases are shown as 23,484 of 
which 5,120 or 22 per cent ended in convic- 
tion and 18,364 or 78 per cent could not 
be detected. The most insignificant. success 
in burglary cases if itcan be called success, 
and the small success in theft cases, are 
mostly due to the ability of the complain- 
ant to seize and produce the culprits at the 
thana, or to give their names ; and where, 
the complainant fails in this, police failure 
follows. Cases in which the complainant 
` selzes ot knows the culprit ought generally. 

to go to the magistrate directly. The very 
darge number of burglary and theft cases 
» which supply most of the materials ‘for the 
high police superstructure throws unneces- 
sarily heavy'and wasteful work on the 
police, both in the amount of investigation 
. work and in the amount of clerical work 
involved. The amount of clerical work 
involved may, be imagined from the, fact 
. that when a complaint is made, the police 
‘officer receiving it has to prepare, it is 
said, five copies of it, viz.; one copy for the, 
thana and four copies for submission to 
‘diferent authorities, and when a case is 
taken up for enquiry, the officer concerned, 
has to prepare, itis said, three copies of 
his diary. Thus, the work involved, both 
investigation and clerical, is most tremend: 
ous indeed. There can be no.doubt that 
_ the present state of things must be stopped, 
and the question is how this can be done. 


d 63—4 ` . i 


The best means that suggests itself is the 
revival of the old village Panchayat, with 
nécessary. modifications, The entire police 
work can certainly not be done by the paid 
agency alone, however large it may be, 
and peogle’s participation in this work 
must be an important factor. Unpaid 
agency should certainly be employed as far 
as possible in preference to paid agency. 
If the village Panchayat be composed of 
five to nire members, rightly chosen, there 
is no reason why they should not as a 
body do better work than the paid agency 
under existing conditions. Most of the 
burglary and theft-cases are of a trivial 
nature and the offenders are generally local 
men, and so, the members ofthe Panchayat 
are in a far better position than the police 
to find out the cases in which detection is 
possible. Ofcourse, a very large number 
of cases must, as now, go undetected: So, 
all the burglary and theft cases should in 
the first instance be reported to the head- 
man‘of tae village Panchayat who will 
report every case to the magistrate as the 
police now does. Cases where detection is 
desired and possible, the headman with 
some members will enquire intoand submit 
the final report to the magistrate as is 
now done by the police, and where police 
investigation is desirable, the Panchayat 


` will refer the case to the police. Thus, the 


present unnecessarily heavy burden on 
the shoulders of the. police will largely 
diminish and they will be in a right posi- 
tion to pay proper attention to the in- 
vestigation of serious offences which show 
so very bad results, and at the same time, 
people would be saved the troubles and 
harassments involved under the present 
arrangemeat. Until the formation of -the 
village Panchayat, the work may ‘be done 
by the existing Chaukidari union Pan- 
chayat on the same principle. Under any 
circumstahces the reporting of every burg- 
lary or theft case to the police ought to 
cease. 

5. Serial 1S (grievous hurt) and serial 
20 (hurt) show 2,585 cases reported ; 
2067 cases -were investigated and out of 
these, 893 cases or 43 per cent are shown 
as “due to mistake of law or fact or de- 
clared non-cognizable”’. : 546 cases are 
shown as “otherwise disposed of’, which 
is not intelligible. Ofthe 1116. police true 
cases, in £09 or 45 per cent, there was 
conviction and 607 cases or 55 per cent 
could not be.. detected. The 898 cases 


N 
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returned as due to mistake oflaw, &c., 
were evidently cases of simple hurt under 
section 323 I.P.C. In cases of hurt, the 
injured preson, generally appears at the 
thana and the police officer receiving the, 
complaint can very well understand whe- 
ther he should take cognizance or not, 
and therefore ‘it does not seem creditable 
to the police to report so many cases as 
non-cognizable, after the pracess of in- 
vestigation only. In hurt cases, the culprits 
and witnesses being generally known, 
the high percentage of non-detection of 
true cases is unintelligible. Hurt cases 
hardly require local enquiry. Then once 
police enquiry and next a trial before the 
magistrate involves great hardship to the 
parties and their witnesses and great 
delay in the final disposal of the cases. 
Then, again, when the police reports a 
case as non-cognizable, the magistrate 
passes an order to that effect, and if the 
aggrieved person still thinks of redress, 
he has to’ begin anew with a petition of 
complaint before the magistrate and his 
troubles begin afresh ; and when heis not 
satisfied with a police report otherwise 
unfavourable to him, i.e., when the police 
reports a case as false or as dueto mistake 
of law or fact and does not send up the 


_accused, he has to move the magistrate’ 
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a 


and prove his ‘case before him if-he still 


persists in thinking of redress. The result is 
that in most.of such cases, the complainant 
curses the system. of administration: and 
also his own lot, and remains silent. Under 
the existing law people are not bound 
to, report. these cases to the authotities.. 
An injured.man may or may not complain 
at all, and when he has complained he may 
compound the case. lt appears that a good 
number of these cases go directly to the 


. magistrate, the magistrate’s true cases be- 


ing 938 against 1116 police.true cases, and 
so there is no harm if the cases now report- 
ed to the police went up to the magistrate 
directly. Then, the nature’ of the hurt cases 
is such and: the connected sections of the 
penal code are so capable of different appli- 
cations, that if a police officer is dishonestly 
inclined, he can turn what is really a ‘hurt 
case into one of simple hurt and vice versa, 
whatever.-the final result ‘before the magis- 
trate may be, and considering the features 
furnished by'the aboye figures, the public 
cannot be blamed, if they happen to 
deubt the honesty of the police in connec- 
tion with hurt cases. However, the ag- 


grieved person in exceptional cases might 
seek the help of the proposed -village 
panchayat who might at once send infor- | 
mation to the magistrate and then hold 
an enquiry and submit a final report, and 
for the present this might be done by: the 
existing chaukidari union , panchayat. 
This proposal will give great relief to the 
people and .also some relief to the police 
and will further save the latter from the 
temptation offered by these cases and from ` 
suspicion of misconduct. 

6. Serial 38 (criminal or house trespass). , 
These ‘cases mostly come under ‘section 
447 1.P.C. 1459 cases were repotted. 936 
cases are shown as true and 381 or 42 
per cent cases tesulted in conviction and 
555 or 58 per cent could not be detected. 
268 cases are shown as “disposed of other- 
wise”. In these cases the culprits are 
known and no local enquiry is generaily 
necessary. The magistrate’s true cases 
were 4,693 or 83 per cent of the total true 
cases, and the number of cases reported 
to the magistrate must have been larger. 
People.are not bound to report these cases 
to the authorities and these are also ` 
compoundable. Thus all these cases ought 
to go to the magistrate directly. . The 
magistrate may in particular cases order. 
a local enquiry by any person and for. 
particular reasons, cases tue proposed 
village panchayat'may take up particularly, 
and after the enquiry report the result in 
the usual way to the magistrate, the 
present chaukidari union panchayat doing 
the work now. The panchayat being near. 
at hand, they are the best persons to take 
prompt steps, where this is necessary. c 

7. Serial 9 (rioting and pnlawful assem- 
bly) shows 1428` cases reported. 1270- 
ċases were investigated. 550 cases are 
shown as “due to mistake of law or fact 
or declared non-cognizable’ which is 
unintelligible : as from their nature these 
cases ought to be either true or false. 647 
cases are shown as true, there being convic- 
tion in 433 cases, and 214. cases remaining 
tindetected, which is also not intelligible. 
Magistrate’s true casés were 440 or 43 per 
cent of the entire true cases.: These are, 
cases in which prompt steps are needed for 
prevention or detection, and these are _also 
cases in which, under existing conditions, 
it is easy to mix up innocent persons with 
the guilty and this is done in a good many 
cases, and it is impossible for the police, 
even if honestly inclined, and also for the 














‘the real offenders, 
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magistrate, however intelligent and 
capable he may be, to separate the one 
from the other. Then the police being 
generally at a distance from the scene of 
the occurrence is not in a position to take 
preventive measures in time. For all these 
reasons, the proposed village panchayat is 
the best agency for the work. They arein 
a position to know timely any likelihood 
of a breach of the peace and to prevent it, 
and when a rioting has already taken 
place, they are the best persons to find out 
as it is useless to 
implicate wrong persons before them ;: and 
in due course they will send ‘up the case to. 
the magistrate., This will be some relief to 


- the police and will better fulfil the object 


Pa 


of the law. , 


© 8. Serial 11 (murder) shows 509. cases , 
reported. 38 cases are shown as “due to 


mistake of law or fact, &c.’? 439 cases 
are shown as true. There was conviction 
in 68 cases or 16 per cent. 372 cases could 
not be detected. 23 cases, are shown as 
disposed. of otherwise,, which 
intelligible. 

9. Serial 12 (attempt at murder) shows 
47 cases reported. 30 cases are shown as 
true;,and 10 cases only ended in 
conviction. mt a eis 
10. Serial 13 (culpable homicide) shows 
294 cases reported. 59 cases are shown 
as due to mistake of law, &c. 210 cases 
are shown as true and in 103 cases there 
was conviction and 107 cases remained 


-undetected. 


11. Serial 21 (kidnapping) shows 326 
‘cases reported. 146 cases are shown as 
due to mistake oflaw, &c. 151 cases are 
returned ‘as true. There was conviction in 
58 cases or 38 per cent., and in 93 cases or 
62 per cent, there was no detection. ; 

12. Serial 25 (dakaiti) shows .592 
cases reported. 544 cases are shown as 
true. There was conviction in 83 cases or 
15 per. cent., and.461 cases or 85 per cent: 
could not be detected. i . , 

13. Serial 26 (robbery) .shows 471 
cases reported. 94 cases or 20 per.cent. are 
shown as due to mistake of law, &c. 325 
cases are shown as true. 74 cases or 23 
per cent,.ended in conviction. and 251 
cases or 77 per cent. could not be detected. 

14. Serial 27 (serious mischief) shows 
886 cases reported. 756 cases are shown 
as true. There was conviction in’ 24 cases 
only and 732 cases or: 97 per cent. went 
undetected. ` ' ; oy 


is not 


15. Serial 28 (mischief by killing &c., 
animals) shows 655 cases reported. 1C9 


“cases are shown as due to mistake of law 


&c. 527: cases were true. There wes 
conviction in 109 cases, while 418, cases cr 
79 per cent. could not be detected. 

16. Thus, non-detection .of. serious 
offences under the principal heads was cs 
follows :— 


Offence True cases Percentage of 

‘ a? nondetection, 
Murder A 439 84 
Attempt at murder 30 66 
Culpable homicide 210 50 
Grievous hurt & hurt. 1,116 55 
Kidnapping 151 62 
Daxaiti 544 85 
Robbery 325 TT 
Serious Mischief 756 97 
Mischief by killing . 

&c, animals. - 527 79 


_ 17. Ẹxcluđing nuisance cases under 
section 34 of Act V of 1861, which zs 
noted .above, require no investigation, 
true police cases undér all serials ard 
convictions therein were as follows for five 
years :— 


` Year True cases Cases convicted Percentage of conrice 


tions to true cas s. 


(column 14) (column 11) 


1916 76,955 13,733 18 
1915 76,218 14,289 19 
1914 60,853 12,123 19 
1913 +61,967 13,010 21 
1912 57,766 9,971 17 


18. Statement G of the Police Repor-s 
for five years shows the following . percen-' 
tage of detected to true cases of seriors 
‘nature. 


1916 16°6 
11915 u 1583 

1914 19'9 

1913 201 

1912 20°2 : 


« 19. Statement C of the Police Repor:s 
for five yéars shows value of. proper-y 
stolen and recovered as follows :— 


Year Value of Value of - Percentage of value cf 
property property property recovered t3 
stolen. , “recovered value of property stolen 
Rs._ Rs. Fa _ Rs, 
1916 30,29,659 2,92,578 96 
915, 30,24,645 , 2,603,234 87. , 
(914 27,42,211 ` 2,75,632 - 10°05 
1913 24,638,940 2,37,091 9°6 
1912 22,57,260 2,40,244 ` 10°6 


And in 1904 just before the Police strengta 
began to increase on the recommendatio1 
of the police commission, the percentage 
of recovery was Rs. 15:1. i s 

20: The costs of the civil police £s 


” 
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shown in statement D of the Police Reports 
for five years is as follows : 





Rs. 

, 1916 92,62,793 

1915 86,99,769 

1914 82,28,634 

1913 74, 76,456 g 
1912 66,04,552 

Thus the cost is increasing every ‘year 
by lakhs. 


21. According to statement D, the 
, following police staff was entertained in 
1916. 


Superior staff Š 
Scale of pay Approximate annual 
(Vide civil list ) cost of salaries 
: Rs. S. 
1. Inspector General and Dy. 











Inspector General 6 1500 to 3000 183,200 
2. ‘Superintendent 42 700 to1200 428,400 
3. Asstt. Do, '* 48 - 300to 500 238,800 
- ' 96 i ' 800,400 ` 
_ 4&4., Dy. Supdt. 23 250 to 500 100,200., - 
900,800 
Subordinate stafi. 
1. Inspector 240 
2. Sub-Inspector 1599 i 
3. Sergeant 43 Figures not 
4. Head constable 2,283 available. | 
5. Constabie 16,909 ` are 
21,074 . 


22. On the whole, statement A, Part i: : 


shows very bad police work so far as 

‘ detection of crime is concerned ; and this 
not only for 1916 but this statement! A 

ı for several preceding years also shows 
similar features. Statement G of the 
Police Report (figures reproduced in 
paragraph 18) and the table in paragraph 

16 shows very bad percentage of detection 

._, of serious offences. The table in paragraph 
17 shows very low percentage of convic- 

, tions to total true cases, Statement C 
shows very bad work in connection with 
recovery of stolen property.. The table in 
paragraph 20 shows the enormous cost of 
the police and the cost is gradually swell- 
ing by lakhs evefy year. The table in 
ee 21 shows the entertainment 
o 
European and Indian. The police strength 

, and police stations haves been on the 
increase and - this apparently not. with 
reference to the amount of crime to! be 
detected, but with reference to the area 

of the Districts, as ifthe whole population 
were so many criminals always addicted 

to commission of offences of all kinds, 


a large police establishment, , both - 
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. of the police work may, at first sight, 
- beasctibed to the so-called inefficiency of 


, others. 


‘investigation work cannot be helpful to the 


/ 


` 


r 


though in fact there is little crime 'in 


proportion to the population. Burglary 
and theft cases being excluded, the penal 
code true police cases were only 9,339. 

23. The present police department was 
created by Act V of 1861, ‘and the object 
was, as the preamble shows, to ‘make 
the police “an efficient instrument for 
the prevention and detection: of crime.” 
Before the police act came into force, the 
police work used to be done by the Indian 
darogas directly under the district’ officer. 
There is now no means for comparing 
their work ‘with'the work of the new 
police, and’ so it is impossible to say 
whether the old police was better or the 
new police is better, but there is the fact 
that the present day police work is most 
unsatisfactory, inspite of the police’ act 


‘and ‘of the large police establishment, 


which has been gradually increased to the’ 
present point and of the consequent 
enormous expenditure of money. 

` 24. The most unsatisfactory features 


the poor subordinate police, but ‘their 


work is supervised by highly -paid superior 


European officers and Indian deputy 
superintendents, and this rectifies the effect 


of the shortcomings, if any, of the ‘subordi- . 


nate police. In fact, among the sub- 
ordinate police, there are a good many able 
officers, best fitted to do investigation . 
work independently of supervision by, and 
instructions from the officers of the superior 
staff. The European officers do not know: 
the vernacular and the mannérs and 
customs of the people. and if some of them 


. may know the vernacular, their knowledge 


is too limited for .purposes of investi-, 
gation work and so they cannot make 
good investigation officers. Those who 
cannot themselves make good investi- 
gation, officers are certainly not fit to guide 
and supervise investigation work done by 
We find” that when a European 
officer goes out in connection with a case, - 
he has invariably with him the deputy 
superintendent, the inspector and the sub- 
inspector or some of them, in order to help 
him. Instructions from: European officers in 


native officer actually employed on investi- 
gation and such supervision and instruc- 
tions rather often hamper the work, The 
police staff, both European and Indian, 
might be. increased to any extent and yet 
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under existing conditions, matters would 
remain the same as now. It is shown above 


that the time spent in the investigation 
of burglary and theft cases, which are’ 83° 


per cent of the total ‘offerices, is rather so 
much waste’; and. that in hurt cases, the 
police is not a very useful agency, nor in 
respect to criminal trespass and ‘cases of 
rioting and unlawful assembly, and this 
for reasons for which they are not respon- 


sible. Thus, the police fail not only in: 


the above cases, but also in cases ‘of more 


Serious nature for want of time. In fact, 


| - it is not the police but the’ present system 


under which they have to work which is 
responsible for the bad work shown by 
police statistics. wit 

“25. There must be a change in’ the 
system, and the people through'the village 
panchayet must’ have a participation, in 
the police work. If under section 17' of 
“ the police Act V of 1861, villagers could 
be appointed police officers and given 
police powers, there is no reason why the 
village panchayat should not be revived and 
given police powers. Ifthis is done, the 
police and the panchayat will, have con- 
current jurisdiction, the latter acting. in 
subordination to the district officer. The 
panchayat as a body will take up’ all cases 
arising within their circle and cases where 
they fail and some cases for other special 
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N aspect of the co-operative movement . 


‘generally unknown to people outside 
Bombay is the important part-it 

- seems destined to play in’ the solution of 
the housing -problem. The conditions of 
modern civilization have made.it necessary 
for people jin villages to migrate from 
their native‘places and to crowd together 
in cities. In Bombay’ especially the pro- 
blem' is most pressing and has-been ren: 


dered allthe more so by the activities of- 


‘the Improvement Trust whieh while de- 

stroying old slums has done<nothing to 

` build up new dwellingsand has thus in- 

creased the density of the population. As 

the Hon’ble Mr: Orr, the- President of 

the Improvement Trust, himself’ told ‘the 
a 
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reasons‘will be sent to the police. In this 


way the police will be relieved of much 


of their present useless work and will be 
in a position to show brilliant results 
in important cases and other cases which 
may goto-them, the investigation work 
being ‘done by native agency, and the 
officers being all “self-contained” men, able 
to rely on theit own personal resources for 
“success. Thus,.the police work will be 
divided between paid agency and unpaid 
agency and the system will give a right 
sort of village administration, so far‘as the 
police work isconcerned, and this work - 
coming iù contact with the daily life of the 
people, the system will be popular. 

26. Until the formation of the village 
panchayat much help may be had from the 
existing chaukidari union ‘panchayat, if 
burglary and theft cases are reported to 
them, instead of to the police and the work 
is done on the lines suggested above. 

27% This arrangement will make 
possible a large reduction in the present 
police staff and in the police cost, and will 
enable the authorities to allow sufficiently 
attractive, pay to the investigating officers, 
who should be posted at selected central 
places in the district, and thus it will be 
possible to reduce the number of ‘police 
stations instead of increasing them as now. 


eo. he 


‘, CO-OPERATIVE HOUSING. IN BOMBAY . 


members ‘of. the , Bombay Co-operative 
Housing Association, “the average density 
of the population of the whole of London 
is 64.t0 the acre. Modern economists con- 
sider this very heavy and would like to 
reduce it ‘to 42. They would no doubt 
like todo the same with Bombay where 
the average density of the population (67 
to the acre) is slightly greater than that of 
London. They would be horrified to hear 
that there is in the heart of Bombay an 
area of 994 acres with a population of 391 
to the acre.” Co-operation has come in 
to help ‘in the solution of the problem, 
thus forming an illustration of what Rao 
Bahadur S. S. Talmaki remarked. in the 
course of an „article to the Social Service 
y = 
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Quarterly. “A rich man can undertake any 
enterprise for his benefit with his own 
` resources. But the poor who individually 
lack~such resources need not yet despair. 
‘Where one man cannot lift a load, several 
can by joint-effort. That combination is 
strength was known to the world long 
before Æsop explained the principle hy. the 
parable of the bundle of sticks. Co-opera- 
tors have attempted to apply it to econo- 
mic purposes. In co-operation a number 
of individuals Of small means put together. 
their resources for some mutual economic 
advantage, carrying on the management 
by: common consent and sharing the 
benefit in an equitable manner.” pore 
Setting aside for the time the more 
important question of the housing of the 
proletariat, let us see what two or three 
co-operative bodies are doing .for the 
solution of this question so far as it 
affects the middle classes. 
The Act of 1912 opened the way for 
other forms of co-operation than that 
represented by.-the Credit Society. . Only 
three Co-operative Housing Societies have 
been forméd in Bombay in-these five years 
and only one is in full working order. 
The first of these Societies is the Mangalo- 
rian Garden Homes Society, the object 
of which is to purchase land near Bombay 
and to parcel it out into plots, the mem- 
bers building -houses individually at ‘their 
own expense. - i 
The second and perhaps the most 
ambitious of these Societies is the Bombay 
Catholic Co-partnership Housing Society. 
About a year ago a few Roman Catholic 
gentlemen purchased. some land at Santa 
Cruz, a suburb of Bombay and offered to 
sell it at cost price to a Co-operative 


Society if one could be formed in four — 


months. Near this land there was also 
plenty of other land—Municipal, Govern- 
ment and private—likely to be secured for 
the Society. So a Society was fornfed 
and was registered on March 3ist, 1917. 


Government readily promised to make | 


over to the Society half of their land in 
the vicinity measuring about 5% acres. | 
“The first section of the scheme which 
has now been putin hand embraced an 
. area ofabout 17 acres and is intended to 
include 40 -upper-storied cottages, each 
housing two families, a church, school, 
co-operative store, Common Hall for the 
tenants with a central garden and tennis 
courts, dispensary, dairy and poultry farms, 


- 
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while land has been reserved for a post 
office and other public purposes.” 

In November last the Society commenced’ 
six cottagesinspite of the abnormal increase 
in the cost of building materials. It is-pro-' 
posed to-complete -these about the month 
of May, 1918. The Society is also step by 


‘step taking in hand the construction of 


other cottages, the school and the other 
buildings mentioned above. In this way 
it proposes to coustruct for the use of 
its members spacious cottages on payment 
of a monthly rent varying from Rs. 20 
to Rs. 34, “inclusive of all taxes, the use 
of the compound and tke benefit of the 
amenities provided by the Society.” 

“The Society is planned on the tenant 
co-partnership system. But to satisfy 
those who desire to possess houses of their 
own, it. is ‘prepared to-let plots of land, 
fully laid, out and connected for water, 
drainage, &c., on lease for 999 years off 
terms which ensure -bona fide building 
and not. speculation. The principal fea- 
tures of this plan are that the land should 
be built upon within a minimum period, 
that houses should‘be according to plans 
approved by the Society and that they 
should be kept in repair and insured, The 
Society itself undertakes to build cottages 
for lessees at. cost price, to keep them in 
repair and to rebuild them at the end of 
their life on payment of a trifling contri- 
bution for repairs and sinking fund. The 
owner is at liberty to sell and keep the 
profits for himself after five years, but may 
only sell to a Roman Catholic. On the other, 
hand, in the event of his not finding a 
buyer, the Society guarantees to purchase 


© the cottage at cost price after ten years. 


The third Society, alluded to above as’ ò 
the only one in full working order, is the 


‘earliest Housing Society and is known as 


the Bombay Saraswat Housing .Co-opera- 
tive Society. The success of this Society is . 
mainly due to the ‘ability and earnestness 
of .Rao Bahadur. S.S. Talmaki. ‘The 
capital’ of this Society is Rs. 1,33,201, 
It has leased neighbouring plots from the 
Improvent Trust on whieh it has built 
five three-storied houses giving accommo- 
dation to 42, families on separate tene- 
ments. During the last official year the 
Society built two more three-storied 
houses.at a cost of Rs. 72,000, to accom- 
modate 24 families at rents varying from 
Rs. 21 to Rs. 28 per suite. 

The propagandist work, of ‘The 














Bombay Co-operative Housing Associa- 


tion” requires special mention. Last year. 


working under the presidency of the 
Hon'ble Sir P.D. Pattani greatly helped. 
by the Hon’ble Mr. Orr, it arranged about 
11 meetings at which addresses on co- 
operative housing and allied subjects were 
delivered by such authorities on the sub- 
ject as Mr. Mirams, Rao Bahadur Talmaki, 


Mr. Ewbank. and Mr. Orr himself. Only . 
recently it organised “a lecture by Sir’ 


Vithaldas Thackersay. It is also helping 
energetically the movement by such means 
as drafting special répresentations to 
Government on.the question of State Aid- 


for housing and by examining the schemes: 


of co-operative housing’ societies and get- 
ting them approved by the Registrat. 
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r. POLITICAL RECONSTRUCTION -IÑ° INDIA : 
Dr. T. M. Nair, Madras: Fhe Fustice Printing 
Works. 2. Position of the- Native States in the 


‘Empire: The Karnatak Office, Bangalore City.’ 3. 


India’s Case:. by Fogini :Chatterfi:. ro, Hastings 
Street, Calcutta, | . P D 

Dr. ` Nair“ criticises the memorandum ‘of th 
“nineteen” and considers it an impracticable scheme. 
He quotes largely from Lord Islington’s Oxford 
speech in which he warns Indian reformers against 


extreme measures, and points to the anarchy in. 
Personally we think‘ 


Russia as an object lesson. 
that the Russian pzonle could not have got rid of 
Tsardom if they had preferred ‘gradual and moderate 
steps’ as advocated by Lord Islington and also 
that the state of things in Russia has been very 
much misrepresented by interested parties. When 


the war is over,‘we are confident that it will be’ 
found that in acting ds she has done, Russia has ` 


been actuated. by generous humanitarian motives, 
and also in the best interests of her own people. 


As to the reforms suggested by Dr, Nair, if they do- 


not amount to a.grant of immediate-Home Rule, 


_ to which Dr. Nair objects, they arè atleast a very 


substantial advance in that direction, and we have 
little fault to find with his scheme. The memo- 
randum of the ‘nineteen’ has done the bést possible 
service to the country by focussing ‘attention on 
what is immediately. practicable and necessary, and 
Dr. Nair’s scheme, as well all other schemes now 
being formulated, must -have derived considerable 
assistance from: it. The Bangalore pamphlet is 


drawn up in the shape of a memorial to Mr. - 


Montagu, who, by the way, is staying louger in India 
in bureaucratic surroundings ‘than may be good for 
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All this no doubt is only a beginning 
atid is insignificant compared , with the 
vastness of the problem. Yet, the move- 
‘ment is bound to spread and in-the direc- 
tion of its work seems to lie the solution of 
the. housing question. The question is 
important not only from the economic 
but also from the sanitary and the social 
_ point ‘of view; one cannot expect good 
citizens to evolve froin insufficient and 
insanitary. dwellings. In the advance- 
ment of the co-operative movement on 
proper lines lies the solution of many of 
thesproblems forced upon us by modern 
industrialism and the present condition of 
society and'it behoves every educated man 
‘to study the movement closely, 

. ie < K. S. ABHYANKAR. 
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his liberal principles. Mr. Chatterji puts India’s case 
very strongly in terse and. well-reasoned language, 
and his ably written. pamphlet amply repays perusal. 


4. STATE EDUCATION IN AMERICA: by Frits 
Kunz, late Principal, Ananda College, Colombo. 


This is.a lecture delivered under the auspices of the 
Ceylon Social Service League. There is a prefa- 
tory note'by Sir P. Arunachalam, Kt., M.a. (Cantab),. 
Chairman of the League, The preface is as deserving 
of study as the lecture itself. The illiteracy in Ceylon 
is ten times as great as that in America with a popu- 
lation twenty-four times smaller. Every. word of the 
preface applies, mutatis mutandis, to India, The 
objections raised by the Ceylon Government to mass 
education have been ably disposed of by Principal 
Kunz, The pamphlet is neatly printed and deserves - 
to be widely circulated in India. ar) 


5. REFORMS IN INDIA: dy $, K. Lahiri Naba- 
Saran. i 


6. THe JURY SYSTEM IN MAHARASHTRA: Dhulia 
( Bombay) 1917. : 

This is a reprint of an ably written article in the 
Poona Sarvajanik Sabha Quarterly, in which it has 
been proved by authentic evidence that the Jury sys- 

tem is an indigenous instituticn inMaharashtra. 


7. THE PRACTICAL PRINCIFLES OF EFFICIENCY : 
by H. N, Pherwani L. ME. Karachi, 1918, ° 


This nicely-printed and handsomely bound book of 
nearly 100 pages is an inspiring vade mecum for those 
who want to live strenuous lives, and desire to 
‘accomplish the utmost they are capable of in the 
minimum of time. It contains some very ‘useful 
maxims as to how to utilise our talents to the best 

, advantage and save wasted effort. ‘The value of time 
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and of a well-ordered life is so little understood in 


& Co., Calcutta. 


This neatly printed book, of over two hundred 
pages contains some of the’ speeches and magazine 
articles of Mr. P. N. Bose, delivered and written þet- 
ween the years 1880-1917. It'is divided into two! 
sections, industrial -and sociological. In the idus- 
trial lectures, Mr. Bose contends against the views 
propounded by Mr. Havell and Dr. Coomaraswamy 
in favour of cottage industries. 
manual skill is gone by, and rest assured, will néver' 
return.’ ‘A nation of half-starved clerks and coolies’ 


and cultivators will never make any., sound pro-.. 


gress.... substantial progress there will be none until 
we are in a position to make railways and work 
mines and mills on alarge scale.’ Everywhere Mr. 
Bose cries out against the evils of the caste system 
‘which has lain like an incubus on the Hindu social 
structure for so many centuries,’ and to it is dye that 
‘divorce of intellect from art and manufacture which 
‘is to no small extent responsible forthe decadence of 
our industries.’ ‘Asiatics have. no choice, They 
must march with the western progress or pérish. 


Japan is the only country in the East which has 


clearly perceived ‘this, and that has been her saving.’ 
‘The Asiatics must either suffer themselves to be ex- 
pioited and to be gradually reduced to a condition of 
extreme poverty, if not of national slavery, or adopt’ 
the industrial methods of the West with their con- 
comitant evils which, howéver, I am. happy ‘to say, 
are never likely to be so serious in the Easi as they 
areinthe West.’ ‘The good old times. havé passed 
away. We may sigh for them, but they will never 
return. We must move.with the times, or- perish.’ 
‘We wish to retain what we have gained from the: 
West.. 'That is false patriotism wliich would exalt: 
and uphold whatever is national, irrespective of its 
merits, and deny and discard whatever is foreign.” 
In his Rectorial address at the Bengal National Coun- 
cil in 1911 he said: “If it [the National Council] 
succeeds in carrying out its object of incorporating 
with the best oriental ideals of life and thought, the 
‘best assimilable ideals of the West, and in harmon- 
ising even imperfectly the ancient ideals of spiritual 
culture and of plain living and high thinking with the 
modern ideal of -material development, the’ ancient 
spirit of renunciation and other-worldliness with the 
modern spirit of attachment and this-worldliness, it 
will have accomplished a very important work, not 
only for India, but I venture to say for the whole 
world.’ So far we are all agreed with Mr. Bose. 
But in 1915, after the war broke out, he developed a. 
‘negative method’ of. industrial ‘development where 
he, while admitting that ‘a higher standard of living 
is a necessary concomitant of advance in civilisation’, 
passes a wholesale condemnation against European 
luxuries, such as socks and.stockings, refined sugar 
and the like, and urges us’to accumulate the large 
capital necessary for industrial development, by pre- 
venting it from being wasted in foreign ‘futilities, 
inutilities, or superfiuities’, and by and by drifts into 
a position where it ‘seems that industrialisation is, 
in’ his opinion, hardly desirable at all. This is the 
view, born of a patriotic despondency, which is con- 
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tradicted by his own earlier and, in our opinion, 
sounder views. In sotial matters also, Mr. Bose, in’ 
his ‘Illusions ot New India’. takes his stand definitely 
with tHe reactionaries, and these views have been 
further developed in his. pamphlet ‘Give the people 
back their own’ which we had occasion to review in a 
recent number of this magazine. ` i 
‘The second part of the book deals with the origin 
and history of the Caste System in India, and Hindu 
civilisation under Moslem rule. The lecture on Caste 
was delivered at Bristol in’ 1880, but it still amply 


“repays perusal, for it is a masterly review of-the 


systems from its incéption down to its crystallisation 
in Mahommedan times. The point which Mr. Bose 
essays to make and succeeds in making, is that caste 
, bhas hardly ever had a hereditary professional basis. 
He also draws a luminous picture of- the decay of the 
Hindu intellect and of Hindu civilisation in both these 
essays, and does not hesitate to give Mahomedans 
due praisefor their numerous good qualities, These 
essays reveal Mr. Bose as a profound’scholar, having 
a thorough acquaintance with the manifold aspects 
of Hindu culturé and, of Indian history. Few Indians 
can equal Mr. Bose in simplicity, gracefulness and 
felicity of style and we heartily commend the book to 
the public. ; : ` 
Q. 


SPEECHES AND WRITINGS OF SAROJINI NAIDU : 
Published by Messrs. G. A. Natesan & Co, of Madras, 
Pp. 248. Price--Rupee One, 


Messrs. Natesaù & Co. have to be congratulated 
for the publication of this neatly printed volume con-. 
taining a collection of thirty-nine speeches and 
writings from the felicitous pen of India’s gifted 
daughter in which matters social, educational, poli- 
tical and literary have all been dealt with in Sarojini’s 
usual beautiful style. A nicely executed picture of the 
eure forms the frontispiece of the volume under 
notice. . : ' 


. SPEECHES AND WRITINGS OF BABU SURENDRA 
NATH Banerjea: Published by Messrs. G. Av 
Natesan & Co, of Madras. Pp. 4304-484 viti with an 
appendix, an index and a portrait of the author. 
Price—Rupees Three.. i AES “ 


_ This well-bound and well-printed volume contain-. 


+ inga collection of thirty speeches and. writings of 


Bengal’s greatest orator is sure to be welcomed by. 
Mr. Banerjea’s many admirers. dio 


SPEECHES’ AND WRITINGS OF SIR DINSHAW 
EDULJI WACHA : Published by Messrs. G. A. Natesan 
& Co. of Madras. Pp. 496+ 4a+iv with an appendix, 
an index and a portrait of the author, ` Price—Rupees 
Three. ' Sa : ' 

This is a' collection of seventeen speeches and 
writings of Sir Dinshaw Edulji Wacha .who has been 
a prominent, public man of Bombay for along, time. 
Such‘ books are necessary to all public workers for 
reference’ and help ds they are the products of mature‘ 
thinking and long experience. — £ 


. Drue MANUFACTURE, WHAT IT ‘MEANS.—By 
F- C. Ghosh, BSc. (Manchester), F. C. S, Phar- . 
maceutial. Chemist, Government “Medical Stores. 
Department, Pp..30. 1918. Madras, Price pas. 

In this pamphlet the author very. briefly outlines ' 
the principles of Drug Manufacture, or  “Manu- 
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facturing Pharmacy,” describing the manufacture 
of tinctures, pills, tablets, and disinfectants.. Accord- 


- ing to the author, here there is “ample room for the 


development of valuable industries which could well 
be taken up by, educated Indians supported by 
capitalists.’ The author concludes by saying that 
“in all technical subjects there should be close co- 
operation between universities and factories by 
allowing University teachers to do factory work and 
the factory chemists to take up university teaching.” 
i P, C. CHaTTOPADHYAY; M.A, F.C.S. 


MANUAL OF a MYSTIC, BEING A TRANSLATION 
FROM THE PALI AHD SINHALESE WORK, ENTITLED-THE 
YOGAVACHARA'’S MANUAL, by F, L. Woodward, M.A. 
(Cantab), Principal of Mahinda Buddhist College, 
Galle, Ceylon, Edited with Introductory Essay, by Mrs. 
Rhys Davids. London, Published for the Pali Text 
Society by Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press 
Warehouse, Amen Corner, E. C. 1916, Pp. xxii +159. 


Twenty-two years ago (1896) Prof. Rhys Davids 
edited in the series of the Pali Text Society a book 
entitled the ‘Yogavachara’s Manual of Indian Mysti- 
cism as Practised by Buddhists,’ The manuscript, 
the discovery of which is to be credited to the Ana- 
garika H. Dharmapala and from which that edition 
was prepared, nowhere bpre the actual name’ of the’ 
work, and so the Editor himself chdse the above 
name considering its contents. The original is in 
Pali and Sinhalese, the descriptive passages being in 
the latter. The book belongs to the eighteenth 
century and deals with the means and methods of 
Jhanas and Samkdhis as then practised by the 
Buddhist Yogavacharas or Yogis in Ceylon. ‘The term, 
Yogavachara, found several times in the book, literally 
means ‘one who goes down to (the bottom of) Yoga,’ 
i.e, one who deeply practises Yoga. Now the word 
‘Yoga’, as the contents of the work shows, can 
safely, we think, be taken in the sense conveyed by it 
as regards the various practices prescribed in the 
Yoga-shastras’.or the Yoga. system expounded by 
Patanjali and his followers—although there are in the 
former many peculiar Jhanas or Samadhis which are 
not to be found in the latter. The work in question 
evidently shows that the Buddhist systém of Yoga 
though essentially identical with the Brahmanical 
one, was developed differently to a considerable 
degree. The difficulty of the subject dealt with in 
the book has indeed been removed to some extent 
by Mr. Woodward’s translation under notice as well . 
as by the introduction by Prof. Rhys Davids to. his 
edition of the text. 

On p. 96,, note, the name should be corrected as 
Mr. Rabindranath Tagore instead ,of Rajendranath, 
Tagore, as printed. Brahma or Brahman should also 
be read on the following line and not Brahma as 
printed. ’ ' 

VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA. 


R ; PALI. . 


SIMON HEWAVITARNE BEQUEST. Bhadantacariya 
Dhammapala Thera's Paramattha Dipani or the Com- 
mentary of the Petavatthu of the Khuddaka Nikaya, 
Suttapitaka, Edited by Siri Dhammarama Tissa 


, Nayaka Thera, Vidyabandhu Parivena, Kirimetiyana, 


and Mapalagama Chandajoti Thera, Assistant to the 
Principal of the Vidyodaya Oriental College, Colombo, 
Finally revised by Mahagoda Siri Nanissara Thera, 
Tripitaka-wagiswaracharya, etc, Principal, Vidyo- 
daya Oriental College, Colombo. Published by the 
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Trustees Dr. Charles Alwis Hewavitarne, and Srinath 
Kumardas Moonesingha, Esq. The Tripitaka Publica- 
‘tion Press, Saraswati Hall, Pethah, Colombo (Ceylon ). 
B.E, 2461 by CE. 1917. Pp. 252. 

The late: Mr. Simon Alexander Hewavitarne was 
the third son of Mudaliyar Don Carolis Hewavitarne 
Wijayagoonaratna and a younger brother of the 
\Anagarika H. Dharmapala. In 1915 when a riat 
broke out at Kandy between the Mahomedans and 
the Buddhists he was unfortunately charged with 
treason asd looting of a shop and found guilty 
and condemned to penal servitude for life. He was, 
however, to have been released when he died at the 
Civil Hospital, Jaffna, at the 40th year of his age. 
His morai greatness and keen adherence to the Bud- 
dhist faith are evident from a bequest left by him by a 
will executed in 1912 making provision for printing 
the Pali Texts of the Atthakathas, i.e., commentaries 
and ‘bringing out a neat edition of the Tripitaka. It 
is to be much regretted that he could not live to 
see his noble scheme worked out. The duty of carrying 
out the work now ‘rests. on his brother, Dr. C. A. 
Hewavitarne, and we are really glad to see, judging 
from the first publication before us, that it has been 
taken'up. by an able hand. We learn from the 
Publisher’s Note that eighteen Atthakathas and the 
Visuddhimagga of Buddhaghosa Have heen under- 
taken and the printing of some of them has 
advanced, . 3 

In preparing the edition of the book under review, 
which is in Sınghalese character, four MSS. in Ceylon 
and one proceyred from Burma and the printed edi- 
tion by Prof. E. Hardy (1894) in the series of the 
Pali Text Society, have been used. So far as we 
have examined it, preferable readings have been put 
in the body, of the text, the other variants being given 
as footnotes. The printing is accurate and the get- 
up excellent, i d F 
” Petavattha forms a part of this Khuddakanikaya 
în Suttapitaka and as its name implies it contains a 
number of gathas believed as sayings of departed 
souls. Its Atthakatha explains the text narrating 
stories as to its origin, i.e. who where and under 
what circumstances said it. These stories like those’ 
of the Jatakas are of great importance. in various 


respects 
pacas VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA. 


À SANSKRIT. 


GAEKWAD’S ORIENTAL SErRtus—Edited under the 

' supervision of the Curator of the State Libraries, 

' Baroda, and Published under the authority of the 

Government of His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwad 

of Baroda. Works in this series can be had at the 
Central Library, Baroda. 

We had occasion to review the first two volumes 
of this series and now we have received three other 
volumes aud are glad to notice them below. 

No. UL 

TARKASANGRAHA of Anandajnana, Edited with 
Introduction by T. M, Tripathi, B.A. Pp. xxii + Ig2+ 
1648. Price—Rs. 2. - 5 

This work should not be confounded with the one 
under the same name by Annambhatta, Here the 
author, Anandajuana, who has been identified by the 
learned editor in his very informing Introduction with 
Anandagiri, the well-known commentator of some of 
the works of Sankaracharya, has critically examined 
and systematically refuted the system of Vaiseshika 
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ph losophy, and incidentally Naiyayika philosophy, 
too, in order to establish the principle of advaita, 
‘ncn-duality,’ of Paramatman, other things being 
mere appearance or manifestation of ajnana, ‘ignor- 
ance’ (p. 141). And it has been effécted exactly in 
the same way as has been adopted in the Khandana- 
Kkanda-Khadya by Sriharsha, who, to achieve the 
same object has thoroughly and mercilessly refut- 
ed the system of Naiyayikas. Lovers of.Advaita 
ph losophy should read these two works. But it 
recuires a considerable amount of knowledge in 
Hiadu logic to understand it. i 


No. IV. 


PARTHAPARAKRAMA, VyAyOGA, of Paramara 
Prahladanadeva, Edited by Chiman D, Dalal, M.A. 
P. 30. Price—As, 6. i F : 

The Prahladanadeva was a royal prince of 
medieval Gujrat. His present work, Parthapara- 
krama, i.e., the Heroism of Partha (Arjuna) is a little 

. drama of a single act styled Vyayoga according to 
the Sanskrit rhetoricians, the-subject-matter being 
the recovering of the cows by Partha with the prince 
Utiara from the Kauravas as described in the Virata- 
pacvan of Mahabharata. There is nothing commend- 
abeinit, The poet's diction’ is not good, nor are 
the words he uses well-chosen. For instance, we may 


` quote, q& (p. 3) 'a house’, gate (p. 7) ‘fight,’ 
aaa (p. 6) to mean Drona, aH (P. 5) = Weld = 
qsta ‘a mountain’, ete. There are also grammatic- 
al inaccuracies as, qag (p. 13) for TANT, WJ- 
ufaafa (p. 7) for agafa, The fourth line of the 
verse 17 begins with the word xq, but it should not 


be s0. The second line of the verse 32 does not appear 
to give the correct reading as regards the word 


wales which gives no sense, the reading ai Way 
may be suggested here. 
, Satis7 is a faulty reading, 


In the same line arffq- 
or if it is actually the 


criginal one, the poet himself has committed a miss 
take here using it in the sense of ard gq, 


in chis case ofeqT cannot be made. The editor seems 


noz to have carefully examined the readings of the 
text. Inthe Prakrita passage in page 6 (Uttara’s 


speech) we expect here to have at least aay if not 
aai ‘mother,’ but in noway seq as printed, which 
means in Praktita ‘mango’; and so qgzgy if not 
agat, but not gaat as in print. Thus the readings 


of zhe MSS. on which thé present edition is based are 
noz all reliable, or it may be the shortcoming of the 
poet himself. 


t 


No. V. 


RASHTRAUDHAVAMEA MAHAKAVYA OF RUDRA- 
KAVI, Edited by Embar Krishnamacharya, Adhyaksha, 
Sanskrita Pathasala, Vaital, with an Introduction by 
C.D, Dalal, M.A. Pp, xxsivu+riĝ+ 5. Price—Re, 1-12, 


This is a historical poem containing thé history of 
the Bagulas of Mayuragiri (Mulher) from the origin- 


ator of the dynasty, Rashtraudha (Rathod), king of / 
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Kanouj to the reign of Narayana Shah, ruler of 
Mayuragiri and the patron of the author. It was 
composed under the order of this Narayana Shah in 
1596 ap. It is divided into twenty cantos and 


. follows the general rules laid down regarding a 


Mahakavya. As regards the merit of the book; it will 
suffice to say, that we, with our friends, in one sitting 
, read a number of cantos and yet did not feel tired 
uor wished to stop there. ; 
The title of the book appears to be Rashtrodha 
(xte) and not Rashtraudha meg). 


. VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA. 
GUJARATI. 
kS 


. ay amaata watar vaa fafaa wan, 
written by Bhikshu Akhandanand, printed. at the 

| Diamond Fubilee Printing Press, Ahmedabad, 
Cloth bound,- pp. 368. Price—As. 8. (1978). 


This book embodies the progressive record of the 
work done by the Society for the Encouragement of 
Cheap Literatures in Gujarati. Itiscalled the “Ori- 
gin, Present State and Future of the Society.” The 
Society owes its existence and progress to the energy 
of a single man, Bhikshu Akhandanand. The volume 
is not a mere ‘record of figures and financial assist- 
ance, It is an interesting history of a literary 
institution which has now widely become known all 
over Gujarat and outside where Gujaratis congregate. 
It shows the difficulties which the Bhikshu had to 
surmount in the beginning and it sketches a pro- 
gramme of further utility in the future. The foresight 
and the single-minded devotion óf one man has 
accomplished a most welcome feat and we trust that 
the work so well begun would continue in the same 
admirable way. i 


, SWARGA NI SAMAGRI (anat ait agar fae 
aa aaa) by Rana Dolatsingh Sisodia, printed at the 
Diamond” Fubilee Printing Press, Ahmedabad, 


Cloth bound, pp. 55 and 8o. Price—As. 8. (1917). 


It is a translation of James Allen’s As a Man 
Thinketh. There is a very well written biography of 
James Allen, We wonder whether there is room in 
Gujarati for two translations of this book. f 

Swapesn Giramarr (2w tarza), collected by 
Kantilal Amulakhrai, printed at the Bhagyodaya 
Printing Press, Ahmedabad. Pp. 76. Paper Cover. 
Price—As. 4. (1918), 

_ ītisa collection of verses, poems and songs in 
Gujarati concerned with patriotism, and devotion to 
one’s province and love for it. Some well known and 
some obscure lines find a place init, but on the whole 
it is a collection well worth keeping in ongs library: 


. M, ja 


_ We have received three Reports, (1) of the Second - 


Gujarati Kelavani Parishad held at Broach, (2) of the 
Dadabhai Naoroji Library and Free Reading Room at 
Ahmedabad, (8) of the Samast Gujarat Paisa Fund of 
Ahmedabad, We do not review such reports ; and in 
future they should not be sent to us. 


Hinor. 

SWARAJYA KI jocyata, dy Mr. Nandkishore 
Dwivedi, B.A. and published by the Hindi- 
Gaurav-Granthmala Office, Hirabagh, Girgaon, 
! Bombay, Crown 8 vo. pp. 212. Price—Re. 1-4-0. 

Ne 


~ 


f aa 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


This is a full Hindi translation of “Towards Home 
Rule.” The book must be considered as a grand 
production and should have very wide circulation. 
The rendering is good. However, in some places there 
are defects of too literal and hasty translation. As 
for instance, “vah chandrama kai liyai anurodh hai” 
on p. 142. This we would not call a good transla- 
tion. We would rather have the sense of a passage, 
if literal idiomatic rendering cannot be done by a 
particular writer. In other respects, the book is 
certainly excellent and will be very opportune. The 
get-up leaves nothing to be desired and the enterpris- 
ing publishers are certainly to be congratulated on 
the immense good they are doing to the’ cause of the 
Hindi literature by means of the many popular pub- 
lications issued by them. 


Kisnoravastua by Babu Gopal Narayan Sen 
Singh, B.A., and published by the Ganga Pustaka- 
mala Office, 36 La Touche Road, Lucknow. 
Crown Svo. pp. 97. Price as, 8. ' 


. - P 

Such books will be welcome in the hands of young 
men and they will find them very useful. Many 
people feel shy of pointing out certain truths to 
youngsters and children, But experience has shown 
that this is not always a good safeguard. The book 
under review is very nicely got-up and will be an ex- 
cellent manual for those entering into the “slippery 
paths of youth.’ We repeat that we cannot but 
admire the excellent get-up and style of the book. - 


Daci-maL, by Mr. Basudeva and published by 


- the Manager, Maryada-Pustak-Bhandar, Allahabad, 


Crown 8vo. pp. 107. Price~As. 6. 


We cannot say-how far such books are in good 
taste. We reviewed another book of this series long 
ago. In this book the author has shown the misery 
of females who fall into the grip of their husbands 
who have venereal diseases. The book may have its 
special use and is a novelty so far as it is an adap- 
tation from Brieux’s Damaged Goods. Again, the 
publishers are well-known for their taking up the 
cause of national prosperity and we may take the 
book as having much utility at least on that score. 


__Srisuti-Vievan, by Mr, Atam Ram and pub- 
lished by Messrs. Jaidev & Bros., Karlibagh, 
Baroda, Demy 8vo: pp. 271. Price—Rs. 2. 


This is an elaborate criticism of Darwin’s theory of 
evolution, The author has taken the help of many 


English books as also of our ancient Sanskrit liter- - 


ature. There are some very apt quotations and the 
author’s reasonings are ‘often very convincing. The 
book certainly requires perusal. Its theories are more 
suited to the Indian standpoint than Darwin's: theory 
which must be considered to be antiquated in its way 
by this time. ‘ 


GrantHa-Parkona Parr I & II, dy Babu 
Fugathishore and published by the Fain Ratnakar ` 
Office, Girgaon, Bombay. Crown Sve. pp. IIQ. 
Price—as. 4 & 6. i o 

These are detailed reviews of some well-known 
Jaina books, and selections from others. ‘‘Bhadra- 
bahu-Samhita” has been reviewed very satisfactorily. 
We must say the publicdtions have been quite satis- 
factory. The get-up is excelleut. 


’ I. SHIKSHA-KaA-ADARSH, 2nd Edition, Price 


as. 5. 


e | ° 


. Kamba Ramayanam (Tamit), 


anh 


50 


2. AMRICA-KAI-VIDYARTHI, grd Edition, Price 
—as.4. By Swami Satyadeva and published by 
the Satyagranthamala Office, Prayag. 

We reviewed the first editions of these books. There 


has been some improvement in the get-up in the 
editions under review. 


SANSKRIT KA SWAYAM-SHIKSHAK, Parts 1 & 2 
by Shreepad Damodar Satavalaikar and published 
by Mr. Rajpal, Manager, Saraswati Ashram, 
Lahore. 
1-4 each. 


We had books which could prepare the way of 
those who knew Hindi to a knowledge of English, 
but there was the lack of a book written on the same 
lines for Sanskrit students. The author has grasped 
the practical difficulties of the students and met them 
very satisfactorily. \The book is fit for introduction 
in Tols, where much time is wasted in old-fashioned 
ways. Animprovement in their system of teaching 
is necessary and the book will be tound very suitable 


for the purpose. 
SHREEMATI Annie Besant, dy Pandit Jadu- 


. nandan Prasad, B.A., and published by the Onkar 


Press, Allahabad. Crown 8vo. pp. 122. Price— 
as. 6. 

This is an excellent life in Hindi of our last Presi- 
dent of the Indian National Congress. Many of the 
foolish theories of them who take pleasure in finding 
fault with the august lady have been successfully 
combated. : The book gives a true picture of Mrs. 
Besant anc will cettainly repay perusal. It isa 
timely publication, 

DaisH-BHAKTI Sar Dono Lox by Mr. Badri 
Sah, Pleader, Almora. Crown 8vo. pp. 29. Price 
as. 14. ą 

, The title of the book tells us its subject. The 
language is rather stif, but the book is certainly very 
useful, i 

SWARAJYA KI PATRATA, dy Pandit Rameshwar. 
‘Pathak and published by Mr. Gangadhar Hori 
Khanvalkar, Secretary, Grantha-Prakashak-Samiti, 
Benares, Crown 8vo. pp. 53. LPrice—as. 5. 

_This is a Hindi translation of the first article in 
“Towards Home Rule.” The original book has made 
its fame and the publication under review certainly 
gives some recessary informations required at present. 
The book requires encouragement. The rendering is 
correct and the style good. 

Varp-Buasya-Samixsua, by Pandit Santaram, 
Manager,, Mangal Aushadhalaya, Moga (Punjab) 
and published by him. Crown Sug. pp. 25. Price 
as. . 

The book shews the mistake of interpreting the 
‘Vedas in accordance with the meanings given to Sans- 


krit words these days. % M.S 


` 


TAMIL. 
AN AgsinGED Eprrion oF Bara KANDAM OF 
Ediled with latro- 
duction, Netes and Glossary, by Mr. V. V.S. Aiper, 
with a Foreword by the Hon'ble Justice T, V. 


Crown 8v0. pp. 367+ 372. Price Rs. 
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Seshagiri Aiper. Price Rs.. 2-6-0. Cloth bound. its beauties themselves and in making their kith and’ \ 





` Published by Mr. V? V.'S. Aier, ‘Kamba 
Nilayain, Pondicherry. : 


It is a pity that the great poet Kamban should be 
quite unknown outside the Tamil-knowing class in 
india even though his name is familiar to every Tamil 
child. In the Tamil country where he is called the 

.“Eavi Chakravartty” and the ‘Greatest Literary 
Genius”, itis to be regretted that only very few’people 
can be found who have studied his works fully. 

There is no religious quarrel now between the 
Saivas and the Vaishnavas, but still every Tamil 
scholar of the Pundit class studies only such books as 
are traditionally suitable to his religious persuasion. 
In this class the study of Literature is carried on 
more as a matter of tradition than for the sake of 
Literature itself, Many Pundits of Saiva persuasion 
though they might have studied Kamban in their 
earlier days would scarcely think of enjoying the 
beauties contained therein in later years. Even the 
Vaishnavas who very religiously learn by heart their 
Prabandas hardly think of reading this great poet’s 
works. Apart from these two classes there are for- 
tunately some who either for the sake of Jove of 
literature or for the sake of family tradition continue 
to read and cherish the beauties of Kamban’s works. 
The next class of people who read his works is the 
modern college students. ; : 

In the highest college classes, the students who 
study the literature of their own mother tongue, do 
so just like a student of Anatomy studies his subject. 
Any enthusiasm that they have is wasted in the 
philological study of the language without paying 

«much attention to the living beauties of the works 
init. In this they vie with their Euglish and German 
masters and they feel greatly satisfied if they can 
adduce one or two arguments to move the dates of 
certain works one or two centuries backwards or 
forwards and thereby prove their erudition. Their 
whole energy is devoted more to win some recogni- 
tion from European scholars in comparatively. sterile 
matter of fixing the age of a work than in enjoying 


kin do the same. 

These modern scholars do nothing more than what 
the old Pundits were doing while they vied with one 
another in putting impossible interpretations on 
certain stanzas to prove more their ingenuity than to 
find out the “Kavi Hridaya.” The Modern Tamil 
School says, “Kamban is doubtless a great poet, but 
what about his date and the various interpollations.” 


‘The old Pundit exclaims, “Oh how great is Kamban 
, and how many extraordinary meanings his stanzas 
“bear.” Between these two the Literature is going to 


wreck and ruin nowadays. 

My statements here {might look somewhat. over- 
coloured but it is none the less true. So much so that 
Kathban’s stanzas are popularly known as’ Kamba 
sutrams containing, tangled ideas, and the cleverness 


. of the reader depends upon the number of ways he 


can unriddle ‘them, I must here mention that it is 
only a popular notion fostered by the intellectual 
gymnasts and Kamban does not in the least sin in 
this respect as anybody ‘that reads- Mr. V. V. S. 
Aiyer's Edition of Kamban can easily see. 7 

I need not dwell upon the greatness of Kamban 
and write a long dissertation on his poetic genius ; 


‘for to those who do not know the language my 


arguments will be of no use, and to those who know 
the lauguage it is better to try and understand the 


greatness of the work firsthand by going through it 
is 


than to get'it secondhand from a sma sertation. 
Mr. .Aiyer hag, tried his hest to render Kamban’s 
great work, the Ramayanam, easily understandable, 
He has rendered a great service in trying to remove 
the difficulties found in an agglutinative language - 
where the sandhis afford a rich ground for all sorts 
of word-splitting. By introducing the modern signs 
of punctuation he has made it possible for students 
to confine their whole attention to the beauties of 
the- work which are usually lost sight of in the 
struggle for the various ways of separating the words. 
The Famil public will greatly appreciate this signal 
service on the part of Mr. Aiyer. ; 
f S. S. Acharya. 





’ 





`` ?*THE MUSIC.OF LIFE 


There is a céaseless music of the earth, 


Tender and deep, for those who have ears to hear, 
In mountains lone, and woods, and murmuring trees, 


And in the sky at midnight, where the stars,’ 
Chant, without sound, the song of all the spheres. 


There is a ceaseless music among men, 4 
Still deeper fraught with unheard melody, 

In crowded towns, and peaceful village homes, 

“Where human hearts are beating with the life, : 
That fills the whole round world. with dance and song. > . ` 


And, as the lark, in the full «morning sun, 


Leaves its own rest and mounts on upward wing, 


So may we also rise above the clouds, 
And hear the spiritual music, silently, 


Lost, in the light of God’s eternal love. l 7 


J. E. ANDREWS. l 5 


[ Written shortly before his death on March 27th 1918.—Ed, M;R.] 
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SOME AGRICULTURAL LESSONS OF THE WAR 


\ 


COMMENT AND.CRITICISM 


The late Sir Sunderlal. 


Iam simply surprised that you should write of' 


Sir Sunderlal as a very conspicuous example of plain 
living and high thinking. What do you mean by high 
thinking in his case ? (1) Perhaps that he took good 
care to rigidly keep himself aloof from all questions 
affecting the welfare of his country. (2) You say he 
was a great lawyer. Yes, he was a great lawyer; 
- for he was a compendium of legal precedents, never 
daring or attempting to expound the principles of 
law. (3) He devoted a much greater portion of his 
very busy life [of money-making] to the cause of edu- 
cation and to other public duties than others who 
have much less work to do, Is it so really ? He did 
his level best to ruin education in these provinces. 
As Vice-Chancellor he did his best to injure the cause 
of education. He did much harm to the students and 
the public by his retrograde measures. He was ever 
+ x 
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ready to thwart all liberal measures, It was because 
he was so slavishly useful to the powers that be that 
Sir James Meston complimented him on his “sweet 
reasonableriess”—euphemism for flattery ? I dare say 
he would not have been knighted, had he not been 
so subservient. He was thrice nominated Vice- 
Chancellor for betraying the interests of his country. 
His even character and unfailing courtesy indeed 
helped him to a large practice. You are pleased to 
say he was a patriot and a philanthropist. A 
patriot indeed! He never voted—except on one un- 
important Occasion—against the official party; on 
some occasicns he cleverly abstained from. voting. 
See the back issues of the Leader to know the truth. 
A patriot forsooth ! Such is the man who has been 
lauded to the skies by so astute. and eminent a 
journalist as Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee! O tem- 
pora! O mores! what are we coming to? 
A CITIZEN OF ALLAHABAD, 


SOME AGRICULTURAL: LESSONS OF THE WAR 
INCREASED FooD-PRODUCTION FROM SoIL. | 


I. 


T 

: Í of the international crisis today is the 
food-problem. Military strategists, 
practical politicians and statesmen all 
realise the importance of increasing the 

_ production of èċrops, and their eyes are 
now beginning to be opened to the true 
significance of scientific agriculture. Not 
long ago I read. a remark made by an 
eminent strategist that the recent collapse 
of the Italian army was largely due to the 
lack of food supplies, the harvest of the 
year 1916 having been far below ' the 


normal. Thus it becomes clear that all the — 


machinery of war, explosives and great 
skill in army manœuvre are of no avail if 
the food supply is inadequate. | 

The agricultural preparedness of Eng- 
land began soon after the war broke 
į out. Since the British nation was depend- 
ent for its food on the “outside,” the agri- 
culture of the country was much neglected. 
As to what extent the “outside” supplied 
her with daily food, the- illustration of a 
grocer’s shop in London might prove to be 


ed , 


` + 


seems that the fundamental key note. 


convincing. The results. of such neglect 
have been deplorable. 


. Since the war broke out, England has 
been concentrating her attention on rescu- 
ing her much neglected agriculture. No 
time has been lost in mobilizing the 
farmers of the country with a view to 
“speed the production of food-crops.” But 
the character of the agricultural organisa- 
tions was such that quick response from 
the farming population could not be 
expected. Government had then to resort 
to legislation, but: mere legislation with- 
out effective .rural organisations could not 
have achieved the desired end. As late as 
1916, August, a Comfnittee was formed 
“with the object of: reporting’ on the 
methods of effecting increased production 
of food-supplies.” Every possible pressure 
is brought zo bear -on intensive methods 
of cultivation; the: available sources of 
‘manures are zealously guarded, the large 
areas of waste land are being reclaimed, 
and the cultivators are supplied with 
seeds, machinery and necessary artificials. 
It is reported that “the number of tractors 
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placed by the food production Department 
at the disposal of the farmers of England 
and Wales now approaches two thou- 
sands. *” Every day the demand is in- 
creasing and the authorities attempt to 
meet.the demand as best as they can. 
Selection of pure stock of seeds is vitally 
important to ensure success in increased 
production. Forthe next year’s harvest 
the Board of Agriculture is distributing 
wheat among the cultivators. To meet 
the problem of the shortage of seed 
potatoes, tubers for planting were cut into 
small sections and placed in boxes for 


sprouting. Several experiments were con-- 


ducted with a view to economise the use 
of seeds. 

The noticeable fact in the awakening of 
Great Britain to promote her agriculture 
is the willing co-operation of’ every large 
landholder. ‘In his estate he has now 
formed a food-production Society and 
“through suitable agencies he disseminates 
agricultural knowledge among his tenants 
and impresses them with the vital import- 
ance of increasing the yield of crops. To 
familiarise the cultivators with advanced 
scientific farming and to investigate into 
the local agricultural problems, he hasa 
demonstration farm. Better farm imple- 
ments are introduced, selection of seed and 
economy in its use are taught and ar- 
rangements are made for the purchase and 
distribution of manures. The British 
farmers know the art of agriculture as well 
as any farmer in the continent; the farm 
implements employed by them are better 
constructed than those used by conti- 
nental cultivators ; they can produce the 
best specimens of breeds of live stock; 
they are not unfamiliar with the farming 
methods of the present century; yet in 
England the production of food from the 
soil has decreased and her agricultural 
position is no longer ‘satisfactory. Why 
this is the case, I have dealt ‘with in a 
separate article, + but I wish to emphasise 
here the fact that in the course of the 
present struggle, England discovered her 
unstable economic conditions and realised 
that the negligence on the part of the 
Government in the matter of food produc- 
tion would lead a whole people to disaster 


’ 


* Journal of the Board of Agriculture, Great 
Britain. ' 


t- Lessons from British Agriculture. Tke Modern 


` Review 1917. 
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. duced. They want to base all economic policy on an 
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however prodigious the growth of indus- 
try there might be. 

Il now turn to Germany. She was well 
prepared to face the food problem that 
might arise in case of war, for “the chief 
industry of Germany,” Mirabeau. said a 
century ago, “is making war.” Her 
statesmen advocated such an economic 
policy as would effect steady increase in 
the productivity of the German soil. With. 
out further comments I take the liberty of 
quoting the views of Von Bulow as ex- 
pressed in his book, ‘Imperial Germany.’ * 

I was persuaded that vigorous agriculture is 
necessary for us from: the economic, but, above all, 
from the national and social points of view. * * * 

Asin time of war, industry is dependent on the 
buying power of agriculture, the productive power of 
agriculture is a vital question for the whole nation. 
There are parties and groups representing ‘certain 
economy interests which demand that the Govern- 
ment shall place a very small duty on agricultural 
products from abroad, or even let them in duty free, 
so that the price of comestibles, under the pressure of 
foreign competition, may be kept low, and thus the ` 
industrial workman’s expenses of living may be re- 


imaginary permanent place, 


Until late in: the nineteenth century, 
German economists could not make up 
their mind as to the nature of the agricul- 
tural policy Germany should adopt. But 
she was determined to assist agriculture 
and aim at a large increase in food produc- 
tion. It was vitally important in her case, 
for, as Count Von Schwerin-Lowitz, the 
president of the German - Agricultural 
Council put it: g - 

“Our position in the heart of Europe surrounded 
by envious enemies would have been exactly parallel 
to that of a fortress reduced by hunger, or ot a fort- 
ress which, in spite.of all military power, was certain « 
to -be reduced by hunger in the end.” 

The position of the German agricultur- 
ist about 1894 was very, unsatisfactory, 
but the determined effort of German 
scientists and public spirited men removed: 
the difficulties which faced economic farm- 
ing, and to-day, based on a better scientific 
understanding of the Jaws of nature and 
on effective co-operation of science’ and 
practice, German agriculture may well 
pride itself on the fact ofits great achieve- 
ment. I am tempted to quote Lord 
Selborne, the President of the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, Great Britain, ' 
who, in a prefatory note to a Parliament- 
ary ł report of German agriculture, said :— 
* (See “Imperial Germany” by Prince Von Bulow, 


1914.) 
ł Ed. 8305. 
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>, great disaster, 


SOME AGRICULTURAL LESSONS OF THE WAR 


t 

“If agriculture had made no more progress in 
Germany than it bas in the United Kingdom during 
the period 1895 to 1915, the German Empire would 


_ have been at the end of its food resources long before 


the end of the second year of the war, and that,-as a 
matter of fact, the war was being fought by it just 
as much on an agricultiral as on a military organi- 
sation of the nation.” . 

Let us, now, review the position of 
German agriculture during war. Germany 
foresaw that in case of war her enemies 
would attempt-a “tight blocade’ and 
therefore success in the struggle depended 
largely upon the fact of- being able to 
make the country self-contained with 
T apect to -all the essential requisites of 
ife. ` 

- Germany consumes a very large quantity 
of combined nitrogen -in her agriculture. 
In 1913 the consumption amounted to 
750,000 tons of chilean nitrate, 35,000 
tons of Norwegian nitrate, 46,000. tons 
of ammonium sulphate and 30,000 tons 
of Cyanannide, 

Now, the fertility of the soil‘is, broadly 
speaking, estimated by the measute of 
nitrogen it contains. Plants require 
nitrogen for their nourishment, which they 


‘obtain from the nitrogenous constituents 


of the soil. The soil is supplied with 
combined nitrogen partly from decaying 
vegetable matterand partly from the waste 
products of animals, such as, dung, urine, 
etc., the rest has to be added either in the 
shape of oileakes or in that. of chemical 
manures, especially sodium nitrate and 
ammonium sulphate. The chief cause of 
the increased productivity of the German 
Soil is the ‘increase in the use of artificial 
manures, and in case of war if the supply 
were stopped, the production of crops 
would also be considerably reduced. 
Therefore in her preparation for war, she 
made every effort to lay in a large stock 
of nitrate. ` 

But war was not to end soon and the 
stock was exhausted within a year. The 


‘manner in which the difficulty has- been 
“overcome and the danger of Nitrogen- 


starvation averted is described ‘by Prof. 
Camille Matignon in the Revue General des 
Sciences, His article* shows quite clearly 
that Chemistry has saved Germany from a 
Her chemists were at 
work to find out the methods of syntheti- 
sing nitric acid, and under Government- 
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[See Natare, 8th March 1917—For abstraction 
see Agricultural Journal of India XII. 3.], 
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stimulus a large number of factories was 
started within a short time. I draw 
largely upon the article of Prof. Matignon 


‘in making the following extracts. 


Soon after -the battle of the Marne, the 
production of artificial nitrates and of 
ammonium sulphate was much encouraged 
by the German Government and it subsi- 


-dized the well-known chemical firms~—Z‘he 


Badische Aniline Company and Bayer & 
Co.,—-to the.extent of 30,000,000 marks for 
the instaliation of factories to convert 
ammonia into nitric acid. In peace time 
550,000 tons of ammonium sulphate were 
produced annually in Germany, but the 
amount was greatly reduced under the 
war-conditions, the annual output now 
being about 250,000 tons. 

In the meantime, eminent German 
chemists were at work to find out a 
solution of the problem of converting the 
ammonium sulphate into nitric acid. A 
French-chemist, Kuhlmann, had discovered 
that ammonia is oxidized to nitrogen 
peroxide when mixed with air and passed 
over warm, finely divided platinum. 
The reaction was employed on a com- 
mercial scale by a certain chemical firm. 
The noticeable fact is that by the end of 
1915 the Anhaltische Maschinenbau 
Society of Berlin established thirty installa- 
tions for the purpose of producing nitric 
acid and these had a capacity of more . 
than 100,000 tons of nitric acid per month. 
Besides these, the Germans have established 
a tactory where nitric acid is being 
prepared by' the direct oxidation of 
hitrogen in the electric flame (the process 
is a modification of that of Birkeland and 


_Eyde) and this has an annual output of 


6,000 tons. The third principal method 
adopted for the preparation of combined 
hitrogen was the direct synthesis of 


` ammonia. A celebrated German firm has 


established a factory with an annual 
output of 30,00C tons of synthetic am- 
monium sulphate. In April 1914, the 
company increased its capital in order to 
raise the output to 130,000 tons, and 
after the battle of the Marne when the 
Germans realised that the war was likely 
to be prolonged, it was subsidized by the 
German Government to increase the 
production to 300,000 tons. 

Before the war the production of 
Cyanamide in Germany was comparatively 
small, but it has increased largely under 


_ Government stimulus. 
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“In the direction of the manufacture of manures, 
it was unecessary to economize ' sulphuric -acid, so 
ammonia was neutralized with nitre cake and the 
resulting mixture of sodium’ and ammonium 
sulphates was mixed with superphosphate which 
was found to absorb gaseous ammonia, and although 
the calcium acid phosphate is thereby, converted into 
the insoluble ‘tricalcic phosphate, it is formed in an 
easily assimilable condition, and the product is 
found by experience to act both as a nitrogen and 
phosphorus manure.” 


Then, Germany has enormous quantity 
of potash salts which greatly benefit the 
vast tract of light soils of Germany. 

Of course the extensive use of artificial 
manures in Germany has- been possible 
because of her well organised system ‘of 
scientific education in Agriculture, and 
with what results let us see. 

“In spite of the rapid increase in population from 
48 Millions in 1888 and 51 millions in 1895 to 67 
millions in 1913, the percentage, of the total food 


supply grown within the country has not altered 
materially in recent years,’’* 


-It has been estimated that on each 


hundred acres of cultivated land in 
Germany .seventy-five persons can be 
propérly fed. But Science aloné could not - 


have done.all this in so short a time. The 
most characteristic feature of German 
agriculture during the last few decades has 
been the formation of effective agricultural 
organisations and such suitable. agencies 
as would bring science into the actual 
practice of the farmer. Asan illustration 
of German: efficiency, Lord ! 
writes : “German organisation is so care- 
ful that ifthere were only One potato left 
in Germany, each man, woman and child 
‘would get a seventy millionth part of itt” 
That isso. Even during war her agricul- 
tural organisations are ringing to 


cultivation each acre of land which may © 


happen to come within her grasp, The 
following extracts from the Atlantic 


Monthly, November, 1917, would speak. 


for itself. 


“The food control in Germany has led Berlin to 
proceed with the greatest haste toward utilizing the 
tich farming districts which .the fortunes of war 
have put within her grasp. Hundreds of experts with 
thousands of agricultural implements have been sent 
to Roumania, Servia, and Asia Minor. In this latter 
country two cultural centres. in particular have re- 
ceived attention. In the province of Adana cotton- 
growing is being developed; on the plains of Anatolia 
the intensive cultivation of grain is in progress. 
These energetic effectors have had a two-fold result : 
the Turks will not revolt against Germanic domina- 
tion because of starvation, if for no‘other reasons ; 


at 


* See Parliamentary Report. Ed. 8305. 
ł World’s Work. Sept. 1917. 


Lord ' Northcliffe « 
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and by reason of the increasing yield of Servian, 
Roumanian, and Turkish lands, more of which are: 
continually being brought into service, the,.food- 
supply of the Central Empire becomes more and‘more 
completely assured.” ` ` 


` Look at Belgium. Here the Huns have 
destroyed everything under their iron grip, 
but they have not interfered with . the 
Belgium Peasant’s League (The Boeren- 
bond). It is a very powerful agricultural 
organisation and has contributed much 
towards the expansion and development 
ot Belgian agriculture. Germans very 
soon realised how much ‘helpful it would 
be to guard the interests of agriculture in 
Belgium. Theyvco-operated, therefore, si- 
multaneously with their occupation of 
Belgium, with the Boerenbond to increase 
the productiveness of Belgian agriculture. 
The substance of the report of the General 
Secretary of the League for the year 1915 
has been given in the International Review 
of Agricultural Economies. The Review 
says: : 


“Speaking generally it is true that everything 
founded by the Boerenbond before the war has sur- 
vived, and moreover new plans have been realized. 
Thus, the general secretary’s report notes the organi- 
zation of two new agricultural guilds, one in the 
province of Antwerp, two in Brabant and one in East 
Fianders.: Means of communication had hardly been 
reestablished, in the last months of 1914, when the 
league’s inspectors began once more to travel about 
the country in order to visit the rural associations 
and to cooperate, in the words of the report, ‘‘in 
reviving social and economic life in the rural dis- 
tricts.” They were entrusted at the same time with 
the additional duty of collecting information and 
noting the most urgent needs in order 'to-enable.a 
directing committee to organize committees for relief 
and nourishment everywhere, ’ Further, as soon as it 
was possible, the Boerenbond, in agreement with 
some-influential personages in the agricultural world, 
undertook the' defense of the interests of tillers of the 
soil and participated in the formation of an agricul- 
tural section of the national committee for relief and 
nourishment which came into being ‘at the end of 
December, 1914. Two of its administrators are mem- 
bers of this section and have taken a large part in all 
its work, The cooperative society, Agricultural 
Assistance, which aims at buying food for livestock 
and all supplies indispensable to agriculture, was 
founded towards the end of February, and a delegate 
of the Boerenbond is on its administrative council, 

Until the Agricultural assistance should be able to 
miaintain agriculture with foodstuffs, manures and 
primary material of every kind, the Boerenbond itself 
undertook to fulfil this task and to reduce to the 
‘minimum the difficulties which the agricultural world 
had to meet. i 

The Boerenbond—or more accurately’ its counter 
for sale and purchase—bought in the first place, for 
the provinces.of Antwerp and Brabant, the food for 
livestock which the German civil administration 
granted, at the first distribution, to agriculture in 
these two provinces, and remitted the food to the 
agricultural sections. Had there been opportunity it 
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Polish women are taken as farm labourers in Germany. Our photograph shows ~> 
them at work in harvesting season. 


(Photo by Sj. Rathindranath Tagore.) 


would have been equally zealous to render this service 
to the other provinces. Soon afterwards it took over 
from the German civil administration a sufficiently 
important quantity of oileakes of which it afterwards 
made grants in accordance with the instructions of 
the national agricultural section.” 

The League has taken a leading part in reconstruc- 
tion work ; aiding the peasants with small loans, and 
advising them.as to methods of building. A: special 
feature of this! undertaking was the effort made to 
ensure the construction of more comfortable and 
more sanitary homes than the rural population has 
generally heretofore possessed. $ 

“A commission was nominated and it prepared in 
the two languages, French and Flemish, a small 
pamphlet, which was specially the work of Messrs. J. 
Giele, and G. Van den Abeele, and is called Construc- 
tion de Phabitation rurale et de ses dependatices 
(Construction of a Raral Dwelling and its Dependen- 
cies). This is a collection, as concise as possible, of 
explanations and practical advice on the choice and 
use of materials, dimensions, the distribution of space, 
airing and ventilation, the means of obtaining good 
drinking water, of guarding against damp, etc. The 
pamphlet is written very simply so as to be within 
the comprehension of all.” 

The problem of feeding the people was dealt with 
especially through a branch of the association known 
as the Farmwives’ League. Pamphlets were distri- 
buted, and numerous lectures given throughout the 
country on the economical use of foodstuffs. 

“One of the association’s most active branches has 
been indisputably the Central Credit Fund. The year 
1915 was one of the most important years it has had 
since its foundation. Not only „was the number of 
affiliated local funds increased by forty-four, but the 
savings deposits were more numerous than ever, and 
hundreds of new small loans were made to culti- 
vators in needy circumstances. Of 821 rural funds 
existing in’ Belgium at the end of 1915, 437 were 
affiliated to. the central fund. At this date the num- 
ber of the latter’s subscribed . shares was 8987, 
having increased by 420 since the preceding year. 
The capital in shares was thus brought up to 
8,987,000 francs, The funds circulated in the year 
amounted to 63,009,921 francs, thus considerably 
surpassing their ordinary level. Twenty-one new 
credit accounts were opened for affiliated funds, the 


total credit thus accorded being for 363,550 francs, 
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which brought the amount of the credit in force on 
December 31, 1915, to 4,904,450 francs. The total of 
the savings deposits was 22,723,841 francs, having 
increased by 6,202,311 francs since 1914 atid b 
6,613,469. since 1913, the last normal year, This 
considerable increase’ in the amount of sayings de- 
posits in the second year of the war is partly explain- 
ed by the fact that cultivatcrs have had partially to 
realize their invested capital.*” 

Another great agricultural country that 
was finally dragged into the horrible mess 
of the European struggle is the United 
States of America. The country was at 
peace and enormous wealth was flowing 
into her lap through war trade and com- 
merce. She has been for many years the 
reserve granary of the world ; nations in 
emergency look to her for food. Therefore, 
when she had to plunge into the arena of 
world-wide conflict, the problem of in- 
creasing farm-production became a war- 
necessity. The nation looked for guidance 
primarily to the federal Department of 
agriculture which made a strong appeal 
to the farmers of the country. The Govern- 
ment, press, schools and every public agen- 
cy in the United States are now engaged 
in campaigning for increased productivity 
of land. 

Thanks to the ingenious character of 
the national agricultural organisations,— 
within a short time the farmers of the 
nation generously responded to the ap- 
peals for increased food-production. 
“Without any kind of delay,” says Mr. 
Carl Vrooman, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, “on the very day that war 


* I take the above extracts and comments from 
the American Review of Reviews in which the report 


of the Secretary of the League has heen noted 
—author, 











German farmer at the plough. Notice the beautiful 
country road passing through the farm. 


(Photo by Sj. Rathindranath Tagore.) 


was declared, an army of 6,000,000 farm- 
‘ers was mobilized. Two weeks after Ame- 
rica’s declaration of war, the Department 
of Agriculture had organised the farming 
forces of the entire country for a concerted 
drive towards greater food-production.”’ 
-i Congress conceived and devised a pro- 
gram of legislation, the essential part of 
which has now been enacted into law. A 
vast sum of money has been appropriated 
to increase the efficiency of the Department 
of Agriculture. A brief summary of the 
Act referred to above may be interesting 
to the readers. 
_. An Agricultural Act providing for the 
national security and defence, by stimulat- 
ing agriculture and facilitating the distri- 
bution of agricultural products, was 


approved by Congress on 10th August,. 


1917. The Act authorises the Secretary of 
Agriculture, with the approval of the Pre- 
sident, to ascertain all facts relating to the 
supply, consumption, cost and prices, 
manufacture and distribution of all food- 
materials, fertilisers, seeds, agricultural 
implements and machinery, and requires 
that any person interrogated by the Sec- 
retary or by one of his agents, on any 
matter relating thereto, shall within 30 
days furnish to the best of his ability the 
information required, by producing all 
relevant books and documents in his pos- 
session, under penalty of a fine not exceed- 
ing $1,000 or one year’s imprisonment. 

~The Act further authorises the Secretary 
of Agriculture, in case of any special need 


for seeds suitable for the production of 


_ avoid any ‘preventab’ 


with persons to grow such seeds "Tecra 
farmers for 











ble í 
of work. Further, for the pur 
Act; anjil pe 1918, the following 

For the ee cee rol and “eradica- 
tion of the diseases and pests of live-stock, 
enlargement of live-stock production, and 
the conservation and utilisation of poul- 
try, dairy and other animal products, 
$885,000, (i.e. about twenty-seven lacs of 
Rupees). For procuring, storing and 
furnishing seeds, $2,500,000 (that is, more 
than seventy-five lacs). Saale 

For the prevention, control and eradica- 
tion of insects and plant diseases injurious 
to agriculture, and the conservation and 
utilisation of plant products, $441,000 
(that is, thirteen and half EYU o aii me 

-For increasing food-production and 
eliminating waste and promoting conser- 
vation of food by educational and demon- 
strational methods, through county, dis- 
trict, and urban agents and others, 
$4,348,000 (more than one crore and 
thirty lacs). EA, í Ne 

For gathering authoritative informa- 
tion in connection with the demand for, 
and the production, supply, distribution, 
and utilization of food, extending and en- 
larging the market news service, and pre- 
venting waste of food in storage; in tran- 
sit, or held for sale, advice concer ning the 
market movement or distribution of perish- 
able products, ete., $2,522,000 (that is 
about seventy-six lacs). 


For miscellaneous items, such as special 
work in crops estimating, aiding agencies 
in the various States in supplying farm 
labour ; enlarging the informational work 
of the Department of Agriculture, and 
printing and distributing emergency 
leaflets, posters, and other publications re- 
quiring quick issue Or large editions, 
$650,000 (that is about twenty lacs), 
The degree of success already attained by 
the farmers in their determined effort to 
bring about increase in the production of 
staple crops and liye-stock is beyond all 


Lat 
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expectations. The* yields in 1917 are as 
follows : 


“8,191,000,000 bushels of corn, 659,797,000 of 
wheat, 1,580,000,000 of oats, 201,659,000 of barley, 
56,000,000 of rye, 16,813,000 of buck wheat, 
33,256,000 of rice, 73,380,000 of kafir, 439,686,000 
of potatoes,84,727,000 of sweet potatoes, 15,957,000 
of cominercial beans, 42,606,000 of peaches, 
11,419,000 of pears, 177,733,000 of apples, and 
7,621,000, tons of sugar beets.” 


These figures, in some cases, are in ex- 
cess of the average crop, and there is every 
reason to believe that the United States 
Department ‘of Agriculture will succeed 
in doubling the present yield of staple 
crops. She is following the footsteps of 
Germany with regard to the use of Nitro- 
gen, and it has been calculated that if she 
apply Nitrogen upon the German scale to 
American Soil, (equivalent to about 
10,000,000 tons of Chilean Saltpetre year- 
ly) the value of the total crops would be 
increased to $1,000,000,000, that is, more 
than three hundred crores of R 
Factories are being established to ensure 
supply of Nitrogen. and potash for which 
America had to depend on Germany is now 
being manufactured in the country. In 
California, Searles Lake covering 25,000 
acres, according to official record, will 
yield ample supply of potash. In 1916 
the total output was 36,000 tons. 

While her manufacturing chemists are 
at work to investigate into the available 
sources of artificial manures without which 
intensive agriculture cannot be carried on, 
the Department of Agriculture is taking 
every precaution so that there may be no 
serious drain on the fertility of the soil 
through “high-pressure farming.” The 
farmers are encouraged to increase the 
number of live-stock and to practise strict 
economy in the care and use of farmyard 
manure, 

This is, then, the brief account of the 
_ organised efforts of thrée of the most pro- 
minent nations ot the world to increase 

roductivity of their soils. Are there no 
esson which the Government and the 
people of India may derive from this cam- 
paign. of increased food-production ? Or 
1s the yield of cereal crops of India destined 
to average eleven bushels only to the acre 
and not more? 

_ The lessons to be learnt from the present 
agitation among the foremost nations 
of the world for producing “more food” 
are many. The war has taught us that no 
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nation can afford to neglect her peasantry 
and indigenous agriculture. The secret of 
national strength lies in effective agricul- 
tural organisations. Ifa high standard ot 
intelligent cultivation is to be attained it 
is the foremost duty of the State to pursue 
a well-organised agricultural policy ; the 
State must educate the cultivator and offer 
him encouragement to utilize his know- 
ledge in actual practice; the state must 
protect him against the usurer and furnish 
him with organised credit. ' 

If England had pursued such a policy 
she would have had no anxiety to-day for 
her food supply. The resources of the 
Empire are vast and the agricultural con- 
dition of India leaves room for ample im- 
provement. No service is of greater im- 
portance to this country at present than 
the attempt to improve her agriculture. 
Rural life in India shows symptoms of 
decay and ruin, and before that evil as- 
sumes a gigantic form, let the Government 
and the people take steps to avert the im- 
pending danger, for, as an Irishman re- 
marked, the best way to prevent what has 
happened is to stop it beore it begins. 

NAGENDRANATH GANGULEE, 
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MR. D. G. PHALKE AND HIS ‘HINDUSTHAN CINEMA FILMS’ 
E Mga By S. B. ARTE, M.A. 


R. Phalke belongs to that small band, 

-of men in India (alas so very small !) 

- _ who dare leave the beaten track of 
rotting on a miserable pittance of a minor 
clerkship and strike out a line for them- 
selves by establishing new industries and 
venturing into the uncharted seas of 
commercial exploration. Instead of giving 
long lectures on how India should devélop 
her industries he has bared his arms and 





Mr. D. G. Phalke. 


set his shoulders to carve out his fortune 
from one of the latest industries—that of 
picture play production. However Phalke 
has not an easy time of it—nota bit: As 
the first cinema-film manufacturer in India 
he has to contend against great odds but 
he is not the least bit daunted by it. He 
has great faith in himself and on his power 
to make the world yield him his fortune 
out of penre play production. And it 
seems that his faith is justified by the 
results of his untiring activity up to now, 
He has produced over twenty first class 
plays which stand comparison with simi- 

r productions of Europe aud America 


and draw spontaneous bursts of admira- 
tion from cine-goers, Not a small feat this 
for any one who has to establish a pioneer 
industry in India with limited funds and: 
without the splendid appurtenances and 
accessories that modern up-to-date, built 
to order, palatial studios embody and 
which are at the disposal of American and 
European, picture-play producers. _ See 
what ‘The Bioscope,’ a journal devoted to 
the cinema trade exclusively, writes about 
two of his films in one of its issues: 

These two films, which are entitled respectively 
‘Bhasmasur-Mohini’ and ‘Savitri’, are both adapta- 
tions from well-known Indian legends, and each is 
characterised by the sue charm of conception, the 
naif natural humour ‘and: the poetical: imagination 
which mark.so strongly, most of the literature; of 
that wonderful country. The pictures are full of 
beauty and interest merely as stories, and the fact 
that they have been acted by native players amidst 
natural surroundings: lends the productions an 
additional and unique charm. In fact, as intimate 
and vivid studies of Indian life and thought, the 
films have no match.” (The Bioscope, Oct. 29th, 
1914). 

Such praise from a technical journal 
is praise indeed ! 

There are great possibilities for picture- 
play production trade in India and “Mr. 
Phalke hopes to develop it with: all’ his 
splendid faculties. The number of cinema 
theatres and their patrons is steadily 
increasing in India and up to now all the 
picture-plays come from the studios of 
Europe and America. These picture-plays 
though they are splendid and exciting deal 
with the home life, manners and customs . 
of aliens—ot races about whose every-day 
lite the Indian audience has very little 
information, and whom it~ classes 
under the nondescript name of ‘Sab-log.” 
Or they deal with intricate. plots of 
adventure and romance which it is very, 
difficult for the average illiterate Indian to 
follow on account of the explanations. of 
incidents being in English. Such cinema 
serials as ‘The Million Dollar Mystery,’ 
‘The Perils of Pauline’ or ‘The Clutching 
Hand’ cannot be fully understood 
by those not knowing Engilish. The 
scientific appliances made use of in the 
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- Craig Kennedy serials are beyond their 
comprehension. But if picture-plays are 
put before audiences in India composed of 

_ any class, literate or illiterate, which deal 

with life as lived by their fellow-brethren 

would there be a question which would 
apne more to their tastes? And in 

Idition if picture-plays are exhibited 
which incorporate the legendary lore 
of India, the story of Harishchandra, 


tizo = 












a E T ARAS i 3 
a _ Transformation ’scene in the photo-play of Savitri- 
` Satyavana : While the body of Sabitri is crying over 
the death of her husband, ber spirit follows Death 
= supplicating and begging to restore her 
PERO husband ‘to life. y 
of Mohbini-Bhasmasura, of Satyavana- 
Savitri, would there be a question whether 
these picture-plays would draw audiences 
in Tata whee these stories from ` the 
` Puranas are familiar to all and are recited 
throughout its length and breadth ? Such 
films are now being put on the screen in 
Bombay by Mr. Phalke and there is no 
uestion of their popularity. The Bombay 
theatres ate packed to the full whenever 
these fil ns form the chief item of their 
programmes. They always prove a mag- 
net to draw huge crowds to the theatre 
doors, tung MES niire 
Phalke’s first film ‘Harishchandra’ deals 
with the well-known beautiful story of the 
severe test to which Harishchandra was 
put by the sage Vishwamitra. 
_ This story of the film delineates very 
well the vindictive character of the sage 
Vishwamitra as given in the Puranas and 
the Vishvamitra of the film is always in 
bad graces with the Indian audience at 
his unmeaning persecution of the king. As 
the scenes are thrown on the sereen before 
the audience it is moved to anger against 
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Harischandra leaving his palace with his wife and‘ ” 
son at the behest of the sage Viswamitra. 
Vishvamitra. No greater praise for 
Phalke’s development of the plot could be 
given. He has of course depicted this 
character as portrayed in the Puranas: 
The Puranas mention the enmity between 
Vasistha and Vishwamitra and how the 
latter seized every opportunity to ruin 
Vasistha. Harishchandra was buta disciple 
of Vasistha. | AS Te 
That this story should be produced by 
an Indian and the theme should be so ably 
and fascinatingly handled is very remark: 
able. ‘The ‘Indu-Prakash’ wrote’ at. the 
time : ‘ t 
Mr, Phalke has Shown the true artist’s eye in the 
selection, of the scenes and the, getting up of the 


dramatic combination.” E Ss 
arge number of people thronged. the 
theatre every night when this film was 
first exhibited in April 1913 at the 
Bombay cinema theatres. This film achiev- 
ed instant popularity and ran for nearly 
two months—a record achieved by no 
other single film in Bombay, Wrote ‘The 
Briton,’ an Anglo-Indiau journal about 
this film : ee 

“The Alexandra had a bumpér house last night. 
1 doubt that this well-known theatre has ever had so 
many people between its walls since its opening as 
it had last evening...:.. Every night during the past 
week, four extra shows were given during the week in 


every case toa full house...... The three houses last 
night were packed to thé very doors.” ' 


The “Times of India” said : 


= 


“Already it has had an uncommonly long run to 
large and often crowded houses.” s 


And “The Bombay Chronicle” : 


“On Saturdays and Sundays bumper. houses wit- 
nessed the programme.” 
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This film has brought into Mr. Phalke 
more than Rs. 70,000 as revenue up to 
A and still more demands for the hire of 
this flm are pouring in from all parts of 


India which he is unable to meet all at 
once. Whenever his films have been exhibi- 
ted the receipts at the box-office have 
always averaged Rs. 800-900. His ‘Hindu- 
sthan Cinema Films’ have been exhibited 
at Colombo, Goa, Bhavnagar, Ahmeda- 
bad, Nagpur, Indore, Baroda, Gwalior, 


Amritsar, Jamkhindi, Poona, Oundh, 
Surat, Solapur and very many other 
Places. Several - film-hiring agencies 


are ready to pay from Rs. 12,000 to 
60,000, as rent per year for a single film 
of Phalke’s. In Bombay these films have 
been exhibited more than a thousand 
times. His new film, the‘Burning of Lanka’, 
is running at the “West-End Cinema” in 
Bombay and the public are loud in their 
appreciation. The story of the burning of 
Lanka by Hanuman is cleverly put on the 
screen and this film has entailed heavy 
expenses on Mr. Phalke in its production. 
In order to put this scene on the screen 
actual houses had to be erected to order 
and burnt and this alone cost a pretty 
sum. A whole staff of builders, masons, 
artists, were busy for several months car- 
rying Phalke’s behests into execution. The 
work of the man who played the roll of 
the Monkey-God Hanuman in this film is 





Hanuman passing through sky during his leap 
over the Sea. 


so realistic, that as he was performing his 
art in the scenes in a jungle at Nasik 
efore the camera, he had to be rescued 
from the attacks of several monkeys who 
infested the jungle and who took him for 
one of themselves.’ 
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This film, like Phalke’s previous filnis, 
has already become immensely populat ` 
with the cine-goers. The West End Cinema 
had to give seven demonstrations a day 
and still crowds were to be found clamour- 
ing for admittance. I hear it said that the 
management of the West-End Cinema 
must have cleared between 12,000 to 
15,000 during the week. In Poona eight 
demonstrations had to be given every 
night to full- houses but still the demand 
could. not be met, At last the next day 
Mr. Exhibitor screened the film at f 
past eight in the morning—a_ veritable 
matiné: programme indeed ! hag os 

Both the Bombay and the Poona éxhi- | 
bitors marked their appreciation of Phalke’s 
wonderful mastery of the difficult art of 
cinematography as shown in ‘Lanka 
Aflame’ by presenting him, with gold 
medals. ees tes 

Mr, Phalke shows the true artistic gift 
in the development of the stories he , 
abstracts from the Puranas. It requires 
more than the average imagination to 
ransack our Puranas for film-plots as the 
way he seizes the possibilities of the diffe- 
rent stories of the Puranas will show. The’ 
art of arranging a picture drama for the 
cinema is a difficult art and not many 
succeed init. The story of a picture drama 
humorous or dramatic must be very clear 
and easily followed. A simple line of pro- 
gressive action through a series of scenes 
must be maintained until the climax is 
reached, each scene having a definite con- 
nection with the story. The story must 
run connectedly from the first picture to 
the last so that the man watching is never 
puzzled for an instant by a meaningless 
action. Any one who has seen Phalke’s 
first film ‘Harischandra’ will know how 
remarkably well the story of the film holds 
together and what dramatic situations 
are putin. aa 

Mr. Phalke has had a remarkable career 
and that more than anything else explains 
his success as the first Indian picture-play 
producer, In 1886 he passed his examina- 
tion in drawing from the Kalabhavan at 
Baroda. Then he turned his attention to 
painting and as a scenic artist did some 
scenes for use in theatres. At this time he 
gathered inside knowledge about the 
actor’s profession, grasped the art of act- 
ing and learned stage-craft which he now 
turns to. such valuable account in the set- 
tings of his scenarios. From 1890 photo- 

F 
J 


. mechanical 


anything in the way of fine 


-sucċess, For his work in this line 


‘technical papers have spoken in 
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graphy attracted his attention 
and he soon became an expert 
photographer. But he soon 
wandered off to fresh fields and 
pastures new and mastered photo 
process, = half-tone, 
photo-litho, collotype, photo- 
gravure and the three-colour pro- 
cesses. With this equipment he 
started an art press in which 


printing, engraving and illus- 
tration in colours or in mono- 
chrome was executed. He con- 
ducted this business with great - 


he has received many medals 
and the London and New York 


warm terms of the work turned 
out by his press. Thus Mr.’ 
Phalke brings to bear on the 
cinema-filmindustry all the quali- 
fications and ripe experience requisite ina 
pioneer, obtained ina varied career. And 
thus he has been enabled to cope single- 
handed with the production of a picture- 
play from developing the negative to put- 
ting it on the market and issuing posters 
and booklets about it. 

_ There are great possibilities hidden in 
these picture-plays of the Puranas. Asa 
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The make-up of a Cinema Scene by the ‘“Hindusthan 
Cinema Films.” 


populariser the cinematograph is hard-to 
beat and thus through this instrument the 
beautiful legends of our Puranas may be 
scattered all over the world. These pic- 
ture-plays may serve to make the East 
known more widely in the West and thus 
help to bring about the rapprochement 
between the two. 
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‘Cities While you Wait. 


~ “Rome was not built in a day.” That is where the 


` 


k 


American new “emergency cities,” to house her 
National Army, have the advantage over the so- 
called “Imperial City.” They may not be quite so 
solid as anciént Rome, or so imposing architecturally, 
but they are probably more sanitary, and there were 
no public libraries or Y. M. C, A. huts in the older 
municipality. And the inhabitants with their modern 
implements of war could doubtless wipe the earth, 
on short notice, with the legions of Pompey or Cæsar. 
The rapid construction of these sixteen cities has been 
something to marvel at. It has meant not only 
building houses for. 35,000 to 45,000 men to live in, 
but the instalment of water-supply and sewerage 
systems, electric wiring and power, with governing 


Organization, police, and transportation. The 
solution was. found in standardization. Every 
stick and board, every type of building, every 


ventilator and window-sash was turned out to the 
same measurements. Add the enormous driving- 


power of modern engineering, working under con- 
tract, and the remarkable cooperation of the rail- 
roads, and forces were generated eqaal to surmount- 
ing all obstacles. 

Several of the camps were completed in sixty days, 
and all of them within three months from the 
beginning of operations. 

“From 5,000 to 10,000 workmen were employed in 
the creation of each of these emergency cities, and 
each cantonment contractor handled about 5,000 car- 
loads of-material. For each camp there were required 
on the average 25,000,000 feet of lumber, 1,700,000 
square feet of wall board, 37,000 window sashes, 
32,000 square feet of prepared roofing, 37,000 square: 
feet of wire screen, 6,500 solid board doors, and 
nearly 2,700 kegs of nails. For the water-supply 
85,000 feet of pipe, ranging in diameter from on: to 
twelve inches, had to be secured and laid, for’ the 
sewers over 100,000 feet of pipe of various sizes. 

“The water-supply and sewerage of each of these 
cantonments were carefully studied by well-known 
engineers, and every precaution has been taken to 
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Fi A city FOR 48,000 SOLDIERS—BUILT IN JUST EIGHT WEEKS. 


This typical national army cantonment at Camp Lewis, American Lake, Washington, 


secure a safe water-supply and to dispose of the 
sewage in such a way as to eliminate entirely all 
dangers or nuisance therefrom as would be the case 
be permanent city of the highest type. In most 
cases the water is obtained by wells driven especially 
for the purpose ; while vitrified pipe sewers are laid 
throughout the camps, and the sewage is treated by 
septic tanks, sprinkling filters, intermittent filters, or 
other of the most modern sewage-treatment methods, 
or else discharged at a distance from the camp into 
flowing streams where this is possible} without 
creating nuisance...,... 

“The camp-sites were chosen with a view to 
natural drainage, many of them having sandy or 
gravelly soil into which the rain-water will soak 
quickly, and this also will, of course, be ‘of great 
assistance in maintaining the men in good, healthy 
condition, With the reputation which American Army 
officers have already made for improving the sanitary 
conditions of camps and cities in Cuba and Panama, 
there isno room for doubt that the camps will be 
maintained in the most sanitary conditions possible, 
and there is every reason to believe that the men will 
really be maintained in a better physical condition 
than they would have been in their own homes. 

“The average number of buildings to a camp is 
1,200. They include, besides the barracks, kitchens, 
shower-bath, and sanitary units, hospital and ad- 
ministration offices, laundries, commissary stores, 
motion-picture theaters, etc. Every regiment has 
its assembly-hall, where writing material, books, 
and other reading matter are provided. Here also 
educational classes under competent instructors are 
conducted, and entertainments such as lectures and 
motion-pictures given. In the great division audit- 
orium, entertainment is offered on a larger scale. A 
number of the best-known theatrical managers in 
the country have arranged to add the soldier cities 
to their circuits and will present the type of plays 
best suited to such unusual audiences. Clean sport 
of all kinds will be fostered, the outdoor games being 
under the supervision of men prominent in athletic 
affairs. 4 ; 

“Roughly sfeaking, the main plan of each canton- 
ment is an immense U, with the commander-in-chief's 
headquarters at a central point whence he can survey 
the entire camp. . ..In the middle of the U is a 
parade-ground for close-order drilling, and in the 
immediate vicinity are rifle, machine-gun, and field- 
artillery ranges, with terrane for extended-order 
drilling, trenching, and the other modern aspects of 
warfare. 

“The regular Army type of barrack has bat one 
story, and that type was originally adopted for the 


consists of 1,400 buildings, and cost $5,000,000, >’ 


National Army cantonments, The necessity .of eco- 
nomy in space and cost, together with the increase 
in men to the company, occasioned a change. , The 
barracks -for all the larger units have two stories. 
A standard house for an infantry company is 120 
feet long byi 43 feet wide. -A large hall, which the 
men can use as a lounging-room, divides it in the 
middle of the ground floor. At one end is the , mess- 
hall with kitchen in an extension. At the other end 
are dormitories. The entire second: floor’ is taken . 
up with sleeping quarters. Every man has his own 
iron cot and locker. -Ample hot and cold-water baths 
are provided in outside lavatories. The barracks 
are electrically lighted, and in the cold months ‘will 
be heated by steam or stoves, depending on their 
location in the Northern or Southern States. Regi- 
mental hospitals are complete in themselves, but 
their work will bë supplemented by the great division 
hospitals, which have a capacity of at least one 
thousand cases. j 

` “The work involved in the construction of each 
cantoOnment was, of course, not confined to the area 
covered by it. In most cases new railroad spurs 
had to be built, heavy rails substituted for the 
lighter ones in use in existing tracks, sidings built 
in the vicinity, highways built or improved to 
provide for trucking, and every possible provision 
made for handling the enormous amounts of 
materials without loss of time. 

“It is worthy of note that the cantonments have 
in all instances been built on waste land, land that 
had not in any way been devoted to agriculture or 
the raising of crops. The cantonments have cost 
from $5,000,000 to $7,000,000 each, and not far 
from $100,000,000 altogether.” —The Literary 
Digest: 3 


Darkness—the New Anesthetic: | 


Remember, in the old days when mother had a 
headache, how she used to go into her room and pull 
down all the shades ? There was a scientific founda- 
tion for that action, according to Dr. William H. 
Bates of New York. Darkness, under certain condi- 
tions, may be a real anesthetic: a patient may, in 
other words, reduce the keenness of his pain by reso- 
lately “thinking Black.” k ; 

Let one who would seek relief by this method first 
of all close his eyes and press his palms over them, so 
to exclude all light. Then let him concentrate. his 
mind on the thought of darkness: he may before 
closing his eyes, if he cares to, gaze steadily at a black 
fountain pen or his black shoes—the thing is, to fix 
the thought of total blackness so firmly in the mind 
that it excludes all other thoughts, — 
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Dr. Bates bas applied this treatment in the relief of 
netiralgic pains : under the anesthesia induced by it, 
he has seen teeth extracted and minor surgical opèra- 
tions performed He believes that a wounded soldier 





lying in No Man’s 
Land could,’ by its 
use, shut out the 
horrors about him, 
and by concentrat- 
ingson the thought 
of blackness obtain 
some nervous let- 
down and some 
relief from pain, 

It costs nothing, 
and it’s worth try- 
ing, anyway. With 
your next hard 
headache, or your 
fit of nervous tired- 
ness, close your eyes, press your palms across them, 
and “remember black-” —Every Week. 





A Machine class in a Gary School. 
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A Class-room for boys in a Gary School. 
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Spoil-the Rod and Spare the Child. 


Even the committees“and boards of education are 
learning that education is more play than it is work. 


In the Gary schools 
boys and girls learn 
to want tolearn be- 
fore they get the 
chance to do it. The 
girls in the sewing 
classes don’t spend 
their days doing 
hems by the mile. 
They make dusting 
caps and hug-me- 
tights. and slip-ons 
that they can take 
home to their proud 
mothers and fathers, 
And when she has finished het stitching, our hero- 
ine can play squat tag in a back yard plenty large 
enough now ke cause under the new system the chil- 
dren use it in turns. : A 

Why not introduce -this convenience into some of- 
the large downtown offices? You can stand even 
arithmetic when you can wash it away after each 
class. As only one sixth of the children are outdoors 
at a time, the playgrounds are never congested. And 
when a boy flunks, he doesn't stay after school; he 
gives up his gymnasium or his auditorium work, and 
enters an extra class in the difficult subject. 

You used to begin school singing a robin song or 
reciting a memory gem, and end it with a half hour's 
tough cramming. Now, in the new Bronx Gary 
schools, you often start the day acting a scene from 
the French Revolution—which isn’t at all like learning 
some dates about it. And you end the day reading 
what you want in the library, The children may talk 
in all classes except the 3 Rs. f Bs 

The Gary system knows that the ordinary child is 
achattering bundle of twist and squirm and wriggle. 
He must not be too rigidly ‘suppressed. In the 
natural science classes the children bring their own 
animals to school—even Mary’s lamb would be wel- 
come. And when one boy sneaked into school one 
morning after playing hockey all the day before, the 
teacher didn’t stick him in the corner. She said: 
“We'll all do it to-morrow.” Next day the whole 
class rode out to a stream—and learned how tad- 
poles turn into frogs, 
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< A Class-room for girls in a Gary School, 


Bob wanted to- be a machinist 
—and he wasn’t going to waste his 
life over the third reader. But he 
consented. to try out one of the 
Gary schools in upper New York, 
entering the machine class. But 
he discovered that he could not 
be a machinist unless he learned 
about patterns, and so he entered 
the class in technical, drawing. 
Then he found he had to learn 
enough English to demonstrate~his , 
theories, By the time he is twenty- 
one he will have gone through 

~ enough courses to qualify him for 
the presidency, 

They print their ov n books in 
the Gary schools. One volume of 
verse, all written by the children 
was got together and put through 
their own presses. Some of the 
schools have their own weekly 
papers, too. The plan is not to 
teach trades directly, but to let 
each child try many trades until 
he finds the one for which he is 
especially adapted. Soon we shall 
hear papa say to little Willy: “lf 
you’re not a good boy to-day 
TIl keep you home from your 
Gary school.”—Every Week. 


A Bookshop for Boys and Girls. 


It was Rousseau who said: “Childhood has its 
own ways of thinking, séeing and feeling.” In syn- 
thesis, this is the slogan of the most successful experi- 
ments in education, and it is the underlying idea of 
the Bookshop for ‘Boys and Girls, opened by the 
Woman’s Industrial Union of Boston. A few years 
ago Miss Bertha E. Mahoney undertook for the 
Union a special study of children in connection with 





their presentation of juvenile plays. The result of 


~ a 
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“her study was the suggestion that 
a bookshop for the children be 
opened, inasmuch as -the oppor- 
tunity to read good books meant 
infinitely more. culturally to the 
child than the opportunity to see 
plays. ` : 

The response to Miss Mahoney’s 
suggestions was immediate, and in 
October, 1916, the shop was opened 
under her direction, on Boylston 
street, in a long, well-lighted room 

. overlooking the Public Gardens. 
The shop has the air of a com- 
fortable living-room. rather than 
that of a place where books are 
sóld. Sunshine streams in at the 
windows. Low bookcases, Ppeti: 
ally fitted tables and shelves, 
bright pictures, bits of tapestry, 
cheerful hangings and growing 
geraniums and ivies give it a home- 
like and inviting atmosphere. At 
“one end is asmall mahogany chest 
filled with Mother Goosestories and 
fairy tales for the ‘littlest folks” 
to examine at their leisure. On 
the mantel over the fire-place iş 
“Alice Heidi,” the Bookshop Doll, 
who presi des over juvenile councils. 


Å 





Printing Class in a Gary School, 


Miss Mahoney says in an article in the Publishers’ 
Weekly that the Bookshop exists not simply to sell 
good books to children, but to increase their Jove for 
books. The members of the Industrial Union believe 
that good books are so important as to be an essen- 
tial part of life. Also they wish to get the idea of 
bookshops for children before the public in order that 
like service may be rendered children in other com- 
munities. 

One aspect of the Bookshop in particular must not 
be overlooked, It serves as a kind of club for 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE CHILDREN’S BOOKSHOP 


(“Alice Heidi,” the bookshop doll. may be seen on the mantel over the fireplace.) 


growing boys and girls. They may wander about at 
will and read quietly at the long tables. They may 
exercise their own judgment in regard to books, 
compare, criticize, and get ideas of the range of vari- 
ous groups, A series of stofy hours with expert 
story-tellers is given for little children from time to 
time and is attended regularly by the same group of 
children. 

Art exhibitions are frequently held in the Book- 


shop. One of these exhibitions was of the work of . 


women sculptors whose work has a particular appeal 
to children, X 
‘What makes work in the Bookshop for Bcys and 
Girls so thrilling is that we feel we are working with 
something worth while, We take the greatest plea- 
surein helping those who are interested to find books 
written by persons of vision. This doesn’t mean 
“high-brow books” and it doesn’t mean exceptional 
children. We’ve found some very average children 
with unspoiled reading taste, who just naturally like 
history. One day when I was in the Children’s Room 
at the Boston Public Library, two boys came to the 
desk and one said, ‘‘Miss Jordan, have you a book 
on the ’rigination of man ?” These two boys had for 
several years been reading history almost entirely. 
And last summer they started. to write a history of 
the world for 2,000 years. One was writing the 
ancient, the other the modern part, and the latter 
hoped to bring it down to President Wilson’s admi- 
nistration and to get in something about the war. 
They “thought it would make a book of a thousand 
pages.” Along toward September the huge size of 
their task began to dawn upon them—well, their 


history has not yet gone to press.” Another pleasant 
feature of this story is that these boys were American 
boys~very average ones.’ 

—American Review of Reviews. 


Luminous Paint in War. 


Articles of various kinds, coated with a “luminous 
paint” made of radium and zine. sulfid, are being 
turned out in quantity by an English firm for use in 
the Army and Navy. Zinc sulfid has long been known 
for its ability to “store” light. Exposure to sunlight 
will eause it to glow feebly for some time in the 
dark. By'mingling with it an almost infinitesimal 
quantity of radium, the exciting: function of the 
sunlight is rendered unnecessary and the glow is 
rendered practically permanent. 

“Over 100,000 marching compasses are in daily 
use by the Allied armies, each fitted with a luminous 
radium dial readable at any time, even on the darkest 
night. Aeroplanes skim along through the night, 
the aviators guided by radium-bedialed compasses, 

“At sea, the doughty little ‘sub’ destroyers shoot 
hither and thither with never alight to be seen— 
the radium-lighted- compass-dial answers the 
question. The man using it can see the dial all the 
time, but you can not. 

“Fig. 1 illustrates a clever use for ‘Iuminous-paint’ 
collars. These linen tabs present a lttminous surface 
of ten square inches, and are for attachment to 
the back of the tunic, so that when the first line 
of men go over the top, they will not be mistaken 
for ettemies in the dark by the second line of men who 
follow. 





“LUMINOUS 
TAPE” 





Radium paint in use at the Front. 


“The illustration, Fig. 2, shows a most useful 
beacon provided with a spike to be driven in the 
ground. They are also made in the shape of large 
buttons, the luminous painted/top being covered 
with transparent celluloid, and surmounted on a 
small steel spike % inch long, which, by pushing, 
enters into at'y woodwork, and when affixt to the 
top of short stakes driven into the ground and placed 
ten yards apart, afford a guide to relief-parties going 
and returning in the dark. One hundred of these, ten 
yards apart, will serve 1,000 yards, the stakes being 
placed in the day on chosen fairly level ground. 

“One of the most useful articles for dark-night 
operations is ‘luminous tape.’ This tape, if placed 
on the ground and secured by stakés, metal rods, or 
stones, is prevented from being shifted by the wind. 
The ‘tape-layer’ places the tape in position during the 
day, choosing a safe path across the country, and 
diverting from the straight path according to the 
condition of the ground. The path should be wide 


enough for men tö 
march four abreast 
up one side of the 
tape and returning 
the other side, say, 
in all, about twelve 
feet wide. Where 
this is not possible 
the tapelayer 
makes a break in 
the tape every few 
yards, and starts 
again continuously 
when the path is 
wider, Any obstacle 
in the way, such as 
a tree or post, 
could havea small 
length of tape tied 
around it (see Fig. 
3 


Jå 

“Should a ditch 
come across the 
path he would lay 
short pieces of the 
tape at right angles 
on either side of 
the ditch. In case 
of the ditch being 
over four feet deep, 
the man_ should 
have a luminous 
beacon with him 
and write on it the 
depth of the ditch, 
also” the width, . 
with a special pen- 
cil, and place it by 
the tape, when near 
the ditch. 

“It is readily 
possible to form 
large letters out of? 
this tape by nail- 
ing it up with zine: 
nails, Such signs 
as ‘Fireman,’ ‘Doe 
tor,’ etc., also di- 
rection arrows 


LUMINOUS SIGNALS HI| 


prove extremely 
serviceable, See 
Fig. 3. 


“The luminous 
for the work of’ the 


also very useful i 
by day-light choos- 


medical corps—tk® tape-layer y 
ing fairly level ground to guide the stretcher- 
bearers—thus saving their labor in the dark, 
with less jolting to the wounded. Moreover, lamps 
afford a mark for the enemy—whereas the tape can 
only be seen by those immediately over it—enabling 
work to be done silently in the dark, the darker the 
better. , ; i 

“Signaling in the front-line trenches at night is 
always a precarious undertaking. Luminous paint 
beacons have been used very successfully for signaling 
silently by night. They are specially useful in tren- 
ches which are in close proximity to the enemy, saving 
the need of whispering the words_of command, which 
causes a hushing sound, when complete silence is 
required for listening to the enemies’ movements. 
These luminous beacons will carry a message a dis- 
tance of twenty yards or sixty feet, sufficient for all 
average requirements. The signaling can be either 


tape is 
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done with the Morse code or by describing large 
> capital letters of the alphabet the reverse way, and 
by the hand waving them in the air. The Royal 


Engineers of the English Army are said to have been 
the first to use these novel, yet wonderful, signaling 
devices.” —The Literary Digest. 
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HINDU ACHIEVEMENT IN EXACT SCIENC 


~ By BENOY KUMAR SARKAR, N.A. - : 


_, HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE. 


| NVESTIGATIONS in radio-activity since 

1896 have effected a marvellous revo- 

- ‘Jution in our knowledge of Energy. The 

ultimate atoms of matter are now believed, 

‘to possess “‘sufficient potential energy to 

supply the uttermost ambitions of the 
race for cosmical epochs of time.’’- 

- Speaking of the new discoveries in con- 

nection with radio-activity, Professor 

Soddy remarks in his“ Matter and Energy”: 

“It is possible to look forward to a time, which 
may await-the world when this grimy age of fuel 
willseem as truly a beginning of the mastery of 
energy as the rude stone age of palaeolithic man now 
appears as the beginning of the mastery of matter.” 

This optimism seems almost to ‘otit- 
-Bacon Bacon's prophecy in the “Novum 
Organum” (1621) relating to the wonder-’ 
ful achievements he expected froma ‘new 
birth of science.” It was, he declared, 
inevitable “if any one of ripe age, unim- 
paired senses, and well-purged mind, 
apply himself anew to experience and- 
particulars.” . 

Becquerel’s ‘discovery ..of radio-active 
substances: is thus a little under three 
hundred years from Bacon’s first advocacy 
of experimental and inductive methods. 
The long and barren period between the- 
scientific activity of ancient Greece and 
that of:, modern Europe, described by 
Whewell as the “stationary period of 
science’ was drawing to a close in Bacon’s 
time. The age was, however, yet “dark” 
enough to be condemned by him in the 
following words: $ 
“The lectures and exercises there (at the universities) 
are so ordered that to think or speculate on anything 
out of the.common way can hardly occur to any 
man. * * * * hus it happens that human knowledge, 
as we have it, is a mere medley and ill-digested mass, 
made up of much credulity and much accident, and 
also of childish notions which we at first imbibed.” 

Positive science is but-three hundred 

` years old. It is necessary to remember 


this picture of the intellectual condition of 
Europe at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century in every historical survey of. the 
“exact” sciences (whether deductive- 
mathematical or inductive-physical), as 
well asin evéry comparative estimate of 
the credit for their growth and develop- 
ment due to the different nations of the 
world. - 

Hindu investigations in exact science, 
as briefly summarized here, come down to 
about 1200 A. D. Strictly speaking,- they 
cover the period from the “Atharva Veda” 
(c 800 E. C.), one of the Hindu Scriptures, 
to Bhaskaracharya (¢c1150), the mathe- 
maticiar ; or rather to the middle of the 
fourteenth century, represented by Madha- 
vacharya, the compiler cf ‘The Sixtcen 
Systems of' Philosophy” (1331), Gunaratna / 
(1850),-the logician, ‘‘Rasa-ratnasamu- 
chchaya,’”’ ther work on chemistry, and 
Madanajzala, the author of materia medica 
(1874) named after himself. 

We are living today in the midst of the 
discoveries and inventions of the last few 
‘years of the twentieth century, e.g., those 
describec. in Cressy’s volume. To moderns, 
therefore, the whole Hindu science exhi- 
bited_here belongs to what may be truly 
called the pre-scientific epech of the history 
of science. Its’ worth should, however, 
be estimated in the light of the parallel 

-developments among their contemporaries, 


the Greeks, the Chinese, the Graeco- 
„Romans, the Saracens, and mediaeval 
Europeaas. 


Whewell, according to whom the scien- 
tific inquiries of the ancients and medi- 
aevals “led to no truths of real or perma- 
nent value,” passes the following summary 
and sweeping judgment on all these 
nations : 

“Almost the whole career of the Greek schools of 
philosophy, of the schoolmen of Europe in the Middle 
Ages, of the Arabian and Indian philosophers, shows 
that we may have extreme ingenuity and subtlety, 
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invention and connexion, demonstration and method ; 
and yet out of these no physical science may be 
developed. We may obtain by such means logic and 
metaphysics, even geometry“ asd algebra; but out 
of such materials we shail never form optics and 
mechanics, chemistry and physiology.” 

Further, . ` ‘ ; 

“The whole mass of Greek philosophy shrinks into 
an. almost imperceptible compass, when viewed with 
reference to the progress of physical knowledge.” 
*#* “The sequel of the ambitious hopes, the vast 
schemes, the confident undertakings of the philoso- 
phers of ancient Greece was an entire failure in the 
physical knowledge.” (History of- the Inductiye 
Science). 7 - 

While accepting for general guidance 
the above estimate of Whewell regarding 
the ancients and mediaevals, the student 
of Comparative Culture would find the 
following noteworthy points in a sutvey 
of world’s positive sciences from the 
Hindu angle : ; ' 

1. The “pure” mathematics of the 
Hindus was on the whole, not only in 
advance of that of the Greeks, but antici- 


pated in some remarkable instances the, 


European discoveries of the- sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. 
That mathematics is the basis, of the 
mathematical science known to modern 
mankind. 

2. Like the other races, the Hindus 
also may be taken to have failed to make 
any epoch-making discoveries of tunda- 
mental “laws’’—planetary, inorganic, or 
organic, if judged by the generalizations 
of today. But some of their investigations 
were solid achievements in - positive know- 
ledge, e.g., in materia medica, therapeutics, 
anatomy, embryology, metallurgy, chemis- 


try, physics and descriptive zoology. And. 


in these also, generally speaking, Hindu 
inytuiries were not less, if not more defi- 
nite, exact and fruitful than the Greek 
and medieval European. . . i 
- 8. Hindu investigations helped forward 
the scientific development of mankind 
through China (and Japan) onthe east and 
the Saracens on the west of India, and 
this both in theoretical inquiries and indus- 
trial arts. 

' 4, Since the publication of. Gibbon’s 
“monumental history, the historians, of 
fhe sciences have given credit to :the 


Saracens for their services in the develop-- 


ment of European thought. Much of this 
credit, however, is really due to the 
Hindus. Saracen mathematics, chemistry, 
and medicine were mostly direct- borrow- 
ings from Hindu masters. The Greek 
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factor in Saracen culture is known to every 


modern scholar ; the Hindu factor remains ’ 


‘yet to be generally recognized. That 
recognition would at once establish India’s 
contributions to Europe. 

5.` Every attempton the part of modern 
scholars to trace the Hellenic or Hellenistic 


sources of Hindu learning has been practi-. 


cally a failure. The trend of recent scholar- 
ship is rather to detect the Hindu sources 
of Greek science. 

6.- But, like every other race, the Hindus 
also got their art of writing from the 
Phoenicians. Besides, the Hindus may 
have derived some inspiration from Greece 


in astronomy as admitted by their own- 


scientists, 


by Varahamihira (587 
A.D.) 


indebtedness to foreign 


eg., 
India’s 


peoples for the main body of her culture is- 


practically nil. _ 3 
7. The Hindu intellect has thus in- 

. dependently appreciated” the dignity of 
objective facts, devised the methods of 


the machinery of logical analysis and truth 
investigation, attacked the 
, universe as a system of secrets to be 
unravelled, and wrung out of Nature the 
knowledge which constitutes the founda. 
tion of science. . 

8. The claims of the Hindus to be 
regarded as pioneers of science and contri- 
butors to exact, positive, and material 
culture rest, therefore, in all respects, on the 
same footing as those of the Greeks, in 
quality, quantity and variety. An absolute 
superiority cannot be claimed for either, 


nor can any fundamental difference in, 


mental outlook or angle of* vision be 
demonstrated between the two races. 

It has been remarked above that the age 
of experimental and inductive science js 
about three hundred years. It isthis period 
that hasestablished the cultural superiority 
of the Occident over the Orient. But this 
epoch of “superiority” need be analyzed a 
little more closely, ` 

Neither the laws of motion and gravita- 
tion (of the latter half of the seventeenth 
century), nor the birth of the sciences of 
modern chemistry and electricity during the 
latter half of the eighteenth, could or did 
produce the superiority in any significant 
sense. There was hardly any difference 
between Europe and Asia at the time of the 
French Revolution (1789). The real and 
only cause of the parting of ways between 


the East and the West, nay, between the 


external. 


> 


observation and experiment, elaborated : 


“ve 





’ Mathematics” : 
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madiaeval and the modern, was the dis- 
covery of.steam, or rather its application 
to production and transportation. The 
steam engine effected an industrial revolu- 
tion during the first three decades of the 


nineteenth century. It is this revolution. 


which has ushered in the “modernism” of 
the modern world in social institutions, 
science, and philosophy, as well as.brought 
about the supremacy of Eur-America over 
Asia. i 

The year 1815 may be conveniently 
taken to be the year 1 ofthis modernism, 
as with the fall of Napoleon it marks also 
the beginning of a new era in world-politics, 
practically the era in which we still live. 


The difference between the Hindu and the. 
Eur-American, or between the East and the. 


West, is a real difference to-day. But it is 
not a difference in mentality, or ideals or 
so-called race-genius. It is a difference of 
one century, the ‘wonderful century” ina 
more comprehensive sense than Wallace 
means by it. i 


I. -ARITHMETIC, 


A general idea of the achievements of the 
Hindu brain may þe had from the tollowing 
remarks’ of Cajori in his “History of 


“It is remarkable to what extent Indian mathema- 
tics enters into the science of our time. Both the form 
and the spirit of the arithmetic and algebra of modern 
times are essentially Indian and not Grecian. Think 
of that most perfect of mathematical symbolisms, the 
Hindu notation, think of the Indian arithmetical 


operations nearly as perfect as our own, think of their- 


elegant algebraic methods, and then judge whether 
the Brahmins on the ‘banks of the Ganges are not 
entitled to some credit. 
- most brilliant of the Hindu discoveries in indetermi- 


nate analysis reached Europe too late to exert the * 


influence they would have exerted, had they come two 
or three centuries earlier.” 
-The Hindfis were the greatest calculators 
of antiquity: They could raise the numbers 
to various. powers. The extraction of 
square or cube root was a child’s play to 
them. As De Morgan admits, “Hindu 
arithmetic is greatly superior to any which 
the Greeks had......Indian arithmetic is that 
which we now use.” 
` ‘Phe two foundations of arithmetic were 
discovered by the Hindus : (1Y the symbols 
of numbers, or numerals as they are called, 
and (2) the decimal system of notation. 
Numerals have been in use in India since 
at least the third century B.C. They were 
employed_in the Minor Rock Edicts of 
-Asoka the Great (B.C. 256), In modern 


sesers 


= 
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Unfortunately some of the. 
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times the numerals are wrongly known as 
“Arabic”, because the European nations 
got them from their Saracen (Arab) 
teachers. ‘ ' 
The deeimal system was known’ to 
Aryabhata (476 A.D.) and Brahmagupta 
(A. D.. 598-660) and fully described by 
‘Bhaskaracharyya (1114). In ‘“Vyasa- 
bhasya”’, also, the system is referred to. 
` The transformation ot substance in chemi- 
ca} fusionthrough the “unequal distribu- 
tion of forces’ is illustrated by the 
author by a mathematical analogy: 
“Even as the same figure ‘1’ stands for 
a hundred in the ‘place of hundred, for 
ten in the place of zten, and fora unit in 
the place of unit.” Brajendranath Seal 
thinks that the ‘Vyasa-bhasya” can- 
not have been composed later than the 
sixth century A.D. The decimal system 
was therefore known to the Hindus ‘‘cen- 
turies before its appearance in the writings 
of Arabs or Graeco-Syrian intermediaries.” 
The Saracens learnt from the Hindus 
both the system of numeratiòn and the 
method oi computation. Even in the time 
of Caliph Walid (705-15) the Saracens had 
to depend on alphabetical symbols. They 
had no figures for numbers yet. A Hindu 
scientific mission reached Mansur’s court 
from Sindh in 773. This introduced the 
Mosleris to Hindu astronomical tables. 
The Saracen astronomical work thus com. 
‘piled was abridged by Musa, the Librarian 
of Caliph Mamun (813-33). “And he 
studied and communicated to his country- 
men the Indian compendious method of 
- computation, i.e., their arithmetic, and 
their analytic caleulus.” (Colebrooke). 
This was the first introduction of the 
decimal system among the Saracens (830), 


. . They have ever since acknowledged their. 


debt to the Hindus. Alberuni (1033) 
wrote: “The numeral signs which we use 
are derived from the finest forms of the 
Hindu sigas.” ; 

It was probably in the twelfth century 
that the Europeans learnt Hindu science 
trom their Saracen masters. Leonardo of 
Pisa, an Italian merchant, was educated 
in Barbary, and thus became acquainted 
with the so-called Arabic numerals and 
Musa’s work on algebra based on the 
Sanskrit. In 1202 was-published his ‘Liber 
Abaci’’.* This:‘was the beginning of modern . 
arithmetic: -in Europe. The pioneering 
work may have been done by Gerbert, the 
Frenchman, who learnt the Hindu system 


~ 
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frcm the Mohammedan teachers at Cor- 
dova in Spain (c 970-80). (T. Thomson}. 
Masa, the first distinguished Moslem ma- 
th2matician, was the connecting link bet-- 
ween the algebra and arithmetic of the 
Hindus and mediaeval European mathe- 
matics, ' eh: 

_At the commencement of the Christian 
era, the Chinese “adopted the decimal 
system of notation introduced by the Bud- 
dkists, and changed their ancient custom 


of writing figures from top to bottom-for ` 


the Indian custom of from left to right” 
(“Chinese Sociology” compiled by Werner, 
wo reprodices this extract from William- 
san’s Journeys in N. China). 


II. ALGEBRA. 


Algebra is a Hindu science inspite of the 
A-abie name. Cajori suspects that Dio- 
phantus (A.D. 360), the first Greek algeb- 
reist got the first glimpses of algebraic 
knowledge ‘from India. According: to’ 
Heath, the Europeans were anticipated by 
tke Hindus in the symbolic form of algebra. 
Azcording to De Morgan, the work of 
Diophantus is hardly algebraic in the sense 
in which that term can be' applied to the 
science of India. According to Hankel, 
the Hindus are the real inventors of 
algebra if we define algebra “as the appli- 
cation of arithmetical operations to both 
rational and irrational numbers or magni- 
tudes.” 

The mathematician who systematized 
tae earlier algebraic knowledge of the 
Eindus and thus. became the founder ofa 


~ 


new science is Aryabhata, born A.D.-476 ° 


at Pataliputra, on the Ganges in Eastern 
India. He was thus over a century later 
than Diophantus ; but Smith proves that 
neither in methods nor in achievements 
could the Greek be the inspirer of the 
Hindu. a . - 

The points in which the Hindu algebra 
appears particularly distinguished from the 
Greek are this enumerated by Colebrooke: 

1. A better and more comprehensive 
algorithm. ` be at 

2. The management of equations in- 
volving more than one unknown term. 
(This adds to the two classes noticed by 
the Saracens, viz., simple and compound). 

3. The resolution of equations of a 
higher order, in which if they achieved 
little, they had at least “the merit of the 
attempt”, and anticipated a modern. dis-- 
covery in the solution of hiquadratics. 
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4. General méthods for the solution of 
indeterminate problems of. 1st. and. 2nd 
degrees, in which they went “far beyond 
Diophantus” and anticipated discoveries 
of modern algebraists. ane 

5. Application of algebra to astrono- 
mical investigation-and geometrical ‘de.- 
monstration, in which also they hit upon’ 
some methods which have been “re-invent. . 
ed in later times:” : 
. Tt was thus not a “primitive” algebra 
that the Hindus developed. The achieve- 
ments of Indian algebra from fifth to 
twelfth century A.D: have in some cases” 
anticipated the discoveries of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries in Europe, 


> 


- Modern algebraists have thus: only re. 


discovered the already known truths, ° >.< 

The Hindu algebra of this period was’ 
the principal feeder of. Saracen algebra 
through Yakub and Musa, and indirectly” 


“influenced to a certain extent, mediaeval 


European mathematics. . It may Have fos- 
tered the development of mathematics in. 
China also, and through that, of Japan. 
According to Williams, the Hindu processes 
in algebra were knowr to the mathema. 
ticians of-the Chinese Empire, “and are. 
still studied in the Middle Kingdom,’” 
though all intellectual intercourse between. 


. the two countries has long ceased. 


The progress of Hindu algebra (mainly 
in Southern India) after Bhaskara (twelfth 
century) was, as Seal suggests, parallel to' 
the developments in China and. Japan.. 
But that is a subject that awaits further 
research. « eat : i 

The „Hindu discoveries in algebra may’ 
be thus summarized from the recent ‘inves.’ 
tigations of Nalinbehari Mitra : . 

1. The idea of. an absolutely negative 
quantity. cone 

2. The first exposition of the complete 
solution of the quadratic equation (Brah. 
magupta 598-660 A.D.). 

3. Rules for finding permutations, and 
combinations (Bhaskara, born 1114), 
These were unknown to the Greeks. . 

_ 4. . Indeterminate equations: ‘The 
glory of having invented general methods 
in this most subtle branch of mathematics 
belongs to the Indians.” (Cajori). 

5. Indeterminate equations’ of the 
second degree. ee S 

In the light of Comparative Chronology 
these discoveries are remarkable evidences 
of the fecundity of the Hindu brain in 
“exact” science, The three great anticipa- - 


T 


i 


t `~ 
tions of molern algebra are enumerated 
and appreciated by Colebrooke in the 
following terms : 

I. The demonstration of the noted 
proposition of Pythagoras concerning the 
square of the base of a rectangular 
triangle, equal to thé squares of the two 
legs containing a right angle. The de- 
monstration is given in two ways in Blias- 
kara’s algebra (twelfth century). The 
first of them isthe same which is delivered 
by Wallis (1616-1708) in’ his treatise on 
angular sections, and as far as appears; 
then given for the first time. 

2. The general solution of indeter- 
minate problems of the first degree. It 
was first given among moderns by Bachet 
de Meziriac in 1624. 7 i 

8.’ Solution of indeterminate problems 
of the 2nd degree,.......... a discovery which 
among the moderns was reserved for 
Euler (1707-83). To him among the 
moderns we owe the remark : “Which the 
Hindus had made more than a thousand 
years ago, that the problem was requisite 
to find all the possible solutions of equa- 
tions of this sort.” i 

Bhaskara invented the art of placing 

~.the numerator over the denominator in a 
fraction. He invented also the y (the 
radical sign). +- This was not known in 


Europe before Chuquet and Rudolffin the 


| sixteenth century. . 
Bhaskara also proved the following :—. 
tomy; 0 =0;, y0o=0 ; tt0= x. 


ILII. GEOMETRY. `, 


The earliest geometry of the Hindus is 

_. tobe found in the “Sulvasutras” of Bau- 
dhayana and Apastamba. In these 
treatises, which form parts of the most 


ancient Vedic literature, we get the applica- . 


tion of mathematical knowledge to the 
'  exigences of religious life, sacrifices, rituals, 
construction of altars, ete. 

At this stage Hindu geometry was 
quite independent of Greek influence. The 
following are some of the problems, 
which, according to Mitra, were solved by 
the mathematicians of the Vedie cycle: 

1. The so-called Pythagorean theorem: 
the square on the hypotenuse of a right- 
angled triangle is equal -to the sum of the 
squares on the other two sides. i 

2. Construction of squares equal to the 
sum or difference of two squares; ` ` ’ 

3. Conversion of oblongs into squares, 
and vice versa. 
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4. Drawing of a perpendicular to a 
givca straight line at a given point of it. 

5. Construction of lengths equal to 
quadratic surds :’the approximate vale 
of y2. 

6. Circling of squares. 

7. Squaring of circles,—“that rock 
upon which so many reputations ha~e 
been destroyed” both in the East and tae 
West. The earliest Hindus got 7=3.C04 4, 

8: Coristruction of successive larger 


squares from smaller ones by addition. 


9. Determination of the area of a 
trapezium, of an isosceles trapezium at 
any rate, when the lengths of its paralk] 
sides and distance between them are 
known. : 

The joldest geometrical efforts of the 
Hindus weré not entirely empiric. The- 
doubtless “reasoned ont all or most ct 
their discoveries” (Cajori). These coula 
not have been inspired by the Greeks 
(Heath). 

We find Aryabhata (476 A.D.) solving 
the following among other problemas, viz.. 
the determination ot— 

1. -Area of a triangle, ' 

2. Area ofa circle, 

3. Area ofa trapezium, 

4. The distance of the point of inter- 
section of the diagonals of a trapezium 
from either of the parallel sides, 

5. The length of the radius of a circle. 

Aryabhata gave also the accurate value 
of 7 (= $3394), and the area of the circle as 
mr?, The Saracens learnt this from the 
Hindus. Probably Yakub (eighth century) 
was the first to get it when the astronomi- 
cal tables were imported to Bagdad from 
India. The/correct value of + was not 
knowa in Europe before Purbach (1423-61), 

At this stage also Hindu geometricians 
were not indebted to the Greeks. Their 
independence is thus argued by Mitra: 

“Enelid and his school never meddied 
with logistics which ‘was practically 
abandoned as hopeless after the time of 
Apollonics, while the Indian mathe- 
matician’s turn of mind was nothing ifit 
was not directed to practical’ computa- 
tions. The fact that the Indians took the 
chord of a small circular arc aş equivalent 
in length to the arc—a step which no sane 
Greek mathematician with a free con- 
science would have even dreamt of taking— 
ought to settle once for all the questien 
of the dependence of Indian geometry or 
Greek geometry.” 


. 
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made by Brahmagupta (598-660), viz., 
those relating to ' 

L 
triangles with rational sides. 

‘2. Various properties: of right-angled 
triangles. f n7 
' 3. The area ofa cyclic quadrilateral. 

4, Properties of isosceles trapezium. ` 
5. Properties of cyclic quadrilateral. 
6, Properties of circles ; Brahmagupta 


gave the rules (1) for finding the diameter ' 


of a circle when the, height and chord ofa 
segment of it are given, and (2) for find- 


` ing the area of a segment of a circle. The 


first rule in the form'given by the Hindu 
was not known in Greece. Musa (830) 
learnt both. these rules, from Brahma- 
gupta’s works. . at aed 

7. Volume ‘of a cone as one-third the 
volume of the cylinder., ' 
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Fresh contributions to geometry were versed sines. The term “sine” is an Arabic 


corruption from Sanskrit “Shinjini,” 
The use of sines was unknown to the 


) 
The construction of right-angled Greeks. They calculated by the help of the 


chords., . ie i 

The Hindu table of sines exhibits them 
to every twenty-fourth part of the. quad- 
rant, the table of versed sines does the 
‘same. Ineach, the, sine or versed sine is 
expressed in minutes of the circumference, 
neglecting fractions. ae 

The: rule for the computation: of the 


sines indicates a method of computing a . 


“table by means of their second differ- 
ences, —a considerable refinement in cal- 
culation, -and first practised by the Eng- 


lish mathematician Briggs (1556-1631).” .. 


(Wallace). m fia ve 

The astronomical tables of the Hindus 
prove that they were acquainted with the 
principal theorems of. spherical trigono- 


8. Volume of a pyramid as one-third metry. 


the volume of the prism. eee 

9., Volume vfa cavity of uniform bore 
(prismatic or cylindrical}. , ; 

Bhaskara (1114) summarized and me- 
thodized the results of all previous investi- 
gators, e.g., Lata, Aryabhata, Lalla (499), 
Varahamihira (505), Brahmagupta, Shri- 
Chara (853), Mahavira (850), Aryabhata 
the Younger (970), and Utpala (970). 

Bhaskara, took care to explain that 
though Aryabhata and others knew the 


exact value of 7, yet some later mathema- 


ticians took approximate values only for 
convenience of calculation. “It is not that 
they did not know.” Thus Brahmagupta 
took r=3 roughly (or, v10 closely)’ “for 
lessening the labour of calculation.” 

` Among Bhaskara’s original coftribu-, 
tions may be mentioned the fact that he 
gave two proofs of the so-called Pythago- 
rean theorem. One of them was “unknown 


in Europe till Wallis (1616-1703). re- 


discovered, it” (Cajori). 


It must be admitted that though Hindu 
geometricians achieved the same results as 
the, Greek, they did not èattain the excel- 
lence of Euclid (c 306-283 B. C.) in. method 
and system, g oe 
IV.+-TRIGONOMETRY. ! 
| Hindu fone was in advance of 

certain particulars. The 
trigono- 


the Greek i 
Hindus anticipated also modern 
metry in a few points. 


-t V.—CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY. 


-' Vachaspati (850 A. D.), the Doctor of 
Nyaya (logic), anticipated in a rudimen- 
tary way the foundations of co-ordinate, 
(solid) -geometry. eight centuries before 
Descartes (1596-1650). . ; 
Vachaspati’s claims are thus presented 
by Seal: — Coe 
“To: conceive position in space, Vachaspati takes 
three axes, one proceeding from the point of sunrise 
in the horizou to that -of sunset, on any particular 
day (roughly speaking, from the east to the west); 
asecond bisecting this line at right angles on the 
horizontal plane (roughly speaking, from the north 
to the south); and the third proceeding from the 
point of their section up to the meridian position of 


_ the sun on that day (roughly speaking, up and down). 


1 


The position of any point in space, relatively to an- 
other point,may now be given by measuring distances 
along these, three directions, ie, by arranging ina 


numerical series the intervening points of contact, - 
the lesser distance being that which comes earlier in° 


this series, and-the greater which comes later. The. 
position of any single atom in space with reference, 
to another may be indicated in this way with refer- 
ence to the three axes. Patten 

But this gives only a geometrical analysis of the 


conception of three-dimensioned space, though it. 
must be admitted in all fairness that by dint of, 


clear thinking it anticipates in a rudimentary manner 
the foundations of solid (co-ordinate) geometry. 


' VI. —DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. _ 
Bhaskaracharyya (1114) anticipated 
Newton (1642-4727) by five hundred years 
(1) on the discovery 


Differential Calculus, and (2) in its appli- 


- The mathematicians of India devised (1) ` cation to astronomical problems and com- 


the’ table’ of sines, 'and (2) the table.of pdtatiods.- 


4 
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of the principle of 
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According to Spottiswoode, the formula 
established by Bhaskara and “the method: 
of establishing-it bear a strong analogy to 
the .corresponding process in modern 
mathematical astronomy,” viz., the deter- 
mination’ of the differential of the planet’s 
magnitude, 


. According to Bapudeva Shastri, Bhas-.. 
kara’s conception of instantaneous motion” 


and the method ofjdetermining it indicate 
that he was acquainted with the principle 
of Differential Calculus. 
According to Seal, Bhaskara’s claim is 
indeed far stronger than Archimedes’ to 
the conception of a rudimentary process óf 
integration. 
Bhaskara’s 
Seal : : 
“Bhaskara, in computing the, instantaneous mo- 
tion of a planet compares its successive positions, and 
regards its motion as ‘constant during the interval. 
(which of course cannot be greater than a Truti of 
time, ie, 1-3375th part of a, second, though it may 
be infinitely less).”’ Ki a oe 
_ This process is not, only “Analogous to 
-but virtually identical: with” that of the 
‘Differential Calculus.” © As Spottiswoode 
remarks, mathematicians in Europe will: 
be surprised to héar of the existence of such 
_ a process in the age of Bhaskard (twelfth ` 
century). ` ' C reas 
Seal’s claim for Bhaskara is, however, 
limited to: the historically imperfect form 
of the Calculus. Bhaskara. does not spe- 
cifically state that the method of the Cal- 
culus is only approximative. But, urges 


process is thus described by,” 
Goss 


‘ 


Seal, it must be remembered that the con- - 


ception of limit and the computation of 
errors came late in the history of the Cal-. 
' culi of Fluxions and, Infinitesimals. For 
the rest, Bhaskara introduces his compu- 
tation expressly as a ‘‘correction” of Brah- 
-magupta's rough’ simplification. 

Further, as Seal points out, Bhaskara’s 
formula for the computation of ‘a table of 
sines also implies his use of the principle 
of Differential. Calculus. . ; 

l VII. Kinetics, |. 

‘The Hindus analysed the concept of 


motion from terrestrial and planetary 
observations. To a certain extent they 


approached, though, strictly speaking, 


- they did not anticipate, modern mechanics. 

(1) Gravity: In astronomical works, 
eg., of Aryabhata, Brahmagupta, and 
Bhaskara, the movement ofa falling body 
is known “to be causéd by gravity.. They 
ascribed gravity to the attraction ex- 


fi 
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ercised- by the earth ona material body. 
` But Newton’s “law” of gravitation was 
not anticipated. ` ; 

(2) Acceleration: Motion was cou- 
ceived as a change of place in a particle 
and incapable ‘of producing another 
motion; but ‘the ‘pressure, impact, or 
other force which produces the first motion 
produces through that motion a samskara 
or persistent tendency to motion (vega), 
‘which is the cause of continued motion in 
a straight line, ie., in the direction of the 
first motion.” (Seal). A series of samskaras, 
each generating the one, that succeeded it, 
was also conceived. Acceleration is thus 

-logically implied-in the writings of Udyo- 
takara, the Doctor of Nyaya (logic). 

'. (3) Law of Motion: The force of sams- 
kara (or persistent tendency to motion, 
i.e., vega) was known to diminish by doing 
work against a counteracting force, and 
when the saruskara is in this way entirely 

. destroyed, the moving body was known 

to come to a rest. Thus “vega corres- 
ponds to inertia in some respects, and to 
momentum (impressed motion) in others. 
This is the nearest ‘approach to Newton’s 
First Law of Motion.” (Seal). In the writ- 
ings of Shamkara Mishra, the Doctor of 

aishesika (atomistic, Democritean) phi- 
losophy. : 5 toe 

(4) Accelerated motion: of falling 

adies: ‘Prashastapada (fourth ceutury 
A.D.), the Doctor of Vaishesika philosophy, 
believed that in the case of'a falling body 
there is the composition of gravity with 
vega (momentum) acting in the same direc- 
tion from the second instant onwards, It 
is asif the two motions coalesced and re- 
sulted in one. “Here is a good foundation 
laid for the explanation of the accelerated 
motion of falling bodies; but Galileo’s dis- 
covery was not anticipated, as Galileo's 
observations and measurements of: motion 
are wanting.” (Seal). 7 a 

, Scientifically considered, Hindu ideas 
oñ statics do not seem to have made much 
progress. It is intéresting to observe that 

_ainong-the Greeks ‘statics was more deve- 
loped than dynamics. This is the cxact 
opposite of -the state.of investigation in 
India where! motion was understood better 
than rest. 

Thus the Hindus did not appear to have 
discovered the two celebrated principles of 
Archimedés (8.C, 287-212). viz., — 

(i) that relating to equilibrium of 
bodies and centre of gravity as determined 
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by the balance,—the 
Statics: 

Those bodies are of equal weight which 
balance each other. at equal arms of ‘a 
straight Jever. 

(ii) that telaéing to the floating of 
bodies on liquids and the deter mination of 


first principle of 
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77 
specific gravity,—the first principle of Hy- 


~- drostatics : à 


A.sdlid body, when iiaei ‘ina liquid, 
loses & portion of its weight equal to the 
weight of the liquid it displaces. , 


` (To be continued). 
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a SOME VEDIC RITUALS AND THEIR POLITICAL ies 


- SIGNIFICANCE 


ar. 


i By NARENDRANATIE Law, ADAG; PREMCHAND ROYCHAND Scuorat, 


THE LEGEND 


HE ritaals of the Vazapeya, performed; 
accerding to the’ Satapatha, by ań, 


emperor for installation’ to bis imperial 
position, or by a Brahmana for inauguration, ` 


to his supreme position as such, are identical: 


with those of the Agnisktoma with certain 
additions, The legend supon which this sac- 
Tifice is based is that once upon a time, the 
gods, and the aswras, both children of „Prajā- 
pati (the lord of creatures) tried to- be 
supreme. Each asura in his arrogance 
thought himself supreme and, as he recog- 
nised none superior to him, made offerings in 
his own mouth as the ‘token of his presurhp-. 
tion. Each god on the other hand made 
offerings to his “fellows. 
reason “sided with the gods and the’ universe 
became theirs. Buta "rivalry set: in among, 
the gods each of whom wanted to ‘have 
Prajapati or ‘the universe all to himself. To, 
set it at rest, they ran a race in ‘which’ 
Brihaspati impelled by Savitri became the 
winner. This race furnished nucleus of a 
sacrifice, namely, ‘the Väjapeya by, which 
_ Indra sacrificed and became supreme. As 
Brihaspati was the purohita of the gods and 
Indra a divine kshattriya, both brahmana 
and kshattriya are eligible for the perform- 
ance of the sacrifice, a: 


\ GRAUAS, 5 , 
Affer some preparatory rites for sume 


days, the rituals of the first four days of 
the Agnishtoma* are celebrated on as many 


t S. Bryv, i,t, L-IR Tori 

2 For description of the aia, sec the 
first portion of the section on the Rayasuye. 
y 


`~ 


Prajapati for this, - 


i 


days followed ‘by the perlormanceg of the 
fifth day among: which are found. these addi- 
tions ‘or differences. © With 


the : morning | 


pressing of sésza-plants are drawn the Amégu , 


grahą, Aguishtoma grahas upto Agrayana, 


three Prishthya, the Shodasin, five Vajapeya,; 


seventeen Soma and Sura, : ‘and the ?Madhir-; 


graha, Ukthya and Dhruva grahas for 
various objects such.as lang life, superiority, 
winning the worlds, truth, prosperity and 
light. With the exception of the Soma, 
Sura, and Madhu grakas which are used at 
the mid- -day soma- feast, the. rest are offered 
and drunk along with the evening cerex, 
monies.? eh aes ae 
Ea Victims. o G 

The principal animal victims`ale T 
which are added eighteen subsidiary ones,’ 
‘namely, 
piebald with vegetation) . offered to the 
‘Maruts representing’the peasants, for ensur- 
ing the supply,ef food in the kingdom, and, 
seventeen. goats of a particular description 
offered to Prajapati for the same purpose.? . 

At mid-day before the Mahendra cup Ís 
drawn, takes place the chariot-race, the 
sacrificer competing with sixteen rivals, 
The sacrificer’s chariot is taken from its 
stand to the north-eastern part of the 
Mahavedi, four horses’to be harnessed to it 
are sprinkled with vater accompanied with 
mantras in order that thicy might win the 
race for their master. A rice-pap is prepared 
for Brihaspati, the winner of the first ‘race 
of this kind, and taken to the horses to: be’ 


1 S Bry, i ) 
lbid., ¥, 1 3s 


7 


th 


to., 


a sptoted sterile’ cow (the earth’ 


` 


6 
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smelled by. them for the same purpose,’ 
The Brakman stands on a-cart-wheel fixed 
to a post and : sings a-Saman to gain for his: 
client the' air-world, the terrestrial rworld, 
being left to be won by «the chariottrace. 
Seventeen drums, put in a row from the 
Agnidhra ‘hearth’ westwards are beaten. for: 
making an auspicious’sound favourable to the 
sacrificer’s purpose. A post is fixed at’-the 
end of seventeen arrows’ range to indicate the. 
farthest limit of the racé-course. The sacri- 
ficer ‘prays to Savitri fors „impulsion and 
mounts his chariot as also his sixteen rivals, 
During the'race the Adhvaryu utters mantras. 
addressed, to the ‘horses, of ,the sacrificer’s' 
chariot. The cars run up to: ‘the’ „post round ` 
which they turn and come back in such a 
way that the sacrificer happens to bethe first | 
to reach the altar. It is this winning of thé’ 
chariot race by the sacrificer as an emperor (or 
by a Brahmana recognised as supreme by. vir- 
tue of his’ qualities inborn and acquired), that. 
formally proclaims and’ instals him‘ to the’ 
high. position that has been’ ‘already his by. 
© general’ consent, The horses are made’ to“ 
smell again. ‘the ,Barhaspatya’rice- -páp | with 
the thoughts that the establishment, of the. 
sacrificer’s superiority. upon the territOrial’ 
world is now an accomplished fact, The 
Adhvaryu and the saerificer next put., the™ 
Madhu-gréha | „previously mentioned, in ‘the’ 
hand of a Vaisya or Kshattriya competitor in; 
the race, who in ťurn'tnakes it over "to the’ 
Brahinan, while the Veshérd (an assistant of: 
Adhvaryu) a sura (liquor) cup in the hand of, 
the same person. By the. ‘former rite; the 
recepient gets long life and other benefits, 
and by the latter the sacrifice is imbued with 
“truth, prosperity and light,” leaving’ with 
the Kshattriya or Vaisya. “untruth, misery 
and darkness but enjoyment of all “benefits”, 1 

It- is supposed by some authorities that 
the Vajapeya sacrifice grew very probably out 
of the “chariot racing transformed into a 
ceremony which by ‘sympathetic magic 
se@ures the success of the sacrificer”,? 

After twelve Api and six Kiripti offerings 
on the dhavaniya fire for procuring for the 
sacrificer all that the twelve months of the, 
year and the’six seasons,cau be8tow, the 
sacrificer climbs up a Jadder put against the 
post at the, ene eh the race-course’ followed’ by ` 


e PAL, ’ 


© wie dees F 
V. IIL p. 281. i 


nl 


lo 





me 


> 
Jas 


his wife sho has been led up to the plac: 
by the Neskirù:. The company of the wife i: 
intended ‘to!'make the sacrifiger complete bv 
_ addition to him-one of his own self. A lumi 
` of -wheaten dolgh fixed on the post as it. 
head- piece is them touchéd by him with the 
mantra’ ‘we have gone to the’ light, O ye 
gods’, the touching of the dough symbolizing 
the obtainment of food and drink that give 
him the strength to reach the supreme g goal. 
He then rises over: the post by the measure 
of his head saying ‘we have become immortal, 
whereby he wins the celestial ‘world. Then 
he adds ‘Ours be your power, ours your man- 
hood and intelligence, ours be your energies’, 
for by the-.Vaapeya, the celebrant obtains 
Prajapati who is everything here. Seventeen 
packets of Asvattha leavês Gontaining , salt 
are thrown up toihim-.by the vaisyas* to irdi- 
cate’ that. they!would never fail as agents:for 
supply of food.: Homage is then. made.' iby 
him to‘the:mother Earth iniorder that she 
might tictishake him ofi A goat’s skin with 
a gold ceir on it is spréad oby the adhvaryu 
for the. sacrificer to step upon after descend- 
ing from tke ladder. Gold-being the symtol 
of. -immortality,. the sacrificer' is supposed to 
take his stand on immortal- life : by’ this 
ritual? : Paj D 


SPRINKLING. 


A throne of udumbara wood ‘is ; placed 
behind the zhavanipa fire in front of the cart- 
shed and a goat’s skin is spread on it? The 
s&crificer’ is ‘seated’ on the throne with this 
mantra attered'by the adkvaryu ‘Thou art 
the ruler, the ruling lofd! . Thou art firm, 
and steadiast: (I seat) Thee for the tilling ! 
—Thee for peaceful dwelling }—Thee for 
wealth {—Thee for thrift?» “The Barhas- 


patya pap is now given to Brihaspati but its ` 


Svisthakrit is left to be offered later on after 
the uit oblations, ‘Several kinds of food 
are brought to the sacrificer to be tested by 
him and those that are not brought are to be 
eschewed by him through life Out of these 
articles are offered with formulas seven Vaja- 
prasavaniya oblations to increase his 
strength, The .remnants are sprinkled on 
f.x ithe sacrifice: with a mantra which declares 
‘his Supremacy. and entrusts him to the pro- 
ity day or j g 
‘s. Br., Vv. 2, fy I-21 ahs pa 
Ibid., v, 2, 1, 22-34." ie 
ibtd., S.B.B.), Y, 2,1, 25. 
såuthor. ties differ as,to this point. 
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tection of the deities. . This, is followed by 
the .«727z’ oblations which aré supposed to 
give him control upon life, men, three worlds, 
cattle, five . regions, six seasons, seven kinds 
_of domestic animals, &c., in short Prazipazz 
himself. After one or two other rites, the 
Mahendra “cap is 
Prishtha-Stotra is chanted to be. followed by 
the recitation of its Saestva, the. sacrificer 
comes down from the throne and attends to 
the chanting and recitation.? 


Brihaspatisavan. 
OBJECTIVES AND ELIGIBILITY, 


The objectives for the performance of the 
sacrifice are :+-(1) The installation of a 
qualified Brahmana to fhe office of the royal 
priest? (2) The “formal declaration of ‘thé 
supremacy of a.Brahmana who iş regarded. 
as fit for such a: position by. ithe ` ‘kings and . 
Brahmanas.> (3) The acquisition of strength 
and spiritual lustre by a Brahmana+: (4) 
The attainment: of prosperity by.:a Vaisya- 
according to one of the swévas.> (5) The:. 
installation of a+ Sapati cpovernat: of a 
district)° to his office.” 

In some of the. texts, as already pointed. 
out, the Vaapeya is mentioned as an adjunct 
to the Brzhaspatisava,® the’ Satapatha® 


. t S, Br, v, 2, 2. 
oy Taittiriya- -Brahmana, IJ, 7, 1, 2. 
Panchavimsa-Brahmana, xvii, i, 4&5. 
3 Latydyana-Srauta- “Sūtra, viii, 7,4 pi 


ye 


4 Sankhayana-Srauta- -Siitra, xv, 4,1 & 2. i et 


5 Apastamba-Srauta-Sitra, ‘xxii, 25, I n 


6 . According -to Monier Wiliams” 
English Dictionary. 
tg Panchavimsa-Brahmana, xvii, 11, 6. 
Apastamba-Srauta-Siitra, xxii, 7, 6. . 
The Brahmanahere mentioned calls it’ Sthapati- 
sava in view of its particular purpose on the occasion. 
8 Sankhayana-Srauta-Sitra, xv, 4,1. | ‘ 
Asvalgyana-Srauta-Siitra, ix, 9, 1. 
g Satapatha- -Brahmana, v, 2, i, 19. “4 





‘Va ONCERNING John’s Indian Affairs” 
ÇC is a book published in 1872 by 


Robert 
out by the firm of Chapman and Hal, 


drawn ‘and while. the- 


‘Sanskrit . 


(7) &shattra (gate-keeper according to 
Sayana), and. (8) samgrahitri (collector- 
general), ae : 
i z a 
‘ : \ 
. 1 Kgtydyana-Srauta-Siitra, xiv, 2. 
a= Taittitlya- -Brghmana, II, 7,34. 5 
2 Ibid., 11,7, 5, with Sayana’ s commentary. ' 
4 Panchavimsa: sBrahmana, xix, 7, 1-4. 
5 Hymn Ill, 3 of the Atharva-Veda, which i is 
used with the one next following, -has dlso for its 


RAL iB ot ` FIFTY YEARS AGO 


H. Elliot, who was a 
adr: in Mysore. The book was brought 
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merging the latter in the . former. The 
Sdtra* of the Satapatha does not follow it 
in this respect, prescribing that the Arihas- ` 
patisava is performed a fortnight before and 
after the Vajapeya. 

PRINCIPAL RITUAL, 
` The sava as usual lasts only for a ai 
its principal ritual being the, sprinkling, of. 


the performer with ghee (symbol of strength) 
while seated on the skin of a black antelope. ? 


€ 


y 


\: Prithisava. ' 

_ The Prithisava takes its name from its 
first performer, Prithi,son of Vena. The 
object achieved by this sava is the attainment 
of supremacy upon all beings including men. 
A few rituals of the rvajasuya compose this. 
sacrifice, 3 


Rad-yajna. 

The celebration of the Rad- -yajnat, was 
intended to restore, a deposed king to his. 
kingdom, or procure the allegiance of the 
refractory: subjects toa reigning king. The 
noteworthy ritual of this ceremony is the 
abhisheka, in which the celebrant, is surroun-_ 
ded by the eight Viras‘ and sprinkled, the’ 
Viras being () king’s brother,. (2) king’s 
son, (3) royal priest, (4) queen, (3) suta 
(charioteer), (6) grāmanī (village headman), - 


object the restoration ofa king. Hymns vi, 82, 88 of 
the same Veda are directed ‘towards establishing a 


king’ in sover eignty. \ 


London, and is full of interesting ‘matter, 
both Social and political. It deals with 
events which happened about the year 
1870, and therefore carries us back nearly 
ai years in point of time. A perusal of 











‘FIFTY YEARS AGO 


the book reminds one of Lord Morley’s 
observation in one of his Indian speeches, 
viz., that there is very little that, is new 
in the modern suggestions for the better 
Government of India, for all thatis sound 


‘and important in them was urged long 


ago by political thinkersand administra- 
tors. Butthe pity of it is that though 
the suggestions themselves are’so old, they, 
have seldom been given effect to, and so 
in a sense they have never lost their 
novelty. This is-our excuse for reverting 
to them now, witha view to show that 


_most of the reforms advocated by the 


politicians of today were admitted to be 
necessary fifty years ago, not: by pestilen- 
tial Indian agitators alone, but also by 
sober Englishmen who wished well ‘by 
their country. . T i 

Fifty years ago, opium formed “an 
important item of revenue, when we ysed 
to say to the Chinese, ‘take ours opium 
or we willcut your throats, as we have 
done before’ (page vii). But the author 
repeatedly warns the Government not to 
rely too. much orm. this source of income, 
asthe Chinese had kegun to grow their 
own opium. Evidently the other alterna- 
tive of the abstinence of the Chinese from 
this deadly drug was not even ‘suspected 


in those times, for’ the’ celestials were.. 


supposed tobe incapable’ of ‘such heroic 
self-sacrifice. But that nation of opium- 
eaters has since revealed” a reserve of 
hidden moral strength which augurs well 
of its future. : _ ! f 

The: author repeatedly adverts to the 
spread of discontent in India. At. the very. 
outset he quotes Sir vonald Macleod who. 
says :: a 

“There is a vast amount of discontent spreading 
from year to year, owing to the wunsympathizing 
characte of our administration, and the absence 
of all really effective endeavours to, ascertain the 
feelings and wants of the native commiunity, dr to 


5 » . . 
give them a yoice in their affairs.” - 


€ . 


‘“Bnglish ‘and* native societies,” says 


' Mr. Elliot, “instead of approaching .each 
other, are-daily becoming more divergent.” 
England is near to India;. and the road is cheap; 


and easy. The Anglo-Indian mind will therefore 


incline homewards more thanever.” =~ , 
an e 


.' In a book on the Indian Mussalmans 
published in the same year by Sir William. 
‘Hunter, the same note is struck in the 


very first page:. “The chronic evil which 
environs the British power in India is the 
gap between the Rulers and the Ruled.” 


“ ~ 
| 
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The Muhammadans were then very much 
in bad odour, owing to the Wahabi rebelli- 
ons of the western . frontier and the 
murder of Lord Mayo and Chief Justice 
Norman, but Mr. Elliot says that their 
discontent is not to be wondered at. 


: “To declare that a people can be supplanted, 
Kicked downhill, and‘oppressed by a superior race, 
; without feeling a wish to turn and rend their con- 
querors, is:; tantamount to ‘declaring that the 
conquered rdce is made up of a mass of miserable, 
spiritless slaves.” | 
“But the Mussalmans have well stood 
the test laid down by.Mr. Elliot himself: 

‘When a real temptation’ arises—when the da 
arrives when Indian discontents arë at their height, 
while our hands are full to- overflowing in "Europe— 


it will then remain to be seen, whether the Mussal- 
nians of India will not strike one blow for freedom.” 


The immediate cause of the discontent 
which was rife appears to lie in the fact 
that the country was ‘dangerously over- 
taxed,’ the income-tax being converted 
into an ‘intolerable engine of oppression.’ 


_It would appear that at one time it was 


seriously proposed to. tax marriages, and 
feasts where the host invited more than 
a certain nuniber of guests. Comparing 
‘the incidence of, taxation in India and 
Englamd, and. - taking. into account the 
income of each country, we ishall find that 
the'taxation of the former, country is twice 
as much as: that of the latter.’: “To go 
on adding:to the taxation as your agents 
are doing now, and have been doing for 
sometime, is simply an act of the grossest 
barbarity.” The English, according to 
Mr. Elliot, had founded in India “an 
empire which has .destroyed the liberties 
of the people, reduced them to a. political 
slavery complete in all its parts, and 
imposed on them taxes which are hateful 
because, they are both new and burden. 
some, and because out of their collection 
there have arisen intolerable oppressions.” 
Mr. Elliot says that the Government had 
got, back to the days, of. Warren Hastings 
when the cry was, “Govern leniently, but 
get more money,” in other words, beat 
once.,the father and oppressor of. the 
people. E lh ot 


Things had come to a sadder pass. 


owing to the indiscriminate borrowings of 
capital to lay out on reproductive works, 
such as railways, military. barracks, costly 
bridges, &c., resulting in a reckless -waste 
of public money. “And in this connection 
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the author lays down a maxim which is 
as true to-day as when he enunciated it. 


“No human beings'as yet discovered in the world 
are fit to be entrusted with the expenditure of public 
money where neither watch nor control is kept on 
the expenditure by the representatives of the people.” 


He returns to this charge again and 
again, and illustrates it by instances of 
the reckless extravagance of the Public 
Works Department in jerry-built and 
costly barracks which came down: or had 
to be abandoned as soon as built, in this 
contrasting so’ markedly with the public 
edifices of the’ iRajasef Mysore ‘and the 
Moghuls, and their, ‘magnificent irrigation 
‘works, tanks and channels, works; many 
of which had been constructed’ hundreds 
of yèars ago? — ~“ ei an 

The author is on very debatable ground 
whenche says : wou 
` “We'can no longer, as I have said, concedl from 
the people that we can be influenced by‘ assassination 
aud conspiracy ; and as little can we conceal from 
tkem that we-have already yielded to: both in the 
case of people closé to our own, doors. All the 
educated Indians, ‘all the influential classes of the 
community,—-we might almost say allthose who have 
ears to hear and eyes to see—are perfectly well aware, 
that the Irish Land Bill and Church Bill followed 
only after a long’ cotrse of landlord-shooting and 
Fenianism, and they will: not be slow to ¢onclude 
from the juxtaposition of ‘these: circumstancés, that 
the surest ;way;to:be heard is:a bloody one.” .. ; 
‘»:This is a-reading of history: which has 
led to much misety among-some misguided. 
youths ofi-Bengal,. whose’ patriotic in- 
stinets have thereby been perverted to 
criminal uses. But all will ‘readily ‘agree 
with what follows: - 2 ` 


Ulf, on the other hand, we resolve to let the people 
alone for the. future, keep far within our income, 
remit obnoxious and oppressive taxes, admit the 
upper classes toa fair share of employment in the 
public services, and show the people of India that We 
are starting ‘them on the high road to! eventually 
governing tbeniselves—-we may then dismiss from our 
minds .the;-idea that. any serious consequences are 
likely to arise out of this sad catastrophe (the murder, 
of Lord Mayo)” ` y! ‘ 

' We now come to the reforms suggested 
by Mr. Elliot. Comparing India to a. 
Zemindari, and addressing John’ Bull, he; 
says : eee Deia EY 

“You should at once prepare to reduce the number’ 
of highly-paid English officials. To do this, Johs, ‘you 
must harden your heart fa thing which Government 
has not yet been „able to do, as. the Report .of the 
Public Services Commission and the debate thereon 
in the Imperial Council show].. Your Indian agents 
[i. e, the civilian bureducracy} will shout out to you 
to beware of the gulf of retrogression ; but do yon 
go.on your way rejoicing, and (retort upon them that, 
{tis far mdre important to beware of the gulf of 
bankruptcy.” 
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Meeting the common official charge of 
native corruption, which by the way is no 
longer applicable, he says:: J 

“It seems almost superfluous to add, that it is 
much better for India to have a corrupt native 
agency than a pure European one. The first, it is 
true, would rob the people. But the second, it must 
be borne in mind, would rob them far more effectually 
by simply deporting a large proportion of the profits 
of the soil to England; while the peculations of a 
native agency would be sure, in the end, to be spent 
in useful works, in employing labour of various kinds, 
andin adding to the general wealth.of the country. 
But at present the Indians have all the evils of a 
Etiropean agency; and are very little the Better. ` The 
European agency is not extensive enough to do away 
with the peculations of the petty oflicialg who have 
to be bribed as much as, and in many instances even 
more, than they.ever were before.” P 


We should also mention iù this connec- 
tion that Mr. Elliot does not seem to have 
been much impressed by the high claims of 
‘John’s Indian''dgents’ to moral integrity 
and efficiency. He is never tired of repeat- 


‘ing’ that “whenever politicians, statesmen, 


ör by whatever name we may choose ‘to 
call the governors of men, are left to 
follow their own devices, they invariably, 
prove a vety mischievous class of persons.” 
Even in his time “any officer who ventures 
to report unpalatable facts does so at the 
peril of his. advancement in the public. 
service.” Referring to the misappropria- 
tion of the Mosheen Fund, he says: 

“A meaner piece of pillage was never perpetrated 
by ‘the ‘Indian or any other government, and the 
maintenance of such a wrong emphatically gives the 
lie to those boasts of public. integrity we have heard 
so much of.” Ý a 

Successful despots like Runjit Singh, 
Hyder Ali, Dost Mahamad,. Mehemet Ali, 
Malcolm, Munro, Elphinstone, Metcalf. 
governed well because ‘‘all these men were 
largely controlled by the opinion and wishes 
of the. natives, and took very good care 
caitiously to feel ‘the pulse of the popula- 
tions they ruled over before venturing on 
any line of policy: they might -be doubtful 
on.” Besides, “in the ordinary ;ieourse of 
affairs there are. many checks ona despot— 
the check of his own. interests mainly. 
which causes him to consult the wishes: of 
the people -as much as possible—and when 
the worst comes to, the worst, they can - 
generally manage to cut off his head in ,, 
order to encourage his successors.” But 
you cannot similarly get rid of “the never- 
ending succession of money-squandering 
despotic officials.” Me us ag 


“Tn fact, such an amount of Harm as we-have done 
in India never could have been done by selfish men 


- cing I 


A O, 


f 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 


under similar circumstances. If these last do harm 
when invested with irresponsible power, good men, 
invariably do ten times more. Narrow-minded, 
selfish men would have worked ‘the country cheaply, 
let the people alonc, and turned on plenty of water 
{i. e. started irrigation works] to add to the revenues., 
They would thus have had few famines, a full ex- 
chequer, and a contented people. What a series of 
famines and financial difficulties, and what boundless 
' discontent, have our good men succeeded in produ- 

The theory of the ‘drain’ was as preval- 
ent then as now, as will appear from the 
following observations of Mr. Elliot, 
where, addressing John Bull, he says of his 
Indian Estates : 

“So far from capital being accumulated in the 
‘hands of the inhabitants of your Indian estates, it 
was steadily’ béing drained away, and to an extent 
that must always keep the property poor, and totally 
unable to hear any but the lightest taxation, and the 
very cheapest of administrations.” 

As to “the exact method by which so 
much of the soil of India is so steadily 
carried over to supply top-dressing for 
fields at home” he explains : 


India in any shape that can possibly add to the 
general wealth of the property.” 

The author is emphatically opposed to 
grandiose schemes of railway extension, 
as the natives of India ‘have to pay the 
enormous loss that is represented by the 
difference between the guaranteed interest 
and the railway earnings.’ He.is for 
suspending ‘the execution of these magni- 
ficent schemes until we see our way more 
clearly, or at least wuutil the railways 
‘already made pay their way, and cease 
‘to be a burden on the resources of your 
poverty-stricken Indian Empire,’ Referring 
to the interest guaranteed out of the 
revenues of India to capitalist investors 
in England, he says: 

“Allow me to remark on the extreme ingenuity 
by which the burdens of these works have been 
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x 
shifted from the English shareholders on to the 
backs of the unfortunate natives. Talk of Asiatiz 
art! Why this is really a masterpiece.” 


Mr. -Elliot’s advice, to which he re. 
peatedly adverts in this book, and whick 
he also pressed betore the Indian Finance 
‘Committee which called him as a witness, 
is ‘that the country should be watered 
first and railed afterwards, seeing that 
there is no money to.do both at once.’ 


“If the financier comes to me, I tell him that the 
key of finance is popplation, to pay plenty of taxes ; 
that the key of population, is ample and certain 
food; and that the only key to ample and regular 
food is to be found in water. If the general politician 
comes to me, I say to him that if we wish to hold 
our own in India this can best be done by rendering 
her people rich and contented ; that this can only 
be done by developing the resources of the soil, and 
that this again can only be done by cheap and 
abundant water. If Manchester comes to me I say 
“that India can only become an active purchaser of 
her wares by being enriched ; and here again we get 


a 


“to the one, the only answer.” 


Irrigation, in his opinion, is the remedy 
for putting a stop to famines—‘these 
awfully frequent calamities’—and till 
schemes of irrigation are taken in hand 
.and produce the desired result, ‘there 
‘seems to be no immediate way of averting 
famines, except by keeping stores of grain 
in the country.’ To the objection that 
the setting up of granaries would interfere 
with the laws ofsupply and demand, Mr. 
Elliot answers : ` 

“You don’t allow people to perish by thousands 
by the roadsices, in order to encourage habits of 
forethought amongst the lower classes, and much 
less do you let them die by millions. You recognise 
the duty of saving life, and take the chance of 
being able to teach habits/of forethought by 
educating and improving the people, instead of 
letting them improve themselves off the face of the 
earth.” A 

On this point Mr. Elliot feels very 
strongly indeed, and speaks of “the 
hundreds of thousands of lives ruthlessly 
and barbarously sacrificed to a culpable 
neglect of remedies which could have been 
easily and readily applied,” and supports 
his position by quoting a letter which 
appeared in the London Asiatic, in which 
it was shown that at the time of the great 
Orissa famine over thirty ships were load- 
ing rice for export in the harbour of 
Chittagong, only three days’ sail from 
Balasore. No wonder that Mr. Elliot 
thinks that “the tendency of railways 
was to increase the risks of famine,” 
and we find that Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, 
in his Awakening of India, is of the same 
opinion, for he says : 
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“Ia one way railways have added to the difficulty, 
and have widened the apparent famine area. They 
are, in the first place, the means by which the export 
of Indian grain is carried on. No one who has not - 
been in India and has seen nothing of the working of 
the system from the great granaries at Karachée 
to'the agencies in every little village which has a 
surplus of anything that can be sent away, can 
grasp the colossal nature of this export organisation. 
One firm alone sucks the sap of Indian life like a 
tropical sun, leaving dust and barrenness behind. 
A week or two after harvest India’s surplus wheat 
and rice have passed into the hands of dealers, and 
when the nest monsoon fails she star ves.” ; 

The truth of these observations has been 
specially brought home to the compiler of - 
this article who lives.in a district where 
in spite of the’ prices having gone up all 
round owing to the war, rice is remark- 
ably cheap and the cultivator is free from 
the grip of famine which stared him in the 
face only a few years ago, and this is due 
to the fact that the export trade is lan- 
guishing owing to the deficiency of ton- 
nage caused by the war. 

The English moneyed classes are ‘dying 
to develop the resources of India; or in 
other words, to find.a* larger market in 
India than they have hitherto met with.’ 
Then, as now; Indians are sought to be 
governed ‘without in’ any way consulting’ 
their wishes, or attempting to ascertain 
their opinions. The very axioms of govern- 
ment have thus been violated.” Mr. Elliot 
propounds his own scheme as follows: 
You have heard, my dear John, of the old Indian 
village system with its village councils, Well, in the 
first place it is proposed to revive these old councils, 
and empower them to discuss local matters and 
local works, In the next place it is proposed that 
these councils shonld send delegates to the head- 


quarters of their country to form country-councils ; - 


and these are in turn to send Uelegates to the provin- 
cial councils.” i 

But Mr. Elliot could ‘not think that 
“considering their present ignorance, the 
people of India can possibly fit themselves 
for such a system of Government under a 
period of at least fifty years from this 
time.” We.have very nearly come to the 
end of the period fixed .by him, ʻand mean- 
while we are still-crying for the system of 
compulsory, ‘political and material (by 
which the author meant industrial) educa- 
tion’ by which he intended to train the 
people for, self-government. -We are also 
very far from the ‘consultative councils’ of 
which every country or district was to 
have one, which was to meet once a month 
or more, and was ‘to act as a channel of 
communication “between the government 
and the people, and to be consulted by the 
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collectors regarding all matters of internal 
administration’. Without the advice of 
these councils, no fresh taxes were to be 
levied, except in the case of war. These 
councils, Mr. Elliot clearly foresaw, might 
be turned into potent instruments for 
social uplift in regard to matters on which 
a foreign government would hardly dare 
to act. Mr, Elliot’s penetrating vision did 
not overlook the mischief which English 
law had done by depriving Indians of the 
power of modifying their customs. 

‘This ‘has been done simply by seizing on the 
existing customs as we found them, writing them ’ 
down, and turning them into laws which the people 
have no power to alter in any way... the results of 
this entire deprivation of free action’are altogether 
deadly and destructive to the very existence of the 
most valuable powers of man.” y 

.To restore to their customs the elasticity 
which they had lost under British rule, Mr. 

* Elliot says : aioe 

“Why should not your consultative councils [the 
Advisory Boards of Mr,.R. C. Dutt and other modern 
politicians] act after the manner of synods, at least 
to the-extent; in the first, instance, of endeavouring to 
modify social customs which are now. unsuited to 
many members of the community? And here atten- 
tion might be directed especially to a relaxation of 
the laws of caste as regards those who wished to 
travel, or to depart in trifling particulars from the 

~ usages of their forefathers. Popular opinion would 

readily find expression thtough the medium of the 
coancils, and facilities be given for the carrying out 
ofchanges wherever it might seem desirable.- And 
seeing that the Hindoos have no ecclesiastical coun- 
cils, in the course of time the reach of these councils 
would naturally and gradually extend to all religious 
matters whatsoever...” - f 2: 

This would be possible, according to the 
author, as the- Hindoos ‘with a masterly 
ingenuity, which the disciples of Loyola 
must always have contemplated with envy, 
contrived by degrees to mould in their reli- 
gious system the whole organisation ot 
society. In other words, they contrived to 
impart a religious stamp to all the habits 
and customs of life, and made social duties 
and religions exchangeable terms.’ 

India, according to Mr. Elliot is ‘a poor. 
hand-to-mouth country’, ‘the poorest and 
‘most heavily-taxed country in the world’ ; 
and whatever special grievances the 
Muhammedans suffer from, ‘the great and 
crying wrongs’ are suffered in. common by 
all the foremost races in India. 

“These wrongs are simply that the peoples of 
India have not only no share, or even the smallest 
voice, in the administration;/ but that they are de- 
barred from rising to honourable posts in the mili- 
tary and civil services of the State. These are indeed 
the crying wrongs that Hindoo and Musalman alike 
suffer from, and alike feel; and it requires but a very 
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small amount of reflection to perceive that if you 
provide the peoples of India with an advanced educa- 
tion, and do not take measures ‘to satisfy the desires 
1 that education naturally brings along with, it, the 
end -of these’ people will be worse than what,it is at 
present, for the simple reason that they will be more 
concious of their thraldom than ever they were 
efore, 


Among other remedies proposed by the 


author, are the following: (1) Appeals to 


be made direct to the Secretary of State 
for India on any matter of general im- 
portance, as for instance, in the case ofa 
governor acting in opposition to the con- 
‘stitution of the State. (2) No new laws to 
be made tor the future unléss initiated by 
petition from the people. (8) Half of the 
building expenses of the India Office in 
England to be feturned to the Indian ex- 
chequer in, India. (4) The Indian Council; 
and all. superfluous officials, to be paid off. 


(5) All army and civil stores and’ stationery: 


to be directly purchased by the local 
officials without the intervention of the 
India Office. (6). The Revenue Boards should 
be abolished. (7) The accounts between 
India and England to be carefully examin- 
_ed and all sums unjustly extorted from the 
natives of India to be refunded. Finally, 
Mr. Elliot concludes : 


“Reform the administration, and you may lead 
the people with a single thread of silk: The Hindoos, 
are the most reasonable and easily governable people 
in the world, and if you will only treat them fairly 
and frankly, you may govern them safely for an in- 
definite period......the Hindoos will keep quiet if you 
let them alone, because they are a very governable 
people, and all the respectable classes of the 
Mahomedans......will keep quiet because, if they got 
rid of us, they don’t exactly’ see their way to being 

- able to assert their ancient supremacy. But the 
Hindoos and Mahomedans alike feel that. they have 
aright to be consulted, and to have some share in 


the administration of affairs, and a larger share of. 


government employment; and if you want to hold 
India as alone you can safely and honestly hold it, 
by the free consent of the people, you must make up 
your mind to reform your Government in some such 
way as I have indicated, and show the people, in 
short, that you- are leading: them on to that self 
government which we ourselves enjoy, and which 


i alone can insure the lasting happiness and welfare of ' 


the peoples of India,” 


The Hindus-have always been praised 
for being the most easily governable people 
in the world. But this is’ only, praise- 
worthy in the sense of Hindus being: so 
well-disciplined’as to give their willing 
allegiance to the properly constituted 
authorities. To be ‘governable’ in any 
other'sense, in the sense, for instance, in 
which an animal is governable, is not 
noble, but humiliating to the manhood in 
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us. Every man should be his own master, 
and no man should permit himself <0 3e 
controlled like an animal. If Mr. Elliot 
thought that Hindus were governable in 
this latter sense, the sooner the Hindus 
recover their manhood and self-respect and 
make it impossible. to permit the use of 
such epithets in regard to themselves, tue 
better it will be’for them. We do not of 
course mean to say that they shoud 
develop a rebellious attitude, but they 
should be able to face the world like mes, 
and though they should not be aggressive, 
they should certainly stand up for ther 
rights. ' 

Mr. Elliot is an expert on finance and 
has a statesmanlike grasp of political 
questions; but he also shines in his re- 
ligious and social dissertations as’ a 
Christian of the most catholit turn of 
mind, having an extensive knowledge of 
Church history and missionary methods, 
and: of the social reform’ movements in 
India,,and particularly of the Braump 
Samaj. He has sympathy for the good 
points of the caste system, and his des- 
cription of Hinduism and Buddhism shows 
that he has a correct understanding of the 
fundamental principles of those religions. 
The divisions and sectarian jealousies 
among the various Christian missions ia 
India are dwelt upon, and while in perfect 
sympathy with the pure Theism of the 
Brahmo Samaj, he seems to be of opinion 
that the world is not yet advanced enough 


‘todo without mediators or go-betweens, 


and ‘a pure Theism can never satisfy the 
religious wants of mankind as at present 
constituted.’ He is an equally keen critic 
of the superstitions and absurdities -in 
which all religions, as popularly believed, 
abound. Mr. Elliot was present at severa. 
of the lectures delivered by Keshat 
Chandra Sen in England. The impressior. 
he made on Mr. Elliot may be gatherec 
from the following : 

“Baboo Keshab Chandra Sen is a man of middle 
heighc, square build, and, for a native of India, it we 
except the very lowest castes, extremely dark. He 
appears to be about thirty years old, and his 
countenance is pleasing and intelligent. His com- 
mand of English is wonderful, and his pronunciation 
excellent...... ‘His voice is powerful, and his delivery 
fluent. Altogether he may be said to have the 
capabilities of a popular preacher.” f 

Keshab drew a sharp distinction in his 
speeches between the spirit of Christ, aud 
the various doctrines, ceremonies asd 
rituals existing among the Christians. The 
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first he would accept without hesitation, 
but not the last. He seemed to have drawn 
too rose-coloured a portrait of English 
administration in India, and Mr. Elliot 
coctradicts him in detail in regard to these 
‘matters. The spread of the vice of drink 
among educated Indians filled Mr. Elliot 
with sorrow, and made him sympathise 
with caste which had made wine an 
abomination to high caste Hindus. He 
quotes from Keshab’s farewell speech in 
/England:in which he said : 

SI was also pained to notice an institution I did 
not expect to find in this country—I mean caste. 
Your rich people are really Brahmins, and your poor 
people Sudras. I thought caste peeuliar to India. 
Certainly, in a religious sense it is; but as a social 
institution it perpetrates prodigious, havoc in this 
country.” ` . ; 

.. In passing the extreme sentence of the 
law on Yahya Ali, the spiritual director of 
the Wahabis in India. with head-quarters 

-at Patna, the Judge, Sir Herbert Edwardes, 
said as fallows :— 

“He iS a bighiy educated man, who can plead 
no excuse of ignorance. What he has done, he 
has ‘done with forethought, resolution, and the 
bitterest treason...... He aspired to the merit of a 
religious reformer; but instead of appealing to 
reason and to conscience, like his Hindu fellow- 
countrymen in Bengal, of the Brahmo Samaj, he seeks 
his end in political revolution, and madly plots 
against the Government, which probably saved the 
Muhammadans of India from extinction, and certain- 
‘y brought in religious freedom.” (Hunter’s The 
indian Mussalmans, Second Edition, pages’93-94), 

Mr. Elliot, proceeding to analyze the 
spirit which laid to the establishment of 
the Brahmo Samaj, alludes to the Puritans 
of England and the Sceptics of France, and 
says that religious enquiry is naturally 
followed by an enquiry into. the policy of 
the state. The ‘spirit which has resulted 
in the Brahmo Samaj “is an inquisitorial 
and sceptical spirit. 

Its first step has been to march to the attack of 
Hindoo religious institutions, its second will be to 
march on to a consideration of the justice of our 
Government in India.” “To a superficial observer 
our most formidable euenties in India appear to be 
the Wahabis aud Mahommedans, but in reality these 
people are as chaff compared to that spirit of which 
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the new Theism is the living fruit... When the spirit 
which produced the Brahmo Samaj turas its atten- 
tion to the affairs of the state—when its members, 
amply educated and entirely unprovided for, spread- 
amongst the people and communicate to them the 
intelligence of the freedom enjoyed in England—when 
they point to the fact that the Indian has no share 
or voice in the administration, nor the smallest con- 
trol of the public purse, and that the honourable 
offices of Government are devoured by foréigners, to 
the exclusion of the natives of the country—when 
they point out that Indiais annually undergoing au 
enormous depletion of solid money, which is taken 
from the soil to be spent in England—when they point 
to the fact that the people are taxed more heavily 


_ than any people io the world—when, finally, they 


show that this is only necessary because the country 
is obliged to support an enormous foreign army and 
an ‘expensive alien Government—when all these 
things are made known, as one day they assuredly 
will be, there will arise a deep-seated feeling of unt 
versal hatred, which will surely make itself felt.” 


For the rest, Mr. Elliot quotes from 


practical farmers and agricultural experts. 


to show that the Indian agricultural im- 
plements, considering the smallness of the 
holdings and the small cost of such imple- 


ments and their suitability- to present cir- . 


‘cumstances, cannot usefully be supplanted 


by foreign tools, Regarding the vernacu- 
lars, he says : 

“The principal thing to attend to is the creation 
of a vernacular literature on useful subjects. 
encourage the best of the people to take to-English, 
it will have the same ill effects that ensued from the 
adoption of French by the upper classes in Russia. 
The heads of the society will end by writing in 
Engiish. and addressing one another, instead of 
writing in the vernacular and addressing the multi- 
tudes of their ignorant countrymen.” 


Finally, we shall take leave of Mr. 
Elliot and his most interesting book with 
one more extract with regard to a subject 
we have advyerted to more than once al- 
ready, because we want it to be laid to 


- heart by every'well-wisher of India. 


“No class of the human animal as yet discovered 
is fit to be entrusted with the outlay of large sums 
of money, where the money is not “watched and 
controlled by the representatives of the people }...... 
the only check ydu can have on the waste of public 
mouey in India, is by limiting ‘the stock of money 
to be wasted.” 


BIBLIOPHILE. 
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The March number of Arya contains an 
article on the : 
Style and Substance of Poetry 
fromthe pen of Aurobindo Ghose in which 
occurs the following : i 


$ 
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While the first aim uf prose style is to define and 
fix an object, fact, feeling, thought before the appre- 
ciating intelligence with whatever clearness, power, 
richuess or other beauty of preseutation may be 


` added to that essential aim, the first aim of poetic 


style is to make the thing presented living to the 
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imaginative vision, the spiritual sense, the soul-feeling 
aud soul-sight. . 

Poetry, like the kindred arts of painting, sculpture, 
architecture, appeals to the spirit of man through 
significant images, and it makes no essential differ- 
ence that in this Case the image’is mental and verbal 
end not material. The essential power of the poetic 
word is to make us see, not to make us think or feel ; 
thought and feeling must arisé out of or rather be 
included in the sight, but sight is the primary conse- 
quence and power of poetic speech. For the poet has. 
to make us live in the squl and in the inner mind 
what is ordinarily lived ih the outer mind and the 
senses, and for that he must first make us see by the 
soul,-in the light and with its deeper vision what we 
ordinarily see in a more limited and halting fashion 
by the senses and the intelligence. He is, as the 
ancients knew, a seer and not merely a maker of 
rhymes, not merely a jongleur, rhapsodist or trouba- 
dour, and not merely a thinker in lines and stanzas. 

. He sees beyond the sight of the surface mind and 
finds the revealing word, not merely the adequate 
and effective, but the illumined and illuminating, the 
inspired and inevitable word, which compels us to 
see also. To arrive at that word is the whole en- 
deavour of poetic style. 

The aim of poetry, as of all true art, is neither a 
photographic or otherwise realistic imitation of 
Nature, nor a romantic furbishing and painting or 
idealistic improvement of her image, but an interpre- 
tation by the images she herself affords us not on 
one, but on- many planes- of her creation, of that 
which she conceals from us, but is ready, when right- 
ly approached, to reveal. 
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Free Secondary Education for Mysore. 


While in Calcutta, the premier city of 
Bengal, some of our City Fathers are try- 
ing their best to knock the bottom out of 
the resolution for the introduction of free 
primary education ; in Mysore, not only 
compulsory and free primary education is 
in full swing, but anattempt is being made 
to have the fees abolished ‘in secondary 
schools also. : 

V. Subrahnjania Iyer, writing in the 
Mysore Economic Journal tor February, 
says: \ 

In every kind of struggle for existence, it is the men 
without brains that ultimately goto the wall and 
that of national as well as of individual assets the 
most reliable and the most permanent are men’s in- 
tellectual resources. ~The ery everywhere is for 
efliciency : every nation wants not only efficient 
thinkers but also efficient workers. Education being 
the only universal high road to efficiency, today the 
training of the citizen is become a foremost concern 
of all civilised’ States. And every citizen in them 
claims education as a “Birthright”. His war cry in 
the daily struggle is “free and equal educational 
opportunities,” 

If education is of interest not merely to the 
individual but also,to the state or the community, 
it cducation-is to Le reeuguised as the best means 
_ of developing the most valuable of national resources 
and su justifies the largest state investments on it, 
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if it is not to be worked on tbe” principle of Dim.ni- 
shing returns, if it is necessary that all the individtals 
should be educated that tke community may aot 
die out, if education is to be recognised as the ‘Birth- 
right’ of every citizen, and above all, ifit is not to be 
iniquitous in its dispensations to the rich and the | 
poor, can it be otherwise than “Free” ? 

The value of educatiou has risen so high and ihe 
need for it so keenly felt, that it is deemed perfectly 
right on the part of the state, not only to compel 
its citizens to be educated but also to relieve them, 
not in part, but in entirety, of their obligatiou to 
purchase it. For, itis further realised that it is 1 ot 
merely the general rise in the level of intelligeiace 
that pays the community the “best dividends by 
raising the standard of efficiency all round. The 
production of even a single leader of industry, of 
commerce, or of science, is often actually found to 
be a greater return for the investments made. 

Without belittling the importance of Primary 
Education, as a factor of national progress, it may 
be observed that Secondary Education has a higher 
current value and therefore demands more urgent 
attention. Though Primary Education is concerned 
with the largest number, yez as it deals only with 
that part of the community that is below the age 
of. ten, whose character is vet to form, who are 
inadequately equipped as workers and breadwinners, 
or. with adults whose understanding is little develop- 
ed, its influence on” curren: national life is not 
appreciable. On the other hand, Secondary Educa- 
tion deals with youths in the heyday of their 
enthusiasm and spirits, at, a stage in which their 
character is best moulded, when their mind is most 
impressionable, and _ therefore most responsive to 
appeals for service of every kird. 

Unlike other countries, Mysore has more State 
institutions than Private. All the girls’ schools being 
practically free, they may be left out here. There 
are about 801 Secondary schools for boys, of which 
about 200 are State and about 100 Private or 
Aided. Whether these private or aided institutions 
-should continue to levy fees or should cease to do 
so is a matter for the schools themselves to decide. 

In Mysore, past experience shows that ‘Prey 
schools du not kill fec-paying schools. The strength 
in the Primary private insticutions which levy fess 
has not fallen though the State schools of that grade 
have been free for several years past. 

At the last meeting of the Representative Assembly, 
‘the members expressed their readiness to vote the 
amount required for making Secondary Education 
free, out of the Income-tax proposed to be levied, 
But as this new impost will draw upon the resourccs 
of only a sectiou of the community and as the benefits 
of free education are participated by the entire body 
of citizens, the additional expenditure must, in all 

~ fairness, be met out of the general resources, i.e., thz 
Provincial Revenues, the Local or Village funds and 
fhe Municipal funds. 

India is the first country kuown to History, whici 
not only evolved a system of ‘Compulsory’ Educt- 
tion but also laid down and adopted in practice th > 
principle that education should not be sold, bu. 
should be a free gift. Even to this day, after thou. 
sands of years, the expression ‘Vidya Dana’—no 
‘Vidya Vikraya’—coutiuues to be used. But th 
spirit of it is almost gouc, Aud itis nothing strauy 
that in the very land of its birth, the idea is becour 
an utter stranger! 
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Dyspepsia in Bengal Students. 


A. C. Banerjee writing in a recent num- 
ber of Indian Education says quite correct- 
ly that “a greater part of the educated 
and professional men of Bengal suffer from 
one form of indigestion or other. The per- 
centage of dyspeptic gentlemen in Bengal 
will be much more than 50 percent. It 
cannot also be ignored that the seed of 
this disease is sown in student-life.” 

Ul distribution of meals; Taking the 
morning meal just after bath; Smoking and 
general use of tea or coffee—these are men- 
tioned as some of the main causes of dys- 
pepsia from which Bengali students suffer. 

The following suggestions will be useful 
to sufferers : i 


(1) Avoid medicines as much'as possible. 
(2) Do not eat when you are under the influence 


of any passion or severe ‘excitement. Occasional 
fasting will do you good. 

(3) Take things that agree and scrupulously 
avoid those that disagree. Remember “What is food 
to one may be poison to another.” _ 

So also regulate the quantity of food by experience. 
Err on the side of less not more, 

(4) When you are in doubt as to whether you will 
eat or not, do not eat. 

(5) Avoid late hours in the night. ‘Early to bed 
and early to rise” is very beneficial for dyspeptics. 

(6) Never eat when you are not hungry. 

(7) Be sparing in the use of sweets and water. 
Don’t drink copiously with meals. 
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The Civil War of the Human Race. . 


The Nation has a very thoughtful and 
‘well written- article from the pen of 
Havelock Ellisin the course of which we 
read : 4 

, Three waves at least of human populations~have 
left superimposed strata in our national geology 
throughout Europe. They are, as we know, the 
dark long-heads from the South ; the tall, fair long- 
heads from the North; the round-heads from the East. 
These three waves have washed their sedimentary 
deposits all over Europe, so that there is no country 
in which some elements of all three cannot be traced, 
while in many, and notably our own, all three are 
, clearly and emphatically represented. We know how 
perplexing a problem may be conditioned by the mere 
flux and reflux of nationality, so that, for example, 
the Alsatian has at some periods been a Frenchman, 
ava at others a German, always a rather French 
German or arather German Frenchman, none the 
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' health of human beings cannot be secured. The 


k 
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(8) Do not take food or drink too hot or too 


-cold ; ayoid iced water on hot days. . 


(9) Do not take food which is utterly distasteful 
to yon, because it is recommended as healthfal by 
others. 


` 


The problèm of . : 
Sanitary Housing in Villages 


forms the subject of a short but thought- 
ful article penned by S. Srinivasa Murti 
in a recent number of the Mysore Eco- 
nomic Journal. Says the writer: : | 


The question of sanitary housing in villages is. 
closely bound up with that of construction of out- 
houses forthe picketing of cattle and the allotment 
of sites for the storage of manure. Houses in villages 
seem to be constructed more for the housing of cattle 
than of human beings and this is because the wealth 
of the ryot isin his cattle and he loves them as the 
apple of his eye. But it need hardly be said that 
so long ascattle and sheep are tied inside the dwel- 
ling house where people also live, as is general! 
the rule in villages, no matter what improvements 
maybe effected in the structure of the house, the 


















provision of separate cattle sheds and sheep pens 
is absolutely necessary in the interests of the sahita- 
tion of the village. If sites are allotted to the vil 
lagers, they themselves will construct out-houses, 
The picketing of cattle inside human habitation 
must be made penal as otherwise the time inmemoria 
habit of the ryot cannot easily be broken.’ ` 


f 
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worse, probably the better, on that account. But 
far more intricate and profound are the results o 
the flux and reflux of these three great stocks which 
are so much deeper than nationality. 

It must-bt distressing for a patriotic German, aceus- 
tomed to worship the large and robust goddess ‘‘Ger- 
mania,’’to realize that the divine maiden bears a name 


case, 
Frenchman even to cry “Vive la France!” whee 
he reflects that the Franks, after all, were merely 
horde of barbarous Boches, whose proper home la 
beyond the Rhine, though he may seek his revanche 
in the fact that that sacred German river bears a 
name which is not German at all, but, as som 
German scholars themselves admit, perhaps Celtic. 
Difficulties are by no means over when we cross 
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the Channel to that country which so far our patriot 
permit us to call by the atrociously’ Teutonic name 
of “England.” s 

It has been said that the war of today is the great. 
civil war of the human race. If it is meant that 
this isa war fought by people who share the same 
blood and the same tratlitions, people who have 
been “accustomed to live together in amity under 
the same or similar social rules, then we may well 
accept the statement It thus differs from those 
wars of the past which, though they may have some- 
times been conditioned by concealed .economic 
pressure, were often merely the struggles of rival 
dynasties for great prizes, a sort of perilous game 
engineered by high-spirited rulers-content to operate 

. with small bands of professional troops or mere 
' mercenaries. We always seem to imply however, 
that a civil waris a particularly deplorable kind of 
war. Vet,so long as we retain war at all—for itis 
clearly possible to foresee a better way—civil war 
is, if we conside? the matter, the only almost inevi- 
table and really noble kind of war. For it is civil 
war that is most likely tobe fought from ideal 
motives and for the sake of great principles. 

- Men die, but the ideas they died for live on. It is 
true. Yet under what strange disguises! In, the 
struggle around Charles IJ, Shakespeare’s world. 

(fought against Milton’s world and was dashed to 
pieces, yet. Milton’s world never replaced it, and, 
instead a few elements of each were combined to 


make another, more mediocre than either, yet better y 


suited to the men who made it. So, also, in the 
Civil War of America, men fought for the great idea 
of the abolition of slavery, and at all events succeeded 
in substituting new slaveries; economic and social— 
not to mention that local segregation of the colored 
population attempted even today—which suited 
them better, and, it may well be, are better. So 
that humanity is not, merely marking time. The 
optimist is entitled to believé that the dancé of 
Man may, after all, be like that slow and sacred 
folk-dance of Furry Day through the main street of 
Helston, two stéps backward and three steps for- 
ward, so that in the end the’dance is done. It is 
zeyen so in the pattern of the cosmic sphere of which 
Man is part, and the planets that circle like kittens 
pursuing their own tails are still danciog forward 
through space, on the path of Progress, to an un- 
known end. i 
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The Shadow of Years. 

The February number of the Crisis, 
which, by the way,`s the Editor’s Jubilee 
Number, contains entertaining reminiscen- 
ces of the Editor W. E. B. Du Bois, penned 
by himself. We make a few extracts : 

L was born by a golden river and in the shadow 
of two great hills, five years after the Emancipation 


Proclamation. The house was quaint, with clap- 
_ boards running’ up and down, neatly trimmed, and 


yard, and unbelievably delicious strawberries in the 
rear. A South Carolinian owned all this—tall, thin, 
‘and black, with golden earrings, and given to 
religious trances. My own people were poor. I 
mever remember being cold or hungry, but I do 
remember that shoes and coal and flour caused 
mother moments of anxious thought in!winter ; a 
new suit was an event. f 
/ 
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Pthere were five rooms, a tiny porch, a rosy front. 
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Mother was dark shining bronze, with a tiny 
ripple in her black hair; black-eyed, with a heavy, 
kind face. She gave ong the impression of infinite 
patience, but a curious determination was concealed 
in her softness.,  , ; 

Alfred, my father, must have seemed a- splendid 
vision in that little valley under the shelter ‘of those 
mighty'hills. He was small and beautiful of face 
and feature, just tinted with the sun, his curly hair 
chiefly revealing his kinship to Africa. In nature he 
was a dreamer, romantic, indolent, kind, unreliable. 
He had in him the making ofa poet, an adventurer, 

-or a Beloyed Vagabond, according to the life that 
closed round him. f 

Very gradually I began to feel myself apart from 
my playfellows, with a special work, a special race. 
The realization came slowly~although at .times 
there were sudden revelations. Curious enough, 
however, I, always felt myself the superior, not the 
inferior, and any advantages which they had were, 
I was sure, quite accidental. I had only to mobilize 
‘my dreams—then they would see, ! 

*My real life-work was done at Atlanta for thirteen 
years, from my twenty-ninth to my forty-second 
birthday. They were years of great spiritual up- 
turning, of the making and unmaking of ideals, ot 
hard work and hard play. Here I found myself. I 
lost most of my nrannerisms. 1 became more broadly 
human, made my closest and most holy friendships, 
and studied human beings. 
of my people. ‘I realized the terrific odds which faced 
them. From captious criticism I changed to cold 
science; then to hot, indignant defense. I saw the 
_race-hatred of the whites; naked and unashamed, I 
held back more hardly each day the mounting indig- 
nation against injustice and misrepresentation. I 
facel with streaming eyes the awful paradox of death 
and birth—in fine, I emerged‘a man, scarred, partially 
disillusioned, and yet, grim with determination. 

At.last, forbear and waver as I would, I faced the 
great Decision. My life's last and greatest door 
stood ajar. What with all my dreaming was | going 
todo in this fierce fight? Against all my natural 
reticence and hatred of forwardness, contrary to my 
dream of racial unity and my deep desire to serve and 
follow and think, rather than to lead and inspire and 
decide, I found myself suddenly the leader of a great 
wing of my people, fighting against another and 
greater wing. I hated the role. For the first time I 

«faced criticism and cared. Every ideal and habit ot 
my life was cruelly misjudged. 1, who had always 
over-striven to give credit for good work, who had 
never consciously stooped to envy, was accused by 
honest ,colored people of every sort of small and 
petty jealousy ; and white people said I was ashamed 
of my race and wanted to be white! I realized the 
real tragedy of life. The captivity'of my soul was 
linked to the bloody and bowed head. Yet, there 
was no pomp of sacrifice, no place for appeal for 


sympathy. We simply had doggedly to insist, ex- . 


plain, fight and fight again until, at last, slowly, 
grudgingly we saw the world turn slightly to listen. 
My Age of Miracles returned again ! 

` My cause grew, and with it I was pushed into a 
larger field. I felt more and more that Atlanta must 
stand well with philanthropists, while my larger 
duty was to speak clearly and forcefully for my peo- 
ple, despite powers and principalities, I was invited 
to come to New York and take charge of one part of 
a new organization. I came in 1910. It wasan 
experiment. My salary even for a year was not 
assured, and I gave up a life position, I insisted on 

t z 


I became widely acquainted with the real condition’ 


` 


starting The Crisis as the main part of my work and 
this, after hesitation, was approved. The Crisis suc- 
ceeded, and here | am on my fiftieth bitthday. 


` New Statesman 


Scene 
+ 


In the course of a short article contri- 
buted to the New Witness, G. K. Chester- 
ton ably expounds thè philosophy of 


Nonsense for Nothing. 


“The problem ofthe patriot’s holiday 
at present,” saysthe writer, “is to preserve 
the old extravagance of spirit without 
the old extravagance of expenditure.” s 


Ihave been accused of standing on my head (I 
mean in theory) and'certainly I should always think ` 
it less foblish to stand on my head than to stand on 
my dignity. Baut even standing on one’s head, not in 
theory but in practice, would at least be an economi- 
cal, because a self-sufficing and perhaps even a soli- 
tary amusement ; at any rate the clubs formed for it 
would probably .be few and select. No one could 
accuse it of an unpatriotic profligacy of expenditure ; 
it might even be maintained to involve a saving in 
boots. But although I may appear to express my- 
self with a certain playfulness. my intention is entirely 
serious. Itistoo little realized that fun as well as 
philosophy is a mental and not a material thing; that 
the comparative independence of externals, which is 
admittedly a part of the stoic, can also be’ a part of 
the comice spirit. It is thought natural that the poet, 
contemplating the exaltation of the skylark, ` should 
speak of its scorn of all the entanglements of earth; 
byt it is too little understood that the same thing can 
occur in the human habit of skylarking. It is assum- - 
ed that the sage may stick to plain living and high 
thinking ; it is forgotten that there is a parallel 
poeng of combining plain living with high 
jinks. 

Fof the truth- is that gaiety is the very opposite 
of thoughtlessness. At its best it makes ‘a great 
demand on thought ; and therefore is far from incon- 
sistent with a considerable demand on thrift. And 
there is no better example of it than the most unique 
and typical of the old winter games and céremonies. 
The best of these had one essential mark which im- 
plies the very opposite of idleness ; they were home- 
“ made. And home-made things can have one quality 

which is almost entirely absent from the apparatus of 
sport or pleasure which the publie has hitherto pur- 

chased in shops. The unique sign of such domesticity 

is originality. As Isay, I am entirely serious ; and I 

seriously suggest that, in the conjunctioa of this sea- 

son with this epoch, we should pride ourselves pri- 

“marily,on making things rather than buying them.’ 
Ii we can do little, let us at least do it, and not pay 

factories and shops to do it ; and let us, if necessary, 

be glad of the grotesque character of the result. Let 

us learn to make anything out of anything, especially 

out of anything useless., Presents are often called 

rubbish ; and in this case we must be proud of pro- 

ducing them from rubbish. Jokes are often called 

rubbish, and in this case the rubbish will be the joke. 

- If wecan produce as mych nonsense as possible, we 

shall still have combinet pleasure and duty. 
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Can a Snail Learn ? 


J. Arthur Thomson writing in the 
informs us that the 
educability of a snail has been satisfac- 
torily proved by a series of exceedingly 


careful experiments made by Miss Elizabeth | 


Lockwood, Thomson. The admirably con- 
ducted investigation is thus set forth: 


Miss Thompson observed that when the immediate 
neighborhood of the suail’s mouth was touched with 
a little piece of food, such as lettuce, there followed a 
number—about four was common—of rapid mouth- 
movements, opening and closing in fact. The next 
step was to find a practicable secondary stimulus, 
and that used was pressure on the snail’s foot or 
creeping sole with a clean glass rod. This does not 
normally evoke any mouth-movement, except in rare. 
cases, which are readily explained. The next step 
was to apply simultaneously the two stimulations, 
the touch of food near the mouth and the pressure of 
the glass rod on’ the foot. To this for atime no 
answer at all was given. It was not till the snails 
had been tried sixty to one hundred and ten times 
that they began to answer, but after the Rubicon 
was crossed they auswered back all the rest of the 


-total of two hundred and fifty trials. It was note- 


worthy, however, that the number of mouth-move- 
ments in a single response did not reach so high an 
average as was exhibited when the food stimulus was 
used by itself. The snailsthat gave the normal, 
answer back-to the two stimuli applied simultane. 
ousty were regarded as “trained,” and ,were ready 
for the next and crucial step in the experiment. 
Forty-eight hours after the completion of their 
training the snails were tried with the foot-pressure 
stimulus by itself, The dux of the class gave the 
proper mouth-moving answer the’ first seven. trials 
right away ; two-other answers were given ninety-six 


-hours after the end of the training. Other members 


of the class behaved in a similar way, but beyond 
the limit of ninety-six hours no answer could be 
wrung out of any of them. There wasa sudden and 
final declinature to answer, which further experi- 
mentation showed to have no necessary connection 
with fatigue. In some of the many‘sets of experi- 
ments, the punctilious carefulness of which deserves 
high praise, there was an interesting waning in the 
number of mouth-movements in. any one answer, 
Following a maximum number of mouth-movements 
in a response towards the middle of the series of 
trials, the number gradually. diminished tothe end 
of the series. This indicated that the snaiis were 
becoming adapted to astimulus which was not being - 
followed by any reward. Snails which gave no 
month response‘to pressure on the foot were so 
affected by the simultaneous application of pressure to 
the foot and food to the mouth that they then gave 
the mouth answer to pressure on the foot. The effect 
of training with the simultaneous stimuli persisted 
for ninety-six hours after the training stopped. 
The snail learned its lesson,*‘but the registration 
of experience, memory in psychological language, 
was short-lived. , 

Those who have some acquaintance\ with fresh- 
water snails know what captured specimens very 
generally do on the slightest -provocation—even 
jarring the aquarium a little—is to expel the air 
from their breathing chamber, retract into their 
shell, and drop to the bottom, where they may 
sulk for an hour. Realizing that this nervousness 
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would make experimentiug impossible, Miss Thomp- shock, of which the roughness was meant to betie 
son began by “taming” her captives. They were “warning.” The smooth arm of the tube led to tie 
taken in the hand at intervals and moved about surface of the water, where fresh airis obtaincc— 
under water; they were held till they protruded sufficient reward in itself, The. experiment consist ‘d 
from the shell; they were abundantly handled, till in pressing the air from the snail's lung and thn 
they became so accustomed to it that they could be placing it at the base of the so-called labyrinth. [t 
touched by the observer, or moved from one dish is of value to the snail to get its lung filled as soon “is 
to another, without retracting their body or expel- possible ; this is attained by creeping up the smooth 
ling the air from their lung. This “tamiog” is a arm, it is misséd by creeping‘up the rough one; and 
further evidence of adaptability. the failure is emphasized by a mid punishment, the 

Very interesting data as to the educability of slight electric shock. But the result of the pretty 
animals have been obtained by using simple laby- . experiment was to show a’ complete incapacity to 
rinths in which the creatures are placed at repeated profit by experience to the extent of solving the pre- 
intervals to see whether they learn to get out more blem. In one interesting set of experiments a power 
quickly in the course of experience. It has been of forming associations was displayed, but it was not 
found useful in many cases to reward, say with food, so to speak, followed up. Both arms were smootL, 
a rapidly successful solution of the labyrinth, and to but the wrong road has as its warning notice-boart, 
punish, say with a slight electric shock, the taking an irritating hair which was made to touch the 
of the wrong road. Most of these experiments have  snail’s horns and the back of, its head. Immediatel - 
been made with animals of high degree like cats on tlie heels of the warning, if the snail persisted o1 
and mice ; Miss Thompson has spent muck time and its wrong course, came the punishment of a shock. 
ingenuity in inquiring whether the labyrinth experi. Now, in 15.6 percent. out of a total of nine hundre 
iment can be adjusted so as to apply to fresh-water and thirty trials, the snails changed their cours. 
snails. [n one form of the experiment a Y-shaped from the wrong to the right path after contact with 
cylindrical glass tube was anchored to the floor of the warning stimulus, but before the shock or punish 
the aquarium. One arm was made rough internally, ment was received. This was undoubtedly profiting 
and at its upper end the snail received an electric by experience. j 
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REUTER’S cablegram gives the fol- have to be rationed and that there is no ‘sacrifice of 
lowing summary of some portions of comfort or convenience which the State is not en- 
> tye : titled to demand of us.” 
an article on the British war effort in nae A 

the Westminster Gazette : Di ; But it is not merely the sacrifice of com- 
If ever there was another such war, we should fort or convenience toe nanoa ton 
begin by commandeering the services of all citizens and ofa state of war or the predominance, o 
making those who were not fighting perform other militarism involves. Militarism leads to 
state Sive for wages fixed on a scale that would the moral and spiritual degeneration’ of 
suspend’ profits or reduce them to a minimum. This the peoples who are subject to its sway. 


complete collectivism of national effort is the logical : s 17s 
conclusion of modern wars. Men between forty and It blunts all humane feelings and sensibi- 


fifty have discovered suddenly that the service they ities and digs the grave of civilisation. One 
thought quite natural and proper for theirjuniorsis or two illustrations will suffice. It was at 


also required of them while men between fifty and i 
sixty see themselyes not far, removed from liability first only the Germans who used porsonous 


which never entered the wildest imaginations four gas anë bombed non-combatants like 
years agó. women, children and other members of tlie 

Taxes will be imposed which four years ago we civil population. But now other belli- 
would have thought impossible to pay. People, who gerents have to use gas in self-defence and 


live in big houses, will have to let or leave them and . : : 
take smaller ones. Homes will have to be broken up to raid villages and towns in the enemy 


and furniture stored. As regards domestic servants - country by way of reprisal. The starva- 
the Munitions: Department has already taken halfand’ tion of the civilian population is also now 


the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps will want a good j 
many of the remainder. Moreover by a big compul- a recognised method of warfare. 


sory cutting down of light and coal houses are being As regards the new interpretation of 

desolated ; hence middle-class England has seriously) the gospel of Jesus Christ whichthe war 

will hace to face it a Ne and many prousands more has brought about, we have, to quote 
tace 1t after the coming budget. ' 3 i j 

_The “Westminster Gazette” mentions these things only ong a the PONE a 

without the slightest complaint and concludes: “We. Of Mr. Outhwaite, speaking in the House 


now have to realise that the whole of our lives will of Commons :— 
69—10 >- . . 
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“The Venerable Archdeacon Wilberforce, who read 
the prayers in the House, preaching iu St. Margaret’s ' 
Church at the beginning of the war, said: ‘To kil 
Germans is a divine service in the fullest acceptation 
of the term.’...... A leading minister in his division 
had said that if Christ came to the world to-day he 
would expect to see Him using a bayonet.” (Quoted 
from Hansard of January 20,1916, in Mr. G. Lowes 
Dickinson’s “The Choice Before us’,* p, 32.) > 


In the book just named above, which 

- was written before the Russian revolution 

and the declaration of war by the United 

States, Mr. Dickinson describes briefly the 

prospect before the world, if the armed 

international anarchy is to continue, and 
to be extended and exasperated, after the 

. war. Heanalyses and discusses the pre- 

, suppositions which underlie Militarism. 

. And having argued’ both that internation- 
al war as it will be conducted in the future 
implies the ruin of civilization, and that it 
is not “inevitable,” he sketches the kind of 
reorganisation that is both possible and 
essential if war is not to destroy mankind. 
We shall summarise the author's views as 
to the future of militarism. ^ , 

He has not discussed the origin or justi-* 

‘fication of the present war, nor the parti- 
cipation in it of Great Britain. As a. 
matter of fact, he agrees with the general 
view that, after the invasion of Belgium, 
it would have been neither right nor ‘wise 
for the British people to abstain. His 
view is that whatever may be thought of . 
the immediate origin of the war, it cannot ' 
be dissociated from all the deeper causes 
wkich have led to wars in the past and 
may lead to them in the future; and it is 
these with which he deal He argues that 
war proceeds from wrong ideas and 
wrong policies; that in these ideas and 
policies all nations have been implicated ; 
and that this war will have been fought 
in vain unless it leads to a’ change of atti- 
tude in all governments and all peoples, 
This change, the author agrees, is most 
required in Germany, and may be most 

' Giffcult to effect there. But there are, he 

tolds, in all countries, traditions, interests, 

prejudices and illusions making for war, 
and it is these that hé has endeavoured to 
expose. 

Our own conviction is that no kind of 
international understandings and arrange- 
ments, like a League of Nations, Interna- 
tional Laws, ete., will be’ of any avail to 


id The Choice Before us, by G. Lowes Dickinson, 
London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 6s. net. 
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prevent future wars` on a titanic scale, 
unless there is a change of heart, and 
unless the:conviction is rooted in the minds 
of men that things of the spirit are of far 
greater value than accumulation of materi- 
al wealth.and luxuries. The peoples of the 
worlds must be convinced that love and 
co-operation are greater than hate and 
murderous competition and that the salva- 
tion of mankind will be brought about by 
the former, not by the latter. The highest 
ethical standard so far reached in civilised 
countries, to which the individual is 
expected to conform, must also exactly be 
the standard to which nations must con- | 
form in their dealings with other nations 
particularly with weak, dependent, unor- ` 
ganised, backward, or ‘‘cploured” peoples. 
Ít must be coiisideeed as heinous a crime 
to rob or enslave a people as it is to rob 
or enslave an individual. The lies. of 
diplomats and all “patriotic” forgeries, 
breaches of promise, and fraud should be 
considered as reprehensible as they are in 
the case of private iudividuals. The idea 
must cease to obsess the minds of “civilis- 
ed” and. “strong”? peoples that other 
peoples of the world are their lawful prey. 
It is then and then only that international 
agreements and arrangements, like those 
suggested by the author, can produce the 
results desired. ° 

Militarism, according to the author, 
is at once a state of mind and a military 
and political system. 


“On the one hand, itis a belief that war is: both 
inevitable and wholesome—the notion that it is 
wholesome fostering the notion that it is'inevitable, 
and vice versa. On the other hand, it is a system 
whereby every citizen is compelled to military service, 
whereby a large and powerful class of military 
officers influences or dominates policy, and whereby 
education is directed by the State to a glorification of 
war. So conceived, it is clear that Militarism is more 
perfectly developed in Germany than anywhere else, 
But in other countries, too, it is both partially a fact 
and potentially a danger.” .  ,' 


And the author argues that nothing but 
a complete and radical reform in inter- 
national relations can prevent the danger 
from becoming a reality. ; 


“Bor Militarism does not arise without cause. 
Its main cause is the menace of war. And that 
menace grows continually more terrible as prepara- 


- tion for war, in all States, becomes more effective. 


Nations do not choose’ Militarism. It is forced upon 
them. And if, when this war is over, the ‘conditions 
that led up to it are to be perpetuated, Militarism is , 
likely not only to be maintained and exasperated on 
the Continent, but to be introduced into the United 


, Kingdom, the United States, and China [“into 
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India, too,” we may add. Ed. Af, R]; In Japan it 
already prevails. The fact that men have died by 
millions to destroy it will have no effect on this 
result, unless in all countries, those who have leisure 


and knowledge deliberately plan and work for a 


durable peace.” 


‘It will not, the author hopės, be inferred 
that because he condemns war uncompro- 
misingly, he therefore condemns those who 
take part init. v ~ 
“Nothing can be further from my thought. Too 
many of my own friends havé fought and died, or are 


yet to die, in this war. Ido not praise them, for I 
have no right to praise what is above praise. Ihave 


É 


wished to do better than praise. I have wished to ° 


contribute to a future in which such sacrifices as 
theirs shall never again be required. I have wished 
to destroy the errors which perpetuate error. And if 
I have succeeded, in any smallest measure, in that, I 
shall have helped the young men I have loved and 
admired to the purpose for which they have fought 
and died.” Ss ie 


_ The author says that the political rela- 
tions of the European States have con- 


sisted for centuries past of war and pre- ` 


paration for war., 


“In the present war, this practice has culminated 
in a catastrophe which, it might seem, must lead to a 
reaction Perhapsit may. But it certainly will not 
do so, unless it be by a ‘deliberate and conscious 
change in the ideas and the wills of men. Meantime 
people already talk of the ‘next war.’ Itis tlierefore 

_ important to make some forecast of what kind of a 
war that is likely to be, and, more generally, what 
kind of a future the continuatiou and extension -of 
militarism would prepare for mankind.” 


Mr. Dickinson then summarises the 


Russian general Skugarewski’s forecast of. 


the next war, which was reproduced from 
Russkoe Slovo in the Russian Supplement’ 
to the Times of July 29, 1916. Russia 
was not then dismembered and reduced to 
anarchy. What, therefore, the general 
said regarding the preparations that 
might be required to be made by Russia 
for the next war, would not now betrue of 
that country, but they would still furnish 
an idea of what must take’ place in all 
powerful countries under a militarist 
regime. 

The Russian gencral anticipates the 
“next war in ten or twenty years, if 
Germany is not “conclusively conquered.”’ 


_ He starts by remarking that every war'’he can 
remember, beginning from the Crimean War, was an 


>, unprecedented war ; ‘and his moral is that “humanity 


must at last learn how to prepare for-war.” “In the 
future struggle of nations all men capable of bearing 
arms will be takeh into the ranks of the nation’s 
armies, and for them everything will be ready in 
peace-time.” This will mean that Russia will have 
an army of forty millions and Germany of twenty 
millions. Foran army of forty million men three 
) hundred thousand officers will be required. To sccure 


y 


them “it will be necessary to introduce conscription 
for officers; all young men who have received not 
‘even complete middle-school education will be obliged 
„to serve às officers.” Further, it will be necessary o 
replace, so far as possible, by women the mer wlio 
under existing arrangements are kept in the rear ly 
non-combatant duties. Perhaps’ therefore “it will re 
necessary to introduce -conscription for girls ard 
childless widows, so that more, men can be sent io tle 
front.” As to armaments, “there will be required for 
such an army one hundred thousand guns, a millicn 
maxims, tens of thousands of motor-cars, armoured, 
freight, and light cars. , By the beginning of the wer 
at least fifty million gun-projectiles must be prepare ?!, 
and five thousand million rifle cartridges. Besidcs 
‘machine-gun detachments, each company of a 
regiment will have its portable machine guns 01 
light stands.” Aviation, of course, ‘‘will receive 
special development.” ‘‘It is clear that in ten to 
twenty years every state will reckon the number 
of its dirigibles in thousands and the number of its 
aeroplanes in tens, if not hundreds of thousands. 
The dropping of shells from above on to large 
stretches of country will be extensively practised. Anc: 
ifthe laws of war permit the application of inflam 
mable materials dnd substances for the development 
of poisonous gases, then the raids of aerial flotillas 
will instantly convert large districts of several square 
versts into complete deserts where every vestige of 
animal and vegetable life will be slain and where 
largé units of armies will be annihilated to a single 
man.” The range of guns will be-enormously increas- 
ed and “perhaps Dover will be shelled from Calais.” 
The general proceeds to estimate the cost of sucha 
war at twenty millions [thirty crores of rupees] a 
day. The peace establishment of Russia will costa 
hundred-millions a year. F ; 

“Besides the existing material couscriptions, it 
may perhaps be necessary to introduce conscription 
for grain, meat, and fodder. All industrial establish- 
ments—mills, factories, workshops, even handicrafts- 
men—oñ declaration of war will have to-work for 
the army in accordance with a special plan of 
mobilization.” In short, “expedients for the ex- 
termination of humanity will be of such a nature 
that everything of which we hear nowadays will 
pale iu comparison. The taumber of killed will ‚be 
reckoned by millions, of wounded by tens of millions.” 


Mr. Dickinson assures his readers that 
the above is not a romance by Mr. H. G. 
Wells. Itis, he says, a very Sober descrip- 


. tion, certainly not overdrawn, of what is 


likely to occur in that “next war”? to 
which so many people are already looking 
forward. The author then proceeds to 
give his forceast as to the probable 
methods of future warlare. i 


It is as probable as anything can be that these 
will be of a kind which will make the worst that has 
been done in this war seem by comparison like 
humanity and kindness. Not only will every weapon 
that has been used in this war be employed in the 
next, except those that ‘have been rendered obsolete 
by the invention of worse ones, but science will have 
discovered new and far more destructive means of 
murder. e have long applied chemistry to war ; 
but we have not begun to apply bacteriology. In 
the future, the deliberate spread of lethal -diseases 
among the enemy is likely to be a priucipal ani 








recognized method of destruction. Further, the war 
will be wagêd, without any restriction, on non-com- 
batants, Already a German professor has written a 
book to show that this is pegmitted by the “new” - 
law of nations, created by the experiences of this war. 
And, of course, the logic of war is in favour of it. 
For a munition-worker, or a producer of any, kind, is 
just as much helping the enemy to win the warasa 
soldier at the front. : ‘ 

We must therefore expect that in any future war 
any and every weapon of extermination will be used 
freely against non-combatants as well as combatants, 
Rules of war may be drawn upto prevent this. But 
the issues of a modern war are so tremendous, that 
such rules are likely to break at the first tension put 
upon them. One combatant succumbs to one tempta- 
tion, another to another. Each breach of the law by 
one is followed by-breaches by the others, under guise 
of reprisals. Neither religion, morals, nor humanity 
have availed to arrest this process in the present war. 
Why should we suppose they will be more potent in 
the future ? 5 


Mr. Dickinson rightly points out that 
destruction by war does not end with the 
lives of the immediate sufferers; every man 
of sound stock who is killed childless extin- 
guishes with himself whole generations. 
And itis the sound that are~killed in war 
and the unsound preserved, for it is the 
sound that are- selected to goto the front. 
But the havoc that is wrought is not 
wrought by killing alone. Among the 
surviving men and women, the conditions 
of war tend to disseminate over wider and 
wider areas venereal and. other diseases,- 
and this again reacts upon the stock.’ “So 
that, whoever wins or loses the war, win- 
ners and losers alike have impaired irreme- 
diably the strength of their nation. War 
may preserve liberty for posterity, but it 
is a posterity weakened and enfeebled that - 
will enjoy it.” - 


War, then, means not merely the destruction of 
the best among the living, but an irreparable im- 
poverishment of the race; and that on a scale propor- 
tional to the seale of the war. But the scale of 
modern wars is world-wide. So, therefore, is the 
impoverishment. War is a way of racial suicide, 
Soldiers and statesmen dolnot think of such remote 
effects; but they do'not cease to happen because they 
are not thought of. And in comparison with them 
victory or defeat, and the other results of war, are 
negligible in the balance, : 

The author now turns from the biologi- 
eal to the social effects of war. When in 
any country, there is no reign of law, but 
brute force isin the ascendant and conse- 
quently plunder, rapine and murder prevail 
, we call it anarchy. Similarly, when, as at 
present, in international relations might 
is considered ‘to constitute right, one is 
justified in calling it, as the author does, 
international anarchy. And he observes 
that war implies preparation for war; and 
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if the international anarchy is to continue 
so that states are compelled to arm against 
‘one another, each driving on each to ever 
more tremendous efforts, there can be no 
pause in the process and no limit toit. He 
therefore thinks that we have no right to 


dismiss as improbable, still less as impossi- ° 


ble, any extremity that lies in the logic of 
the movement. Hence he develops that- 
logic to the full without shrinking. 

In doing so, he says :. 


First, universal service will be introduced as a 
permangnt institution into the countries that have 
hitherto escaped it, and it is probable that it will be 
organized on the complete Prussian model...... i 

Secondly, whatever, organization be adopted for 
an army, hqwever short the period to be spentin / 
barracks, however democratic the method of recruit- 
ing and promotion, it does not seem possible that a 
force on the modern scale of numbers and efficiency 
could be maintained without the aid of a very large 
class of professional officers, and without giving to ⁄ 
these a large measure of social prestige and political 
influence. The British tradition whereby the. officer 
rarely appears in uniform, and is not felt in time of 
peace as an element in society or in politics, must dis- 
appear, it would seem, with the permanent adoption 
of universal service. The more numerous, litghly 
trained, and intelligent the officer caste, the more 
influential they will become. And as they will be 
trained exclusively for war, and will regard war both 
as their own sole business and as the sole business of 
the nation, they are not likely to abstain from bring- 
ing their influence to bear upon foreign policy. But 
such political influence of an officer caste is precisely 
one of the most important elements in militarism. 
And the moment officers begin to wear uniforms in 
time of peace will be the moment when militarism 
starts to run its course in England. 

The author expresses the opinion that 
whatever form of military organization 
be adopted, we shall have everywhere uni- 
versal service; and that, as! General 
Skugarewski foresees, on a scale hitherto 
unknown in history. Every man between 
the ages of 17 and 50 will be liable to mili- ! 
tary service. Boys under 17 will have 
compulsory “preliminary training” as boy 
scouts, in officers’ training corps, and the 
like. Women and girls will be enrolled for 
the various non-combatant services—unless 
indeed, which is quite possible, it be decid- 
ed to raise combatant corps of amazons. 

In any case, the question of the fitness of people for 
military service, in character or temperament or con- 
viction, will not enter into consideration. In the 
past, in pagan societies—~ancient India, for example, 
or Japan—men were selected as soldiers by their own 
choice or by hereditary aptitude. ‘In the. twentieth 
century of Him who came to bring peace among 
mankind, we ‘do not hesitate to compel all men 
into the army without reference to their aptitude or 
choice, and in defiance of their moral, religious, or 
political scruples. Thus as conscription extends so 
does the necessity of persecution. And if inter- 
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national war is tc continue, persecution will be estab- 
lished as an institution in all countries. 


After the men (and the women it may 
he) have been forced into the army, the 
next thing will be to train them. The object 
of military training was once summed up 
as follows by a military officer: 


~ “The once object of a military system is to over- 
come a man’s natural reluctance to kill and to be 
killed. To accomplish this we have three devices. 
The first is to make the soldier more afraid of his 
‘own officers than he is of the enemy. The second is 
to convert him into an automaton by perpetual 
drill, so that he obeys instinctively every order 
given without any intervention of his own choice or 
will. The third device is a just cause.” 


Politicians can easily find or invent just 
causes, as they have hitherto done. 

For making a nation efficient for war, 
their religious and moral training will 
be much more important than conscripting 
the whole population, training them in 
the use of any and every weapon, and 
destroying the reluctance to kill and to 
be killed as also any squeamishness as to 
methods of killing. “The soul as well as 
the body ofa good soldier must be mili- 
tarized,” and for this purpose a new 
direction must be given tothe religion or 
religions of the people. ~ 


“The real religion of the future, if war is to coa- 
tinge, will be the religion of the God-State; for the 
essential requirement will be an unquestioning 
submission to the will of the State. It 1s this that 
has given such moral strength to the Germans in the 
present war ; and the fact will be noted and its lesson 
applied by other nations. : 

“The essence of this religion, stated without 
compromise or qualification, is as follows: The 
State is the purpose and end for which individuals 
come into existence. It is a god, and, like other gods, 
it is mysterious. Its nature is unknowable and 
undefinable...,..The State is something supernatural. 
It is not the sum of its members. It is not their 
trend, their purpose, or their impulse, It works 
through governmental agents, who may be called 
its priests. Butitis not they. It works upon the 
people, but itis not they. Neither their happiness nor 
their well-being, nor even the well-being of the 
Government, is its purpose. Its purpose is Its own 
Being and Power. It has, in fact, one poiut-of 
contact with its’ worshippers: it demands their 
sacrifice to itself. A sacrifice complete, unreserved. 
unquestioning; a sacrifice not only of their lives 
(that is little) but oftheir most profound instincts, 


their most passionate feelings, their deepest convic-’ 


tions. They must have no conscience but its, no 
cause but its. They must be its slaves, not body ouly, 
but mind and soul. They are nothing ; It is all.” 


Mr. Dickinson says that he is aware 
that this 
theory of the State will be repudiated, 
evet by Germans. But though they do 
not so express it, they imply, he asserts, 
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all that has been etpressed here, theuz1 
they may be unaware of the implications. 
“Not only so, bat much that is said aa.] 
thought in other countries, not exclucin.; 
England, really involves the same presup- 
pos:tions, If the process of militariciay 
thesvorid continues, this religion of the 
State will more and more drive .out every 
Other countries, in this respect, 
will ollow the lead of Germany. And 
the philosophy we have been repudiating 
as devilish because Germany wus our 
enemy, we shall end by adopting ourse ves 
in order to be the better prepared to fighi 
her.” We may expect that,;in a militarisi 
future, this doctrine of the God-State, in 
essence if notin set terms, will be tacght 
in every school, college, university, and 
pulpit. 

“Thus, both before and after the period of actua' 
military training, the citizen will be prepared 
and confirmed for his . main business in lie by 
every ‘form of spiritual exhortation. Education 
will mean training-for war. The effort to teach men 
to think and judge for themselves will be climinated. 
For nothing could be more directly opposed chan 
this to tke cult of the State and of war. That cult 
requires what is rather a discipline than an educa‘ion. 
The student must be taught dogmatically what the 
purposes of life are ; not permitted, still less encour- 
aged, to examine the question for, himself. He must 
be taughz from infancy up, that he came into the 
world to sacrifice himself in war; that the reason 
of this is a, mystery ; aud that into that mystery it 
is blasphemy and pride for the human reason to pry.” 
-" Aiter this Mr. Dickinson proceeds to 
observe that in a militarist country zhe 
religion of the God-State will require a 
different code of morals to that which has 
hitherto been professed by Christians. 
“Pity, gentleness, charity, must not merely 
not be practised, they must be branded as 
crimes against the social order; the 
practical lessons in brutality which will 
form the main part of military training 
must be reinforced by preaching, teaching 
aud example at every staze of life: and for 
the cult of humanity which has increas- 
ingly prevailed in democratic societies we 
must sabstitute the Nie-zschean formula 
‘Be hard.’ ” T 

In the militarist age the new religion 
and the new ethics must be accompan-ed 
by a new development of scientific teach- 
ing: For science will be more necessary 
than ever in the strenuous compctition 
that lies before us. It will be necessary ‘or 
industry, and, above all, it will be 
necessary for war, The nation, we shall be 
told, that is most successful in. inventing 
new methods of destruction will be tae 
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nation that will “survive.” In the militar- 
ist age and countries, ‘whenever there 
emerges, in any generous young soul, the 
passion for-truth and the genius for dis- 
covery, he will be «seized upon by society 
and urged, nay compelled, to devote his 
idealism not to the: perfecting but to‘the 
destruction of himan life. The perversion 
ofthe intellect will follow from the per-- 
version of the soul. And reason, distorted 
fromitstrend to comprehend truth and 
serve mankind, will become more devilish 
than ever mere bestiality could be, and 
make of man something as infinitely lower 
than the brutes as he had it in him to 
be infinitely higher. . . 

Militarism, if -allowed to prevail, will 
transform not only religion, ethics and | 
education, but political institutions also. 
Democracy is a bad medium for war, and 
that for various ‘reasons. Democracy is 
hard to discipline, and without discipline 
there cannot be military efficiency. Demo- 
cracy is averse from, and perhapsincap- 
able of, policies looking far ahead ; but 
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reason that, even in democratic countries, 


. foreign policy, and the military and naval 
' policy which is its handmaid, have been 


‘withdrawn as far as possible from popular 
control. Buteven that has not sufficed. 
The democracies hdve not been able to 
prepare for war with the deliberation and 
thoroughness of the autocracies. How 
immense has been and is the technical 
superiority of the autocracies:! i 


“The connexion between war and autocracy is 
essential. We'see it immediately when we are 
actually at war. Thus, during the last two years 
we have abandoned to the Executive liberty of person 
and of speech. We have sat still and watched while 
a Government department abolished the Habeas 
Corpus Act. We have re-introduced religious 
persecution, and condemned young men to death 
and sent them to penal servitude for obeying their 


- consciences ; and we have permitted the military 


authorities to take charge not only of the ‘policiag 
of the country, but of the expression and formatjon 
of opinion. Democrats no doubt flatter themselves 
that they will recover their liberties and their consti- 
tution after the war. But whether they will or no 

the international anarchy is to continue. If it is, - 
the nation will be cajoled and bullied to sacrifice its 
political liberty to the need of national defence.” 


war, and the policies war subserves, “Let the international anarchy and international war 
require long views. It is not without continue, and there is an end of political liberty.” 
z ` } 
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“Divide et impera” and National 
Unification. 

In Henrik Ibsen’s Pretenders, two rival 
claimants, to the throne, Haakon and 
Skule, fight with each other. But before 
they do so, they meet, and the following 
conversation takes place : i 

Skule: If the king is to have power id bis hands, 
one party must be opposed to another, their claims 
must be conflicting, each section of the country 


must be striving against the others. Every commu- 
nity, every family, must either standin need of the 


king’s help, or be afraid of him. Remove all dissen- ` 


sion, and you will find you have robbed yourself of 
power by that very act. X , 
Haakon: And you want to be king—you, who 


can hold such an opinion as that? You might have, 


madea useful chieftain in Erling Skakki’s day ; but 
times have changed since then, and you cannot per- 
ceive it...... ił mean to give my country consecration ; 


Norway has been a kingdom ; it shall be a nation! . 


The Trénder heretofore has fought with the man 
of Viken, the man of Agde with the man of Hérdaland, 
the Haalogalander with the man of Sogu, hrereafter 
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all shall be one, and all shall be conscious of it and 
know that they are one! That isthe task God has 
laid upon my shoulders; that is the work that lies 
before Norway’s King....... ; 

Skule (impressed by his words): To unite—? 
Unite the Trónder and the man of Viken—all 
Norway—? (Incredulously) It is impracticable. 
Never was such a thing heard of in Norway's saga. 

Haakon :-\mpracticable for you, because you could 
do nothing but repeat what has been done before, but 
for mcitis easy ~as casy as for a faleou to pierce 
the clouds. f . 

Skule (uneasily ): To unite the whole of the people 
—awaken in them the consciousness that they are 
one ! Whence did so strange a thought come to you ? 
It ‘is ‘like ice and fire in my veins...... (later on), 
“Norway has been a kingdom; it shall be a nation. | 
All shall be one, and all shall be conscious of it and 
know that they are one!” Ever since Haakon spoke 
these mad words, he has stood before my eyes as 
the rightful king. (Looks anxiously around him and 
whispers.) How if those strange words reflected 
the voice of God ?—if God had bad thisin His mind 
heretofore, and now purposed to strew it abroad— . 
and had chosen Haakon as his sower ? ‘ 


In the end, Skule allows himself to be 
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murderéd by the populace in order to leave 
the path free to Haakon, to carry out his 
‘great kingly thought.’ 


> The Real Task for Leaders of Public 


Opinion. 


In ' Ibsen’s Rosmersholm, Kroll,- the 
headmaster of a publie school, and his 
brother-in-law Rosmer, a scholar of inde- 
pendent mearis, belong to rival schools ot 
thought. Kroll is a conservative, and 
declaims against ‘the spirit of the age,’ 
‘this appalling, destructive, disorganising 
tendency’ and complains to his brother- 

' in-law that ‘the Radicals have become 
distressingly powerful,’ and that ‘the 
spirit of revolt has spread even into my 
school’. He adds :— er 


“Don’t you thiok that it is a nice sort of intellec- 
dual'pabulum for future public servants? But the 
saddést part of it is that it is all the most promising 
boys in the class that have conspired together and 
‘> hatched this plot against me. It is only the duffers 

and dunces that have held aloof from it.” 


Later on the following conversation 
takes place between them : 7 
Rosmer : It is just for that réason that I have 






























of public opinion. š 

Kroll: What task ? 

Rosmer: The task of making all our fellow-coun- 
trymen into men of nobility. z 

Kroll: All our fellow-countrymen—! 

Rosmer: As many as possible, at all events. 

Kroll: By what means ? A 

Rosmer: By emancipating their ideas and purify- 
ing their aspirations, it seems to me. 


The Value of Imperialism. 


The chapter on Foreign and Imperial 
Affairs in the little book on, Conservatism 


University Library Series, is full of lessons 
for us Indians, as it shows the true British 
- attitude ön the subject on the eve of the 
war, though during the war a new ‘angle 
of vision’ is: supposed to have changed the 


aspect of things. The author says: 

“Coservative policy in foreign and imperial affairs 
has been largely adopted by the leaders of the Liberal 
party, and except in so far as fiscal [Tariff Reform] 
controversies are .concerned, the external affairs 
of the nation are no longer topics of distinctly 
partisan dispute.” 


¿National existence, according to the 
author, “means the capacity to fulfil the 
national vocation.” “Our vocation in the 
world has been to undertake the govern- 
ment of vast uncivilised populations and 
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pmade up my mind as to what should be the real task_- 


by Lord Hugh Cecil, M. P., in.the Home’ 


-~ the 


to raise them gradually to a higher level- 
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of life.” And this high-sounding plea is 
thus sought to be justified : 

“It is the duty of a nation, even more clearly tkan 
of an individual, to use its talents and powers to 
the ‘utmgst. -To shrink frdm grèat responsibilit_2s, 
to hesitate to incur great sacrifices for national 
objects, is,in truth-to wrap our talent in a nap in 
out of cowardly scruple. It is to, fail to respcnd 
to vocation. It is right for a nation to he great and 
to wish to be great, to resist diminution of its power, 
and to organise that power so as to make it as 
effectual for good as it can be made.” > 

It isjust this argument which Indians 
want to apply in ‘their case, but the In- 
perialists have ever been chary in allowirg 
the Indians ‘to respond to vocation’ even 
in their own country, or is it that Indiars 
are vocationless, or their vocation is thet 
of the eternal hewer of wood and drawer 
of water? After deploring the fact 
that the Dominions ‘are too detached 
to be thought of, even in a metapho-, 
as part of ‘the same organism,” ami 
assuring them that the British peopie 
“want also that all citizens of our racc, 
in whatever part of the king’s dominions 
they may live, shall be equally sharers 


in the great inheritance of free self-goverr- 


ment,” the author proceeds to lay dowa 
the main object of ‘imperial’ union—viz., 
the perpetuation of the subjection of th 
dependencies, which now emerges as the 
‘national vocation’. “It is important to 
remember,” says the writer, “that a mair 
purpose of uniting the Empire is to 


Organise it for war and what belongs tc 


war, for the foreign policy that leads up 
to war, and for the armaments and other 
means of defence that are necessary for 


carrying war on. 


It is iń respect to our relations to foreign countries 
and to our dependencies that we feel principally the 
lack ofimper:alunion and the consequent difficulty 
of fulfilling our national vocation as a single'people 
Organised unitedly for war, we should have the 
machinery which would be also available for carrying 
out any imperial policy within the dependencies o? 
the empire.’ i 


Monarchy and Loyalty. 
The same writer's views on the value of 
morarchical institution from the 
Imperialist standpoint, and on the decay 
of the feeling of loyalty deserve con 
sideration. i 
“Imperialists, moreover, look to the monarchy 


> as to the only part of our constitution that extends 


over the whole Empire, and velue it as the only 
positive link, apart from sentiment, which holds the 
whole together......amidst the countless multitudes 
of India and throughout the dependent provinces 
and islands scattered over the globe, one British 
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aame is every where'tevered, one person receives the 
common homage of the entire vast dominion... The 
meaarchy is certainly a great symbol, but is ita 
great force? Undoubtedly since Queen Victoria 
first ascended the throne there has been a tendency, 
deliberately adopted and even avowed, to withdraw 
the person ofthe sovereign from all criticism, and 
therefore from all controversy... And iz over a .ong 
series of years the sovereign takes no share in public 
quarrels, his office may decline into something purely 
ceremonial, ‘the splendid centre of all national 
‘pageants, but exciting only the temperate intrest 
acd half-respectful pleasure which men feel for & 
stately show......the danger of the monarchy bezom- 
ing discredited as an inoperative ornament and 
sinking slowly from being the centre of loyalty +o be 
r2zeived, first with good-natured toleration and 
finally with impatient contempt, is perhaps now 
the more real menace.” 


The remedy, from the monarch/st’s 
Joint of view, lies in the king having more 
power and taking more active and deter- 
mining part in public affairs. 


The Fate of Asiatic Turkey. 


The London Nation thus comments on 
Mr. Lloyd George’s peace terms, so far as 
they relate to` Turkey in Asia. 
seen that the Nation is somewhat sceptical 
about the humanitarian motives of British 
statesmen, and alleges other reasons for 
tae Prime Minister’s demand : 

Mr. George has stated it in vague but trerchant 
terms. He will notsay as yet what is to happen to 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Palestine, and Arabia. But he 
does say emphatically that they must not retarn to 
Turkish “sovereignty.” The use of that word may 
imply a demand for their cession, 


What reasons underlie so large a demand? They ` 


are primarily strategical and economic, and only in 
the third place humanitarian. Unless the “road to 
Zadia” lay across and round this country, unless it 
included wealthy soil, capable, with good administra- 
zion and skilled engineering, of producing much cot- 
zon, corn and oil, would it have been the subject ofa 
claim so uncompromising ? There is, as we have said, 
virtually no Christian population in need of rescue. 
The mass of the population is Moslem. On the whole 
we believe it is still true to say that the Arabs do not 
think in terms of nationality in the Western seuse. 

There is no pact here which imposes on us tle duty 
„to go crusading for nationality, and if wed d, it is 
more than doubtful whether the result, wth the 
inevitable influx of Western capital and probably 
also of Eastern coolie labor, would answer z0 any 
Arab ideal. 

But if the compelling motive be strategical, it is at 
variance with our other profegsions and aims. [f we 
mean to cope with the danger of future war by a 
League of Nations and disarmament, these attempts 
zo cfeate a war-proof world by adjusting frontiers 
are obsolete. The world will be tempted to dis- 
believe in our true “cures for war if we add these 
nostruins, 


Criminals and War. 
So far as their own country is concern- 
ed, the British people are learning many a 
4 
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It will be: 


made before the: police should be made 
adrnissible as evidence, and that more 


` prepared for a‘very vehement and stiff ‘ 


` 


lesson from the war. They recognise that l 
criminals can become and ought to be | 
made useful members of society. In India 
criminals evolve and would seem sometimes 
to be created in order that there may be. 
work for the police and our budgets may 

become more and more police budgets. 

But let us hear what advanced British 
thinkers have to say regarding criminals 

ard dunces. 





s 


“Recent educational experiments, and not least 
that most testing of all school examinations, the 
war, have shown us that we must revise all our old 
notions as. to cleverness and stupidity. We know 
now that, short of real mental deficiency, there is or 
ought to be no such personage as the dunce. Just as 
the criminal is generally a man of unusual energy and 
mental power directed into wrong channels, so the 
dunce is a pupil whose special powers aud aptitudes 
have not revealed themselves in the routine of school 
life. . And just as the criminal points to serious defects 
in opr social system, so the dunce points to serious’ 
defeats in our educational system! The striking 
record of our industrial schools and reformatories in 
the war shows what young criminals and dunces can 
do when they are given a fait field for their special 
gifts. One of the chief lessons to be drawn from the 
war is the need for a new spirit and outlook-in our 
national education from the elementary school tothe . 
University.” —Progress and History, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1917, pages 206-7. & 
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Is More Repression Contemplated ? 


A rumour has reached us that a majority 
of the members of the Rowlatt Committee 
have recommended legislation similar to 
the ‘Egyptian Suspects Law of 1909. 
According to this Law, we understand, a 
list is prepared of from 60 to 80-officials 
and non-officials, and the papers relating 
to a suspect are placed before four of them 
ehosen by lot. Evidently there is no trial 
and ‘no taking ofevidence. The suspect is 
deprived of liberty and placed under 
restraint, if the aforesaid four persons so 
advise. me 

It is also said that the Rowlatt Com- 
mittee have suggested that confessions 


powers should be given to the police. 
Should these rumours be true and 

should Government accept such recom- 

mendations, the bureaucracy must be 


opposition. Such legislation may create 
more revolutionaries than it may put 
down. We cannot and ought not to 
submit to police rule. The Civil Rights 
Committees have a clear duty in the 
matter. 
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of an arrogant, irresponsible and irres- 
une Budget penton ponsive bureaucracy, had devoted their 
The Imperial and Provincial Budgets time, talents and energy to endeavours 
were placed before the legislative Councils in fields of service to the motherland where 
and amendments were moved and speeches the fruits of labour are far more within the 
“ were made on them some weeks ago. reach of the workers, and whether, apart 
Many resolutions, some connected. and from their direct results, such endeavours 
“some unconnected with the Budgets, would not have indirectly produced great- 
were also moved and speeches were made er solidarity and unity among our people 
onthem. Then there were the discussions and enabled us to win self-rule within a 
on new legislation. There were, besides, shorter period than by the methods hither- 
‘numerous interpellations and the official to in vogue. Perhaps that would have 
replies. All this represents a- mass of read- given us more confidence, too, in our worth 
ing which it is impossible for any single and capacity. But such speculation is, for 
journalist to go through and digest. In our present purposes, a digression. We 
fact it may be said that there is no Indian cannot but admire the unquenchable opti- 
` journalist who has had all this material at mism and the splerdid persistence with 
his disposal. There is not a single daily which many members work from year to 
paper which even attempts to give a com- year against heavy odds, trying always to 
| plete report or summary of the proceedings combata depressing feeling of failure. Our 
of the Imperial legislative council and of only regret is that the results of their in- 
those of the council of the province where dustry, ability and wisdom are practically 
the paper is published. No single paper lost to the public. The daily papers do not 
can possibly attempt to report the pro- publish even good summaries of all the 
e ceedings of all the councils, imperial and speeches. The art of reporting would scem 
provincial. Yet, it admits of no doubt to be stillin its infancy in India, and it is 
that, if published, these proceedings would also no doubt true that the papers con- 
supply the public with much useful informa- dicted in Indian intetests are too poor to 
tion and much instructive and interesting beableto pay for good and complete re- 
reading on political, economical, sanitary porting. They are not able to keep an 
| and educational matters. Not that all the adequate staff which would enable them 
| speeches are very valuable, or that all the . to publish well-digested accounts of what 
` speeches of the best speakers reach the take place in the councils. Not to speak 
same high level. Butit is unquestionable of the provincial countils, there is no 
that the information, ability and wisdom Hansard for even the Imperial Council. 
displayed by our representatives in the ‘The official Gazettes publish complete re- 
. councils can stand comparison with what ports of the proceedings of council meetings, 
"~ one finds in similar bodies in other coun- minus some statements laid on the table, 
tries. One cannot but wonder that the but only aiter some time has elapsed ; but 

| speeches at all reach the level that they do these Gazettes are supplied neither to all 

d when one bears in mind that the speakers newspapers nor eyen to all the most im- 
generally play a losing game and that portant. Some newspapers “publish the 
they generally do not expect to achieve speeches of only those members who have 
any success. Under the circumstances influence cver or can gain the favour of 
one cannot but admire and respect the -the editorial staff. And speaking generally, 
earnestness which the speakers bring only those questions and answers and 
to bear on the discussions, though one resolutions which are of a ‘sensational 
cannot at the same time_help being sad- character find their way into the papers, 
dened by the thought that™so much hard others ot a more substantial character 
work is done generally to produce what being left out of consideration. All this 
at the best can be called only moral means a loss to the public. 

_ effect and to gain what at ‘the best. Speaking for ourselves, we must confess 
(can be called a moral victory. One our complete inability and want of resour- 
_ also cannot but speculate whether it ces to cope with the avalanches of material 
, would not have been altogether better which even the daily papers place before 

if all the able and earnest men who us. This Review is in theory and intention 

spend their energies in the councils in an All-India Journal. But we are aware 

knocking their heads against the dead wall _ that in no year and no month have we been 
70-11 
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able to deal with even the most important 

questions' which affect the whole of India 

and with those which affect each province. 

It is impossible to do it single-handed, and 

perhaps within the life-time of the present 

| editor it will not be possible to secure the 

services of an adequate staff. We must, 

therefore, be content with presenting the 

- reader with our ideal, and ask him to ac- 
cept the earnest desire for the deed. ` 


Suggested Exploitation by British Women. 


In the paragraph printed below the 
Servant of India draws attention to a 
real cause of anxiety. - 


The self-sufficiency of the Britisher is proverbial. 
He considers himself a ‘superior person’ and is 
always conscious ofit. He thinks he must hear the 
‘white man’s burden’ at all places and in all cir- 
. cumstances, It would appear that now the British 
woman is peeping out upon the scene and preparing 
to share the ‘burden’. Last week 
India adumbrated the idea of a Women’s Imperial 
Service which, we must own, fills us with grave 
apprehensions. In addition to the recently formed 
Women’s Indian Medical Service and the Indian Edu- 
cational Service, the Times unfolds a long list of 
careers for English girls as to “welfare workers, 
English advisers to various Samaj and social service 
movements, factory inspectresses, health visitors, &c.’ 
Instead of opportunities for service to the Empire, we 
are inclined to regard these in the light of fat jobs for 
average English girls and as such we should like to 
warn public men in India to be on their guard in this 
matter. Valuable guidance and advice we want 


from all quarters and we are ready to pay for them. > 


But we do not want.an indifferent article and to be 
called upon to pay an extravagant price for it, as is 
likely if the above scheme is put into operation. We 
have had exploitation ‘enough in the past by British 
men, Now the British women seem tò cherish the 
desire to have a hand in the game. 

The U. P. Government have made it 
known that they will grant certificates to 
British officers’ wives who are able to pass 
an examination in a vernacular. If British 
women learn our vernaculars, they .can 
mix with Indian women and have a real 
knowledge of our society. This may have 
a beneficial effect when Indians have the 
same political status as Englishmen. At 
present a. knowledge of the vernaculars 
will enable British women in India to 
effect a social conquest of Indian women 
and to exploit India, in the same way as 
British men have effected a social conquest 
of Indian men and are exploiting India. 


“Bringing India into Line with the 
Rest of the Empire.” 
The Indian Daily News writes : 


F7 The appeal of Mr. Lloyd George has bzen cons- 
trued in certain quarters into an appealto India to 
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come to the rescue of the British Empire, Iu other 
interested quarters pains have been taken to impress 
upon the public the idea that an immediate invasion 
of India by the Huis isin prospect. Whether those 
responsible for conveying these ideas are really 
honest in this belief we cannot say, but Rulers 
of provinces and the leading Anglo-Indian news- 
papers have considered the misleading state- 
ments of sufficient importance to demand prompt 
denial. As we pointed out more than a week ago 
in these columns, the appeal of Mr. Lloyd George was 
addressed to the British Dominions and possessions 
generally, and the necessity for united endeavour 
and concentration was sought to be impressed upon 
every country and every people who owed allegiance 
to the British flag. The response from all the 
Dominions has been immediate, and the Conferences 
that are to be held at Delhi and Calcutta are for 
the purpose of bringing India into line. with the rest 
of the Empire. : 
If India had self-government like the: 
self-ruling Dominions, she could be reason- 
ably expected to come into line with the 
rest of the Empire. It is only want of ima- 
gination and supreme self-righteousness 
which can demand equal sacrifice without 
at first granting equal rights. Sacrifice 
implies gerfuine enthusiasm, and equal 
enthusiasm can spring only from equality 
of status. India cannot be brought into 
line with the rest of the Empire only 
as regards. her responsibilities, She must 
at first also have exactly the some rights, 
privileges and advantages as the self-ruling 
portions of the Empire. It has been and 
may be said that the British people are too- 
pre-occupied with the war to attend to 
Indian affairs. But evidently they are not 
too pre-occupied to demand sacrifice on 
the part of India. So they ought also to 
have time to reflect how India can be made 
as enthusiastic and able to make sacrifices 
as řs desired. Whenever we raise the 
yuestion of our rights, we are’ twitted 


& 


. with “bargaining.” But to seek freedom can 


’ “Struggle for the Liberty of the World.” 


under no circumstances be spoken of as 
bargaining, as it is every man’s birth- 
right. But suppose wedo bargain. Bar- 
gaining is neither sinful nor criminal. The 
British people are famous bargainers even 
in politics and patriotism. . And Anglo- 
Indians are hére in pursuit of worldly 
advantage, which is another name, for 
bargaining. 25-4-1918. f 


a 
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The Pioneer asks: 


“Ig it too much to ask even Indian 
politicians that they should postpone 
their ambitions for a season and throw 








themselves heart and soul into the struggle 
for the liberty of the world ?”” : 
We suggest the following emended 
form: ` . 
“Is it too much to ask even Indian 
politicians that they should postpone their 
ambitions for an indefinite period and 
throw themselves heart and soul into the 
struggle for the liberty of the World-minus- 
India ?” , - 
The Pioneer has certainly read the fol- 
lowing cablegram: ~ 
The Nationalist members of the'House of Commons 


in Dublin presided over by Mr. Dillon decided to re- ` 


main in Ireland and organise an opposition to Con- 
scription. i R PEA 
Fifteen hundred Trade Union delegates meeting in 
Dublin Mansion House pledged themselves to resist 
Conscription and fixed April 23rd as the day of stop- 
page ofall work to enable the workers tọ sigu the 
ledge. 
p Masses and services of intercession are being held 
to avert Conscription.—“‘Reuter.” 


Will the Allahabad Anglo-Indian editor 
put his question to Mr. Dillon and other 
‘Irish Nationalists ? 

“Taking Advantage of England’s 
Calamity.” 


. Some Anglo-Indians and other English- 


men seem to think that the Indian move- 
ment for obtaining, not complete, but 
some degree of political freedom is an 
attempt to take advantage of England’s 
calamity. This is not true. The Indian 
self-rule movement was inaugurated long 
before the commencement of the present 
European war. Even the expression 
, “Indian Home Rule” had begun to be used 
as early as the year 1907. But chrono- 
logy apart, let us see what the movement 
stands for, and whether it aims at gaining 
anything at the expense of or by weaken- 
ing England. 

What India wants is freedom. India’s 
freedom does not mean the enslavement of 
England. So what India would gain 
would not mean any loss to England,— 
it would not be at the expense of England. 
A free India would, on the contrary, en- 
able Englishmen to be freer than they are 
and would make them sincerely liberty- 
loving. Autocrats and bureaucrats 
abroad cannot long remain democrats at 
home. England’s despotic rule in India, 
however benevolent it may be claimed to 
be, has already leavened the British 
character for the worse. Englishmen 
cannot, therefore, be really free unless they 
‘help India to be free; nor can they 


NOTES ‘ 


sincerely profess to be liberty-loving: so 
long as Indians are not entranchised. 
These considerations make it clear that 
the Indian self-rule movement has the 
tendency to make the British people 
morally better and greater. 

. Materially, too, it does not intend to 
weaken or impoverish England. India 
does not want to cut herself off from the 
British Empire, she warts to remain a 
free and equal partner in it. Even asa 
dependency, she has been of greater help 
to the Empire during the war than all the 
self-governing dominions put together. 
Had she been self-governing she would 
have been richer and far’more able to 
render assistance than sheis. Her avail- 
able man-power would also have been 
greater; for in a self-ruling India, the 
population would not have been in a 
crushed and emasculated condition. Even 
now, India, given the small measure of 
freedom she seeks, would not place less 
men and-other resources at the disposal 
a the Empire than she would otherwise 

o 


True a self-ruling India would even- 
tually, but not immediately, mean the 
loss of many highly paid posts now 
held by Englishmen. But this loss 
of income to the British people would 
be more than compensated in other ways. 
A self-ruling India would pay far greater 
attention to~ the develcpment of the 
material resources of the country than 
now. For years to come, it would be 
necessary for us to import machinery, ex- 
perts, and skilled labour for our industrial 
enterprises. Should Great Britain be able 
to supply even a considerable proportion 
of these men and materials, she would be 
an` immense gainer thereby. It might 
be urged that if Indians began to supply 
their own wants by manufacturing them 
themselves and engaging in the import 
and export trade ‘themselves, that would 
mean loss to the British manufac- 
turers and British and Anglo-Indian 
merchants. It certainly would. But 
there would be an important compen- 
sating advantage which might more 
than make up for the loss. However 
large a country aud whatever the range of 
its climate and the variety and extent ot 
its resources, it cannot produce everything 
it requires. It must import some of its 
necessaries, comforts and luxuries from 
foreign cotintries. The richer it is the 
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larger must be- the volume of its import 
trade. And it stands to reason that a 
universally and adequately -educated and 
industrially developed India, as under self- 
“rule she is confidently expected. to be, 
would be wealthier than she now is. The 
purchasing power of Indians per head 
would then be far greater than now. It is 
reasonable then to think that on the whole 
Great Britain would continue to supply to 
self-ruling Indians atleast as much of her 
manufactures as now. 

But suppose a free India means some 
loss. of wealth to England. 
would certainly not be so great’as to re- 
duce the British people to poverty. ‘It 
would mean only a curtailment of some of 
their luxuries, it could not affect their 
physical well-being. As luxury saps na- 
tional vitality, and vitiates, weakens and 
degrades the national character, decrease 
of luxuries is not a loss but a gain. 

The most vital and important thing to 
bear in mind in this connection is that 
which is involved in the question, what 
shall it profit a man if he gains the whole 
world-but.loses his soul ? sA powerful na- 
tion must lose their soul if, while they 
themselves want to remain free, they 
insist upon keeping others in bondage. 

Indians ‘have not sought to be in- 
dependent,. even though all successful 
movements for independence have. receiv- 
ed the subsequent sanction of History, 
they. have not sought to weaken 
England and strengthen her enemies by 
going over to their side; only a „handful 
ot Indians, an infinitesimal fraction of 
© their -total number, have been found to 
liave conspired with the Germans for the 
- overthrow of British rule in India. We 
state these facts as facts, without in the 
least sceking to take credit and claima 
“reward for loyalty.” For there is no 
political arithmetic or thought-reading by 
means of which one can determine to what 
extents respectivly India’s quiescence 
-during the present world-crisis may have 
been due to her warm attachment to 
British bureaucratic rule, to worldly calcu- 
lation of loss and gain, to the considera- 


tion of what isfeasibie and not feasible, &c. ` 


From no point of view can it then be 
said that Indians have sought to take 
advantage of England’s calamity. 

A people are justified under any and all 
circumstances to endeavour to be citizens 
in the widest acceptation of that word. 


This loss ‘ 
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They are not morally bound to seek the 
convenience of those who would not will- 
ingly allow them to be citizens, as regards 
the time when the endeavour is to be 
made or as regards other circumstances, 
Itis those that have ‘opposed the attain- 
ment of citizenship by us earlier, who 
owe an explanation to mankind;—not 
we. If .a slave be asked by his master, 
“Why do you waht tobe free now, the 
time is not convenient for me?” the 
slave may very reasonably reply: ‘Be- 


cause you would not allow me to be free. 


earlier.” He may even retort by asking : 


“Why did you not set me free earlier ?” - 


25-4-1918." =., 


The Proper Time to Demand Freedom. 

The present is the most proper tirae for 
us to ask the British people to allow us to 
be citizens. They have declared again and 
again that they have taken part in this 
war for the world’s freedom. As India is 
a part of the world, we are justified in 
trying to test the sincerity of this declara- 
tion by asking that India‘ be free within 
the British Empire. It may be said that 
responsible Government has already been 
declared authoritatively as the goal of 
British policy in India: But many promi- 
Ses made in the past have been broken, and 
no period has been definitely mentioned’ 
within which the goal is: to be reached.’ 
Moreover, Ireland which has a much grea- 
ter number of representatives in the British 


Parliament than it can claim according to’ 


` its population, Ireland of which the natives 


are entitled to fill and have filled high: 


offices in all parts of the Empire and pos- 
sess. all its privileges and advantages, 
must be placated by the grant of Home 
Rule during the crisis of the war. British 
women have been enfranchised during the 
war. The new Reform Act gives votes to 
8,000,000 new electors, of whom 6,000,000 
are women. 
on full pay, and merchant seamen, pilots, 
and fishermen, and persons engaged on 
Red Cross work or other work of national 
importance abroad or afloat, are to be 
registered as voters for the constituencies 
for which they would have been qualified 
but for their service. Whereas other male 
voters can qualify after they are 21 years 
of age, those who have served in the war 
will be qualified at the age of 19 years. In 
the House of Commons there would be now 
707 members, or 37 more than at present. 


British sailors and soldiers > 
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81 new boroughs have been created, 44 
. old ones extinguished, and representation 
has been extended to the new ‘universities. 
If such vast and momentous changes have 
been_necessary and possible in England, 
Wales, Scotland and Ireland, the inhabi- 


l _ tants ofall of which were. free before the 


wat, why is it said that Britishers 
should profess to have their minds and 
hands too full of war work to think 
of anything else, as soou as a little 
freedom is claimed for India? If free 
Ireland could not wait, if free Great 
Britain could not wait, if they were not 
even told to‘wait, how is it that it is only. 
India, which is not free, must wait and 
wait and. wait, and yct be asked to fight 
for the liberty of the world (1)? Doesa 
fight for freedom mean that those who are 
free are to be freer even during the war, 
and those who are not free are not even to 
be told definitely when they may expect 
to have, not full freedom, but only a little 
ofit? It is claimed that the, war is in- 
tended to make the principle of self-deter- 
mination of nations triumphant. Even the 
uncivilised German colonies in Africa which 
have been conquered by the British Empire 
(with the help of Indian troops), are to 
have the advantage of this principle, 
which means that all peoples are to freely 
choose their allegiance and form of govern- 
ment. In one of his speeches on the 
Man-power Mr. Lloyd George said that 
“when large numbers of -Irish youths were 
brought into the fighting line, it was right 
that they should feel that they were‘not 
fighting to establish a principle abroad 
which had .not been applied to them.” 
Mark the tense here, “had not been ap- 
plied.” In the case of Indian why should 
the words be, ‘‘would not be applied to 
them in some future time ?”’And perhaps at 
the Delhi Conference some resolution might 
be passed (we are writing before the date 
of the .Conference) which would prevent 
us from even asking such questions. 

~ If Irish Home Rule, woman suffrage, 
‘votes for the new British universities, 
votes for new boroughs and votes for 
sailors and soldiers, all won orto be won 
during war, have not exposed those who 
have got or are to get the franchise there- 
by, to the charge of taking advantage of 
England’s embarrassment, of bargaining, 
or of any other kind of unseemly conduct, 
why should the Indian self-rule movement 
. expose Indians to any such charge ? 


x 





It is also utterly false to say that 
Indians are seeking a reward for loyalty. 
They are claiming their birthright; for 
all men are born free and to be free. More- 
over, the fact of freedom having been given 
or-obtained as a reward for loyalty is 
unfamiliar in history ; for neither in the 
history of the British Empire nor in that 
of any other country have men in power 
ever granted political enfranchisement as 
a reward for loyalty. Why should Indians 
be considered so foolish or so little read in 
history as to base any expectation cn a 
causal connection between things between 
which there is no stich necessary connec- 
tion? Loyalty should ‘be a thoroughly 
disniterested sentiment. Wherever it 15 
genuine, itis disinterested.. For political 
enffanclisement other means than the ex- 
hibition of loyalty have been adopted in 
all ages and countries according to differ- 
ing circumstances and the degree or extent 
of enfranchisement sought. The people of 
India also have had recourse to such means 
in consideration of what they want, and 
what is feasible, legitimate and righteous. 
Consequently, it has taken the form of a 
bloodless civic struggle in -their case. 
25-4-1918. 


es The Premier’s Message. > 


On the second April the Premier serta 
message to.the Viceroy urging the Govern- 
ment and people of India to redouble their 
efforts ic bring the war to a successful 
issue. The message was sent in view of 
the German menace being likely to spread 
to the East. It reads as follows :— 


At this time when the intention of the rulerc of 
Germany to establish atyranny not only over all 
Europe but over Asia as well has become transparent- 
ly cleer, I wish to ask the Government and people 
of India to redouble their offorts. Thanks to the 
heroic efforzs of the British armies assisted by their 
Allies, the attempt of the enemy in the west is being 
checked. But if we are to prevent the menace spread- 
ing to the east and gradually eugulfing the world, 
every lover of freedom and law must play “his part. 
I liave no doubt that India will add tothe laurels 
it has already won and will equip itself on an cven 
greater scale than at present to be the. bulwark 
which will save Asia from the tide of oppression and 
disorder, which it is the object of the enemy to 
achieve. K s 

‘To this the Viceroy sent the following 
reply on the fifth of April: 

Your message comes at a time when all India is 
stirred to the depths by the noble sacrifices now 
being made by the British people in the cause 
of the world’s freedom and by the stern unaiter- 
able-resolution which those sacrifices evince. India 
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anzious, yet confident, realises to the full the great 
issues at stake in this desperate conflict and your 
trumpet call at this crisis will not fall upon deaf ears. 
1 feel confident that it will awaken the princes and 
the people's leaders to a keener sense of the grave 
‘danger which, stemmed in Europe, now threatens to 
move eastwards. I shall look to them for the fullest 
effort and the fullest sacrifice to safeguard the soil of 
their motherland against all attempts of a cruel 
and unscrupulous enemy and to secure the final 
triumph of those ideals of justice and honour for 
which the British empire stands. 


~“ 


And both the Premier’s message and 
the Viceroy’s reply thereto were wired to 
the papers on the eighth of April. We 
cannot guess why the Viceroy withheld 
the message from the people of India, 
for whom as well as the Government of 
India it was meant, for six days, and also 
why he could not so arrange matters, by 
the prompt publication of the message 
and other means, as to be able to send his 


reply on the Sth April, as hé did, after see- 


ing how the message was received by the 
people. ies B l 

As there has not been any definite indi- 
cation, in the message and the reply, of the 
danger to Asia and particularly to India, 
various alarming rumours have been 
áfloat, and these continue to be believed in 
by the people in spite of contradictions 
issuing from Anglo-Indian journals and 
from official sources. To these support 
has been indirectly lent by the discussion 
in the public press of the desirability or 
otherwise of conscription in India to meet 


the situation. 


Itis to be hoped that the conference 
at Delhi would clear up matters. . 


In the Premier’s message we note that 
he expects “every lover of freedom and 
law” to play his part. Every lover of free- 
dom and law values and seeks these price- 
less tliings for himself as well as for others. 
He seeks to be himself free and to be placed 
‘under law as opposed to the will of the 
Executive and the Police. In the Viceroy’s 
reply the words ‘‘soil of their motherland” 
have led us to reflect that the idea of the 
motherland is mre important than the 
soil of the motherland. Sons and daughters 
feel quite free and fearless in their mother’s 
home, and entitled to everything there. 
We wonder if India is to us a mother’s 
home in this sense, though the soil of 
india ‘is undoubtedly the soil of the 
Motherland. The Motherland idea has 
still to be realized. 25-4-1918. i 
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War Conference at Delhi- 


The object of the War Conference at 
Delhi is stated in two telegrams from 
Delhi as follows : 5 . 

“The object of the meeting is to invite the coopera- 
tion of all classes, firstly, in sinking domestic differ- 
ence and in bringing about cessation of the political 
propaganda during the present crisis, Secondly, in 
securing the active support of all classes in measures 


- necessary for the prosecution of the war with special 


reference to man power and the development of 


- India’s resources. Thirdly, in cheerfully making the 


sacrifices which may be necessary to achieve victory.” 

“A great conference-at Delhi immediately in order 
to call a truce to the political difference and to com. 
bine all classes and creeds for the prosecution of the 
war is generally understood as an earnest of the 
resolve of the Government of India to mobilise the 
entire resources of thecountry at this great crisis. The 
Indiarand European will gather united under the 
leadership of Lord Chelmsford in this demonstration. 
For the Indians, the events that it foreshadows Will 
be a test of fitness to take up the heritage of that 
fuller imperial citizenship that the Secretary of State 
is in their midst to organise. For the Europeans it 
willbe a rallying point for the commencement of 
increasing sacrifices and deeds of war. 


The United Kingdom is not more distant 
from the main seat of the war and is not 
less closely affected by and interested in it 
than India. Butinthe United Kingdom, 
at no stage of the war, has there been a 
sinking of all domestic difference. Even 
now there is much domestic difference. For 
example, as we have shown in a previous 


-note, the Irish Nationalist leaders, with 


Mr. Dillon at their head, have resolved. to 
resist conscription in Ireland. The two 
following telegrams also show that the 
political atmosphere in the United King- 
dom is not quiet :— 
Home Rove. BILL—ULSTER WILE FIGHT. . 
. London, April 25. 

Sir Edward Carson in a letter to the Secretary of 


” the Ulster Unionist Council says, it will be necessary 


to summon its standing Committee at the earliest 
‘moment after the publication of the Home Rule Bill + 
and he hopes that every available delegate will attend 
as the position to be taken up will be of’ the gravest 
possible character. It will also be necessary to re- 
organise all machinery of the province which bas been - 
in abeyance through war work. This is unavoidable 
through the action of the Government in raising a 
burning question forming a breach of party truce.— 
“Reuter.” 
i ` . ÅNTI-CONSCRIPTION MOYE. 
London, April 23. 

Sixteen Irish King’s Counsel, including several 
Crown prosecutors, have signed the anti-conscription 
declaration. A separate Protestant anti-conscription 
movement is obtaining increased support in many 
places.—‘'Reuter,”’ 


The publication, on the 24th April, of 
the report of the. conference presided over 
by Lord Bryce on the reform of the Second 
~* © 
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Chamber, is not calculated to produce a 
quiet atmosphere. As it issa majority 
report and contains many contentious 
recommendations, it will not enable the 
people of Great Britain to sink domestic 
differences. We donot say that because 
Britishers have not sunk their domesiic 


differences, therefore we also should not. 


sink our differences, What we urge is that 
as these differences in the United Kingdom 
have not stood in the way of the prosecu- 
tion of the war, and as nobody there has 
attempted to or succeeded in putting an 
end to all domestic controversies, a similar 
attempt is unnecessary in India. Nay, 
more; it would be disadvantageous to us. 
We may put a stop to or may be forced to 
put a stop to all controversy on our side, 
but “the bureaucracy will go on doing 
things which it would be against our in- 
terests to put up within silence, and the 
Anglo-Indian journalists will also go on 
misrepresenting and insulting us. 

The second object of the conference is 
said to be the bringing about of the cessa- 
tion of the political propaganda. - To this 

„also we unhesitatingly and in unequivocal 
terms object. Inthe United Kingdom, at 
no stage of the war—not evef now—has 
political propaganda been stopped. During 
the war Irish Home Rule has been hotly 
debated, pacifists and so¢ialists have gone 
on with their propaganda, large measures 
of national educational reform have been 
discussed and adopted, a Reform Act has 
been passed doubling the electorate, in- 
cluding the enfranchisement of six millions 
of women, and various other measures are 
contemplated. A summary of the work 
done during the last séssion of the British 
Parliament, given in the Review of Re- 

‘views, will bear out what we say :— 


THE LATE SESSION. , 


The seventh session and the third war session 
`of the present Parliament ended on February’ Gth 
after a conflict over „P. R. [Proportional Represen- 
tation] in the two Houses which reminded one 
of political encounters ‘of .a bygone age. The 
Session has been one of solid work and substantial 
achievement. Men of all parties have shown their 
determination to settle outstanding. constitutional 
questions. By far the largest.effort was the passing 
of the Reform Act, details of which we give elsewhere. 
By the exercise of infinite patience and tact Mr: 
Prothero succeeded in carrying the Corn Production 
Act through a not too friendly House. By this Act 
minimum prices were fixed for wheat and oats for 
six years,a minimum wage guaranteed to agricul- 
tural workmen, and power given to the Board of 
Agriculture to enforce proper cultivation. National 
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security for one of our hasic industries was insured 
by the passage of the Non-Ferrous Metal Industry 
Bill. Adaptation to the changing needs of war is 
shown in the Air Force Act, which constitutes a new 
service under a fully equipped Ministry, with a Secre- 
tary of State at its head. The session’s record inclu- 
des the passage of two Military Service Acts, both 
embodying and extending the principle of universal 
liability laid down by Mr. Asquith’s administration. 
Savas That the passage of the Education Bill does not 
figure in the records of the session is greatly to be 
regretted. One can but urge that it shall be one of 
the first Acts to be passed in the new session, Our 
education system cries out loudly for improvement, 
yet this Bill, which is at least a start in the right 
direction, is kept dallying for months instead of being 
put into effect as it ought to have been long ago. 
Tae REFORM ACT. : 

So passes into law a measure which doubles the 
electorate, and the consequences of which no man can 
foresee, 

It may be that many of the results ob- 
tained in England were achieved without 
much political agitation. But that is because 
the people and Government are largely 
identical there, whereas here they are en- 
tirely different. And, therefore, we should 
be allowed to agitate for what we want. 
It cannot be said that the British people 
are doing only what is required to obtain 
victory.” Many important ‚things have 
been and are being done which have little 
direct. or indirect bearing on the achieve- 
ment ot victory.. Our main political pro- 
paganda, on the contrary, , is really, 
though in a slightly indirect manner, con- 
nected with obtaining victory, and is there- 
fore as much a war meausure as the Irish 
Home Rule Bill and the British Reform 
Act. Again and again has it been said 
that the war is a fight for freedom, demo- 
cracy and the principle of self-determina- 
tion, England wants the enthusiastic 
support of India. India may eventually, 
though not all at once or immediately, 
become as enthusiastic as the self-ruling 
parts of the Empire, if here people get 
freedom aud the principles of democracy 
and self-determination are given effect to. 
Whereas in England the bounds of free- 
dom, which were already very wide, have 
been widened very recently- this year by 
the Reform Act, India, which_is unenfran- 
chised, cannot reasonably be expected to 
be made enthusiastic by the mere promise 
of some unknown kind of constitutional 
change to be introduced after the war, 
though we are asked to be enthusiastic 
during the war. 

Our opinion, then, is that political pro- 
paganda should not cease. If Government 
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publish their Reform Scheme early, if it 
be a substantial measure of self-rule, 
and if it be given effect to early, the 


Home Rule propaganda will cease auto- - 


matically. Butifit be unsatisfactory, we 


must be allowed to go on with our propa-` 


ganda. For neither the British bureau- 
cracy, nor the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy 
are, of course humanly speaking, the är- 
biters of our destiny ; the British people 
are. And we must be allowed to influeace 
them directly or indirectly. Other nations 
are fighting for freedom literally. Are 
we to be prevented from fighting for 
our freedom metaphorically ? 

Home Rule is not the only issue before 
the country. There are other problems and 
grievances. .There is no reason why their 
discussion should stop, as similar discus- 
sions continue to go on in England and do 
notinterfere with the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. It would be very unjust 
and unstatesmanlike if the war be madea 
pretext for further gagging -the Press and 
restricting the freedom of public speaking 
and thus giving the bureaucracy. still 
greater freedom from public criticism than 
they already enjoy. ; S i 

The question of making India’s man- 
power more available will be discussed 
Jateton. As regards more money for the 
war, it is to be hoped that: there will not 
be fresh taxation, as people are already, 
considering their incomes, 
taxed, and as the high prices of commodi- 
ties have hit the poor and the middle 
classes very hard. A special super-tax on 
the rich and a tax on war-profits may be 
imposed, if necessary. B 

As regards cheerfully Pee necessary, 
sacrifices, we have already given indica- 
tions of our opinion that the spirit of 
sacrifice cannot be created to order. Sacri- 
fices are made cheerfully when they are 
made spontaneously, and they are made 
spontaneously when the proper conditions 
exist. The proper conditions are those 
that exist in the United Kingdom and 
other self-governing parts of the Empire. 
The conditions are educational, political 
and economic. To make sacrifices cheer- 
fully, a people must be sufficiently educated 
to understand the momentous issues af the 
war; they must be able tofeel thatthe? are 
and have been sharers in the freedom, to safe- 
guard which, it is alleged, the war is being 
waged ; and lastly, as regards their eco- 
nomic condition, they must. have some- 


very heavily - 
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thing to spare, over and above what-is 
needed to keep body and, soul together, 
which they can sacrifice. As the political, 


economic and educational condition of . 


India has been very backward, even the 
immediate grant of Home Rule will not 
enable Indians to emulate Britishers in the 
measure of their sacrifices or in the degree 
of enthusiasm and 
y England 
has not yet adequately done her duty 
in India, and cannot therefore expect 
to have the right kind and measure of 
response in the hour of need. She cannot 
reap where she has not sown. But though 
the response may not be as great as is 
“required, it will increase in a marked 
manner as soon as England actually be-. 
gins todo her duty by India in the fields 
of politics, education and industries. ‘ 
As regards the development of India’s 
resources, the British rulers of India 
had, in John Company’s days, ruined 
many of India’s industries, and subse- 
quently adequate efforts ‘have never 
been made to teach and help Indians to 
properly utilise the resources of their 
country. Buteven now the right kind of 
efforts will. meet’ with a proportionate 
degree of siccess. There should not, how- 
ever, be any desire to exploit the resources 
of India on the pretext of thaking her in- 
dustrially fit. a 
“For the Indians, the events that it foreshadows 
will be a test of fitness to take up the heritage of that 
fuller Imperial citizenshóp that the Secretary of State 
is in their midst to organise.” 

-© This.is the old provoking Anglo-Indian 
bureaucratic demand, in one of its forms, 
that we should prove our fitness for citi- 
, zenship to their satisfaction and according 
to tests laid down by them before. we can 
be allowed to be citizéns. We have repeat- 
edly commented on this sort of cant, and 
do not inténd to repeat what we have said 
so often. We will only say that no self- 
governing Dominion was called upon to 
prove or actually proved its fitness in this 
way before being admitted to full citizen- 
ship. Citizenship is every man’s birthright. 
No one has any right to call upon anyone 
elseto prove his fitness for citizenship accor- 
ding to tests laid done by the former. > 

The Indian residents of British India. 
who have. been invited by Government to 
attend the conference cannot be treated 
as representatives of the people of India, 
as they have been chosen by the officials, 
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: cheerfulness , with ` 
Vwhich they are to be made. 
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not elected by the people. Some are elect- 
ed members of the Impérial or some 
provincial -legislative council; but the 
electorates which chose thém are not them- 
selves properly representative of the 
people. Moreover, - in countries where 
representative government prevails, a 
parliament elected before a particular 
question had come to the fore are held 
incompetent to deal with it- A, fresh 
election on that particular issue is often 
held to be necessary to make parliament 
representative of public opinion.’ Where 
even that is not considered sufficient 
or convenient, a referendum is resorted to 
in some countries, The resolutions which 
may be passed at the Delhi conference 
would not, therefore, be regarded as deci- 


_ sions to which the people. of British India 


were a party, for various reasons. Among 
the members of the conference are many- 
tuling princes, who have no place in the 
constitution of the Government of British 
India, such as itis. The consent of these 
_Indian potentates do not imply the con- 
sent of their subjects, because they are not 
responsible to the latter, nor have they 
consulted the latter on the subjects of the 
resolutions. The other Indian members of 
the conference have not been chdsen by the 
people to represent them at the conference, 
and the elected Indian ‘members of the 
Indian legislative councils are returned by 
constituencies which are not popular. 


We do not say all this simply to dis- 
count the decisions which may be arrived 


> at by the conference.. Our object isto say 


that constituted’as the conference is, not 
the least popular character can be ascribed 
to it. Even if all the Home Rule leaders and 
others whose names have been mentioned 
in the press had been invited, the conference 
could not have assumed a popular represen- 
tative character. For neither the. admi- 
nistration of the affairs of the country nor 
its public life, is organised on a represen- 
tative basis. z $ 

Under the present circumstances of India 
this fundamental objection could not have 


been fully met. For there is no time to lose, - 


and a large popularelectorate for this parti- 


3 cular conference could not possibly have 


been improvised very quickly. Still Govern- 
ment could have consulted the wishes of 
the people to a greater extent than they 
have done, by, among other means, invit- 
ing. the most influential popular leaders, 
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even though they were obnoxous to the 
powers that be. 

If Government had taken the leaders of. 
the people into their confidence and told 
them what the character, extent, and 
degree of imminence of the danger were, 
and leit them at first- to settle among 
themselves what they wanted to do and 
were capable of doing, the results would ~ 
have been more satisfactory. The very 
fact of zhe Viceroy presiding over the con- 


ference might. deprive the members of 


much, if not all, freedom,, and it would 
practically register official decisions. Such 
decisions would not be felt morally as 
binding as the decisions arrived at by re- 
presentatives of the. people. So far as the 
spirit of.co-operation, and. even actual 
results, are concerned, inward acceptance 
or otherwise of an arrangement, by the 
people, makes a good deal of difference. 
26-4-1918. ae 


Provincial War Conferences. 


It has been published in the papers that 
the war conferences to be called early in 
May by the provincial rulers of India are 
meant only to concert measures for giving 
effect to the Resolutions which may be 
passed at the War Conference to be ` seld 
at Delhi on the 27th April. So these 
provincial conferences will not be able to 
consider whether any of the Delhi Resolu-. 
tions require any modification in view of: 
the’ particular conditions- of a province, 
27-4-1918. i 


Compulsory Millitary Service. 


The history, and military, social and 
economic aspects of what is generally 
known as conscription cannot -be dealt 
with within the compass of a brief note, 
Leaving aside the case of conscientious 
objectors, we will briefly indicate the condi- 
tions which, in our opinion, would justify 
a State in enforcing compulsory military 


. service. Inthe first place, in the country 


where conscription 1s to be enforced, the 
Government must derive its authority 
from the people and be responsible to the 
people; the will of the people is to be 
the will of the Government. In other 
words, the State and the people are to be 
indentified in interests and objects. In the 
second place, there should b? no power in 
the State which can override the will of 
the people in: the declaration of war and 
the .conclusion.of peace ; that is to say, 
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the war for which compulsory military 
Service is required, must be the `people’s 
war, and peace also is to be concluded 
according to the will of the people. ' The 
fulfilment of these two conditions is 
necessary, as Otherwise the army raised 
by conscription may be’ simply tools in 
=~ tke hands of an autocrat like Napoleon 
Buonaparte.or the present Kaiser William, 
or in the hands of a bureaucracy or 
military caste, to ‘subserve their selfish 
. purposes. In the third place, the men 
of military - age whose : services are 
to be compulsorily requisitioned, should 
all be literate and sufficiently educated: to 
understand what duties they owe to ‘the 
State and what duty. the State owes to 
them. This condition is necessary in order 
that there may be as little of irksomeness 
and unintelligent obedience in conscription 
as possible. It is also necessary in order to 
prevent the easy substitution of democra- 
cy by autocracy, oligarchy, or bureaucracy, 
and also to give the conscripted men neces- 
sary military training in as short a period 
of time as possible. cae SRR Pe 

There are other conditions also- which 
would. prevent conscription from being 
regarded as utterly lacking in®* moral 
justification. For instance, conscription 
may be resorted ‘to onlyin a war of 
defence,—defeuce of a people’s own country 
and liberties, or of the country or liberty 
-rof another people who have been unjus- 
tifiably attacked... Conscription for 
aggressive purposes, such as: those -ot 
Germany, or for purposes which are partly 
aggressive and imperialistic, is utterly 
lacking in moral justification.. The pre- 
sence of another circumstance also appears 
necessary, which will be understood from 
the following extract from the article on 
conscription contributed to the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica by Colonel F. N. Maude, 
C. B. :— ~- : 


“The failure of compulsion if applied in the British 


Isles would be due to the fact that the principal factor ` 


of its success—the knowledge of what war must 
mean and the risk of immediate invasion—cannot be 
brought home to the people as long as the British 
navy retains its predominance. If the navy is ade- 
quate to prevent invasion, then compulsion ‘is us- 
necessary ; ifitis inadequate, then the only way to 
make good its, inadequacy is to bring home to the 
electors by a course of partial training the consequen: 
ces which must ensue if they continue to neglect it.” 


Circumstances have undergone. vast 
changes. since the above was written, but 
some general conclusions may ke.drawn 


[j 
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‘French under Napoleon were not as free a 


- prospects and other conditions of service 
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from it, viz, that if people are to be con- 
scripted they must have full “knowledge 
of what war must mean arid the risk of, 
immediate invasion,” and they must also 
have a course of partial military training 
in order that they may understand the 
consequences which must ensue if they con- 
‘tinue to neglect military training. 

We have mentioned some of the main 


“eonditions which a State must fulfil- before 


itcan be justified in having recourse to 
conscription. These are necessary in order . 
that conscription may not -be or seem to 
be an act of tyranny or caprice.: ` 

Some people seem-to think that a‘coun- 
try where the people are ‘conscripted is 
sure ipso facto to' enjoy political liberty 
to a greater extent’than those countries 
where the conditions are different. His- 
tory does not support this belief. The 


people as the Englishmen of that age. The 
Germans of the present times are not as 
free as the Americans. 


Conscription for Indja.. . 

We: are entirely! opposed to the idea of 
conscription in India.. The suggestion has 
originated in non-official brains. That the 
officials are not responsible for it shows 
their good sense. Government need adopt 
only such methods of recruitment as would 
bring them as many recruits as they can 
rapidly train and equip... They do not 
possess a sufficient number of trainers to 
train in time the large number of. recruits 
which conscription may bring. ae 

The only practicable and statesmanlike 
method to get soldiers here is to depend on 
persuasion. A Government which would 
not introduce conpulsory education in the 
country on the ground, among others, 
that it would give rise to distontent, 
cannot compel men to risk their lives in 
battle. It would be against common sense 
to seek to give compulsory military 
training to all men of military age in 
a country where compulsory literary 
training for all boys of school-going age 
has not yet been attempted. The pay, 


should be such as to induce men to take . 
to the army as a career and a profession, a 
We do not suggest that fat- salaries 
should be given to sepoys. But the pay 
should be more than that of a coolie or a 
menial, and sufficient to maintain him in a 
state-of perfect physical fitness and enable 





i 
. ke] 
him besides to make some remittance 
home. Indians should have the same pro- 
spects and status as. Britishers. An 


Indian’s life is as dear to him and his- 


kinsmen as a Britisher’s is to him and his 
kinsmen. © Where * equal _ sacrifice—the 
sacrifice of life, it need be—is demanded, the 
conditions should be equal. Real King’s 
Commissions, not honorary temporary 
ones, Should be given to Indians. 
life has to be risked, the means of defending 
oneself should be the samefor both ‘the 
Indian and the British soldier, That is-té 
say, Indian and British soldiers should 


have training of equal excellence, and 


their arms and ammunition and equipment 
should be of exactly. the same kind and 
excellence. ‘ ss is 

Different’ kinds of people may be pre- 


pared for different degrees and kinds of risk, - 


sacrifice or hardship. It is wise to take 
advantage of the willingness of all. Those 
who are willing to go abroad on active 
service should be and are enlisted in the, 
regular atmy. There are others’ who are 
ready toundergo ‘military training and 
do what is necessary to maintain order 
and keep the peace in the country. All 
such should be enlisted in the: Defence 
Force, It'is probable that a large number 
would volunteer for the Defence Force if 
the rule were laid down that they would 
not have to go outside their province for 





service, It is probable, too, that if there « 


were a large Defence Force of such men, 
many of them would eventually join the 
‘regular army. Similarly, if a course of 
partial military training were given to all 


of them would join the Defence 
some the regular army.: , `’ ‘ 

Military spirit in a country ‘where it 

_ has been discouraged or allowed to. decay 

`, must be a thing of gradual growth, if it is 

to revive,- In a province, like Bengal, for 

instance, where the people have been un- 


Force and 


| familiar with military life for generations, , 


and where in the majority of - villages 

uot a single rifle, ‘pistol, revolver, . or 
, sword is to be found, it is certainly 
| not sensible to suggest even ‘‘modified” 
conscription. Wise men would hasten 
slowly. 27-4-1918.. a 


“To Camp, Citizens.” 


Ata recent meeting in Calcutta one of 
the speakers is reported to have appealed 
to his youthful hearers to join the army en 

` 
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Where ' 


students above sixteen years of age, some `’ 
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bloc, quoting a French exhortation which 
means “To-Camp, Citizens.” We de not 
impugn the speaker’s earnestness of pur- 
pose. Only he ought to have made sure 
whether there were any citizens among 
his audience. We havein mind “the more 
extended use of the word,” “corresponding 
to ciritas,” which givesit “the meaning 
of one whois a constituent member of 2 
state in- international relations and as 
such has full national rights......” (Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica). 27-4-1918. 


hearth and home and 
otherland. 


We do not think anybody has said that 
he would fight in defence of his hearth and 
home and motherland. only if Government 
granted Home Rule ‘and fulfilled certain 
other conditions. But if anybody has said 
anything so unredsonable, we cannot 
support him. Whoever: thinks that he 
hasa hearth and home: and a motherland 
and also believes that they are in danger 
of being attacked, is hound to take steps 
to ensure their safety. Of course, ifa man 
has no moral or religious scruples against 
fighting, he may become a soldier and 
fight even if his héarth and home and 
motherland be notin danger of invasion. 
27-4-1918. > -> a 


‘Honorary Temporary Second 
Lieutenants. 

Nine Indian gentlemen in the Punjab, 
five in Bengal and three in Bihar have been 
granted the'rank of temporary honorary 
second lieutenant subject to His Majesty's 
approval. . This rank. may be valued by 
those who have got it, ifthey be ambitious 
of such honours, But Indians should 
understand that this rank is not what 
they wanted when they asked for the King’s 
commissions io the regular army like those 
which British military officers in active 
service hold., Moreover, it is to be notcd 
that so far as. Bengal is concerned,—we 
canuot speak for the other provinces—che 
rank has not been conferred on any Indiau 
non-commissioned officer or soldier who 
has distinguished himself by fighting in 
any front, or ‘on the ‘militarily fittest 
among those who have undergone train- 
ing in the Calcutta University Infantry 
or the Bengal Light Horse. Probably 
this rank has been granted to encourage 
the recipients in the work of obtaining 
recruits for the tegular army. . 


Fighting for 
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In order that the public may continue 
to urge on the attention of Government 
the justice and expediency of giving pert- 
manent King’s Commissions to Indians in 
the regular army, it is necessary to explain 
that lieutenants occupy thé lowest .rank 
of commissioned. officers, and second 
lieutenants are lower grade lieutenants. 
The.value of a temporary second lieute- 
nancy is.less than . that of a permanent 
one. And where the office is honorary, ' 
its value becomes still less, It could. be: 
compared to .-honorary temporary .sub- 
deputy collectorships, or honorary tem- 
porary sub-assistant surgeonships, if there 
were such offices. 

When in August; 1917, nine. King’s 
commissions: were conferred on Indians,- 
people could not understand what they: 
exactly meant. An “Indian Officer’ wrote 
at that time along letter to the Bombay 
Chronicle, explaining the whole thing. As 
the matter is important, we quote almost: 
the whole of it below: ` 7 
The nine gentlemen to whom the grant: -of the 
King’s. Commissions was recently announced were 
“already” in possession of the King’s Commissions. 
Ordinarily there are only two kinds of Commissions 
fn the Army, viz., the King’s Commissions as British 
Officers and the‘ Viceroy’s Commissions as Indian 
Officers. The fact that these nine’ gentlemen had the 
King’s Commissions before now ought to have, 
entitled them to, “all” the rights and privileges 
enjoyed by British officers. But the recent announce- 
ment of Government seems to .show that there was 
a differentiation between thé Indians holding the 
King’s ‘Commission and the Evglishmen holding the 
King’s ‘Commission, ) 
Lists (The Army. List is not open to the public since 
the outbreak of the War) shows that the Imperial 
Cadet Corps ‘Boys who’ ‘had passed ‘ ‘their .: final 
examination were given. Commissions in the Native 
Indian Land Forces, a unit which never existed 
before the grant of the King’s Commission to the 
successful Cadet Corps boys, and which was created 
for their special “benefit”? and consists ‘solely’ of 
these 11 or 12 officers, the only Indians who were 
fortunate or unfortunate enough to encroach upon 
the field of "vested interest” of the British officers. 


To a layman it appears that these “irregular,” if. 


one may be permitted to use that word, King’s-Com- 
missions granted to Indians have now been regular- 
ized, a matter of bare justice to these gentlemen who 
mtst have been fighting against great odds. However, 
if their disabilities arte’ now completely removed and 
they.are admitted to complete equality, it isa matter 
of great rejoicing: It. is to be hoped that these 
geatlémen will not be done out of their seniority by 
dating their “regular” Commissions from the 25th 
of August, 1917, instead of from the dates-of their 
present appointment in the’ Native Indian Land 
Forces. The fact that the “Regular” Commissions 
given to these officers are in the same ranks as they 
were holding in the Native Indian Land Forces and 
are not in the rank of Second-Lieutenants, - as ‘is 
usual when new Cofimissious are given, precludes 


A reference to pre-war Army: 
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the possibility of tbeir Commissions being dated 
from 25th August, 1917, but still it is well to be on 
guard, as Government has a great knack of “volte 
face”, e.g., the announcement of Mr. Chamberlain 
in Parliament that Commissions will be given to 
Indians in the Indian Defence Force was construed 
by the Government of India to mean that the 
Viceroy’s Commissions will be given to them. If this 
was the meaning of the then Secretary of State’s 
announceniént, there was no need to make such an 
announcement at all, as the grant of the Viceroy’s 
Commission to .Indiane, whether in the Indian, 
Defence Force or thé Regular. Army, is no concession 
at all. Asa matter of fact the Viceroy’s Commission 
is given to Indians only and to no others. ‘It is also 
tobe hoped that the Government of India will now 
abolish the special unit, the Native Indian Land 
Forces, because to a layman it appears a farce to. 
retain a unit which’ now will consist only of 2 or 3 
officers and no men. -One wonders why these 2 or 3 
officers remaining in the Native Indian Land Force 
have been left out in the cold and not been given 
the regular British Commission. If they, are unfit 
for it, they have mo place in the army at all and 
should be asked to resizn. On the other hand if they 
are fit, it is an injustice to them still to labour under 
disabilities while their brother officers have been, 
admitted to a status of full equality. In 13 years 
(the first King’s Commissions were given in 1905, 


to the successful. Cadet Corps boys) only 12 Indians - 


have been able to win-even the “irregular” King’s 
Commission. I hope the Government will not be so 
niggardly in giving the “pucca” Commissions, 
Otherwise India is not likely to take this great 
concession with a good grace. 

Under what system is the. grant of Commissions 
going to be.made in the future? It can be done in 
one or two ways. (1) Suitable candidates could be 
nominated by Government and given Commissions 
and a posterior training could be given to them to 
fit them for their ranks and 42) .A military school; 
could be started on the lines of the military schools 
at Sandhurst and Woolwich and candidates could’ 
be given Commissions after passing a competitive 


. examination. The latter of course is the only system 


that could ensure success. Unless education is made 
as strict a test as is the case with British officers 
themselves, how on earth could the Indian British 
officers compete with the British officers ? If-Govern- 
ment fall back on their favourite method of nomi- 
nation, the result will be that either the Government, 
will have to rescind the concession in the future or 
they will have to allow the tone of the army to 
deteriorate, both equally deplorable results. 

If the Government of India do not establish a 
military school but select officers for British Commis- 
sious by nomination, it is the duty of the leaders of 
Indian political opinion as well asthe public organs 
of India to initiate a constitutional agitation till the 
Government think fit to establish such a school, | 

Ifthe “Indian Officer” ’s information is 
correct, then these nine Indian commission- 
ed officers: without any men to .command 
would seém to be like shepherd without 
sheep, engine-drivers without engines to 
drive, and rajas and nawabs without 
territories to reign over and rule. 

' - _. Lala Lajpat Rai. l 

The: following- appears among the 

parliamentary reports published in India i 
1 
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Mr. Lajpat Rat AND THE HONE SECRETARY.~ 


Mr. King asked the Home Secretary whether he 
received a cablegram from Mr. Lajpat Rai on or 


` about 23rd December, 1917, repudiating the sugges- 
tion made in that House that the sender was sub-- 


sidised by German funds ; whether he was aware 
that a cablegram to the same effect was on the same 
date sent to a. London newspaper, but was never 
delivered ; whether he gave orders to stop the latter 
being received ; and whether he was now iy a position 
to state that Mr. Lajpat Rai had, as he averred, 
always opposed German propaganda. e . 

Mr. Brace: My fight-hon. Friend received the 
first cable mentioned by the hon. Member on 25th. 
December. There is no trace of the second having 
been received either by the Cable Censor or the Press 
Bureau ; it was certainly not stoppedby the Home 
Secretary’s order. -The answer to the last part of the 
question is in the negative. . . 


India writes :— 


It will be remembered that, some time ago in the 
House of Commons, Sir George Cave, the Home 
Secretary, made a number of charges against Mr. 
Lajpat Rai, arising out of the reprint and limited 
circulation in this country of his book, “Young India”. 
So soon as the facts came to the knowledge of Mr. 
Lajpat Rai, be cabled to the Home Secretary and to 
the -Daily News repudiating these charges. The 
London newspaper does not appear to have received 
this cable, and Mr. Lajpat Ral writes very properly 
complaining of what seems to be an extraordinary 
exercise of the censorial functions. He rightly asks 
how a man, against whom serious charges are 
publicly made in this country, is to clear himself, if 
cables to that end are held back. ` Hesays:—° > 

“While we here are engaged .in making it clear to 
the American public that India does not want to go 
out of the Empire, the Government in England is 
trying to discredit us. What will be the effect ? The 
people here will be inclined to accept the revolutionary’ 
party as the spokesmen of India.” - 

. This, as 
sighted policy. s 

. In this connection the Punjabee has 
published the following extract from the 
London Daily News: ay 

A Tale of Two Cablegrams~They were both 
despatched from New York on Dec, , 23, 1917. The 
first ran as follows :-— x 

“Daily News” London, l 


“Cabled Cave indignantly repudiating charge 
German subsidy. Have always opposed German 


r. Lajpat. remarks, is a very short- 


-propaganda.” 


; ` ` Lajpat Rai. 
Unfortunately it was never delivered—at any rate, 
no record ofits receipt at this office can be discovered. 
I hope the second was more fortunate. It ran thus: 
Home Secretary. London. - 
“Indignantly repudiate your statement House of 
Commons author book “Young ‘India” subsidised by 
Germans. My opposition German connection 
repeatedly publicly stated American Press.” 4 
a , . i oe Da u . Lajpat Rai. 
The Panjabee also quotes the following 
from the letter of the-; London correspon- 
dent of a contemporary : 


“I say I bope that cable was delivered, but I 
cannot feel very confident. For1 do not recollect 


w 
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“ compelled to give this decision. 
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~ that Sir George Cave has ever taken any step cither 
to prove publicly the very grave accusation which he 
made against the authcr of “Young India,” or even 
to indicate that his charge was challenged.” 


Wedo not believe that Lala Lajpat 
Rai has been subsidised by Germany. He 
has been’ more than once the victim of 
such false official slanders before, and 
ouce he compelled the Englishman to pay 
him damages for libel. But libellers in an 
official capacity, cannot be. brought to 
book, and this immunity encourages them 
to make reckless statements which they 
cannot prove. . : 


- 


2 


Stopping of Home Rule and Congress 
' Deputation to England. 


The following press communique has 
been issued to explain why the Indian 
political delegations were not allowed to 
proceed to England : -` 


Home Rule delegates can -be allowed to proceed toy 


and had not yet been submitted to His Majesty’s 

Government to come to England in the avowed role 

of agitators to start an uncompromising propaganda | 
in favour of a Home Rule of their own. Such a! 
proceeding at any time ‘would be improper. Unter } 
existing circumstances when the country is waging a 

great war and is confronted with a crisis of the 

greatest magnitude which calls fer a supreme concen- 

tration of national effort andso far as possible the 

suspension of purely political agitation and platform 

controversy in whatever interest, it is one in which 

the Government ,could not acquiesce. Further the 

generous intentions of His Majesty’s. Government 

which have already been demonstrated by the pro- 

nouncement of the Secretary of State in Parliameat 

and his visit to India would be seriously compromised 

and wight be fatally impaired if an attempt were 

made before or at the very moment when they were 

considering his report to force their hands by a 

premature and possibly harmful propaghoda. It is 

with great regret that His Majesty’s Government are 

But they have no 

alternative. 


These delegations were fot sprung upon 
Government as a surprise. They had been 
talked of for a long time, and preparations 


s 
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had been going on for months. The 
viceroy had heard of them aud had 
saromised all the ‘help and advice that it 
was in his power to give, and it appears 
chat he made efforts to keep his promise. 


_ It does not speak much for the alertness 
“af the cabinet that they could discover 


ihe dangerous character of the delegations 
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Indiaus not be enfranchised during the 
war? TONS 
The tone of the communique is unneces- 
sarily offensive. Are wechildren that we 
should ask some of our prominent country- 
men to undertake a journey full of great 
risks in spite of the fact that it ‘was: 
uncalled for’ and “lacking in sufficient 


. that Indians should be prevented from 


only after ‘they had started on their justification ?” That it was perfectly called 
voyage, and had undergone considerable ex- for and entirely justified we have already 
penditure, which has been rendered useless. shown: . , cot . 

Many nations in the world are fighting = As an argument for justifying any and 
2 the literal-sense for full freedom. India - every arbitrary unjust decision, the war, 
is fighting only in a figurative sense for a seems to have come as-the‘veriest. godsend 
small measure of freedom.: It is unjust to bureaucrats of -all sorts. In spite of: 
eve the war revolutionary measures have beer ' 
carrying on this constitutional struggle passed in Parliament. A conference has 
iu England, for, as we have shown, in miet and presented its report on the 
the April number, part of our cons- mending or ending of the House of 
titutional battle must be fought on British Lords. A radical and far-reaching edu- 


' soil, the reason being that neither the, cational programme is being discussed, 


Viceroy, nor the Secretary of State for and the Review of Reviews complains, 
India, nor the cabinet,’ but the British not that the Education - Bill should’ 
Parliament or rather theBritishdemocracy have been .discussed duriug “a_¢risis. of 
is the final human arbiter of India’s the greatest magnitude which. calls for a 
immediate destiny. We ought, therefore, stpreme concentration of national effort,” 
to have been allowed to place our case’ but “that the passage of the Education’ 
before the British people. The’ British. Bill does not, igure in the records of the. 
premier and some other members:ofthe session is greatly to be regretted. - One 
cabinet have repeatedly declared that this can but’ urge that it shall be one of the ` 
is a war for freedom,'and they ‘should’ first Acts to be passed in the.new session. 
therefore. have made every” effort „to; Our education system cries out-loudly for. 
convince Indians that so far às India was: improvement, -yet this , Bill,: which is at. 
concerned. their -professions were sincere. least a start in the right direction, is kept 
After all, our demand of Home Rule or sélf- : dallying for months instead of being put 


rule means in part, that a certain number 
ofthe inhabitants of the British Empire 
who have not got the vote should have 
the franchise. During this very year, the 
greatest of the British” Reform Acts has 
béen. paSsed, doubling the electorate, and 


the Irish are going to have Home Rale. 


into effect as it ought to have been long 
ago.’”’ “The various other things done.in 
the ‘last parliamentary session, as sum- 
marised in the Review of Reviews, have 
already been enumerated in a. previous 
note. During the war a minimum wage 
has been fixed for farm labour and a 


in addition to the 105 seats which the ‘minimum price fixed for farm produce.: But 


new reform act has given them,iu the 
British Parliament. It is not. without 
reason that we have~called the ‘present 
Reform Act the greatest in British history. 
“The Act of 1832 enfranchised about 
455,000 .electors; that of 1867 - added 
1,080,000, mostly town. workers; that 


- of 1834 2,000,000 more, chiefly agricul-’ 


tural labourers ;.the new Act gives the 
vote to 8,000,000 new electors, of whom 
about 6,000,000 are women.” If during 
the war, and in countries nearest to the 
main seat of the. struggle, it has ‘been 
found possible and necessary,to enfranchise 
so many millions of persons, why should 


o 


. 





we need not go on adding to the list of 
very important political and non-political 
measures which Euglishincn. have thouglit 


_fit to pass for their own country, inspite 


of the pre-occupation of the war. It is: 
only when India comes in, that the pre- ' 
occupation of the war is trotted out to 
block our-way. . Ifall the things done and 
all the things still under discussion in the 
United Kingdom be claimed to have either - 


‘adirect or an indirect bearing on the 


war, does not the grant, of self-rule to 
India have -any ‘bearing’ on the Suc 
cessful prosecution of the war? Is it 
not expected to stimulate enthusiasm 


y re 
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for the Empire, and would not such 
enthusiasm be calculated to make more 
man-power aud other resources available ? 
Itis not at all Convincing that whilst in 
England meetings continue to be held for 
‘all sorts of purposes; the press is fully busy 
as usual with all'sorts of controversies, 
and Ulstermen, Labourites, Irish Nation- 
alists and others go on with their. propa- 


“. ganda and protests, a few Indian speakers 


and -writers alone have frightened the 
cabinet. They have been prevented from 
‘going to England, but the cabinet cannot 
stop the activities of the Irish Nationalists 
and the followers of Sir Edward Carson, 
nor can they prevent the open and secret 
propaganda of the Sydenbamites against 
- Indians, : - á 

It seems that the ‘generous intentions 
of His Majesty’s Government”-as “demon- 
strated by the pronouncement of the Secre- 
tary of State in Parliament?” ought to 
fully satisfy Indians, and that these “gene- 
rous intentions” “would be seriously com- 
promised and might be fatally impaired if 
an attempt were made before or at the 
very moment when- they were considering 
‘his report to force theirt hands by a prema- 
ture and possibly harmful propaganda”! 
Why did not “generous intentions” suffice 
for Ireland ?- Why did they not suffice for 


‘the 8 million new British electors, includ- .- 
ing 6 million women? Indians know that, 


they have no power to force the hands:of 
the British ministry, and so, as a matter of 
fact, they- have never had the least:inten- 
‘tion to force their hands. But in British 
history, Irish Nationalists, militant suffra- 
gettes, and various other classes of the 
people, have at various times, tried ‘to 
‘torce the hands of the British Government, 
without the “generous intentions” of the 
latter being either ‘compromised’ ‘or 
“fatally impaired.” 

As for the Secretary of State’s visit to In- 
dia and return to England thereform with 
a report, why should the British people be 
allowed to hear and depend upon only his 
and the Government of India’s version 
of the case? Why should it be taken 
for granted that they are infallible, have 
heard all the possible views and” attached 
due importance to different shades of opi- 
nion, and that they are utterly unpreju- 
diced parties ? Why should we be prevent- 
ed from preparing the mind of the British 
-publie beforehand, so that things may be 
seen by them correctly and in thetr proper 
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‘perspective ? The Statesman is not a pro- 
Indian paper; but is bitterly hostile to 
Indian interests. It says:— 

"It was’ proposed by these persons,” say the 
Home Government, meaning Mr, Tilak ‘and Mr. Pal, 
“at a period when the Secretary of State himself was 
ia India for the purpose of ascertaining the views of 
every section of the community, when his conclusions 
were still unknown, and had not yet been subm.tted 
to His Majesty’s Government, to come to England to 


- start au uncompromising propaganda in favour ofa 


Home Rule of their own. Such a proceeding at any 
time would be’ improper.” We confess that this doc- 
trine appears to us to be absurd and out of keeping 
with constitutional usage. At what time wasit laid 
down that when a Secretary of State is carrying out 
an investigation all discussion should cease? An 
inquiry conducted by a Secretary-of State is not 
judicial proceeding. The,:Secretary of State isa 
politician. Mr. Montagu isa politician in quest of 
à policy, In no’ country is there a close time for 
politicians, nor is there any reason why they should 
be given astart with any scheme which they may 
hatch. The exigencies of political controversy 
demand that the designs of Ministers should hz as 
far as possible anticipated and that the public mind 
should be prepared for the proposals which they are 
likely to propound. If it had been suspected that 
Lord Crewe, prompted by Lord Hardinge, was 
contemplating the removal. of the capital tram Cal- 
cutta to Delhi, there would have been no impropriety 
in launching an agitation against such a step, even 
iftit were not positively known that Lord Crewe had 
approved the change and communicated „his decision 
to his colleagues. As a matter of fact, it was to evade 
discussion that this boon was kept a secret and was 
not announced until it wads too late to make an 
effectual protest. An Irish Convention-has lately been 
sitting to discover aconstitution for Ireland, but the 
voice of. controversy. was not stilled.. Why should 
there be silence in India or in England because Mr. 
Montagu is in labour with an Indian Constitution ? 
Not only is there no reason for holding the peace,— 
apart from the war which must dominate all cther 
considerations,—but sucha truce is impracticable, 
unless the [Indian Government are prepared to warn 
ail the newspapers, and prohibit all the conferences, in 
which’so much violent rant is poured forth. 


The Times of India, another Anglo- 
Indian paper, though .not exactly of the 
same kind as the Statesman, writes :— 


“The only: comment that can be offered on the 
withdrawal of the passports of Mr. Tilak and his 
Home Rule party at Colombo is that the Home 
Authorities have been grievously ill-advised. The 
intention of this Deputation to‘visit England in the 
interests of their propaganda has been. common 
knowledge for months. With a full sense of respon- 
sibility, and whilst. the Secretary of State was in 
India, passports for the purpose were issued to them. 
These passports were withdrawn at Colombo, 
without notiçe, and: without, any consultation with 
the Government of India. Wecannot imagine a more 
ill-advised action. If the presence of Mr. Tilak and 
his party in England at this stage of the war was 
deemed jil-advised, then they should have received 
early.intimation and the.Government,ofIndia should 
have been consulted. But we can see no reason why 
their presence should bé regarded as ill-advised. The 
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ultimate authority for the governance of India is 
the British democracy ; that democracy should have 
every opportunity for hearing all points of view. 
Thé broad outline ofthe scheme for the progressive 


development of the Indian constitution will shortly? 


be betore the British “people; it is most desirable 
that their decision should be based on the fullest 
knowledge of the facts. The greatest disservice 
which can be done to the cause of sane political 
reform in India is to place artificial obstacles in the 
way. of those who wish to appeal to the British 
democracy ; if their propaganda is ill-timed, or 
mischievous, then it will meet with its deser:s ; but 
to refuse ‘them, particularly at this stage in their 


arrangements, the right of passage, is to be false to- 


. all our traditions of public life,” 


28-4-1918. 


What we should do. 


The fact remains that the Indian depu-. 
tations have been prevented from going to 
England. Mere criticism cannot: be of much 
use to us. We must, by all the means 
available under the circumstances, tell the 
British people what we want,why we want 
it, and why we are entitled to and should 
have it. Froma private letter we learn 
that it has become urgently necessary “to 
counteract the poison that a set of rich 
and powerful Anglo-Indian merchants and 
ex-officials led by Lord Sydenham are in- 
jecting into the British mind. They have 


secured thousands of pounds and are using - 


them to disseminate all sorts of exaggera- 
tions and half-truths through the mediam 
of the London and provincial press, 
through pamphlets and leaflets broad- 
casted throughout the United Kingdom, 
through circulars sent to Members of Par- 
jiament, Trade Unions, and Chambers of 
Commerce, etc., and by means of lectures 
delivered by men who go about telling the 
British that they were born in India and 


make them feel that they know all about, 


the Indian peoples and problems.” 

We learn from the same letter that ‘the 
British Committee of the Indian National 
Congress is living in a state of semi-anima- 
tion. ‘Itis not issuing any pamphlets, it 
` is making no effort to use the British press 
to answer the attacks that the Sydenham 
group is constantly making, and it is do- 
ing nothing to counteract the lectures deli- 
vered by the Sydenham propagandists in 
various citiesand towns.” ~ ac 

It is necessary: to infuse more life. and 
vigor and alertness into the Congress 
organ India. We have noted with plea- 
sure that it has of late become a more 
“live” organ than before; butit should be 
improved still further and its circulation 
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should be largely increased in England. 
The energy and ability of Indian journa- 
lists in England, like Mr. St. Nihal Singh 
for instance, and of Indian speakers there, 
should be fully utilised. : 

The Home Rule League in London car- 
ries on propaganda mainly, if not only, 
among the working classes; for this we arẹ 
grateful. But otker sections of the people 
require to be reached. The British Com- 
mittee of the Indian National Congress 
requires some infusion of new blood, and 
of Indian blood in patricular. Pamphlets 
explaining Indian needs and aspirations 
and also chronicling what India has done 
for the Empire during the war should be 
issued and circulated in large numbers. 
Indians at present in England who may be. 
able to do so should intercede with the 
editors of all classes of newspapers to put, 
every now and then, the Indian view be- 
fore their readers. For work of all these 
descriptions money is required. Our Home 


Rule and other similar political organisa- ‘> 


tions should utilise a part of their funds 
in this way, making remittances to those 
in England who, they know, will be able 
to make a proper use of the resources thus, 
placed at their disposal. 
We.know Mr, Bhupendranath Basu has 
made strenuous efforts to get the joint 
Congress-League scheme accepted by Mr. 


Montagu and- the Government of India, - 


and he may be expected to do his part 


maniully and tactfully in future also; but ` 


he might be expected to feel more con- 
fidentif his hands were strengthened by 
propaganda in England. And he will not 
complain of his countrymen trying to force 
his hands ! ` . 
Indians and friends of Indians in Eng- 


` land should at this -fateful hour of Indian 


history sink their personal and party 
difterences and work together for the com- 


mon cause. 
28-4-1918. 


American Pressure and Justice to Ireland. 


In the course of the debate on the British- 


Man-power Hill, which is now an Act of 
Parliament, Mr. Lloyd George, the British 
Premier, said :— 


It was useless passing the bill unless we- intended 
to enforce it andit was useless to enforce it unless 


` behind the Government there was a feeling, that 


Ireland had been justly treated. So far American 
opinion supported the justice of the Man Power Bill 
provided that self-government was offered to Ireland, 
This .opinion was vital to us at present, because 
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America was coming to our aid in one of the most 
remarkable decisious ever taken by any executive. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that President Wilson’s 
decision was difficult but was the only way in which 
America could tender practical assistance in this 
battle. The decision, however, was full of difficulty 
for the executive in ,the circumstances and America 
was entitled to expect from the Government of this 
country, though they could not ask any Government 
to carry domestic legislation Of any particular 
character, that the difficulties would be smoothed 
as far-as-possible. He was sure that nothing would 
be more helpful at present to secure the full measure 
of American assistance than the determination of 
the British Parliament to tender to Ireland ( Irish 
cries of tender ). í `~ 

Mr. Lioyd George continued :—Honourable mem- 
bers are simply seeking.quarrels where they are not 
intended (cheers) When a Parliament tendered it 
tendered in the form ofan Act. That was the orly 
way in which Parliament could tender. He did not 
speak of Government tendering but of Parliament 
tendering. The best way in which American opinion 
could be assured that we were dealing ‘fairly with 
Ireland was that the British Parliament should 
tender a measure of Self-government to Ireland as 
would satisfy reasonable American opinion. He 
believed that we could do that. Government had 
therefore, come to the conclusion after the Conven- 
tion had -reported that Irish Self-government was 
an essential measure, It was impossible to face the 
difficulties in Ireland without a united conntry behiad 
the Government and unity was unattainable unless 
every section felt that justice had been done not 
merely by compelling the Irishmen to take the fell 
share in war burdens but by securing to them the 
principle of self-determination for which they. were 
fighting’in every theatre (loud Nationalist cheers). 


It is clear that in Ireland “generous 
intentions” alone have not sufficed, nor has 
anybody complained that the Americans 
were bargaining on behalf of the Irish, or 
that they were trying to force the hands 
of the British, or that they were taking 
advantage of England’s difficulty. That 
the influence or pressure of American public 
opinion and the opinion of the American 
President Dr. Wilson, has had much to do 
with the expediting of the passage: ofa 
Home Rule Bill for Ireland was knowa in 
India before, We wrote on this subject 
last year, and quote. below some passages 
since reproduced in Towards Home Rule 
Part I: - 


“The following extract will-show the 
trend of American opinion and the pressure 
it exerted on England. ‘ 


The Times New York correspondent had taken 
some pains to sound American opinion on the subject 
and he felt 
President Wilson downwards the people of the 
. country feel that now is the psychological moment 

to solve the Irish problem in the interest of the Allies 
and, above all, in the interest “of the mast effective 
possible participation of the United -States in the 
war,” ‘Those who are acquainted with the mind of 
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the President,” the correspondent ‘added, “know that 
before the autocratic frightfulness of Germany (ually 
drove him into declaring war for the salvation of 
democracy he was constantly confronted by two 
argumerts which he found it very difficult to answer. 
One of these arguments concerned Russia. When he 
was asked: ‘Do you think the victory of Tsardom 
will be in the interests of democracy ? he was reduced 
to silence. The recent revolution dramatically 
removed this obstacle toclear vision of the issue of 
the war as a struggle between democracy and 
autocracy., It dissipated the last scruples of the 
President, but it left Great Britain in the anomalous 
light of being the only Power in the democratic 
Entente which was open to the charge of ‘oppressing’ 
a small nation.” ; 


If the crisis of the war was felt by the 
Americans from President Wilson down- 
wards to have brought ‘‘the psychological 
moment to solve the Irish problem,” why 
should it be complained that we were tak- 
ing advantage of England’s calamity if we 
pressed the solution of the Indian proklem 
now and during the war? The position of 
the :rish in the Empire has not been for 
some time past that of an “oppressed” 
nation. But if Americans thought of the 
Irisk with all their political rights as ‘‘op- 
pressed,” what should they think of 
indians with their far inferior political 
status ? 

- “In his famous Guildhall speech Mr. 
Lloyd George said :— 

“If he appealed for a settlement in Ireland it was 
because he knew from facts driven into his mind every 
hour that in'America, Australia and every other part, 
it was regarded as one of the essentials of speedy 
victory.” 

“We learn from New India (June 
12,1917) that almost .immediately after 
America’s declaration of war, Mr. Medill 
McCormick introduced the following 


-resolution into the House of.Representa- 


tives :— ALUSE o 

Whereas the United States is. now at.war with the 
German Empire, and whereas the other Great 
Powers at war ‘with the Empire have voiced their 
purpose to secure the rights of small peoples no less 
than of great, therefore be it resolved that the House 
of Representatives send its greetings to the Chambers 
of Deputies at Rome and at Paris, to the Duma at 
Petrograd, to the House of Commons at London and 
Ottawa, <o the House of Assembly at Cape Town, 
and to the House of Representatives at Melbourne 
and Wellington, and that this House express to the 
other Chambers the hope that peace shall witness the 


- restoration of Belgium and Serbia and the establish- 


Aer : p l -ment of a united and self-governing -Ireland and 
“no hesitation in stating, that from . 


Poland. ; : ee 
Resolved żarther, that the Speakers of the House 


“of Represeatatives transmit these resolutions to the 


‘Presidents and Speakers respectively of the several 
Chamkers herein named. ` 


“The same papet quotes the opinions of 





~ 
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Mr.J .F. Fitzgerald, late Mayor of Boston, 


of Mr. Justice V. J. Dowling, of the 
Appellate Division of the New -` York 
supreme court, of -the President of 
Columbia University, of Colonel Harvey, 
Editor of the North American Review, ot 
the Mayor of New York,and of Archbisho 
Ireland, all- asking that Home Rule shall 
be given without further delay to Iréland. 
Colonel Roosevelt, Mr. Taft, Dr. Charles 
Eliot, President of Harvard University, 
Cardinal Gibbons—all have appealed “to 
Britain to do her duty to Ireland and to 
justify her assertion that she is fighting in 
the cause of liberty, And the Times’ 
‘correspondent at’ Washington has cabled 
to his newspaper that Americans 


: A Ga 

re inclined to:attribute the tragedy of owr rélaiions 
with Ireland to the same John Bullish stupidity that 
produced the American Revolution. Sines the Ulster 


, erisia of 1014 they ‘have, indeed, begun’ to see that 


there’ are two sides to the question. But the efect 
of that realisation has been modifed by the War. 
German assertions that we are inslucere in our 
‘protestations regarding “the freedom -of small 


` Nationalities tend to place us in a sewewhat illogical 


fight. . 
“And further that- - 


when Ít is a life and death matter, not only to the 
Eritish Bupre but‘to the free democratic institution 
ofthe world, that this War should be successfully 
prosecuted, British reputation-for statesmanship and 
patriotism will suffer badly if such a sacrifice to the 
common cause is refused., Inversely.a settlement will 
immensely increase our prestige here, will clinch tle 
success of Mr. - Balfour's mission, will .help the 
President to weld his countrymen together bebind 


, a vigorous prosecution of the War, and will render 


infinitely smoother Anglo-American relationship, 

London, Dublin, and Belfast have, in fact, the. power 

n deal the German Trans-Atlantic intrigue a-deadly 
ow.” A 


When we quoted the above we asked: 
“Why does not any nation exert similar 
pressure on Great Britain for India, though 
India’s political status is far inferior to 
that of Ireland ?” We need not repeat our 
-answer, which is to be found in the book 
from which .we have quoted. above. 
28-4-1918. e 


. °° Ireland and India., — ee 


`, Considering that the political'status of 
Indians is tar inferior to that of Irishmen, 
the following sentence, taken from what 
Mr. Lloyd George said in the course of the 


discussion of the man-power bill, applies ` 


with far greater force to India- than to 
Ireland: l p 


into the fighting line, it was right that they should 


e t 


‘ outweighed purely military advantages. 
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feel that they were nat fighting to establish a prin , 
ciple abroad which had not been applied to them.” 
We may be told to wait patiently, as a 
vague general promise of responsible 
government to be granted in future has 
een made, and Mr. Montagu is on his 
way back to England with a Reform 
Scheme in his. pocket. Patient we have 
been always, far more so than any West- 
ern people. But we should like to know 
why a vague promise with its fulfilment 
left to the indefinite future has not been 
acceptable to and sufficed for the Irish, the | 
British women, and the British soldiérsand 
sailors, who were already in possession of 
far greater rights of citizenship than our- 
selves ? We should also like to know why 
President Wilson and the Americans could 
not be put off with a mere promise. 
25-4.1018. : ra 


‘| Conscription in Ireland, and in India. i 
In the course of the debate on the Mai- 


power Bill in the House of Commons, 


Mr. Asquith said the proposal’ for Conscription 
in Ireland had already been twice considered and 
twice deliberately rejected by the late Government 
because they were convinced that the aisedee rine 

c re 
aan that Ireland refused to accept Conscription. 
he Irish view was perhaps difficult to appreciate, 
butin a free Empire we must take peoples ‘as they 
are. Proceeding, he instanced Australia whose 


devotion to the cause of the Empire was undisputed. 


Australia had. given her children and resources in 
every theatre of war unstintedly and with a free 
heart, yet she would not have Conscription although 
it was urged by an energetic and robust politician. 
Twice she was consulted and twice. refused. Even 
had they power, none would dream of asking the 
Imperial Government’ to impose compulsion on 
Australia. He urged that the Government wonld 
be’ guilty of terrible shortsightedness when. the 
Convention bad campleted ite labours to impose 
compulsion on Ireland. 


The different press opinions in the 
United Kingdom should also be noted. - 


(REUTER’S SPECIAL WAR SERVICE.) 
j : ' London, Aprii 10., 
Recd. 8-30 p.m , April 12. 


“The Times” and the “Daily Mail” warn Nation- 
alists that they will oniy damage themselves and 
‘inflict an irreparable blow on Home Rule if they 
oppose measures vital to the existence of the nation, 

The “Daily News” says that Mr. Lloyd George 
seemed to throw’a calculated challenge to Ireland. 
The Goversment’s proposal is like mid-summer 
madness. ” 

The “Daily Chronicle” regards the attempt to 
enact an Irish conscription at this juncture as a 
blunder and earnestly hopes:that even now the 


a x „Government will open its ears to saner counsels. 
When large numbers of Irish youths were brought ` y 


The “Daily Telegraph” says’ that “Nationalist 
members of Parliament avow an intention of return- 
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ing to Ireland this week-end. Some 
will arise an allance- between 
Sinn-Feiners, í ; P 
“The Irish Catholics Standing Committee con- 
sisting of Cardinal Logue and the bishops.of Cloyne 


opine that there 
Nationalists and 


and Kildare at a meeting at Dublin yesterday passed ` 


_& resolution declaring that the attempt to enforce 
conscription was a fatal mistake. 
Irish press comment on the proposal to extend 
conscription to Ireland follows party lines. 
~The. “Irish Times” says that only one thing could 


be more unfortunate- than a total exemption: of 


Ireland from compulsory service, namely the enact- 
ment of compulsion and subesequent hesitation to 
enforce it in the face of lawless threats. 

The Nationalist “Freeman's Journal” declares 
that the Government is mad. a oS 

Allthese and the.determination of the 
Irish Nationalists to resist conscription, 
would show the political wisdom and com- 
monsense possessed by those who have 
suggested any kind of conscription for 
Bengal. ` Ede 28-4-1918. 


Indian Medicinal Plants. 

The Review of Reviews tells us :~ 
The enormous increase in the demand for varlous 
drugs caused by the needs of wounded soldiers, the 
difficulties that beset traffic, and the sequestration 
by blockade of the vast quantities of medicaments 
formerly exported by Germany have sent the prices 
_ of pharmaceutics soaring. Small wonder, therefore, 
at the widespread stimulation of interest in the 

gathering and the growing of medicinal herbs. 
‘In India, too, the prices of medicines 
prescribed by allopathic physicians has 
“increased enormously. But it is greatly 
to. be regretted that in our country there 
has not been any Stimulation of interest in 
the gathering and the growing of medici- 
nal herbs. In that recently published 
monumental work, “Indian Medicinal 
Plants”, by Lieutenant-Colonel Kirtikar, 
1.M.8. (now deceased), Major B. D. Basu, 
LM.S. (Retired) and a retired I.c.s., attention 
is drawn to the additional importance 
which the study, collection and growth of 
Indian medicinal herbs have acquired on 
account of the war. It is stated there 
that “the present war emphasises the 
necessity of extensively growing medicinal 
plants especially in India where, with little 
difficulty, economic plants of all lands can 
be cultivated”. Ina foot note it is added : 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Ledmard- Rogers, M. D., 
_F,R.C. P., K.C.LE.,1M.8., the founder of the Calcutta 
Tropical School of Medicine, is, reported to have said 
before the Indian Industrial Commission, that “most 
of the drugs imported into India were absolute 
refuse, and considering that one-half of the drugs in 
~the British Pharmacopozia are. indigenous to India 
and that most of the rest could be cultivated, there 
is clearly an opportunity of developing an industry 
that has been almost neglected, and if India ts to 
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grow its aia drugs it must take care that it gets 
_ them unadulterated?” 

The same British journal from which 
‘we have quoted above informs us that 
“The Datch monthly De Natuur (Haariem) 
recently gave a brief account of the Society 

` for ‘Promoting Medicinal Plant Gardens, 
with the announcement that through the 
influence of Dr. G. Van Iterson, head pro- 
fessor at Delft of the Department of Mi- 
croscopic Anatomy, the Dutch Minister 
ofthe Interior had allotted to the Society 
a portion of the Experimental Garden of 
Technical Plants for the promotion of its 
aims.” 

A Society for Promoting Medicinal 
Plant Gardens could do very good work 
in India. There are a few Ayurvedic physi- 
cians who have small gardens of this 
description ; but they do not appear to be 
scientifically managed and cultivated. For 
stich scientific gardening they would find 
invaluable and indispensable help in 
“Indian Medicinal Plant,” -with its bota- 
nically descriptive volumes dealing with 
1380 plants and more than 1000 well- 
drawn and ‘neatly printed plates. Where 
“known, the Sanskrit and vernacular names 
have been given. The botanical descrip- 
tions, the Sanskrit and Vernacular names 
and the illustrations would enable our 
Ayurvedic physician-druggists to identify 
‘the plants they might require. Now that 
this work has been published, no physician 

- of repute preparing and prescribing Indian 
medicines and no pharmaceutical firm 
manufacturing Indian medicines, should 
be without a copy of it. 

Serious work in the line of promoting 
medicinal plant gardens is, we learn, also 
being done in Francei’ Under the title of 
“Medicinal Plants and the War,” La 
„Nature (Paris) quotes from an official 
document issued by the Minister of Agri- 
culture giving the varieties marketable. 

Those most in demand include arnica, mullein, 
borage, poppy, mallows, lavender, camoraile, 
linden. flowers and bracts, colt’s foot, broom, ash, 
walnut, blackberry, hyosciamus, datura, brim, 
night-shade, sage, soap*wort, valerian, elder, col- 
chicum, pine, etc. Somewhat less heavy sales are 
made of the nettle, lily-of-the-valley, liverwort, worm- 
wood-elecampane, meadow-sweet, vervain, chicory, 
ground-ivy, touch-me-not, bugloss. 

Moderate, sales are .made of dock, dandelion, rest 
harrow, and bistort, and slight sales are made of 
the cornflower, anemone, stork’s-bill, hart’s-tounge, 
joint-grass, eye-bright, galega, plaintain, tacay, 
scrophalarla, veronica, solomon’s-seal, shepherd’s 
purse, poplar buds, etc. 


The species in use in France may be divided {ato 


ə 
. 
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four categories : (1) Those gathered wild ; (2) native 
species cultivated; (3) exotic species 
gardens; (4) drugs raised in warm countries and 
in our own colonies in particular. . 

. Inthe lists quoted above, even the un- 
initiated will easily recognise several plants 
which are indigenous to our country. If 
in the midst of: the desolation, sufteritgs 
and anxiety caused by the war, France can 
attend to the growing ot. medicinal plants, 

vy cannot we? There is money in the 
work and it is one way of relieving human 
misery, too. i - 

- The Sitúation in Kaira. 

To understand why the ryots in Kaira 
district in Gujarat have resorted to passive 
resistance it is ‘necessaty to know. the 
points of disagreement between Govern- 
ment and’ the ryots. Mr. M. K. Gandhi 
‘says i— . o 7 i 
. In the District of Kaira the crops for the year 1917-18 
` have, by common adrhission, proved a partial failure. 


-Under the Revenue Rules, if the crops are under four 


annas the cultivators are, entitled to full suspension 
of the Revenue assessment for the- year, if the crops 
are under six annas but over four annas, half.the 
amount of assessment is suspended. “So faras 1 am 
aware, the Government have been pleased to’ grant 


fell suspension with regard to one village out of - 


nearly 600, and. half-suspension in the casé of over 
104 villages. It is claimed on hehalf.of. the. Ryots 
that the suspension is not at all adequate to the 
actuality. The Government contend that in the best 

- majority of-villages, crops have béen over. six annas. 
The only question, therefore, at issue is, whether the 
crops have been under four annas or six annas, as the 
case may be, or over the latter figure. 


. The ryots’ case rests on careful enquiries 
made by Mr. Gandhi and other public 
leaders, with the help of many assistants. 

> Mr.. Gandhi writes:—° on. 

‘Ihave suggested: that, as both the Government 
ae agriculturists hold theriselves in the right, if the 
‘Government have any regard for popular .opinion, 

„they shonid appoint an impartial committee of 
inquiry with the’ cultivator’s representatives upon. it, 
or gracefully accept the popular view. The Govern- 
ment have rejected both’ the. suggestions, and. insist 
upon employing coercive measures for the collection, 
of revenue. It máy be mentioned that these “measures 
have néver been totally suspended and in mariy‘cases 
the Ryots had paid simply ‘undef pressure. The 
Talatis have takén away cattle, and have returned 
them only after the payment of assessment, Every 


means of seeking redress by prayer has been ex- ` 


hausted. . Interviews with the Collector, the Com- 
missioner and his Excellency have taken place. The 
final suggestion that was made is this :—. S 
Although in the: majority of- cases people are 
entitled to full suspension, half suspension should 
be granted, throughout the. District. except- for the 
villages which show by common consent, crops over 


six annas. Such a gracious concession may be accom?’ 


panied by a declaration that the Government - would 
éxpect those'wbho have ready meañs, voluntarily to 


\ 
e. 


- 


raised in, 


. the .ryots not to pay their dues. 
` than 2500 ryots have vowed not to pay 


: Gandhi has appealed 


_ment for his mistake. 
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-pay up the dués, we the workers of our part ander- 


taking to persuade such people to pay up the Govern- 
ment dues. This will leave only the poorest people 
untouched, Sy : 
” This suggestion, too, was not accepted. 
Consequently Mr. M. K, Gandhi advised 
More 


rent, and inspite ofthreats,- the taking 
away of cattle and metal vessels and 
women’s ornaments, attachment of 'stand- 
ing crops and grains in the fields, and the 


: confiscation of lands, almost all who have 


taken the vow have stood firm. Mr. 
to the press and the 
publice thus :— . >. . ' 
He venture to” inviteithe press and'the public to 
‘assist those cultivators'of Kaira who have dared to 
enter upon a fight for what they consider is just and 
right. Let the public remember -this also that un- 
precedentally severe plague has decimated the popu- 
lation of Kaira. People are living outside their 
homes in specially prepared thatched cottages at con- 
siderable expense to themselves. lu, some villages 
mortality has been, tremendous. Prices are ruling 
high, of which, owing to the failure of crops, they can 


` but‘take little advantage and have to suffer all the 
‘ disadvantages thereof. It is not mdney they want, 


so much as the voice of a strong unanimous and em- 

phatic public opinion. cae í : 
Out of the many ennobling inciderts of 

the campaign one may. be mentioned here. 


Mr. Shankar ‘Lall .Parikh, a landlord who is one 
of the leaders of the agitation in Kaira, while en- 


-gaged in preaching Satyagraha in other villages 


came to know that his own agents had paid up his 
land revenue in his absence. Mr. Parikh brought 
this to the notice of Mr. Gandhi, who asked him to 
hand over .all his lands to the villages for the pur- 
pose of education and sanitation by way of atone- 

Mr, Parikh, it is understood, 
has carried out this suggestion. © > ~ > 


It is to-be hoped that when this hate- 


‘less and bloodless fight comes to a‘close, 
‘a fall account of it will, be published in 


book “form, describing ‘its ‘ofigin ‘and 


‘progress, with all the important speeches 


made and the striking examples of heroism 


‘displayed by the’ men and, women ‘of 
-, Kaira, co ; 


“We print below passages from some 
speeches made and letters written. by Mr. 
Gandhi. ~ j i 7 : i 


At Vadod Mr. Gandhi laid emphasis on the 
inner meaning of the struggle and said that 
their- supreme object wasto convince the Govern- 
ment that no Government could go on for a day, 
without consulting and respecting public opinion. 
“The nation is emasculated,” he.said, “and there 
is no way: out of it but that of keeping fast to 
our anchor while -we are passing through ‘a 
supreme ordeal.” Ina pathetic simile he likened the 
condition of people shuddering at -the sight of 


‘Government: officers to the piteous spectacle of 


Ay. 


Ki 
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bullocks shying, shedding tears and perspiring when 
motor-cars rushed past them. “It is from this mortal 
- fear of the Sirkar that we have to shake ourselves 
free,” he said, “and on our. doing -so “rests our 
c salvation.” 


The Hon. Mr. Pratt, commissioner, 
addressed the people of Kaira on the 12th 
April, trying. to persuade them to break 
their vows and pay rent. In the course of 
the address he said: , 


You may bear fully in mind that any amount of 
your effort in this matter is bound to be futile. My 
words are final orders and they are uot my personal 
orders. But they are the orders of His Excellency 
Lord Willingdon. I have a letter from His Excellency 
in which he has been pleased to say that he would 
confirm whatever orders I may pass in the matter 
and every word that | may say. This is Lord 
Willingdon’s letter. You may therefore understand 
that itis not { who say this. It is His Excellency 
Lord Willingdon. : 


He could not possibly forget.to bring iu 
the inevitable war argument. — 


-A world war ıs waging. And the time is such that 
Government needs to be given all the help that is 
possible. What however have they been getting 
‘here? Help, isit? No, a fight instead. 
The Commissioner having expressed his 
willingness to hear anything that the agri- 


culturists might have to say, over a dozen’ 


of those rose one after another and frankly 
submitted their views. One ryot of the 
name -of Mohanlal Pandy uttered words 
of truth and wisdom in a straightforward 
manner, He said: 


Sir, the question is not now so much of payment 
or otherwise as of one of truth against untruth. We 
say that the crops have been less than four annas. 
Government do not believe us. If they admit that 
the crops are under four annas we will surely pay 
up the dues, for we understand that the Government 
are very hard pressed during the war. What is 
intolerable is that the word of an ordinary talati 
should he accepted as true, while what a respectable 
agriculturlst says should be rejected as false, We 
know from the Hindoo Shastras that Harischandra 
renounced his whole kingdom for the sake of truth. 
To give up a small piece of land for the sake of truth 
is of no account therefore. We took the vow we have 
with the fullest deliberation and knowledge and we 
are not going to swerve therefrom even though the 
sun should change his course. And if inspite of this 
the Sarkar ma bap decide to deal death to us we will 
not fail. 


In the course of his reply to Mr. Pratt’s’ 


speech which Mr. Gandhi sent to the press, 
! he wrote : ` 


The Conimissioner’s position is that the revenue 
authorities’ decision regarding suspension is final. 
They may and do receive and hear complaints from 
the Ryots but the finality of their decision cannot be 
questioned. This isthe crux of the struggle. lt is 
contended on behalf of the Ryots that, where there 
are, in matters of administrative orders, sharp 
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differences of opinion between local officials and them 
the points of difference are and ought to be referred 
to an impartial commitfee of inguiry. This, it is 
held, constitutes the strength of the British consti- 
tution. The Commissioner has on principle rejected 
this position and invited a crisis. And he has made 
such a fezish of it that he armed himself beforehand 
with a letter from Lord Willingdou to the effect that 
even he should not interfere with the Comissioner's 
decision. He brings in-the war to defend his position 
and adjares the Ryots and me to desist from our 
course at this time of peril to the Empire. But I 
venture to suggest that the Commissioner's attitude 
constitutes a peril far graver than the German peril, 
aud I am serving the Ewpire in trying to deliver it 
from this peril from within. There is no mistaking 
the fact that India is waking up from its long sleep. 
The Ryots do not need to he literate to appreciate 
their rights and their duties. They have but to 
realise their invulnerable power and no Government, 
however strong, can staud against their will, The 
Kaira Ryots are solving an Imperial problem of the 
first magnitude in India. They will show that it is 
impossible to govern men without their consent. 
Once the Civil Service realises this position it will 
supply to India truly civil servants who will be the 
bulwark of the people’s rights. To-day the Civil 
Service rule is a rule of fear. The Kaira Ryot is 
fighting for the rule of love. It is the Commis- 


sioner who has produced the crisis. It was, as 
it is now, his duty to placaie the people when 
he saw that they held a different view. The 


revenue of India will be no more in danger because a 
Commissioner yields to the popular demands and 
grants concessions than the administration of 
justice was in danger when Mrs. Maybrick was 
reprieved purely in obedience to the popular will, or 
the Empire was in danger because a corner of a 
mosque in Cawnpore was replaced in obedience to 
the same demand. Had I hesitated to advice the 
people to stand firm against the Commissioner’s 
refusal to listen to their prayer, instead of taking 
the open and healthy course it has taken, their 
discontent would have.burrowed under and bred 
ill-will, That son isa true son of his father who 
rather than harbour ill-will against him frankly 
but respectfully tells him all he feels and equally 
respectfully resists him if he cannot truthfully 
obey his commands. I apply the same law to 
the relations between the Government and the 
people. There cannot be seasons when a man must 
suspend his conscience. But just as a wise father 
will quickly agree with his. son and not incur his 
ill-will, especially if the family was in danger from 
without; even so a wise Government will quickly 
agree with the Ryots rather than incur their dis- 
pleasure. War cannot be permitted to give a license 
to the officials to exact obedience to their orders, even 
though the Ryots may consider them to he unreagon- 
-able and unjust., ; 

Mr. Gandhi then proceeded to observe : 


The Commissioner steels the hearts-of the Ryots for 
continuing their course by telling them that for a 


` revenue of four lakhs of rupees he will for ever confis- 


cate over a hundred and fifty thousand acres ofland 
worth over- three crores of rupees, and for ever 
declare the holders, their wives and children unworthy 
ofholding any lands in Kaira. He considers the 
Ryots to be misguided and contumacious in the same 
breath, - These are his solemn words: 

“Do not be under the impression that our 


` 
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mamlatdars and our talatis will realise the assess- 
ment by attaching and selling your movable pro- 
perty. We are not going to trouble ourselves so 
muzh. Our officers’ time is valuable. Only by your 
hriaging in the monies shall the treasuries be filled. 
This is no threat. You take it from me that parents 
néver threaten their children. They only ~ advise. 
Butif you do not pay the dues your lands will be 
confiscated. Many people say that this will not 
happen. But Ilsay it will. I have no need to take 
a vow. I shall prove that I mean what I say. 
The lands of those who do not pay will be confiscated. 
Those who are contumacious will get no lands in 
future. Government do not want their names on 
their Records of Rights. Those who go out shall 
never be admitted again.” 

I hold that it is the sacred daty of every loyal 
citizen to fight unto death against such a spirit of 
vindictiveness and tyranny. 


From Mr. Gandhi’s speech in Aklacha ~ 
we make two extracts, 


The struggle in Kaira was not a struggle for the 
suspension of revenue, but it was a Struggle for prin- 
ciple. Government said that they were iu the right, 
and that the people were wrong, or rather, as 
Government now put it, that they were right as well 
as the people, but Government desired that their 
power should be respected and therefore the 
people should pay up the revenue. Proceeding, Mr. 
Gandhi said that we were being taught from our 
childhood that justice and nothing but justice was 
meted out unto us, under the present rule. That was 
the ideal of the British Government. Although all 
did not receive it, so long as it was the ideal,a 
subject like himself could remain loyal to that rule. 
But now, he said, he felt that Government was 
abandoning that ideal and an element of autocracy 
was being introduced in it. Mr. Gandhi said that 
such Government ought to beresisted. Our loyalty 
consisted Jin protesting against and resisting every 
piece of injustice that might be done to us. i 


The second extract is given below. 


Mr. Gandhi observed that it is commanded in their 
Shastras that the subjects should point ont any 
mistakes that may he committed by their king. Power 
is always blind and cannot easily see its mistakes. 
In uncivilized countries, when justice becomes blind, 
it is obtained through war. It so happened even in 
Hindoosthan for some time. But now our life is 
becoming soaked with the religious spirit. And so we 
have all begun to believe in Satyagraha for obtaining 
justice. Pointing out that truth always conquers, he 
said that all those who had taken the vow should be 
prepared to suffer pains for the sake of‘truth, That 
would raise them in the eyes of the world. They bore 
no ill-will towards Government, on the contrary they 
had great feelings for it. 

Fivally, Mr. Gandbi said: ‘Independence, fear- 
lessness, truth, these are virtues which we have to 
obtain. They are dormant in our soul; it we cannot 
awakeu them ia ourselves, {hen we are not men but 
brutes. We fight to obtain manliness. You, my sisters, 
I tell you that you also request your husbands, to 
endure whatever pain may fallon them, but not to 
give the Government dues. The nation will rise when 
it will learn to stick to its vows. Doall you can to 
preserve your vow.” 


An a village called Sinhuj Mr. Gandhi 
said : 
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They ought to be prepared to sacrifice anything- 
their cattle, their ornaments, their lands, except their 
self-respect. He was nota religious man who was 
not self-respecting. He who feared God need not fear 
anybody iu the world. The Government rule at 
present was arule offear. It is a totally wrong 
belief that kingdoms can exist only through fear. 

Finally, he said that fearlessness was the only key 
to Swarajya. Addressing the ladies, he said: “Give 
courage to your husbands, to your children, to your 
brothers, like women of old and make them firm ia 
their vow.” 


In the village called Od he exhorted the 
people thus : 


“For years you have been exhausting your energy, 
and fearlessness in fighting each other. For once rise 


‘and be united and use the same strong elements to 


fight the ‘Fear of the Sirkar,’ the common enemy.” 
This fear, he said, is at the root of all their misery 
and impoverishment and in casting that aside lies 


salvation. ie 
28-4-1918. 


The Social Service Exhibition. 

The Social Service Exhibition recently 
held in Calcutta under the auspices of the 
Bengal Social Service League was a very 
happy idea. It has had much educative 
effect. The exhibits and the lectures 
explaining them, as well as the independent 
lectures, have aroused a keen interest in 
social service work, particularly among 
tlre youthful section ot the population, 
The other day some college ‘students, who 
were going home for the summer vacation, 
came tous to enquire whether they could 
havea loan of the exhibits for showing 
them publicly in their district. We told 
them that probably the original exhibits 
would not be available for the purpose, 
and asked them to see the Secretary or the 
Assistant Secretary of the Bengal Social 


‘Service League to arrange for copies ot- 


We think it would do 


them being made. € 
sets of copies 


immense good if several s 
could be made and exhibited in all im- 
portant towns in Bengal. Perhaps the 
organisers themselves- have some such 
intention. 


Irish Opposition to Conscription 
Weakening. l 


The following telegram appeared in the 
Calcutta morning papers of the 28th 
April : : 

London, April 25. 


A correspondent in Ireland suggests that hostility 
to Conscription is weakening, and that the National- 
ists are beginning to realise that they have merely 
played into the hands of Sinn Feiners, 

A correspondent of the ‘Daily Chronicle” -which 


editorially has been the severest critic of Conscription ` 


Y 


Ni 
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in Ireland says the moment Mr. Dillon seeks to resume 
the Parliamentary policy of the Nationalist Party 
the present unity will disappear, and the responsibili- 
ty for disturbing it will be attributed to the National- 
ists. The correspondent says that the Conscription 
stampede has excited no answering on the other side, 
otherwise it would be impossible to account’ for the 
marked improvement fn Irish recruiting which is 
accompanying the triumph of Bolshevism. Moreover 
the country is full of Americans whose rage against 
the parochialism of Catholic Ireland is a stimulating 
corrective. Dublin will be given every facility to go 
_to Washington. The correspondent says: “Iam as 
sound and firm for Home Rule as any outside Ireland, 
but when I. compare the conditions now prevailing 
in Ireland with those in all other countries in Europe, 
Iam impatient of the parrot repetition heard on all 
sides that the people are kept down by Jobn Bull. 
Races, dances and banquets continue as usual; food 
and luxuries are abundant, and farmers are so pros- 
perous that they hardly know where tbe money is 
coming from.—(Renuter’s Special Service.) 


Active opposition to conscription in 
Ireland must rouse great mutual animosity 
and may lead even to bloodshed. That 
would got be undesirable. But we have 
not the least desire to make any comments 
on Irish affairs, as wedo not understand 
their inwardness, nor have we the im- 
pertinent desire to. offer any suggestions 
or advice to the Irish leaders, who under. 
stand their business. 29-4-1918. 
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. Report of British Committee on 
‘ Trade after War. 


Efforts continue to be made by official 
and non-official Britishers in India to 
make us believe thatin Iugland Govern- 
ment and people are- thinking, talking 
and writing on nothing but how immedi- 

` ately to win victory in the war, on which 
their whole attention is concentrated and 
which absorbs all their energies. These 
efforts are meant to prevent us from 
asking inconvenient questions, from press- 
ing on the attention of Government 
problems whose solution has been due 
for generations and from making our just 
political demands and grievances known 
to the world. We have pointed out again 
and again that the Anglo-Indian picture 
of the United Kingdom’s entire concentra- 
tion on and absorption in the war is not 
at alla true picture, and mentioned facts 
^in support of otir opinion. The following 
“long telegram about the final report of 
Lord Balfour'of Burleigh’s committee on 
commercial and industrial policy after the 
war furnishes an additional fact : 
London, April 26, 
The hual geport of Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s 
Committee on commercial and industrial policy after 
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the war says :—In view of the shortage of world 
tonnage any policy tending to check the tse of ports 
by foreign shipping would be inexpedient although it 
-may be desirable to impose restrictions on cuemy 
shipping temporarily. The Committee do not thiuk 
any attempt to make the Empire self suppurt- 
ing in respect of all raw materials is practicable or 
economically sound, but a selective policy is 
necessary with due regard to probable military 
needs, The Committee deem it unwise to aim at 
the exclasion of foreign (otber than present 
enemy) capital from sharing in the develop- 
ment of the Empire. They” recommend legislation 
compelling the disclosure of foreign interest in 
particular cases and that mineral and other proper- 
ties be nct secured by foreign concerns in order to 
prevent their development und to check competition 
in supply and that the Dominion and Colonial 
Governments should have measures of control over 
the working of properties where commodities of great 
Imperial importance are concerned. The Committee 
‘recommend the adoption ofa uniform policy by the 
Governments concerned. They do not recommend 
special restrictions on the participation of aliens, 
commercially or industrially, but pilots and patent 
agents should be British-born and the registration of 
foreign commercial travellers should be considered. 
Alien enemies should be temporarily subject to police 
regulations after the war. The Committee do not 
favour the establishment of an Imperial bank of 
industry, but suggest Government action to safe- 
guard the development of pivotal industries. Future 
_ British cconomic policy should include a serious 
attempt to meet the declared wishes of the Dominions, 
Colonies and India for a readjustment and develop- 
ment of tkeir economic relations with the United 
Kingdom aná alsg,an effort to develop trade between 
the Empire and the Allles. Subject to the Allics 
agreeing, tke present enemy countries should not, at 
least temporarily, be allowed to trade with the 
Ewpirc without restriction as before the war or on 
equal terms to the Allies and neutrals. The Commit- 
tec recommend action similar. io that of Canada 
against dumping goods. Preferential treatment 
should be accorded to overseas Dominions of the 
Empire in respect of custom dues now or hereafter 
imposed in the United Kingdom and other forms of 
' Imperial preference should be considered. Protection 
should be 4fforded to a certain number of industries 
on the recommendation of a strong independent 
Board. The Committee oppose metric and decimal 
coinage systems and recommend thé ‘prohibition of 
the importation of enemy goods for at least’ a year 
after the war.—“Reuter.” 


The matters considered by the committee 
and their recommendations are of deep 
interest to India. Her material condition, 
and, indirectly, her moral progress, would 
be affected thereby. The subject will have 
to be dealt-with carefully in future, when 
a fuller summary of the report is available. 

29-4-1918. 


The Viceroy’s speech at the Delhi 
i Conference. 


Thé Viccroy’s speech at the Delhi War 
Conference did not contain any original 
observatiors or any quite fresh informa: 


1 
i s 
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tion. He told the audience what could be 
gathered from a careful study of Reuter’s 

- telegrams relating to the war and of ex- 
tracts from British papers published in 
newspapers in India. The merace of which 
the Premier speaks in his message was 
thus explained by the Viceroy: ' 


The terrible revolution which has hurled Russia 
into anarchy has opened another door for Germany 
. through Southern Russia to the confines of Eastern 
Persia and Afghanistan, At present famine, lawless- 
ness and chaos reign along the path which German 
forces would have to traverse to approach us by that 
-route, and, as yet, preoccupied with the stupendous 
struggle in the West, Germany has made no mili- 
tary move whatsoever in this direction ; but the door 
is open and we must be on our guard. In this war, 
asin no.war before, we have to look ahead and 


prepare for every possible contingency. , Germany has’ 


not, and could not yet have made any military move 
in the direction I speak of; but she has already, as is 
her wont, thrown out into Central Asia ber pioneers 
of intrigue, "her agents of disintegration. The lesson 
she has learnt from the Russian revolution is thata 
stronger weapon than all the armaments that money 
can buy or science devise is the disruption of an 
enemy by his own internal forces, To this end Ger- 


many sapped and mined in Russia. To this end she ' 


will sap and mine through her agents in the Middle 
East, and blow on the flame of anarchy in the hope 
- that it may spread and spread till it has enveloped 
the lands of her enemies regardless of all intervening 
havoc. When the ground has thus been prepared, 
then she will look for the opportunity. ` 


The Viceroy then referred to “a bulwark 
against German intrigue and German 
machination”, namely, the Amir of Afghan- 
istan. But in that country, ‘‘as in India, 
there are many ignorant people, credulous 
people, fanatical people, such as at a time 

-of world excitement may be carried away 
by any wind of vain doctrine. 


Such persons may at any moment 
serious embarras ment to wise and level-headed 
statesmanship. One of our first thoughts, therefore, 
at this time must be how we can best assist the Amir 
of Afghanistan, who has, in the interest of. his 
country which he loves and in accordance with the 
pledges which he has give, kept his ship ona 
straight course of neutrality between the reefs that 
have so often surrounded him. We can, I believe, best 
do so by showing our enemies, first that India is 
solid- as a rock, and that the lambent flame of 
anarchical intrigue will find nothing. inflammable 
in this country, nay, rather will be smothered and 
extinguished forthwith, should it approach, by the 
deadweigut of our unity of purpose; csecond, that 
should ever our enemy have the hardihood to bring 
“force in the direction of our borders we, are ready 
with munitions,and men to fulfil our obligations to 
the Amir of Afghanistan by assisting bim in repelling 
foreign aggression, and, further, to guard our own 
with the whole man-power and resources of India 
ready behind us. 


become a 


S 


The King-Emperor, however, in his 
message says : “Itis of ever-increasing im- 
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portance that the operations of our armies 
in Egypt, Palestine, and Mesopotamia 
should be largely sustained from India,” 
There is thus a difference between what 
the King and the Viceroy require India to 
do. Perhapsitis only an apparent differ- 
ence. 

The Viceroy says, ‘Germany has made 
no military move whatsoever” in the direc- 
tion of Southern Russia, Eastern Persia 
and Afghanistan. He also assured the 
conference that “there is,no reason for 
apprehension.” This ought to be reassur- 
ing ; but it does not suffice to convince the 
public of the urgency of the Delhi Confer- 
ence, even when they are told, ‘‘Forewarned 
we are forearmed,,and, if we stand united 
against the common foe, we have no cause 
for fear” : for the Government and people 
of India ought to have been forewarned 
and forearmed long ago. The mystery, 
therefore, has not been entirely cleared up, 
though the Viceroy has said, “I have 
thought it well to take you into my com- 
plete confidence and tell you “how the 
matter stands.” $ i 

The Viceroy dwell on the need for men ; 
but, -beyond indicating that the present 
methods of recruitment would not suffice 
for the needs of the situation, he gave no. 
idea of what other methods were intended 
to be used. As regards India’s financial 
aid, he would depend for the present 
on a successful floatation of the new 
war-loan, and, probably because itS 
success may be jeopardised by proposals 
of new taxation, such proposals would 
be considered in future in conjunction 
with the Indian legislative council. It is 
probable, too, that India will be asked to’ 
wake a fresh direct financial contribution to 
His Majesty’s Government. We know that 
the self-governing Dominions have received 
enormous financial kelp from the Horhe 
Government. Have they made any direct 
financial contribution to His Majesty’s 
Government ? This information should 
be forthcoming, for the impression should 
not be allowed to grow that England is 
taking a tribute from India, ‘because India 
is a dependency. Lord Hardinge had said- 
that India had bled white. Only so recent- 
ly as 1916 Sir Wiliam Meyer considered 
India financially incapable of rendering 
direct pecuniary aid. Money in saper- 
abundance cannot in the mean time have 
dropped from the skies. On the other hand, 
Mr, Churchill said in the House of Com- 
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raons on April 25, “Look where you will, 
you will not get to the bottom of the 
resources of Britain.” We are therefore 
entirely opposed to any‘ fresh ‘‘free gitt”. 
New taxes, too, if necessary;-should be 
levied only on such rich people as the jute 
mill owners who have made enormous 
profits on account of the war. © 

Two sub-committees were formed on 
- the 27th April to consider the question of 
man-power in India’and to suggest mea- 
sures designed to mobilise that power 
effectively and to consider the question of 
India’s resources under the head of muni- 
tions, communications, and food supply, 
and to suggest measures designed to se- 
cure efficiency and economy in regard to 
the production, distribution, utilization, 
and transport of all material connected 
with the successful prosecution of the war 
- and the internal prosperity of the country. 

Apparently, so far as the Viceroy’s 
speech would lead one to suppose, the 
resolutions to be passed by the, Conference 
were left to be framed by the sub-commit- 
tees. But, as we have guessed, is a pre- 
vious note, most probably they have been 
kept ready to be only endorsed by the Con- 
ference. The Statesman confirms that 
impression when its correspondent says: 
“The result has been to arrive at prac- 
tical unanimity even before the formal 
meetings have commenced.” Its edi- 
torial comments also strengthen our con- 
jecture. .It says: 


referred to the committees to see that no large body 
could arrive at any definite and practical conclusions 
upon these matters in a day and a half, which 
is the time allotted for their consideration. One 
Committee is to examine -the somewhat extensive 
subject of man-power in India and to suggest 
measures for its effective mobilisation. No beterogen- 
eous group of thirty persons can deal with sucha 
problem, unless it is simply invited to endorse pro- 
posals already prepared by the Commander-in-Chief, 
whois to be its President. The same observations 
apply to -the Committee on the ‘réSources of India 
which is asked to report upon munitions, communica- 
tions, and food supply, and to suggést measures to 
secure efficiency and economy in regard to the produc- 
tion, distribution, utilisation, and “transport of all 
material connected with the successful prosecution 
‘of the war and the internal prosperity of the country: 
Unless Sir Claude Hill is able to place resolutions 
before the Committee no conclusions worth the 
‘paper on which they are printed could be framed. 
Clearly, therefore, the proposals must issue from the 
Government, aud any attempt to conceal or disguise 
that fact is to be deprecated, The Government ought 
frankly to assume responsibility for their -proper 
work and‘put forward their proposals,. if they have 
any, in their own name. Meanwhile the effect of 





It is only necessary to look at the questions’ 
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this play-acting is to keep the country for two days 
longer in ignorance of the means by which India is 
to redouble her efforts towards the winning of 
the war. 


The Indian Daily News takes it for 


` granted that the proposals were all framed 


beforehand. 


Indeed, in the whole speech thefe is very little that 
bears directly on what it is proposed todo. This is 
jeft to the Committees, who are given only a few 
hours in which to report. The task would, of course, 
prove an impossible one, were not all the proposals 
framed beforehand. lt is a seemingly useless and 
backboneless bit of camouflage whereby the 
Government may be representéd by unscrupulous 
opponents as seeking to evade responsibility, and 
as throwing the onus of the whole business on ‘the 
strange assortment of India’s representatives now 


assembled at Delhi. 
3 29-4-1918. 
“Her Salt”. 


There is a sentence in the Viceroy’s 
speech which would awaken thoughts 


‘which His Excellency did not intend to 


rouse : “India remains now as ever true to 
her salt.” We do not mean here to dwell on 
the fact that thé edible thing called salt 
which India now consumes is not wholly 
produced in India, though it can and 
ought to be. The first thought which arose 
in our mind when we read this sentence is 
that, figuratively, the salt to which India 
is trueis really her own salt. She has not, 
metaphorically, eaten-the salt of England 
or any other country. On the contrary, 
it is England which has eaten India’s 
salt, and the British people ought to ask 
themselves whether they are true to India’s 
salt. 29-4-1918. f 


w “Her War”. 
The Viceroy says: . 


I want to feel that I am carrying India herself V 


along with the Empire at large, I want her to 
realise that this is her war and that her sons go 
forth to fight for their own motherland. 

The attempt to carry India herself 
along with the Empire at large and to 
make her realise that this is her war and 
that her sons go forth to fight for their 
own motherland, can succeed only if 
India’s political status and rights and 
privileges be the same as those of any 
other part of the Empire, and if India’s 
sons can feel that India is their motherland 
not only geographically but morally and 
politically, too. 29-4-1918. 

The Liberty of the Whole World before 
that of the parts !- 

The Viceroy has observed : 


wv 
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In the face of the common danger there isno room 
for smaller issues. The liberty of thes world must be 
won before our aspirations for the liberalising of 

. Indian political institutions can acquire any tangible 
meaning, and surely noone can say that India has 
any cause for complaint on this score. It was only in 
August last that the momentous declaration of policy 
by His Majesty's Government was made. Close on 
the heels of that announcement the Secretary of State 
came out to India, and he and I have been at work on 
the problem forthe past six months. Mr, Montagu 
is now on his way home, carrying with him a* joint 
report and recommendations on the momentous 
declaration of policy made by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment last August. 


Will His Excellency very kindly ask 
himself a few questions? Is the common 
danger greater or less in the United King- 
dom than in „India? Throughout the 
duration of the war up, to the present 

- hour, have the people of the United Kirg- 
dom been discussing and paying attention 
to other and smaller issues than the war, 
or have they not ? Have the British people 
waited for the liberty of the world to be 
won before further liberalising their 
already very liberal political instituticns 

_by the new Reform Act of this year and by 


appointing a committee to reform the | 


House of Lords, which has already 
submitted its report? Have’ the Irish 
people waited {for the libetty of the 
world to be won before seeking to liber- 
alise the political institutions of their 
island, and’ have the Americans awaited 
for the liberty of the world to be won 
before asking that Ireland should be made 
to feel that she was as free as England ? 
Anyhow, we appreciate the compliment 
which His Excellency pays us by expecting 
us to be more reasonable and mathema- 
tical than his own countrymen and the 
people of Ireland and America. 

If Lord Chelmsford had been an Indian 
‘he could have understood whether India 
had any cause for complaint on the subject 
of liberalising Indian political institutions. 
All that he says regarding what has 
happened since August is true. But we 
have not been told definitely when there is 
to be responsible government and what ihe 
contents of the joint report are. And ihe 
mere telling is not the most important 
part of the affair. Parts of the Empire 
already in enjoyment of the franchise and 
-other political rights have the franchise 
-exiended and more rights conferred on 
them during the war, whilst we are treat- 
ed to phrases and sermons on patience, 
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decorum, and so forth. Certainly this is 
no cause for complaint. 29-4-1918. 


Exploiting England’s Difficulty and 
Bargaining. . 


The Viceroy had something to say on 
exploiting England’s difficulty and the 
huckstering spirit : 

In these days of stress and strain it is idle to ask 
men to come together who disagree on first principles. 
While they are wrangling over those, while the house 
is burning, there are those who would exploit Eng- 
land’s difficulty. I believe that these people gravely 
misinterpret India’s attitude. I am sure that there 
are none here who will countenance such a policy. 
There are those, again, wlio would wish to bargain. 
Again I decline to believe that anyone has come to 
this Conference in a huckstering spirit. Lastly, there 
are some who would busy themselves with this 
thing or that. To these I would say that, as at 
home and in other countries, we have felt it our duty 


-~ not to be unmindful of the great problems of recon- 
struction which will 


inevitably face all countries 
when this great war is over, but our task in this res- 
pect'is now over for the preseut. We have heard all 
those v ho had a right to be heard and we havea 
right to ask for patience. No decisive steps ‘will be 
taken without opportunity being given for discussion > 
and criticism. Let me then take Burke's immortal 
phrase and say: “Let us pass on, for God's sake let 


us pass on.” p 


We'could wish some one had passed on 
Burke’s “immortal phrase” to the present- 
day Irish countrymen of that great 
orator, before it had been thought of 
in connection with the distant and dusky 
race whom he had in his life-time tried to 
befriend, and whose affairs still continue to 
make their rulers yawn and say, “Let us 
pass on; for God’s sake let ‘us pass on” to 
something more interesting. ; 

As, by pure chance, some of our previous 
notes in this number, written some days 
before we could see the Viceroy’s speech in 
the daily papers, contain observations on 
the charges of taking advantage of 
England’s calamity and bargaining 
brought against certain sections of our 
countrymen, we shall not write anything 
more on the Viceroy’s reference to those 
who, while the house is burning, would 
exploit England’s difficulty and to those 
who would wish to bargain. Those of our 
countrymen who have been sought to be 
indicted may or may not be to blame. Of 
that’ neither ourselves nor men of the 
British nation would be able impartially 
to judge. Persons who are really dis- 
interested, and posterity, will judge. We 
could only caruestly wish that the 
Viceroy and other Englishmen in authority 


) 


A 





and non-official Englishmen like the Anglo- 
Indian journalists would now and then 
reflect whether there has not been a 
continuous attempt to exploit India’s 
loyalty and the old-world chivalry, dignity, 
generosity, considerateness and sense of 
decorum in the oriental nature of India’s 
sons and India’s daughters. 


, Right and Might. 


Addressing a meeting commemorating 
the first anniversary of America’s entry 
into the war and inaugurating a campaign 
for the third Liberty. Loan, President 
Wilson made a notable speech. Its perora- 
tion is worth quoting. 

It. shall appear in the utter sacrifice and self-forget- 
fulness with which we shall give all we love and all we 
have to redeem the world and make it fit for free men 
like ourselves to live in, This now is the meaning of 
all we do. Let everything we say, my fellow-country- 
men, everything we henceforth plan and accomplish, 
ring true to this response till the majesty and might 
of our concerted power shall fill the thought and utterly 
defeat the force of those who flovt and misprize what 
we honour and hold dear. Germany has once more 
said that force alone shall decide whether justice and 
peace shall reign in the affairs of men, whether right 
as America conceives it, or dominion as she conceives 
it, shall determine the destinies of mankind. There 
is therefore but one response possible from us, force, 
force to the ‘utmost, force without stint or limit, 
righteous, triumphant force which shall make right the 
law of the world and cast every selfish dominion down 
in the dust. 


Though England’s reasons for entering 
the war were not exactly the same which 
have led America to join the fray, Eng- 
land and America are one in declaring that 
it is right alone that is worth fighting for. 
‘In his speech at the Delhi Conference Lord 
Chelmsford also said ; 

The guns are thundering and men are dying on 
the fields of Flanders and of France to settle the 
great issye “Is right might?” or “Is might right?” 
And your Emperor calls upon Indin at this supreme 
moment to rally to his call and establish it for all 
time that right is might. 

It is not always that right triumphs 
over mere might; but it still remains right. 
The rightness of right does not lie in out- 
ward victory. That right, even when de- 
feated, continues to be right, is bard for 
powerful and prosperous nations to re- 
cognise. Defeated peoples often see truths 
- which victorious nations cannot preceive.- 

29-4.1918.. 


Delhi War Conference Proceedings. ' 


To-day (April 30) we have read the pro- 
ceedings of the War, Conference at Delhi’ 
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with some relief. There have not been any 
proposals to adopt conscription, to impose 
additional taxation, to exact a fresh “‘free 
gift” of some hundreds of crores from India, 
or to stop political propaganda,’ Whether 
the Associated Press were wrong in seod- 
ing to the papers beforehand misleading 
telegrams regarding the objects of the 
Conference, or whether the public attitude 
regarding some of the alleged objects made 
the authorities change their mind, is not 
-known. 

Taxation is likely to be resorted to and 
a tresh free gift demanded when the Incian 
legislative council meets in September 
next. These dangers exist. The idea, too, 
of resorting to conscription has not been 
definitely given up for good. The sub-com- 
mittee on man-power have expressed the 
opinion that “India’s effort should be a 
voluntary one and that it is not necessary 
at present to consider the question of con- 
scription.” We hope conscription will 
never be resorted to in India, so long, at 
any rate, as she remains without complete 
national autonomy and liberal political 
institutions of a fully representative 
character. 

The Conference has cordially endorsed 
the recommendations submitted by -the 
two sub-committees. These were non- 
contentious in their nature. In fact some 
of the recommendations of the man-power 
sub-committee have met some insistent 
demands of the public, as will appear from 
the following : ‘ 


(c) That this committee desire to impress on the 
Government the necessity for the grant of a subs- 
tantial number of King’s Commissions to Indians 
and urge as a corollary to this that measures be 
taken for training the recipients of these commissions, 
(d) That this Committee recommend that the 


Government be invited to consider without delay 


the question of a substantial increase of the pay of 
Indian soldiers. š ‘ 


The proposals made hy the resources 
sub-committee were also practical. We 
need not refer to them in detail. “The 
purpose of encouraging: the people to 
confine their private réquirements as nearly 
as possible to local production in order to 
save unnecessary demands for railway 
transport,” is very commendable. If the 
people can be made to form the desired 
habit, it will continue to benefit them and 
the country long after the close of the war. 
Another recommendation of the sub- 
committee which is caleulated to produce 
far-reaching effects, runs as follows ; 
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This Conference recommends that for the purpose 
cf minimising the serious hardships to the public and 
the dislocation of trade caused by the congestion of 
traffic on railways, itis necessary that the Govern- 
ment should, with as little delay as possible, take 
nreasures for the constitution by itself of river craft 
far inland transport, of sailing ships for ocean 
transport and also as far as possible of steamships 
and should by the grant of subsidies or concessious 
encourage the constraction of ‘the same by private 
agencies. . 

A very important and vitally important 
resolution of this sub-committee drew. 
attention to the problem of increasing food 
production. 

The Hon, Mr. Khaparde had given 
notice of the following motion. 


That this conference recommends that in order 
to invoke whole-hearted and real enthusiasm amongst 
the people of India and successfully to mobilise 
the man-power and material and money, the 
Sovernment in England should without delay 
introduce a Bill into Parliament, meeting the de- 
mands of the people to establish responsible 
Government -in India within a reasonable period 
which would be specified in the statute. We feel 
confident that the inauguration of this measure 
will make our people feel that they are fighting for 
their Motherland and for freedom ın the defence of 
their own rights in an Empire in which they possess 
the same status as the other members thereof and 
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we are further sure that if the imagination of our 
country is capturedo and its enthusiasm so 
encouraged, itcan easily equip itself to be, in the 
language of the Premier, the bulwark which will save 
Asia from the tide of oppression and disorder, This 
conference recommends that all racial distinctions 
should be removed forthwith and Indians and 
Europeans should be treated as the King's equal 
subjects in all departments of public affairs.” 
The Viceroy ruled it out of order. The 
ruling was technically correct. But Mr. 
Khaparde did well todraw attention to the 
matter in the way he did. The problem of 
constitutional changes in India is at least 
as urgent and its solution as much needed 
for the prosecution of the. war as the 
British Reform Act and Irish Home Rule, 
and if, as the Viceroy rightly pointed out, 
the Delhi War Conference was not com- 
petent to deal with it, certainly there are 
other persons and bodies who are, and 
they should set themselves to its immedi- 
ate solution. Mr. Jinnah voiced ‘public 
opinion in his short speech explaining the 
position of those who think that war 
measures would be helped and inno way. 
prejudiced by the taking up of constitu- 
tional questions in connection with them. 
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THE CONQUEROR 


From triumph to triumph they drove their chariot over the earth’s torn breast. 
Round them Time’s footsteps were muffled and slow, 
and bird’s songs lay gathered in the bosom of night. 
Drunken of red fire their torch spread its glare, 
like an arrogant lotus floating upon the blue, 
with stars above as bees enchanted. 
They boasted that the undying lights of the sky fed the flame they carried, 


till it conquered the night, 


and won homage from the sullen silence of the dark. 


The bell sounds. 


They start up to find they had slept dreaming of wealth 

and pollution of power and the pillage of God’s own temple. 
The sun of the new day shines upon the night’s surrender of love. 
The torch lies shrouded in its ashes, and the sky sings with the rejoicing : 


“Victory to Earth! . Victory to Heaven ! 
“Victory to All-conquering Light !” 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


INDIAN LABOUR IN FIJI 


HEALTH CONDITIONS. 


N. March 12th 1917 the Viceroy of 
India announced in Delhi, by means 
ofan Order in Council, that all re- 

cruiting for indentured labour in India had 
been suspended for the period of the war. 
On the 27th of March, in his reply to the 
women of India, he went further, and 
declared that he could not himself regard 
it as conceivable that recruiting should be 
resumed after the war. Last of all, on 
May 25, 1917, the Viceroy was able to 
take the final step and proclaim publicly, 
that the indenture system of Indian labour 
had been finally abolished. 

The present enquiry starts with the 

recognition of this accomplished fact. Its 


primary object wil] be, not to reconsider 
the evils of the old system, but to find out 
by what means the past mistakes and 
failures can be remedied, now that inden- 
ture has been brought to an end. 

Sixty thousand Indians are settled in 
Fiji, at the present time, who wil: very 
rapidly become the prevailing population 
of the Islands. Some of the questions 
which have to be faced are as follows :— 
How are these people of a foreign race and 
climate to become acclimatised ? How is 
their social system, which has broken 
down, to be built up again? Whar kind 
of education will be most suitable for their 
children ? How can all that is best in 
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their religious culture be preserved ? In 
what way will they develop into a com- 
crunity of free and intelligent citizens.? 

Side by side with this main enquiry, the 
altimate issue will often have to be faced, 
as to whether any further immigration 
under new conditions of labour should be 
contemplated, or whether, on the con- 
trary, all future emigration from India to 
Fiji should be discouraged. 





A Fijian. 


I would state, at the outset, how very 
greatly I have missed, at every turn, the 
help and companionship of Mr. W. W. 
Pearson, who was with me on two pre- 
vious visits to the Tropics in connexion 
with Indian labour. The present Report 
must necessarily exhibit the weakness of 
a single individual opinion. This time, | 
have not been able to verify my own con- 
clusions by submitting them to the conti- 
nual corrective judgment of an indepen- 
dent witness, 

Moreand more it has been borne in 
upon me by what I have seen, that Fiji, as 
far as the conditions provided by nature 
are concerned, isa good place for Indians 
to live in. Those who have settled there 
have told me again and again what a 
splendid climate it is. 


It is surprising to see the change which 


has come over the physical growth of the 
people in a place like Nadi, on the north of 
the main island,—the breadth of shoulder 


Fijian Princess. 
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in the growing lads and their increased 
stature. The burden of malaria, which 
has pressed so heavily on the villagers of 
Northern India, is entirely relieved. I have 
looked through many hundreds of pages 
of hospital registers in Fiji, yet I can 
hardly remember having seen a single 
‘malaria’ entry. The hospital assistants 
have told me, that the indentured Indians, 
when they first reach the plantations, 
come in now and then witha slight touch 
of fever; but aday’s rest clears it away, 
and there are no distress- 
ing symptoms. Those who 
have been previously mala- 
ria-ridden in India soon 
shake off every lingering 
taint of the disease. A fur-- 
ther sign of good health, 
due to freedom from mala- 
ria, is the finely propor- 
tioned physique of the 
‘| little Indian children as 
they run about naked. 
The swollen stomach caus- 
ed by enlarged spleen and 
the spindle-shaped lower 
limbs are noticeable only 
by their absence. The 
children’s bodies (with cer- 
tain very marked excep- 
tions, which will be men- 
tioned later,) have a 
chance of healthy develop- 
ment from the start. Both 
girls and boys seem to be taller than 
children of their own age in India. 
Europeans notice how handsome the 
Indian children are. 

_ The Fiji climate appears to improve the 
health of the Tamils as much as that of 
the Hindustanis,—though here 1 have not 
the same opportunity of judging from my 
own experience ; for I have never lived in 
the Tamil villages of Southern India, But I 
feel certain that any one coming from the 
Madras Presidency to Buniasi, in Fiji, 
(where nearly a thousand Tamils have 
settled with Kutigawindan as their lead- 
er) would be struck by the health and 
prosperity on every side. 

Another important factor, due to a 
peculiarly favourable climate, is the ease 
and security with which cows can be kept 
by Indians in Fiji. Grazing land is plenti- 
ful, and almost every Indian family has 
its own milk supply. The moisture of the 
island climate makes the grass plentiful 





climate is comparatively dry. The medical 
authorities are making strenuous efforts 
to combat the disease, and they have lately 
_ had the assistance of an international com- 
mission from the Rockefeller Institute in 
America ; yet so long as the new inden- 
tured labourers continued to arrive year by 
year, there appeared to be little chance of 
permanent success ; because the newcom- 
ers in their turn became both infected and 
centres of infection. But now that all new 
labour from India has been stopped, there 
is a definite chance of improvement. [he 
Indians, indeed, are taking matters into 
their own hands : as their indentures expire 
they pack up their few belongings and 
make their way overland to the northern 
parts of the island. 
Closely allied with the hookworm 
disease, in its effect upon the organs of 
‘a digestion, is dysentery, which has been 
- sometimes called by Europeans ‘the 
scourge of Fiji? This disease was already 
prevalent in the Islands when the Indians 
came; and it has followed them into the 
coolie ‘taba ae they have gone. In 
earlier years, the infant death-rate among 































indentured Indians owing to dysentery 
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was very high. But pulsars improvement, 
combined with medical skill, has appreci- 
ably reduced the mortality in recent years. 
The following table from the records of 
the Plantation Hospitals will make this 
fact clear : a 


1911 Cases 1,019 Deaths 49 — 

1912 » 686 i - o 
1913 = ee eee 
1914 ~ Re 469 970 ee Sa 
1915 s 497 j 20 = 





in Fiji, 

Such figures as these are encouraging. al 
for the future. They show clearly what ~— 
may be accomplished, in a small group of 
islands like Fiji, where a disease, suchas 
dysentery, is taken thoroughly in hand ~ 
and scientific methods of prevention are 
employed. 

A disease, that has reached abnormal 
proportions among Indians, is leprosy. It 
is difficult to say whether this disease was 
imported along with the indentured immis 
gration, or whether it was already indi- 
genous in Fiji; but itis an ominous fact — 
today that in spite of the efforts of the 
Fiji Government to segregate all definite - 
cases of leprosy on the Island of Mako- 
gai, leprosy. shows no signs at all of dying 
out. The report of the Superintendent of 
the Leper Asylum begins as follows : 


Muharram Festival by Indian Muhammadans 
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Indians in Fiji celebrating the Muharram Festival. 


"@uring the year 1915 there were 44 admissions, 
12 deaths, 3 persons discharged, and 59 repatriated 
to ladia, leaving 249 lepers in the Asylum at the 
end. the year,” 

[tis not possible to gather from the 
Government Report how many of these 
remaining lepers are Indians; but, from 
the figure given of those repatriated to 
India during the year, it is clear that 
Indians must represent a considerable 
proportion of the total. My own experi- 
ence, limited asit is, has shown me that 
the cisease is wide spread. I can remember 
three or four different hospitals which 
had aseparate place for lepers;—sometimes 
there were two or three in the same 
hospital,—and their lot is most pitiable. 
In the Colonial Hospital, Suva, from 
whence they are finally transported to the 
Leper Island, I have found the following 
entry, for the year 1915: 


Lep- Fijian Poly- Indian Mis, Total 
rosy nesian cellaneous 
3 9 1 15 


It must be remembered that the Indians 


who came out to Fiji, under indenture, 
were passed by the Indian Government 
Officer as physically sound and free from 
any contagious disease before embarka- 
tion. They then made a continuous and 
unbroken sea voyage, lasting 30 days, 
to Fiji. When they arrived there, they 
were placed in strict quarantine, on the 
Island of Nuklao, before final disembarka- 
tion took place. They were examined in 
Nuklao, one by one, with great care and 
deliberation and pronounced in every way 
sound ; only after all these precautions 
had been taken were they allowed to land 
in Fiji itself. Yet itis from among these 
Indians, who have been put to such pro- 
longed health tests, that new cases, of 
leprosy continually arise, 

The Islands of Fiji, therefore, must have 
something about them which favours the 
spread of this disease, if, after all. these 
safeguards, leprosy has reached its present 
proportions, 

A more disconcerting fact than any of 
those which have been mentioned hitherto, 
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Hospital for Indentured Indians in Fiji. 


is the'very gradual spread of tuberculosis 
among the Indian settlers. While the 
origin of leprosy in the Islands is some- 
what doubtful, it is fairly generally agreed 
that the Indian immigrants brought the 
infection of tuberculosis with them, and 
that it has spread from them to the Fiji- 
ans. More than twenty years ago,—so I 
have often been told,—there were very few 
signs of tubercular disease: now it is not 
uncommon. 

“Just look at that verandah,” said the 
Matron of the Suva Colonial Hospital to 
me, pointing to the Indian ward. ‘When 
I first came here,” she continued, “there 
were hardly any tubercle cases, but now, 
—just look at that verandah.” 

I looked where she pointed, and saw 
the whole length of neighbouring verandah 
filled with Indian patients. Not seldom 
they lie out, night and day, side by side, 
the Indian .ward almost overflowing 
into the Fijian, or vice versa. For now 
among Fijians and Indians alike the 
incidence of this disease is heavy. 

I have heard repeatedly from European 


a missionaries whose work lies among the 


Fijians, that tuberculosis appears to be 
getting a slow. but certain hold of the 
Fijian race and threatening it with 
ultimate extinction. If through any 
culpable negligence of Governments, or 
large employers, introducing artificial 


we 


conditions of Indian labour, such a disaster 
should happen, it would mean a direct 
loss to humanity which could never be 
made good. For the Fijian has distinct 
racial characteristics of his own and 
powers of intelligence, combined with a 
deep love of music. He is not like the 
Australian aboriginal, but more akin to 
the Maori of New Zealand. He has his 
own gift to bring to the world’s life, Yet 
it is only. too apparent that the Fijian race, 
owing to many, causes; is engaged in- a 
desperate struggle for existence. At one 
time, before the advent of the Indians, the 
Fijian nfimbers were as high as 150,000. 
An epidemic of measles, which swept over - 
them like a plague, destroyed one quarter 
of the whole people in a single year. Since 
then, their numbers have declined as 
low as 87,000. In recent years there has 
been a. very slight tendency towards 


recovery. The increases and decreases 
may be seen as follows :— 
1908 1909" .1910 1911 
+85 +276 +71 =~221 
1912 1913 1914 1915 
+604 +441EF 4791 +787 


This works out at a net increase of 
about 3000 in the last 8 years. During the 
same period the Indians have increased by 
nearly 20,000. The present. population. 
may be roughly given as follows :— 

` 








_ Group of Free Indians in Suva, Fiji. 


-Fijians ~ 90,000 « 


Indians, . 3 160,000 

-~ Other races 10,000: 

‘Thus, while the Fijians have been slowly 
climbing from 87,000 to 90,000, the 
Indians have leapt upward with a bound 
= from 40,000 to 60,000. They would pro- 
_ — bably have reached 68,000 today, if the in- 
= dentured immigration had continued. 

E ' That the Indian rate of increase has not 
-. been wholly due to fresh immigration may 
| be seer from the following figures :— 





‘Indian births for 1914 | 2104 
. Indian deaths for 1914 714 
ie Net increase 1390 


The increase among the Fijians, as 
iven above, amounts to little more than 
alf this Indian number, though the Fijians 

are more numerous than the Indians. It 
also represents the gross increase rather 
than the net increase. 

It should be remembered, on the other 
hand, that the Indian population contains 
a greater proportion of young people than 
the Fijian because of the recent importa- 
tions from India, which contain no old 
people. But even including this factor, it 
would appear certain that the Indian stock 
is hardier than the Fijian, and therefore 
more likely to survive. If, then, any disease, 
such as tuberculosis, should get a firm hold 
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on the Fijians, and add 
still further to their de- 
cline in comparison with 
the rising Indian immigra- 
tion, the result might easi- 

ly follow, that the whole 
race would disappear al- = 
together from the mapof $ 
the world. Such large 
issues depend, in modern - 
times, on the migrations of 
labour! i 


| the Fijian population 
tisa relief to fiid that 
here is very little i 
ecent “Hospita 
which points con 
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ed decline of vi 





a dangerous inc 
infection. The whole num- 4 
ber of ‘hospital’ tuber- 
culosis cases and ‘hospital’ 
tuberculosis deaths for all races is as 
follows :— (nth pits ee 


P> 


1912 cases treated 515 deaths 85 
1913 an 469 gw Í 
1914 7 466 Pac E 
1915 Ye gg oT T 


_. Among the Indians the proportion of 
deaths to cases treated is significantly 


large. It reads as follows :— 
1912 cases treated 63 deaths 38 
1913 $ 61 EAE D 
1914 k 75 » 40 
1915 ed 52 » 34 


To these figures must be added the 
Indian cases treated in the Suva Colonial 
Hospital which numbered 52 inthe year | 
1915 with about 15 deaths. | 

This table bears out the presumption that 
a very large number of Indian sufferers are 
never treated in the Hospital at all. The 
factis that, in Fiji, the plantation hos- 
pitals are peuttivalty closed to free Indians 
whoare obliged to pay two shillings a day, 
if they ever seek admission,—a prohibitive 
tariff. There is no Indian Medical Service 4 
and there are no village dispensaries for » 
Indians. The consequence is that Indians 
who are not living in the coolie ‘lines’; when 
attacked by tuberculosis, linger on un- 
cared for and are apt to become a most 
dangerous source of infection. Herein lies 
perhaps the greatest immediate peril to 
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Ramlila Festival by the Hindus in Fiji, 


the Fijian race ; for the children of the two 
races play about continually together and 
there is constant social intercourse. 

During the past year I -have been 
intimately in touch with those Indians 
who are living away from the Europeans, 
out on the free settlements. Nearly every- 
where I have come across clear indications 
of pulmonary tuberculosis, which even an 
amateur could detect,—sometimes at an 
acute stage. I have also had many conver- 
sations with those whose daily round of 
work has been either among the Fijians or 
the Indians, and they have given me their 
own experience. One medical officer, for 
instance, told me that the disease had 
certainly spread among the Indians on the 
notth of the island (the healthy side) 
during his own period of service. Another, 
a missionary, described to me howit was 
the more progressive and intellectual Fijian 
that seemed most liable to attack. It 
appears-to be the general opinion of those 
who know the country districts best, that 
the danger ofan increase of the disease 
among both races is not to~be put out 
of court or treated lightly on account of 
somewhat encouraging statistics. 


But by far the most disconcerting fact 
of all, with regard to the condition of 
Indians in Fiji, is the almost universal pre- 
valence of venereal disease contracted: in 
the coolie ‘lines.’ Syphilis and gonorrhoea 
are rife among the Indian indentured 
labourers to an extent that is out of all 
proportion to what is common among the 
same class of people in the villages of India 
itself. In this matter, as is well known, it 
is the hardest possible thing to get at the 
true state of affairs ; for there are no dis- 
eases that are more often’ concealed and 
kept away from medical examination. But 
the babies born of syphilitic parents carry, 
alas! the marks of the disease upon their 
faces, and the death rates tell their own 
tale. Among adults, also, a correct impres- 
sion may be obtained, after a time, by con- 
stant residence among. the people at close 
quarters ;and I can now make some claim 
to have gained that knowledge. The 
longer I have stayed in Fiji the more de- 
pressing my own findings in. this direction 
have been,—whether derived from personal 
enquiry, or by conversations with those 
who would be likely to know the facts; or 
ftom a close study of reliable records, In 
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every part of the Islands that I have visit- 
ed, these diseases are 4 ge Where the 
prevalence of venereal infection seems 
most in evidence is in those coolie ‘lines’ 
_ which are near the larger Mills. 

The causes, which have produced this 
state of things, are not farto seek. They 
will come under examination, when the 

estion of rebuilding the social and mar- 
riage structure of Indian life in Fiji is dis- 
cussed. Here it will suffice to. point out, 
that the ‘lines’ (as they remit p are 






len sheds with ver 


l thepzceasively tow propor- 
men to the men within these 


‘women to adult indentured 

coolie ‘lines’ during the last five 
Males Females 
73°43 26:57 
7410 25°90 
73°88 26°12 
73°29 26°71 
73:55 26:42 


It will be seen from these departmental 


statistics that the proportion of men to. 


women in the coolie ‘lines’ under indenture 
is roughly three to one. But this does not 
give the actual ratio of al/ the men to all 
the women in the ‘lines,’ because there are 
usually hanging about the ‘lines,’ or living 
in them, a certain number of free Indians, 
who are for the most part single men. In 
the busy season of the year these free 
Indians may represent a fairly high per- 
centage of the whole number of labourers, 
especially at the Mill centres. The Report 


= _ for 1915 mentions that the free Indians, 


living in the lines on December 31, were 
in the proportion of eight male adults for 
every one female adult. I should judge, 
from my own observation, that this was a 
normal ratio. It will be easily seen how 
this still further increases the dispropor- 
tion of the sexes in the ‘lines.’ 

It willbe gathered from these statistics 
that the original proportion of the sexes, for 
which the Government of India regulated, 
(viz. that 40 women should accompany 
every: 100 men) is considerably reduced, 
in'actual practice, in the Fiji coolie ‘lines.’ 


On two estates, which came under my 


own notice, the proportion of adult in- 


dentured men to adult indentured women 
worked out, in one case to 3'2 men, and 
in the other case exactly to 4 men for 
every one woman. It must be remembered 
that these men and women, when under 
indenture, have been obliged to remain on 
the same estate, whether they like it or 
not, for an unbroken period of five years. 
A significant incident (into which I made 
careful enquiries on the spot) will explain 
in what light the coolie ‘lines’ are looked 
upon by the free Indians and for what 
purposes they are used. Just before my 
second visit to Fiji, the free Indians, who 
had been in the habit of coming year by 
year to the Lautoka Mill for z H 





_ months’ crushing season, had asked for a 


risè in wages on account of the high prices 
of food in the third year of the war. They 
had been so determined about the matter, 
that the Muhammadans and Hindus alike 
had met together and taken a solemn 
oath not to go back at the old rate. 
The Musalmans had sworn thatif they 
went back it would be equivalent to 
eating pork, and the Hindus had sworn 
that for them, if they went back, it would 
be equivalent to eating beef. For three or 
four days all without exception remained 
firm, and stuck to their oaths, and even 
renewed them, refusing to go back to the 
Mill on the old terms. But later on, the 
younger men began, one by one, to steal 
away to the overseer and ask to: be taken 
on; and so the united front was broken. 
Many of the older Musalmans and Hindus 
remained true to their oaths, but the greater . 
number of Indians gave way. I was, for 
some time, at a loss to know the meaning 
of this weakness ; for the oath had beena 
public one of a very sacred kind. Then, 
one of the most experienced European, 
overseers, who had watched the whole 
affair from first to last, told me that the 
real reason was, that the free Indians 
were wont to come back to the Mill each 
year (for the six months’ crushing season) 
with the special object of using as pros- 
titutes the indentured women of the ‘lines’, 
many of whom might have recently come 
out from India. He pointed out to me 
that it was the younger unmarried men 
who broke their oath first, while many of 
the older married men held out. I men- 
tioned this. explanation to other 
Europeans who would be able to judge, 
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A group of Fijians, Indians and European Colonists, taken in Suva, in Fiji, 
Mr, Manilal is sitting just behind the driver with spectacles on, 


physical strength, or holds some privileg- 


from their Fiji experience, if this was likely 
to be the case, and it appeared to them 
‘probable though one doubted the expla- 
nation.’ I was told that the sexual 
‘factor was the great attraction of the 
‘coolie ‘lines’ to the free unmarried Indians. 
They would come in for a -short spell 
and work and would then go away again. 
I have often myself enquired about what 
happened to the free Indians who were 
living in the plantation ‘lines’ and I was 
told the’ same story, viz., that they cohabit- 
ed with the women under indenture. The 
‘educated Indians who have come out from 
India to Fiji in Government setvice and 
have been able to study this question with 
something of first hand knowledge of their 
own people, have repeatedly informed me, 
that it simply is not possible for an Indian 
woman to keep her chastity in the coolie 
‘lines,’ or even to live with a single man 
as her husband, except under specially 
favouring circumstances, eig., where he 
is a man of great determination and 
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ed position. A word which I have often 
heard Indians using to describe the coolie 
‘lines’ is ‘Kasbi ghar’, literally, ‘prostitu- 
tion house’. There canbe little question 
that Indians usually regard them as such 
and act accordingly. 

It will be well now to go directly to tit 
hospital statistics and find out how tar 
they bear out the general impression I 
have given. I must point out that Indiau 
women in Fiji shrink back from com- 
ing forward into hospital ‘for treat- 
ment of these venereal diseases.. There 
are no women doctors, orzenana hospitals, 
or even trained Indian nurses in Fiji. The 
examination, therefore, would usually be 
undertaken by unqualified medical men, 
called hospital assistants. It is necessary 
to take this fact into consideration when 
estimating the number of actual hospital 
cases ; because the number of diseased 
women who would come in for treatment 
would be very few in comparison with 
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those who concealed their disease. I have 
placed, for convenience, the District Medical 
Officer’s returns for dysentery and tuber- 
culosis side by side with those for syphilis 
and gonorrhoea. In the case of Navua, 
I fave added some interesting details with 
regard to ankylostomiasis. Wherever I 
have marked inverted commas I have 
quoted the doctor’s own words. The re- 
turns deal with plantation hospitals 
only, and they are the figures for 1915. 
The number of adult indentured Indians 
in the coolie lines in 1915, was 14,362. I 
pe quoted figure’ for the larger hospitals 
only : 

LABASA 4 

re ery—17 cases, no deaths. 

Taberculosis—3 cases, no deaths, 

\Syphilis—“‘21. cases,—one in the primary, 14 in the 
secondary, 6 inherited, 2 deaths of children with 
inhe syphilis.” 

Go a—104 cases, no deaths. 

NADI- 
(This medical report is very incomplete.) 
Gonorrhea—62 hospital cases are mentioned. 


BA \ r y 
Dysentery—157 cases with no deaths. 
bereulosis—‘‘Pulmonary tuberculosis is very 
prevalent among Indians and Fijians. It is especially 
eommon, as far as my experience goes, among time- 
expired Indians. A large number of uncertified 
deaths is due to this disease......, Of the few time- 
expired Indians admitted to this hospital, eight 
died, chiefly from pulmonary tuberculosis.” 
_ Syphilis—“The number of cases treated, viz., 45, 
is rather less than last year and does not compare 
unfavourably with other plantation hospitals. The 
Salvarsan remedies are used in some cases.” 
Gonorrheea—214 cases, no deaths. 

_ “This is very prevalent among the Indian popula- 
tioa and accounts for much loss of time among the 
indentured Indians.” 

REWA 

fi eset Heat cases with 6 deaths, 

. “An epidemic : started towards the end of January 

which reached its maximum during February and 
arch. With the Indian population the disease 
more endemic.” 

_~Tubereulosis—18 cases with 6 deaths, 

Syphilis—29 cases of secondary and 4 cases of 
inherited : 3 deaths occurred among the latter. 

Gonorrhea—‘'58 cases have been treated,—57 at 
the plantation 


hospital among the indentured 


Indians. One was a case in a Fijian hospital, 
ich is very unusual, especially in country 

districts.” Ra 

NAVUA 


Dysentery—117 cases with 14 deaths, 

Epidemic Diarrhoea—263 cases with 1 death, 

sihertilosis “Seven patients were seen in the 
hospital and twenty-five outside, all pulmonary. 
I share in the general impression that tuberculosis is 
certainly spreading, to a considerable extent, among 
Fijians and Indians alike.” . 

Ss philis—“'30 cases,—two deaths from inherited 
pr both being young infants. The following 
table shows the improvement effected in the condition 
of indentured Indians :— 
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Syphilis, all stages : 
1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 
47 46 34 24 20 


“There ean be little doubt that the steady fall has 
been due to the wonderful effect of Salvarsan... In my 
opinion the disease only plays a minor part in the 
question of infant mortality in the Navua District at 
AF přęsent time, whatever may have been the case in 
the past.” 

Gonorrhcea—22 patients were treated, 17 at the 
hospital. The following table shows the comparison 
with the five previous years :— 

1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 
55 20 46 39 IGS 


1 think the decrease is due to the careful search 
made on the plantation for the cause (as soon as 
any male or female is admitted to hospital) and the 
patient is at once treated with the stock vaccines and 
antiseptic injections. : 

Ankylostomiasis (hook worm).—‘‘This continues to 
be the chief disease of the district and is still yery 
prevalent despite of all efforts made to treat it and 
prevent reinfection among the Indian immigrants 
under indenture. Though severe infections may be 
recovered from, yet the disease is sometimes so late 
in coming under treatment that, though all the 
hookworms have been destroyed, such degeneration 
of vital tissue has taken place, that the patient dies, 
in spite of every care and attention, from heart failure 
with general dropsy. 

During the year a total of 3,109 cases of ankylos- 
tomiasis was treated at Tamanua hospital including 
not only the severe cases detained there, but also those 
who went to the hospital on Saturday and Sunday 
for the “week end” treatment. 

RA 

Dysentery—54 cases, no deaths. 

Fuberculosis—'49 cases at. the Fijian hospital 
with 7 deaths. For some months we have had over 
a dozen patients undergoing open air treatment on 
the verandah with encouraging results. Two 
Indian cases were treated with one death.” 

Venereal diseases—‘‘When One indentured Indian 
woman has to ‘serve’ three indentured men, as well 
as various outsiders, the result as regards syphilis and 
gonorrhoea cannot be in doubt. 35 indentured 
Indians have been treated for acquired syphilis, 31 for 
gonorrhcea and 2 for gonorrhoea with gonorrhceal 
rheumatism, That is to say 73 indentured Indians, 
or their children, were treated for venereal diseases 
during the year.” 


LAUTOKA e 

Dysentery—23 cases, no deaths. 

Tuberculosis—7 cases, no deaths. 

Syphilis—“This malady was frequently noted 
among the Indian population. 40 cases were admit- 
ted to the hospital. Two deaths occurred from in- 
herited syphilis.” 

Gonorrhcea—“‘Some 37 cases were treated in the 
plantation-hospital, The disease is common among 
the Indians, and many cases, especially among the 
women, are never recorded.” 

SUVA 

{The Colonial Hospital, Suva, is a Government 
Hospital, but Indians from neighbouring estates are 
sent to it for treatment]. 

Dysentery—67 Indians were admitted for treat- 
ment. 

Tuberculosis—52 Indian admissions, 

Ley as Indians were admitted. There were 
no Fijian cases, 
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Gonorrheza—24 Indian cases and 1 Fijian. 


In addition to these returns the follow- 
ing statistics are given for infant mortal- 
ity among indentured Indians owing to 
ase syphilis, debility and premature 
birth. | 
Year Totalin- Congen- Debi- Prema- 

fant deaths italsyphilis lity ture birth 
1914 194 20 15 17 
1915 140 11 9 13 


The total admissions of Indians suffer- 
ing from venereal disease during the year 
1915 amounted to 939. It has already 
been stated that the number: of adult 
indentured Indians on the plantations 
during, that year was 14,362. Even 
allowing for the fact that a very few 
admissions to the plantation hospitals 
were those of free Indians, the proportion 
to the actual number of adult Indians in 
the coolie ‘lines’ is significantly high. It 
needs to be added, that a considerable 
reduction in the actual number of cases 
has been effected in recent years owing to 
drastic medical treatment. 

„Further statistics show that the Indian 
birth rate is being adversely affected. It 
reads as follows :— 


Year Birth rate 
1913 88°25 
1914 39:52 
1915 35:72 
1916 36:01 


If it be argued that this rate, as it 
stands, is by no means a low one, it must 
remembered that the Indian immi- 
grants are still largely in the prime of 
youth or early middle age. The Indian 
population has not been long enough in the 
country to contain its full quota of aged 
and infirm people beyond child-bearing 
age. This point came before, under notice, 
when comparing Fijian with Indian births 
and deaths. 


“When one indentured Indian woman 
has to serve three indentured men, as well 
as various outsiders, the results, as 
regards syphilis and gonorrhoea, cannot 
be in doubt.” E 
_ I have quoted these words over again 
in order to point out that they are not a 
mere casual statement, but actually taken 
from the Fiji Government Medical Report 
published in 1916, They were openiy and 
publicly printed in ‘Council Paper No. 54’ 
and were laid on the table of the Piji 
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in which he has exposed the evils of the 


Rey. J. F. Burton, author of a book “Fiji of Today” 
Indenture System. i 


Legislative Chamber and accepted with- 
out comment by the whole Fiji Legislative 
Assembly. b i 

I was told of a certain Lieutenant 
Governor in the “West Pacific who ' was 
asked by the managers of different com- 
mercial companies if they could be allowed 
to indenture for their estates 30 or 40 
Polynesian women with every 100 men. 


“Gentlemen,” the Lieutenant Governor 
replied, “I am now 59 years old and i 
have never kept brothels yet, and I 
certainly don’t mean to begin kéeping 
them at my time of life.” 

It has been stated by many Europeans 
that, just as in the case of tuberculosis, so 
in the case of syphilis and gonorrhcea, the 
Fijian population is already being adverse- 
ly affected by the Indian immigration. It 
is of great importance here to find out as 
accurately as possible what are the facts of 
the case, because, if the increase of tuber- 
culosis ameng the Fijians is highly danger- 
ous, the spread of venereal disease would 
be even more dangerous still. For it would 
inevitably affect the birth rate and bring 
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about that rapid decline in 
which is in evidence elsewhere throughout 
the West and South Pacific. One of the 
highest authorities with whom I discussed 
the question, laid far more stress on the 
danger from the spread of venereal dis- 
ease among the Polynesian races than on 
anything else. ; — 

in Fiji, the statistics up to the present 
are encouraging. In the whole population 
of 90,000 Fijians there were only 32 
certified cases of syphilis and 25 cases 
of gonorrhoea. Furthermore it cannot 
be said with regard to the Fijians 
with such force as the Indians, that 
the majority of those contaminated 
pt escape detection. For the Fijians 

ave their own medical practitioners and 
their own trained nurses, and great care 
is taken of them in their own pro- 
vincial hospitals. There are missionaries 
everywhere who act as superintendents of 
the Christian congregations and they 
are in other ways well looked after. If 
there were any very clear cases of vene- 
real disease they would certainly be 
brought to the hospital. It is a remark. 
able fact, therefore, that in spite of the 
contact both with Europeans and with 
Indians which has now taken place for 
many years, the resulting infection has 
been so small, Indeed, on the main island, 
where by far the greater number of In- 
dians reside, the Fijian cases are insigni- 
ficant. In the whole of the main island 
of Viti Levu, there were only 3 Fijian 
cases of eypnilie and. 5 of gonorrhcea.. In 
the Suva Colonial Hospital, during the 
year 1915, while there were 36 Indians 
admitted for syphilis, there was not a 
single Fijian. 

e fact is that, up to the presént, the 
two races have kept singularly aloof in 
their marriage relations. The Fijian 
woman seems to have no attraction for 
the Indian man, and vice versa. The test 


Il. 
3 IDE by side with the uttermost effort 
-© to increase food-production by inten: 
sive agriculture, the belligerent coun- 
tries have had to adopt rigorous measures 





opulation. 
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has been a very severe one,’ becatise’ of the 
paucity of Indian women ; but the Indian 
has stood the test: There hasbeen no 
race mixture. Mr. W. W. Pearson came 
across one family of Fiji Indian halfcastes 
in the course of a walk across the main 
Island. This family was living in isolation 
farin the interior. But I have not, heard 
of any other case, though doubtless some 
few may exist. aes 
Yet in spite of this encouraging side, the 
future tor the Fijian race'with respect to 
venereal disease is by no méans” free from: 
danger. More and more the children of 
the two races play together ; and the 
morals of the Indian children, picked ‘up in 
the coolie ‘lines’, are vitiated at the outset 
of life. The sex repulsion which‘now exists” 
may at any time break down. The Indian 
woman, who has become utterly depraved 
and taken to a lite of prostitution, is a. 
dangerous source of future infection for 
the Fijian, whom she seeks for gain of 
money. The second generation of Indians 
in Fiji have much closer contact and Social” 
intercourse with the Fijians than those Tn- 
dian emigrants who had just'come out from 
home. Thus, though the natural barrier 
between the races has been véry strong in’ 
the past, it may at any time be broken’down 
through social intercourse ; and further, if 
the depravity which has been inseparable 
from the conditions of the plantation 
coolie ‘lines’, finds its way still) more 
deeply into the very heart of the Indian 
population, there ,is.no telling to what 
lengths it may go. The only real path of 
safety lies in employing every. possible, 
effort without delay to, make feasible a 
truly normal Indian, married life... Then, it 
may. be hoped, | venereal disease itself 
among Indians, will, grow Jess and the 
depravity of the sexual instinct will no 
longer be ia pressing danger.both to In 
dians themselves and to others. = ie 
C. F. ANDREWS. 


SOME AGRICULTURAL LESSONS OF THE WAR- 


Foop CONSERVATION, 


to conserve food-supplies. From ‘the 
accounts we read in the papers about the 
meatless days, potatoless days, communal 
kitchens, the utilization ‘of kitchen refuse, 
the control of exports and’ imports, we 
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get an-idea of the grave situation in the 
countries at war. In England the’ fact 
that there is not enough food to go round 
according to the customary consumption of 
the peopleis clear, and the Government have 
now taken the. responsibility of rationing 
the entire population. - Lord, Rhondda, 
R the Pood Controller, tescribes ‘four 
ounces of margarine per head weekly, and 


one and one-half ounces of tea and one-, 


half pound of sugar. Potatoes are to bè 
used in the manufacture of bread to econo- 
mize in the consumption of cereals.’’ Yet 
the task is a dificult one. Even rigorous 
rationing cannot solve the problem and 
the Government in spite of various schemes 
of food control is unable to satisfy the 
popular demand for a sufficient and a fair 

distribution’ of ` j 

necessary foods. 

Instead of 
Š restricting 
“the supplies 
of tea, butter,’ 
sugar, bread, a 
oor ehensi y e 
rationing sys- 
tem tae be 
introduced in 
England. — 

We may have 
some idea of the. . 
enormous quan- 
tity of food 
necessary for. 
the entire popu- $. 
= lation. of Eng- if 
land if we care- | 
fullyexamine $ 
the following ¥ 
chart which il- 
lustrates g r a- 
the 








taken from the 
Review of Re- 
views (1911). 
s Now, if this 
‘wisjust what is 
necessary fora 


single city, the 
prob hi ty 
ing the people a oa 

of England vat this crisis 


grave one. 
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It is now being preached. all over 
England ‘that people could eat less food 
than they do and get along just as well. 
Human. physiologists are at work to 
“educate the public” in this *direetiony bat 
the forces of circumstances compel them te’ 
satisfy themselves with much restricted’ 
diet. This! may prove to bea blessing in- 
disguise, for’ “stomach-excess” has been ~ 
one of the curses of the European standard 
of living. dJ G 

Since the outbreak of the war, attention 
has been devoted to restricting waste as 
much as possible and to find various ways 
of utilizing it. It has been estimated that 
the kitchen waste of the United States 
“totaled $700,000;000 a year,’’* that is, 
more than ‘two hundred and ten crores 


The Food Supply of London—tts Daily and Yearly Value 
is indeed a , 


* The Amesican Review of Reviews, Noy. 1917. 











of Rupees. . The Department of Agriculture 
in cooperation with the innumerable 
' organisations has undertaken to reduce 
this waste as much as possible. Informa- 
tion as to the use of wasted materials and 
facilities for carrying out in actual practice 
the suggestions of the federal food admi- 
nistration are freely given. Thus, the 
policy of restricting and utilizing waste 
will ‘train the people to economize food— 
a lesson no less important than the need 
of supporting national agriculture to in- 
crease the productivity of soils. 

The food crisis has been much more 
acute in Central Europe than: anywhere 
else, but the German Government strained 
everynerve to solve the problem of foode 
economy through the cooperation of an 
army of chemists, physiologists and 
eminent physicians mobilized.to “‘discover” 
means of feeding the population satis- 
factorily. When» fodder for live-stock 
became scarce, nine million pigs (35 per 
cent of the total number) and three million 
cows (27 per cent of the total number) 
were slaughtered during the first year of 
the war.* 

German Chemists carried on several 
experiments to manufacture suitable ‘‘war- 
bread.” Rye is the grain commonly grown 
in Germany. -The first effort was to bake 
bread with a mixed flour 70 percent of 
the starch of which was from wheat and 
80 per cent from rye; later, 5 to 15 
pet pat ot potato flour was added to it 

order to economize the quantity of 
wheat used. Gradually, the quantity of 
potato flour was raised to 20 to 35 per 
cent of the whole. 
= But this kind of bread became very 
unpopular ; and the people complained of 
its coarseness and the difficulty in digest- 
ing it. So the German Scientists continued 
in their search for proper human food 
substitutes, and early in 1915 it was 
Ea a that they had evolved a process 
by which bran is chemically (by hydro- 
lysis) transformed into substances quite 
suitable for human food. 

Then, asthe use: of bran became so 
universal, the -problem was to find some- 
thing for live-stock in its place. Prof. 
Combe says, the German chemists got 


* Many of the facts presented here with regard 
to the solution of German food problems are taken 
from an English review of the book—Comment se 
nourrir en tempsde guerre—lately published by Dr. 
Combe of the University of Lausanne. 
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“artificial bran” for cows. I quote from , 
the review of his book :— = 
The manufacture of “war bread” left no residue of 


bran for the cattle to eat, and without the bran 
milch cows could not maintain the milk supply. An 


“artificial bran” for the feeding of cattle was develop- 


ed_so that milch cows could be nourished, though not 
in their former numbers. The material for this was 
collected by carts every two days in the cities and 


was made up of scraps of meat, grease, tendons,” 


bones, cartilages, blood-vessels, fish-bones, viscera of 
fish and birds, waste from fruits and’ vegetables, 
Pcie peelings of fruits and potatoes, bread particles, 
an 


and then pulverized. The gray powder so obtain 


was easily transported and kept. excellently. As’ 


much as 2,500,000 tons of this material were made 
annually. The, milk obtained from feeding. it was 
used exclusively as human food. — å 


With regard to vegetables, various. 


means have been adopted to preserve large: 
quantities for emergency. Potato isthe 
most important of the vegetables and it is 
usually a cheap  starch-containing. food. 
The loss in peeling (estimated to be 15 


per cent) was carefully avoided and to pre- 


serve potatoes for future consumption 
three and a half million tons have, been 
dried in Government dessicators. in Ger-. 
many ina year, All these instances clearly 
indicate the nature of Industrial enter- 
prises in Germany. Her Industrial organi- 
sations supported by an army of chemists 
and physicists are prompt in solving the 
present food problem of the country. As 
the supply of meat was greatly reduced, 
their attention was directed to the pro- 
duction of a “meat substitute” and after 
series of experiments they suceeeded in 
obtaining what is known as “edible pro- 
tein.” Hereis the account given by Dr, 
Combe :— 

Another device used to produce edible protein. as 
a substitute for meat was the cultivation of yeast in 
a molasses solution to which ammonium sulphate 
was added and through which fine air bubbles were 
blown. Unlimited quantities of yeast could be ob- 
tained in this way at- slight cost, and a third of an 
ounce of the dry yeast could be added to soups daily 
without ill effects. It was well absorbed and was 
taken on meatless days by all classes of society. 
Ordinary beer yeast cannot be used for human beings 
since it gives a bad taste to food and retains an odor 
of bad beer. The yeast prepared as described above, 
when mixed with Soui straw, was largely used as 
fodder for cattle. 


The present war gives us lessons in 
many things, but the most significant and 
useful lesson is that of the importance of 
the economic,strength gained by utiliza- 


‘tion of the resources of one’s Own country. 
Ty 


The application of chemical know ledge, 


decayed. fruits and preserves... All these were. 
collected, dessicated, sterilized to destroy all germs, — 


= 
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chemical principles and chemical experience | 


by German Scientists has contributed 
largely to the tiding over of the grave 
war-crisis in Germany. She realises. that 
strength of a nation lies not only in 
Military Organisations, in battle-ships or 


ina large standing army, but in efficient 


Industrial Organisations and enterprises. 
With this object In view she built her 
economic structure ; she-now occupies the 
foremost place in most of the branches of 
Chemical industries; in the matter of 
Industrial Chemistry the world looks to 
her for instruction and guidance. 

Our hope is that both the public and the 
Government of India will learn this very 
important lesson from Germany and direct 
their efforts to the proper utilization of 
India’s vast resources. 

During the present war as the food crisis 
became rather acute, the question of res- 
tricting the use of cereals in the manufac- 


* ture of spirituous liquors engaged the 


attention of the belligerent nations. It-is 
now a war-necessity. Long before the 

ar began, the Kaiser is said to have 
declared that, in the next great war, that 
nation would win which fised the least 
alcohol. This is indeed the motive that 
led Russia to abolish Vodka and France 
absinthe. In England Mr. Lloyd George 
heralded a compaign against alcohol, but 
the Government did not give the support 
that was necessary to ensure a complete 
victory. Before the war, she consumed 
36,000,000 barrels of beer, ale and stout; 


-x and the Government has reduced the quan- 


tity down-to 10,000,000. As soon as 
America entered into the war, the question 
of prohibiting the brewing of grains was 
placed before the Federal Congress. 

It is difficult to estimate the amount of 
grain consumed annually in the manufac- 
ture of alcoholic beverages by the different 
countries of the world. In England and 
the United States of ‘America the bulk of 
the spirit produced. is manufattured from 


grain. Out of 17,000,000 tons of cereals’ 


annually consumed there, a little less than 

two million.tons are used for brewing. 

The figures from the United States of 
America are as follows :— 


Barley 102,861,528 bushels 
Corn 44,743,016 ae 
Rye 7,262,580 i 
Wheat - - 1,049,394 y? į 


That is, nearly 156,000,000 bushels o 
grain are thus removed from the food 


ya 
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supply in the production of a dangerous 
article for human consumption in the 
U. S. A. . 

It may be interesting to treat this fact 
graphically to draw popular attention. i 
quote from an article im the ‘World’s 
Work,’ July 1907. 

4,000,0C0 people could live for 100 days on the 
rye now used for drinkables, 56,000,000 peopl. 
could live for 100 days on the corn meal so used. 
16,000,000 people could live for 100 days on the 
rice so used. 76,000,000 people could thus be kep. 
from starvation for 100 days on these three cereal; 
alone. That is, the population of England coull 
subsist on these food supplies for nearly six monius 
and the population of France for nearly seve. 
months. 


N F 

Dr. A. E. Taylor, an American professor 
of Economics, estimates : 

“That after making allowance for all recovered 
food substances, such as swill for animals, we use 
grain enough in the production of alcoholic bever- 
ages to give an army of 11,000,000 men a one-pound 
loaf of bread every day in the year, That is, our 
drinking habit consume, evey twelve. month, the 
equivalent of. more than 4,000,000,000 loaves of 
bread. As half a loaf per person is the usual daily 
allowance, this means that we waste in this fashion 
the yearly bread supply of 22,000,000 people.” 

The above figures need no ‘comments 
and readers will at once realise the enor. 
mous quantity of grain thus wasted from 
the’ standpoint of food either for man or 
animal. , an? g 

Let us treat these facts independently 
of moral considerations. The food-statis- 
ticians tell us that in ordinary times the 
world does not produce more food-stuffs 
than it consumes. In the face of this fact, 
war-conditions have made the situation 
critical. The International Institute of 
Agriculture estimates that the world’s food- 
supply will be short by about 130,000,000 
bushels of grain. This shortage may 
continue for a considerable period after 
the war until normal cultivation is 
resumed. The effort to increase food- 
production by intensive methods of agri- 
culture will certainly improve the situa- 
tion, but a large increase in the crop-yield 
cannot be suddenly brought about. 
Therefore, in the countries where the 
bulk of the spirits is now manufactured 
from grain,..the need of prohibiting the 
brewing of grain is urgent. Referring to 
this question Dean Davenport of the 
University of Illinois writes : 

‘“More than four-fifths of the consumption (of 
alcohol) serves no useful purpose in the arts or 


‘sciences, and at the best caters to an appetite that 


takes bread from children and support from wives 
and mothers by the thousands, 
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Wholly aside from all considerations of morals, 
the weakening effect of liquor upon thousands of- 
its users, or the economic wreckage resulting from 
its use, the fact is that there is a world-shortage 
ir grain approximately equal to the amount used 
fer drewing.* * Their use for fermented liquors is the 
one great waste that can be prevented without the 
d'sturbance of any essential public interest. Not to 
prevent it is to pursue a course little short of criminal 
negligence.” {Atlantic Monthly, July 1917). 


The utilization of grdin inthe manu- 
facture of alcoholic beverages means'a 
serious draft on the necessary food for 
tuman consumption. About 100 years 
ego Germany used grain for the many- 
facture of alcohol, but now she depends 
largely on potatoes. In 1908-09 out of 


the total output of 98,612,200 gallons . 


of alcohol, 75,222,400 gallons were 
manufactured from potatoes, the amount 
of the latter thus consumed being 
nearly 3,000,000 tons. Every year the 
‘proportion of potatoes to grain is 
increasing. ; 

If the countries of progressive agricul- 
ture take ,care of their grain and other 
tood-crops and restrict their use in the 
-nanufacture of spirits, how much. precau- 
-zion India should take, I leave my readers 
zc imagine. Here our crop-yields are far 
below the average, agriculture, unprogres- 
sive, a large percentage of our ‘population 
does not know what it is to havea full 
meal every day ; -and yet we are allowed 
tc distil and consume 9,197,183 imperial 
zallons* of country-spirit ! 

Country spirit is usually prepared by 
distillation from the mahua _ flower, 
molasses, fermented palm-juice and. rice. 
How much grain is being utilized in India 
in brewing no one seems toknow. The 
Department of Statistics writes to me that 
‘aq information is available in , this 
Department on those items of your letters 
regarding the grain used for the prepara- 
tion of liquors.” But the task of recording 
the fact is not a difficult one. In any 
civilized country, its Government could 
place buch information before the public if 

` wanted. Í l By 
” Lét us suppose that one-third of the 

‘total country spirit is manufactured from 
grain. In that case 766,432 maunds. of 
grain would be necessary on the basis of 
ten seers of grain for each gallon of coun- 
try spirit. That is, even at the rate of half 
aseer of grain per head per diem, more 
taan seven and a halt lakhs of people could 


* The figures for 1916-1917. 
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live for three months on the cereals thus 
used. 

Country spirit is the main source of 
excise revenue, about two-thirds of the 
total receipts from liquors being derived 
from it. Therefore itis the interest of thé 
Government to extend its manufacture. -; 
The Mahua flowers and molasses from 
which a considerable quantity of country 
spirit is now obtained, may have to be 
utilized in the manufacture of Industrial 
alcohol, andin that case the brewing of 
grain must necessarily be increased. But 
at the present stage of her economic life if 
India allows her grain to be brewed, I say, 
she is gambling with Death. 

As I write, the report of the meeting of 
the Imperial Legislative Council held on 
the 20th February, 1918, is published in 
the newspapers ; and we find that a reso- 
lution recommending prohibition of the 
use of all alcoholic beverages is opposed , 
by Government and is defeated by votes. ~ 
While ‘the Civilized Governments of 4 
the West are adopting the policy of 
prohibition, the Government of India con- 
gratulate themselves on the- increased 
revenue from excise, and in a country 
where very large -portions of the popula- 
tion are total abstainers, consumption of 
alcoholic and intoxicating beverages is 
increasing fast. The increase of the popu- 
lation of British India during the ten years 
preceding.the census of 1911 was only 5.5 
per cent, and in a period of seven years 
(1905-1912) the consumption of country 


-spirit had increased by 5 per cent. The® 


following statements showing the’ quan- 
tity of imported liquors would be interest- . 
ing to the readers. 


Net gallons 

Year ao, consumed in 

, p the country. 
- 1912-13 6,722,296 6,712,992 
. 1913-14 _ 6,785,971 6,777,382 
1914-15 — 5,515,419 5,499,292 
1915-16 ‘4,825,824 4,785,948 
1916-17 4,457,780" 4,286,451 


-Of course a certain quantity of spirits is 
used as medicines, drugs, and chemicals. 
For‘instance, in the year 1916-17 nearly 
888;806 gallons of spirits were consumed “+ 
for purposes other than beverages. Deduct 
this amount from the total; and you 
obtain the net quantity of foreign liquor 
consumed in drinks and add to this total 
gallons of country spirits produced, you 


* Decrease is due to war. iS i 


, engines, its place 


AT HOME AND OUTSIDE : $ 


get the enormous quantity of 13,094,828 
gallons of alcoholic beverages consumed 
in India during the-year 1916-17. 

It is true that we must have alcohol 
for industrial purposes, and as it furnishes 
a cheap and excellent motive power of 
e in Industry is an 
important one. Every: sane man would 
realise this, but at the same time the 
brewing of grain must be prohibited and 
less important materials should be used in 


"its place, : 


Alcohol can be produced from a great 
variety of farm produce. It can even be 
made trom spoiled crops and farm refuse, 
etc, If the manufacture of spirits required 


for industrial purposes can be carried on 


by the mutual co-operation of farmers 
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and Government, it would certainly 
benefit ‘agriculture. In Getmany farmers 
sow their own potatoes and then cart 
them to a joint-owned distillery where 
they are converted into alcohol in the 
winter months, while “the spent wash 
and residues, rich in nitrogenous matters, 
is utilized as a cattle-food on the farms.” 
So, hand in hand with the production of 
alcohol there goes on intensive methods 
of potato-cultivation and extensive breed- 
ing of farm animals. And then, with the 
increase in Animal Husbandry, a large 
quantity of manure becomes available for 
the continuous cultivation of crops. 


_NAGENDRANATH GANGULER. 
Bichitra Library. 
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AT HOME AND OUTSIDE 
By RABINDRANATH TAGGRE. 


_ Nexait’s Story. . 
(1) 


few days later, my master brought 
Panchu round to me. ‘His zamindar, 
it appeared, had fined him a hundred 
rupees, and was threatening him with 
eyectment. i 
“For what fault ?” I inquired. 
“Because,” I was told, “he has been 
found selling foreign cloths. He begged 
and prayed his zamindar to let him sell 
off his stock, bought with borrowed 


‘money, promising faithfully never to do 


it again; but the zamindar would not 
hear of it, and insisted on his burning the 
foreign stuff there and then, if he wanted 
to be let off. Panchu in his ‘desperation 
blurted out defiantly : ‘I can’t afford it! 


You are rich; why not buy it up and. 


burn it ?? This only made the zamindar 
red in the face as he shouted: ‘The 
scoundrel must be taught manners, give 


him a shoe-beating !’ So poor Panchu - 


got insulted as well as fined.” 

“What happened to the cloth ?” 

“The whole bale was burnt.” - - 

“Who else was there?” ~ 

“Anuy number of people, who ‘all kept 
shouting Bande Mataram. Sandip was 


` 5—3 l 


. also there. 


He took up some of the -ashes 
crying : ‘Brothers! This is the first funeral 
pyre lighted by your village in celebration 
of the last rites of foreign commerce. 
These are sacred ashes. Smear yourselves 
with them in token of your Swadeshi 
vow.” ` 

“Panchu,” said I, turning to him, 
“you must lodge a complaint.”  * 

“No one will -bear me witness,” he 
replied. 4 

“None bear witness ?—Sandip! Sandip!” 

Sandip came out of his room at my 
call. “What is the matter ?” he asked. 

‘Won't you bear witness to the burning 
of this man’s cloth?” . 

Sandip smiled. ‘‘Of course I shall be 
a witness in the case,” he said. “But I 
shall be on the opposite side P’ 

“What do you mean,” I exclaimed, 


. “by being a witness on this or that side ? 
- Will you not bear witness to the truth ?” 


“Is the thing which happens the only 
truth ?” o 

“What other truths can there be ?” 

“The things that ought to happen! 
The truth we must build up will require 
a great deal of untruth in the process. 
Those who have made their way in the 
world -have created truth, not blindly 
followed it.” 
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“And so—” 

“And so I will bear what you people 
are pleased to call false witness, as they 
. bave done who have created empires, 
built up social systems, founded religious 
organisations. Those who would rule do 
not dread untruths ; the shackles of truth 
are reserved for those who will fall under 
their sway. Have you not read history ? 
Do you not know that in the immense 
cauldrons where vast political develop- 
ments are simmering, .untruths are the 
main ingredients ?” . 

“Political cookery on a large scale is 
doubtless going on, but—”’ ry 

“O know! You, of course, will 
never do any of the cooking. You prefer 
to be one of those down whose throats the 
hotchpotch which is being cooked will be 
crammed. .They will partition Bengal 
and say it is for your benefit. They will 
seal the doors of education and call it 
raising the standard. But you will always 
remain good boys,-~snivelling in your 
corners. We bad men, however, must “gee 


fortification of untruth.” 

“It is no use arguing about these 
things, Nikhil,” my master interposed. 
“How can they, who do not feel the truth 
within them, -realise that to bring it out 
from its obscurity into the light, is man’s 
highest aim,—not to keep on heaping 
material outside,” 

Sandip laughed. ‘Right, Sir!” said he. 
“Quite a correct speech for a‘ school- 

. master. That is the kind of stuff I have 
read in books, but in the real world I-have 
seen that man’s chief business is the 
accumulation of outside material. Those 
who are masters in the art, advertise 
the biggest lies in their business, enter false 
accounts in their political ledgers with their 
broadest pointed pens, launch their news- 
papers daily laden with untruths, and send 
preachers ‘abroad to disseminate falsehood 
like flies carrying pestilential germs. 
I am a.humble follower of these great 
ones. When I was attached to the Con- 
gress party, I never.hesitated to dilute 
ten per cent of truth with ninety per cent 
ofuntruth. And now, merely because I 
have ceased to belong to that party, I 
have not forgotten the basic fact that 
man’s goal is not truth, but success.” 

“True success,” corrected my master. 

“May be,” replied Sandip, “but the 
fruit of true success ripens only by culti- 





‘master. 


cannot erect a_ defensive . 
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vating the field of untruth,--tearing the 
soil and pounding it into dust. Truth 


growsup byitself likeweedsand thorns, and‘ . 


only worms can expect to get fruit from 
it P? With which he flang out of theroom. 

My master smiled as he looked towards 
me. ‘‘Do you know, Nikhil,” he said, “I 
believe Sandip is not 
religion is the religion of the obverse side 
of truth, like thedark moon, whichis still a 
moon, for all that its light has gone over 
to the wrong side.” . 

“That is why,” I assented, “I have 
always had an affection for him, though 
we have never been able to, agree. I can- 
not contemn him, even now, though he 
has hurt me sorely, and miay yet hurt me 
more.” l : 

“T have begun to realise that,” said my 
“I have long wondered how you 
could go on putting up with him. I have, 
at times, even suspected you of weakness. 
I new see that though you two do not 
rhyme, your rhythm is the same.” 

“Fate seems bent on writing Paradise 
Lost in blank verse, in my case, and so has 


“no use for a rhyming friend !’? I remarked 


pursuing his conceit, 

“But what of Panchu ?” resumed my 
master, f 

“You say his zamindar wants to eject 
him from his ancestral holding ; supposing 


tenant 7” 


irreligious, —bis ^ 


I buy it up and then keep him on as my. 


“And his fine ?” MEES 

“How can the zamindar realise that, if 
he becomes my tenant ?” 

“His burnt bale of cloth ?” . 

“I will procure him another. I should 
like to see any one interfering witha tenant 
of mine, for trading,as he pleases P’ 

“Tam afraid, Sir,” interposed Panchu 
despondently, "while you big folk are 
doing the fighting, the police and the law 


_vultures will merrily gather round, and the 


crowd will enjoy thefun, but when it comes: 
to getting killed, it will be the turn of only | 


poor me!” 

“Why, what harm can come to you ?” 

“They will-burn down my house, Sir, 
children and all I? 

“Very well, I will take charge of your 
children,” said my master. ‘‘You may go 
on with any trade you like. They shan’t 
touch you.” 

That very day I bought up Panchu’s 
holding and entered into formal possession, 
Then the trouble began. : - 





y 
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Panchu had inherited the holdings of his 
grand-father as his sole surviving heir. 
Everybody knew this. But at. this 
juncture an aunt turned up from some- 
_ Where, with her boxes'and bundles, her 
‘rosary, and a widowed niece. Sheensconc- 
ed herself in Panchu’s home and laid claim 
-to a life interest in all he had. 

_ Panchu was dumbfounded. 
died long ago,” he protested. 

in reply he was told that he was 
thinking of his uncle’s first wife, but that 
the former had not lost time in taking to 
himself a second. i 

“But my uncle died before my aunt,” 
exclaimed Panchu,- still more mystified. 
“Where was the time for him to marry 
again ?” 

This was not denied. But Panchu was 
reminded thatit had never been asserted 
k. that the second wife had come after the 
. death of the first, but the former had been 


“My aunt 


time. ‘Not relishing the idea of living with 
a co-wife she had remained in her father’s 
house till her husband’s death. after which 
she had got religion and retired to holy 
` Brindaban, whence she was now. coming. 
These facts were well known to the officers 
of the Kundu zamindar (Panchu’s former 
landlord) as well as to some of the tenants. 
And if the zamindar’s summons should be 
peremptory enough, even some of those 
who had partaken of the marriage feast 
Ne would be forthcoming ! 
Oné afternoon when I happened to be 
_° specially busy, word came to my office 
room that Bimal had sent for me. I was 
startled. 7 
“Who did you say had sent for me ?” I 
asked the messenger. 
“The Rani Mother.” 
“The Senior Rani ?” a e 
“No, Sir, the Junior Rani Mother.” 

_ The Junior Rani !» It seemed a century 
since I had been sent for by the Junior Rani. 
I kept them all waiting there, and went off 
into the inner apartments. When I stepped 
into our room I had another shock of 

~ Surprise to find Bimala, there with a 
“ distinct suggestion of being dressed up. 
The room, which from persistent neglect 
-had latterly acquired an air of having 
gtowh absent-minded, had regained some- 
thing of its old order this afternoon. I 
stood there silently, looking inquiringly at 
Bimala. RA 
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married by his uncle during the latter’s life - 


° of freedom ! 
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She flushed a little and the fingers of 
her right hand toyed:for a time with the 
bangles on-her left arm. Then she abruptly 
broke the silence, “Look here! Is it right 
that ours should be the only market in all 
Bengal which allows foreign goods ?” 

“What, then, would be the right thing 
todo ?” JT asked.: - 

“Order them to be cleared out !” 

“But the goods are not mine.” 

“Is not the market yours ?” 

“It is much more theirs who use it for 
trade.” ane , X 

“Let.them trade in-Indian goods, ther.” 

“Nothing would please me better. But 
stippose they do not ?” 

“Nonsense! How dare they be so 
insolent. Are you not—” 

“I am very busy this afternoon and 
cannot stop to argue it out. But I must 
refuse to tyrannise.” 

“It would not be tyranny for selfish 
gain, but for the sake of the country.” 

“To tyrannise for the country is to 
tyrannise over the country. But that I 
am afraid you will never understand.” 
With this I came away. 

All of a sudden thé world shone out for 
me with a fresh clearness. I seemed to feel 
itin my blood, that the Earth had lost 
the weight ofits earthiness, and its daily 
task of sustaining life no longer appeared 
a burden, as with a wonderful access of 
power it whirled through space telling its 
beads of days and nights. What endless 
work, and withal what illimitable energy 
None shall check it, oh, none 
can ever check it! From the depths of my 
being an uprush of joy, like a waterspout 
at sea, surged high to storm the skies. 

I repeatedly asked myself the meaning 
of this outburst of feeling. At first there 
was no intelligible answer. Then it ’ 
became clear that the bond against 
which I had been fretting inwardly, 
night and day, had broken, To my 
surprise I discovered that my mind 
was freed from all mistinéss. I could see 
everything relating to Bimala as if vividly 
pictured on a camera screen. It was 
palpable that she had specially dressed 
herself up to coax that order out of me. 
Till that moment, I had never viewed 
Bimala’s adornment as a thing apart from 
herself. Sut,to-day the elaborate manner 
in which she had done up her hair,in the 
English fashion, made it appear a mere 


decoration. That which before had the 








-~ will be my salvation. 
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mystery of her personality about it and. 
was priceless to me, was now out to sell 
itself cheap. 

As I cameaway from that broken cage 
of a bedroom, out into the golden sunlight 
or the open, there was the avenue of 
bauhinias, along the gravelled path in 
froat of my verandah, suftusing-the sky 
with ‘a rosy flush. Flocks of” starlings 
beneath the trees were- energetically 
chattering away. In the distance an 
empty bullock cart,-with its nose on the 
ground, held up its tail aloft,—one of its 
unharnessed bullocks grazing, the other 
resting on the grass, its eyes drooping for 
very comfort, while a crow on its back 
was pecking away at the insects on its 
body. : 

I seemed to have come closer to the 
heart-beats of the great earth in all the 
simplicity of its daily life;-its warm 
breath fell on me with the perfume of the 
bauhinia blossoms; and an anthem, in- 
expressibly sweet, seemed to peal forth 
from this world, where I, in my freedom, 
live in the freedom of all else. 


- We men are-knights whose quest is that - 


freedom to which our ideals call us. She 
who makes for us the banner under which 
we fare forth is the true woman for us. 
We must tear away the disguise of her 
who weaves our net of enchantment at 
home, and know her for what sheis. We 
must beware of clothing her in the witch- 
ery of our own longings and imaginings 
and thus allow her to distract us from our 
true quest, 

To-day 1 feel that I shall win through. 
I have come to the gateway of the simple ; 
Iam now content to see things as they 
are. I have gained freedom myself ; I shall 
allow freedom to others. In my work 


SANDIP’S STORY, 


Bimala sent for me that day, but fora 
time she could not utter. a word ; her eyes 
kept brimming up to the verge of over- 
flowing. I could see at once that she had 
been unsuccessful with Nikhil. She had been 
so proudly confident that she would have 
her own way,—but I had never shared her 
confidence. Wontan-knows man well 
enough where he is weak, but she is quite 
unable to fathom him where he is strong. 
The fact is that man is as much a mystery 
to woman as womanis to man. If that 
were not so, the separation of the sexes 


hci 
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would only have been a waste of Nature’s 
energy. p ; 
Oh pride, pride! The trouble was, not 
that the necessary thing had failed of 
accomplishment, but that the entreaty 
which had cost her such a struggle to 


make should have been refused. Whata . 


wealth of colour and movement, suggestion 
and deception, group themselves round 
this ‘me’ and ‘mine’ in woman. That is 
just where her beauty lies,—she is ever so 
much more personal than man. When 
man was being made, the Creator was a 
Schoolmaster,.His bag full of command- 
ments and principles; but when He came 
to woman, He resigned His headmaster- 
ship and turned Artist, with only His 
brush and paitit-box. 

When Bimala stood silently there, 
flushed and tearful in her broken pride, 
like a storm cloud, laden with rain and 
charged with lightning, lowering over the 
horizon, she looked so absolutely sweet, 
l had to go right upto her and take her 
by the hand. It was trembling, but she 
did not snatch it away. “Bee,” said I, 


“we two are colleagues, for our aims are 


one. Let us sit down.” 

`I led her unresisting, to a seat, but 
strange |—at that point the rush of my 
impetuosity. suffered an i 
check, just as the current of the mighty 
Padma, roaring’ on in its 
course, all ofa sudden gets turned away 
from the crumbling bank by some trifling 
obstacle beneath the surface. When I 


. pressed Bimala’s hand all my nerves, rang 


music, like tuned up strings; but the 
symphony stopped short at the. first 
movement. ' ` 
What stoodin the way ? Nothing singly, 
but a tangle of a multitude of things,— 


nothing definitely palpable, but only that’ 


unaccouritable sense of obstruction. Any- 
how, this'much has become plain to me, 
that I cannot swear to what I really am. 
It is because I am such a mystery to my 
own mind that my aftraction- for myselt 
isso strong! Ifonce the whole of myself 
should become known to me, | would then 
fling it all away,—and reach beatitude ! 
As she sat down, Bimala went ashy 
pale. ‘She, too, must have realised what a 
crisis had come and gone, leaving her 
unscathed. The comet had passed by, only 
the brush of its burning tail had overcome 
her. To help her to recover herself I said ; 
“Obstacles there will be, but let us fight 


c 





irresistible - 


unaccountable ` 
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them through, and not be down-hearted: 
Is not that best, Queen ?” 
Bimala cleared her throat with a little 
cough, but simply to murmur: “Yes.” 
“Let us sketch out our plan of action.” . 
I continued, as I drew a piece of paper and 
~a pencil from my pocket. 
F I began to make a list of the workers 
who had joined us from Calcutta and to 
assign their dutics to each. Bimala inter- 
rupted me before I was through, saying 
wearily.: “Leave it now; I willjoin you 
again this evening.” And then she hurried 
| outoftheroom. It was evident she was 
~ notin a state to attend to anything. She 
must be alone with herself for a while,— 
perhaps lie down on her bed and havea 
‘good cry. 

When she left me, my intoxication 
began to deepen, as the cloud colours 
grow richer after the sun is down. I felt 
I had let the moment of. moments slip by. 

© What an awful coward I had been! She` 
`, must have left mein sheer disgust at my 
qualms—and she was right ! 


While I was tingling all over with these 
reflections, a servant came in.and announce. 
ed Amulya, one of our boys. I felt like 
sending him away for the time being, but. 
he stepped in before I could make up my 
mind, Then we fell to discussing the news 
of the fights which were raging in different 

| quarters over cloth and sugar ànd. salt ; 
and the air was soon clear ofall fumes of 
intoxication. I felt as if awakened from a 
dream, I leapt to my feet feeling quite 
ready for the fray.—Bande Mataram ! 


The news was various. Most of the 
d traders,.who were tenants of the Kundu 
~ Zamindars, had come over to us. Many 





of Nikhil’s officials were also secretly on > 


| ofir side, pulling the wires in our interest. 

.. The Marwari shop-keepers were offering 
to pay a penalty, if only allowed to clear 
their present stocks. Only some Maho- 
medan traders were still obdurate. ` 


One of them was taking home-’some 
German-made shawls for his family. These 
were confiscated and burnt by one of our 

. Village boys. This had given: rise to 
w trouble. We offered to buy him Indian 
woollen stuffs in their place. But where 
were cheap Indian woollens to be had ? ° 
We could not very well indulge him in 
Cashmere shawls! He came and com- 
plained to Nikhil, who advised him to go 
tolaw. Ofcourse Nikhil’s men saw to it 


Ie me 
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‘that the trial should come to nothing, 
even his law-agent being on our side ! 
The point is, if we have to replace 


‘burnt foreign--cloth with Indian cloth 


every time, and on the top of that 
fight through a law suit, where is the 
money to come from ?: And the beauty 
of it is that this destruction of foreign 
goods is increasing their demand and 
sending up the foreigner’s profits,—very 
like: what happened to the fortunate 
shopkeeper whose chandeliers the nabob 
delighted in smashing out of pleasure 


-for the tinkling sound of broken glass. 


The next problem is,—since there is 


“no such thing as cheap and gaudy Indian 


woollen stuff, should we be rigorous in 


` our boycott of foreign flannels and 


merinos, or make an exception in their 
favour ? . 

“Look here!’ said I at length on the 
first point, “We are not going to keep 
on making presents of Indian stuff to 
those who have got their foreign purchases 
confiscated. The penalty is intended to 
fall on them, bot on us. If they go 
to law, we must retaliate by burning 
down their granaries !—What startles you, 

mulya? It is not the prospect of a 
grand illumination that delights me! You 
must remember, this is War. If you are 
afraid of causing suffering, go in for 
love-making, you will never do for this 
work” ding 

The second problem I solved by deciding 
to allow no compromise with foreign 
articles, in any circumstance whatever. 
In the good old days, when these gaily 
coloured foreign shawls were unknown, 
our peasantry used to manage well enough 
with plain cotton quilts, -they must learn 
to do so again. They may not look as 
gorgeous, but this is not the time to think 
of looks: 

Most of the-boatmen had been won 
over to refuse to carry foreign goods, 
but the chief of them, Mirjan, was still 
insubordinate. 

“Could you not get his boat sunk ?” 
I asked our manager here, 

“Nothing easier, Sir,” he replied. “But 
what if afterwards I am held responsible ?” 

“Why be so clumsy as.to leave anv 
loophole for responsibility ? However, if 
there must be any, my shoulders will be 


-there to bear it.” . 


Mirjan’s boat was tied near the land- 
ing place after its freight had been taken 


`~ 
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over to the market place. There was no 
one on it, forthe manager had arranged 


for some entertainment to which all had-. 


been invited.: After dusk the boat, loaded 
with rubbish, was holed and set adrift. 
It sank in midstream. 

Mirjan understood the whole thing. 
He came to mein tears to beg for mercy. 
“I was wrong, Sir—’ he began. 

“What makes you realise that all of. 
a sudden?” I.-sneered. 

He-made no direct reply. “The boat 
was worth Rs. 2,000,” he said. “I now 
see my mistake, and if excused this time I 
will never——” with which he threw him- 
self at my feet. 

I asked him to come ten days later. 
If, only, we could pay him that Rs. 2000 
at once, we could buy him up body -and 
soul, This is just the sort of man who 
could render. us immense service, if won 
over. We shall never be able to make 
any-headway unless we can lay our hands 
ion plenty of money. - ; 

As soon as Bimala came into the 
sitting room, in the evening, 1 said as 
I rose to receive her: “Queen! Every- 
thing is ready, success is at hand, but 
we must have money.” j 

“Money ? How much money ?” 

“Not so very much, but by hook or 
by crook we must bave it!” y 

“But how much ?” 

«A mere Rs. 50,000 will do for the 
present.” f 
. -Bimala winced inwardly at the figure, 
but. tried not to show it. How could 
she again admit defeat ? ; : 

“Queen!” said I, ‘You, only, can 


There is one room in ‘your house - 
That I have never known, 
A doorless and windowless chamber 
Where you keep yourself alone: 


I have feasted in your chambers of joy, 

I have fasted in your dark room of pain, 
In your bright, open halls of friendliness 

I have revelled again and again ; 
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thake the impossible possible. Indeed you 
have already done so. Oh, that I could 


show you the extent of your achieve ` 


ment,—then you would know it. ‘But 
the time for that is not now. Now we 
want money !” 

“You shall have it,” she said: 

I could see- that the thought of selling, 
her jewels had occurred to her. So I said: 
“Your jewels must remain in reserve, 
One can never tell when they may be 
wanted.” And then, as Bimala stared 
blankly at me in silence, I went on. “This. 
money must come from your husband’s 
treasury.” 

Bimala was still more taken aback. 
After a long pause she said: “But how 
am I to get his money ?” 

“Ts not his money yours as well ?” 

“Ah, no!’’ said she, her wounded pride 
hurt afresh. i 

“If not,? I cried, “neither “is it his, 
but his country’s, whom he has deprived 
of it, in her time of ‘need !” 


“But how am I to get it?” she 
repeated. 
“Get it you shalland must. You know 


best, how. You must get it for Her to, 


whom it rightfully belongs. Bande 
Mataram! These are the magic words 
which will open the door of his iron 
safe, break through the walls of his strong 
room, and confound the hearts of those 
who are disloyal to its call. Say Bande 
Mataram, Bee!” ~ 
“Bande Mataram I” ; 
i (To be continued.) \ 
Translated: by 


SURENDRANATH TAGORE. j 
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THE UNKNOWN ROOM 


I have warmed my heart 
- at your hearth of love, 
On your comfort and strength I have lain. 


But in one windowless chamber 
You keep yourself alone: 

There is one room in your 
That I have never known. : 
MaycrE SEYMOUR. 


house of life 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Sources of Maratha History. 


Prof. Jadunath Sarkar in his article ‘The Rise of 
the Maratha Power’ in the April Number of the 
Modern Review, while writing about the complexity 


-of Maratha history makes the statement that ‘the 


& 


”) 


‘British administration in India. 


man who aspires to write a full and correct history of 
Shivaji and displace Grant Duff's book, must know 
four Janguages,—Persian, Marathi, Hindi and 
English ; he must collect the historical books and 
MSS. in the first three languages and make an 
accurate and exhaustive study of the letters and 
consultations of the English factories ete.” (P. 411). 
Now | ask the learńed Professor why he should 
exclude the compositions. of the Gujarathi poets from 
which many historical facts can be gleaned about 
the life and character of Shivaji and his times ? 
The historian of Shivaji must know five languages 
and in addition must personally go over the ground 


of Shivaji’s exploits, collect the local traditions and’ 


reconstruct in, his imagination the difficulties 
Shivaji had to face. I should most respectfully 
advise Prof. Jadunath Sarkar to take up the study 
of Gujarathi if he already does not know it and 
study seriously the compositions of such famous 


poets as Bhukan Barot, a no mean figurein Guidvathi 
literature. If he does that before finishing his 
projected comprehensive history. of Shivaji and his 
times, I am suré, his perspective would be corrected a 
little. Surely Shri Shivaji must have come in contact 
with many influential and brave Gujarathis like the 
Anawal Killedars of Salher, Mulher, Songad, ete., 
who oftea helped Shivaji ic holding at bay the 
soldiers of Aurangzebe. It is well known that among 
others the powerful Desai clan of Gandevi offered 
later on ia the times of the Peshwas much valuable 
assistance :o Pillaji Rao Gaekwar in carving out for 
himself a kingdom from the Mogul Subehdars of 
Gujarath. It is not too much to assume that the 
ancestors cf the brave Desai clans must bave been 
utilized by Shri Shivaji for his own purposes. A 
historian of the type of Prof. Jadunath Sarkar 


-would find ample material in the compositions of the 


Gujarathi poets to deal adequately with the theme 
suggested above. It is well known that the great 
Phukan Barot Kavi sang many poems in the presence 
of the founder of the Maratha Kingdom when the 
Kavi fled from the court of the Emperor Aurangzebe 
to that of Shri Shivaji. 
i ; S. B, ARTE. 





DRIFTING AND AFTER 


HE late Mr. Gokhale, in one of his Bud- 

get speeches, very aptly described the 
‘policy of drift, which is the canker of. 
He told 
us how liberal viceroy after liberal viceroy 
‘comes ‘to India, realises the grave defects 


. of the administrative .system, condemns 


it in private but has not courage and 
statesmanship enough to initiate a reform. 


> He leaves the existing state of things un- 


D 


[A i 


touched and consoles himself with the 
‘thought, “It will last my term.” Nowhere 
has this indolent love of drift, this un- 
statesmanly Jack of forethought, been so 
glaringly displayed asin the treatment of 
“our interned youths. As our readers are 
aware, morethanathousand of our young 
men, some of them the most brilliant pro- 
ducts of our University, have been con- 
fined in out of the way places-and ocean- 
swept sandbanks (char) or in their parents’ 
homes, under the Defence of India Act, 
without atrial, without, in many cases, 
the formulation of .a , definite charge 
against them or an adeqiiate opportunity 


of rebutting it. This state of things can- 


not continue for ever, as every sensible 
man perceives. 

The Bengal Government have, therefore, 
been releasing its political suspects in fair- 
ly large numbers during the last three 


‘students before 


months. We appreciate the wisdom of 
this step. But what we do not understand 
is the treatment of the late victims: of this 
Law of Suspicion.“ They are released from 
restrictions on their movements and corres- 
pondence; but are not restored to the 
status quo ante; they are not put 
back in the stage of. life from which 
they had been snatched away by the 
lettres de cachet. If they had been 
internment, they are 
prevented from rejoining their colleges, 
Sometimes the officerin charge of intern- 
ments writes that Government have no 
objection to the boy seeking admission to 
any College. But when such a case comes 
up before the Senate of the Calcutta 
University for approval, the official Fel- 
lows vote solid against the boy, on the 
ground that internment on mere suspicion 
isin itself a proof of moral delinquency 
and that the boy should cease to be a 
member of the University on account of his 
‘immoral character.” 

We cannot conceive of anything more 
irrational. Here Government takes away 
with one hand, whatit seems to. be giving 
with the other. Ifthe Secretary in charge 
of Internments publicly says that he has 
no objection to an ex-internee joining 
a college, why should the Principal of a 
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Government college be left free to reject the 
boy simply on the ground that he had been 
interned ? The whole incident makes the 
ugly suggestion of wheels working within 
wheels, out of sight of the public. 


This sort of tantalising is not only un- - 


reasonable, it also bears within it the seed 
of great mischief. Government release a 
youth, they give up shadowing him, and 
then they leave him in an impasse. He 
is not am ex-convict, he has never been 
tried or even charged before any court, 
there is outwardly no stain on his charac- 
ter, and yet he finds himself prevented 
from. completing his education, joining 
any liberal profession, and making him- 
self a useful member of society. We can- 
not imagine any surer ‘method of 
manufacturing ‘criminals out of the most 
hopeful members of our race; Whatis the 
young man to do next? All avenues of 
honourable employment are closed to 
him for no fault of his own, He' must 
fret his soul in idleness and live as a drone 
on the earnings of his kinsmen. The alter- 
natives before him are suicide or—crime. 

This result is patent to the meanest 
irtellect. And yet no Viceroy or provincial 
governor thinks it worth his while to 
solve the problem. He knows that the 


old system will last his term, and he need 


not worry himself about the life or death 
of a thousand Indian youths. So long as 
they were interned, Government was res- 
ponsible for their maintenance and health, 
and had to give them some subsistence 
allowance and facility for medical advice. 
With their release from internment, Govern- 
ment’s responsibility for them ceases. 
But are they to be left to sink or swim ? 
To sink rather than to swim, as the logical 
consequence of the state of things we have 
described above. . 
The usual plea for refusing re-admission 


‘to colleges in the case of these young men 
is that they would use the opportunity of 
‘association with other boys to corrupt 


them. There would have been some sense 
in the argument if our colleges had been 
exclusively residential, and all ex-internees 
were carefully segregated after their release, 
But neither of these two things happens 
in india. Boys meet ‘together in their 
classrooms for only two to four hours in 
working days, while they can meet out- 
side as long as they please. We are told in 
the Bengal Government communique issued 


about the Dinajpur suicide Sachindra 
Chandra Das Gupta that ex-internees are 
not shadowed by the police. It, therefore, 
follows that there is nothing to prevent 
such a man from associating with college 
students without detection, even if he is. 
kept out of college. 


But what is really at the back of the 
mind of our average Fellow is the idea . 


that if a man has been interned, he is pre- 


sumably guilty. We shall not refute here | 


this fallacy, whith we have conclusively 
demolished so often in our pages, especially 
in the article “Condemned Unheard”’, of 
January, 1917. We shall only point out 
that the University allows convicted delin- 
quents, like candidates who have cheated 
at an examination, to sit for the degree a 
second time after a purgatory interval of 
three-or four years. Is not the internment 
already undergone a sufficient punishment 
for our young men, though they have been 


the victims of mere suspicion ? With what4 


fairness do you inSist on branding them ‘ 
for life? An Irish rebél of 1848 was con- 
demned to death, but the sentence was 
commuted into penal servitude in Austra- 
lia, where he worked out his term, became 
a free man, rose to be prime minister in 


‘one of the colonies, and on his return to 


England was created a knight and privy 
councillor. Many Sinn Fein rebels, caught 
in the fact, have been restored to 
their exact status in Irish society. No 
doubt, many of them have been arrested 
again, but that is on the ground of their 


complicity ina second and recent, conspi-¢ 


racy to overthrow British rule in Ireland. 


Why follow a Draconic policy in the case > 


of Indian suspects only ? -~ 

In private conversation no member. of 
‘our Government denies the injustice and 
danger of excluding released internees from 
educational institutions and professions, 
But none of them cares to take the bold 
step of doing them justice and restoring 
them to their exact civil status. States- 
manship seems to be bankrupt in India to- 
day. We can only point out that the king 
who consoled himself with the reflection 


“Apres moi le deluge” (After me the deluge) y 
does not bear an enviable reputation inge- 


French history, and the reign of his imme- 
diate successor ended in the collapse of 
the old order. A policy of drift‘always 
proves the most harmful policy in the long 
run. ; 


` 
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ADMINISTRATION, OF JUSTICE IN THE 


PRESIDENCY OF BENGAL 


CRIMINAL. 


N the good old days, what is now called 
criminal justice, like what is called 
civil justice, used to be. administered 

by the village panchayat, composed of the 
chosen men of the'village. The members 


of the panchayat knew their people, who 


were their kith and kin ; they knew their 
manuers, customs, habits and sentiments ; 
they knew local conditions; they -knew 
whom to believe and whom to disbelieve 
and how far. No one dared to speak un- 
truth to them’ as untruth was sure of 
ready detection. Thus, the panchayat 
being the natural master of all necessary 
ingredients was in the best -position 
possible to administer justice rightly and 
speedily and this system did not involve 
expenses to anybody.” z 

2. Thepresent system of administration, 
which was introduced with the best of 
intentions in supersession of the old one 
and which has now existed for a long time 
and had a very long trial, is found in 
practice to be unsuitable to the conditions 
of the people. The machinery of adminis- 
tration employed is void of the natural 
advantages possessed by the panchayat, 


and has all the disadvantages accompany-. 


ing the present unnatural arrangement. 
The cost of the ‘machinery is a heavy 
charge on the tax-payer and the direct 
charges on the litigants weigh heavily on 
them, and these are prohibitive to many 
and ruinous to others. The procedure is 
dilatory and harassing and does not 
admit of proper justice being done, and 
under it,in a good many cases, there is 
denial or miscarriage of justice, a natural 
result of the system. 

3. The criminal work is now done by 
paid agency called stipendiary magistrates 
and unpaid agency called honorary magis- 
trates and benches of magistrates and their 
number in 1916 was as follows: 

Stipendiary a. 342 


* It must be admitted, on the other hand, that 


the panchayat was open to party influence and some- 
times had local prejudices.—Editor, M.R, . 


16—44 
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Special'and Honorary 702 

Benches . 127 

(Vide High Court’s annual statement 1). 

The stipendiary magistrates are (1) 
members of the Indian Civil Service, 
almost all Europeans imported from 
England, (2) members of the provincial 
executive service, partly European and 
mostly Indian, and (3) members of the sub- 
ordinate executive service. The European 
officers are strangers in all respects and 
have not and cannot, have the advantages 
possessed by the panchayat, and above all, 
they do not possess the necessary know- 
ledge of the vernacular language which is 
animportant factor in the work, and 
therefore, most of them at least are unfit 
for trying original cases. As regards 
Indian officers, though they know the 
vernacular, which is their own, they not 
being residents of the places where they 
are generally employed, they too want the 
natural advantages possessed by the 
panchayat; and thus they are not the 
right sort of men todo the work, though 
owing to natural causes they are better 
than the foreigners. Then all the officers, 
European or Indian, are appointed to the 


service when they are raw youths without _ 


experience of life and of human affairs, and 
inspite of the so-called departmental exa- 
minations, which have no practical value, 
very few among them rightly know or 
understand the law, and possession of 
magisterial powers, under the present 
conditions, turns the heads of many of 
them. They are also totally void of a 
knowledge of civillaws which are.so often 
connected with criminal casés. The mem- 
bers of the provincial executive service and 
of the subordinate executive service are 
appointed to service under a system of 
nomination, and so the selections are 
generally not and cannot be happy, and 
the best men of the province are excluded 
from the service. The stipendiary magi- 
strates begin with third class magisterial 
owers and the European officers get 
higher powers in quick succession, includ- 
ing the unjustifiable summary powers 


~ 
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which make a short cut of justice; and 
the Indian magistrates also generally 
get tigher powers before they have gained 
necessary experience. Powers are general- 
ly given not in consideration of the fitness 
of an officer to exercise them, but mostly. 
with the view of meeting. the amount- of 
worx that has to be dene at a station, it 
being a secondary consideration whether 
the work is done rightly or not. The 
honorary magistrates and the bench 
magistrates are generally appointed for 
considerations other than fitness and the 
selections are mostly unhappy. Most of 
them are ignorant of law. These tinpaid' 


magistrates like the paid magistrates ‘sit- 
the: 


at the head-quarters station ¿of 
district, or of the sub-district and have not 
the advantages possessed by the pancha- 
yat and in fact they have to work under 


the same disadvantages which atténd the. 


stipendiary magistrates. Among these 
mezistrates there are Europeans also. 
Suchis the machinery that is employed 
under present conditions, to deal with the 
personal liberty of the people which is 
involved in criminal cases. 

4. The ordinary powers of magistrates 
of all classes are given in schedule III of 
- the criminal procedure code and they may 

be invested with additional powers under 
schedule LV. Under section 82 of the: Cri- 
minal Procedure Code, the magistrates are 
£mpowered to pass sentences as follows :— 

First class: (1) Imprisonment for a term not 
exceeding two years including authorised solitary 
eonfinement. | ; ; 

‘2) Fine not exceeding one thousand rupees. 

(38) Whipping. 

Second class: (1) Imprisonment for a term: not 
exceeding six months including authorised solitary 
confinement. 

(2) Fine not exceeding two hundred rupees. >, 

(3) Whipping when specially empowered. 

Third class :—(1) Imprisonment for a_term not 
exceeding one month. 2 
- (2) Fine not exceeding fifty rupees. 


' '§, Chapter XXII of the C. P, C. deals 
with summary powers. -The’ following 
magistrates may exercise these powers. 

1. The District Magistrate. i 

2. Any magistrate of the first clas 
specially empowered in this behalf. ; 

3. Any Bench of magistrates invested 
with the powers of a magistrate of the 
first class and specially empowered in this 
behalf. i 
. The summary powers generally cover 
all cases coming before the magistrate of 
the first class, a few offences are also tri- 


, * 


„are successful. 
conditions, litigation sometimes, becomes a 
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able under the summary procedure by any 
bench of magistrates of the second or 
third class when specially empowered in 
this behalf. A sentence of imprisonment 


up to three months -may be passed under " 


. Summary trfal. ` 


While in summons cases and cases 


mentioned in section 260 C. P.C., the . 


magistrate has to-record memorandum of ~ 
the evidence, and to record it at. length in- 


Other cases, in cases tried under the 
summary procedure, where no appeal lies,- 
the magistrate or bench of magistrates 
need not record the evidence of the. wit- 
nesses or frame a formal charge, but has 
simply. to fill up a prescribed form and 
to record a brief. statement of the reasons 
for conviction, ifthe accused is convicted 
(section 263 C. P. C3, ‘and where an 
appeal lies, ; the magistrate or the bench 
has only to record a judgment. embodying 
the substance of the evidence and also to 
fill up the form ‘prescribed in section 263 
C. P. C., this judgment being the only 
record in, cases within section - 264 C. P. C. 


6. The stipendiary magistrates and, 
- the honorary magistrates sit.singly and 


the result of a case depends on the indivi- 
dual intelligence, capacity, and idiosyn- 
crasies of an officer, and in order to make 
ashort way to disposal, a good many 
officers. are oftentimes impatient- and 
sometimes arbitrary. _For these and other 
reasons, wrong persons also are convicted 
and right persons also are acquitted, and 
right cases are dismissed and wrong cases 
In fact, under present 


sort of gambling, no one knowidg what 
the firal result ofa case may be. 

7. Incriminal cases, the complainant 
has no right of ‘appeal, if after trial his 
case.is dismissed or if the convicted person 
is not awarded. sufficient punishment. 
The convicted person has a right of appéal 
from any conviction. by a second or third 
class magistrate. Such appeals lie before 
the district magistrate, but are generally 
heard by additional magistrates or hy 
magistrates of the first class specially 
empowered in this behalf, and in hearing 
these appeals, the court is generally led by 
executive ideas based on no materials, 
i. e., the court is led by. personal ideas of 
its own. Appeal from convictions by first 
class magistrates lies before the court’of 
sessions. There is no appeal, where .a 


court'of sessions or the district magistrate 
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or other magistrate of the first class 
passes.a sentence of imprisonment only 
not exceeding one month or a sentence of 
fine only not exceeding fifty rupees ora 
sentence of whipping only which under 
the law may amount to 30 stripes and 
which ‘is a sentence looked upon by the 
people as very degrading and as a perpetu- 
al“black mark put upon the - convicted, 
person.and his family for generations, and, 
this, .when -the case is tried under the 
regular procedure, but here the convicted: 


‘person has materials to move- the High 


Court for quashing the conviction, though. 
few persons have the means to do so. 

The summary procedure is harder still 
for the convicted person. No appeal lies 
in a case tried under this-procedure, when 
-seritence passed is only one of 
imprisonment not exceeding. three months 
against one month -under the. regulat, 
procedure, or only one. of fine not exceeding 
rupees two hundred’ against rupees fifty 
under the regular procedure, or- only one. 
of whipping.. :As the eyidence is not 
recorded, there åre no. materials for mov- 
ing the High Court against the conviction 
and sentence. Thereisa right of appeal: 
when there is a combination ofany two 
of these sentences, but practically, this 
right has no value as the evidence is not 
recorded. Page 5:of the High Court’s 
report for 1916 shows tbat., while on 
regular trial, appealable sentence was 
passed in respect to 34,574 persons, and 
non-appealable sentence-in respect. to 19,- 
984 persons, the corresporiding figures for~ 
summary trial are .3,769.and, 43,095 res- 
pectively, and appealable sentence passed 
onasummary trial having no practical 


value, as shown above, we may take 3769 - 
appealable sentences as, non-appealable,. 


and hence non-appealable sentencesamount 


. to 66,846 against, 34,574, or: 66 per cent.: 


against 34, According to High Court’s 
annual statement 4, the figures for non- 
appealable sentence for the whole presiden- 
cy including Calcutta, are 82 per cent. 
against 18 per cent. for appealable sen- 
tence. . .° nae Duy ; 

8. While the procedure for criminal 
proceedings against the indigenous popu- 
lation of the country is far diflerent from 
what it ought to be, the special procedure 
for proceedings, against. Europeans and 
Americans ‘as, embodied -in Chapter 
XXXIII of the Criminal Procedure Code is 
far more satisfactory, being based on 
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natural conditions, applicable to them, 
though in framing the procedure for the 
indigenous population, their natural con- 
ditions were not taken into account. The 
object of the summary procedure and of 
the restriction imposed on the right of 
appeal by convicted persons is evidently 
to reduce the work of the magistrates and 
of. the appellate courts, and when these 
provisions were inserted, the interest of 
the accused was overlooked. 

9. Provincial statement A of the High 
Court’s report for 1916 shows that 
2,36,211 offences were reported to the 
courts outside Calcutta, both under the 
Penal .Code and the special and local 
laws, and..of this number, 49,211 cases 
were dismissed under section 203 C.P.C., 


‘without a process against the accused 


being allowed. It is difficult to believe 
that so many complaints were made with- 
out just grievance in every one of them. 
There-aré magistrates who dismiss cases 


under this section, bécause they think them 


to be petty or to please similar views of 
the inspecting officers ; but whether petty 
or not, justice should be done in all cases. 

, .10. The High Court’s report does not 
show duration of cases before the magis- 
trate, and the High Court’s circnlar on 
the subject counts duration from the date 
of appearance of the accused, and not from 
the date of institution ofthe case. Pro- 
vincial statement F, however, gives some 
idea, as it shows that 5,45,860 witnesses 
appeared before the magistrates outside 
Calcutta and they were discharged as 
follows :— 


ist day evra w. 8,99, 5-44 
2nd day 1,04,629 
3rd day 31,682 
After 3rd day 10,058 

5,45,860 


` 


and this was after. the appearance of the 
accused, or after the process against him 
had been granted. The delay that occurs 
before a complainant can obtain a process 
may be inferred from the practice obtain- 
ing at a certain station. Here, some 4000 
direct complaints are made before the 
magistrate and under section 202 C.P.C. 
about 50 per cent of them are sent to the 


-Chaukidari union president for enquiry 


and report; some cases are sent to the 
circle officers for this purpose, and in some 
cases, the complainant is called upon to 
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prove his case before a process is allowed. 
This free use of section 202 C.P.C. shows 
that sitting at a central place, the magis- 
trate is unable to decide merely on hearing 
. the complaint whether he should or should 

“not allow a process and this also shows 
the absolute necessity of a local agency. 
There is then generally a great delay in 
the receipt of reports from the Presidents 
and as the report is called for and received 
from a single person, it is challenged. by 
the complainant, if itis not favourable to 
him, and he has then to prove his case by 
evidence, and’ when a. magistrate_ has 
» dismissed- a case.on insufficient grounds, 
the complainant has to move the superior 
court, if he has the means to do so; now, 
it may be imagined what: delay occurs 
before a complainant can get a process 
against the accused. ~ 


11. The cases coming before‘and tri- 
able by the magistrate may in the light of 
the present provision in the law be divided 
into two classes, important and. unim- 
portant. . The cases triable by the third 
class and the second class magistrates are 
generally unimportant and such unimport- 
aut cases are also largely tried by the first 
_class magistrates. The figures given in 
paragraph 7 of this note for appealable 
and non-appealable sentences passed give 
some idea as to the relative importance of 
cases. There can be no doubt that the 
cases tried under the regular procedure in_ 
which a non-appealable sentence is passed 
end the cases tried under the summary 
procedure are looked upon by the autho- 
rities as unimportant ; but. every case is 
important to the persons concerned. 


The figures given at para 5 of the High , 


‘Court’s report for magisterial courts out- 


side Calcutta in respect to punishments - 


show that important cases are few com- 
pared with unimportant cases. Thus :— 


persons, 
1. Fine without imprisonment ... 74,490 
2. Whipping, sole punishment 4.02 
3. Simple imprisonment ` 810 
77,702 

4, Rigorous imprisonment «a. 16,£02 
94,223 


‘and rigorous imprisonment shows the 
following distribution :— 
} 
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: .petsons, 
Terms not exceeding 15 days 3,496 
„> p 6months .. 11,129 
y i 2 years’ 6,087 

„ exceeding 2 years 3 
20,745 


Separate details for punishment of fine 
for courts outside Calcutta are not avail- 
able, but statement 5 gives the following 
figures for courts including those at Cal- 
cutta :—’ ' . 


- ; ' persons. 

Fine not exceeding Rs. 10 . 1,37,608 
eae ty tae, 200 15,809 

x o a 100 1,670 

„ exceeding Rs, 100 7.. 396 

f 1,55,483 
There is no separate return to show 


details of offences reported to the courts 
outside Calcutta. The statement 2 of the 
High Court return which is for the whole 
presidency including Calcutta shows that 
1,71,531 offences were reported in 1916 
under the Penal Code. Most of these 
offences were unimportant. Some of these 
unimportant items are noted below :— 





1. Offences affecting safety _ 2,870 
2. Hurt without aggravating ne. 
. circumstances w 21,703 
3. Criminal force or assault 29,915 
4. Theft without aggravating > . 
circumstances «83,755. 
5. Mischief without ditto 15,365 
6. Criminal trespass . 81,887 
7. Criminal intimidation, insult 
or annoyance > ... ; 2,270 
1,37,765 


Under special-and local laws 158,540 
offences were ‘reported, but many of these 
laws apply to Calcutta alone, though 


‘there can be no doubt that most of these 


offences were unimportant. 

12. The income per head of population 
in India is “not more than Rs. 27” per 
annum according to Lord Cromer, and if 
the income of the rich people, both 
European and Indian, are excluded from 
the calculation, the average income will 
come down yonsiderably. Poor people 
only are generally connected with criminal 
cases. Now, according to High Court’s 


report for 1916, statement I, the receipts . 


of the courts outside Calcutta were 
Rs. 18,083,881, and the charges were 
Rs. 24,48,105. No details for these figures. 
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are available. Details on page 11 of the 
report are given for the whole Presidency 
including Calcutta and these are :— 








. RECEIPTS Rs. 

{.: Process fees ; 1,60,260 
2. Copying and comparing fees 1,72,219 
3 Court fees other than above. 3,70,700 
4. Miscellaneous receipts 73,880 
a 7,717,059 
5. Fines 8,07,401 
i ; . 15,84,460 

CHARGES :— ` E 
1. Salaries of judicial officers ... 14,93,203 

2. Fixed and temporary we 
` copying establishment 1,49,773 
3. Process servers i 72,435 
4, Other establishments . ,4,01,688 
5. Contingencies and reports’... 4,99,670 
Total :.. 26,18,769 


*, The object of the administration of 
criminal justice is to enforce morality 
among the people, and to prevent oppres- 

. sion, and itis a question why the entire 
cost of such administration should not be 
borne by the State, ‘it being met from the 
general revenue raised by direct taxation. 
-Thé first three items on the receipt side, 
however, show, an additional, realization 
of Rs. 7,038,179 in the shape of special 
fees, and further, item No.1 after deduc- 
tion of item No. 3 on the expenditure side 
shows a net profit of Ks. 87,825 and item 

X100. 2 after deduction of item No. 2 on the 

_ “expenditure side shows a net profit of 
|. Rs. 22,846, these two items showing a 

“ total profit of. Rs, 1,10,671. Item No. 3 
on the receipt side. evidently represents the 
value of court fees paid on account of 


petitions made before the courts. Besides ~ 


all this, people connected with criminal 
cases have to incur miscellaneous expenses, 
unaccountable, but not inconsiderable, 
and sums paid to the lawyers are also 
| heavy, as, under present conditions, no. 
| criminal case can be properly prosecuted: 
or contested without legal-help. There 

~ arethree stages for incurring expenses :— 
KK The first, stage is the subordinate magis- 
“trate’s court, the next higher stage is the 
district magistrate’s court and.the court 

of the sessions judge, and the last stage 

is the High Court. Statement 4 of the 

High Court’s report for 1916 shows that 

appealable sentence, both on regular trial 

o 
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and summary trial, was passed in respect 
to 40,838 persons, and statement 6 of the 
report shows that about 13,364 (14,208 


. — 838) persons or,33 per cent. only appeal- 


ed and the:rest of. the persons did not 
appeal, evidently for want of means. 

13. The facts disclosed above show on 
the whole that (1) the machinery of 
administration is, for practical purposes, 
far different frdm what it ought to be; 
(2) this machinery is too costly for the 
means of the: people and also for the 
nature of the work that is generally re- 
quired to be done; (3) the present proce- 
dureis dilatory and harassing and docs 
not admit. of proper justice being done, 
and it entails on the parties concerned 
charges too heavy .to be borne; (4) the 
participation of the village agency in the 
work is an absolute necessity. 

“14. In order to remove the present 
evils and to make the administration 
popular, the following appears to be the 
best system. 


(1) The creation of a village court for 
each chaukidari union area and a special 
court for each maffassil municipal area, in 
a manner to take the- place of the old 
panchayat. 

(2) Each such court to be composed 
of5 to 9 members according to the cir-. 
cumstances ofeach particular area. ` 

(3) Cases which are now considered 
unimportant (but every one of which 
however is important to the parties con- 
cerned) should be made over to these 
courts. Thus, about three-fourths of the 
entire case work will be done by them. 

(4) Important cases only should be 
tried by the stipendiary magistrates and 
this, with the aid ofjurors or assessors. 

(5) There should be no appeal in cases 
tried by the village or municipal court, ex- 
cept in certain caseson points of law only. 

(6) Similarly, the right of appeal in 
cases tried by the stipendiary magistrates 
with the help ` of jurors or assessors should 
be restricted. 

(7) Thesummary procedure should be 
altogether abolished. 

8) The . subordinate magistrates 
should all be natjves of the province and 
recruited from the pleaders practising at 
the bar, by a competitive examination, 
and no one should be appointed, whose 
ageis below 30 years; and the posts in 
each commissioner’s division should be 

4 


x 
h 
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that division only.” _ 

15. This, system will admit of far bet- 
ter and speedier justice being done than 
now, and with much less cost and troubles 
to the persons concerned... It will also 
make it possible to separate from execu- 
tive functions a “sufficient number of 
officers entirely for criminal work and 
make them directly subordinate to the 
High Court, just as the munsiffs now are, 
without additional cost, and rather it 
may be possible to effect large savings by 
reducing the staff of officers on account of 
reduction of work arising from the crea- 
tion of the village and municipal courts. 


CIVIL. 


1. Under the present law, the adminis- 
tration of Civil Justice in the courts of the 
lower, grade in the muffassil is carried on 
by officers called Munsiffs, and justice in 

‘ the court of the next higher grade, both 
original and appellate, is administered by 
officers called Subordinate Judges. The 
Munsiffs are appointed by nomination 
from among the pleaders who are sup- 
posed to have three years’ practice to their 
credit, but many of-whom, in reality, have 
bardly any business at the bar. The Sub- 
ordinate Judges are appointed by promo- 

etion from among the Munsiffs, and gene- 


competed for and filled by the natives of 


per 


rally at an age when they have lost much. 


vitality and capacity for work. 

2. Under the present system, these 
Judicial -Officers. are confronted with all 
sorts of inevitable and insurmountable 
cbstacles in the matter of right adjudica-. 
tion of cases coming before them. They 
have to sit singly and thus to depend 
entirely on- the resources of their own 
brain, because there is no provision in the 
law for trial with the aid ofjurors. They 
are posted to placés other than their own 
districts, where the people whose disputes 
they are required to settle are strangers to 
them ; riot only- are they ignorant of the 
men appearing before them as suitors and 
witnesses, they, are also necessarily to 
some extent ignorant of their manners and 


customs, and of local conditions, though a 


knowledge of all’ these things is so very 
essential for proper performance of the 


* This would be objectionable for many reasons. 


The logical outcome of the principle here advocated 
would be to advocate the appointment, in a, district 
or subdistrict, of only such men as are natives of the 
district or sub-district.—Editor, ALR, 


-caleulation, and so, such officers are.un- ` 


. neglect their own affairs in order to make 
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responsible work ` entrusted to them. - 
Some officers show very lamentable igno-. 
rance of common principles of law, and 


_incapacity to understand easy facts. 


The result of litigation, under these cir- 
cumstances, depends generally, not so 
much on the merits of cases, as on. the 
relative intelligence, and. capacity and also“ 
idiosyncrasies of individual officers. Differ- 
ent officers are found to take different 
views of exactly similar cases, each being 
led by-his own fixed ideas, which they 
tightly carry with them wherever they go, 
whether these are applicable or not to 
those places. Many officers are ever 
anxious simply to hurry on, in order to 
win credit by turning out the largest num- 
ber of disposals within the shortest time 
according to each individual officers’ own 











willing to try cases with reasonable care 
and patience; they are. more impatient 
and éareless in respect'to cases tried under 
the small cause court powers, as in cases , 
so tried there is no appeal; they are simi- 
larly impatient in respect to possessory 
suits under section 9 of the Specific Relief. 
Act, for there is no right of appeal in such.’ 
cases also, though these are tried under. 
the ordinary procedure. In possessory 
suits, many officers go to the length of not. 
recording the evidence: properly. There 
are, no doubt, some good officers, but they 
also labour- under the vatural disadvan- 
tages specified above. :Thus, litigation 
sometimes becomes a sort of gambling, 
pure and.simple. Good cases are lost and p 
bad cases, even false ones, are won, Under,” 
the present unnatural system, miscarriage _ 
of justice often occurs and. this is one of the % 
reasons for gradual increase in litigation, ` 
which is working great evil among the 
population. à o : 
3. Owing to pressure of work, there 
are frequent adjournments in contested, 
suits. These adjournments are very costly 
and harassing to the suitors, and no less 
harassing to their witnesses, who have to 


repeated appearances before the court. 
The final disposal of cases takes a long 
time. According to paragraph 29 of the ~ 
High Court’s Civil administration report“ 
for 1916, the average duration of 
suits tried under the ordinary proce- 
dure was, in contested suits, 444 days 
before the Subordinate Judges and 210 
days before the Munsiffs, and in uncon- 
o 
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tested suits, 267 days before the former 

and 152 days before the latter. The title 

suits;+ when contested, generally take a 

year, more or less, in coming toa close’ 

before the Munsiff, and these take. much 

longér time before the Subordinate Judges ; 
_. a contested title suit from the date ofin- 
-Y stitution before the lower court till the 
decision of..the lower appellate -court 
covers about three years and-it takes 
about two years more ‘before the High 
Court, thus about five years in all. About 
the same period is covered by contested 
title suits instituted before the Subordinate 
Judge. This lengthy procedure throttles- 
the litigants-to death, as it were. 

.4, Thecost of litigation is very high, 
ruinous to many and it is also prohibitive 
_ to as many. Some people on account of 
- the heavy costs involved cannot. go to the 

law court at all and suffer their wrongs 

in silence; others manage to place their. 

‘cases somehow or other before the lower, 
court but are unable.to go to the appellate 

court. Most of those who do go to the. 

appellate court in the end find themselves 
‘ ruined men. The litigants have’ to pay 
large sums to their lawyers and have also 
to incur other miscellaneous expenses; not 
inconsiderable, all these sums not being 
reckoned as costs of the suits recoverable 
from the other party. The sums paid into 
court under different heads are very large 
and out of all proportion to the means of 
the people, whose -income per’ head per 
annum is Rs. 20° or “not more than 
‘Rs. 27.” According to.paragraph 53 of 
the High Court’s report for 1916, the re- 
4ceipts of the civil courts in Bengal-and of 

the High Court amounted to Rs. 1,50,48,- 

365.__ The charges were Rs. 58,10,457: 

The net profit to Government’ was thus 
- Rs. 2,387,908. One-of the most noticeable 

items of receipts is the. process fees, which 












































of the process. serving establishment was 
Rs.-5,51,917 only, leaving a net profit of 
Rs. 22,39,628 under this one item alone. 
The receipts from court fees were Rs, 1,13,- 
75,043. 
5. The Munsiffs are, as a rule, invested 
with powers tô record evidence in English. 
Some officers are so deficient in English that 
` they cannot. properly record the deposi- 
tion of witnesses in that language, and the 
result is that they leave out things which 
they cannot translate into English or they 
write one thing for another. Some officers 


amounted to Rs. 27,91,347, while the cost ` 


es v 
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are found unable to write in English a 
proper judgment. The practice of giving 
powers to record evidence in English 
should be discontinued, asin all fairness, 
depositions of witnesses should be record- 
ed only in the language in which these are 
given; otherwise, the evidence loses much 
of its value. ee 

, 6. The result of appeals is -as uncertain 
as that of the original suits. There are 
frequent -adjournments in the appellate 
court also. The Subordinate Judges hear 
most of the appeals; and many of ther 
on account of old age and loss of capacity 
for work find it convenient to dispose cf 
the work by confirming the decrees.of the 
Munsiff. As to the District Judge, he being 
a foreigner, has natural disadvantages and 
he has also not enough time to devote to 
the patient hearing of appeals, and the 
Civilian Additional Judges, besides labour- 
ing under natural disadvantages, are too 
junior to hear appeals from decrees of 
Indian officers who are senior to them in 
service_by several years. For these reasons 
the results of appeals are in good many 
cases not what they ought to be. ; 

` T. Statement G of the High Court’s 
report shows-that in 1916, the Munsifs 
disposed of 2,60,475 money suits out o’ 
which 70,843 or 27 per cent were triec 
under the ordinary procedure and 1,89,632 
or 73 -per cent: under- the summary pro- 
cedure under which no appeal lies. Of the 
money suits disposed of, 56,252 suits or 
21 per.cent only were contested. The 
number of rent suits disposed of was 
3;42,332 out of which only 51,999 or 15 
per cent were contested. 63,107 title suits 
were disposed, otf and out of this number 
17,554 suits or 28 -per cent were contested 
Of the total number of suits disposed of, 
5,40,109 were uncontested and 1,25,805 
or 19 per cent were contested. For this 
work, there were 245 Munsiffs on a month- 
ly pay of Rs. 200 to Rs. 500, the annual 
cost being Rs. 9,16,800. There ought to 
be a cheaper arrangement for disposal of 
ex parie suits. 

8. Statement F shows that the judges 
and the additional judges and the sub- 
ordinate judges disposed of 38,424 original 
suits of which only 8,660 or 21 per cent 
were contested and the regular appeals 
disposed of were 16,775 of which 13,720 
were contested. For this work, we ha 
37 District Judges on a monthly sa 
Ks. 2,000 to 3,000, costing 
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a yearand we had 49 Subordinate Judges 
on a salary of Rs. 600 to 1,000 a-month 
or Rs. 4,20,000 a year, the total annual 
salaries being Rs. 14,4.0,000. E 

9. Statement D shows that 4,41,062 
applications for execution of decrees 
were, disposed of; in 1,19,137 cases the 
decrees were wholly satisfed ; in 74,156, 
there was partial satisfaction and 2,47,- 
769 were wholly infructúous, this shewing 
judgment debtors’ inability to pay, that 
being evidence of extreme poverty. 

10. As shewn above, the cost of civil 
justice is very high and out of. all propor- 
tion to the means of the people. The 
present- system of administration of civil 
justice which is too elaborate for our poor 
country and some of the defects of which 
are pointed out above, has been tried fora 
long time, and now somereforms are ab- 
sdlutely needed. The first columns of the 















































existence of “unpaid tribunals” and 
“village courts” in India, though these do 
not appear to exist in Bengal. Following 


panchayat is the only best system hitherto 
evolved which should be revived iu Bengal, 
the panchayat being given a proper share 
of the civil work. Thus, it will ke possible 


machinery and also to altogether abolish 
the present small cause court procedure. 
for trial of money suits, which is so much 
open to objection, and this system will 
enable people to obtain speedy and far 
better justice than now. The panchayat 
might well be given suits of all kinds up to 
the value of Rs. 50, and thus, they would 
have 4,00,000 suits out of 77,00,000 insti- 
tuted. However a beginning may be made 
°° with money suits only, suits of other kinds 

being given them later on with growing 

experience. The annual statement 3 for 

1916 shews the institution of 2,96,593 

money suits up to the value of Rs. 500 

with 2,26,958 suits undér small cause 
court powers and 69,635 suits under 


ASTRONOMY. - 
AL lore is probably as old 
Elementary knowledge 
f ial bodies and mete- 
common to the 


SERIE = salle” st EEAS. 


imperial annual statements 2 and 3 show 


this principle of unpaid agency, the old 


to greatly reduce the work of the paid.. 
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ordinary powers. Out of these suits, 
1,41,654 were of value not exceeding 
Rs. 50 each and this number may safely 
be made over to the panchayat at present. 
There should be no right of appeal in cases 
tried by the panchayat. The Munsiffs, 
should try all contested suits with the aid, 
of jurors and in money and rent suits so 
tried, there should be no right of appeal 
when the value of. the suit does not exceed 
Rs. 200, except on points of law. Similar- 
ly, there should be no right of appeal in 
title suits so tried by the Munsiffs when the 
value does not exceed Rs. 50 except ~6f 


a. 


course on points of law. The superior 


‘courts should also try all contested 
original suits with the aid of“jurors, some 
sort of restriction being imposed on the 
right of appeal. This system will, in vari- 
ous ways, give great. relief to the people 
as well as to the paid machinery. The 
panchayat being composed of local men. 
(5 to 9 members) will be ina proper posi-~ 
tion to administer speedy and substantial“ 
justice, the work being a part of the village 
administration, which is now so much 
desired to be carried on by the people 
themselves. ae 
11. The Munsiffs should be appointed 
by a system of competitive examination, 
in which special stress should be laid on 
the candidates’ ability to frame issues 
with reference to given plaints and written 
statements, and to write judgments with 
reference to some given records of cases. 
No one should be appointed a Munsiff 
whose age-is below 30 years, as consider-.,7 
ing the importance of the judicial func- 
tions, such men should only be appointed ,, 
as have gained some experience of life. i. 
..:12. The profit arising from civil litiga- 
tion should, for the present, be used in 
extending primary education, the im- 
portance of which is now admitted by all, 
whether officials or non-officials, it not 
being’ used for purposes of general ad- 
ministration as at present. . 
JUSTICE. 
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races of antiquity, e.g., Chaldaeans, Egyp- 
tians, Chinese, Hindus, and e F 
well as to all primitive races of men. 
That, however, is not to be regarded as 
forming the science of astronomy, unless 


hi 





, knew the truth that 


- of the sk 
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the epoch of mere observation be lifted . 
to the level of an epoch of science. a 

The cultivation of astronomy, as science, 
after it began as such, did not make less 
progress among the Hindus than among 
the Greeks under Hipparchus (c 150° B.C.) 
and Ptolemy (A.D. 139). i 


Lunar zodiac : The earliest astrono- | ° 


my of the Hindus is believed to have been 
borrowed from the . Babylonians. This 


. Was the conception of the lunar zodiac 


with twenty-seven ‘nakshatras” (cons- 
tellations). But this elementary division 
, Suggested by the passage of the 
moon from’any point back. to the same 
pomt, may have been original to the 
Hindu priests, as Colebrooke and Max 
Muller believe. The Saracens, however, 
learned their “manzi]”” (twenty-eight cons- 
tellations) from the Hindus in the eighth 
century. ‘ ar 

2. Dodecameries: Aryabhata (A. D. 
476) knew of the E i of the E eir 
into twelve equal portions or ‘dode- 
cameries.” This zodiacal diyision come 
down from the Babylonians to the Greeks 
about 700 B.C., (?). But it was only by 
the first century B.C. 
twelve separate signs for the twelve 
divisions, Aryabhata named the twelve 
divisions by words of the same import, 
and represented them by the figures of the 
Same animals, as the Greeks, The Hindu 
zodiac, ifit is a foreign import, seems thus 
to be derived from the Greek and not from 
the ‘Babylonian. 

3. Rotation, 4. 
l t } the earth revolves on 
its axis.s The'true cause of ‘solar and 
lunar eclipses also was explained by him. 

5. Epicycles: The hypothesis of the 
epicycles in accounting for the motions of 


‘ the planets and in calculating their true 


" “the difference 
+ theory in the 
of Astronomy precludes the idea that one ’ 





places'was the greatest generalization of 
Hipparchus. This was discovered by the 
Hindås also. But according to Burgess, 
in the development of. this 
Greek and the Hindu systems 


of these people derived more than a hint 
respecting it from the other.” 

6. Annual precession of the equinoxes, 
T. Relative size of the sun and the>moon 
as compared with the ‘earth, 8. The 

reatest equation of the center for the 
un: With regard to these calculations 
the Hindus “are more nearly correct than 
the Greeks.” (Burgess), | 7 0, 
“TTR—5 


that the Greeks had. 


°“ Eclipses : Aryabhata ` 
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' 9. Times -of the revolutions of the 
planets: With regard to these, the Hindus 
are "very nearly as correct” as the Greeks, 
“it appearing from a camparative view of 
the sidereal revolutions of the planets that 
the Hindus are most nearly correct in four 
items, Ptolemy in six?” (Burgess) 

10. The determination of the lunar 

‘constants entering into the calculation of 

lunar periods and eclipses reached a 

remarkable degree of approximation 

(much above Graeco-Arab computations) 

to the figures in Laplace’s Tables. (Seal). 

There is no doubt that the Hindus 


. were acquainted with Greek astronomy 


and its merits. Varaha-mihira’s (A.D. 
587) candid acknowledgment of the fact 
that this science is “well established” 
among the “barbacian” Yavanas (Ionians 
i.e., Greeks) leaves no doubt on the point, 
The only question`is about the amount 
and period of influence. 

According to Burgess there was ‘‘very 
‘little astronomical borrowing between the 
Hindus and the Greeks.” Itis difficult to 
see precisely what the Hindus borrowed, 
“since in no’ case do the numerical data 
and results in the systems of the two 
peoples exactly correspond.” 

. A®certain amount of foreign help may 
have. given an impetus to the science in 
India. But the loan was thoroughly 
Hinduized. According to Whitney, the 
Indians assimilated the Greek astronomy 


y 

(i) the substitution of sines for chords, 
and : 
(ii) the general substitution of an arith- 
metical for a geometrical form. 

On the strength of subsequent develop- 
ments, Seal claims that Hindu astronomy 
was not less advanced than that of Tycho 
Brahe. (1546—1601). 

Werner quotes passages to indicate 
that Hindu astronomical instruments were 
introduced irito .China. According to 
Mikami, Hirdu astronomers served the 
Chinese Government on the Astronomical 
President . 


Board, sometimes even ` as i 
(seventh century and after). Chinese 
translations of Sanskrit works like 


“Brahman .Heavenly Theory” are also 
recorded. Several calendars were modelled 
on the Hindu, e.g., probably the one by 
Itsing (683-727). During the eighth 
century Hindu astronomy was introduced 
among the Saracens also, as. noticed 
above. i i ; 
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IX. Puysics. , 
Playfair makes the following remarks 


' with regard to Greek physics : 


“Nothing like the true system of natural philo- 
sophy was known to the ancients. There are never- 
theless to be found in their writings many brilliant 
conceptions, several fortunate conjectures, and 
gleams of light, which were afterwards to be so 
generally diffused.” 

The same remark may be made, general- 
ly speaking, about Hindu physics. Both 
iz. methodology and achievements it ex- 
hibits almost the same strength and limi- 
tations as the Greek. But probably the 
attempts of the Hindu physicists were 
‘more comprehensive, and more co-ordinat- 


‘ed with investigations. in other branches 


of knowledge than those of the Greeks. 
Some hypothesis of nature, i.e., of 


. matter and energy, constituted the posi-’ 


tive basis of each of the principal schools 
cf Hindu philosophy, including meta- 
physics. The idea of a real “natural 
philosophy” was never absent from the 
intellectual horizon even of those who 
believed that “the proper study of man- 
kind is man.” There was no system- of 
thought without its own physico-chemical 
theory of atoms, its. own “laws of 
nature,” and so forth. The most idealistic 
school had thus its own “materialistic” 
background. And the method of investi- 
gation, if not fully that of Baconian “‘ex- 


_ perimental” induction, was more fruitful 


and “experimental” than that of Aristotel- 
ian speculative logic. Le 

Problems in natural philosophy, which 
engaged the attention of every thinker in 
India, were of the kind described below : 

1. Thetheory ofatoms and molecular 
combinations. It is generally associated 
with the name of Kanada, the founder of 


' Vaishesika philosophy. He has therefore 


‘been called the Democritus of India. 
Strictly speaking, there ‘were almost as 
many atomic theories as the schools of 
Hindu thought. One or two may be 
mentioned i i 

(a) Vaishesika system: “The doctrine 
of atomism did not take its rise in Greece, 
put in the East. It is found in the Indian 
philosophy. Kanada............ could not be- . 
lieve matter to be infinitely divisible............ 
Matter ‘consists of ultimate indivisible 
atoms, which are indestructible and 
eternal........... Explaitiing the universe by 
chance or necessity, it tends to material- 


-ism or atheism.” (Fleming in “The Dic- 
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tionary of Philosophy.’’) Atoms cannot 

exist in an uncombined state in creation. 
(b) Jaina system: The atoms are not 

only infinitesimal, but also eternal and 


“ultimate. Atomic linking, or the mutual 


attraction (or repulsion) of atoms in the 
formation of molecules was analysed by 
Umasvati (A. D. 50) witha most remark- 
able effect. According to Seal, the Jainas 
hold that the different classes of element- 
ary ‘substances are all evolved from the 
same primordial atoms. “The intra- 
atomic forces which lead to.the formation 
of chemical compounds do not therefore 


` difter in kind from those that explain the 


original linking of atoms to form mole- 
cules.” E © . : 
2. General properties of matter: These 


Kanada and his school, but also by the 
Jainas, Buddhists, and other rivals and 
contemporaries. A few such concepts were 


‘elasticity, cohesiveness, impenetrability, 


viscosity, fluidity, porosity, ete. Capillary 
motion was illustrated by the ascent of 
the sap in plants from the root to the 
stem, and the penetrative diffusion of 
liquids in porous vessels. Upward con- 
duction of water in pipes was explained 
by the pressure of air. 7 k 

3. The doctrine of motion: Motion 
was conceived in almost every school of 
thought as underlying the physical pheno- 
mena of sound,- light, and heat. This 
motion was known to be not only molar 
and molecular, but also the subtile motion 
lodged in the atoms themselves, i.e., the 
very principle of matter-stuff. - 

4, Time and Space: In order to be 
precise and definite in their calculations 
the Hindus conceived infinitesimally small 
magnitudes ot time and space. In theab- 
sence of finer instruments of measurement 
the very attempt to distinguish from one 
another the varying grades of "least per- 
ceptible” sound, light, heat, time, etc., 


“were analysed and’ defined not only by- 


must be regarded as remarkable. Anatom | 
(“truti”) of time was equal to ys}s5 ofa 


second. ‘The thickness of the minimum 
visible (“‘trasarenu”), e.g.; the just per- 





m 





ceptible mote in the sunbeam was known le 


to be yıss:; Of an inch.’ The size of an 
atom was conceived’ to be less ~- than. 
03-5 7262-6, of a cubic inch. “Curiously 
enough, this is fairly comparable (in order 
of magnitude) with the three latest deter- 
minations of the size of the hydrogen 
atom !” (Seal). No unit of velocity seems 


E 


to have~been fixed upon. 


. 
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But average 
velocity was measured in accordance with 


S j ž 
the formula v= —. These measurements 


t . 

were not arbitrary poetice guess-works. It 
is on the basis of these that a remarkably 
accurate-tneasurement of the relative pitch 
of musical tones was made, and the in- 
stantaneous motion of a planet determined 
(and thus the principle of the differential 
calculus discovered). 

5. The doctrine of conservation : Both 


’ matter and: energy were known to bein- 


destructible. But though constant, they 
were known to be liable to addition and 
subtraction, growth and detay, i.e, to 
changes in collocation. This transforma- 
tion was known to be going onconstantly. 

The following ideas about matter and 
energy may be gleaned from the writings 
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(i) Physical basis “of sound ; Two 
theories were held about the vehicle or 


- medium of propagation. Shabara Swami 


knew it correctly to be the air. But 


- Udyotakara and others knew it to be 


ether. (Seal). f 

(ii) Wave-motion: The sound-waves 
were understood by both schools. But 
Prashastapada knew them to be trans- 


‘verse; and Udyotakara and Shabara 


Swami understood the transmission of 
sound to be of the nature of longitudinal 
waves. (Seal). 

(iii) Echoes were analyzed by Vijna- 
nabhiksu. 

(iv) Sounds were’ distinguished 
according to their tones and over-tones, 
volume or massiveness, and quality or 
timbre, by Batsyayana, Udyotakara, and 
Vachaspati (c A.D. 850). 

(v) Musical notes and intervals were 


of the Hindus. Some of these should be analyzéd and mathematically calculated 
regarded as real contributions to know- inthe treatises on music, e.g., Sharamga- 
ledge, though not demonstrated according deva's ‘“Samgita-ratnakara” (“Ocean of 
to the modern methods of exact science. _ Music”) (1210-47), Damodara’s “Samgita- 

(a) Heat: : ‘darpana” (“The Mirror of Music”) (1560- 





(i) Light and heat were known to 
Kanada as different forms of the same 
substance. 3 ; 

(ii) Solar heat was known to Udaya- 
na as the source of all the stores of heat. 

(iii) Heat and light rays were beliey- 
ed by Vachaspati (A.D. 850) to consist of 
very minute particles emitted rectilineally ` 
by the substances. - s 


(iv) Rarefaction in evaporation and / 


the phenomenon of ebullition-were correct- 
ly explained by Shamkara Mishra. 
(b) Optics: - 

(i) The phenomena of translucency, 
opacity, shadows, etc., were explained by 
Udyotakara. 

(ii) The angle of incidence 
known to be equal to the angle of reflec- 
tion. This was known to the Greeks also. 

(iii) The phenomenon of refraction 
was known to Udyotakara. - i 

(iv) The chemical effectS of light rays 
were known to Jayanta. , 

- > (v) Lens and mirrors of various kinds, 
spherical and oval, were used for purs 


‘poses of demonstration. Light rays were - 


focussed through a lens on a coinbustible, 
like paper or straw. (The: making and 
polishing of glass was a great industry in 
India. According Ey Pliny the best glass 
was that made by the Hindus.) 

(c) Acoustics: ” 


was > 


1647), ete. The relative pitch of the notes 
of the diatonic scale was, according to 
Krishnaji Ballal Deval, in “Hindu Musical 
Scale,” accurately determined. (Clements, 
and Fox-Strangways). : 


(vi) The Hindus followed just intona- 
tion. (Seal). =~ 
(d) Magnetism : e 


(i) Elementary magnetic phenomena 


‘could not but be observed.. The attraction 


of grass, straw, etc., by amber, and the 
movement of the iron needle towards the 
magnet, were explained by Shamkara 
Misra as due to “adrista’, 1.¢., unknown 
cause. _ i 
(ii) Bhoja (c 1050 A. D.) in his direc- 


‘tions for shipbúilding gave the warning 


that no iron should be used in holding or 
joining together the planks of bottoms 
intended to'be sea-going vessels. The fear 
was entertained lest the iron ' should 
exposethe ships to the influence of mag- 
netic rocks in the sea, or bring them 
within a magnetic field and so lead them 
to risks. (Radhakumud Mookerji). 

(iii) Mariner’s compass: Mookerji 
points out a compass on one of the ships 
in which the Hindus of the early Christian 
era sailed out to colonize Java and other 
islandsin the Indian Ocean. The Hindu 
compass was an iron fish (called in 
Sanskrit “Matsya-yantra” orfish machine). 
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It floated in a vessel of oil and pointed to 
the north, : 

`- (e) Electricity: Most rudimentary 
electrical phenomena may’ have been notic- 
ed by Umasvati (50 A. D.). His theory: of 
atomic linking was based on the idea that 
two atoms to be combined must have two 
opposite qualities. He believed that 
atoms attracted: and repelled each other 
according as they were heterogeneous (i. e. 
unlike) and homogeneous (i. e., like) res- 
“pectively. 


2 


X. CHEMISTRY. 


Both in the East and the West chem- 
istry was at first alchemy. lt was princi- 
pally a handmaid to the science or art of 
medicine, subsidiarily allied to metallurgy 
and .industrial arts. Whatever be the 
worth of that chemistry according to the 
modern standard, the Hindu investigators 
could give points to their European peers. 
‘They were, besides, teachers of the Sara- 
cens. ` 


Leaving aside the chemists or druggists ‘ 


in the medical schools of India, two great 
specialists in chemistry as such were 
Patanjali (second century B. C.) and 
Nagarjuna (early Christian era). “Patan- 
jali was also a philologist, his commentary 
on the famous grammar of Paniniis well- 
known. His “Science of Iron” (Loha- 
‘shastra) was a pioneer work in metallur- 
gy. Nagarjuna’s genius also was versa- 
tile. He is the patron-saint of alchemists. 
He is credited with having founded or 
rather systematised. the philosophy of 
“rasha” (mércury). 

Some of the achievements of the Hindu 
brain have been genuine contributions to 
chemical science. The Hindu chemical 
investigators of the fifth and sixth centu- 
ries A. D, (the age of Gupta-Vikramadityan 
Renaissance) were far in advance of Roger 
Bacon (thirteenth century). In fact, they 
anticipated by one millennium the work of 
Paracelsus (sixteehth century) and Libavi- 
ous (seventeenth century).. “The physico- 
chemical theories as to combustion, heat, 
chemical affinity were clearer, more ration- 
al, and more original than those. of Van: 
Helmont or.Stahl.”’ (Seal). : 

1. According to Prafulla Chandra Ray, 
the earliest Hindus knew of the distinction 
between green and .blue vitriol. But 
Dioscorides, the Greek, and Pliny, the 
Romay, both belonging to the first 
century A. D., confounded the two. Even 


e ` ® t 
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Agricola’s ideas” were not cleat (1494- 
1555). BPs 

2. The scientific pharmacy of Sushruta 
was modern. About the preparation of 
caustic alkali he was careful enough to 
give the direction that the strong lyeis to 
be-preserved in an iron vessel. It was far 
superior to the process of a Greek writer 
of the eleventh century who has been 
eulogised by Berthelot. (Ray). 

According to Royle, the process of dis- 
tillation was discovered by the Hindus. 


4. By the sixth century the Hindu | 


chemists were masters of the chemical 
processes of calcination, distillation, subli- 
mation, steaming, fixation, etc. (Seal). 

5. These processes were used by re- 
searchers of the Patanjali and Nagarjuta 
cycles in order.to bring about chemical 
composition and decomposition, e.g., 

(a) in the preparation -of 

. (1) perchloride of mercury 
(2) sulphide of mercury : 
. ' (8) vermillion from lead, ete. 
(b) in the extraction of 

(1) copper’ from sulphate of 

© > copper 
(2) zine from'calamine 

2 (3) copper from pyrites, etc. 

6. Theimportance of the apparatus in 
‘chemical research: is thus described in 
“Rasarnava’”’ a work on chemistry of the 
eleventh century : 

“For killing (oxidizing) and colouriag mercury, an 
apparatus is indeed a power. Without the use of 
herbs and drugs, mercury can be killed with the aid 
ofan apparatus alone. Hence an expert must not 
disparage the efficacy of the apparatus.” (Ray’s 


: translation). : 


With this preamble the author intro- 
duced his account of the chemical labora- 
tory, instruments, crucibles, etc. o 

7. In “Madanapala-nighantu,” a work 
on drugs (fourteenth century), zinc was 
distinctly mentioned as a separate metal, 
Paracelsus was thus anticipated in India 
by about two hundred years. $ . 


8.; The philosophy ‘of mercury was a ` 


recognised branch of learning by the four- 
teenth century. It was one of the celebrat- 
ed sixteen in Madhavacharya’s collection 
of philosophical systems (1331). He 
mentioned ‘Rasarnava’ as a 
work on mercury. 

9. “Rasa-ratna-samuchchaya” (treatise 
on mercury and metals) is a comprehen- 
sive work of the fourteenth century. It 
embodies practically the whole chemical, 


standard’ 


a 
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mineralogical, and metallurgical know- 
ledge-of the Hindus developed through the 
ages. Like the “Brihat Samhita” (sixth 
century A.D.) by Varaha-mihira, it is a 
scientific encyclopaedia. Itis specially re- 
markable for its section on the laboratory, 
directions for experiments, and description 
of apparatus. i 


yy 


10. The Hindus had-no knowledge of * 


mineral acids for a long périod. But this 
defect was made up by their use of “Vida,” 
which, says Ray, could “kill all metals.” 
This was a mixture containing, aqua regia 
and other mineral acids in potentia. The 
substance was probably discovered by 
Patanjali. (Seal). Mineral acids were dis- 


covered almost simultaneously both in. 


India and Europe curing the-.sixteenth 
century. 


The debt of Europe to Saracen chemis- ` 


try or alchemy is generally acknowledged 
by historians of science. (Thomson). This 
implies also Europe’s debt to the Hindus ; 
for they had\taught these teachers of medi- 
aeval Europe. 

Gebir, the earliest Saracen (Spanish) 
chemist (seventh-eighth century), was fami- 
liar with Hindu “rasayana” (alchemy-and. 
metallurgy, the seventh division of the 
science of life called Ayur-veda). He called 
carbonate of soda*“sagimen vitri” from 
the Hindu name “sajji matti”. He also 


knew “tutia,” the Hindu name ‘of:copper:- 


sulphate, (Wilson). ae 

The Saracens themselves admitted their 
discipleship of the Hindu professors of 
medicine. Chemistry natirally passed 
along with the medical science from India 
into the Saracen Empire. . 


‘The famous Arabic encyclopaedia “Kitab 


- al Fihrist” by Nadim (c-950) distinctly 


mentions the translation of Hindu medical 


- works into Arabic under the patronage of 


Caliphs from Mansur to Mamun (c 750- 
850 A.D.). Saracen scholars of the thir- 
teenth century, e:g., Haji- Khalifa, also 


. acknowledged what their predecessors had 


D 





learnt from the schools of Hindu medicine. 

The history of science requires . therefore 
a revision, in the department of chemistry 
as in algebra, arithmetic, etċ., in ‘the light 
of facts from the Hindu angle of vision. 


XI. METALLURGY AND CHEMICAL ARTS. 


India was the greatest industrial power 
ofantiquity. It was the manufactures of 
the Hindu, which, backed up by their com- 
mercial enterprize, served as standing 


tow 
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advertisements of India in Egypt, Babylo- 
nia, Judaea, Persia, etc. To the Romans 
of the Imperial. age and the Europeans of 
the Middle Ages, also, the Hindus were 
noted chiefly as a nation of industrial 
experts. ne Vig : 

Some of the arts for which the people 
of India have had traditional fame are 
those connected with (1) bleaching, .(2) 
dyeing, (3) calico-printing, (4) tanning, 
(5) soap-making, (6) glass-making, (7) 
manufacture of steel, (8) gun-powder and 
fire-works and 9) preparation of cement. 
All these imply.a knowledge of industrial 


. chemistry. 


1. Patanjali, the founder of Hindu 
metallurgy, (second century B.C.) gave 
elaborate directions for many metallurgic 
and chemical processes, especially the pre- 


“paration of metallic salts, alloys, amal- 


gams, etc., and the extraction, purification 
and assaying of metals, (Seal). 

2. During the fourth century the Hin. 
dus could forge a bar ofiron, says Fergus- 
son, “larger than any that have been 
forged even in Europe up to a very late 
date, and not frequently even now.” 

3. Gun-powder “may have been intro- 
duced into China from India” about the 
fitth or sixth century A. D. (Journal of the 
North China Branch:of R.A.S., New Series, 
vi, 82). . 

4 ihe secret of manufacturing the so- 
called Damascus blades was learnt by the 
Saracens from the Persians, who bad mas- 
tered it from. the Hindus. (Royle). In 
Persia, the Indian sword was proverbially 
the best sword, and the phrase “jawabee 


- hind” (“Indian answer”) meant “a cut 


_motor organs, 


with the sword made of Indian steel.” 

5. During the sixth century the Hindu 
chemists could prepare— 

(i) fixed or coagulated mercury, 

(ii) a chemical -powder, the- inhalation 
of which would bring on sleep or stupor, 
- (iii) a chemically prepared stick or wick 
for.producing light without-fire, 

(iv) a powder, which, like anaesthetic 
drugs or curare, paralyses sensory and 

6. The horticulturists of-the same pe- 
riod were familiar with several mixtures 
and ififusions, probably struck upon empi- 
rically, for supplying the requisite nitrogen 
compounds, phosphates, etc., to plants. 


-.7, The metallutgists.of the same period `- 


were familiar with the processes of extrac- 
tion, purification, killing (formation ot 
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oxtles, chlorides, and oxy-chlorides), calci- 
nazion, incineration, powdering; solution, 
distillation, precipitation, rinsing, drying, 
melting, casting, filing, etc. , 

With the help of apparatus: and re- 
agents they subjected each of the known 
miaerals to all these processes. Heat was 


apolied in different measures for different 


ends. (Seal). ; : 

8. So early as the sixth century the 
mercurial operations alone were nineteen 
in number. -- ; 

.. Pliny, the Roman of the first century 
À.) noticed the industrial position of the 
Hindus as paramount in the werld. India 
maintained the same position even. in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth cénturies, when 
the modern European nations began to 


~ a 
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Í, ři ; 


HE most wonderful thing about the 
universe is that the proportion of 
beauty, and joy is no less than that 

of law and™necessity in its composition. 
It has been said,and said truly that neces- 
sity is the mother ofinvention ; for, indeed, 
man has been engaged since the beginning 
of his existence to discover -the, laws of 
Nature and to adjust them to his physical 
amd social needs. The forces of Nature 
had inspired his awe and worship before 
he came to realize their true character by 
tke help of his intellect and reason. -For a 
icng time, he could hardly feel that his 
own mind was immensely and immeasure- 
ably superior to the awful forces of Na- 
tire before which he cowered like a thing 
| araid and appeared to be quite feeble and 
helpless, x 

Now, although science has taught man 
the lesson that the ‘laws of Nature are 
inexorable and are absolutely dissociated 
from the feelings and affections of man, 
taat the natural order and -the spiritual 
order ate different, yet man has not 
remained content with that knowledge 
but has been persistently investing Nature 
with human attributes and feelings. Even 


sach physical needs as hunger and thirst _ 


e - 
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come into intimate touch with her. This 
long standing industrial hegemony of the 
Hindus was due to their capacity for bar- 
nessing the energies of Nature to minister 
to the well-being of man. They made 
several important discoveries in chemical 
technology. These have been generalized 
by Seal into three: f = 

(1) the preparation of fast dyes, . 

(2) the extraction” of the principle of 
indigotin from the indigo by a process, 
which, though crude, is essentially an anti- 
cipation of modern chemical methods. 

(3) the tempering of steel. 


(To be concluded), 
BENOY KUMAR SARKAR. 


which man shares along with other 
animals, have not detracted in the least 
from his belief that he is really a spirit, 
although temporarily -lodged in the tené- 
ment-of flesh. The body of the universe, 
he believes, to be an expansion of his own 


little body ; it is one with him. And the , 


theory of evolution brings into his mind 
that conviction of unity. The primordial 
cell must have been imbued and surcharged 
with spirit, when it began _its journey 
mounting upwards and upwards into the 
higher complexities of organic life. The 
primordial atom. or electron must simi- 
larly have been a symbol of the spirit, for 


certainly the inanimate and the animate . 


must be linked somewhere together in one 
chain of evolution. The’ gap’ between 
spirit and matter, between the natural and 
the spiritual order must be filled up. This 
intuition has been giving birth to new 
theories in science: it has been ruling 
modern thought in all its developments.. 
The intuition, spoken. above, is an in- 
tuition of all poets and is, therefore, at the 
foundation of all great poetry. Before 
science brought together the ‘missing links’ 
in Nature and apprehended all life and 
perhaps, non-life also, to be in a process of 
evolution and ccentinuity, poets had felt in 


their heart of hearts that Nature and man 


A 


l 
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are bound in one. How? Because they’ 


had perceived “joy in the widest common- 
alty spread” ; they had had an apprehen- 
sion of the “sense of something far more 
deeply interfused.” The world is not 
merely a machine which supplies to man 
„his various needs ; itis overflowing with 
joy and beauty. If fruits and herbs were 
simply ‘uncooked vegetables’ to satisfy the 
„animal appetite of man, they would not be 
so lovely to the view. Why such a luxu- 
‘riance of colour and scent, such an exuber- 
ance of form and music, such unnecessary 
extravagance in Nature, if the economy of 
Nature is much greater than ‘her poetry ? 
That the colour of the flower is only an 
advertisement to insects to come and ferti- 
lise it, is a very. unsatisfactory explana- 
-tion. For, not the colour alone but the 
form of the flower is artistically exquisite ; 
the arrangement of its petals, the lovely 
design, is magnificent. Is that also an 


~~ allurement to the insect world ? Science 


| 


deals with laws, it cannot deal with 
beauty. The poets declare that the world 
is not bound by law merely, it is full of 
love and beauty. Ofcourse, the science of 
beauty is rhythm and may be studied as 
apart of mathematics, but alas, merely. 
the knowledge of the Jaws of rhythm apart 
from the enjoyment of form and rhythm is 
like reading the rules of grammar without 
learning the language itself. 
But perhaps I am., doing some injustice 
` to science by comparing it to grammar 
and by calling it indirectly an abstract 
thing. Science is progressive; it is still 


| = groping and floundering in its alleys of 


specialization for a wider opening into the 
highroad of universal principles. In fact, 
the process of filiation through the various 
. Specialized sciences of physics, chemistry, 
biology, ete., has recently begun. There is 
a persistent endeavour to reduce all 
variety into a unity. But as the new 
theories of matter point out, the final 
tinity is nowhere to be discerned in science. 
For life and matter are dynamic. Life 
moves on from cycJe’ to cycle, from one 
series to another. Matter is also in a 


a, eae ; 
~ flux. These new theories, are breaking 


down the old walls of absolutism in philo- 
sophy.also. i 

„Poetry has something in common with 
this attitude of science and philosophy 
towards life and the. universe. 
world “of, intuition and emotion, with 
which poetry deals, the same process of 


N 
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movement and flux goes on, ‘Poetry has 
been defined as a ‘criticism of life.’ Itis 
‘not criticism however ; it is discovery. It 
discovers life and the world anew. The 
poetry of- life and the poetry of the world, 
like life and matter as, science investigates 
them, are ever moving and ever evolving 
and ever becoming. Poets, therefore, like 
scientists, are also engaged in discovering 


‘new contents of. life and readjusting them 


with old views of life, old intuitions and 
emotions. Thus, the moods and emotions 
of man are becoming richer and deeper 
and more and more complex as poetry 
advances. Itcaneasily bè imagined that 
if poetry had been pinned to its old and 
everlasting themes, it would have repeat- 
ed and repeated its burden and exhausted 
itself beyond retrieval.’ But because 
poetry is an expression of life and because 
life is seen to be changing incessantly, 
poetry is also in process of change. Just as 
old theories of science are knocked down 
and new theories prevail in their places, 
just as old schools of philosophy change 


yielding place to new, similarly old poetry 


and old art are ever dying into the new, 
haviag a new, birth there. 

While I am trying to show that poetry, 
science and philosophy are all working 
together in a common direction, I am fully 
cognizant of their respective functions, 
their independent spheres of activity. 
Science and philosophy have, for their end, 
the attdinment of knowledge, and hence 
they have to build up concepts. Poetry 
has, ior its end, joy, and hence it has to 
build up Rasas, or emotions and intuitions. 
Of course, I am keeping my attention con- 
fined to pure poetry and leaving out epic 
poetry and such-other obsolete types from 
my field of enquiry. Reason and induction 
are more necessary to science ; imagination 
and intuition more necessary to poetry. 
There are yet more serious differences. 
Science interprets the laws of nature and 
philosopky attempts to connect them with 
the life of the spirit seeking for the unity 
between the subject and the object. But 


. poetry cares little. for the laws of Nature; 


it uses the various objects of nature as 
symbols of moods and passions; ‘it seeks 
to‘commune with the soul of Nature. 
Science and philosophy seek to prove and 
establish certain truths; poetry ‘seeks to 
establish none. If it can evoke Rasa, it 
is satisfied. ` i ees 

The very language of poetry is a clear 

¢ 
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ard unmistakeable indication that at the 
bcttom of all poetry is the intuition that 
thz universe is oné with thé. human spirit 
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substance from form. They are indissolubly 
connected and form a living whole, which 
is poetry. They undergo a sort of chemical 


and that all things’ are related to one- combination when poetry is being creat- 


another in a mysterious bond of kinship. 
For the language of poetry abounds with 
imetaphor, tropes and imagery. Weare 
observing all kinds«of semblances between 
octward objects and human emotions and 
interpreting. one in terms’ of another. 
Arart from the technical language of poe- 
trz, in our ordinary everyday language, 
we cannot’ avoid figurative speech. It is 
nct that.we are forced to adopt imagery 
in order to express our thoughts clearly 
amd cogently. The deeper reason/seems to 


ed. All greatcreations are the result of a 
conscious-unconscious process. The poet’ or 
the artist is seized by a mood—the mood 
is varying, being the complex of a body of 
experiences and feélings—some of -them 
conscious, some passed below the plane of 
consciousness and memory, some ancestral 
and ‘unconscious’—then, this whole com- 
plex of varying mioods of conscious-uncon- 
scious elements flows out into ‘expression 
and resolves itself into modes which we 
call poetic creation. Poetic creation is on- 


be that unconsciously we have come to- the ‘one hand,self-creation and on the other, 


renlise that there is an inter-communica- 
tion between the outer and the ‘inner 
worlds, that we have somehow or -other 
perceived that they are not worlds apart 
brt have a likeness with each other, There- 
fore when we describe events that happen 
ortside us, we describe them in terms of 
orr own experiences and emotions, and 
again, when we describe the moods and 
experiences of our inner life, we have re- 
course to suggestions from outward nature. 
As soon as we are able to expréss oursel- 
ves with the help of imagery,;we are happy. 
For then, the relationship between ‘the 
world outside arid the world within is fully 
eszablished. The world flows into the 


creation ot life! Poetry discovers, as it 
creates, new contents of life, new visions, 
new moods and at the same time discovers 
new relations of these with the world out- 
side by the very effort of visualising the 
invisible mental workings with the help of 
imagery.. a a 
I take some simple illustrations from“ 
poetry in order to make my position clear, 
We all know that ‘a thing of beauty isa 
joy for ever’: every beautiful object in the 
world evokes in us some feeling, otherwise 
wecannot designate it as beautiful. But 
such feelings’ are. indescribable... We feel 
them to be so, when we try to express 
them. The'greatest poet of the world 


heart with its streams of colour, scent,and must also feel that he can never express, 
music and the heart flows, out ‘into the such a feeling adequately. He may compose , 
world with, its streams of moods and ;a thousand poems or songs in order to ex- 
emotions. The one tinges the other with ” press it and each song may be more exqui- 
its hues and the complex that shapes itself site than its predecessor, still a sense of 
in the poet’s personality is poetry, is art. inadequateness will haunt him and urge 
It is because poetry is nothing but the re- him to fresh attempts. Take for instance, 
scnances and reverberations of the poet’s the beauty of autumn. Many poets, have 
personality, therefore the richer and the described it in golden verses but it is, by 
more complex that personality is, _the no means, an exhausted theme in poetry. 
richer and the more complex poetry must The poet, Kalidasa, when’ he wrote his 
be. = ‘ " "work ‘Ritusamhar’ or the ‘Seasons’ , had, 

oy before his eyes, the same stretch of the 


Thereisadisputein poetry as to whether 
tke matter or the manner, the substance 
or the form of poetry is more essential. It 
seems to me to be a fruitless dispute, for in 
a sense, both are equally essential, and in 
another sense, none of them is essential. 


blue sky of October with light and fluffy 
white clouds sailing across it, as we be- 
hold it today. He writes in one of his 
verses :— | , a m 

“The clouds, stripped of rain, are light and white 
like silver and conch and the stem of the lotus flower. 

As ihe breeze drives them on, the sky looks like a 


The form of poetry without'the ‘content jig king, fanned by the regal fan of downy feathers.” g 

lize the body. without the mind and vice But, is this image the only'image ‘to, 
versa. So both are equally necessary, But, express the beauty of auturin? Sprély not. 
az I have said before, itis difficult 'inpoe- Let us read the following lines from Keats” 
ty to dissociate form from substance,or famous ‘Ode to Autumn’ ee, RLI 
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“On a halfreap'd furrow sound asleep ` 

Drowsed with the fumeof poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twin’d flowers.” 

These lines give us a completely different 
picture of autumn. 

Autumn is the picture of plenitude itself. 
Thus, to the two poets, quoted above, two 
of the greatest poets of the world, autumn 
presents a different aspect of its beauty. 
The poet Kalidas was impressed by its 
grandeur and solemnity and to him, 
autumn was something majestic. Keats 
felt its luxuriance which almost over- 
powers one with sleep and sets one dream- 
ing. He, therefore, compared it to a drowsy 
peasant. ; 

It’ may be objected here,- that good 
poetry is not always concerned with 
tropes or imagery of the above kind and 
I quite accept the validity of that objec- 
tion. All that I desire to bring out is that 
in order to express the inexpressible in- 
tuitions, moods and emotions, poetry has 
sometimes to resort to tropes, but at the 
same time, it must-be remembered that 
that is not the only type of expression. 
In poetry, types of expression are infinitely 
i There are poets who express 
themselves more in the language of sym- 
bols and imagery; there are also poets 
who express themselves more in the langu- 
age of music. Some mix up both styles ad- 
mirably. There are also poets, like Words- 
worth, who are neither musical -nor sym- 
bolical, but who express subtle spiritual 
experiences and-° wisdom in a language 
which no one can have the courage to 
pronounce as unpoetical. I have therefore 
said already that poetry is neither manner 
nor matter—it is the unconscious resolving 
ofan indescribable mood into a-wonder- 
ful mode, absolutely unique and original 
in its character. As new visions of life 
dawn on men’s minds, types of poetry 
change and become more and-more rare 
and varied. Even Wordsworth’s spiritual 
peetry is not satisfactory ;-the moods that 
his poetry depicts are simpler and less rich 
in contents of life than those that aredealt 
with in modern poetry, say, in the ‘Gitan- 
jali’ of Rabindranath Tagore. 

Ihave said already that I am not con- 
cerned, in the present article, with the 
epic or any other class of poetry, which is 
not in vogue in modern times. I have 
spoken of the symbolical and the intui- 
tional types of poetry “but I have not yet 
spoken about poetry which springs trom 
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musical inspiration. I believe. that 
such” poems are purely lyrical and 


they ought not to be read but sung in 
tunes or otherwise chanted.’ Burns’ love- 
songs have been set in music, Moore’s 
Irish, melodies have also been. Of all 
English poets, Shelley seems to me tobe the 
most musical and next to him, Tennyson 
and Swinburne. I am, therefore, of opinion 
that lyrics in which the song-element pre- 
eminently prevails, ought to form aclass 
of poetry by themselves. There is a mood 
which we may call the musical mood and 
there is an emotion which may fitly be 
named musical emotion. The sufi literature 
abounds with gazals which come under 
this class of poetry. Poems of Kabir and 
Nanak, Vaishnava lyrics, and in fact, most 
of the poetical literature of India are song- 
poems. The bulk of Tagore’s poetry also 
comes. under the same category. “But all 
the same, it must be said that emotions 
refuse to be classified’ in poetry, as in the 
gradual evolution of poetry they are 
becoming more and more complex and 
generalised. i 

We have had instances of poems on 
autumn symbolising its beauty in pictures. 
Let us have one instance of a song bear- 
ing on the beauty of autumn. I may quote 
that exquisite song of Tennyson :— 

“Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean 

Tears from the depth of some divine despair ` 

Rise in the heart, and gather to the skies 

In looking on the happy Autumn fields 

And thinking of the days that are no more.” 

The mood which the song quoted above 
presents is a mood of intense longing, a 


-mood of sighs over some forgotten joy or 


over a dream that fleets away. It can there- 
fore be best expressed in music, for such . 
moods are real musical moods. There is‘ 

no view of life, or idea or vision or any- 
thing of that kind underlying the song I 
have quoted ; therefore, there is no need of 
symbolisation. ; 
III. 


There is a tradition about poetry that 
the main spring ofit is inspiration. It is 
therefore said that poets are born, not 
made. There, may- be some amount of 
truth in it, but how would we interpret 
psycholegically the phenomenon of inspira- 
tion in poetry ? N i 

The moods of poetry are generally those 
‘serene and blessed’ moods ‘when we are 
laid asleep in body and become a living 
soul’ as Wordsworth says. In other 
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words, when we dive into the realm of the 
sub-conscious, when. we allow streams of 
world-consciousness to flow into our being, 
We then see into the ‘life of things’; we 
become all with the all. Persons who have 
never had the good fortune to sink their 
conscious selves into the ocean of Being, 
who have never felt for. one moment that 
, spark of divine intuition which removes 
the screen from the tace of the world and 
lays bare the soul of the world before our 
soul, can never understand the mystery of 
“creation. They can never‘ realise why a 
mood of sorrow ora mood of joy should 
so much transport the poet that he falls 
almost into a trance and then he suddenly 
bursts into melodies, seeking to express 
the ineffable, striving to encage in piczure 
or song the bird of dream which takes its 
flight from the unknown to the unknown. 
In no other scripture of the world than 
the Hindu, God has been called the poet. 
In our Upanishads, He is called ‘Kavih,’ 
the poet. All creation springs from joy, 
says the Upanishad. God, in the Vedanta, 
is nameless and formless, unqualified and 
absolute in His essence. Yet, we have in 
the Vedanta, Ananda-rupam Amritam yad 
ribhati—whatever is manifest'is His form 
of joy, His form of love. This manifesta- 
. tion of the Divine is the world, is His 


-A T the first All-India Social Service 
Conference held on December 31, 
1917, Mr. Gandhi, in ‘his address, 

is reported to have expressed himself as 

follows :— “The greatest service we can 
render society is to free ourselves and it 
from the superstitious regard we have 
learnt to pay to the learning of the English 
language..... The first and the greatest 
social service we can render is to revert 
to our vernaculars, to restore Hindi to 
its ndtural place as the national language, 

‘and begin carrying on all our provincial 

proceedings in our respective vernaculars, 

. and national proceedings in Hindi.” The 

two sentences quoted above from the 

Englishman of January 3, 1918, may not 

be an exact version of what Mr. Gandhi 
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creation, His poetry. The Divine poet, 
like the human poet, his beloved disciple, 
expresses the inexpressible, which is Him- 
self. This selfexpression can never cease. 
It flows from form to form, from series to 
series, from cycle-to cycle, from the begin- 
ningless to the endless. 


IV. 


To conclude. In order to judge good 
poetry, we have to ask ourselves several 
questions. The first ani the most import- 
ant question is, what aspect of the inex- 
pressible mystery is striving for expression 
through the poet we are- going to read ? 
What is his inspiration ? Then, \.the next 
question is, whether his expression flows 
from form to formin an unending series 
of poetic creation? The last question 
will be, whether in all his variety, there 
is the suggestion of a Beyond bursting 
through the bonds of his own creation or 
whether he cries halt at a definite message 
or philosophy of life as the finality. If we 
apply the test of these questions to the 
works of any poet, we shall be able to 
declare whether he* will have his place 
among the immortals, among the galaxy 
of stars that shine through all eternity. 


AJITKUMAR CHAKRAVARTY, 
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said, but there seems to he no reason to 
doubt the substantial accuracy of the 
version. Putts s : 
The sentiments expressed by Mr. Gandhi 
may, in their essence, be held by a large 
body of Mr. Gandhi’s countrymen, though 
they may ‘be-as little disposed to accept 
the high colouring given them by .Mr: 
Gandhi’s use of superlatives and the like 
as to adopt his habit of going about bare- 
footed in old orthodox Hindu fashion. 
The regard paid to the learning of English 
is no more superstitious thanawas the 
regard paid to the learning of Persian 
during Muhammadan rule in India. The 
former language, like the latter, came to 
be prized mainly as a means of making’ 
one’s living, and the knowledge of the two 
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languages has long borne in Bengal the 
name of arthakari bidya (money-making 
knowledge). Persian in its time, besides 
being a help to make one’s way in the 
world, was a means of culture, and so is 
English now in a much higher degree. 
English is of special value as being the 
key to a vast field of knowledge and as 
being the means likewise of communicating 
to the whole of the civilized’ world any- 
thing of high intellectual yalue that 
Indians may have to communicate. Sir 
Jagadishchandra Bose’s great scientific 
discoveries and Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s 
high-type poetry could not have. got the 
world-wide publicity that they have got, 
if they had been confined within the 


narrow: ring-fence of the Bengali language. _ 


Patriotism, like other strong emotions, 
has often a narrowing influence upon the . 
mind; and Mr. Gandhi, whose mental.-and 
moral gifts we all admire, has not been 
able to resist this narrowing influence. 
Newton wrote his Principia in Latin, 
that it might have access to the learned of 
Europe. Leibnitz and Frederick the Great 
wrote in French in the 18th century, 
German being not much known ‘outside 
the limits of Germany till towards the end 
of Frederick’s life. Writing in French by 
Germans continued to about the middle 
of the 19th century, Humboldt’s Asie 
Centrale appearing in the year 1843. 
Writing in a foreign language is thus a 
necessity _ under certain circumstances. 
Our own Sankaracharyya was a Malabari 
Brahman, but he wrote and discoursed 
orally, not in his vernacular, but in_ 
Sanskrit. , S ` A 
What does Mr. Gandhi mean by our 
‘reverting to our vernaculars ? Did we ever 
abandon them ? We may rightly be asked 
to have a higher regard for them than we 
have had under centuries of foreign rule 
and of superstitious reverence for Sanskrit, 
this superstitious reverence having had 
the effect of burdening our vernaculars, 
as written, with heaps of unnecessary 
Sanskrit words. In the case of Urdu the 
superstitious reverence has’ been for 
Persian and Arabic. What is meant again 
‘by restoring Hindi to its natural place as 
the national language. Was Hindi, even 
if we understand by Hindi, not Hindiin 
its ordinary‘sense, but Hindusthani, ever. 
anything like a national language for all 
India, though it may be said to hare 
been gn the way to become such, in conse- 


quence of the spread of Muhammadan rue 
over the greater part of India. —— ` 
Itis sad to-think of the obscuration cf 
mental vision that is caused by the bias 
of patriotism even in men of such supericr 
stamp as Mr. Gandhi is. Does Mr. Gandhi 
and other Indians of large mental calibre 
owe nothing to. their knowledge of the 
English language ? For the liberal political 
‘views which they are now the strenuous 


‘advocates of, are they noway indebted to 


the teachings of great English writers ? 
To take a typical instance, elevation of the 
depressed classes in India now forms an 
important part of the political programme 
of Indian reformers. Has this idea becn 
evolved in India by purely Indian thought 
and put forth in Sanskrit or in any Indian 
vernacilar ? The idea has cometous main y 
from European currents of thought, though 
Islam, the most democratic of all widz- 
spread human creeds, has also hammercd 
well the Hindu folly of social exclusiveness 
which has for ages kept large bodies əf 
Indians outside the pale of Hindu society, 
as untouchables. Aer 

The special question of “Hindi” becor- 
ing the language for all “national pro- 
ceedings” «in India, demands discussio., 
First of all, the -natne Hindi calls for 
comment. The name is used loosely -n 
several different senses.—(1) In the.sense of 
the Hindi prose of the present day, which 
is the same in its grammar as Urdu and 
different from it only in using ve-y 
sparingly even naturalised Persian ard 
Arabic words, and in drawing all its 
culture words from Sanskrit, and’ also 


common words without necessity, as Tat 
(siryya) for et (siiraj) ; while Urdu draws 


all its culture words trom Persian and 
Arabic, and also common words- without 
necessity, as jazīra for fapz.—(2)-In the 
sense of the language of Tulsidas’s 
Ramayan and other similar poetry, which 
is quite a different language from thit 
of modern Hindi prose.—(3) In the serse 
of certain rustic dialects.—(4) In a serse 
including, asin the Census Returns, both 
Hindi (in the first sense) and Urdu. . 
‘The word Hindi, however, usualy 
bears the implication of Devanagari or 
other Nagri character (the Kaithi parti- 
cularly) as the character in which it is 
written and printed, and also of purism as 
shown in the avoidance, largely; in the 
literary form of the language, of words of 
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Persian and Arabic origin, which have 
obtained a firm footing in the language, 
asitis spoken. Such common words as 
damit (man), dost (friend) dusman (enemy), 
gardan (neck), gar (warm), narm (soft), 
malim (known) from Arabic ma’lim, are 
conspicuous by their absence in a Hindi 
Dictionary. None of them are to be found 
in the Calcutta School Book Society’s 
“Aindi-English Dictionary, for the Use of 
Sczools,” which, by the way, excludes also 


real Hindi words, such as aw (stiraj) and 
uit (sap), but gives instead wiz (siryya) 
aad av (sarp). Itis not proper, therefore, 
to include under the name “Hindi,” Hindi 
ir its ordinary sense and Urdu. The cause 
of Urdu being put under the name Hindi 
seems to be that the basis of Urdu is a 
Hindu Dialect which often goes by the 
name of Hindi. If Urdu is Hindi, by 
parity of reasoning, Englishis Low German 
(N:eder Deutsch) and not English. It is 
not proper then to include Urdu and Hindi 
(in its ordinary sense) under the name of 
Hindi. Such inclusion can cause only 
ac jitional confusion in the use of the word 
Hindi, and is quite open to censure as an 
uncalled-for departure from the practice, 


lorg followed by Anglo-Indian lexicogra-. 


phers down to Fallon, of including both 
' Ursu and Hindi (in its ordinary sense) 
under the name of Hindustani. Dr. 
Duncan. Forbes, lexicographer and gram- 


ma cian, begins his Grammar of the 
Hadusténi Language, 1862, with the 
following sentence:—“The Hindustan? ` 


language may be printed and written in 
two distinct alphabets, totally different 
_ from each other, viz., the Persi-Arabic and 
the Devanagari.” The inclusion of Urdu 
wr.ttenin the Persi-Arabic ‘character and 
Hiadi written in the Devanagari or Kaithi 
Nazri character under the name of Hindus- 
- tar: keeps off confusion, and leaves room 
for a reconciliation between the two under 
a common name. The word Hindustani is 
often used as a synonym for Urdu. This is 
not very accurate. Hindustani isa Persian 
word. It has been Indianised into Hindus- 
thaniin Bengal, and this Indianised form 
of the name may very well replace the 
Persian form of the name throughout 
Incia. The word Hindi is not Indian, 
-~ after all. It is derived from the Persian 
-and Arabic name, Hind, of India. There 
is very good reason why the Hindus 
should feel more attached to the names, 
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Hindusthan and Hindusthani, than to the 
names, Hind and Hindi. 


We sorely want a suitable Indian name 
answering to the English name Indian as 
meaning a native of India. Hindusthani or 
Hindustani can be such a name, but not 


Hindi. staeaia) (Bhairotbasi—a phonetic 


transcription this) and wtaarst (Bhirat- 
vasi) are the names now used, respectively, 
in Bengali and Hindi for Indian. But these 


coined names are very faulty inthat men 


of all nationalities residing in India can 


‘ properly be called Bhératv ‘sis (residents- 


of-India), and the expression “afd igata 
Stawatay” (Dokkbin Aphrikar Bhārotbāśi) 
—which I take from a Bengali newspaper 
—involves a logical absurdity, for a re- 
sident of South Africa cannot properly 
be given the name of Bhdrotbdsi (resident- 
of-india). It would be a good thing, it 
seems, for Indian nationality to have a 
common name, Hindusthani for Indian, and 
a common name, Hindusthan for India. 
There is a Tamil paper of the name of 
India, from which it appears that the 
name Bharat for India is not current even 
among Hindus throuvhout India. Urdu- 
speakers do not use the name Bhiarat-for 
India, but there isevery reason to believe 
that Hindustan would be more acceptable 
to them than Hind—though Kaisar-i-Hind, 
Sitarai-Hind, and Twé&rikh-i-Hind are 
Persianisms used in Urdu. 


Those who are for making Hindi the 
national language of India cannot expect 
that the Hindi in Devanagari character, 
with its tendency towards Sanskritization 
will trample down to extinction Urdu in 
Persi-Arabic character, with its tendency 
towards Persianization. A reconciliation 
between the two under the common name 
of Hindustani or Hindusthani is the thing 
to be desired, asit is only by such recon- 
ciliation that its pesition can be sufficient- 
ly strengthened to enable it to compete 
with English for the position of a lingua 
franca for all India. The question of a 
reconciliation between Urdu and Hindi has 
occupied my thoughts for a very long time, 
and the following passages bearing on the 
subject from three of my articles in the 
Calcutta Review may be of some interest, 
I suppose, to persons who are considering 
at present the subject of a nationallangu- 
age for India. - py 
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I. From Article, “Hindi, Hindustani 
and the Behar Dialects”, July, 1882. 
(1) “Itis not Hindi with its puristic 


tendencies, nor Urdu, with its learned. 


element drawn from Arabic and Persian 
and its purism [even] in respect of Persian 
and Arabic words actually naturalised, 
but Hindustani on a broad basis, witha 
largely mixed vocabulary, non-puristic, 
but drawing all its higher terms from 
Sanskrit, that is best fitted to become 
India’s national language.” 
(2) “The Hindus form an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the population of India.... 
There is another reason also of a purely 
utilitarian charactér, why Hindustani 
should borrow all terms representing high- 
er Culture, viz,, terms scientific, philosophic 
and esthetic, from Sanskrit instead of 
from Persian and Arabic. For instance, 
those who know the words karné, dargan 
(visiting a shrine), ginnd, can acquire the 
terms kriyé (verb), kartā (nominative), 
darcan (philosophy), ganit (mathematics) 
more easily than the corresponding words 


‘from Arabic, viz., fl, farl, hikmat and 


hindasa,”* - 

(3) “Hindus should accept with a good 
grace the multitude of Persian and Arabic 
words that centuries of Muhammedan 


rule bave caused to be naturalised in the’ 


languages of the country. while they 
steadily set their faces against such words 
as have not been naturalised ; and Mu- 
hammadans, on their part, should reconcile 
themselves to the fact that the language 
they speak [Urdu] and rightfully consider 
their own, is Flindi in its basis, as they 
themselves are largely Hindu by race.” 

(4) “Hindustani grammar has received 
considerable modifications in different 
localities, in Behar, in the Deccan, and else- 
where; and these modifications have in 
many respects been decided improvements. 
Instead of being ignored or rejected, as at 
present they are, by those who - write 
Wooks, these modifications ought to.be 


* 


[I would add a note-here. Indian Mubam- 
madans should remember that culture words are 
drawn from Sanskrit by all the cultivated vernaculars 
of India, with the exception only of Urdu. The late 
Sir Syud Ahmad was at a loss to find a suitable word 
for utilitarianism that could be used in Urdu. 
Fdidamanat was the word that suggested itself to his 
mind, and he was not satisfied with it. Az¢vad (from 
Sanskrit Aztavdda) would be a very suitable Hindi 
equivalent of z/ilifarianism. [7itabid is used in 
Bengali for wdillarianism. S.G] $ 


dustani, which 


recognised, we venture to think, as living 
integral constitueñts of the language. As 
instances of local modifications that are 
improvements, we may mention the rejec- 
tion of the artificial distinction of gender, 
and of the case form in me. In Hindustani, 
as spoken by Muhammadans and Hindus 
in Behar, there is neither the one nor the 
other.” 

Il. From Article, “The Behar Dialects 
—A Rejoinder”, April, 1883. 

“To many. besides Mr. Grierson, my 
couception of the future of Hindustani will 
no doubt appear a wild one. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, that I should explain my- 
self farther in regard to it. The progress 
of knowledge in India will inevitably 
create a national feeling. among Indians, 
and further industrial development, with 
increased facilities for communication, will 
bring about a more extended intercourse - 
‘among the people of the different parts of 
the country, and, as caste-feeling grows 
weaker, intermarriage.too. This will in- 
evitably strengthen the position of Hin- 
is already in a large 
measure the lingua franca of the country. 
Surely, it would be easier and more con- 
sistent with self-respect to use the native 
Hindustani as a general means cf inter- 
provincial communication than to use the 
foreign English.” 

Ill. From Article, “Transliteral Versus 
Phonetic Romanisation’’, October, 1897. 

\The Urdu and Hindi phases of Hindus- 
tani now stand apart, and the divergence 
between them tends to increase with the 
increasing cultivation of each, the former 
drawing more and more upon Arabic, and 
the latter more and more upon Sanskrit..... 
Are Urdu and Hindi, then, to stand perpe- 
tually apart, or is there to be ultimately a 
reconciliation between them, resulting in 
the formation of a common cultivated 
tongue for all Hindustani-speaking people? 
That such a reconciliation will ultimately 
take place, itis by no means unreasonable 
to suppose ;~and towards a thorough 
reconciliation, I believe, with Mr. Growse, 
the adoption of Roman for Persian and 
Nagari characters to be a necessary step. 
It may be allowed to Indians to hope that, 
when Roman come to take the place of 
Indian-characters, there may be a scientific 
and not a slavish adoption of the former, 
so that the advantage of scientific preci- 
sion. that marks out the Devanagari and 


allied alphabets from the other alphabets 


° 


“of the world may not be lost to the Indian 
peoples.” 

It is about twenty years and a half 
since the appearance of my Calcutta” Re- 
view article from which the last passage 
kas been quoted. Within this time im- 
merse strides have been taken by English 
towards becoming a common lingua 
ranca for India, and the position of Hin- 
dusżąni has not advanced in any measure. 
This does not look well for its future.. But 
there is no cause for despair.. The newly 
roused wave of national feeling that is: 


sweeping over the country will gather - 


strength as time progresses, and will very 
probably bring about a wide diffusion: 
ct some knowledge of Hindustani.’ 
It would be ar error, however, to suppose 
that this language could acquire some- 
thing like the commanding position which 


French long occupied in Europe and does ` 


stil! occupy in a diminished measure. The 
political and intellectual supremacy of the: 
French people in Europe for a long period 
gave their language its premier position in 
that Continent. There is no intellectual. 
supremacy associated with the Hindustani 
lenguage as compared with the other lan- 
guages of India. Bengali, Marathi and 
Gujarati have received higher cultivation 
than Urdu or Hindi. Political supremacy, 


however, belongs to Hindustani -in a cer- © 


tain way. The martial races of India are 
more closely connected with Hindustani 
than with any other language. Punjab, 
the best recruiting field for the Indian 
army, is largely Hindustani-speaking, and 
the United Provinces, the next best recruit- 
ing field, has, Hindustani as its dominant 
language. Rajasthan too has Hindustani 
spoken in its towns. . Furthermore, Hindu- 
stani is, the most widely and most nu- 
me-ously spoken Indian language. So it is 
altogether the premier language in India. 
The chasm between Urdu and Hindi 
cannot be bridged over all at once.. But it 
can be greatly narrowed. Verbs, which 
form.the backbone of a language are the 
same in both, and so are also most of the 
words of common life. Words ofa certain 
character, particularly those connected 
with religion, are not the same as used by 
Muhammadaus and Hindus. Thus Khuda, 
Allah and. I$var for God ; ilm (Arabic ’ilm) 
and vidya for knowledge and learning— 
triplicates and’ duplicates—must have:a 
place in Hindustani, as legitimate consti- 
tuents of the language. ‘As instances of 
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the tendency that exists at present to 
unnecessarily widen the breach between 
Urdu and Hindi, I give below the following 
Urdu and Hindi equivalents of English 
words from the first 20, out of the 108 
pages of Glossary attached to 108 pages 
of text, in Mr. Nesfield’s Anglo-Oriental 
Reader, Book I. 


English Urdu Hindi. 
Child ES Larka Balak ` 
Flesh ~ Gost Mas. 
Gain Hasil karna Pang 
. World Dunya ° Samsar 
-Taste Chakhna Suid lend 
Mind _ Dil Chitt 
Sun ` Aftab Siirya 
. Moon Mahtab - Chandr’ 
Fire Ag Agni | 
Seem Malūm hona; Dikhlai 
parna 
Shines Chamakta hat Prakas' A 
a kartā hai 
East Mas’rik Piirb | 
» West Magrab. 1 Pagchiny 
North S’amal Uttar 
Soon Jaldi se Sighr 
Month * Mahbīna` By Mas ee 
Morning Subh Pratabkal” > 
Clear Saf ` © Svachchh 
Cloud Abr Padal 
Rest Aram Svasthya 
Harm. Nuqsan ' Hani 
Dear Aziz Pyara 
Happy Khug, Santust _ 
Replied ` Jawab diya Uttar diya 
Angry Khafa Kruddh 
Hog Süwar Sukar 
Stranger Ajnabi. Anjan. 
Elephant “Häthü a 
Serpent Sap . a? 
Tiger _ Chita Bagh 
Root Jar : Mil 
Mango Am -Amr 
Age , 'Umr , Ayu 
Cock Murg. Murgā, 

a ae , Kukkut 
Countrles Muk ' , Des  * 
Cloth Kaprā -\ * Bastr 
Deeds Kam Karm 

~ Wrong Galat Asuddh 
Yonder Us tarf Udhar 

~ Soil _ Zamin *  Mitti 
Hope Ummed-karna Aga karna 
Greedy . Lalchi - Lobhi 
Yard Sahn | Angan 
Honey S’ahad '- Madhu 
Swiftly Jaldi se Sighrala se 
Sweet S‘irin ” Mitha 
Satan S'aitan ` Pis’ach 
Good Adab S’istachar - 
Manners _ 
Easy Asan Sugam 
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Sickness Bimdari Rog 
. Foes Dus’ man Bairi 
Sily Bewaqūf Mürkh 


The words italicised in the foregoing 
“list clearly indicate Pandit agency in the 
preparation of the Hindi part of the 
glossary. > 

The Persian and the Nagari characters 


are likely to hold their ground long. But. 


the words written in these difterent 
characters may be the same, except ina 
few cases, and the names Urdu and Hindi 


of the so-called learned professions, 

and his professional duties require 
him to spend his days ‘in small pro- 
vincial stations where he enjoys a moder- 
ate social status and consideration among 
the local public. His duties are of a 
sedentary nature,, but though they are 
supposed to be exacting, he has managed 
to keep up the interest he felt in literature 
in his academic days.’ Though he is now 
on the wrong side of forty, he buys books 
and reads them, and tries to think out for 
himself the problems which confront our 
society, in the light of the contemporary 
and ‘ancient civilisations of the world 
including our own, and their historic 
growth’and development. This much, ‘by 
way of personal introduction, is necessary 
to enable the reader to follow Some of the 
observations which he will come across as 
he-proceeds. Bi ; 

2. Professional men, specially profes- 
sional men with a family, it is said, have 
seldom that surplus of nervous’ energy 
which is necessary to'carry them far- in 
lfteráturé or science.‘.This is no doubt 
true, specially when the~practice of the 
profession makes it necessary to put forth 
our highest intellectual efforts. But this 
necessity seldom exists in the case of 
Indians, who are mostly to be found in the 
lower rungs of the ladder, however rare- 
fied may be the intellectual atmosphere in 


_ the top-grades of the profession. At any 


rate,in almost every profession, after a 
few years’ practice the work is -bound to 
partake something of a mechanical char- 
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N 
may be dropped and Hindusthani vse.l | i 
instead. Raja Sivaprasad’s ĝeme wit 727 
(Sandford and Merton), 1877, contzins 
naturalised Persian and Arabic word. in 
unstinted measure, so that in this bc ol: 
Hindi is brought very close to Urdu. Sich 


words as safe (yadyapi) and wer 
(parantu) that occur in the book rem nc 
one, however, of the Hindi of the Pamlit 
class. : $ 


SYAMACHARAN GANGULI 
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acter, and an eternal round of tout ne 
duties usually makes a larger demand >n 
our reflex activities than cause aay 
Serious expenditure of cerebral enerry, ' 
To evoke high enthusiasm, somethtig 
more than a sense of professional drty 
is required. One must feel a natu-al 
craving for the work, as something ess-n- 
tial for thé perfection of his manhood aid 
the satisfaction’ of all that i8 best aid 
highest in‘him—something, in short, whch 
his heart yearns for, which’ fulfils, in 
however humble a degree, the ideals whzh 
inspire his mind with a vague desire tor 
achievement in his most elevated moocs, 
which gives aim and purpose to his [fe 
and makes him feel that. he has a vocaticn. 
The sages of ancient India have often been 
and the savants of modern Euros3e 
sometimes are men with large familics, 
and -yet these have not proved seriois 
impediments to successful intellectual 
work in their case. The‘man of culture n 
modern India may not possess the dep h 
of the one or the breadth of view of tie 
other and the devotion to the ideal >f 
plain living and high thinking of either, 
but in the present condition of literatu-e 
in India; very few can absolutely deperd 
on it for a living, and so long as it cou. 
tinues to be a bad crutch to lean upon, 
professional men must be content to use t 
asastick. This has been the case with 
most of our great Bengali writers fron. 
Bankim Chandra Chatterji downwards, 
who had to earn their bread by the swect 
of their brow in other fields of profession] 
activity.: Moreover, considered from tle 
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~ purely utilitarian point of view also, 
literature has its uses to the professional - 


man. Whatever our occupation in life 
may he, itis most desirable to create for 
curselves some other special interest. As 
Sir John Lubbock says, when sorrow, 
anxiety, and suffering come, it is an inesti- 
mable comfort to have some deep interest, 


which will, at any rate to some extent, , 


enable us to escape from ourselves. 

3. The busy professional man who has 
a taste for the intellectual life need not 
necessarily have any literary ambitions in 
order to be a sincere and devoted student. 
He may not try to impose his opinions on 
- others, yet he may find it desirable to have 
correct opinions, not merely or even prin- 
cipally on political, but on other subjects 
as well, “And so, also, in the spheres of 
thought away from the political sphere, it 
is worth while ‘to scorn delights and live 
laborious days’ in order to make as sure 
as we can of having the best opinion, even 
if we know that this opinion has an infi- 
. nitely small chance of being speedily or 
ever accepted by the majority, or by any- 
body but ourselves.. Truth and wisdom 
have to bide their time, and then. take 
-their chance after all.” (Morley). Indeed, 
the need for intellectual pursuits is likely 
to be,felt all the more keenly by. those who 
follow the learned professions, unless, as is 
usually the case in India, the call of reli, 
gion—that is to say, in the language of 
the Shastras, following the time-honoured 
way in which our fathers and our grand- 
tathers have gone before us*—proves too 
powerful to be overcame. For,.to quote 
. the beautiful words of Walter Pater, “we 
need some imaginative stimulus, some not 
impossible. ideal which may shape vague 
hope and transform it into effective desire, 
to carry us year after year without disgust 
through the routine work which is so large 
a part of life.’ And we must remember 
that “it is’ the striving after, not the 
attaining of ideals, that is the motive 
power behind human endeavour. Ideals 
recede further and further as we advance, 
but we rise towards the stars as.we seek 
them2’ (Schiller). When the mind, weary 
of the search and despondent in mood, 
sinks under the weight of its despair, as it 
often does, the scholar may cheer himself 
with the thought that 
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We cannot kindle when we will 
‘The fire which in the heart resides; 
The spirit bloweth and is still, 
In mystery our soul abides. 
But tasks in hours of insight willed 
Can be through hours of gloom fulfilled. 
4. The writer then, is a lover of in- 
tellectual pursuits, though a professional 
man, and fond of quoting the following 
lines of Wordsworth, and if the egotism 
may be excused, of tracing a resemblance 
between them and his own tastes and 
habits : i 
Iam not one who much or oft delight 
To season my fireside with personal 
talk— 
Of friends, who live within an easy walk, 
n Or neighbours daily, weekly, inmy sight. 
% kd H W 


Dreams, books, are each a world ; 
l and books, we know, 
_ Are a substantial world, both pure : 
and good. . 
Round these, with tendrils strong as | 
flesh and blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness will 
grow. 
There find I personal themes a . 
° plenteous store, 
Matter wherein right voluble I am, 
To which I listen with a ready ear. 
te 4 * * * * 
_ Nor can I believe but that hereby 
Great gains are mine; for thus I live 


' remote 
From evil-speaking ; rancour, never 
sought, 
Comes to me not; malignant truth, - 
or lie. 


5. What are the characteristics of the 
intellectual life? The most noteworthy 
feature is that ‘‘the intellectual life is some- 
times a fearfully solitary one. Unless he 
lives in-a great capital, the man devoted 
to that_life is more than all other men 
liable to suffer from isolation, to feel 
utterly alone beneath the deafness of spaee 
and the silence of the stars.” (Hamerton), 
Mrs. Humphry Ward speaks of ‘the cold 
spell, the ineffable prestige, of the thinker’s 
voluntary death in life.’ Sister Nivedita 
identifies the ideal of the life of the scholar, 
with its mingling of solitude; austerity 
and concentration of thought, with the 
Indian ideal .of Brahmacharya. ‘The 
scholar’s life’, she says, ‘even in its routine, 
will be nearest-to that of the saint.’ This 
is of course true only of savants with 
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whom ‘literature is not a recreation for 
their moments of' leisure, but the one ab- 
sorbing passion of their lives. At the same 


‘time it must be admitted, as Bishop 


Weldon has said, that in the scholar’s life, 
in the simple pursuit of learning for its 
own sake, lies the deepest and purest 
spring of human happiness. Moreover, to- 


quote Mr. Balfour, “no more sovereign- 


“specific exists for dissipating the ‘petty 


> 
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cares and troubles of life... We obtain a 
power of putting our small troubles and 
our small cares in their proper place. We 
are able to see the history of mankind in 
something like its true perspective; and 
we not only gain the power of diverting: 


our thoughts from the small annoyances ' 


of the hour, but we gain further the in- 
estimable gift of seeing how small, com- 
pared with the. general sum of human 
interests, of human sufferings and of 
uman joys, are the insignificant troubles 
which may happen to each individual one 
of us.” Dr. Garfield Williams truly point- 
ed out that “any man who has- beem 
through the grip of an absorbing study 
knows quite well that not otily ‘does that: 
study afford the food from which his mind 
obtains Sustenance and power to grow, 
but that in addition-his application to this 
study and’ the concentration of thought 
which it necessitates become factors also 
in his moral growth, factors: whose im- 
portance itis hard to magnify.’ _ ~ 
6. Society has but one law, and that is 
custom. To sticceed in the world you 


ought to be of the world and fully share - 


in its passing. interests, its temporary 
fashions, its transient phases of sentiment 
and opinion. Social-success is therefore 


not to be thought of by the man whose. 


interests lie in the: intellectual plane. ‘In 


exchange for the varied pleasures which: 


make life enjoyable to other men, the in- 
tellectual life offers you the realities of 


- knowledge and the tranquil joys that pro- ' 


ceed therefrom. The path is arduous 
one the advance is beset with dificul- 
ies. 
pleasant illusions, and face ‘the naked 
pay behind the phénomenal world. In 
if 
get a glimpse of the Parnassian heights, 
you have shed most of those conventional 
sheaths which ; 
able to your neighbours. It is not tor the 


scholar to cultivate the social: virtues and - - 


TI9%—7 , ° 


One by one you have to drop your. 


process you certainly grow a sadder, 
perchance alsoa wiser man. Before you” 


make your company agree:' 


32 
the graces and amenities of social life. He 
is ready to make every sacrifice except th2 
sacrifice of time, which is to him the mos: 
precious of commodities. He knows that 

The heights by great men reached 

- and kept 

Were not attained by sudden flight, 

But they, while their companions slef t, » 

Were toiling upwards in the night. 
And lastly, the intellectual life, in spite o” 
and perhaps because of .the long enc 
arduous journey which it involves, has or 
him such deep attraction that he canrot 
turn his eyes from the goal—to come, afer 
infinite labour, in contact with some gr at 
reality and be recognised as a fellow 
worker by other seekers after truth, spar- 
red on by that last infirmity of noolc 
minds, fame. -> ; 
- 7. Tke educated man in our country if 
usually fed on intellectual pabulum of -he 
lighter sort, Good novels aréno doub:a 
useful recreation ; they reliéve the tensor 
of the mind engaged in abstract thinkiag, 
give us an insight into’ life, inspire us w tk 
noble sentiments, and stimulate the mind, 
acting onit as a bracing tonic. But the 
spirit of the newspapers is to live intens :ly 
in thé present.. They discuss small events 
which have their interest for the day, aad 
display. a morbid preference for mre 
novelty and sensationalism. They disturb 
the serenity of the mind and its ability to 
concentrate on. great and. permanet 
themes. At the same time, they keep ap 
our -daily interest. in each other-and seve 
us ‘from the-evils of isolation, and not to 
keep in touch with them, is to cut oneself 


` off from the larger‘life of the nation and of 


the world. The proper thing to do is to 
judiciously skip all that is. merely epLe- 
meral in them, and glancing through the 
sheets, fix the attention on ‘facts aad 
events which form the successive stages 
and landmarks of .contemporary history. 
But to make newspapers our sole readiig 
is to skim over the surface of life, withoat 
penetrating into the deeper realities whith 
alone have any meaning for the man of 
culture. 7 

8. The result of our educated men ccn- 
fining their reading mostly to newspapers, 
for the scholar, is that they are seldom in 
a position to’satisfy his intellectual neecs, 
and -without agreeable or instructive 
friends, his life becomes one of the gha t- 
liest of solitudes:. Solitude, no doubt, is 
essential to’ the scholar’s life. ‘In tne 
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world a man lives in his own age ; in soli- 


But the literary man is apt to. lose 
Strength and agility of thought by being 
too long deprived of a genial intellectual 
atmosphere. The life most favourable. to 
zulture should have its times of open and 
equal intercourse with the best minds, and 
also its periods of retreat. Such inter- 
zourse, specially in the small stations of 
the Mofussil, is simply out of the question: 
in our country, and the mind of the 
scholar is famished and parched, and its 
>roductive capacity considerably diminish- 


2d for want of stimulating and suggestive 


ronversation and appreciative sympathy. 
9. In western countries this defect is 


_cargely cured by cultivated female com- 


Danionship. Women are by nature better 


. Titted to enter into.and sympathise with 


~N 


our aspirations. To-feel. and admire is 
habitual with them. They’ are quick to 
Zrasp your difficulties and-once they appre- 
ciate your ideals they do their. utmost to 
srotect you from the petty troubles and 
worries of life. A wife or a sister has often 
arovèd in. those happier climes a buffer 
between the scholar and the world outside, 
with its material wants’ and insistent 
social demands: But most wives in this 
country would‘ consider study as some; 
sort of a rival, and look upon the time; 
devoted to it with jealousy. Women are 
much more the slaves of custom than men,. 
and more alive to`the necessity of conform- 
ing to social rules and conventions. If 
there is-some visible result of your labours 
in fame -or money, your wife may- take 
your side against- custom and ensure your. 
tranquility from disturbance of, all sorts, 
bat-more often the probability is that she 
will take the side of custom against you. 

' 10. To keep up one’s interest in the 
intellectual life and cheerfully undertake 
the sacrifices which it involves in the midst 
of such distressing environments, one has 
.to fortify himself with thoughts -like the 
Zailowing: “Consider the triviality of life 
and.conversation and purpose, in the bulk 
>f those whose approval is held out for 
dur prize and the mark of our high calling. 
Measure, if you can, the empire over them 
əf prejudice undisturbed by a single ele- 
ment of rationality, and weigh, if you can, 


the'hùge burden of custom, unrelieved by a . 


single leavening particle of fresh thought. 
Ponder the. share which selfishness and 
love of ease have in the vitality. and the 
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maintenance of the opinions that we 
are forbidden to dispute. Then how fitful 
a thing seems the approval or disapproval 
of these creatures of the conventions of the 
hour. . . In the light of these things, a man 
should certainly dare to live his small 
span of life with little heed of the common 
speech upon him or his Hfe, only caring 
that his days may be full of reality and his 
conversation of truth-speaking and whole- 
ness,’ ? (Morley). ' 

11. Or take the following from Hamer- 
ton: “High culture always isolates, al- 
ways drives men out of their class and 
makes it more difficult for them to share 
naturally and easily the common, class-life 
around them. They seek the few com- 
panions who can understand them, and 
when these are not to be had within any 
traversable distance, they sit and work 
alone. Very possibly too, in some. in- 
stances, a superior culture may compel the 
possessor of it to hold opinions too far in 


advance of the opinions prevalent around - 


him to be patiently listened to or tolerat- 
ed, and then he must either disguise them, 
which is always distasteful to a man of 
honour; or else submit to be treated as an 
enemy to human welfare...in the pro- 
vinces there are. many places where itis. 
not easy for them to live socially without. 
a degree of reserve that is more wearisome 
than solitude. itself. And however much 
pains you take-to keep your culture well 
in the back ground, it always makes you 
rather an object of suspicion to people who. 
have no culture. They perceive that you 
are reserved, they know that very much 
‘of what passes in your mindis a mystery 
to them, and this feeling makes them 


uneasy in your presence, even afraid of- 


you, and not indisposed to find a compen- 
sation for this uncomfortable feeling in 
sarcasms behind your back. Unless you 
are gifted with a truly extraordinary 
power of conciliating good will, you are 


not likely to get on happily for long. 


together with people who feel themselves 
your interiors. The very utmost skill and 


caution will hardly avail to hide all your - 
Something of your- 


modes of -thought. t 
high philosophy will escape in an unguard- 
ed moment, and give offence because it will 
seem foolish or incomprehensible to your 


audience. There is no safety for you but. 
in timely withdrawal, either to a society: 


that is prepared to understand you, or 
else to a solitude where your intellectual 
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Ssuperiorities will neither be a cause ‘of 
Irritation to others nor of vexation to 
yourself,” There is, however, a very grave 
and serious danger in indulging in this 
line of thinking which all earnest and 
Sincere students should do well to guard 


against. A fatal self-complacency, a con- ` 


ceit which thinks only too well of oneself 
because society is chary to give what he 
considers to be his due, has been the ruin 
of many who have chosen literature asa 
career. Selfconfidence is good within due 
limits, but let us not imagine that because 
what Ruskin calls our “farthing rushlight’ 
is not mistaken for the sun, the blame lies 
with. the public. .At:the same time, the 
consciousness of one’s superiority is borne 
mens of educated men which one sometimes 
sees around him, that it is no wonder that 


literary men as a class are generally re-. 


garded as proud and self-sufficient. The 
consideration and even regard which these 
very men show when they meet an equal 
or an intellectual superior to~whom they 
can unburden their minds and whose con- 
versation they can profit by, proves that 
what is called their pride is nothing but 
the sheath in which they encase themselves 


when in. the midst of uncongenial eaviron- 


ments. This withdrawal into self is the 
reason why those who prefer to lead the 
intellectual life are so often regarded as 
eccentric people. To quote the same author 
again, “in all communities where a low 
standard of thinkingis received as infallible 
common sense, eccentricity becomes an in- 
tellectual duty. There are hundreds of 
places in the provinces where it is impos- 
sible for any man to live the intellectual 
life without being condemned as an 
eccentric. It is the duty of intellectual 


men who are thus isolated to set the ex-. 


ample ofthat which their neighbours call 
eccentricity, but which may be more 
accurately-described as superiority.” 

°12. The charge of selfishness is often 
brought against the man of intellectual 
tastes, and apparently with good reason: 
A certain indifference to the concerns of 
everyday ‘life, to the petty troubles of his 
_ neighbours and even of his own family, 

is developed in him, and he is crusted over 
with a hardness of heart which makes him 
irresponsive to the quick changes of daily 
life and destroys his adaptability to the 
exigencies of social custom. This, how- 
ever, when looked at from the proper point 


aa 


in upon him so irresistibly by the speci-. 


of view, is due to the very necessity of the 
case. A man who wants to be au courant 


_ with the best that is known and thought 


in the world, and whose days, in the 
words of Southey, aré passed. among the 
dead, is bound to be oblivious to many 
things which affect others deeply for 
the time being but have an element of 
transiency in them. He has simply no 
time to waste over them, for he knows 
that they are fleeting and will leave 
no permanent impressions behind, and 
therefore need not disturb his mental 
equilibrium, At any rate he knows that 
there are others to attend to them, per- 
haps more effectively, and so his in- 
difference does not really matter. His 
aim is fixed on things'of higher moment, 
and he knows that he canserve his country 
and his community much better by devot- 
ing his attention exclusively to -them. 
There is however an intellectual dilletant- 
ism, the evils of which have been well 
depicted by Tennyson in his Palace of Art, 
where, in the midst of the most esthetic 
surroundings, the soul sits enthroned ° 

“as God holding no form or creed 
i - But contemplating all.” 
It only takes the soul four years to find 
out the emptiness of such isolation from 
the living world outside, with its real joys 
and ‘sorrows, and plagued with sore 
despair by ‘the abysmal depths of per- 
sonality’ she eventually retires from her 
‘intelleccual throne’ of ‘slothful shame,’ 
‘lest she should fail and perish utterly.’ _ 
With Aristotle, we should never forget 
that the end. of study is not knowledge 
but conduct, for what, in the words of the 
Bible, is a man profited if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul ? 

13. But. life without the spirit of 
enquiry, says another great ancient, 
Plato, is not worth living. And it is this 
curiosity which makes the intellectual 
worker sacrifice all the keener pleasures 
of life te the quiet hours passed-at dead of 
nfght in that haven of repose, that true 
fairy land, hbis- library, where he can “bring 
the golden key that unlocks its silent 
door.” The man of subdued passions 
keeps his vigil during those silent hours 
when the rest of the world is asleep—says 
the Bhagabadgita. He does so because he 
finds ample recompense in his silent com- 
munings with the neverfailing sources of 
inspiration which lie around him. There 
he can join ° . 
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that choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again. 
In minds made better by their presence. 

To .those: restless spirits who cannot’ 
appreciate. the deepér joys of such an 
existence and call it meredeath in life, he 
would say: i ee 
We live in deeds, tiot years ; in thoughts, 

; us : not breaths ; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count life by heart-throbs. © 
2 He most lives: 
Who thinks most; feels the noblest, acts. 
: i . '  * the best. 

14. The greatest obstacle to the in- 
teliectual lite lies in sudden interruptions 
to the equable flow of the thought-current. , 
Literary work is sure to be much better. 
doze when there ‘is no fear of disturbance: 
than-under the apprehension of it; and 
precisely the -same dmount of cerebral 
effort will produce, when the work is un- 
interrupted, not only better writing, but 
a much greater quantity of writing. “The. 
‘great question about interruption is not. 
whether it compels you to divert your 
attention. to other facts, but whether 
it compels you to turn your whole mind 
to another diapason. . . When.an attorney’ 
is interrupted in the,study of a case by’ 
the’ arrival of a client who asks him 
questions about another case,.... the. 
geseral state of.mind, the legal state of 
mind, is not interfered with. But now 
suppose a reader perfectly absorbed in his 
dtithor, an author belonging very likely 
to another age‘and another civilisation 
‘ enureély different from ours.... You arè 
jusz: beginning the splendid paragraph 
where Socrates condemns himself to main-. 
` tenance.in the Prytaneum, and if -you can 
only be safe from interruption ‘till.it is 
finished, you will have one of those minutes 
of noble pleasure which are the rewards’ 
of intellectual toil. Butifyou are reading. 
jn the day time in a house where there. 
are women and children, or where. people 
cam fasten upon you for pottering details 
of- business, you may be sure that: you. 
will.not be able to get to the end-of the 
passage without being in.some way or 
otter rudely awakened from your dream,’ 
or suddenly brought back into thecommon 
werld. The loss intellectually is greater 
then any one who has not suffered from 
jt could imagine. People think that an 
interruption is merely the unhooking of 
an electrical chain, and that the current 
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will flow, when the chain is hooked on: 
again, just-as it did before. To the intel-: 


lectual and imaginative student an inter- 


ruption is not that; it is the destruction - 


of a picture.’ _(Hamerton). An apt 
instance of this will be found in the auto- 
biography of Nabin Chandra Sen the poet, 
where he bitterly laments the interruption 
caused by an official telegram when he was 


concluding one of the finest passages of a 


book he was then engaged on in the 
privacy of his study, and he tells us how 


the beautiful lines which were then crowd-’ 


ing into his brain for utterance. were 


dispersed beyond hope of recall by the 
unfortunate disturbance, with the result’: 
that the book had to be finished differently. 


and in a much worse condition than would 
otherwise be the case. The loss, in such 
a case, is not.confined to the ‘author 


alone, but is suffered by. the whole country;: 
and it is. therefore extremely desirable. 
to protect our great living authors from: 


such untimely interruptions, so far as itis: 


possible’ on the part of their. friends and 


neighbours to do so. : 

15. To compare great things with 
small, the humble writer of this article, 
who has in the opening lines given enough 
autobiographical details to enable: the 
reader to follow with. interest the ex- 
periences he is going to narrate,, haslong: 


' been a victim of the kind of interruption 


complained of, which in this country takes 


the shape ofa mild social persecution and: 


is none the less keenly felt because it may 


not be intended as such. . From the very. 


day he joined his profession;' his friends 
and colleagues took it for granted that 
his days of study were over. Many 
were the tricks he had to resort to, to 
avoid being considered’ an eccentric and 
acquiring a bad reputation in his own 
circle. If he were reading-a book in his 
parlour—the only spare room, by the way, 
which he could afford to have in those 
days—where his friends and patrons might 
drop in at anytime, and if the book were 
not a novel, and particularly if it happened 
to be a book written in the vernacular, he 
had actually to keep a newspaper by to. 
coficeal it under, for whereas .reading a 
newspaper or a novel would’he considered 
quite natural and normal, serious study 
of any kind would be apt to be regarded 
as so peculiar and unusual in a grown up 
‘man of the world’ that it would have 
totally „ruined his chances- of. success in 
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the-profession. Later on, when his position 
in life became more assured and he could 
impose his terms on his friends without 
any greater risk than that of appearing 


unsociable, he had . the greatest difiiculty— - 


a difficulty which continues to'this day—in 
making them keep -to stated, hours, in 


_ paying their calls, ‘which have usually 


no: other object than- idle., gossip, varied 
by shop-talk of the most outrageous. 
description. Many friendships were strain- 
ed almost to breaking-point in sticking 
to this resolution, but at ‘the Same time,, 
in order to meet his friends half way and 
notto break off entirely from society, the 
writer had sometimes:to sacrifice many. 
valuable hours of quiet work and study, 
to his deep 'régret and loss. - However edu- 
cated his neighbours might be, they would 


simply not understand thata man can. 


really feel an Absérbing interest in the 
world of thought, and hints, not always 
gentle, fell absolutely flat on'them. The 
writer has many a ‘time discovered that 
playing at cards, making up the household. 
accounts, and :even:: the commonplace 
operation of shaving, has. been accepted. 
as a good excuse for absence where study; 
or literary work was put quite out of 
court as a ltixury or redundancy which 
could.afford to- wait.. How many are the 
occasions which the writer recalls with 
regret when, deeply immersed in‘ his. favours 
ite occupation, with his mind far away 


‘from the monotonous round of petty in-. 


cidents which make one day as much like 
another as two peas in a small out-of-the- 
way station, he was called away by 
friends who would take‘no denial, simply 
to share in their inane talk and chronicle 
small-beer! To set one’s face resolutely. 
against such invitations would be to cut 
oneself oft entirely from such society as 
may be said to exist in the Mofussil, and 
this is not possible or expedient.’ It- seems 
to.the: writer that.there is nothing for it,’ 
im the present state of public enlighten- 
ment in our country, but to put up with 
this sort of persecution -when it is unavoid- 


able, but only then, and not’so long as:a 


means of escape is decently open. - 
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16. And yet, those who feel that they 
hare a mission to fulfil, and have tke 
divine urgein them, must be prepared to 
risk everything rather than fail to respond 
to the call from above. They must re- 
membet; with Carlyle, that every nobe 


crown is, and on earth will ever be, a 


crown of thorns. Misrepresentatiors 
should not deter, misunderstandings 
should not discourage them from the pez- 
formance of their primary duty, which `s 
to-be true to their highest selves. We shall 
conclude with a free ‘translation of a ring- 
ing’ passage from ‘Professor Jadunath 
Sarkar, himself a strenuons worker ard 
ardent; votary of the historic muse, who, 
likea solitary Pelican im the wilderness, 
has drawn the’ attention of his literary 
countrymen to what is required of them.” 
“The greatest. minds of the world -work 
alone; ignoring local society, sometimes r2- 
belling against it, they achieve their lifelorg 
task. They are the monarchs of the forest, 
and procure nourishment by driving their 
roots deep down into the earth. . Their 
thirsty lips are quenched by secret springs. 
But the moment the result of their labours ` 
is made known, it becomes public property. 
=. . That litérature which will infuse oar 
race with new vigour, and will place Ind.a 
on the pédestal ‘of success, must be built tp 
by the prolonged and arduous toil of sileat’ 
workers’ who must pass through a lorg 
course of probation before they set thcir 
hands to the task ; they must ctiltivate a 
saint-like detachment and be heroes. He 
who would produce literature of perma- 
nent value.even in the smaller branches of 


_its; different. departments, must be cn 


ardent seeker and a fearless preacher of 
truth... He must be ready to improve kis 
talent by, long self-culture and tedious 
preparation, and be a selfless devotee at 
the shrine of Minerva. We should never 
forget that there is no other or cheaper 
way to literary achievement and success.” 


` + Vide The Prabashi, Asharh,:1324, 
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THE 'HORSE-SACRIFICE AND ITS POLITICAL SIGNIFICANCE |. 
By NaRENDRANATH LAW, M.A., B.L., PREMCHAND ROYCHAND SCHOLAR. 


S - XXL 
ELIGIBILITY. . 

T is agreed on all hands in the Vedić texts 
zhat the performer of. the Asvamedha 
sacrifice should be a &shattriya king. The 
ach evement of the political object of asser- 
tior,of power no- doubt required that-he 
shoald ‘be a. very powerful king but _ this 
requirement is not expressly mentioned in 
several of the aforesaid texts. The Sa¢apatha- 
Brahmana clearly points out “Let him who 
holcs royal sway perform the horse-sacrificé ; 
for, verily, whosoever performs the horse- 
sacrifice, without possessing power, is poured 
(swept) away.........Were unfriendly ‘men to’ 
get hold of the horse, his sacrifice would be 
cut in twain” ¥ and the warning thus con- 
veyed is also found in Zacttériya-Brahmana *, 
Thé Sutra of the latter gives rather a vague 
definition of the eligibility by laying down. 
that it can be celebrated by a, Savvabhauma 
*( king ruling the whole land) as well as by 
an As rvabhauma (king not ruling the 
whole land). The rest of the Brahimanas 
and Sutras named in the following -para- 
graph are silent on any distinctive 
quaHties other than what has been mentionéd- 
ait the outset. Prof. Eggeling®  eluci- 


dates the point by. remarking that the . ` 


performance of the sacrifice involved as- 
sertion of political authority which -was 
possible only for’ a monarch’ of undisputed 
supremacy able to, face with confidence the 
risk of humiliation ; for the entrance of the’ 
sacr.ficial horse‘into a neighbouring territory 
implied a challenge to its king. The neces- 
sity of having a hundred royal princes to 
guard the horse while’ ranging about perhaps 
indicates the wide ‘political influence of the 
sactificer. ` 
OBJECTIVES, - 

Over and above the implied object of 
asserting political supremacy, various other 
S. Br., (S. B. E.), xiii, 1, 6, 3 
Taittiriya-Brahmana, IH, 6, 9, 4. 
S, Br., (S. B. E), ptv, pe xv, xxviii, 


L U og 


objects were kept in view and believed to be. 
achieved by the sacrifice. Wealth, strength 
and freedom from sins, are prayed for in a’ 
hymn of the zg- Veda? relating thereto. The 
objects according to the Tacttirtya-Bralinana* 
are (1) all kinds of riches in the kingdom, (2), 
all sorts of welfare, (3) power, (4) abtindance 
of yields from cattle, (6) abundant Behefits,. 
(7) steadiness, (8) fame, (9) acquisition of 
spiritual power even by, the non-brahimanas 
in the country, (10) removal ‘of sins, and 
ability of every kshattriya.. in the kingdom to: 
kill. the enemy, (11) long life, and (12) 
acquisition of poperty by ‘the subjects and 
preservation thereof; according to the 
Satapatia®, fulfilment of all desires and 
attainment of all attainments, while its- 
Sutra* aswell as thatë of the Rig-Veda 
mentions the former alone. an: 


THE ASVAMEDHA, A THREE-DAYS' SOMA-SACRIFIGE, | 


-. The Asvamedha occupies in fact. the long 
period of one year and three days. but is 
regarded notwithstanding as a triduum,°® the 
last three days covering the essential rituals 
proper and the preceding year the prepara- 
tions, E g ; 
í “PREPARATIONS. © - ; 
The „preliminaries commence either in 
summer or in spring but preferably’ in the 
latter ‘season six or seven days before: th 
full moon of Phalguna, ` 
"Js" Messor rice o > 

The four chief priests meet together and: 
eat a mess of rice prepared by one of them. _ 

i ar i = * hd 


- ” 


t Rig-Veda, I, 162, 22. oe a 
2 Taittiriya-Brahmana, III, 9, 19° (with Saydna’s 
commentary). The last passage thus sums up the 
twelve benefits : - J : : 
Esha vai vibhuh prabhurujasvan payasvan vidhrite 
Vyavrittah pratishthitastejasvi_ brahmavarcha- 
syativyadhi dirghah klripte dvadasa. 
3 S. Br, (S. B. E), xiii, 4, 1, I 
4 Katyayana-Srauta-Sutra, xx, T 
© § Sankhayana-Srauta-Sutra, xvi, J, I. 
6 §. Br., xii, 4, 1, 13 Panchavimsa-Brahmana, 
xxi, 4 ; Sankhayana-Srauta-Sutra, x¢i, 1, 1. - 
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THE HORSE-SACRIFICE AND ITS POLITICAL SIGNIFICANCE 


į 


NIGHT RITUAL. - 


The kipg and four of his wives pass the 
night in the sacrificial hall with :self-restraint 
intending to reach bs ae he end of the 
preparatory year. Ta l 


ObLAÑÍONS. : 

This is followed by the warning offer- 
ing and. Purnahuti (filll-offering) by the 
Adhvaryu and oblations to Agni (mouth 
of the sacrifice) and Pushan (overlord of 
roads), The objects of which are the accom- 
plishment of the sacrificer's desires and the 
safety-of the sacrificia] horse -while roaming 
for a year to follow, ? 


SPRINKLING OF THE SACRIFICIAL HORSE, 

The;horse possessing sup:eme excellence 
and other prescribed qualities is tied up with 
a rope: of darbha, grass twelve or thirteen 
cubits long with. proper aztras and sprinkl- 
ed with water to make it acceptable to - the 
gods while the. water is dripping . from wits 
body, a rite is performed for averting seizure 
of the horse by enemies during its, year’s 
journey. 


“horse and killed,? 


SAVITRI OFFERINGS. 


Three-offerings are made the next morn- 
ing to Savitri Prasavitri, Savitri _Asavitri, 


and Savitri Satyaprasava for speeding the’ 
sacrifice, the fore-offerings attached in thereto 
being | succeeded by songs sung by.a Brahman 
to the accompaniment of a lute played by 
himself, These songs like the bardic recita-, 


/\ 
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of the guardian deities of the quarters ard 
the four classes of human .guardians of the 
four regions just enumerated. The duties -f 
these human guards are not only to protect 
-the horse but also to keep it away fron 
waters suitable for bathing, and mares, It 


» was believed that the successful accomplish- 


In this rite a dog’ is put under,the | 
» 4 at the end of its journey. These oblations 


ment of these duties by the hundred princes 
for the .prescribed . period of a year mace 
them kings, while their failure in this respect 
deprived them of this high position and mac e 
them mere nobles , and peasants instead?, 
A number . of Stohiva and forty-nive 
Prakrama oblations (addressed to the differ- 
ent qualities of the horse) are then made n 
order to make up for the wear and tear that 
it, as an object of offering to the gods, wl 
undergo before it is sacrificed *, 


- ROAMING OF THE HORSE, 


The horse set at large roams about n 
whichever direction it likes without the 
slighest restraint being put upon its wil, 
It is supposed that the oblations offered dai y 
at the. sacrificial hall operate as the cha.n 
that brings it.back to the sacrificial grounds 


are offered to the same as those already des- 
cribed, namely to Savitri, Prasavitri, Savitri 
Asavitri and Savitri Satyaprasava, Savitri 
being here regarded as the earth the bounds 
of which the horse cannot cross. These 


-rituals ere accompanied as formerly with the 


tions related the past liberalities of the king + 


now celebrating the Asvamedha, and the 
sacrifices performed by him, - 


HORSE LET LOOSE ; WHISPERING ; AND 
k OBLATIONS: g 


. The horse is then brought to the grounds. 
in front of the sacrificial hall and let loose 
among a hundred .worn-out horses to be 
guarded by four hundred armed’ men, 
namely, a hundred princes clad-in armour, a 
hundred warriors with swords, a hundred 
sons of heralds and headmen. with quivers 
and arrows, and a hundred sons of attendants 
‘The Adhvaryu with the 
sacrificer just before letting it loose whispers 
into its right ear certain mantras in which 


S 


songs of the luté-player*, 


THE REVOLVING LEGENDS, 


. The Hotii after the oblations takes his 
seat upon a cushion wrought of gold threads 
surrounded by the sacrificer, Brahman, 
Udgatri seated, on ~ similar cushions, and 
Adhvaryu” on gold stool or slab,” Addressed 
by the Adhvaryu, the Hotri tells the above 
listeners as well as some householders un- 
learned in ‘the scriptures the first Pariplag 
(revolving) ‘legend about king Manu Vaiva- 
svata whose subjects, were Men and during 
whose rule the Rzé formulas were the Peca. 
Thus seying the Hotri goes over a hymn of 
the Xz On nine successive days, the Hotri - 
relates nine legends about (1) king Yama 


< Vaivasvata whose subjects were the Fathers 


the horse is lauded. and entrusted to the Care. 


.t 8S. Bra xiii, yt 4, 
2 S. Br, xili, 1,2. 


and the IR formulas the Veda. (2) King 


T & Br,,. xiii, 4. 
2 .Ibid., ‘xiii, 1, 3. . 
3 Ibid., xiii, 4y 2; 6-17. 
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Varuna Aditya whose people were Gandhar- 
vas and the Adharvaus the Veda. (3) King 
Soma Vaishnava whose:people were’ Apsaras 
aud the Augzvas the Veda. (4) King Arbuda 
Kadraneya who. ruled. over Snakes, Sarpa- 
vidya {science of snakes) being the Veda. 
` (3) King Kubera Vaisravana ruling’ over 
the Rakshas, the Dévajana- Vidya (demono- 
logy) being the Veda. (6) King ' Asita 
Dhanva, lord of the Asuras, magit: being 
Veda. (7) King Matsya Sammada 
having Water-dwellers as his subjects, the 
itthasa being the Veda. (8% King Tarkshya 
- Vaipasyata whose people are the Birds, -the 
Purana being the Veda.: (9) : King Dharma 
Indra ruling over the .godsy- the: Saman 
(chant-texts) being the Veda: 

On each of these’ days the additional 
listeners are similar to or belong to the same 
class as the subjects of the various kings, 
ramely, (1) ‘hotiseholders unlearned in the 
scriptures as already pointed ‘out, (2) old 
men, (3) handsome youths,’ 4 handsome 
maidens, (5) snake-charmers ‘with snakés, 6) 
evil-doers such as robbers, ‘(7° usurers;’ (8) 
fishermen with fish, (9) bird- catchers ` (or 
knowers of the science of - birds): with ‘birds, 
and (10) “learned . srotriyas (theologians) 
accepting no gifts Likewise the Hoty reads 
a hymn of the,Azg-Veda on the’ first ‘day; a 
chapter (anuvaka) of the YVajurveda on: ‘the 
second, a section (jarvany ‘of the Atharvan, 
the Angiras; the Sarpa-vidya, the Devajana- 


vidva on the third, fourth, - fifth and‘ sixth’ 


respectively, performs some magic trick on 
the seventh, tells. some /thasa, and some 
Purana on the eighth and ninth ‘respectively, 
and repeats a decade of the Saman . on’ thé _ 
terith?, ` si 
' ute: -players sing of the’ a every 
day with the’ righteous kings of yore just 
atte: their rites. The ten’.days on which, 
the ten. legends are related form a. eycle” 


which is repeated. 36 times during ‘the ‘year 


the horse is abroad. Each ‘of: ‘the different 
~- gods‘or mythic’ personages is "regarded as 
king on each successive day with’ thé’ special 
class of beings as his subjects and. the 
particular texts as the hada G4 =. 


a S/Br: , xii, 45 3 I-14. : 

a eee Regarding. the form and nature, of s some se of; ‘the 
spacijied’ texts such as Sarpavidya, Devajaiiavidya, 
Asuravidya, we really know next to nothing......Even 
regarding Itihasas and Puranas- -s additional. “know- 
ledge would by no means be vnweltome’.---The 
legends rélated would seem to'have learnt, as +a rile, 


giving ihe intended turns to its course®, 
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The télling of these legends, says the 


-Satapatha, covers “all royalties, all regions, 


all Vedas, all gods, all beings ; and, verily, 
for whomsoever the Hotii, knowing this, 
tells this revolving legend, or whosoever 
knows this, attains to fellowship and com- 
munion with these” royalties, gains ` the 
sovereign rule and’ lordship over all people, 
Secures for-himself-all the Vedas, and, . by 
gratifying the gods, finally establishes himself 
on all beings,” 1 


Dhviti OBLATIONS. ttt 


‘The: Dhvrité oblations made, ‘like’ those to 
Savitri, at the sacrificial hall every evening 
for a year, are believed to give the sacrificial 
horse safe-dwellings at night.? 

Having noticed the rituals connected with 
the révolving of the- horse -and the belief of 
their control and benign iifluence upon’ thé 
ariimal‘as- ‘well as'the benefits'accruing to the 
sacrificer and others, let us turn to the ` prac- 
tical complement of these rituals; The horse 
is let loose in ‘the: ‘company of hundred other 
horses and though there is a ‘formal prohibi- 


_ tion to put restraint upon the will of ‘the 
- former as regards the course of ‘its roaming; 


the latter can be freely managed. This may 
have been a good. ‘expedient for keeping the 
sacrificial horse within desirable bounds and 
The 
guards watching it have to spend every night , 
at the dwelling of a carpenter all’ along their 
“journey. 1. This. injunction may ‘be~ easily. 
practised sò long as_they do not’ cross the 
limits of the sacrificer’ s domain but may, 
` present difficulties i Ain foreign’ territoriés*. l 


THE (CHALLENGE, : 


Not merely the entrance of the. horse 
upon the foreign territory is a challenge to 
its sovereign but also the mere release of the 
hofse by the sacrificer is a challenge to-any- 
One that ventures to capture it and. frustrate 
the object of the -sacrificer by defeating him" 

. ` ser 


of'the simplest possible description. 3 
E.). Eggeling, pt. v, pp. xxxi, xxzii; : > 

r & Br , Xii, 4, 3, 15.. tat 
“Ibid.; ‘xiii, I, 4s 30 
3 In the description of Yudhishthira’s Asva- 
medha, the horse is called kamachara, (i. e, roamer at 
will-M Bh., Asvamedha- Parva,‘ ch. 83, siki 2) but the 
previous sloka tses the causative verb~ charayamasa `” 
(caused it to proceed) which: shows that the injunction ; 
of non-restraint was not literally followed. 

4 S. Br. xiii, 4, 2,17, and Lbid., Er B. cae ‘Intro, 

P. = 


S. Br, (S: BY 
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and his people in the fights that easue, But 
as it is not practicable, as a rule, for any of 
the sacrificer’s subjects to take upon himself 
the risk and its fatal results, or for a rival 
king to,use his forces, successfully within the 
sacrificer’s territory, the horse is practically 
secure so long as-it does not .go beyond its 
limit8, Nevertheless the mere release? of the 
horse is as mucha challenge as its setting 
foot upon a foreign soil. In view of the 
restraint put in practice upon the roamings of 
of the steed. its course was perhaps made to 
suit the particular purposes with which the 
horse-sacrifice was performed on particular 
occasions. If the obtainment of children 
were the object it was not necessary to allow 
it to enter a foreign territory where needless 
carnage might be the consequence, Dasa- 
ratha’s horse-sacrifice® for the above purpose 
is described in the Ramayana with so little 
emphasis upon the wanderings of the horse 
that it might well be taken as lending colour 
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those kings that captured the horse to keep 
off the stain upon their bravery paid for it 
dearly. The king of Manipura, the capital of 
Kalinga, was put to shame by Arjuna for not 
opposing him like a true Kshadiriya?. Thus 
the horse sacrifices when performed for asser- 
tion of political power evoked bloody oppo- 
sitions ‘and proved to be a prolific source of 
unrest to the many kingdoms that had to 
face the sword in order to preserve their in- 
dependence, 


. DIKSHA, 
Just after a year from the release of the 


. horse is held the initiation (Diksha) of the 


sacrificer, The object of this ritual is the 


‘same as that of the AÆgnishtoma already 


dealt with. The ceremony lasts for seven 
days of whicli the first six are spent in the 
daily offering of four Audgradhanas (eleva- 


-tory) and three Vaésvadeva oblations for the 


to the above inference, ‘When the assertion . 


of sovereign authority was in view the 
wanderings were made to assume a_ different 
character. 
through those States upon which the 
sacrificer’s suzerainty intended to be asserted, 
for its roamings within a limited area round 
the sacrificial grounds could not have achiev- 
ed the desired ends, Should thé practical 
direction of the rangings of the steed be 
admitted, as it should be, though from the 
orthodox point of view it was either ignored 
or not believed and attributed to the influ- 
ence of the rituals, we get a clue to the 
solution of the question as to how the horse 
could be managed while ‘wandering at will,” 
and made to return to the sacrificial hall 
neither a day sooner nor a day later than the 
prescribed period. Had the steed set free by 
Yudhisthira for his Asvamedha been per- 
mitted to stray within a few miles of Indra- 
prastha, the intention of having the formal 
gubmission of the numbers of princes upon 
whom the imperial sway was sought to be 
yoked would have been rendered nugatory. 


“It was looked upon as a cowardice and a 


sign of submission on the part of a king not 
totake up the challenge implied in the 
progress of the horse through his State, and 


1 The details of the Asvamedha in the late 


` Sanskrit work the Jaimini Bharata speak of a written 


challenge put up on the head of the horse, 
2 Rama., Bala-kanda, ch, 14. 


80%—8 


The sacred animal had to pass” 


upholdirg of the Asvamedha. The Diksha- 
niyeshti of the Agnishtoma is performed on 
the seventh day with increase in the number 
of the aforesaid daily offerings which are 
followed by one or two rites of the Agnish- 
toma, After this, some mazéras are uttered 
praying for the birth of brahmanas with 
spiritual lustre; for kshattriyas, heroic, 
skilled in archery, mighty, car-fighters and 
good shots ; for well-favoured women, victori- 
ous warriors, blitheful youth ; for milch cows, 
draught oxen, swift racers, and rain whenever 
wanted ; and for a heroic son to be born to 
the sacrificer?, In the evening the lute-players 
whose work continued for a whole year and 
ceased just before thé commencement of the 
Diksha ceremony are again called tipon to 


‘sing of the sacrificer along the gods in order 


that he might share the same world with the 
gods. These songs are repeated on the three 
upasad days of the Agnishtoma of which this 
Diksha is the beginning “and also on the 
succeeding days up to the end of the sacrifice. 
On each of the three wpasad’ days, forming 
as it does a part of the Asvamedha, animal 
victims are offered, the third ‘day having a 


‘larger humber of victims than is usual in the 


Agnishioma;. 
First Sonta-Day. 


The zasad days are succeeded by the 
three days that make the Asvamedha a 


MBh., Asvamedha-Parva, chs. 79-816 
S. Br., xiii, 1, 7-9. = i 
3 Ibid., (S. B. E) xiii, 4, 4,1274 and f. n, to 3, 


# 
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triduum. The rituals of the first are identical 
with those of the last day of the Aguishioma 
except for the manner of chanting hymns, 
-number of victims quieted, and food-oblations 


(Anna-homas.) . 
` K& 


SECOND Soma-Day. 
The second Soma-day is the most import- 


antin* view of the ceremonies it involves, ° 


Like the preceding Soma-day modelled on 
the last day of the ordinary Agnishtoma. this 
Soma ‘day is a modification of the last day of 
the ordinary wk¢hya to which the following 
are the additions :— 


When the Bahishpavamana Stotra is 
chanted, the sacrificial horse is taken to the 
place of chanting. Its sniffing or turning 
on the occasion is interpreted as a token that 
the sacrifice has been successful? The otri 


then sings the merits of the horse which is. 


yoked to a chariot along with three other 
horses. The sacrificial horse is idéntified 
with the Sun,—a conception to which the 


roaming of the horse for a year was but a- 


corollary corresponding to ‘the annual course 
of the Sun, The present harnessing of the 
animal to the chariot is meant to put the 
sacrificer in the leading of the Sun, i.e., the 
horse for the gaining of the heavenly world. 
The-animal is anointed and decorated by the 
wives of the Sacrificer after which the horses 
are driven to an adjacent pond where certain 
wtanivas are uttered by the sacrificer. After 


“their réturn to the sacrificial ground, a theolo- 


. va 
ed 


o 


gical colloquy is held between the Brakman 
and the Hotri sitting face.to face with the 
central sacrificial stake in the middle to im- 
bue the sacrificer with fiery spirit and spiri- 
sual lustre®, l 


VICTIMS. `’ 


The number of animal victims, in this 
sacrifice is very large. Two classes of these 
should be distinguished, namely, . those that 
are killed and those that are symbolically 
sacrificed by fire being_taken round them, the 
former numbering 349 and the latter 260.3 
The sacrificial horse with sixteen “other 
animals is tied to the central stake while to 
the different parts of the body of the horse 
are leashed fwelve similar victims «called 
1 S. Br, xiii, 2, 3 and xiii, 5, I, 16. 
z` Ibid., xiii, 2, 6 and xiii, 5, 1, 16-17. ; 
3 Thé Vajasaneyi-Samhita, xxiv, names the 
rious gods to whom these 609 victims are dedicat- 
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„or the highest hill-tops. 





Paryangas {circum-corporal). [n each of the 
twenty interspaces between the stakes is 
placec a set of thirteen wild victims.” The 
sacrificial horse, is compared toa chieftain, 
the Puryangas to heralds and headmen, and 
the other victims to the peasantry. The 
tying of the Parvyangas to the different parts 
of the body of the horse serves to make the 
heralds and headmén subservient ‘to the 
chieftain or the sacrificer, The killing? of 
the ‘staked animals was believed to exert 
beneficent influences on the means of com- 
munication, demarcation of villages and the 
attempt to ward off bears, figers, thieves, 
murderers and robbers even in the forest but 
the slaughter of the wild -victims would have 
produced the opposite results, But as the 
sacrifice could not be complete without the 
slaughter, symbolic slaying: was resorted to 
as the wa media. The stake victims included 
the domestic animals of various descriptions, 
viz., horse, goat, sheep, antelope, cow and 
such like,while those in the interspaces might 
well be said to have ranged from the biggest 
born of earth to the tiniest .worm that crept 
the ground, from the tawny lion, scaled cro- 
codile, and treacherous serpent of sinuous 
trace to the soft-cooing dove and liveried 
peacock, from the dwellers of the deep or 
burrows to the rangers of the densest forests 
The © sacrificial 
ground assumed at this time the appearance 
ofa well stacked menagerie that could have 
regaled the eyes of a zoologist or an ornitho- 
logist. As all these cré atures, some of which 
Were'raré or different to entrap, had to be 
preserved alive,a good deal of care and money 
must have been spent for the purpose. A list 
‘of these animals exclusive of the duplicates 
‘is given below, The sacrificial horse and 


1 Slaughtering knives of three different metals— 
gold, copper, and iroi—were used to kill the horse, 
the paryangas and the other staked victims: res- 
pectively. |. , i a 

2 See Vajasaneyi-Samhita xxiv, 20-49. 

Birds :—Kapinjala’(francoline partridge or Cucul- 
us Melanoleucus) ; kalavinka (sparrow) ; tittiri (part-* 
ridge) ; varttika and lab (quails) > vataka (a kind of 
crane) ; hamsa (gander or such other aquatic birds) ; 


‘kruncha (curlew); madgu (diver-bird) ; chakravaka 
{annas cascara) ; chasha (blue jay); mayura (pea- 


cock); kapota (pi, eon or dove) ; paravata (turtle-dove 
or pigeon); datyauba (gallinule) ; suka (parrot); 
suparna (vulture) ; ati (an aquatic bird) ; kutaru and 
krikavaku -(cocks) ; kokila or anyavapa (Indian 
cuckoo}; kanka (heron) ; uluka (owl); jatu (bat) ; 
darvagaata (wood-pecker); and kakara, vikakara, 


> 
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a 
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HE HORSE-SACRIFICE AND ITS POLITICAL SIGNIFICANCE 


other animals are sprinkled with water with 
the utterance of appropriate formulas, The 
Adhrigu litany addressed to the slaughterers 
is recited by the Hofré and a cloth and a big 
upper cloth with a piece of gold on- them arè 
spread on the ground under the horse for 
slaying it thereon, Three oblations-are made 
at the time of quieting’, after which the-wives 
of the sacrificer turn*round the horse’ nine 
times and fan. it, the object being to make 
amends for the slaughter and put ‘nine vital 
airs into themselves and perpetuate them. 
Next follows a ceremony in which the four 
wives of the sacrificer, a damsel and the 
principal ‘priests take part. 
POST-QUIETING CEREMONY WITH ITS COLLOQUY. 


The sacrificial horse is looked upon 
as Prajapati, the lord of creatures, and the 
fplace where it is lying as heaven: The 


object of the ceremony is to bestow fertility - 
on the sacrificer’s principal wife who takes . 


_ the chief part on the occasion*. Prof. 
Eggeling® says that this. was evidently a 
primitive custom that had nothing to do with 
Vedic religion and was distasteful to the 
author of the Brahmana as evinced *by 
the brief way in which it has been referred 
to, and the symbolic explanations attached 
to the formulas and colloquies; but it was 


goshadi, dhunksha, “puskarasada, 
sushilika, kvayi, saka and-sichapu. 
Wild beasts and insects :—Purusha-hasti (male 
elephant) ; vardhrinisa and khadga (rhinoceros) ; 
simha (lion); sardula (tiger) ; 
riksha (bear); gavaya or srimara (gayal om box 
gaveeus) ; ushtra (camel) ; mahisha (buffalo). fohita 
_ (red or chestnut horse) ; gaddaka-mriga (wild horse); 
* rishya, ruru? nyankun, prishata, kulúnga, mayu, 
krishna-mriga (species of antelope) ; aranya-mesha, 
(wild sheep); aranya-aja- (wild goat); lopasa and 
kroshtri (jackal); jabaka (hedgehog); svan (dog); 
krishna-karna-garddabha (black-eared ass); sukara 
(pig); krikalasa (reptile); lohitahi (ret snake); 
ajagara (boa constrictor); godha (iguana); pridaku 
(adder); manduka (frog); akhu (mole); nakola 
(mongoose) ; panktra ; kasa, manthala, painga, eni 
ang asita (kinds of mouse); svitra (a kind of whité 
animal) ; sisumara (porpoise); nakra (crocodile) ; 
kulipaya, ulo, halikshni, vrisadamsa, pidva, kundri- 
nachi, and galatika (kinds of animals) ; matsya (fish) ; 
udga (akitid of crab); kasyaka (tortoise); plushni 


sayandu, ' alaja, 


| æ (a species of noxious insect); bhringa (black bee); 


masaka (fly or mosquito); krimi (a worm), (I have 


followed Monier Williams’ Sanskrit-English Dictionary . 


and Mahidhara’s commentary in the renderings of the 
above names. 

1. The slaughtering of the other animals bound 
to the sacrificial stakes takes place next. 

2. S. By, xiii, 2, 7 and 8, 1-4. j 

3. Ibid., (S. B. E.), p. 322 fin 


` 


tarakshu (hyena) ; - 
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‘too firmly established in popular practice to 
be excluded from the sacrifice. Decorum 
does not permit:me to give here its details 
which may be gathered from the references 
noted below?. 


' : KNIFE-PATHS. 

Knife-paths (asi-patha) are then prepared 
by the wives of the sacrificer by means of 
needle of gold, silver, and copper. They are 
intended to serve the sacrificer as bridges to 
the heavenly world and secure for him people 
and royal power, the needles standing for the 
people and the asvamedha sacrifice itself the 
‘royal power?, : 


æ è 


THEOLOGICAL COLLOQUY. 

The priests repair to the Sadas where they 
take their seats and enter into a theological 
colloquy of which only four questions are 
asked and answered at this place. It is 
resumed in’ front of the Havzrdhana shed 
-where the priests remove and adds the sacri- 
ficer to their company. Here the rest of the 
questions five in number are asked and 
answered, 


_ Mahinan CUPS AND OMENTUM AND GRAYY 
OFFERINGS: 

After the drawing and offering of the first 
Mahiman (greatness) cup to Prajapati by 
the adhvaryu in the Havirdhana shed for 
conferring greatness upon the sactificer the 
cooked omentum and gravy oblations are 
made to the deities in an order about which 
there are differences of opinion, They are 
favoured. by the offering of the second 
Mahiman,gup to Prajapati4, 

k sa bU 
OTHER OBLATIONS, . 

Among the additions to the rituals of the 
ukthya sacrifice’ performed on this most im- 
portant day of the Asvamedha none other 
worthy of note are left to be mentioned than 
the large numbers of oblations such as the 


` 


1. Vajasaneyi-Samhita, xxiii, 18-32; S. Br, xiii, 
2, 8, and xiii, 2,9. - ‘ 

2. S. Br., xiii, 2,10. o 

3. Ibid. xiii, 5, 2, 11-22. K 

To give anidea of the dialogue, I put below 

two questions and answer 7 Question. ‘Who is it that 
walketh singly? Answer. ‘Sarya (the sun) walketh. 
singly.” -~ ee 

Question. “Whose light is there equal to the sun ? 
Answer. ‘The Brahman is the ght equal to the sun? 

See S. Br., (S. B. E.), pt. v, p. 383. (xiii, 5, 2, 13, 
13.) 7 ' 7 
4. S. Br, xiii, 5, 2, 23 and 5, 3, t-7. 








three sets of Aranye-nuchya, two to death, 
six called Dvipada, and the Suéshtakrit:, 


LAST DAY OF THE ASdamedha! 


“The rituals of the last day of the 4svame- 
dha are the same as those of the last day of 
an Adivaira sacrifice except the larger num- 
ber (about twenty-four) of bovine victims?, 
and a few additions to the concluding rituals 


r Ibid, xii, 3, 4-5 and 6, 1-4 
2, Ibid., xiii, 3, 2, 3 and 5, 3, 11. 
I have left out of account in my descriptions as a 
rule the many sastras and stotras with their varied 
tunes and arrangements, 
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such as the oblation offered on the head of a 
deformed person during the purificatory bath 
of the sacrificer, ‘preparation of the twelve 
messes of rice for the priests, gifts to the 
ritvijas, aiid seizure of twenty-one barren 
cows}, 


with the performance of the rituals of this 
day but asa supplement, six animal victims 
are offered by the sacrificer to each of the 
six seasons during the next year?; 


1. S. Br, xiii, 3, 6, § and 7, and xiii, 5, 4, 24-27. 
2. Ubid., xiii, 5, 4, 28, : 


LIST.OF AVAILABLE MANUSCRIPTS ON POLITY 
OR ITSSUB-TOPICS 


( Continued) 


(143) RAJA-NITU Ta 

Canarese language and character, 

Taylor op. cit, vol. I, p. 531, No 1476, Sec. 2. 

MS. No, 1462 (No name mentioned). Various 
matters—chiefly in Sanskrit slokas in ‘Canarese 
character—Achogini (legion) ; Brahmi lakshana (des- 
cription of a fortified camp); Mahdaratha-adiratha 
lakshanam (the property of the first great chariot) ; 
Pancha-dhara (horses’ paces in war); Saktitraya- 
lakshanam (three modes of power or military forces, 
their qualities) ; ; 

_ Rajakaryyaniti (how a king ought to act in dealing 

with a hostile force) ; 

Panchama-lakshana (five kinds of warlike arms 
ratha, gaja, &c. So far kingly matters) .. > 

Taylor, op. cit., vol. I, p. 565, No, 1463" 

(144) MANAVALA-NARAYANA-SATAKAM. 

“Relates the appendages of a court and-metro- 
polis. p 

“The editor....00e Sometimes found himself 
at a loss accurately to distinguish the respective offices 


of Mantri. Prathani and Dalavayi or Dalakarten, 
“(1) Brahmanal mahatvam, the dignity of 
Brahmanas. : . | ` 
“ (2) Raja Muraimai, the economies of ‘kings.. 


The  Rājā must understand four things (sic.) ; 
that is to say, the law of Manu, to (?) listen to the 
advice of the Mantri (counselling minister), he must 
be himself intelligent, of good natural capacity, and 
must know the nature of his kingdom. He must be 
patient as regards the ear, the eye and the mind. 
Being thus qualified, he must sway the sceptre 5...... bu 
he must observe the proper times for managing 
affairs. He must know the proper place wherein to 
conquer his enemiess.000...,..000 We must have 
valiant "troops, wealth, provisions and like prepara. 
tions; he must make large grants and charitable 
BILLS. aeeteerscrcceetboees . 


ec, 
ig , r 


“ (3) Vaisiyar perumai,—the honour of mer- 
3). yar p . h 
chants.—-The merchants must skilfully conduct their 


own business. They must not lay on too large 
profits. “Whosoever ‘comes to them, they must 
preserve an even and correct balance. If the 


dishonest come offering to leave a pledge, they must 
give them no loan, but if the honest come, and only 
ask a loan, without pledge, they must give it. In 
writing their accounts, they must not allow a mistake, 
even if no more than the eighth part of a mustard- 
seed. They will assist a very (public) measure even 
to the extent of a crore of (money). Such is the just 
rule of a mercantile class. os l 

“(4) Vellarher perumai,—the honour of agricul- 
turists. The vellarher, by the effect of their ploughing 
(or cultivation) maintain the prayers of Brahmanas, 
the strength of kings, the profits of merchants, the 
welfare of all, Charity,. donations, enjoyments of 
domestic life, and connubial happiness, homage to the 
gods, the sastras, the Vedas, the Puranas, and all 
other books, truth, reputation, renown, the very being 
of the gods, things of good report or integrity, the 
good order of castes, and manual skill; all these 
things come to pass by the merit (or efficacy) of the 
vellarher plough. i i i 

“(5) Purudar Muraimai,—the occupation of mef. 

‘“6) Pattaham Muraimai—the requisites of a 


town. 
“(7) Mantri mutalanayarkal muraimai—the duties 
of the king’s ministers. The proper office of the 
Mantri is to acquaint, and advising the king concern- 
ing the nature of becoming proceedings, and concern- 
ing such as ought to be rejected. The Dalakarten 
is, according to time and his own strength, to con- 
quer the enemies of the state. The Prathani manages 
carefully the treasure, the internal administration of 
the kingdom, with all connected matters. The 
Rayasen (or Secretary) must be able to read fluently, 


The sacrifice practically comes to a close ` 


($, 
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must have a good memory as to whatis said, to him, 
“and must be able to write down instructions without 
error, or omission. The Karnen (or Accountant) 
must have his account true as the sun; or even if the 
sun should happen to rise in the west, at least his 
account must not vary. The Tanapati (or ambassa- 
dor) must be skilful in speech,-in the decorum of 
princely assemblies, and the excellencies or peculiari- 
ties of other kings. : 
_ 8) -Narakgla muraimai,—the result of propitious 
times, 

“(9) Vahana muraimai,—decorum of vehicles. 

_ “Go) Narguna menmai, the excellence of good 
disposition.” 

Taylor, op. cit., vol. III, p. 15, No, 2108. 

(145) VIDAKTA MUKHA MANDANAM, 

by Sarangadhara, 

“Treating interalia of Rajaniti; in Telugu 
character. It contains kingly morals and some rules 
for people how (sic ) to obey. (leaf I-72),.”” 

Taylor, op. cit., vol. II, p. 47, No. 653. 

(146) DEVA RAYA SILA SASSANKAL. 

“Contains 17 inscriptions of which the seventh 
treats of the Prathgni or treasurer of Harihara saya, 
who was named Canda danda, fully repaired the 
injuries done by the Muhammadans at Vellore who 
had demolished some fanes there, and presented those 
repairs as an offering at the shrine of Chennakesava 
raya. (The date 1152 is equivalent to A.D. 1230, and 
corresponds with the period of first Muhammadan 
irruption).” : 

Taylor, op. cit, vol. HI. p, 67. No. 2347, 


* 
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(147) SVARODAYA. 7 
by Narapati. . 
On warfare. . . 
List of Sanskrit MSS, discovered in Oudh 


during 1879. Prepared by Pandit Deviprasad p. 116. 
Printed at the N. W. P. and Oudh Government 
Press, : i 


(148) YUDDHAJAYOTSAVA. 
On military tactics. 
Tbid., p. 116. 


(149) KHADGA-LAKSHANA. 

On sastra-lakshana. 

Oppert. vol. T, p. 467. MS. No. 5948. 

U50) CHHURIKA-LAKSHANA, 

P: D. Maharaja of Travancore, 

On sastra lakshana, 

Lbid., vol. 1, p. 469, MS. No. 5976. 

(151) DHANURVEDA, 

H. P. Sastri’s Cat. Durbar. 

Libr., Nepal p. 190, No. 557. 

(152) DHANURVEDAPRAKARANAM, 

Lbid., p. 191 No. (2) 2. 

(153) SAMGRAMA-VIDHI. 

On the art of war. It gives a definition of 
Akshauhini and treats of the disposition of the army 
in war. But it deals destruction more with mantras 
than with weapons. : 

Ibid., p. 264, No. (2) 112. 

154 SALIHOTRONNAYAS. > 

On horses suitable for a king. ae 

Burnell’s Tanjore Catalogue p. 74. 

( Concluded.) 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH oF LOUIS CHADOURNE. 


INCE the Nobel Prize, and the great 
S success of ‘Gitanjali,’ the majority 
of the reading public in France do 
not seem to'bave given ‘the works. 
of Rabindranath Tagore the sustained 
attention which they deserve,—no doubt 
for want of translations. This Hindu,—in 
whom a curious fusion of the Oriental mind 
-and European culture has taken place,— 
presents however a fine example of univer- 
sality to-our disjointed age. As a philoso- 
pher, his studies on ‘Nationalism’ are of 
real interest; and the few echoes that have 
reached us in France’of his lectures in 
America and Japan, have provided us with 
ample matter for reflection. One can 
perceive from these notes the judgment 
passed by Eastern thought on the nations 
and civilization of modern Europe.” 


~ 


As a poet, Rabindranath Tagore is 
known in France only by “Gitanjali” or 
“Song Offerings,” of which M. André Gide 
has given us such.an excellent translation. 
This book, however, shows us only one 
aspect of the poetic ‘spirit of Tagore,—his 
religious or mystic side. However impor- 
tant it may be, this aspect is a partial one 
only. Several collections of poems, of 
which I know no French translations, 
enable us to complete the poet’s character- 
istic features, which thus appear wider in 
range and more human also. I havein 
my hands, for example, a book whose ’ 
English editions were all sold out during 
the war, and which Macmillan has just 
republished,—‘‘The | Gardener.” These 
poems are certainly much less known in 
France than “Gitanjali,” and were mostly 
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written much earlier. “Poems of love and 
life’ (thus Tagore defines them)—our 


Western appreciation perbaps finds them _ 


moere touching and more penetrating than 
the lyrical and mystical verses of the 
Scng Offerings,’—so far-reaching and so 
harmoniously-flowing withal. Like ‘Gitan- 
jal,’ ‘The Gardener’ is_a translation from 
the Bengali, which we owe to the author 
himself,—who warns us that it is not 
cuite literal. 

_ Nothing of our European culture,—our 
poetry, philosophy or art,—is unknown to 
Rabindranath Tagore. If the taste of 
this Indian man of letters has nothing to 
gairin refinement from contact with us, 


his sensitiveness has become broadened and . 


enr.ched through his gleanings from our 
European authors: Keats, Shelley, Heine, 
Verjaine, etc., —to mention only the poets. 
Their delicately sensitive and sorrowful 
verse has, no doubt, troubled the serenity 
cf tkis young Hindu, whose finé and grave 
features are depicted in a beautiful portrait 
forming the frontispiece of the book. It 
is not improbable either, that he may have 
pluaged, cursorily at least, in the vast 
waves of Whitman’s lyric verse. The 
question of so-called literary influences 
belongs to the province of commentators, 
tut would it not be interesting to try and 
distinguish,—tentatively and from afar,— 
all -he elements which may have combined 
to farm this poetic consciousness ? ' 

From childhood, his mind decked itself 
_wita the sparkling splendour of Oriental 
literature. Bred in the land of a thousand 
religions, he has seen the long procession of 
theogonic dreams pass by ; he must have 
listened to the priests of many gods, and 
meCitated on the banks of the sacred 
‘streams. His religious education and the 
obs2ure memories of his race have contri- 
buted to create the atmosphere in which 
even his more mundane poetry issteeped ;— 
anc this mystic atmosphere diffuses love 
anc lifearound the human drama. With 
the whole of wonderful India behind him, 


Tagore has welcomed whatever was preci- | 


oas in that which modern Europe had to 
ofer. And this makes him a fine centre of 
cross-rays, if one comes to think of it. 

Iz is precisely in these "lyrics of love and. 
lie“ that one can most easily grasp in 
their complexity, all the subtle and inti- 
mae reflections of Tagore’s poetic nature. 
It isin the great and simple themes of the 
lyric poetry of all time, rather than in 


r 
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philosophical or religious poems, that we 
can discern the outlines of this poetic 
figure,—placed between two worlds. 

There is nothing of an anthology about 
‘The Gardener.’ It is a collection of 
poems, with love for the principal theme, 
—poems which are short as a rule, but 
which follow one another and-are linked 
together like the motifs and measures of a 
symphony. The lyric note of Tagore is 
essentially musical. This does not imply | 
a formal and verbal harmony, which is 
nevertheless very real and perceptible, even 
inthe translation. It is something more 
intimate and more profound: a sequence. 
whose logic does not consist in the asso- 


‘ciation of subjects and images, but which 


is regulated by a sort of inward impetus, 
a secret rhythm. These poems are neither 
rigidly-framed pictures, nor developments 
of ideas. They are songs ; the echo of one 
reverherates:in another ; joy, melancholy, 
love and restlessness-‘mingle and separate 
ard alternate in accordance with the 
rhythm of a tumultuous heart, and the 
modulations of an exquisite refinement. It 
is-a song ofthe flute! It is lyrical 
poetry, essentially lyric, untouched by 
anything which approaches rhetoric,— 
that rhetoric so dear and so fatal to our 
French poets, even the greatest ;—without 
any declamation, any forced emphasis, 
any straining after effect ; something light 
and ethereal, adorned with the one grace, 
ease. e Š ; 
Nothing could be further removed from 
grandiloquence. Verbal artifice and pomp 


-are things unknown to the verse of 


Tagore. The more: delicately-shaded and 
refined it is inwardly, the more sober and 
simple it is in appearance, devoid of all, 
redundance. The sonorousness of his dic- 
tion is always subdued, just as the brilli- 
ance of his imagery is delicately veiled: 
like precious stones softened by muslin. 
It is in the very excess of these two ~ 
qualities,—ease and simplicity,—that lieg 
the greatest defect of Tagore’s poetical. 
works. Too much facility, fluidity and 
inconsistence in the development of the 
poems,—these are the weeds,—perhaps too 
common,—of this collection. Certain 
English critics have not spared him in this 
connection.: The snobbery of women of 
the world has done him no good either. All 
the same, the somewhat “orange-blossom”’ 
flavour of ‘Stray Birds,’ for example, should 
not make us forget the youthful freshness 
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` and charming simplicity of ‘The Gardener.’ 


Let us keep to that. 

This simplicity is in harmony with the 
scenes in which the inward drama of- the 
poet is acted,—the villages full of light and 
silence, the lanes scented with -mango- 
blossoms, the trees bursting with birds, 
and the shady streams where the young 
girls come to draw water. Tagore is not 
a realist. He does not describe to us 
either for art or pleasure, the charming 
scenes of this Indian countryside, where 
be probably spent a good part of his 
youth. But nature mingles incessantly 
with his desires, witli his love, with 
the movements of his soul. For him she 
does not seem to be the old Maya with 
deceitful forms,—the changing tissue of 
dre She is a veritable element 
of his life. a: 

Trees, water, flowers, bees, ` the night, 
the wind,—all these. form a living proces- 
sion for the poet. They are the animated 
train of thelover and the beloved : ' 

The night is dark. The stars are lost in clouds, 
The wind is sighing through the leaves. 

I will let loose my hair. My blue cloak will cling 
round me like night. “I will clasp your head to my 
bosom ; and there in the sweet loneliness murmur ou 


your heart. I will shut my eyes and listen. | will 
not look in your face. : : 


.. When your. words are ended we will sit still and 
silent. Only the trees will whisper in the dark, 

* * E 

The shadow of the comiag rain is on the sands, 

and the clouds hang low upon the blue, lines of the 


` trees like the heavy hair above your eyebrows.. 


+ * * 

Is it then true that the dewdrops fall from the eyes 
of night when I am seen, and the morning light is 
glad when it wraps my body round? * 

The greater number of Tagore’s similes 
are drawn from nature, and this not from 
any poetic artifice, but because there is 
really an interpenetration between the 
poet’s soul and the world-movement asa 
whole. Pantheism, pan-animism! What 
is the good of these big abstract words, 
aad what do they explain? The poet 
enjoys the splendour of the. world, some- 
times with intoxication—“F run as a 
musk-deer runs in the shadow of the 
forest, mad with his own perfume,”— 
always with a sort of tenderness. There 
is in him the gentleness of the reverend _ 
Brahmins. It is a vast world, in which 
everything has its place, and its inestima- 
ble value! A ray of the sun,—the smile 
-of a young girl, illumines the universe ; 
a child’s sadness darkens it: “A blade 


— 
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of grass is as precious as the sunset in its 
glory and the stars of midnight.” There 
is the joy of living and of mere inconse- 
queace also: 


Over the green and yellow rice-fields sweep the 
shadows of the autumn clouds followed by the swift- 
chasing sun. > 

The bees forget to sip their honey ; drunken with 
light they foolishly hover ani hum. 

The ducks in the islands of the river clamour in 
joy for mere nothing. 

Let none go back Home, brothers, this morning, let 


- none go to work, 


Let us take the blue sky by storm and plunder 
space as we run. 

Laughter floats in the air like foam on the flood, 

Brothers, let us squander our morning in futile 


songs. 

This feeling of universal life is often 
expressed in Tagore by a keenness of 
sensuous delight. There is no seeking 
after that “Nirvana” which haunts the 
So-called “Hindu”? poems of Leconte de 
Lisle. In the flower-beds of ‘The Gardener’, 
there are no flowers with stupefying 
perfumes. Neither is Tagore merely con- 
templative. In certain poems of his, there 
is something of the hymn-chants of 
Francis .d’Assisi: an active and joyous 
mysticism, softened sometimes by a 
melancholy without bitterness. The poet’s 
wealth is so immensé, that he can give 
beyond measure, and scatter his love 
like a prodigal. He welcomes peace and 
joy with an equal tenderness ; he knows 
inevttable destiny as well as the charm of 
renewal ; he knows that “all our creations 
of beauty are veiled with a mist of tears,” 

Infinite wealth is not yours, my patient and dusky 
mother dust ! 

You tcil to fill the mouths of yoúr children, but 


food is scarce. N 
The gift of gladness that you have for us is never 


. perfect. 


The toys that you make for your children are 
fragile. : 

You cannot satisfy all ovr hungry hopes, but 
should I desert you for that? - 

Your smile which is shadowed with pain is sweet 
to my eyes. 

Your love which knows not fulfilment is dear to 
my heart.’ | 

From your breast you have fed us with life but 
not immortality, that is why your eyes are ever 
wakeful. 3 

For ages you are working with colour and song, 
yet your heaven is not built, but only its sad sugges- 
tion. 

Over your creations of beauty there is the mist of 
tears. 

I will poyr my songs into your mute heart, and my 
love into your love. 

1 will worship you with labour, 

I have seen your tender face and I love your 
mournful dust, Mother Earth. > 


° 
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Love, beauty, knowledge, nothing is 


- complete, nothing is ever finished. But let 


not this certainty give rise to any sadness. 
Let not this clear vision of the future pre- 
vert us from living iu the present. Oa the 
contrary. Tagore has nothing in common 
with the ascetic who slowly retires more 
and more within his cell. Neither is he at 
one with the epicurean and his bitterness. 
No resignation; no harshness: only a 
serenity full of love: 

Beauty is sweet to us, because she dances to the 
same fleeting tune with our lives. 

.Enowledge is precious to us, because we shall 
never have time to complete it, 

All is done and finished in the eternal Heaven. 

But earth’s flowers of illusion are kept eternally 
fresh by death. ; 

Erother, keep that in mind and rejoice. 


% % 3 


This clear wisdom,, the fruit of matu- 
rity, the tumult of youth has never gained 
mastery over it. 
Gardener’, we find so many echoes of 
youth mingled with the calmer and graver 
tones of ripening years. Restlessness, the 
pulsing fever of the unknown: > 

“I am restless; I am athirst for far- 
away things.” i . 

“Far-away things!” A search, albeit | 
hopeless, for happiness; a pursuit of 
“the dancing image of desire”. We find in 
this Hindu. poet something again of the 
“Sehnsucht” of Heine, and that ardour 
combined with a certain clearsighteduess, 
which belonged to our dream-laden youth. 
Az the same time, no romantic frenzy pos- 
sesses him: his poetic feeling has no trace, 
of over-emphasis, and his lyrical fervour 


always ¥etains that equilibrium and so- ` 


briety which our literary ethnologists con- 
sider to be the special characteristics of the 
Latin races. ‘ 

Balance, refinement, tenderness: these 
three words express fairly well the charac- 
ter of those love-poems which are most 
numerous and attractive in ‘The Gar- 
dener’. - 

The love of which the poet sings, has 
nothing in it of what is commonly called 
“passion’’. It is just that sentiment from 
which poems may harmoniously spring,— 
if it be true that there is no poetry of 

‘passion. Stendhal has said: “It is fool- 
ish to record the extremes of passion.” 
No doubt that is why Musset/s Pelican 
leaves us cold, If it is difficult for the 
remance-writer to handle the extremes of 

- feelings, it is impossible for, the poet to do 
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in the poems: of ‘The. 





so without falling into declamation. The 


poet is seen at his best in that mixture of | 


desire, tenderness and shyness, that giv-. 
ing-and-taking-back of oneself, that shim- 
mering of delicate shades, that emotion 
tempered by smiles, which are the attri- 
butes of a kind of love, less common than 
passion”, and more favourable to poetry. 

It is this very love which Tagore sings. 


The poet speaks in turn for the lover/’or ‘ 


the beloved. Certain poems alternate, like 
answering chants. This, together with 
the pastoral images, and the perfect pic- 
tures of the country, as well as the inti- 
macy of the sentiments expressed,—make 
of the whole a mixture of antique simpli- 
city and refinement, which is very modern, 
—quite a present-day eclogue. 

A delicate notation of emotions and 
sentiments, around which the poet’s ima- 
gination groups a whole host of images, 
musically amplified by rhythm and lyrical 
impulse,—thus one can dryly define some 


of the love-poems of ‘The Gardener’. A œ 


quotation is better than a dissertation. 
Here is a short poem which Cescribes the 
shyness of a young woman in love: 


When I go alone at night to my love-tryst, birds , 


do not sing, the wind does not stir, the houses on 
both sides of the street stand silent. 

It is my own anklets that grow loud at every step 
and | am ashamed, 


When I ‘sit on my balcony and listen for his foot- 
steps, leaves do not rustle on the trees, and the water 
is still in the river like the sword on the knees of a 
sentry fallen asleep. 

Itis my own heart that beats wildly—I do not 
know how to quiet it. 


When my love comes and sits by my side, when my 


= 


k 


body trembles and my eyelids droop, the night dark- 


ens, the wind blows out the lamp, and the clouds 
draw veils over the stars. s 
' It is the jewel at my own breast that shines and 
gives light. 1 do not know how to hide it. 
And here is the lover who hides his 
desire, and does not express his longing : 
Your ‘claim is more than that of others, that is 
why you are silent. : i 
With playful carelessness you avoid my gifts. e 


I know, l-koow your art, 
You never will take what you would, 


There is nothing shadowy and vague . 
in this love—only the taste of present joy, a 


minutely enjoyed, Without any soaring 
after the inaccessible, the poet takes 


“delight in all the subtle flavours of the 


hour oflove: | ' 


Hands cling to hands and eyes linger on eyes, thus 
begins the record of our hearts. 


; is 
It is the moonlit night of March ; tke sweet smell 











of henna is in the ajc; my flute lies on the earth 
neglected and your garland of flowers is unfinished. 
This love between you and me is simple as a song. 


” Your veil of the saffron colour makes my eyes 
drunk, - 
The jasmniue wreath that you wove më thrills to 
my heart like praise. - oot niay 
a Itis a.game of giving and withholding, revealing 
-' and screen?’ug again; some smiles;.and some. little 
shyness, and some sweet useless struggles. l 
This love between you and me is simple as a song. 


° No mystery beyond the present; no striving for the 
impossible ; no shadow behind the charm; no groping 
in the depth of the dark. - 

This love between you and me is simple as a song, 


We do not stray out of all words into the ever 
silent ; we do not raise our hands to the- void for 
things beyond hope. l 

Itis enough what we give and we get. 

We -have not crushed thejoy to the utmost to 
wring from it the wine of pain. ‘ 

_. This love between you and me.is simple as a song. 


Throughout these poems there runs a 
current of feeling which is ardent, though 

_ reticent. We infer it, or rather it 
% penetrates us secretly like a perfume 


in the dark, or like distant music. The. 


passion of lovers surges through the 
cadences of the poet with the warm breath 
of thé autumn wind, the sound of water, 
the breathing of the fields at night ; 
It is evening, and the time for the flowers to close 
_ their petals. j UN i 
-Give me leave to sit by your. side, and bid m 
lips to do the work that can be done‘in silence and 
in the dim light of stars. id S 
Love thus appears to us through this 
Hindu „poet like ä sweet yet altogether 
serious game. Its fire is chastened by a 
thousand refinements. The lover knows 
_ with what care his illusion must be 
©” guarded, with what a sure and delicate 
touch it must ‘be handled. What touching 
subtleness, yet how true is this :— 
| When I say I leave you forall time, accept it as 
true, and let a mist of tears for one moment deepen 


the dark rim of your eyes. : : 
Then smile as archly as you like when I come 


again. ee Z 
e We end however by not coming back 
again, some day or other. The poet.accepts 
the change,—as he has accepted Death,— 
_ with sweetness. Parting by mutual con- 
+ sent,—friendliness in saying goodbye,—yet 
- beneath this apparent ease, what sugges- 
tions of bitterness overcome, and agony 
| of struggles. undergone. “To me there is 
| nothing left but pain.” And ‘yet, there 
is something else that remains at last ;— 
tenderness, and a desire that the last 
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THE LOVE POEMS OF RABINDRANATH TAGORE ` 


‘Tenderness, 


„chords are touched in them. 


0-45 


hour should be beautiful, the last caress 
a light one: - l 

Peace, my heart, let the time for the parting be 
sweet. |. - 
©- Let it dot be a death but conipleteness, 

Let love mélt‘into memory and'pain into songs. 

Let the flight through the sky end in the folding of 
the wings over the nest. . - Yogi h 

Let the last touch of your hands be gentle, like the 


‘flower of the night. 


- Stand still, O Beautiful End, for a moment, and 
Say your last words ‘in silence. i 
- Ibow to you and hold up my lamp to light you on 


your way. y : 
These translations do not ‘suffice to 


throw light upon all-the elements which 
give its true colour to the personality of 
Rabindranath Tagore, the poet. The 


- poems of the Gardener are only a frag- 


ment of his works, though certainly 
one of the most harmonious and charac- 
teristic. - l oo 

No facile exotic strain burdens these 
poems. Without plunging-into abstrac- 
tions, the poet offers us only what is 
essential ; and that is why he is as near us 
as Keats, Heine ‘or Verlaine. This Oriental 


“lyric poetry (one is reminded sometimes of 


the Song of Songs)—light, delicate, passion- 
ate and full of colour,—is regulated and 
tempered by a perfect restraint. Its lustre 
is mellowed by a thousand soft shades. 
Nothing could be further from verbal 
pomp and sentimental exaggeration. In 
Tagore, one is always conscious ‘ef a 
mastery, which is not applied only to 
form. 

“Poems of love and life)’, —their contents 
correspond well . witk their definition. 
sensuousress, forgetfulness, 
melancholy, desire, restlessness,—all these 
But the 
melody which predominates in all the 
themes, resounds through us with a very 
pure and solemn echo,—once the book is 
closed. H g 

Love is.not distinct from life :—it is life’s 
very condition. The essence of the 
luminous wisdom ‘which surrounds all 
Tagore’s works like a halo, is this love 
itself, this interpenetration of one being 
and all beings. [Itis also the very essence 
of his poetry : “My songs mingle with the 


heart of the world, with the music of the 


clouds and the forests.” A mysterious 
association of all living things with the 
soul-stirrings of the poet : is it this which 
gives Tagore’s poems that strange echo 
and that mysterious depth ? How many 
verses of his are like a curtain slowly 


°. 
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raised on a distant perspective of light and 
saade! With him, the simplest words 


sometimes possess infinite resonances and -~ 


tmysterious harmonics. Beneath the trans- 
pacent texture of the verses, shadows 
lengthen and reflections flit across. Itis 
jas: this that enables one to recognize 


“tie magician’s wand, the poet’s genius. 


‘Thsir magic consists in the power of 
“giving life.” They are “life-giving.” 


‘ 
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Perhaps imagination alone is not 
enough. The secret power of love is also 
necessary (in the widest sense of that much- 
used word); and I think of this-verse of 
Tagore’s with hardly any alteration: 
“Isit true, isit true that your love has 
‘travelled alone through ages and worlds 
in search of me ?” 3 
‘ - Translated by 

{nptra DEVI. 
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sia ©. REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


ase T ad ENGLISH. 


THE DENIED (A ROOK OF PoEMS)—By Basudev, 
nuLlished by Richard,G. Badger, Boston, U.S, A. 


A distinguished Indian , Professor tells me-that 
when he was in England. last, he had occasion to 
“zalx with the Manager of the Macmillan Company 
_ anc he came to learn, much to his surprise, that ever 
- ziùse Tagore’s poetry had. won extra-ordinary fame, 


‘Socks of verse began to pour in interminably fromy 


_ Bengal, eath advertising itself as a supreme ‘master- 
piese’ in Bengali literature. At first, these effusions 
-vere Sent to Readers of Macmillan like Mr. G. K. 
Dkesterton and others to be tested; but when it 
waa found out, (and that without delay,) that the 
amqueness and originality of these productions lay 
- mostly in the originality and fulsomeness of their self- 
ad~ertisement and-in nothing else, they began to be 
despatched to that “land from whose bourne: no 
creveller returns.” . : i 
America seems to be a wonderful country. Itisa 
sountry where counterfeits easily pass for coins and 
megalomaniacs of all kinds are given a cordial recep- 
sion. Spiritualism, occultism, séances, palmistry, 
fafidical powers, magic, necromancy, mantras and 


Tantras, Sadhus and Swamis and what not—soon - 


gef a foothold in America. A new people—they have 
a everish craze for the new. This craze misleads 
them often: they are inveigled into taking shadows 
for ‘the substance. They become ready fautors of 
people who would be better inmates of Bedlam. So 
wlile Macmillan consigned the cartloads of Bengali 
masterpieces’ to the wastepaper basket, Mr. Badger, 
an American.publisher, has been thanking his stars 
because ‘he has’ been the happy discoverer of a rare 
geiius, a rival of the world-renowned poet Rabindra 
Neth Tagore, and perhaps, in some respects, much 
Suderior to him. ' We should all hail Mr. Badger as 
another Columbus, in the field of literature ! 

But, unfortunately for Mr, Badger, no one in 
Bengal, here, ` knows Basudev Bhattacharyya, the 
litzerateur. The Editor of the ‘Modern Review’ is 
alzo the Editor of the ‘Pravasi’ a well-known Bengali 
monthly magazine `of. long standing. Mr. Badger 
might have enquired of him concerning the prodigy 
he had discovered and he would have been told that 
Besudev was absolutely an unknown man in Bengali 
literature and was never the “Editor of a number of 
periodicals in bis native language”’—at least not of 
azy perlodical that we knew of. -He is described by 
N=. Badger as “one of the leaders of the young 


e 


Hindus both in this country as well as in India" and 
as leading the “rival, school of Tagore.” Young 
Hindus in this country will be given some food for 
amusement by this introduction and the dare-devils 
amiong them will be tempted to try their fortune in 
America, where such men like Basudev can thrive. 
Everyone wonders who this clever. chap Basudev 
might be and what his-antecedents. had been before 
he set out on his bold adventure. as a rival poet of 
Rabindranath Tagore. k eer 

` The few lines “In Gratitude” -by way of ‘preface 
written by the author of the “Denied” and the Editor 
of the “Superman,” modestly ascribe publication of 
his poems tothe “requests” of the “sponsors of the 
Poets’ Federation movement.” So, a Joint-stock 
Company of poets has beeu started! The concluding 


sentence gives a true confession :—“I thank them | 
ratitude of.one whose name shall ever 


with all the 
be condemnéd as a pretender.” Amen! : ; 

A few specimens of ‘real metric verse,’ in which 
Basudev is declared to be an adept, may be given 
below to furnish some ezamples of his passionate 
love of ‘life’ and ‘supermanism’ :— 

“To every- beating of thy heart: 
To every glance of eyes alert, 
To two lips in dreams half-part, - 
Always I drink—always m 
Bd 


“Drink, my lord: To the drain my wine of death ; 
Drink! Say no other word ; 
Move not her eyelids, not a feign of breath : 
Drink! Drink my faithful lord~ = 
Not a star doth shine through hovering mists 
In the dreadful above ! i 
With eyes only death—I watch her wrists 
Šhe—my venomous love !” fee kt . 

Surely to be able to drink to “two lips in dreams 
half-part” shows an exuberance of life and love ahd 
the second extract of ‘venomous love’ smacks, indeed, 
of the superman. Basudev’s ‘superman’ finds life not 
in self-assertion like Nietzsche, the prophet of the 
Superman, but - in: self-surrender, in being the 
“Denied.” That is something curious, is it not ? 

So much for the puffs of the rival poet of 
Tagore. We do not know the condition of the book- 
market in America. But whea we find that in 
America, aman like Basantkumar Roy shamelessly 
advertises himself as an intimate friend of Tagore 
(which, by the way, is false) and brings out his 
blography, not knowing. anything about him and 


having the least power to understand his poetry, and 
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American publishers readily take up his things, we. 
wonder whether it pays them to publish such worth- 
less books, for they are not catering for the patent- 
medicine-public. Ifsuch rubbish pays in America, it 
is not at all creditable to the American reading pub- 
lic. Advertisement of publishers may lavish fulsome 
panegyrics on worthless books—but they cannot 
furbisk up utter inanities. And, sooner or later, they 
should realise that in the world of belles-lettres such 


bolstering-up of effete and insipid wares defeats its. 


own ends, : 
. * * 

We have been compelled to say hard things and 
to expose Basudev, lest Americans think all Indians 
to be pretenders like hin. . i 

AJITKUMAR CHAKRABARTI. 


INTERESTING SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS 
OF MOULVI MUJIBUR RAHMAN, Editor of the Musal- 
man, Published by R, Rahman. “The Musalinan” 
Book Agency. 4, Elliot Lane, Calcutta, Pp. 76. 
Price six-annas, ‘ 


N 


The selections are really interesting, The article 
ou “Indian Unity” should be carefully read. : 


AGAINST ANIMAL SACRIFICE by Krishnagiri 
Bhimsena Rao gnd Lalsing Hazarising Ajwani (The 
Bombay Humanitarian Fund, 309, Shroff Basar, Bom. 
bay, 2 y Pp. 52. Price four annas. 

The authors try to shew that “Animal sacrifices 
for religious rites are against the commandment of 
God”. Mr. Ajwani’s conclusions are based on the com- 


mentary of the Vedas by Swami Dayananda Sara- 
swati. 


HORRORS OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS dy T. Rama- 
lingam Pillai, M.A. and S. G. Subramanian. .Pub- 
lished by the. Honovary Manager, Bombay Humani- 
tarian Fund, 309, Shroff Bazar, Bombay 2. Pp. 48. 
Price four annas, «s 


~ Should be widely circulated. . os 


CLASSICAL PASSAGES FOR REPRODUCTION by S. D. 
Kothare,-M.A., and Y., G. Talpade, B.A., (124, Dady 
Shet Agiary. Lane, Bombay), Pages 95. Price twelve 
annas only. i: rear . 

This little book contains 140 passages most of 
which are taken from standard authors. . A 

In the iutroductory portlon; the autbora haye 
given (i) the paraphrase of the passuges, (ii) the 
exact setise, as well. as (iii) the main idea. This is 
followed by 30 passages fully worked out. The secoud 
part of the book contaius 40 passages with outlines, 
the: third part 30 passages with hints and the fourth 
part 40 passages for reproduction (exercises). . 

It will prove useful to Matriculation candidates. 


e THE Hoty Sympos by Famsetji Dadabhoy 
Shroff, Author of the Holy Fire. -Pp. r64. Price 
Rs, 2. To be had of Messrs, D. B. Tavaporevala, Sons 
& Co., r03 Medows Street, Fort, Bombay, The Intro- 
duction (pp. 1—xxix) has beén written by A. Gobinda- 
charya Svamin, Vidyabhusana, Vedantavatna, M,R, 
AS, MRSA, ett. , z 


» t fa : 
According to, the author, who is a worshipper of 
Ahura Mazda, the Fire of the Parsi, the Lotus of 
the Hindu, the Crescent of the Mahomedan and the 
Cross of the Christian are all Divine symbols, but the 
fire gives a clearer and nearer vision of the Divine 
Presence than the symbols of all other religious. 
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THE RISHI JIVAN PRAKASHAM, A Guide lo Ho.i-. 
ness, Health and Happiness. Ray No.1. Publish d 
by N. Hanumayya, Rammohon Mission, Besvadz, 
Krishna Dt, Madras, Pp. 24. Rates for supporte 's 
Re. 1; for sympathisers annas 8; for subscribes 
annas 4 and for students annas 2. 


This booklet contains thoughts on various sus- 
jects selected from various sources. 


SELECTIONS FROM SEVERAL BOOKS OF THE VE- 
DANTA, TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL SANSKRIT 
by Raja Rammohon Roy. Pp. 22. Price annas 2. 


This work was originally published by the Tattva- 
bodhini Sabha in 1844 and is now published by Dr. V. 
Rai. It is not to be found in any ot the editions of tue 
Raje’s collected works, It contains the Text and tle 
English translation of 42 passages selected from tue 
Katha, the Isa, the Kena and the Mundaka Upas 
nishad aud has an ‘introduction, which is now fourd 
prefixed to the English translation of the Iscpaci- 
shad, We congratulate Dr. Rai on his rescning it 
from oblivion after three quarters of a century, ard 
we are grateful to him for the service he has done. 

MARHESHCHANDRA GNOSH, 


I Sig SUBRAMANIA Iver, Il. BAL GAXGADEHLE 
TiraKk, II Lara Laypa? RAL IV. M., K. GaAxDmI, V. 
J. N. Tata. 


All these little sketches belong to the Emineat 
Indians Series of Messrs. Natesan & Co., of Madres, 
and some of them have already been reviewed in this 
magazine, They are timely and useful publicatiors, 
and will’no doubt have a large sale. 


VI., anp VIL MR. MONTAGU on INDIAN APFAIR3! 
Ganesh and Co., Madras, SPEECHES ON INDIAN QULS- 
TIONS By Mr: MONTAGU : Watesan and Co., Madras, 


These. two well-printed volumes running into 
several hundred. pages, dnd both furnished with a 
very useful index, are extremely timely publicatio is, 
and will meet a very ‘widely-felt want. Mr. 
Montagu’s Indian speeches breathe the true spirit of 
liberal statesmanship, and ring true and reveal the 
man that he is. Sir S. Iyer compares him with ` 
Burke in the foreward contributed by him to Mess-s. 
Ganesh & Co.’s publication, and truly says that if 
even he fails in his mission there can be no grea‘er 
misfortune for India and England, =+. 

VHE Tae Brparry sysTEs—a CONDITION om R713 
PONSIBLE GOVERNMENT : by the Howble Vi S. Sriti tse 
Sesri, 1X. Tox CONGECYSS-LEAGUE SCHEME ! AN |y. 
POSITION : 6p Ditto. ` : 

The first coutaius coplous eatracts from eminent 
-constitutional writers aud historians. The seconc is 
one of the series, of political pamphlets brought cut 
by the Servants of India Society; Allahabad. They 
are well worth perusal in connection with the bu-n- 
ing political problems of the hour. 


X. GOPALKRISĒNÀ GOKHALE : by R, P, Paranjg z 


This excellent illustrated booklet has already been 
reviewed in: this magaziné. Being priced at feur 
annas only, it deserves a large sale. 


XI D.K, Karyi: dy R, P. Paranjpye. 


This sketch of Professor Karve is also by Priacival 
Paranjpye. Prof. Karve’s well-known activities on 
“behalf of female education and Hindu widows have 
been fully described here and those who want to 
know what part the educationists of Poona are tak- 
ing in the movement for female cmancipation cho ald 
read it and try to profit by it. 
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XIL—~XX. Toe Voice or -rHe East ON THE 
GREAT WAR, (POEMS); INDIA FoR INDIANS (speeches by 
C. È. Das); Mr. SHAUKAT ALI AND Mr. MoHMAED 
ALI (collection of their mother's letters published by the 
ceniral Bureau to help the Muslim Internees, Delhi); 
INDIAN EMIGRATION ON CEYLON ESTATES ; THE INDIAN 
EMIGRANT ON CEYLON ESTATES ; Ditto (Emigration 
‘serie? No. r); NOTE ON CONPULSORY Primary Epuca- 


+ TION IN BANDRA AND BROACH ; EMIGRANT DIFFICULTIES 


G 


/ need no introduction. 


AT Manpapas ; REPORT OF THE LUCKNOW SOCIAL 
CONFERENCE. 


XXI. Some THOUGHTS ON 
by Pramathanath Mukhopadhyay, 


S.r John Woodroffe contributes an interesting In- 
trocuction to this thoughtful and very readable 
essay, in which he says something about the danger 
of making too clean'-a sweep of India’s peculiar 
cultare. The following extract is worthy of our con- 
sideration : “There is a pretended ‘Spirituality’ which 
spriags from causes by no means Spiritual, such as a 
lazy evasion of, and lack of courage to face, life ; and 
a mere negative attitude towards it without value. 
True spirituality is, as all else which has worth, 
something positive. To back out from life simply 
because it displeases or causes fear’; to hope by 
merely shutting the world from view to mechanically 
achiave realisation ; to suppose that mere mental 
torror fs illumination, is not true spirituality. . . It 
is a weakness of the ascetic method that it tends (or 
at least may be understood in a sense which tends) 
to produce these results. For this reason the Shakta- 
tantra and its positive method of enjoyment-libera- 
tion (Bhukti-Mukti) is so valuable. By this method 
one attains liberation whilst eating the sweet (though 
ceftea unhappily bitter) fruit of this world... . ~ This 
ia tae Shakta’s Religion of Power. Through it he 
sees and realises himself as Power (Shakti) trans- 
forming both himself and the world around him 
wittout renouncing either. It is such a virile Spiritual 
type which India needs to-day for her social and 


Ai . 


political regeneration.”. 


EDUCATION IN INDIA: 


by A. 
Auntie 


XXII., THe Concress-Leacus SCHEME: 
Fansaswami, Iyengar (with a foreword by Mrs. 
Besant), * t 


This neatly printed pamphlet, brought out by th 
‘Commonweal’ Office, Madras, containe some yaks 
able statistical tables and an able discussion of the 
Congress-League Scheme in which, incidentally, the 
weainess of the Curtis scheme is exposed. ` 

XXIII. HIıxpu-MuUsSLIM PROBLEMS: 4 ? 
AR a Natesan & Co. Madras, ee 
4 AXIĶ. AGGREssIvE HINDUISM: dy Si ivedi 
Nataqu & Co., Aladras, Pega ern 


Both these little brochures deserve thoughtful 
szudy by all interested in Indian progress. The Gener 
ic more political than social, and the latter is almost 
entirely social, but both the booklets.throw interest- 
irg cide-lights on vital domestic problems. 


XXV.—XXVII SPEECHES AND’ WRITINGS 
oF 
Bar GANGADHAR TILAK. HEROES oF THE Hour 
(Tiick, Gandhi, Subramania fyer). INDIA’S CLAIM FOR 
Eam RULE. Ganesh & Co., Aladras, 


Tae price of these three books, varying ‘from 
Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 2, is quite cheap when we conerler the 
exceHence and volume of the contents, the beautiful 
letter-press, binding and get up, and the high rates 

„prevailing in the paper-market. Mr. Tilak’s speeches 
In ‘India’s Claim for Home- 
rule (pp. 54, and an exhaustve and very useful index) 
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we have extracts from the speeches and writings of 
eminent Indians and Europeans which are most valu- 
able for handy reference. ‘The Heroes of the Hour’ 
deal with the lives of three most fearless workers in 
the field of politics. Mrs. Annie Besant in her short 
foreword says: “Here are three noble Indian types, 
worthy of our homage and admiration. May.many 
more such heroes come to us...” The words of 
Vivekaranda are quoted at the top of the Proem: 
“Your country wants heroes ; be heroes.” The words 
uttered by Mr. Tilak when he was sentenced to six 
years’ transportation are truly historic: “There are 
Higher Powers that rule the. destinies of men and 
nations and it may be the will of Providence that the 
cause I represent may be benefited more by my 
suffering than by my freedom.” The following lines 
of Olives Wendell Holmes, quoted in the title page, 
will bear repetition : 


A time like this demands* 

Great hearts, strong minds, true faith, Š 
ae ; and willing hands ; 

Men whom the lust of office cannot kill, 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy :. 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honour, men who will not lie. 


(I) Tue Lire or Seera Devi as studied from 
the Present Angle of Vision, by Mukund Vinayak, 
Retired Vahiwatdar, -Baroda Government. Pub- 
lished by M. V. Sharugapani at House No. 707, 
Sadashiv -Peth, Poqua City. Pp yo. “Price 
Annas Eight. 


Sas ; N 

The book is divided into three chapters, the first 
of which briefiy narrates the life of Sita as found in’ 
the Adkyatma-Ramayana, a part of ‘the Brahmanda 
Purana ; the second gives the observations made by 
our author on some special events in the life of Sita 
and her character ; and the third has been devoted 
to the “present angle of vision,” in which the ancient 
state of society has been contrasted with the existing 
one. After going through the preface we expected to 
have something really good but were ‘disappointed. 
The author commences his book with the life of Sita, 
but concludes it by soliciting from the British Nation 
Self-government for India.: > i ` : 

One thing we should like to say here particularly. ' 
The story.of Sita’s life has been taken in the book, 
as mentioned above, from the Adhyatma Ramayana, 
of the importance of which we are fully aware. And 
apparen in accordance with it (VI. 10: 24-80, 
Calcutta, Vangavasi Ed. 1295, B.S.) Mr. Vinayak 
writes (pp. 24-25) that monkeys attempted playing 
several pranks to make Mandodari naked even before 
her husband, Ravana, who was unmindful of these 
efforts concentrating his whole attention on the 
sacrifice he was performing. Here the author of the 
Adhyatma Ramayana goes a step further, and has 
undoubtedly committed the gravest wrong possible 
by writing that Angada actually made Mandodari 


naked (“afe nang fgat AA,” verse 27) of which a 


nothing is, and can be found, in the Ramayana of 
Valmiki. The evil consequence of outraging a 
woman’s modesty has vividly been depicted not only 
‘in the Ramayana but also in our other great Epic 
the Mahabharata, Thisis one of the highest and 
noblest ideas and lessons of the Ramayana, yet it is 
very unforttinate that the author of the Adhyatma 
Ramayana has paid no heed whatever to it. . 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


(ID Leaves From THE Diary of a Hinpu 
Devotes dy “Zero, Published by the Panini 
Office, Bahadurganj, Allahabad. Pp. ix+ 196. 


It contains a number of stray thoughts written. 


mostly from the Vedantic standpoint. They original- 
ly appeared in parts in the ‘East and West” 


VIDBUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA. 


THE INDIAN Na TIONAL ConarEss—Published-by 
Messrs G. A, Natesan & Co. Madras. Pp, 1600, 
Cloth bound. Price—Rs. 4. 


The volume under review contains an account of 
the origin and growth of the Congress; full text of 
all the presidential addresses ; reprint of all the Con- 
gress resolutions; extracts,from all the welcome 
addresses, and notable utterances’ on the Congress 
Movement. The book is likely to serve as an authen- 
tic book of reference. A comprehensive and exhaus- 
tive index adds to its value. The volume is profusely 
u raid with portraits ọf all the Congress Presi- 

ents. í P ei US 


o SANSKRIT AND ENGLISH. 


THE SACRED BOOKS OFTHE HINDUS, VOLUME 
XX, The Daily Practice of the Hindus (Nos. 97-99, 
Fuly to September 1917), By Rai Bahadur Srisa 
Chandra Vidyaratua. Published by Babu Sudhindra- 
nath Vasu at thé Panini Office, Bahadurgany, Allaha- 
bad. Pp. vili+798. Annual subscription :—Inland 
rn ond as. Foveign £1. The‘ price of this volume 
ts Rs. 5. 


_ Itis the third and revised edition of the book and 
is more than double the size of the 2nd edition. 

This book contains 14 chapters and an appendix. 
Everything connected with the daily practice of the 
Hindus has been dealt with in the book. The awaken- 
ing recitations, the Guru, Bathing, Tarpana, Gayatri, 
the Sandhya of the Rig-Vedins, the Sandhya of the 
- Samvedins, the Sandhya of the Yayurvedins, the 
Tantriki Sandhya, the Sandhya for all men, the puja 
of Narayana, Ganespuja, Suryyapuja, Devipuja, Siva- 
puja, mid-day duttes—Homa, five great sacrifices, 
food—these are the subjects treated in the book. 
Some of the Vedic Mantras have been thoroughly 
explained in the appendix, To every Hindu who has 
some knowledge of English, this book is indispensable, 
and Non-Hindus. will findin it an ideal of’ Hindu 
spirituality. i 

MAHESHCHANDRA GHOSH. 


P s % 
RATNAKARANDA-SRAVAKACHARA, (or, the Hous- « 


holder's Dharma) of Sri Samantabhadra ‘Acharya, 
Translated into English with an Introduction by 
Champat Rai Jain, Barrister-at-Law, Author of 
ihe Key of Knowledge, the” Practical Path, the 
Science of Thought, elc., ele. Publisher Kumar 
Devendra Prasad, The Central Jaina’ Publishing 
House,’ Arak (India). Pp. -xloii+71. Price 
Annas 12. cee EER N = 

The -book as ‘the very.-name shows, - gives the 
established rules of conduct (atatt) of the house- 
holders (4Tqai) belonging to the Jain Community, 
and its importance has also been shown by the aathor 
himself calling it a ‘Basket of Gem’s (taati). 

The author of the original work which is composed 
of only 150 verses in Sauskrit is the celebrated 


` 








6p 


teacher, Samantabhadra, ‘said to bave lived abcut 
the latter part of the 2nd century, A.D? 

The translation may serve the purpose of gencral 
readers, but is not scholarly, nor accurate in 
some casts, : 

VIDHUSHEEHARA BHATTACHAR A, 


ae SANSKRIT-BENGALI 
NYAYADARSANA, VIZ, (GAUTAMA SUTRA arp 
VATSYANABHASHYA edited . with Translaticn, 


Commentary, Explanation and Notes by Pandita 
Phambhusana Tarkavagisha. Part I, Pubished 


- by Ramakamala Sinka from the Vangiya Sahitva 


Parishat Office, 243-1, Upper Circular? Road, 
Calcutta. Royal Svo. Pp. 48 + 430. Price Rs, 2-6 ; 
Jor the members of the Karishat Rs. 2-8 ; for these - 

of the Branch Parishats Rs, 2. 


Professor Phanibhushana Tarkavagisha o tae 
Philosophy College in the town ‘of Pabna, Bcogiil, 
is one of the greatest Pandits in this part of tae 
country now living with and teaching, day and rig t, 
a number of pupils on our ancient or national ime of 
imparting education. The big volume lying on oar 
table contains the first Adhyaya, i.e., one-fifth of the 
Nyaya Aphorisms of Gautama and the Commentary 
thereof of Vatsyana, both in original Sanskrit in 
Bengali character, as well as zhe Bengali translaticn 
of both of them by the Professor, together with a b'g 
Commentary by him in Bengali supplemented Ly 


` elaborate notes. He has spared no pains in exrplaia- 


‘ing the texts fully utilizing the works by Uddvota- 


° kara, Vachaspati Mishra, and Udayanacharya. 


The translation and the Commentary are, indeed, 


t worthy of his erudition, and judging from an Indicn 


Pandit’s point of view we have no hestitaticn n 
saying that Pandit Tarkavagisha Mahashayes 
present work is very suitable to those who desire to 
master the great bhashya as it is explained !y 
«Uddyotakara.and other writers of the schoo. .n 
such a philosophical work as it is, it is hardy 
possible that all will agree with one another in cll 
points, so we could not concur with the autkor n 
some cases which we have pointed out reviewing the 
book to some extent in the leading Bengali month'y 
the Pravasi edited by the Editor of this Review. 
The volume could have been considerably condensed 
and the language of part of the translation skou.d 
have been made simpler. 


‘VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA, 


- HINDI. ©. 


Mount by Afr, Bhatyalal Fain and published 
‘by the Central Fain Publishing House, Arrar. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 83. Price as. 8. ‘ 
. The plot of this novel is laid almost in pre-historic 
days. . The author has introduced some unnatural 
things in the book, which make it no better than tLe 
“aiyari” novels in Hindi.: However, in its own clas3, 
the novel is not bad and is interesting. Itis instruc- 
tive as well. The get-up is good. 
IsowaR CHANDRA VIDYASAGAR dy Pandit 
Onkarnath Bajpaiya and published by himi at tie 
-Onkar Press, Allahabad Crown 8vo. pp. 123, 
Frite—as 5. © - : 
Nobody can over-estimate the value of biogre- 
phies like this. They do a great national work i: pet 
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icto the hands of young meu. There was a want of 
such books in Hindi written in a systematic manner, 
and the publication of the series will remove the want 
to a great extent. The book under review is. well- 
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SANSKRIT. 


VALLABHACHARYA’S (I) SEVAPHALAM with 
Twelve Commmentaries. Pp. 116.. Price Re. I. 


written both with respect to the information supplied <(11) NiropHALAKSHaNnam with. Six Commentaries 


and the marshalling thereof. ‘ 


“PARLIAMENT” by Babu Suparshwa Das Gupta, 
BA, and published by the Rajputana-Hindi- 
Saritya Sabha, Fhalarapatan. Crown Svo. pp. 
255, Price~as. 14, > 

This book gives a constitutional history of Par- 
Lament and it will be certainly very useful to stu- 
erts of history and readers of newspapers, as also 
to others. The increase in number of books like 
these, shows that Hindi Literature is becoming many- 
sided, which augurs well for it. The book under 
review contains accurate information, and its get-up 
is good. s 


Sacucua Visuwas dy Air. Shwamsundar and 
jucalished by the Central Fain-Publishing House, 
Arrah. Crown r6mo, pp. 42. Lrice—as. 2. 

This is.a Hiudi translation of the late Shree 
Liaishav Chandra Sen’s “True Faith.” The language 
ts good.. A halftone of Mahatma Gandhi adorus.the 
title-page and the book is dedicated to him. The 
ge'-up is very nice. - a s 


Yar REPORT OF THE SEVENTH  HINDI-SAHITYA 
SANMILAN, Parts I & II, published by the. Recep- . 
iion Commillee at Fubbalpur. Crown Quarto pp. , 
1054 212. Frice—as, 6 & ro. é 


: The Report keeps: up the traditions of the reports 
of the Sammilan in -earlier_years. Some of the thesis 
zead at the Sammilan are very useful and add to the - 
information on the subject of Hindi Literature. The 
get-ip ‘is nice and the description of the Sammilan is 
exhaustive. `The President of the Sammilan was.: 
Sanityacharya Pandit Ramavatsa Sharma and bis 


- address though severely commented on in certain 


«yuarters, is certainly a masterplece in its own way, 
chaugh it was written in a great huriy. gf i Rs 


Swarelva Jivan by Jir. Sukhsampatti Rai 
Brandari and published by him at- Bhanpur, 
Indore, also by Dulichand Singhai, -Hiragh; Bom- 
jay No. 4. Crown Svo. pp. 156." f ' 


This is a translation in chaste Hindi of the well- 
known English book “In Tune with the Infinite’, ` 
Tke book contains some of the practical philosophy 
for which India has been so famous. Its views are 
certainly sound and the translation has not marred 
the effect of the original. -.*- a na 


— Curcaco-Vaxtaita pudblishéd by. Brahkinachari 
Chandranath, Shree Ramkrishna Adwaitdshrama, 
Laksha, Fenares. City. Foolscap r6mo. pp. i50. 
Price-as. 4 N ae sae 


+ This fs the Hindi translation of the famous speech of 
Swami Vivekananda at Chicago. . The speech glorifies 
the Hindu religion. The language of the publication 
ig quite satisfactory and the get-up is good. The 
beok contains in a uutshell the principles of Hindu 
theology. ° . 
M.S. 


g 


and Gujarati Translation. Pp. 104. Price—Re 
I. Edited by Mulachandra Tulsidasa Telwala, 
B.A., LL.B., and Dhairyalala Vrajadasa San- 
kaliya, B.A, LL.B, Vakil, High Court, 
Khakar Building, C, P. Tank Road, Girgaon, 
Bombay. $ ‘ 

These two books are respectively the sixteenth 
and fifteenth ofthe famous sixteen short treatises of 
Vallabhatharya, the founder of the Suddhadvaita, 
‘Pure Non-Duality’ School of the Vedanta Philosophy, 
and the great champion of one of the four principal 
Vaishnava churches (Sampradayas), viz, the Rudra- 


. Sampradaya, otherwise called the Pushtimarga, ‘the 


Path-of Divine Grace’ (iqt azqazi,” 


"9 
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anarà: yfe:), which was originally founded by 
Vishnusvamin in the early part of the 15th Century 


A. D. ; 

-' (D) Sevaphalu, as indicated by its name, describes 
the consequence of the service of God together with 
the hindrances in the way of its ‘realisation stating 
also the'means fot overcoming them. _ 

(GI) Nirodhalakshanam aims at giviug the true 
nature-of nirodha. Nirodha according to the Pashti- 
margins means complete confinement of a devotee 
from the world to the Adorable One (WqaTq), or 
briefly, the attachment of a devotee to the Lord for- 
getting the world completely (‘aratat yay fra, fr- 
yfiat naeta fa:”) aes 

With a view to give an idea of this little work we 
are tempted to cull the first two couplets from it : 


cgay xt GWA TTA gE | 
 MPIATATY WE TG, Tz SSF TY 
/ ' Aaaf eu 
MARS Nfa g aai aaa | 
age amg aq A aa fai arafa R i 
“Will the anguish of Yasoda, and the -duguish of 
Nanda and his kindred souls, as well as the anguish 
of the Gopikas ia Gokala ever be minc? Aud will 
the Adorable Oue also grant the joy of the Gopikas, 


as well as the joy of all the residents’ of Vraja to be 
ever mine P” . i 


So the Divine Love is a wonderful mixture of acute 
pain and idtense joy as described in the Vidagdha- 
madhava (II, 37): : ys ; ° 
oo Aeaaeai ate fated - 

fara a yal garrgitaregreegiam.| 
Fat wale, aaa arfa wart ` 
_ l eT eer anai Pate fame: 1” 
. It purports ‘to say that Divine Love is-more tor- 
menting . than fresh poison and far sweeter than 


ambrosia! Its hostile, yet very sweet, powers can be 
felt only by him in whom it is awakenéd. A true 


. devotee, the author of the Sree Chaitanyacharita- 


‘meita, an authoritative devotional work in Bengali, 


~ 


fo 
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belonging to the Chaitanya School of Vaishuavism, 
says that Divine Love produces pain of poison out- 
wardly but inwardly it is nothing but nectar, cow- 
paring it with a piece of heated sugarcane which 
cannot be left though cauterlsing the mouth, and 
finally concluding that it is a mixture of poison and 
ambrosia :—~ í 


‘atez Raatalan, SS AJGA 

. FUCA E DAS, 

aAa PTA SaR BH 

I Rea, AL tT ST | 

x a a 
ee RS fates aga faa | 

Those who are interested in Vaishnavism, particu- 

larly as represented by the Church of;Vallabha, should 
read this sort of original works not entirely relying 
upon such writings as Prof. R. G. Bhandarkar's Vaish- 
navism, Saivaism, and Minor Religious Systems, or 
the article on Bhaktimarga in the Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics, in which the skin of the fruit has 
been given much more than the kernel contained in ft. 


VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA 


MARATHI. 


HacH.MULACHA Bap :-A PLAYIN TEREE ACTS. 
By Bhargavram Vitthal Varerkar. Published by 
Mahadev Vishnu Agashe, Bookseller, Budhwar Chowk, 
Poona City. Pp. 118 with tenillustrations. Price 
12 as. Se: 


Deccani society is in a flux and the forces that are 
operating upon it have strangely moved Deccani 
dramatists and playwrights to come forward and 
give utterance to the thoughts that séethe in the 
brains of the Deccani people. : 

In ‘Hach Mulacha Bap’: Mr. Varerkar seems 
powerfully affected by the critel custoth of exacting 
dowries from the father of the bride. Snehalata’s 
suicide in particular séems to have left a deep impress 
on his imagination and we get in this social comedy 
apowerful indictment against the 
In scene after scene we have unfolded before usa 
‘grim picture of the awful ‘tragedies that are daily 
being enacted all over Maharashtra in ‘the name of 
dowry. The play {s-a comedy which for quick action, 
bubbling humour and splendid denouement will be 
hard to matchin Marathi literature. If a system 
can be laughed out of existence by a powerful literary 
work, we think the dowry system ih Maharashtra 
will surely be laughed owt-by Varerkar’s' ‘Hach 
Mulacha Bap.’ í 

Next to its exquisite humour is.to be noted the 
simplicity ofits plot. Like the Greek classic plays 
and their imitations the French plays of Racine, Mr., 
< ` 


dowry system. | 


aol 


.Yarerkar’s play has one central motif and the vhe e 


play moves round the bringing about the mar iae 


‘of Yamuna and Vasant which for want of dowry 


seems impossible. : a 

Tite characterisation too is good. Rao Bahadır 
Kale, the greedy dowry exacter, Is painted trie to 
life-and he is a good specimen of what Rao Bahcdu's 
generally are~social reformers on the platiorm, 
recanters at home, Gulab, the friend of the hero s 
a wholly lovable young man, witty, sarcastic ard 
full of high spirits. He is equal to any emergemy 
and he really dominates the play. Manjari tle 
daughter of Rao Bahadur, is a very forward girl but 
one feels one would like to meet her in real life ard 


_ crack a few jokes with her. Sheis very well d awn 


asa study ofa girl in the.B. A. class at a colege. 
The hero and heroine are not very remar) e 
persons, though they do bave an individuality of 
their own. ž 

The play holds a true mirror up to Deecani s&cie`y 
wherein it can see its failings and correct them (Cn 
the whole it is a remarkable play that is sure o 
become a classic in Marathi literature and wertly 
to be placed by the side of Deval’s ‘Sharada.’ 


Pustaxanca: Yani No. 11 for March 1978 or a 
catalogue of Marathi books, Bulletin no. 12 for March 1918. 
Issued by Parchure, Puranik cud Co, Bookseller. aca 
Publishers, Madhav Baug, Bombay No 4. Pp. 72. 

We have great pleasure in noticing this catalog :e 
of Marathi books and we congratulate Mvssrs. 
Parchure, Puranik and Co., for issuing it. Itis vey 
difficult to ind a firm of Marathi booksellers is:uirg 
catalogues of the books it has for sale and Maratai 
boo lovers do not know where to look up œ par i- 
cular book they are in searcu of. Messrs. Parchure 
Puranik & Co., should add descriptive notes uncer 
each hook to guide the book buyer in the selection. 


- S. B. ARTE. 
e oo GUJARATI. - 


Apata No Kino (maara) atm), dy Ardshr 
Rharsheaji Desai, Editor of ‘he Navarang, print d 
at the Navarang Printing Press, Bombay. Clo A 
bound, pp. 138. Price Re. 1-4-0. (1918). 


This book is not even an ‘adaptation, but a trars- 
lation, of an English Novel. Ít is_full of Erglish 
words, English phrases, and Poglish expressiors, 
One does not know what service the writer hai ron- 
dered to the cause of literature by this transictlx, 
excepting the satisfaction of his amour propre that 
every year he would publish one novel. To pass .n 
idle hour, no doubt, such publications are desired, 
and they come out in their huadreds too. 


KMJ. 
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The Cradle more Fatal than the Trench. 


Which? would you rather be,l.a new-born babe or 
a soldier in the trenches? In which condition would 
your chances of living a year be greater? This 





sounds like a foolish question. One would sattra_iy 


_ suppose that a baby, sheltered in the home ad 


tended constantly by loving hands, woula heve a 
better chance of living than a soldier fn active servi-e. 
And yet the contrary is true. The perils of shor a:d 
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shell, of bayonet thrusts and bursting hand-grenades, 
of disease from expogure or infection—all these exact 
a toll of life considerably less than that ‘paid by the 
nurseries, 
: “Let us compare the losses. In a statement 
recently made public, Newton D. Baker, Secretary 
of War, says: ‘Upto June 1 the losses of the British 
expeditionary forces from deaths in action’ and 
deaths from wounds were about ‘7 per cent of the 
total of all the men sent to France since the beginning 
ofthe.war.’ .The war began three years ago, hence 
.this total loss of 7 per.cent ‘since the beginning of 
the war’ means a yearly loss of but little more‘than 
2 per cent. aera 


“The accuracy of this statement is- strikingly 


confirmed by the\published statement of an English 
insurance company—the’ London Prudentlal—which 
shows that out of a total of two million British 
soldiers insured, the losses during the present war 
have amounted to 30 per 1,000 per annum; but 
` since the deaths in times of peace among men of the 
same age amount to 10 per 1,000 per annum, we 
must deduct the normal mortality (10 per 1,000) 
from the war-losses (30 per 1,000), leaving war 
responsible for only twenty deaths a year-in each 
group of, 1,000 men in service. Twenty deaths per 
1,000 is two deaths per 100, or 2 per cent, as 
stated by Secretary Baker. This is the toll of war, 
“Let us see now what happens in the nurseries. 
Out of every seven babies born, one dies before it is 
ayear old. One in seven is more than 14 in the 
hundred. So the soldier braving disease and death 
in the camp and-on the battlefield has a seven 
times better chance of life than the new-born baby. 
“Out of 2,500,000 babies born every year in the 
United States, more than 350,000 die before they are 
‘a year old.- Of the same number of soldiers -only 
50,000 will die ina year asa result of their exposure 
to the risks of war. i 
“Terrible as is the toll of life exacted by waf, the 


losses suffered by our infant population through - 


improper foods and’ clothing, the ignorance of 
midwives, and—alas !—of mothers also, Ís yet more 
terrible. To our shame be it said that our soldiers 
on the field of battle are safer than our infants in 
thelr cradles. 3i 

“It is not possible, of course, to save the life of 
every Httle one that is born; but infant-welfare 
experts estimate that at least 50 per cent. of the 
deaths are preventable. This is proved by the fact 
that in other countries the death-rate in the first year 
of life has been reduced to less than half the death- 
rate in the United States. Also, by the fact that in 
certain cities in the United States infant mortality has 
been reduced to a point that is less than half the 
average for the whole country.” 

It might be added, of course, that every soldier has 
to pass both the perils of the cradle and the trench, 


` ments of an entire army, It is an art that-is still- 


.and continue to use 
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skill of the hand, and not {ts quickness, which 
deceives the eye. The aeroplane has “put the third 
dimension into reconnaissance, and the enemy’s eye, 
instead of being restricted to. width and breadth of 
observation, now travels in ‘vertical lanes, flashing 
the sky with incredible swiftness of sight.”* “Itis 
the aeroplane, that has given to modern warfarea 
new weapon of defense and protection—camouflage.” 

It is not one entirely new thing among the - 
hundreds of novelties the war has produced, but k 
its chief novelty is temperament, which plays a part 
of the game of successful deception. - 

“Camouflage is the art of concealment; it is an 
old art reborn into prominence through extreme 
necessity. The screening of , trench-furrows with 
leaves and sod, which was practised in former ‘wars, 
is as truean expression of the art as is practised 
to-day, where miles of roadways are sheltered by 
avenues of made-to-order trees and -hedges and 
painted scenery, It differs only in the degree of the 
increased powers of the enemy’s‘observation, which 
the aeroplane, driven'by keen-eyed observers and 
equipped with all-seeing,cameras, has raised in equal 
proportion to the vastness and scientific ingenuity 
of the modern war-game. Camouflage is not an 
incidental function to moderfi warfare; it is a vital 
equipment. Itis the garment of invisibility that is 
capable of not only protecting the individual soldier 
and the furniture of war, but of screening the move- 


in its crude stages of development and one that is 
capable of almost unlimited possibilities. The 
French, with characteristic alertness, were quick to 
appreciate {ts great usefulness and employ - 
it with rare skill; the 
Germans lost no time in their endeavor to outdo the 
French, and the English accepted it as a modern 
necessity, but practised it at first with a heavy hand 
and with a lack-of grace and imagination, As H.G. 
Wells humorously puts it in his book, ‘Italy, France, 
and Britain at War’: ‘... many of the British tents 
look as tho they had been daubed over by protesting 
man muttering “Foolery ! as he did it. With a 


-telescope the chief polnts of interest in the present - 


since every soldier has first to be a baby, while every 


baby does not necessarily become a soldier, and hence 
may face but one of the two dangers. 


T —The Literary Digest. 
Fooling the Enemy’s Eye; 


“The quickness of the hand deceives the eye,” was 
the old shibboleth of the~ magician; but modern 
science, enlisting art, has created a subtler agency of 
deception than even the old necromancers knew. 
Its namé is camouflage. We hear it everywhere; 
butsmost of us who are removed from the war-zone 
have seén none of its manifestations. It'is now the 


e 
2 
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. animalandto counterdct as 


British front in France would be visible from 
Mars. .. . But the effect of going from behind the 
French front'to behind the English is Hke going from 
a brooding wood of green and blue into an open 
blaze of white canvas and khaki,’ 


Mr, Wells is quoted for the sake of pointing out @ 


“forcibly that camouflage is not merely a matter of 


daubing paint, but thatit calls for ‘the right sort of 
daubing and the right sort ofcolor, and, above all, 


demands skilful consideration and direction.” Low , 


visibility is not a new ideal of warfare, The American 
Indian with his primitive resources was more than 
amatch for redcoats. The first experiments aimed 
to make the guns look like the follage in „whlch they 
were enmeshed, so paint was applied to this purpose. 
But when a gun was moved up and happened to be , 
placed in an open country, its previous camouflage 
only aided its visibility. The French, with their 
natural alertness to the uses of science, saw inthe ` 
protective coloration of birds and animals a solution 
of this perplexing question : 

_ “They began at once to experiment along this line, 
bearing in mind that the coloration of animals seems . 
to have been done by a kind Providence for the 
purpose of breaking or disguising the outlines of the 

ie as possible their under- 
shadows, With this in mind, the camoufleurs dark- 


wh, 


ened the high lights along the top of a gun-barrel and 
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The dappled marking on 


pillar feet are draped with a mottle cloth. 





LEOPARD-SPOTS AND OVERHEAD SCREENING, 


the gun aims to distort its form, the huge wheels with their cater- 
The overhead screening is made with leaf-netting 
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and tattered canvas ; holes have been cut and the light showing through repeats the mottling 
on the gun and adds to the effect of the confusion, leading the observer to doubt its 
military value. 


lightened its under surfaces, using for their paint 
colors that were agreeable to the existing surround- 
ings. And then with this as a foundation they 
began ‘breaking’ the outlines with irregular streak- 
@ ings and blotches, all very weird to behold at close 
range ; but at a distance, if they did not accomplish 
- invisibility, they gained what they were unable to do 
before, and that is the confusion to the eye. A gun 
painted in this way became a ‘What-is-it P It raised 
a doubt in the mind of the observer; it disarmed 
his suspicions, and accordingly blinded him to its 
importance. In other words, this new method of 
painting accomplished invisibility by giving to 
objects a sort of harmless insignificance. Painted 
inethis way, acro-sheds, tents, and the various 
gigantic instruments of war are modest, shrinking 
deceptions. They seem to say, ‘Tut, tut, don’t look 
at me ; I am nothing !’ 
“But to accomplish this degree of distraction is 
5 not an easy matter ; the camoufleur finds the problem 
of ‘breaking outlines’ the most difficult of his art, for 
the reason that he must contend with the painting 
of surfaces which in most cases are composed of 
a St planes, projections, and overhanging edges 
with their underlying shadows. In the case of 
animals, and especially with birds, this is almost 
entirely eliminated, since the furred and feathered 
surfaces here are softly modeled and the light falls 
upon them with the most gradual gradations of 
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tone from the upper to the lower and under-surfaces. 
In addition to this, an animalsor bird can always 
‘lie low,’ and by crouching close to the ground can 
‘squash away’ the telltale shadows of the deeper 
under-surfaces. Furthermore, the protective mark- 
ings in animals: are usually more perfect in the 
smaller animals, and especially the helpless young, 
nd in these cases the markings are small in scale— 
Frat is, they correspond in size to the crinkled forms 
of dried leaves, lichen, and fragments of tree-bark 
and the like. 

“In contrast to this the camoufleur’s task is 
almost in proportion to the comparative increase in 
the size of the objects that he must conceal. His 
protective markings must be in scale with tree-trunks 
and boulders or the scarred upheaval of the shell-torn 
earth. He must constantly struggle against oblitera- 
ting mechanical surfaces, sharp angles, cogs and 
wheels, and, worst of all, he must fight against the 
suppression of the infinite shadows cast by projec- 
tions, to break the sharp mechanical edges and wipe 
out, if possible, the shadow cast by the entire object. 
Paint alone cannot always accomplish this oblitera- 
tion of form, especially in the larger guns ; but it is 
nevertheless constantly employed as a basis for 
protection, and further augmented by- the use of reed 
or leaf nettings supported on posts above the guns 
and often in front and on both sides.” 

The next step we are shown was the introduction 








HOW A ROAD IS CONCEALED. 


Strips of canvas stretched overhead hide a roadway from aeroplane observatiou. Wing 
screens along the side serve als» to eftace the lines of the road. 





VEILING THE REGULAR OUTLINES OF A CAMP, 


The tents on the mottled ‘side of this picture merge x 
The irregular markings make the outlines of the tents 


camouflaged stand out in sharp lines. 


with the ground, while those un- 


hard to digisnguish. 


of a counterattraction. “Following the ‘Tut, tut, 
don’t look at me,’ came the logical, ‘Oh, say, look 
at this,’ the ‘this’ being, of course, something very 
carefully and apparently carelessly exposed with the 
object of attracting attention away from the ‘don’t 
look at me.” It is in this particular, and the ingeni- 
ons development of this idea, says this architect- 
soldier, that camouflage can claim originality: 

‘And it is also through this side of the work that 
camouflage gained its popular recognition ; the game 
af ‘fooling the Boche’ appealed to the people and 
amused them tremendously, and altho, or perhaps 
because, the work was fraught with danger it must 
bave brought considerable satisfaction and amuse- 
ment to the camoufleurs themselves. A joke is a joke 
the world over, even if it is light-hearted or grim as 
death: and while it has raised camouflage to the 
prominence and popularity of a slang word, it has 
also robbed the art of its dignity and seriousness. 
We are too ready to associate the work of the 


camoufleurs with their mirth-provoking accc mplish- 
ments, the fakes and tricks an amusing deceptions, 
and to overlook their thoroughly important work 
of concealment. ... +++ z 

“As a protection against aerial observation, strips 
of green are stretched over the roadways diagonall 
from pole to pole, forming a sort of crissercss net- 
work. When viewed from a great height this green 
lattice is sufficient to counteract the bright glare of 
the road and to a great extent conceal whatever 
movement of troops may be going on beneath it. 

“It must be remembered that the enemy does not 
rely entirely upon visual observations ; 10 fact, most 
of the location maps, trench-lines, and the like are 
made from photographs taken through a telescopic 


lens. For this reason the camoufleur must count 
to a certain extent on the effect of color on a hoto- 
graphic plate. Blues, for example, photograph very 


light ; in fact, all the cool colors appear a good deal 
lighter in a photograph than do the warm colors, 
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Accordingly, the matter of the proper use of color, 
or, rather, the use of proper colors, becames a very 
important factor in the painting of protective 
markiugs and outline distortions.” 

—The Literary Digest. 


An official statement, recently published in England, 
declares that it has been stated at various times in 
the Press that the Admiralty have not realised the 
value of camouflage as a means of assisting to defeat 
the attacks ofenemy submarines on mercantile ship- 
ping, and that such camouflage as has been tried is 
not of British origin. 

The official document continues: It can be stated 
that the Admiralty are fully alive to ils value, and 
several months ago a system of camonflage was 
originated. The principles governing it cannot be 
divulged at present, but it may -be said that it has 
not invisibility for its basis. 

The theory of rendering ships invisible at sea by 
painting them various colours is no longer tenable. 
Endless endeavours have been made in this direction, 
and numerous schemes have been given fair trial by 
the Admiralty under actual conditions at sea. The 
results of these trials have invariably been dis- 
appointing and it has been finally established that 
unless a vessel and her smoke can be rendered abso- 
lutely invisible no useful purpose is served. 

The application of Thayer's Law is most commonly 
put forward as a means of obtaining invisibility. 
This, broadly speaking, is an adoption of Nature’s 
means for eliminating shadows and so reducing the 
visibility of birds and animals at close quarters 
either for purposes of attack or defence, and it is 
stated that this can be applied to ships by painting 
the ceilings of promenade decks or other projecting 
structures white in order to eliminate all shadows. 
Actual experiences at sea have proved that this is a 
fallacy, and that the paint itself, being dependeut on 
the light of the sky, will not overcome shadows. 

The scheme now in use bas been extensively taken 
up not only by the British, but also by the Allied 
Governments, and no stone is being left uuturned to 
utilise this important asset, which is only one of the 
many devices which are used to combat the enemy's 
submarine activity. —Zhe Bengalce. 


The Meeting of the East and the West 


By Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


For over a century and a half India kas borne a 
foreign rule which is western. Whether she has been 
benefited by it, whether her arts and industries have 
made progress, her wealth increased and her oppor- 
tunities of self-government multiplied, are a matter 
of controversy which is of very little material interest 
to the present generation of our countrymen, as it 
cannot change facts. Even from the point of view of 
historical curiosity it has a very imperfect value, for 
ae are not allowed to remember all facts except in 
strict privacy. Solam not going toenter into any 
discussion which is sure to lead to an unsatisfactory 
conclusion or consequences, 

But one thing about which there has been no 
attempt at concealment or difference of opinion is 
that the East and the West have remained far apart 
even after these years of relationship. When two 
different peoples have to deal with each other and 
yet without forming any true bond of union, it is 
sure to become a burden, whatever benefit may 
accrue from it. And when we say that we suffer from 
the dead weight of mutual alienation we do not mean 
avy adverse criticism of the motive or the system of 
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government, for the problem is vast and it affects all 
mankind, It iospires in our minds awe verging upon 
despair when we come to think that all the wor d has 
been bared open to a civilisation which has nct the 
spiritual powerin it to unite, but which can only 
exploit and destroy and domineer and can mak even 
its benefits an imposition from outside while cla ming 
its price in loyalty of heart. 

Therefore it must be admitted that this civilisa- 
tion, while it abounds in the riches of mind, la'hs in 
a great measure the one truth which is of the hiph- 
est importance te all humanity ; the truth viech 
man even in the dimmest dawn of his history felt, 
however vaguely it might be, This is why, «lea 
things go agsinst them, the peoples brought «ap om 
the spirit of modern culture furiously seek for sowie 
change in organisation and system, asif the himin 
wo-ld were a mere intellectual game of chess where 
wirning and losing depended upon the placi-y of 
pawns. They forget that fora man winning a zame 
may be the greatest of bis losses. 

Men began their career of history with a faii: ina 
Personal Being in relation to whom they had thcir 
unity among themselves. This was no were be ief in 
ghost but in the deeper reality of their oneness which 
is the basis of their moral ideals. This was the one 
great comprehension of truth which gave lift and 
light to all the best creative energies of man, m „king 
us feel the touch of the infinite in our personalit-. 

Natarally the consciousness of unity had ‘ts begin- 
ning in the limited area of race—the race which was 
the seed-plot of all human ideals. And thereforz, at 
first, men had their conception of God as a triba God 
which restricted their moral obligation withic the 
Sounds of their own people. 

The first Aryan immigrants cawe to India with 
their tribal gods and special ceremonials and their 
coniict with the original inhabitants of India sczmed 
to have no prospect of termination. In the micst of 
this struggle the couception of a universal soul the 
spiritual bond of unity in all creatures, took its sith 
m tde better minds of the time. This heralOcd a 
change of beart and along with it a true batis of 
reecnetliation. 

During the Mabhomedan conyucst of Tadia, 
behind the political turmoil our inner stiuggle wag 
spiritual. Like Asoka of tue Buddhist age Ahbar 
also had his vision of spiritual unity. A sucecssion 
of great men of tbose centuries, both Hindu saints 
and Mahomiedan sufis, was engaged in building a 
kingdom of souls over which ruled the one God who 
was the God of Mahomedans, as well as Hindus. 

In India this striving after spiritual realisation 
still shows activity. And I feel sure that the most 
important event of modern India has been the 9dirth 
and life-work of Rammohan Roy, for it is a mat.er of 
the greatest urgency that tae East and the West 
should meet and unite in hearts. Through Ram- 
mokan Roy was given the first true response of ndia 
when the West knocked at ber door. He founc the 
basis of our union in our own spiritual inheritance, 
in faith in the reality of the oneness of men in 
Brahma, 

Other men of intellectual eminence we bave scen in 
our days who have borrowed their lessons fron: the 
West. Thig schooling makes us intensely conscious 
of the separateness of our people giving rise to a pat- 
riotism fiercely exclusive and contemptuous, This 
has been the effect of the teaching of the west every- 
where in the world. It has roused up a univers. 
spirit of suspicious antipathy It incites each prozle 
to strain all resources for taking advartag’s of 
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others by force or by cunning. This enlt of organised 
price and self-seeking, this deliberate falsification of 
mc-al perspective in our view of humanity, has also 
invaced with a new force men’s minds in India. [fit 
does contain any truth along with its falsehood we 
must borrow it from others to mend our defect in 
mental balance. But, at the same time, L feel sre 
India is bid to give expression to the truth belonging 
to ser own inner life, 

Today the western people have come in contact 
wth all races of the world when their moral adjust- 
wert has not yet been made true for this tremendous 
experience. The reality of which they are most fer- 
vitly conscious is the reality of the Nation. It has 
sexved them up to a certain point, just as some 
arcount of boisterous selfishness, pugnacious and 
inccasiderate, may serve us in our boyhood, but 
males mischief when carried into our adult life of 
larger social responsibilities. But the time has come 
at last when the western people are beginning to feel 
nearer home what the cult of the nation has been to 
hurianity, they who have reaped all its benefits, with 
a geat deal of its cost thrown upon the shoulders of 
others, 

It is natural that they should realise humanity 
whea it is nearest themselves. It increases their 
ser» bility to a very high pitch, within a narrow 
reage, keeping their conscience inactive where it is 
apr zo be uncomfortable. 

But when we forget truth for our own conveni- 
erce truth does not forget us. Up toa certain limit, 
sbe tolerates neglect, but she is sure to put in her 
appearance, to exact her dues with full arrears, on 
an occasion which we grumble at as inappropriate 
anc at a provocation which seems trivial. This 
naixes us feel the keen sense of the injustice of provi- 
Geace, as does the rich man of questionable history, 
whose time-honoured wealth has attained the decency 
o: vespectability, if he is suddenly threatened with 
an exposure. 

We have observed that when the West is visited 
b7 a sudden calamity, she cannot understand why 
it ssould happen at gll in God’s world. The question 
has never occurred to her, with any degree of inten- 
sity why people in other parts of the world should 
sufer. But she has to know that humanity is a 
trath which nobody can mutilate and yet escape its 
hari himself. Modern civilisation has to be judged 
udt by its balance-sheet of imports and exports, 
lusrries of rich men, lengths’ of dreadnaughts, 
breadth of dependencies and tightness of grasping 
d:olomacy. In this judgment of history, we from the 
East are the principal witnesses, who must speak 
toe truth without flinching, however difficult it may 
be zor us and unpleasant for others. Our voice is 
not the voice of authority, with the power of arms 
bek:nd. it, but the voice of suffering which can only 
certat upon the power of truth to make itself heard. 

There was a time wheu Europe had started on 
ker search ‘for the soul. In spite of all digressious 
see was certain that man must find his true wealth 
tr becoming true. She knew that the value of his 
wealth was not merely subjective, but its eternal 
terth was in a love ever active in man’s world. 
Tuen came a time when science revealed the great- 
ness of the material universe and violently diverted 
Europe’s attention to gaining things in place of 
inner perfection. Science hasits own great meaning 
for man. It proves to him that he can bring his 
reason to co-operate with nature’s laws, making 
tzm serve the higher ends of humanity ; that he 
car transcend the biological world of natural selec- 
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tion and create his owa world of moral purposes 
by the help- of nature's own laws. It is Europe's 
mission to discover that Nature does not stand in 
the way of our self-realisation, but we must deal 
with her with truth in order to invest our idealism 
with reality and make it permanent. F 

This higher end of science is attained where its 
help has been requisitioned for the general allevia- 
tiou of our wants and sufferiugs, where its gifts 
are for all men. But it fearfully fails where it 
supplies means for personal gaius and attainment 
of selfish power. For its temptations are so stupen- 
dously great that our moral! strength is not only 
overcome but fights against its own forces under 
the cover of such high-sounding names as patriotism 
and nationality. This has made the relationship 
of human races inhuman, burdening it with repres- 
sion and restriction where it faces the weak and 
brandishing it with vengefulness and competition 
of ferocity where it meets the strong. It has made 
war and preparation for war the normal condition 
of all nations, and has polluted diplomacy, the 
carrier of the political pestilence, with cruelty and 
dishonourable deception. 

Yet those who have trust in buman nature can- 
not but feel certain that the West will come out 
triumphant and the fruit of the centuries of her 
endeavour will not be trampled under foot in the 
mad scrimmage for things which are not of the 
spirit of man. Feeling the perplexity of the present- 
day entanglements she is groping for a better system 
and a wiser diplomatic arrangement. But she will 
have to recognise, perhaps at the end of her series 
of death-lessons, that it is an intellectual Pharisaism 
to have faith only in building pyramids of systems, 
that she must realise truth in ordet to be saved, that 
continually gathering fuel to feed her desire will 
only lead to world-wide incendiarism. One day 
she will wake up to set a limit to her greed and 
turbulent pride and find in compensation that she 
has an ever-lasting life. i 

Europe is great. She has heen dowered by her 
destiny with a location and climate and race 
combination producing a history rich with strength, 
beauty and tradition of freedom. Naturein her soil 
challenged man to put forth all his forces never 
overwhelming his mind into a passivity of fatalism. 
It imparted in the character of her children the 
energy and daring which never acknowledge limits 
to their claims and also at the same time an intellec- 
tual sanity, a restraiut in imagination, a sense of 
proportion in their creative works, and sense of 
reality in all their aspirations. They explored the 
secrets of existence, measured and mastered them ; 
they discovered the principle of unity in nature not 
through the help of meditation or abstract logic, but 
by boldly crossing barriers of diversity and peeping 
behind the screen. They surprised themselves into 
nature’s great storehouse of powers and there they 
had their fill of temptation, 

Europe is fully conscious of her greatness and that 
itself is the yeason why she does 
where her greatness may fail her, There have been 
periods of history when great races of men forgot 
their own souls in the pride and enjoyment of their 
power and possessions. They were not even aware 
of this lapse because things and institutions assumed 
such magnificence that all their attention was drawn 
outside their true selves. Just as nature in her aspect 
of bewildering vastness may have the effect of humi- 
liating man, so also his-own accummulation may 
produce the selfabasement which is spiritual apathy 
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by stimulating all bis energy towards his wealth 
and not his welfare. Through this present war has 
Europe that her things have 
been getting better of her.truth and in order to be 
saved she must find her soul aud her God and fulfil 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW IN 


By S. V. VISWANATHA, M.A., LT. 


Ill. 


HE rights and obligations by which 
the Indian states in ancient India 
were guided in times of peace form 

probably the most difficult chapter in the 
history of Indian International Law. This 
subject has received very little considera- 
tion in the mass of ancient literature, 
whereds there are elaborate regulations 
which were to guide the Indian states in 
their dealings with one another in the 
conduct of war. Indeed, it may be held, 
that very little of regulation is necessary 
for the conduct of states with one another 
in normal times; still there are certain 
features of international conduct which 
are too important to be left out of con- 
sideration, viz., as regards diplomacy and 
alliances, relation of a particular state to 
the property and subjects of other states, 
etc. The information on these various 
heads has to be culled and, in most cases, 
inferred from the incidents recorded in 
works of literature. We have more full 
and detailed information on one phase 
than the rest, viz., diplomacy and alliances 
in peace and for war. Even the treatment 
of diplomacy asa branch of international 
conduct is in evidence only from the age of 
the epics. Here as well as in other chapters 
of international law the work of Kautilya 
ferms a landmark. It is only from the 
historic period that we meet with regula- 
tions laid down regarding the principles 
to which in normal times a nation had to 
conform in its dealings with the persons 
and property of the other independent 
states in India. 
The rights and obligations in normal 
times of a state which came within the 
fold of Indian International Law may be 
considered as they have been by western 
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her purpose by carrying her ideals into all conticcu.s 
of the earth and not sacrifice them to her gre dot 
money and dominion. 
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writers on modern International Law 
under :— 


(a) Rights and obligations connected 
: with Independenze. » 
(b) Rights and obligations connected 
with Jurisdiction and Property. 
(c) Rights and obligations. connected 
with Jurisdiction and Equali-y. 
(d) Rights nnd obligations connected 
with Diplomacy aud Alliance. 


(a) INDEPENDENCE AND THE RIGHT: 
CONNECTED WITH IT. 


Independence has been defined as the 
right of a state to manage all affiirs 
internal or external without control fiori 
other states. In India, the subjects cf 
each state must have been conscious ot 
their being subordinate to a higher 
sovereign authority and “the multitude 
obey the words of the sovereign” and 
“the world cannot command him.’? The 
period ct 
ancient Indian history the executive head 
‘who sustains 
realms’? and no one should disregard this 
executive head. He had the right of 
issuing laws suited to the needs of the 
particular state subject, of course, to the 
all-pervading dharma. Though in the 
early Vedic literature ‘there is no reference 
to the exercise of the legislative activity 
of the King,’ in later times, we find, ‘it is” 
an essential part of his duties? Rcyal 
proclamations are common from the time 


1 Jnternational Law; Lawrence, Part IL. cn 1 
2 Mahabharata: Sānti Parva: Réjadharuzinis- 
sdsana Parva. Sec. 59, sl. 135. 
3 Satapatha Brahmana: IX. 4.3, 3. 
4 AL, Bh. Santi. Rajadharma. Sec. 68, sl. o, 
Vedic Index of names and subjects : Magd onel] 
& Keith, vol. II, pe 214. 
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af Aśka, whose edicts stand as glorious 
monuments to the legislative activity of 
that king. It has to be accepted, however, 
tjat there was very little necessity for any 
aew legislation in India in ancient ages in 
aidition to what was contained in accept- 
zd sources of law already in existence. 

The head of each state, be it a monarchy 
ər a republic, managed its internal ad- 
ministration in his own way. He must 
nave had the right of certain revenues from 
ais subjects for tbe expenditure of the 
realm, as is borne testimony to—though 
not by the earliest records—by the 
Tharma-Sastras Nitisaras and the epics. 
=e constituted the supreme court of judica- 
ture. He was the supreme commander of 
zae forces of the state, had the right of 
‘eading the army in person to the field of 
battle and call upon his subjects for war 
against other states. Even as early as the 
age of the Mantras, Indra is reckoned as 
2 1e leader of the Aryan hosts. The head of 
a particular state could enter into alliances 
with kings of other states, conduct wars 
~ith others and conclude treaties. He 
aad the right of accrediting. ministers to 
ctner states on matter of external policy 
and receive ambassadors in turn sent by 
ctaers to him. 


(b) RIGHTS CONNECTED WITH JURISDIC- 
TION. - 

Generally speaking a state had jurisdic- 
uon over all persons and things found 
within its territory. It, no doubt, recog- 
zised private property owned by indivi- 
Juals who must have been allowed to en- 
oy the fruits of their toil The travellers 
cassing through ‘the territory of a state 
were subject to its criminal law.® It had 
‘arisdiction over property within its limits 
bcth real and personal.” As we read in 
Eautilya’s Arthasdstra’ it had also 
absolute jurisdiction over the vessels that 
visited its ports and had the right of 
Zealing with- piracy on its coasts. The 
ships that passed over a state’s coasts 
were subject to the local Jaw, tolls and 
jezisdiction. In the reign of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya, when the admiralty was 
organised as a separate department of the 
culitary administration, we meet with 
various rules regulating the conduct of 


6 Arthasāsira : Kautilya : Bk. LV, ch. 2. 


7 Eg., M. Bh. Sānti : Rajadharma »Sec 77, sh 2. 
8 @Kautilya’s Arthasasira Bk, IlL 
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ships that passed by the ports ofa state. 
The officers in charge could doom to des- 
truction ships of piracy. They could seize 
those ships that were passing the port on 
their way to an enemy destination. They 
could take to task those ships that did 
not observe the regulation in ports.’ It 
is thus clear from Kautilya’s Arthasastra 
that a state had the right of issuing re- 
gulations to be observed by the ships on 
its coasts. A state had also the right of 
collecting tolls and probably possessed 
also the right of ‘tonnage’ and ‘poun- 
dage’.?° 


RIGHTS CONNECTED WITH PROPERTY. 


The extent of .a state’s territorial pos- 
sessions consisted of land and water, 
rivers and lakes within a state’s land 
boundaries. It possessed the proceeds of 
mines, forests, public works, pasture 
lands, trade-routes, ete., that came within 
its jurisdiction.2? The Jimits of the terri- 
tory of astate were generally marked by 
natural features, such as rivers, mountain 
ranges ard sea coasts.!2 Racial and lin- 
guistic differences as between one set of 
people and another seem also to have 
operated, though not to so great an ex- 
tent, in determining the boundaries of the 
state’s territory.!° There were various 
modes by which a state could acquire new 
territory. The oldest of them was pro- 
bably by colonisation and settlement. 
From the age ofthe Rig Veda, the Aryas 
are scen to penetrate into the jungle 
tracts which were either uninhabited or in- 
habited by less civilized tribes. The 


9 fégat faataaq afian: qoaa- 
arfieatwariaata T | i 


to See R. Mookerji’s ‘Jadian Shipping’ for details 
as regards port regulations, tolls, etc. Part IT, ch. 2, 
Manu Smriti, ch, VHL 

11 Arthasdstra 11,6; Manu VII, 127, 130-132 ; 
Gautama X, 24. 27. 

1 E.g, Manu ll,21; Ait Br. Vl, 4, 1. The 
Gandak and the Kiisi were the natural boundaries of 
the Videhas ; the Ganges and the Gandak those of 


the Kosalas. The Uttara Kurus lay beyond the 
Himalayas. 
13 E.g. The Magadhas were the people who 


spoke Magadhi. 


The Saurasenas were the people who spoke 
Siiraseni. 

The Maharattas were the people who spoke 
Mahratti. 


The Pundyas were the people in Pandinad, 
The Toxdatmans were the eople in Téndanad. 
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Ramayana, it has been held, tells the story 
of the attempt of thecolonisation of South 
India by the Aryas of the north and how 
they met the resistance of the non-Aryan 
realm of the south in the process of ad- 
vance southwards. Before the age of 
the Epics the Aryas had anvanced to the 
region of the Jumna and the Ganges and 
this onward movement is clearly indicated 
by the greater geographical knowledge 
that is revealed in the Brahmanas, for in- 
stance. Coming to later times, the colo- 
nisation of Ceylon by Vijaya from Bengal 
and the colonisation of Java and other 
foreign countries are historical examples 
of this process of acquisition of new terri- 
tory.14 A second method of acquiring new 


territory prevalent in Ancient India was. 


conquest. Digvijaya or the conquest of the 
four quarters, on which successful kings 
from time to time started, is clearly indi- 
cative of the fact that conquest was one 
of the most important methods resorted 
to. In Kautilya’s Arthasastra’® acquisi- 
tion of territory by conquest is regarded 
as very desirable, and later kings, such 
as Asoka, Samudragupta and Harsha, 
were all of them great conquerors. 
Cession and purchase as methods of 
acquiring new territory were not common. 
In Kautilya’s work!* we find examples 
of these two methods employed as condi- 
tions of treaties which concluded the wars 
among the states in his time. An instance 
of gift of territory by one state to another 
is offered in the Ancient History of 
Magadha.'? Bimbisara, the king of 
Magadha, got some villages in Kasi as 
gift from the king of Késala. This gift, we 
are told, was revoked after Bimbisdra’s 
death and his son Ajatasatru had to wage 
war with the king of Kosala for the 
recovery of the lands once secured as gift 
and reconquered them. The cession of 
Ariana by Seleucus Nikator to Chandra- 


e 
i4 See Turnour: Ma/ivamsa, chs. 6-8, 

See also plates to face p. 44 and 46 in Radha 
Kumud Mookerjea’s ‘//:s/ory of Indian Shipping and 
maritime activily from the earhest times.’ 

For discussions on whether the reliefs of Boro- 


| budur represent the ships setting out to Java, see 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 1917 and Modern 
Review, Jan. and Feb. 1918. 

15 Arthasastra Bk. VIL, ch. X. and XII, 

16 /bid. VIL 3. 

‘17 Indian Antiquary, Feb. 1916: Citing Vaddhaki 
Sikara Jataka. : 
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gupta is another case in point.18 A. 
early instance of the idea of gift being . 
method of acquisition of new territory :: 
probably to be found in the Mahabharat : 
where the Pandavas ask for gift of a piec: 
of territory from the Kauravas who ha. 
conquered a large extent of land. A stat- 
in Ancient India in exercising its powe:3 
over the territory belonging to it, as hei 
already been seen,!” treated the latter <5 
i. Protectorates or spheres ot influence. 

ii. Dependencies or vassals. 


OBLIGATILNS OF A STATE CONNECTED 
WITH INDEPENDENCE, JURISDICTION 
AND PROPERTY. 


But there were various obligatio s 
which the head ofa state had to fulfil f 
he was to enjoy the rights above mentio :- 
ed. There were various limitations ont e 
power of the sovereign both internal ari 
external. The Mahabharata for instan e 
lays.down what follows regarding thes -: 
“I shall always have in mind the welfa-e 
of the state, 1 shall always abide by tue 
law and the rules of ethics and politi s 
prescribed by the sages. I shall not <e 
independent.’’*° The Sukraniti?? mentions 
the protection of subjects as a primacy 
function of the king. There were also tue 
popular institutions and the councils of 
ministers which the kings consulted a d 
which proved to he a check on tae 
absolute power of the sovereign. 

As regards the external obligations : 

First, there were the assemblies of kit zs 
of different grades of wealth and povar 
who met to decide questions of common 
policy in war and peace. An instance of 
these royal assemblies is in evidence in -ae 
Mahabharata where before the act:al 
outbreak of the hostilities between Vire za 
and the Kauravas an assembly of kirzs 
met for deliberation abont the conduct of 
the war. The kings. who sat in courzil 
were expected to follow the general ries 
of courtesy and etiquette. They were to 
take their places in the order of their re ik 
and affluence and great importance vas 


18 ` Early History of India: 
V. app. f. pp. 149 ff. 

19 Modern Review 1918. See 
‘Features, divisions and subjects.’ ~ 

20 See Mahābhārata, Santi Parva: Rajadias nu, 
Sect 59. V. See also Sect 58. V. 1, ‘‘Protectior of 
the subject is the very cheese of kingly duties,” 

21 Sukraniti, Chap. 1. l 27-28, 


V. A. Smith, cap. 


chapter on 
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attaehed to the observance of ceremony 
ai didevoruin,?? 

Secondly, a xing was bound to observe 
the terras of the alliance or the treaties 
chat he may have entered into with other 
rings. Such alliances among kings were 
common, even from the time of the Rig 
Veda and appear more frequent as we 
proceed. Inlater times?’ alliances are in 
ev:dence not only between states of equal 
power and resources but also between 
states of unequal power and extent of 
territory in which the more powerful of 
Doe parties had some advantages over the 

Vporn states of the alliance. Especi- 
2. 7, the smaller of the staves in an alliance 
could infringe the rulesand duties by which 
:t was bound up only at great risk. We do 
act meet with any rules as to the penalty 
zo which a state which violated the terms 
ci the alliance was subjected. In most 
cases non-fulflment of the terms of the 
alliance implied not only the odium of the 
otŁer states but war on it by the other 
states and the possible extinction of the 
particular state which refused to be bound 
br the terms of the alliance. ?4 

Thirdly, there was the obligation that 
was more or less self-imposed by all kings 
-specially Kshatriya kings of ancient 
India,—the duty of fighting for redeeming 
the cause of righteousness or to keep up 
the balarce of power ‘among states.?® 
The Pandavas declared war against 
Jarasandha, king of Magadha, when he 
kad with his devouring ambition subju- 
gated all kings of the north and was to 
czown himself as emperor.2° This war 
marv in the language of modern inter- 
national law be interpreted to have been 
waged to keep up the ‘balance of power’ 
among the states in north India. The 
intervention of kama?” in the quarrel 

eztween Vali and Sugriva was with a view 


See Infra. Vide the Sukraniti. for order of 
precedence in the council hall, chap. t. vv. 709 727. 

23 E.g. Harsa Charita, ch. VIL 

24 Among European nations we find the only 
meznod by which a nation that had infringed the 
ordinary rules of international conduct could be 
punished in the last instance was only by the declara- 
tion of war on it by others. . 

25 The head of every state was certainly bound to 
protect his country from the unnecessary intervention 
of other powers at least on the principle of ‘self- 
preservation,’ 

26 M. Bh, Sabha Parva, Sec XV. 

27 Ramayana; Kishkindha Kéndam; Sarga 16 

anG ‘7. 
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to uphold the cause of righteousness—of 
Sugriva against his wicked and powerful 
brother. That fighting to redeem the 
cause of right was enjoined asa duty on 
all Kshatriya kings is clearly in evidence 
in the Bhagavat-Gita,2® where the Lord 
Siti Krishna makes a harahgue to Arjuna 
on the duty of all Kshatriyas to fight for 
the right cause, irrespective of the fact 
that it might lead to the destruction of 
one’s own race. This, on the ground that 
the Kauravas were cruel and had not been 
in their dealings following the path of 
Dharma. 

Fourthly, there were limitatious on the 
jurisdiction of a king over the property 
and persons found within the state limits. 
s Religion was a great force in the moulding 
of society and politics in ancient India ; 
and the protection of all religious institu- 
tions from ravages was certainly a primary 
duty to be observed by all rightful sove- 
reigns. It was the duty of every sovereign 
to give a prominent place to religion in 
politics. The subjects of every state were 
allowed to have ‘the right over their 
property, the kings being guided here by 
the eternal rules of Dharma. Unnecessary 
interference with and seizure of the rights . 
of private individuals over their property 
was certainly attended by the wrath of 
the Almighty. In the Aitariya Brahmana?? 
we find, a king is made to take the oath 
thus: “Whatever good I may have done, 
my position, my life and my progeny be 
taken from me if | oppress you.” A king 
who seizes the property: of his subjects 
would certainly not be performing the 
duties of a king as enjoined in the Mahā- 
bhérata.°° The head ot a state was bound 
by his position to protect the person as 
well as the property of his subjects. Even 
as early as the age of the Rig Veda where 
the king is styled Gopati Janasya*) this 
right of the subject tor protection at the 

hands of the ruler was recognised. 
_ Lastly, there were likewise limitations 
on the jurisdiction of the head ofa state 
over certain kinds of persons passing 
through its territory. Among these we 
find three classes :— 

(a) Emigrants from foreign lands. 

(b) Ambassadors accredited to the 
particular country from another. 


28 E.g. chapter 2. 
29 Ait. Br. VII, 4. 1. 13. í 
30 M. Bh. Santi, Rājdharma : Sec, 68, sl, 16-22. 
31 œR. V. IH. 43. 5. 
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(c) The foreign sovereigns and their 
suite travelling within the limits ‘of the 


state’s territory. 


(a) Megasthenes** bears testimony to 
the kind treatment that was given by the 
government of Chandragupta to` the 
foreigners that had migrated into Maga- 
dha. -We find. that of the'various depart- 


‘ménts of ‘his administration ‘one was 


alloted to the -treatment - of foreigners. 
“Those of the: second.department atténd 
to the entertainment of. foreigners. . To 
these they assign lodgings and they keep 
-watch over their modes of lifecby means of 
those persons whom they give to them ‘for 
assistants. They escort them on the way 
when. they leave the country, or in the 
event of their dying forward their property 
to their.relatives. They take care of them 
when -they aré. sick, and if they.die-bury 
them.” We have no means of knowing if 
the condition! of affairs .as depictéd in 
Megasthenes prevailed. to.any extent before 
.Chandragupta’s rale.: The institution of a 
special department .of the administrative 
‘machinery for- looking after the foreigners 
must have been -the result of-a. practice 
that may have been long ‘in vogue. 
Probably an earlier illustration—though it 
thayshe a strdy 6ne—of the kind-treatment 
given to foreigners may be seen:in.the .case 
of the: Pindava brothers at the,country 
of Virata! in their period of exile. They 
were receiyed by.the king with: the: charac- 
teristic instinct for kindness of the Orient. 
.(b) There is good regord in all the 
literature of ancient. India .as to the 


various duties and immunities of diploma-- 


fic ministers... The person of an aimbassa- 
dor was inviolable..and sacred; hé being 
the mouthpiece of the sovereign:®> What- 
ever may be the mission-on which he was 
seit an ambassador could not be put to 
death even if he was guilty of serious 
crimes.*4 The supreme courtesy with 
which kings in anciént India treated the 
ambassadors from foreign kings is clearly 
indicative of the great privileges that the 
ambassadors accredited to foreign courts 
were allowed to enjoy. A detailed treat- 
ment of the subject will follow. 

(c); After the above accoltnts as re- 


32 Mo. Crindle : Megasthenes and Arrian, quot- 
ed in Dutt’s ‘Civilisation in Ancient India,’ vol. 1. 


p. 223, 


33 & 34 Ramayana: Sund., Kand : Sarga 52. sl. 
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gards the treatment of foreigners and the 
ambassadors that represented the kings in 
foreign states it were needless to dwell on 
the treatment’ given to foreign sovereigns 
and their suite travelling in another coun- 
‘ try by aking of the latter country. 
* There were certain other obligations 
which are in evidence in the age of the 
Mauryas in opposition to the rights which 
the state enjoyed over the ships in its 
ports.’ “Whenever any weather-beaten 
ship arrived at the port, the customs officer 
was -to. protect her like her father. He 
was to exempt from toll or accept half the 
usual rates from ships that had been 
troubled in the waters. He'was to allow 
-them to sail away from his ports when the 
season for setting sail approached. *® 


„RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS CONNECTED WITH 
Hy SN ; EQUALITY. 
¿"In the evolution cf the concept of the 
‘nation’? in ancient: India’ it: has been 
-already noted howiin. the Vedic period the 
state'was tribal; in:the Epic, territorial ; 
in, the Buddhist, political. We also saw 
how the Maurya. -period-: heralded the 
growthrof the imperial states it India. In 
-each of these four stages there were certain 
units. of political: organisation which were 
decidedly. superior to the rest. In the 
Vedas, of the Pancha jana,: the Tritsas 
under- their leader Sudas were apparently 
the most prominent of the tribes that 
dwelt in the region of the Sapta Sindha- 
vah. In-the Epics, some kingdoms are 
seen to stand: out prominently from 
among the rest. These were. the Kurus, 
Panchalas, Videhas, Kosalas and Kasis. 
“In the Buddhist age, of the sixteen Maha- 
janapad ih, certainly not all of them were 
ofthe same greatness and power. In the 
imperial Maurya period the kingdom of 
Magadha stood out dominant stretching 
its arms,-as we read of Asoka’s empire, on 
the northwest to the Hindukush moun- 
tains, on the east over the whole of Ben- 
` gal'as far as the mouths of the Ganges 
where Tamralipti was the principal: port, 
35 azatareat at fata agenta | 
SENTE WANS FH yA A aT gaT 
an fate ere an: voaa Taa SA 
See R. Mookerji’s “adian Shipping part I1, ch. I 
36 See the’ Introductory article ont- Sources etc. 
ñrodern Review 1918. | p: e . 
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and on the south approximately as far as 
a line drawn from the mouth of the 
Pennar river through Cudappah and to 
tke south of Chitaldrug to the river 
Kalyanpura on the west coast.37 This 
implies the reduction of states which 
might have been once independent to the 
position of dependencies or vassals under 
.the imperial jurisdiction, From the ac- 
. :count given above it is clear that not only 
-were the states in ancient India unequal 
ir extent and greatness in the various ages 
of the early history of India, but also that 
` the states in a particular epoch were not 
equal to one another. Some certainly 
dominated over the others. i 
Corresponding in a way to the develop- 
ment of the ‘nation’ in India we meet with 
various grades of kingship ranged accord- 
ing to their power and affluence. Great 
importance was attached in assemblies. of 
kings to the dignity and decorum to be 
. observed in the treatment given to kings.. 
I= was to be adequate to the particular 
grade to which a king belonged. .In the 
Vedic hymns*® we meet with terms to 
denote three grades of kingship—Samr.it, 
Adhirat and Ekarit. In the Brahmanas 
and the Epics®*® we have in addition to the 
above, Svarat and Virdt. The Aitareya 
‘Erahmana*® gives the following list of 
gradations: Rajya, Simrajya, Svarajya, 
YVarrajya, Maharadjya and Adhipatya. In 
Kautilya’s work we meet with some other 
name, e.g., Chakravarti. The Sukra- 
‘niti has the following :—Sémanta, Manda. 
lika, Raja, Maharaja, Samrat, Virat, and 
Sarvabhauma. : 
In-the Sukraniti+' we find the standard 


37 Early History of India: V. A. Smith: pp. 
161-163. 
36 A V. IV. 2u. 13 IV. 37. 3; VHI. 19. 32; 


- 39 Satapatha Brahmana XI, 3.2. t. 6. Taittiriya 


40 Ait. By. VIIL 4 2. 
4t. Swkraniti: chap 1. sl. 183-187. 


qaaa ZT Mal waaay 
Aw AGA qh efTe T: 
aaa ganen arate RaT: 
maarag Tarceva faa: - 
nag Ama Uz se Tat 
arAfeRe aray faz g aat 
qarn a: giaa: yt etc. 
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by which the greatness of the gradés of 


kings above mentioned was measured. 
‘That ruler who realised an annual revenue 


of between one and three lakhs of Karshas 
without oppressing his subjects was a 
Samanta. One whose annual revenue ex- . 
ceeded 3 lakhs up to 10 lakhs was a Mén- 
dalika. One whose revenue ranged bet- 
ween 10 and 20 lakhs was a Raja.. One 
whose income came to 50 lakhs was a_ 
Maharaja. Ifthe revenue ranged between 
50 lakhs and 1 crore'he was a Svarit. He 
was a Samrat who realised between 1 and 
10 crores of Karshas; The ruler whose 
revenue came to between 10 and 50 crores 
-was a Virat. The Sirvabhauma was supe- 
rior toa Virat. Thislist is by no means 
exhaustive*? nor could it be taken to be 
an accurate estimate of the proportionate 
magnitude of the kings of ancient. India. 
In many cases one term was used indiscri- 
minately for another, and all these forms 
were generally covered by the generic term . 
for kingship Raja. Still, this may be taken 
to bea rough estimate by which a king. 
was entitled to a particular grade at least 
during the age.of the Sukraniti. 

‘The order of seniority among these 
kings must have been observed in the 
assemblies of kings that had met for deli- 
berations or or occasions of sacrifices 
-which was very often performed by kings. 
‘There were, it would appear, differences 
between kings as regards the respective 
places of honour to be alloted to each. An 
instance may be found in the priority 
given to Krishna over Sisupala on.the 


- occasion of the Rajasuya sacrifice perform. 


ed by Yudhishthira.4* The kind of sacri- 
fice Which a king was able to perform 
was taken to-be indicative of the title 
‘which he deserved. ‘By performing the 
Rajasuya one became Raja and by ‘the 
Vajapeya, Samrat and the latter was 


ee 
42 In inscriptions and coins we meet with some 
other designations. ‘ 


Eg. In the Kharoshti inscription of Kadphises 
Il, we have Maharaja ; Sivalakura is styled a Rano ; 
Samudragupta and Chandragupta II appear in inscrip- 
tions as Maharajadhiraja; Rajadhiraja and Rajaraja 
are familiar in connectien with the names of Chola 
kings. The titles Kshatrapa and Mahakshatrapa 
appear in connection with Saka kings i 
_ See the list of coins attachod to Mr. Smith’s 
Early History of India, r 

43 Mahabharata : Sabha Parva, _ 
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superior to the former.’ 1+ ‘He who had 
performed a horse-sacrifice was a Sérva- 
bhauma.’** Some other distinguishing 


marks of the more powerful of the kings in. 


India were Digvijaya Punarabhisheka and 
Aindra Mahabhisheka. Digvijaya or con- 


quest of the quarters could only be started 


on by a Chakravarti or Sérbabhauma 
‘whose empire extended far up to natural 
boundaries, whose territory extended over 


44 S‘atapatha Brahmana IX, 3. 4 8. 
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a wide area uninterrupted to the very 
ends, and -formed one state and adminis- 
tration in the lands up to the seas.’ +° The 
Punarabhisheka and Aindra Mahäbhisheka 
were higher forms of ceremony by which 
only the most mighty monarchs of old 
were consecrated. 

The kings .were naturally jealous of 
each other’s rise to powér and greatness 
and did not tolerate .one that was an 
upstart and did deeds or performed sacris 
fices not in keeping with his title.47 The 
performance of sacrifices, ceremonies or 
deeds of valour wasa criterion by which 
it was decided to which grade a king was 
to belong. pi 


46 Ait, Br. VIIL 41. 
47 Sat. Br. XIIL 1.6. 3. 
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© | THE BENGAL VILLAGE SELF-GOVERNMENT 
os BILL: A CRITICISM 


By PRAMATHA NATH BOSE, 


HE Bengal Village Self-Government 


Billis, on the whole, disappointing, 
though I must say it is an advance 
upon previous measures for local Self- 
The disappointment is 
proportionate to the expectation raised 
by the commendatory speeches of His 


Excellency the Governor and Sir S. P.. 


Sinha, . - 

It is undoubtedly necessary that 
Government should excercise a certain 
amount . of control over the . village 


committees. But self-government to be 


successful must be, real, and the control 


_ should be so exercised’ that the committees 


may feel it as little as possible, and so that 
their sense of responsibility may. not be 
impaired. Too much supervision, too 
many rules and regulations, and too rigid 
observance of these would deprive them 
of the amount of freedom, initiative, 
prestige and responsibility which is essen- 
tial for the success of the measure. 

The Dafadars and Chaukidars will be 
the most important, if not the only 
servants of the village: They are, of 
course, to be controlled by the -village 


+ 


commiżtee, and are enjoined to obey its 
orders in regard to keeping watch in the 
village, and in regard to other. matters 
connected with their duties (clauses 22 
and 26 ix). These duties, however, are 
prescribed (clause 26) in such a manner 
that they could be performed independent- 
ly, without any reference whatever to the 
commiztee. Their allegiance would ap- 


. parently be divided between three masters 


—the nearest police officer, the circle-officer 
(representing the District Magistrate), 
and the village committee. - And as their 


appointment, punishment, and dismissal, 


and the determination of their pay ‘and 
equipment would rest with the officials 
(clauses 23,24 and 25), it is not difficult to 
predict whom they wauld try to please 
and who would really control them. The 
“self-government” of the village committee 
would thus. become a highsounding, 
solemn sham. No capable, self-respecting 
man. would desire the position of a 
“master ’’ who has but nominal authority 
over his servants, = i 

Maximum of authority and minimum 
of cortrol should be the fundamental, 
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) price:ple of gentine local self-government.: to be controlled ? I would suggest the 


The village committee, showever, has, .as - 
we have just seen, been entrusted with 
the minimum of authority and has, as we 


appointment of a special officer as the. 
sole controlling authority. He should be 
a.man in whom the people would have 


. Shel. presently see, burdened with the, ‘confidence,,and who may be expected to. 


maximum of control, and control too of a 
mosz,undesirable character. The control, 
-is vested partly. in the circle boards and 
partly in the District Magistrate. In both. 
cases it would practically‘be in the hands 
of the circle officers, who are, I believe, 
ustzily, ifriotinvariably, young Sub-Deputy 
Megistrates, This conclusion is confirmed 
by Sir Satyendra Prasanna’s statement 
~ “tkatitisintended that the new system 
shculd be introduced gradually in districts 
where the circle system has been intro- 
duced, and circle officers-are available to 
assist the village committee.” The ‘‘assis- 
tarce” would virtually mean control. 
Man, as ordinarily constituted, is fond of 
the exercise of power ; and the younger and 
~mcre energetic he is, the more marked is 
this fondness. Actuated by it, if not, in 
sorie cases, by any baser motive, the Sub- 
Deputies and possibly also the Sub-Ins- 
pectors of the nearest police stations, to 
wkom also the Chaukidars and Dafadars 
weuld be partly subordinate, would, I 
have but little doubt, often needlessly. 
meidle with the work of the village 
coxmnittees ‘and hamper it. In fact. the ' 
“assistance”: would, I am = afraid, . be 
ofizn rendered in such a manner as to. 
make the village committee the lowest ° 
ani the most subservient link of..the . 


ofecial chain, and ‘‘self-govérnment”’ 


fazce. An exceptionally broad-minded, 

sympathetic,’ energetic and experienced 
edistzict magistrate would no doubt keep 
But ‘such 
officers-are rare. Besides, under the present - 


his subordinates in check. 


` system of administration, the man 


generally swallowed up in the machine, . 
arz even the best of district officers would 
nct have much scope: for ‘freedom and 
initiative. For, cut and dry rules would 
beframed by Government “regulating the 
pcwers and duties of village committees 
in regard -to sanitation, conservancy, 
drainages, buildings, roads, bridges and ` 
water-supply,” and ‘in regard to schools 
ard dispensaries’! &c. (clause 111,2i) and 
tke function of the district officers . would 
be to’ see that the rules are observed—a 
fuaction which would be usually performed 


b7 their subordinates the Sub-Deputies. 


How, then, are the village committees 


treat them with sympathy and: considera: . 
tion. An éxperienced officer of the type of, 
the Hon. Mr. Cumming or the Hon. Mr.. 
Monahan would, I think, do very, well.- 
Let the area over which village committees. 
are established . be, to begin with, not 
larger than what he could manage with 
the help of an assistant (who should be an 
experienced elderly Deputy Magistrate of 
proved ability and not a young Sub- 
Deputy), and ‘let the committees that are 
established be ifvested with authority of 
a much less shadowy and much more 
substantial character than what the Bill 
under discussion proposes to confer -gn 
them. : 
Government should refrain from making 
any rigid rules about sanitation, conser- 
vancy, drainage, &c. The special officer, 
I have suggested, may advise the village 
committees on these matters, and may 
frame any rules that should be necessary. 
Government interference would only add 
to the financial burden of the people 
without any ` adequate result. For 
instance, sometime ago Health Officers 
wére imposed upon some Municipalities 
by Government. The Municipality: of the 
town I am living in was one.ofthem. I - 
asked the Vice-Chairman what was this 
néw functionary to do ? He did not know, 


' but as Government. wanted the Munici- 


pality to-entertain a’ health officer, they: 
were obliged to have him. The town is. 
no healthier now than ten years ago pit. 
anything, it is less healthy. If half the. 
money which is spent upon the health’ 
officer werée-devoted to the menial eastab- 
lishment for -conservancy, the. town 
would, I think, be healthier. vs 

The fundamental mistake ‘ which the 
Government, and Sir S. P. Sinha as a 
member of the. Government, make is ine 
assuming that our’ people: are in the 
savage or semi-savage state and- 
must be “civilized” in the modern, that is 
Western, ‘sense. Says Sir’ Satyendra. 
Prasanna, speaking about the need for 
rural sanitation :— °> 

“If Bengal-is to become ‘civilised’ in the modern 


sense, if the ordinary amenities of life are to be avail- 
able to all—I will go further, if the evils which menace 


health and life itself, are to be overcome~we must 





te 








| 
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by some means or other surmount the financial 
difficulties which have always bemmed us in. On 
the need ‘of rural sanitation I need say little. The 
Imperial Gazetteer of India (Vol. IV, p. 468) does not 
exaggerate when it describes the general sanitary 
condition of Indiar villages in the following words :— 
‘The village home is still often illventilated and 

- overpopulated, the village 
with cattle, choked with rank 


vegetation, and 


@ poisoned by stagnant pools; and the village tanks 


poluted and used indiscriminately for bathing, 
cooking and drinking.’ ” : 
From the opening sentence of the above 
extract, it would seem as if Sir Satyendra 
Prasanna thought that the availability 
of the “amenities of life’? and the over- 
coming of “the evils which menace health 
and life’ dependi upon Bengal being 
civilized’* in the modern sense, or in one 
word, being Westernised. Anyhow, he 
apparently assumes such civilization to be 
` one of the objects we should aim at. A 
man who had taken to drinking gave it 
up. Asked by a friend why he did so he 
said he had various reasons, and being 
requested to state them he said one reason 
was he had not the means. The friend on 
hearing that said, that was enough, he 
need not trouble to. state: the. rest. 
When Sir Satyendra . Prasanna said . “if 
Bengal is to become civilized in the modern 
sense,” he apparently forgot that she has 


` 


tions. And I know not `a few. who have: 
had to.discontinue it. There are various 
reasons for the step—whieh men like Sir 
Satyendra Prasanna will probably consider: 
a tetrograde one. But the reason given 
by the gentleman who had taken to the 
bottle—possibly -under the influence of 
«modern ‘“civilization’—that is, want of 
means, clinches the matter. Unfortunately, 
there are a great many who are not 
deterred by this obstacle, and the conse- 
quence for them is ‘highly pernicious, if 
not positively ruinous. . $ : 
Whether our people arc, on the whole, 
being impoverished or not; is a question 
too largé ‘to be discussed here. While. I 
am convinced that they are, I freely admit 
that there is room for honest difference of 
opinion on-the subject. But I think there 


@ Should be no such difference in regard to a’ 


‘Kind of impoverishment of a considerable 
section cf our 
become more or less “civilized” in the 
modern sense. i . ` 

Impoverishment is a comparative term. 
If one having comparatively more money 


site dirty, crowded: 


already had a good dose of that civiliza- ` 
tion during the last two or three genera-. 


community who: have’ 


than before, yet has less for his wants, he 
is certainly poorer. That barring an 
insignificant fraction of our people com- 
posed of some zamindars, lawyers, 
bankers, highplaced officials, &c., the mass 
of our middle class (including the well-to- 
do peasantry * ) have been impoverished in 
this sense ‘there cannot be the shadow of 
adoubt; and that modern “civilisation” 
is mainly responsible for this impoverish- 
ment, there Gan also be no doubt. They 
generally have more money: than before, 
but theiz wants due to various “civilizing” 
agencies and in respect of apparel and an 
infinity of other things in conformity with 
the ideas of decency, aesthetics, &c., of 
modern “‘ civilization”, have increased in a 
much larger proportion. Andas the ordi- 
nary man blindly follows the prevailing 


fashion, and as with him show counts for 


more than substance, and the ornamental 
supersedes the tiseful, the necessary conse- 
quence is impoverishment with all its 
sequclae—inordinate enhancement of the 
struggle for animal ‘existence, worry, 
anxiety, : diminution of. vitality, and pos- 
sibly, also resort to shady:and crooked 
alleys and byways of making money and 
general moral degeneration. Even in- 
comes which formerly would have been 
regarded as optilence are now hardly deem- 
ed'to be bare competence. With the great 


` majority of our middle class, upper as well 


as lower, the candle burns at both ends. 
Their resources are exhausted,-on the one 
hand, by the excessive: rise in the prices of 
necessaries, and, on.the other, by the in- 
creasing complexity of “civilized” living 
which is enlarging their wants. While 
milk and the various ‘preparations of milk 
which form the principal articles of nutri- 
tion in our diet suited to the climate have 
become so very dear that they cannot 
aftord to get them in sufficient quantity 
for ‘bare subsistence, they have to spend 
comparatively large amounts upon the 
gratification of the new tastes which have 


* Eyen in regard to Eastern Bengal, one of the few 
parts of India where the peasantry is prosperous, the 
Honourable Mrv'J. G, Cumming, one of the ablest and 
most sympathetic officers of the Government of 
Bengal, observes. in his report on the Survey and 
Settlement of the Chak-Rosanabad Estate (Comilla 
District) : Re ate nae i : 

““Intelligett-native public opinion ís, and I agree 
with it, that the staudard of comfort has increased, 
but that the income of the ralyats has not increased 
in exact correspondence; or, in other words, that 
the raiyat inspite of increased income has a smaller 
margin of profit aud saving than he formerly had.” 
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sprung up for clothing, shoes, socks after 
the Western fashion and for Western 
games, amusements, furniture, toys, trin- 
kets, glassware, cigarettes, patent medi- 
cines, &c., &e. 

It appears to me passing strange that 
Government and a large number of my 
Neo-Indian compatriots should be blind to 
a fact which ought to be apparent a priori 
and which is incontrovertibly established 
by the experience of the last half century. 
It does not require any unusual strain on 
the reasoning faculty to find out that the 
adoption of a “civilization” evolved in’ the 
wealthiest communities of the globe by 
one of its poorest communities would be 


_ economically disastrous—a “civilization”, 
y 


besides, which aims at enriching the former 
by the exploitation of the latter. And 
experience confirms what is established by 
reason. That the vitality of our people 
has been decreasing is a fact which has 
been noticed by many, including Govern- 
ment and some of their experienced offi- 
cials. . . 

The Government of Bengal in ‘their 
Resolution on the final Report on the re- 
cent Famine in Bankura observe ; ` 


“The severity of the distress in the recent famine, 
resulting from the failure ofrone monsoon, raises the 
_question of the present economic condition of the 
distrcts. Relief became necessary in August 1915, 
and by the time of the harvest of the winter rice crop 
ane cent. of the population was in receipt of relief, 
chile in May 1916, the percentage on relief of one 
kind or another-rose to 4:2; in previous famines 
relist has not been found. necessary until a later 
stage. 

“The increasing number of famines and the terrible 

mortality which results from them,” says Sir H, J. S. 
Cotton, in spite of all the exeftions of the Governe 
ment and-the heroic effort of individual officers, are— 
if there were no other evidence—an overwhelming 
demonstration that the capacity of the people to 
maintain themselves is on the decline......... The reason 
why famines are more frequent than formerly, and 
more severe, is that the resources of the people are 
less able to resist them,” 


I do not think-it is necessary for me to 
labour the points, that the diminontion of 
vitality, or of “the capacity of the people 
to maintain themselves” is chiefly attri- 
butable to impoverishment, and that mo- 
dern “civilization” is one of the main 
causes of this impoverishment. : 

I do not know what Sir S. P. Sinha 


- means exactly by “the amenities of life” 


being “available to all.” Amenities of life 
according to the indigenous social stan- 
dard were two or three generations ago 


. available to all to a much larger extent 


x 


e - 
* 


ern and Westernised friends. 


-which flows past. 





than they are now. I quite remember the 
time when there was a great deal more of 
amity among the Hindus and the Maho- 
medans, and among the “higher” and” 
“lower” castes of the Hindus, when there 
was a well-recognised place for them allin 
social and religious festivities, when such 
amusements and entertainments as Jatras, 
Kathakata, &c., -at the houses of the well- 
to-do were open to all. I suppose Sir 


-Satyendra Prasanna means the ‘“‘ameni- 
.ties” of modern 


“civilization,” such as 
theatres, circuses, cinemas, &c. Whether 
they are superior or inferior to the ameni- 
ties. of Indian civilization is a question 
upon which opinion will be divided. But 
there can be no possible doubt about the 
serious inroads which they make into the 
slender incomes of the great majority of 
our people. If they were to be made more 
“available to all” than they are now, they 
would, lam sure, deepen the impoverish- 
ment which, as we have seen above, is 
being affected by the other “‘civilizing’”’ 
agencies and institutions. a jas 
The description of the sanitary condi-. 


‘tion of Indian villages quoted from the 


Imperial Gazetteer of India is highly ex- 
aggerated. In fact it does not at all apply 
to the great majority of Indian villages, 
for they get their supply of drinking water 
from streams and wells. I have noticed in 
various parts of India that where the vil- 
lagers get their drinking water .from 
streams, their women-folk scoop out shal- 
low pools in the sands and carefully. ladle 
out the filtered water therefrom, Our 
people are not..so ignorant of hygienic 
rules as they are taken to be by our West- 
In regard to a 
personal cleanliness and the cleanliness of — 
their homes, they are in some respects~ 
as, for instance, the cleanliness of their 
teeth, an important factor of health—supe- 


_wior to the Westerners and Westernised 


Indians. 

I doubt if the description of the Imperial 
Gazetteer would generally hold true even | 
in regard to Bengal where the people to a 
large extent procure their drinking water 
from tanks. The residents of the Bengal 
village where my ancestral residence lies, , 
and.of. the neighbouring villages, usually ` 
get-their drinking water from the stream 
Nevertheless, I have 
no doubt, the description would be at 
least partially true for Bengal ofthe pre- 
sent day. But the fact is lost sight of 





- above, to be in a 
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that it would have been less true forty or 
fifty years ago. And, paradoxical as the 
statement may appear, this is because of- 


‘the rapid advance along the path of West- 


ern civilization which Bengal has been 
making within that time. Why are so 
many Bengal villages “choked with rank 
vegetation and poisoned by stagnant 
pools”-at the present day? It is because 
the exigencies or amenities of modern 
civilization have driven the great majority 
of their well-to-do inhabitants, who used. 
to take care of their gardens and tanks, to 
towns, and because the ‘few comparatively 
well-to-do men that are left have, also 
under the influence of modern civilization, 
either lost the benevolent spirit which ` 
animated their ancestors and which made. 
them devote their spare money after sup- 
plying their simple wants to works of 
public utility, or have become too im- 
poverished, in the sense we have explained 
position to undertake 
them. ` 
Sir S. P. Sinha talks of “the evils which 
menace health and life.” Are they not 


> much more serious now than they, were 


four or five decades ago? Have they not 
been increasing in volume and intensity as. 
“civilization” with its network of rail- 
ways, law courts, schools and colleges, 
&c.,. has been spreading? Why should 
malaria be rampant in the dry climate of 
Northern India free from rank vegetation 


~ and pestiferous pools as well as in damp 


Bengal overgrown with jungle and 
“poisoned by stagnant pools’? Why 
should places noted for their salubrity 


Shalfa century ago have now become as 


noted for theit insalubrity and become 
hot-beds of disease ? . 

A am strongly inclined to think, that 
the increase in the number and, virulence 
of diseases is mainly attributable to the 
decreasing vitality of our people. And we 
have already indicated, that this diminu- 
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tion’ of vitality-is ‘mainly due to im- 
poverishment, and that the spread of 


modern “civilization” is onë of the main 


causes of this impoverishment. 
Government proposes to overcome “the 
evils which menace health and life” and 
which have been gradually growing in 
enormity and intensity by the expansion 
of the Sanitary Department so that the 
Sanitary Commissioner may have “a large 
executive agency” to see that the “model 
rules of village hygiene” framed by Gov- 
ernment are carried into practice. And 
the money required for “the sanitation, 
conservancy, drainage and water-supply 
of the village, for the establishment, re- 
pair, maintenance or management of 


-primary schools and dispensaries, Jor any 


other local works likely to promote the 
health, comfort, and convenience of the 
public,” as well as “for the salaries and 


- equipment of the Dafadars and Chauki- 


dars, and the salary of the Secrezary (if 


‘any)” is to be raised by taxing the 
-villagers (clause 38). 


It is not difficult to predict, that in the 
great majority of cases, at least in Central 
Bengal, this method of financirg the 
Village Committees would be productive 
of great hardship, would, in fact, ‘ead to 
increased impoverishment and consequent 
further decrease of - vitality and aggrava- 
tion of the “evils which menace health and 
life.” I would suggest that at least a 
moiety of the Public Works cess he made 
over by the District Boards to the Village 
Committees, and that a-suitable grant be 
made fromthe Provincial revenue to the 
Boards to make up the financial deficiency 
which they would thus suffer, 

-lam afraid, if the’ bill be passed as it 
stands, it will, instead of removing the 
evils which our people suffer’ from now, 
aggravate them, and instead of add- 
ing to their happiness, will add to their 
misery. 2% 
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Poetic Vision. 5 


In the course of an illuminating article 
contributed to Arya for April, Aurobinda, 


Ghose sets forth the aim and form of all 
true poetry and demolishes the idea that 
the main role of poets should be tke role 
of teachers and preachers.. Says he: 





GGS 


Vision is the characteristic power of the poet, as is 
discriminative thought the essential gift of the philoso- 
pher and analytic observation the natural genius of 
the scientist. The Kavi or poet was in the idea of 
“the ancient the seer and revealer of truth, and though 
we have wandered far enough from that ideal to 
demand from him only the pleasure of the ear and 
the ‘amusement of the aesthetic faculty, still all 
great poetry preserves something of that’ higher 
truth. ofits own aim and significance. Poetry, in 
fact, being Art, must attempt to make us see, and 
since it is to the inner senses that it: has to address 
itself,—for the ċar is its only physical gate of entry 
ana even there-its real appeal is fo an inner heating,— 
anc: since its object is to make‘ us live within.our- 
selves wkat the poet has embodied in his verse, it 
is an inner sight which he opens in us and this inner 
sight must have been intense in him before he can 
awaken fz in us, Fae 

Therefore the greatest poets have been always 
those who have had a large and powerful interpreta, 
tive and intuitive vision of Nature and life and man 
and whose poetry has arisen out of that in a supreme 
revelatory utterance of it. Sight is the essential 
poetic gitt. The archetypal poet in a world of 
original ideas is, we may say, a Soul that sees in itself 
intimately this world and all the others and God 
and Nature and the life of beings and sets flowing 
from.its centre a surge of creative rhythm and word- 
images which become the expressive body of the 
vision ; and the great poets are those who repeat in 
some. measure this ideal creation, . |. , A 

The’ tendency’ of the modern ‘mind. at. the present 
day seems to be towards laying a predominant- value 
on the thought in poetry. i ona 

We are asking of the, poet.to be, not a supreme 
singer or an inspired’ seer of‘ the worlds, but- a 
philosopher, ‘a prophet, a teacher, even something 
perhaps of a religious or ethical‘ preacher. It is 
nécessary therefore to say that when Lclaim for the 
poet the role of a seer of Truth and find the source of 

teat poetry in a great and revealing vision of lfe or 
God or the gods or man or nature, T,do not mean 
that it is fecessary:for him to have an intellectual 
phiiosopky of life or a message for: humanity, which 
he chooses to‘express in verse because he has metrical 
gift. and the gift of imagery, or a solution of the 
problems of the age or a mission to improve mankind, 
or, as it is-said,-“to leave the world better than he 
found it.” As a man, he may have these things, but 
the .less he. allows them to get the better of. his 
poetical gift, the happier it..will be for-his poetry. 
Material for his poetry they miay ‘give, an influence 
in it they may be, provided they are transmuted into 
vision and life by the poetical spirit, but they cán be 
neither its soul nor its aim, rior give the law to its 
creative activity and its expression. . 7 

The native power of poetry is inits sight, notin 
itg. intellectual thought-matter, and its safety is in 
adhering to this native principle of vision and allow- 
ing its conception, its thought, its emotion, its 
presentation, its structure to rise out of that or 
compelling it to rise into that before it takes its 
finished form. The poetic vision of life is not a critical 
or intellectual or philosophic view of it, but-a soul- 


view, a seizing by the inner sense,; and the- mantra. 


is not in its substance or form poetic enunciation 
of 2 philosophic truth, but the rhythmic revelation or 
intuition arising out of the soul’s sight of God and 
Nacure and the world and the inner truth—occult to 
the outward eye—of all that peoples it, the secrets 
of their life and.being. 7 ee 


centre within him and not'éxile himself into 
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Realistic art does not. and cannot give us a scienti- 
fically accurate presentation of life, because Art is not 
aud cannot be Science. What it does do, is to make 
an arbitrary selection of motives, forms and hues, 
sometimes of dull blacks and greys and. browns and 
dingy whites and sordid yellows, sometimes of 
violent blacks and reds, and the result is sometimes a 


thing of power and sometimes a nightmare, Idealistic .- 
art makes a different selection and produces either a ¥ 


work of power or beauty or else a false and distorted 
day-dream, In these distinctions there is no safety ; 
nor ‘can any rule be laid down for the poet, since he 
must necessarily go by what heis and what he sees, 
except that-he should work from ‘the living poetic , 
artificial 
standpoints. ‘ ; ss 

It is not sufficient for poetry to attain high inten- 
sities of word and rhythm ; it must liave, to fill them, 
an answering intensity of vision.’ And this does, 
not depend only on the individual power of vision 
of the poet, but on the mind of his age and country, . 
its symbols, the depth of its spiritual attainment. 


_ Bidi-Making and Disease. E 
C^S. Deole writing in the Social Service 
Quarterly for April-points out how and in 





what measure the Bidi-makers of Bombay # 


help the-spread of tuberculosis. Says‘he : 


The law requires: that the storage of tobacco 
shall be at the shop or premises Specified, and, there- 


fore, it follows that bidis also should be manufac- < 


tured at the. place of storage.- The license-holders 
cannot afford to have, in acostly city like Bombay, 
a shop at one place and spacious godown at another, 
Their shop, godown, place of bidi manufactitiag, 
all aré the same tittle room situated in a prominent 
corner and-hired at an exorbitant rent. The manu- 
facture of hidis in these tiny holes is not carried on 
by lifeless iron or, wooden machines, but by men and 
women, mostly, the latter. They flock together in 
these small holes, quite dark, and ‘ill-ventilated. 
They leave their ‘homes and their’. children at 
about 10 or 11 in the morning, and come all 
the way to, the shop and 'sit there till evening 


huddled together, like sardines, ina snial room or On yy 


a scaffold-like loft, specially created in a cellar in 
that room, ceaselessly ‘plying their‘ fingers at bidi» 
making. The inevitable result of ‘working ‘under 
the conditions, men and women sitting together close- 
ly packed, almost rubbing their bodies against one 
other, smóking, chewing pans, drinking tea, taking 
their afternoon meals, sometimes blowing their-noses 
or spitting, every day for seven or eight hours~the 
inevitable result of ali this can better beimagined than 
described. Taking men and women as they are, sab- 
ject to all the frailties of human nature, they slip 
down the moral precipice, and the inexorable laws 
of physical nature have’ there retribution. The 
insanitary condition under which they work, day in 


and day out, give rise to diseases like tuberculosis. fe 
er 


Some of the women bring -their infants with them 
and those, are. ‘suckled and nursed in this horrid 
atmosphere,- Thus the disease spreads from genera- 
tion to generati&n. 

The recent report of the Anti-Tuberculosis League 
considerably strengthens this view. The report gives 
instances of grievous results arising frombidi-making 


carried on in dark rooms by men and women, huddled. _ 


together. 
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` From what we heve seen of the Bidi- 
-makers of Calcutta their condition seems 
-to be better. The health officer of Calcutta 
should hold an-early investigation regard- 
‘ing the condition: of health-of the Bidi- 


g makers of this city, on the same-lines as 


they did in Bombay. : - 


ei 
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How to Get on : the Best Methods. 
Soine very sound advice has been given 
` to aspirants to, success in business by 
'Thomas J. Barratt, Chairman ang Manag- 
ing Director, Pear’s Soap Company, in the. 
course of an article contributed ` to- the, 
Mysore Economic Jéurnal for March, 
‘Says Mr. Barratt : 
. It isa mistake to think that good qualities alone 
will enable aman to”prosper. Thoreau, long ago, 
- dreamer though he was, saw throtigh the insuff- 
ciency of this gospel of goodness as an -equipment 
for success in a world of ‘struggle and practicality. 
š me not merely good,” he said, “be good for some- 
thing.” “ants i - Bay Ae i 
- Ta “geton” oné,must have’ the power and “apți- 
tude for “tackling”?! things. And* what a concentra- 
tion of energising activities this gift of tackling’ things 
gomprtises ! Determination, a propérly balanced ag- 
gressiveness, quickness of perception: and decision, 
and a general directness of speech and action which 
takes the shortest cut to its’ -object gall these are 
more or less, a necessity to the equipment of the man 
who wants to “get on,” ‘and, fortunately, most of 
the qualities, are not beyond cultivation, Bee Ay 
Success, however, is a matter of degree and 
ambition. Only the'few arrive at the mountain 
top—the men with special equipment—but there are 
` plenty. of midway pleasaunces of scope sùfficient to 
satisfy the aspirations of the ordiuary mind. ` 
‘Health and brains, the two essentials, come’ by 
cultivation. Many a fragile frame has been safeguarded 
and tended to'a condition of strength by good sense 
Sand care. Both body and mind have to be exercised into 


the serene 


efficiency, .or stagnation of the one‘and apathy in ~ 


other will follow, and, as Shakespeare says, “Your 
dull ass will not mend his pace by beating.” a 

Knowledge and experience are the feeders of the 
brain. All the school knowledge that can be, obtained 
should be taken advantage of, but so much of our 
school knowledge is a matter of rule and rote, and 
insufficiently memorised, that it must be backed up 
and eked out by an unwearying effort to add to 
fhe stock from every proper source—especially by- 
constant courses in the college of experience. By 
resolving to learn something new and useful every 
day, however, by cultivating an inquiring habit of 


~ mind, and by practising one’s powers of observation 
* until the faculty of seeing ‘the practical side of things ., 


is developed, the equipment of knowledge soon grows: 


~- to goodly proportions... 


Suceess-abilities may be brought into some such 
classification as the following: Cap-ability, work- 
ability, respons-ibility, .adapt-ability, and - practic- 
ability. Ofthese only one need detain us, and that 
is. work. The others explain themselves, and are 
partly dependent upon circumstances. Work-ability 
is the bravest item in a man’s-equipment for “getting 


844-12 


of work, from. nearly every standpoint. 
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on” in Dusiness, Thinking, however, is the chief part 
Even the 
hardest physical labour is eased when thought 
accompanies it, i 

Many are wanting in what I may call the ‘working 
conscience,’~that is, the natural, inborn stimulus 
for work. ‘There. are still men so little efraid of 
work that they even dare to go to sleep beside it, or 
at’ least allow themselves to lapse into a half. 
slumberous condition, when superintendenze is not 
active aud insistent. There are still youths who 
regard “shutting up shop,” as the main thing to 
desire, and who believe that the true work-a-day 
motto is “Labour as little as possible and get as 
wuch as possible for it.’ But these are the people 
who stick in the ruts and do not ‘get on.’ There is 
another motto that is much better worth keeping in 
mind anë that is “There is no fun like work.” itis 
au axiom of an old friend of mine, the creator of an 
enterprise of world-wide repute, Sir Thomas Lipton, 
What he means is that to work well and take an 
interest in what you are doing makes the hours pass 


„pleasantly and profitably ; whereas to the como-day- 


go-day. idler, who shirks and yawns and is for ever 
glancing at the clock and wishing the day was over, 


-minutes seem like hours ; he lives in an atmosphere 
of drag and lag, and should in the familiar phrase 


either ‘gé= on or get out? , ; 
Knowledge, without the power to use it, is of 


‘little avail; capability that does not shape itself 


for action has nothing to exercise itself upon ; the 


‘will and the desire to make them operative must 


be there or little success will result. Still, whatever 
you do or omit doing, never forget the time-honoured 
virtues hellowed by a thousand inspiring memories. 


Sometimes they.are voted old-fashioned, but all the 


Same, they. ate of imperishable wear and a shining 
Ornament to those :who, possess then. Truth, 
honesty, diligence, are qualities which should always 
be kept in the fore-ground of life's perspective ; not 
imitaticns ‘or dilutions of them, but the realities. 
It is not sufficient, to be up to the half standard of 
the Amerizan farmer who on being asked how his son 
was getting on replied "Oh, John’s a very good boy ; 
he may lie a bit and he may thieve a. bit; bat when 
yon re said that you've said all ; John’s a very good 
oy.” ; , ; 
Thoroughness is the accentuating power in all 
the betzer human characteristics. Energy, courage, 
determination, industry, are strengthened by it, and 


‘such steajying aids as orderliness, method and 


sincerity lend it ‘their support. Thoroughness can be 
exercised in little as well as in great things ; in the 
working out of the higher ambitions of life and in 
giving fulness and meaning to the humbler tasks of 
existence. : 

Methoc is a -necessity to business “getting on.” 
It is the outcome of orderly spirit operating through 
the ages and applying the lessons of experience to 
the economising.of time and efortin any department 
of business action. Business manners are also an 
important matter, A man can be and ouzht to be 
polite and. considerate, no matter how great his 
hurry. Even-with panting motors waiting to bear 
one away, with telephone calls sounding incessantly 
around one, and the endless stir and hrbbub of 
modern activities assailing at every point, the habit 
of courtesy should never be laid aside. Office 
manners aré one-thing, however, and workskop 
manners another; but the principle and the effect 
should be the same in both. “There is always time: 
enough for courtesy,” said Emerson. It requires - 
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personaffty aud character, however, to rise to the 
best on all business occasions; but with. these to 
his equipment a man can go forward with a good 
heart, and he will not fail. : 

Business was never more orderly than now, never 
more honest, never better conducted, never so rich 
in opportunities for those who have business intelli- 
gence and the right capacity and conscience for 
work. True, our business pace has been wonderfully 
increased, our business methods have been, greatly 
‘intensified, our business aids immensely multiplied, 
and our money-making. propensities have in no 
wise slackened ; but with all the flutter and fuss of 
steam, electricity, telegraphy, aviation, motoring, 
and the rest, the winning qualities in business are 
the same now as in the past. 


Travancore Music. 


A good deal of information about the 
music of Travancore has been ‘supplied us 
in the course of a short article contributed 
to Young Men of India for May by T. 
Lakshmana Pillai. We read : 


In Travancore two systems of music exist side by 
side, one the anceint Dravidian system, called also 
Sopanam, and the other the Aryan.- The former 
represents the most ancient form of music prevalent 
in South India, characterised by sweetness, tender- 
ness, and pathos, and the latter bold, elaborate, and 
majestic, which came with the Aryan wave of 
settlement about 2,000 years ago, and which to this 
day exists in greater purity here than in any other 
part of India, It isin this system that Tiagayya, the 
reat composer of South India, has produced his 
imou? lyrics. The Dravidian system, on the other 
hand, is used in temples, whence it gets the name of 
. Sopanam (steps), and also in connection with 
Kathakalis, and popular games in Travancore and 
Malabar, It is here that the most ancient social 
and religious customs are still in vogue in their 
pristine purity, unaffected by external influences and 
unimpaired ‘by political isolation of the country. 
The music of this region has long withstood the 
awiul vicissitudes of time, and is as unchanged as its 
physical features, marked by “waving palms and 
land-locked lagoons.” It is not meant that the 
Aryan and Dravidian systems of music have stood 
on through centuries like figures cut in alabaster, 
without exerting the least influence upon each other. 
No—in the nature of things, this could not be. Some 
of the long curves peculiar to the Dravidian system 
may have been borrowed or imitated in the Aryan, 
while, on thé other hand, some of the other peculiari- 
ties of Aryan musie, such as its way of classifying 


ragas and its nomenclature, may have been ddopted 
into the Dravidian system. 

It is not easy to trace the name of any great 
composer in popular -Dravidian music, the ragas 
employedin the Dravidian songs being simple and 
there heing scope for multiplying compositions in the 
existing airs. ,These airs are all stereotyped. It'is 
not meant that songs of higher quality cannot bes 
composed in them. The experiment has never been 
tried, as it has become the fashion now to make new 
compositions in the Aryan ragas, which have become 
prevalent in towns and cities where Aryan music 
retains hold of the popular mind. Even in: the Aryan 
system, the great composers have been those of 
comparatively recent date, We ‘are aware of no 
composer prior to Tiagayya whose compositions can 
at all be compared to his. The Aryan. music which - 
was once prevalent in Travancore, and which still 
exists there though in a slightly modified form, is of 


‘ the old style, called Carnatic (as opposed to Desik), 


and it is in this style that the celebrated: royal 
composer, Swathi Tirumal Maha Raja, has composed 
his lyrics. One of the earliest composers in this style 
was Prince Aswathi Tirunal (1756-1788), an 
accomplished Sanskrit scholar, whose Kirtanams are 
even now daily sung at the Sri Padmanabhaswami | 
Temple. The Ashtapathies composed by Jaya Deva, 
of Pandarpur, in Bombay, were also known to the 
musicians of Travancore, and they were the stocke 
‘music of the celebrated musician of Travancore, 
Govinda Marar. The songs in Aryan music now sung 
in Travancore cannot be traced further back than the 
year 1750. With the opening of the 19th century, 
we have hada number of composers, such as Rani 
Rukmani Bai, His Highness Swathi, Tirunal Maharaja, 
Ravi - Varman Thampi, Nattuvan Ponniah, 
Ksheerapthi Sastrial, and others. $ 

The greatest musician in Travancore of the early 
part of the 19th century was certainly Govinda 
Marar, of Muvathupuha, ; 

The reign of Swathi Tirunal Maharaja (1820- 
1846) may be well named “the Augustan Age of 
Travancore Music,” as a/constellation of great _ 
musicians flourshed at the time. The Maharaja 
himself was a musician and composer of no mean 
order. He was a linguist, and could compose ‘ in 
several languages, such as Malayalam, Sanskrit, 
Tamil, Telugu, Mabratti, and Guzrati. is composi- ,; 
tions in the shape of Varnams, Kirtanams, Padams,*” 
Tillanas, &c., are still sung at the palace and temple 
by the Court musicians, The names of some of the 
eminent musicians of his time may here be men- 
tioned:—Vadivelu Nattuvan, Ponniah Nattuvan, 
Parameswara Baghavathar, Muthuswami Bagha- 
vathar, Sesha Baghavathar, and Venkatarama 
Baghavathar. ' 

The period next in brilliancy as regards music is 
the reign of His Highness Aillyam Tirunal Maharajg 
(1861-1880). It is worthy of note that the Maharaja 
himself was an eminent singer. 


` 
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A writer in the Times points out the 
individuality and beauty of 
The Poetry of Thomas Hardy 


and incidentally makes mention of the 
:salient features of his novels, Says he: >» 


& 


a 


The novels are sometimes called impersonal, and- 
so-they are, in the sense that the pulse-of human in- 
terest is not always the most significant thing in 
them, and never the only one. There is the whole 
situation and its setting in inanimate nature, and 
there is the sweep of destiny in which men’s lives are 
caught, In the poems, on the other hand, page after _ 
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page is simply and directly human. Among these 
personal or..‘‘impersonative” themes some are tragic 
and some are trivial, but all are prompted immediate- 
ly by the experience of living. 


The novel-world is rich, firm, and intricate; a. 


country that, whether we rest in its imaginations or 
track the imaged realities, has places we can move in 
with a certainty of living detail. We can tell the 
pools where the cattle will be standing and how the 
heath’s face alters with the changes of the year. But 
in the world of the poems there is a difference which 
even familiar names and an occasional minuteness of 
picture cannot hide. Itis as though the color and 
substance of the setting had shrunk in a -more 
penetrating light. The close texture of the novels 
thins to elemental. terms of space and time. Itisa 
world both definite and abstract. A mood is fixed 
precisely “at- this point of time, at this point in 
space,” but the converging lines stretch so he away 
that the chief impression is of vastness. 

_ The permeating visiou is suggested in one of the 
new poems; “The House of Silence.” Achild anda 
man are looking at a house with massed trees and a 
shaded lawn, and the child exclaims how quiet it 
must be there, for nobody ever seems to move about. 
Then the answer comes : 


Ah, that’s because you do not bear 
- The visioning powers of souls who dare 
To pierce the material screen. : 


Morning, noon, and night, 

Mid those funereal shades that seem 

The uncanny scenery of a dream, 

Figures dance to a mind with sight, 

And music and laughter like floods of light 
Make all the precincts gleam. 


lt is a poet’s bower. 
Through which there pass, in fleet arrays. 
Long teams of all the years and days, 
Of joys and sorrows, of earth and heaven, 
That meet mankind in his ages seven, 

An zon in an hour, 


But this visionary mood -does not work always 
through abstractions. The seer is also a poet of 
humanity, to a degree which may surprise hose who 
are accustomed to think of him in the other connec- 
tion. Itis just this contrast between the universal 
and the accidental, the permanent and the tfansitory, 
which makes the spell of his poetry. We imagined 
him musing oyer zons and dynasties, and we find 
he is a singer of the smallest human things. No 
doubt the sense of destiny pervades all his songs, 
and in a moment wecan roll up the curtain which 
divides the purely human scene from the unseen ways 
behind it; but still the business of life is given 
without any of its immediate interest having faded. 
This interest extends to the most fugitive fancies 


-nd the most trifling incidents. Nothing now seems 


too small for an eye which just before was fastened 
on big things. An old sketch, an old psalm-tune, a 
strange pedestrian on the heath, a halt in a railway 
waiting room, are among these themes; and 


“Midnight on the Great Western” is typical of the - 


way he handles them: 


In the third- class seat sat the journeying boy, 
. And the roof-lamp’s oily flame, 

Played down on his listless form and face, 

Bewrapt past knowing to where-he was going, 
. Or whence he came. 


t 


In the band of his hat the journeying boy 
Had a ticket stuck ; and a string 
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Around his neck bore the key of his box, 
That twinkled gleams of the lamp’s sad beams 
Like a living: thing. 


What past can be yours, O journeying boy, 
Towards a world unknown, 

Who calmly, as if indifferent quite 

To all at stake, can undertake 
This plunge alone? 


Knows your soul a sphere, O journeyiug boy, 
Our rude realms far above, 
Whence with spacious vision you mark-and mete 
This region of sin that you fiud you in, 
But are not of ? <` 


His language, as critics have pointed ont, leans to 
the logica- plainness and hardness of prose, and weë 
look in vain for that rich imagery which, in Keats 
for instance, leaves behind it a long echo of hauating 
suggestion. His words, it is said, stand for what 
they are and for nothing more than they are, There 
is a truth in this, and it follows that they often 
convey less than they should; they are adequate 
enough for clearness, but they are not in tune with the 
‘whole meaning, or with the spirit of life which is the 
true spirit of poetry. 

The rhythm is most important of all, for Hardy 
works it out with a mastery which is in keeping 
with the careful constructiot of the novels. This 
side of the poet’s art—the sheer art of song=-has 
clearly engrossed him; and-his choice of rhythm 
is so various that it is not to be defined too narrowly. 
The characteristic which seems to stand out most is 
perhaps the one which would be least expected. The 
lilting, changing strain of his verse, the tune of it, 
is what strikes one. As in this song “To the Moon,” 
forinstance: ` 


“What have you mused on, Moon, 
in your day, 
So aloof, so far away ?” 

“O, I have mused on, often mused on 
Growth, decay, 

Nations‘alive, dead, mad, aswoon, 
in my day !” 


Have you much wondered, Moon, 
On your rounds, 
Selfwrapt, beyond Earth’s bounds ?” 
Yea, I have wondered, often wondered 
- At the sounds 
Reaching me of the human tune -~ 
On my rounds.” 


“Wkat do you think of it, Moon, 
' às you go? 
Is Life much, or no ?” 
“OQ, i think ‘of it, often think of it 
As a show 
God means surely to shut up Soon, 
As l go.” 


_—_ 


War and Population. 


\ The Spéctator has an article which 
shows that ‘since the war began the 
population of the United Kingdom has 
increased by excess of births over deaths - 
to such an extent as more than to counter- 
balance the whole of the losses of our 
(British) armies in the field.” We read: 
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and the first half of 1917 the excess of births over 7 


It is a common, practice to take the year 1876, 
wken the birth-rate in England and Wales was the 
highest recorded, as a starting-point,‘and to regard 
any falling off from that year as heralding a national 
disaster. But there is nothing sacred about the 
year 1876 or about the birth-rate of that year. It 
would be quite as legitimate to argue that we’ should 
take some earlier and lower rate as’ the standard, 
or alternatively that we ought to aspire to a much 
higher rate. A iurther blunder commonly committed; 
is to forget that the decisive question is not the 
rate of increase but ihe amount of increase. 

A third point. almost ‘invariably overlooked is 
the close connection between birth-rates and infantile 
death-rates. What really -matters is not so much 
the number of children born into the world, though 
that of course does matter a great.deal, as the 
number who grow up. o 

The average annual number of marriages in Eng- 
land and Wales for the years 1909—13 waè, in round 
figures, 275,000. In 1914 this rose to 294,000 ; in 
1915 to 861,000 ; in 1916 it fell again to 180,000. It 
is also to be noted that during the first half of 1917 

-the number of marriages fell appreciably as compared. 
with the corresponding period in each of the three 
preceding years, and ascompared with the average 

- for 1909-13, Presumably this last fact means that 
owing to the absence of. such a large proportion of 
the manhood of the country, marriages had become 
impossible. Sir Bernard Mallet sums up these 
figures by stating that, in round numbers, 200,000 
people were married in England and;Wales between 
Argust, 1914, and June, 1917, who in the ordinary, 
course ofevents would not have been married. In 
Scotland the corresponding figure ` was 8,000; in 
Ireland there was no material change. 

In contrast with the remarkable increase of 
marriages in the year 1915, there was a very con- 
siderable decrease in birth in 1916, and again in 
1817. The births in England and Wales in 1916 
showed a drop of nearly 11 per cent as compared 
with 1913. Still more striking is the fact that in the 
first quarter of 1917 the births dropped over, 17 per 
cent ascompared with the corresponding period of 
1913; in the second quarter nearly 24 per cent; 
and in third quarter just under 28 per cent. 

Since the war began there has been a remarkable 
drop in infantile mortality in all parts of the United 
Kingdom. The rate per thousand fell in England from 
108 in 1913 to 91 in 1916; in Scotland from 110 to 
97 ; in Ireland, which has long had a comparatively 
low rate of infantile mortality, the rate dropped from 
97.to 83. These figures show that concurrently with 
the decline in the birth-rate there has been a decline 
in the death-rate. 

Several causes have helped since the war began to 
reduce the general rate of infant mortality. One of 
this is the restriction of the sale of alcoholic liquors. 
Before the war one of the regular and one of the 
ugliest features of our social life wasthe number of 
deaths of infants recorded as due to suifocation. They 
had been overlaid by their parents in bed. The 
number recorded on Sundays was always very much 
I‘gher than on any other day inthe week, the 
inference being that Saturday night’s drinking meant 
. the suffocation of the baby in bed before Sunday 
morning. _ Since the sale of alcoholic liquors was 
restricted there has been an appreciable decline in the 
infantile mortality attributed to this cause, and 
especially in the number of infant deaths recorded on 
Sundays. The net result of all causes affecting births 

and deaths is that during the two years 1915-1916_ 


~ 


deaths in England and Wales was 590,000, in Scot- 
land 83,000, and in Ireland 41,000, making “a 
total forthe United Kingdom of 714,000. If we add 


: the increase recorded from August to December, 1914, 


this total comes. to well over.900,000—~a figure which 
far exeeeds the military and naval losses, 
: `? hi 
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The Irish Situation. ` a 
There is so much similarity between 
conditions in Ireland and. those, in ‘India, 
that any infdrmation regarding the’ pro- 
blems of Ireland and the means adopted 
by the Irish to solve them is welcome. An 
informing article dealing with the political, 
industrial and agrarian movements ‘on 
foot in Ireland appearsin the Fortnightly 
Review from the pen of John Mcgrath; 
from which we make'some extracts. z 

There are twò main influences in Ireland at the 
present time—Sinn Fein, which is sweeping over the 
country like a tidal wave, giving forth an awful roar 
in its progress, and obliterating all sorts of old land- 
marks; and the Convention, which, sits noiselessly », 
behind closed doors iu the Regent’s House of © 
Trinity College, and about which, to use an-Irish 
phrase, nobody’s supposed to know nothing. 

Surface observers seem to think that the winning 
of Parliamentary seats by the Sinn Feiners takes 
away something from the authority of the Conven- 
tion. On the contrary, it immensely increases it. 
The Sinn Feiners of today, all of them unconsciously, 
aregiving the very greatest assistance to Sir Horace 
Plunkett in his endeavors to reach an: Irish settle- _ 
ment through the Convention, although they do not 
see it, and still cherish the delusion that they have 
boycotted that assembly into sterility. Ou the con- 
trary, they are the sheet-anchor of the Convention, 
and the more Parliamentary seats they win while 
ít is sitting the greater will -be the chance of what 
Mr. Bonar Law has called “a substantial agreement” 
between the various sections of .the Convention’s 
delegates. - . 

. Sir Horace Plunkett, as chairman of the Irish© 
National Convention, is as inevitably the rigbt` ” 
maninthe right place as Parnell was inevitably 
the right man in the right place when he succeeded 
Isaac Butt as Nationalist leader in 1879. And it 
is very remarkable how the ideas of these two 
great Irishmen in regard to Ireland run on parallel 
lines. They both started from the jumping-off 
-place of national economics. Parnell said to the 
farmers: “Keep a firm grip of. your homesteads,” 
Plunkett, when that policy was assured of ultimafe 
success through the Land: Act, of 1881 and the 
subsequent Land Purchase Acts, said: “Having 
got possession of your holdings, learn how, to 
make the most of them.” _ .- tee 

The one man, as a matter of fact, was the sequel 

and complement of the other. Yet there was a 


i, 
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difference in their procedure. Parnell, at the oittset ~~ 


of his career, declaged that he would not take off his 
coat in the cause of the Irish farmers if he did not 
see, as an ultimate result of his efforts, the restoration” 
of the Irish Parliament. The one phase of Mr. Plun- 
kett when he began hiscareer as a reformer in Ireland 
that lives still in some Irish memories was not so for- 
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tunatė:. În 'a speech: at. Belfast—a particularly un- 
happy environment for such a declaration—he stated 
that “we must disinfect Irish politics witha little 
common sense.” It seemed an extremely sinister expres- 
sion at the time, and it gave an excuse to a: certain 
class of people to abuse a man who really, just then, 
wasn’t thinking much about politics at all, but who 
had simply started out to.organize the first réal 


Sinn Fein campaign and to teach the doctrine that ` 


Irishmen could do a whole lot of things for them- 
selves at home without any assistance whatever 
from the Parliament in London, In order to establish 
this proposition. he started the Irish . Agricultural 
Organization Society, as a purely voluntary body, 
which never received the slightest assistance from 
the State until years afterwards when it got a 
mouse’s part of help after the State realized that 
it was doing State business, and doing it remarkably 
well. ` s orn te os abe t 

ı But Mr.‘Plunkett, although he was the -first of 
the modern Sinn Feiners—did not -rèfuse Government 
assistance. He actually thought, indeed, that it 
might have been a little bit‘ more ‘generous.’ He had 
no‘ notion of boycotting the Imperial Parliament— 
not he. He even -went so far as to become a member 
of it... And whilea member of it he actually. put his 
further Sinn Fein ideas into operation. Ireland, he 
said to’ himself, being an’ agricultural country, 
needed an Agricultural Department, such, | for 
instance, as that which was doing so much for’ the 
agricultural development of Canada. How was that 
to be brought about? By resolutions and debates 
at Westminster? Nò; but by Irishmen at home 
showiug exactly what they wanted, ‘and ` putting 
their demands, cut.and dried, -and properly worked 
out by themselves, ‘before the House of Commons 
He came back. to Ireland, called together a small 
smeeting in Dublin of representative Irishmen to 
consider the not unimportant qtiestion of how to 
discover a means of putting the main industry of 
the country on its feet, and giving it the necessary 
machinery for right direction. For practical and 
immediate purposes he thought that the recent 
successful economic, and especially agricultural, 
experimėnts and- developments ‘in’such countries as 
Wurttemberg and Denmark might” suggest some 
lessons to Irishmen. And so he sent Mr. T. P. Gill; 
to make inquiries into the new agrarian methods 
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a very formidable mass of information as to how 
two little Continental nations, by the adoption of 
new and intelligent ideas, were able actually to 
make two blades of grass grow where only one 
grew before. : 

With this information before it Mr. Plunkett’s 
“Recess Committee” met, and, in due time issued a 
report—known to history as “The Recess-Committec's 
Report.” And. out of that report, in due time, also 
emerged “The Department of Agricul:ure and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland,” which is, at the 
present time, the-only Government institution in the 
country that is universally acknowledged by every- 
body to have had a beneficent influence on the lives 
of the people, : 

‘Mr, Horace Plunkett established neary twenty 
years ago a veritable ‘periodic Parliament of Ireland 
composed of all sections»of the community, and, 
strange to say, with almost exactly the same number 
of members as the Irish representation in the Imperial 
Parliament ünder, the. Act of ‘Union. Aad during 
all these years this Irish Parliament has been quietly 
doing the biggest business of the cduntry, outside 
legislation. - pe ta gh 
- The Irish Parliament of Sir Horace Flunkett is 
called the Council-of Agriculture. It has 104 members, 
consisting of a minority nominated by the Depart- 
ment itself from each of the four provinces, anda 
majority vlécted by the County Councils. And these 
104 men- of divergent views from North and South 
work together, heartily for the common: good of the 
whole island: - : , i 

The difference, between Sir'Horace Pluckett asa 
Sinn Feiner, ‘and the Sinn Feiners who Lave given 
themselves the name, is that he has carried the policy 
of “Ourselves Alone” into practice, with th2 happiest 
results, whereas they have never tried anything 
practical whatever, unless the word covers writing 
articles aud making speeches. 

Sir Horace Plunkett, like Parnell, believes in work 
in lréland itself done by Irishmen. But, like Parnell 
again, he thinks that when it is necessary, in order 
to make that work. fruitful, to use Parliamentary. 
methods, why, Parliamentary methods must be set 
going. Consequently, during his twenty years or 
so of public lite be has conferred: on Ireland boons 
that are second only to those given to her by Parnell 
himself during his tragically short political career 


that had so ‘recently brought about such desirable of only eleven. : tor 
changes in those countries. à ; = 

Mr, Gill came back from the Continent, with : 
° me ee “NOTES ~ 


“The Most Important: Event of ~ ` 
Modern India.” °.: > 


. «In the Manchester Guardian, March'28, 
“1918, Sir Rabindranath Tagore calls “the 
birth and life-work of Rammohan Ray” 
“the most important .event of modern 
India,.”: He says i~. 
“The first Aryan immigrants came to India with 
their tribal gods and special ceremonials, and their 


conflict with the original inhabitants of India seemed 
to have no:prospect of termination. Inthe midst 
of this struggle the ‘conception of a universal soul, 
the spiritual bond of unity in all creatures, took its 
birth in the better minds of the time. (This heralded 
a change of heart, and along with it a tree basis of 
reconciliation. 

‘Dering the Mohammedan conquest of India, be- 
hind the political ‘turmoil, our inner struggle was 
spiritual. Like Asoka of the Buddhist age, Akbar 
also Lad -his vision of spiritual unity. A succession , 
gf great men of those centuries, both Hindu saints 
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and Mohammedan sufis, was engaged in building a 


kingdom of souls over which ruled the one God who , 


was the God of Mohammedans as well as Hindus. 

“In India this striving after spiritual realisation 
still shows activity. And I feel sure that the most, 
important event of modern india has been the birth 
and -life-work of Rammohan Ray, for it is a matter 
of the greatest urgency that the East and the West 
should meet and unite in hearts. Through Ram- 
mechan’ was given the first true response of India 
when the West knocked at ber door. He found the 
basis of our union in our own spiritual inheritance, 
in faith in the reality of the oneness of man in 
Brahma.” 


The article from which we have taken / 


the above paragraphs is written from the 
loftiest standpoint and will be found print- 
ed among our ‘“‘Gleanings™- in this issue, 
© The German-Indian Conspiracy Trial.. 
The reader is aware that as the result 
of the German-Indian conspiracy. trial in 
San Francisco fifteen Indians have been 
sentenced to terms of ‘imprisonment rang: 
ing from thirty days to twenty-two 
months, Dr. Chakrabarty, who was sen- 
tenced to thirty day’s imprisonment, 
having also had a fine of five thousand 
dollars inflicted on him. A telegram to 
the London Times from New York says :— 
In pronouncing sentence in the Indian conspiracy 
trial at San Francisco’ the Judge placed the guilt for 


the conspiracy on the German Supreme Command. 
The Judge characterised the Hindu conspirators as, 


system. 

T sentaidog Bopp, Von Brinken and Von Schack, 
heads of the German Consulate in San Francisco, the 
‘Judge declared that they with the German Embassy 
in Washington and the German Foreign Office were 
the nerve centres of a world-wide plot to foment 
rebellion in India. 
| It may not be a matter for surprise that 
‘Garman intriguers succeeded in pursuading 
some uneducated or half-educated Indians 
in America to believe that an armed revo- 
lution was feasible and. desirable in 
India, but that persons, like some of the 
conspirators, who had graduated in 
Indian or foreign universities or had re- 
ceived some education in other ways and 
could therefore be presumed to know the 
present circumstances of India and what 
modern warfare meant, should believe 
it possible and desirable, is rather sur- 
prising. What methods the Germans used 
to make cat’s-paws of then’ we do not 
know. One method was perhaps to sug- 
gest that distinguished Indians were of the 
/ same way of thinking as the chief plotters; 

for in the extracts read out from an 
- Ametican paper by Sir William Vincent in 
the Indian Legislative Council there is 


` 


mere cat’s-paws of the ruthless Prussian military / 
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mention of the names of two distinguished: 
Indian patriots. who certainly had nothing 
to do with the conspiracy. The intriguers, 
appear also to have used the name of'a 
far more famous Indian, known all over 
the civilised world. They tried to con- 
nect Sir Rabindranath Tagores name. 
with the conspiracy, and the Madras Mail 
has made that fact the occasion for an in-' 
Sinuation and has impudently suggested 
that Sir Rabindranath should offer an ex- 
planation to-enable Government to say 
whether they are satisfied withit! The 
German lies and the Madras Mail's insin- 
uation are, of course, too contemptible and 
ridiculous to deserve any serious refuta- 
tion. Itis as impossible for Sir Rabindra- 
nath Tagore to have anything to do with 
an affair like this conspiracy as for light 
~ and darkness to co-exist; though, from 
what we know of him, he would, if any 
occasion rose for it, be proud to suffer for 
the cause of human freedom in an open. 
and honorable manner. But that is by 
the by. The lies were, no doubt, meant 
to serve various other purposes than what: 
we have hinted at before. Forinstance, 
the Germans probably wanted to pose 
before the world as liberators of India 
on the strength of the lie that the greatest , 
Indian of international fame was with 
them; but, as far as we are aware, 
no nation or national embassy ever took 
them at their word. A more immediate 
object, as stiggested above, was probably 
to inveigle as many Indians as possible to 
be made cat’s-paws of. But this object, 
too, was probably not gained to any con- 
siderable extent. Prominent Indian con- 
spirators were under no delusion as to the 
poet’s opinions, Whatever other mis- 
takes they had made as regards his views 
and personality, they were right in their 
conviction that he was not with them. 
In the account of the San Francisco trial 
published in the Pioneer, we read that 
one of the conspirators, Ram Chandra by 
name, was shot dead'in court by a fellow- 
conspirator in the course of the trial. 
When Sir, Rabindranath Tagore was lec- 
turing ‘in America in 1916, this Ram 
Chandra, signing himself as Editor. 
“Hindustan Gadar,? wrote a letter 
against the poet to?the San Francisco 
Examiner of October 5, 1916, from which 
we will quote without comment only one 
brief passage. 
“Flow can Tagore say that India has not lost her 
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soul? If this soul is not entirely dead and shows 
some sign of awakening life it is not on account of 
Tagore’s preaching of peace, but rather on account 
of the New India party, the Gadar, which, singularly 
enough, is more powerful in Bengal, Tagore’s own 
province, than anywhere else.” 


‘ Another conspirator, Gobinda: Behari. 


E~ 


Lal, . wa. (University of California), 
“From Delhi, India,”..who has been sen- 
tenced to a long term of imprisonment, 
wrote a letter against Tagore to. the San 
Francisco Examiner of the 6th October, 
1916, from which a few sentences are’ 
quoted below :— 


“Sir: Will it not be interesting for you to know 
what the Hindus think of Tagore ? p 
. “They do not think he represents in any sense 
the ideas, sentiments or feelings which they at present 
entertain in regard to political, economic or philo- 
sophic issues. i : v 

“The heart of India is in the Anti-British revolu- 
tionary movement, which is rapidly transforming 
India along modern lines, But Mr. Tagore- stands 
aloof from this movement just as Goethe stood aloof 
from the German war of liberation’a century ago. <' 

“The Hindus ‘are justly: proud of the poetic 
achievements of Tagore, but they do not care for 
his social-political philosophy.” ~? 

It seems that it was not prominent 
Indian conspirators alone who knew that 
the poet was not with them; the unedu- 
cated or halfeducated rank and file, too,- 
were aware ‘of the fact, as an incident 
which happened during Sir Rabindra- 
nath’s stay at San Francisco would show. 
It was thus described in the San Francisco 
Examiner of 6th October, 1916. \ 


“Word of a plot to assassinate: Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore, Hindu poet and Nobel Prize-winner, reached 
the police yesterday and led to extraordinary precau- 
tions to guard him in his apartments at the Palace 
e Hotel and at the Columbia theatre, where he lectured 
in the afternoon.” À . 

“The Hindu poet was a storm centre throughout 
his stay in San Fancisco yesterday. Professor 
Bishen Singh Mattu, a Venerable Hindu, who came 
from Stockton to induce Tagore to lecture in that 
city, was assaulted and had his white turban torn 
from his head in front of the Palace Hotel. 

““Umrao Singh, savant and companion of Bishen 
Singh, helped to beat off the attack on the old man} 
ayd two Hindus who took part in the riot were 
placed under arrest, : 

“The prisoners gave the names of H. Singh 


Hateshi and Dewan Singh, and said they wete em- | 


ployees of Ram Chandra, editor of the local ‘Hindus: 
tan Gadar, [Ram Chandra admitted this fact but’ 
denied that they acted on his instructions.] ; 

“The Gadar party represents the radical Hindu 
revolutionists in San Francisco, and the assault on 
Bishen Singh Mattu, who is a leader of the more 
conservative Khalsa Diwan Society, was prompted 
by the fact that the professor was to invite Tagore 
to lecture in Stockton.” 

“Umrao Singh, who was with Professor Bishen 
Mattu when the latter was attacked in front of the 
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Palace yesterday, said that when they were journey- 
ing from Fresno to Stockton on Wednesday they 
were joined by another Hindu. 

.“ ‘This emissary learned of our plans to ask 
Tagore to lecture in Stockton before the Khalsa 
Diwar Society,’ said Umrao Singh, ‘and he then 
hurried to San Francisco and told the members of the 
Gadar party. We were told on arriving here that we 
must not deliver the invitation to Tagorz, as the 
Gadar party did not want him lecturing in the 
United States. We properly ignored’ this njuaction 
and the attack on Professor Bishen Singh Mattu 
followed. We did, however, succeed in delivering 
the invitation to Tagore to lecture th-ourh hig 
secretary. but we did not get to see the poe: him- 
self? ” 

Thetwo men who had assaulted Bishen 
Singh were tried and thrown into jail, 
and the incident was reported in the 
papers throughout the United States, Zhe 
Portland Oregonian (Oct. 6, 1926) ex- 
plained that “‘Représentatives of the re- 
volutionary party are said to have warn- 
ed Professor Singh not to deliver the invi- 
tation to Tagore as the lecturer was ex- 

ounding a philosophy not in tune with 

ke revolution.” Interviewed by a repre- 
sentative of the, Los Angeles Examiner the 
poet Żs reported to have said : 

“As fora plot to assassinate me, I have the fullest 
confidence in the sanity of my countrymen, and shsll 
fulfil my engagements without the help >f police 
protection. Itake’this opportunity emphatically to 
assert that I do not believe there was a plot to 
assassinate me, though I had to submit tc the farce 
of beicg guarded by the police, from which : hope 
to be relieved for the rest of my visit to this country.” 

Toan interviewer of the Los Angeles 
Times he is reported to have said : 

“I do not know what it wds about. San Francisco 
newspapers attempted to connect me with the 
trouble, but I have not read their accounts of it, I 
cannot expect more trouble because I do not know 
what the last was about. I have no guard and no 
more atteadants than usual,” 

He, added, however, that the attack probably 


resulted from racial or political differences in which 
he had no interest. 


A Britisher’s Impressions of India. | 


Mr. William Archer, a Scotsman who ` 
quitted the Bar for journalism, is said to 
have become the foremost British drema- 
tic critic, and writes criticism for the 
“Star.” -He has translated and edited 
Ibsen's plays. He has also written a criti- 
cism on Mr. H. G. Wells’s theology. His 
book “India and the Future” contains 
among other things his impressions o" the 
places he visited in Ceylon and India. His 
impressions of Indians and Europeans at 
Colombo are very interesting. 

Ceylon is not India, but may be called its vestibule 
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or outer court: and Colombo swarms with Indians 
of many tribes and castes. 
China, I spent a few days in Colombo... and quite 
sincerely— without the slightest tinge of preconceived 
thecry or paradox,—! found myself blushing for my 
race, These orientals, with their noble carriage, their 
dignity and. distinction, seemed incomparably the 
finer breed of men. Ido not mean the Sinhalese but 
more particularly the Indian immigrants. Oae 
saw sinister faces, one saw fanatical faces, 
one saw heavy and rather’ stupid faces, but 
not one of the unfinished, shapeless and potato- 
faces so common in a European crowd—so, common 
in the crowd at my hotel. I must confess that, for 
some reason or other, that crowd was an exceptional- 
ly insignificant set of people. As I looked round the 
dining room of an evening and saw the dapper little 
men in their dinner jacket uniform, and the over- 
dressed or under-dressed women, chattering about the 
days racing or the mortow’'s hockey, and compla- 
cently listening to the imbecile jingles ground out 
hy the band,—! could not help asking myself by what 
possible right we posed as a superior race. Out- 
side in ‘the streets, I had seen Othello, I had seen 
Shy'ock, I had seen Sohrab-and Rustum, I had seen 
æ undred stately and impressive figures. I had even 
seer teyo.or three men who might:‘have sat to a 
realistic painter as models for Christ,—not of course, 
the bland and lymphatic Saviour of pictorial convea- 
tion, but ithe: olive-browed, coal-eyed, Eathusiast’‘of 
historic probability. Surely it was a strange topsy- 
turvydom that reckoned the races which produced 
these figures essentially inferior to the trivial mob 
around me—devoid of dignity, devoid of originality, 
devoid of earnestness, all cut toone dull pattern, all 
living. up to the ideals of the vulgarest sporting! 
papers, the only literature to which they appeared 
adcicted. > > eae 


. 


` I do not attribute any evidential value to this 


somewhat splefetic mood, I own that it never occur- 
red ‘with equal strength in India itself, where take 
turn all round the sahibs look like sahibs in whatever 
environment they are placed. They are often by no 
means such “fine men” as the Indians around them, 
but they and their foréfathers for many generations 
have lived an intenser, a larger, a saner life and it has 
left its imprint on their. features. I speak particularly 
of the men in the upper grades.of the services, who 
are, in a very real sense, picked men, while my fellow 
sojourners at the Colombo Hotel were (I know not 
why) distinctly below the fair British average. . 

Mr. Archer then assigns a reason why 
the Indians he saw appeared to be of such 
superior physical types. ‘Perhaps, too,’! 
says he, ‘my keén admiration forthe In-- 
dian’ types was partly to be traced to my 
recent recollections of the Japanese and 
Chinese, whose warmest, admirers will 
scarcely ‘claim for them great dignity of 
carriage or nobility of features.” - 

He follows this up with his impression 
of Calcutta. 

I admit, in short, that this early impression of 
positive physical superiority is subject to a good deal 
of discount; but I note it for what it is worth. 
Oddly enough, the one place where it definitely occur- 
red to me was Caleutta. The physical type of the 
avetage Bengali-as you meet him in the streets—tall, 
bare-headed, with his toga-like garment lightly 
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draped around him—seemed to, me remarkably’ dis- 
tinguished. - j 
.More than a cefitury ago, Lord Minto, 
the ‘first Governor-General of India of that 
name, gave his impressions of the Indian 
men he saw about him, in aletter,avhich he 
wrote to the’Hon. A. M. Elliot. He wrote 
the letter from Calcutta. on September 
20, 1807, after visiting Barrackpore, We 
quote a few sentences from it. . 3 


. “The men themselves are still moreornamental. 
I never saw so handsome a race. They are’ much 
superior to the Madras people, whose forms I ad- 
mired also. Those were slender, These are tall, 
muscular, athletic figures, perfectly shaped and with 
the finest possible cast of countenance and features. 
Their features are of the most classical European 
sfiodels with great ‘variety at the same time ;' but the 
females seem still as' hideous asat Madras, and one 
cannot conceive that they should be the mothers of 
such handsome sons."—Lord Minto in India, by the 
Countess Minto» aa r 
: . Perhaps owing to the prevalence of 
pardah, Lord Minto saw only the women 
of the lower orders-of ‘the people. 

Mr. Archer’s impressions of Madura 
were, not favourable. Says he: os 
i . aa l t v 

Now take anòther impression of ‘only -two., days 
later: From Colombo to’ Tuticorin you cross in a 
night: ‘the- early afternoon finds. you in Madura. 
eese But what is it gives the crowd such a strange 
and savage aspect ? Unless you are prepared for it 
(as I was not) yoù almost gasp as you realise that 
every one has his or her forehead daubed' with some 
garish device for all the world like the war-paint of 
the Indians of the west. But this is not war paint, 


it is religion paint... la the South it is practically 
universal and it gives to the people a strange air of 
savagery combined with fanaticism...........What of 


ear-decorations and nose jewels? Outside of Darkest 
Africa there is only one more repellent manifestation 
ofa perverted sense of beauty, and that is in the tor- 
tured feet of the women of China. The women of 
Southern India not only carry in their ears endrmous 
hoops and clusters of hogps~that would be a trifle~ 
but often great carven ‘bars of gold, three or four 
inches long and an inch thick, for the insertion of 
which not only the lobe of the ear but the upper 
cartilage is pierced and horribly distorted. --- ey 


Here is his description of animal sacri- 
fices in a‘temple, with his comments there- 
upon. ‘ 

Then I took a gharry and drove past a wonderful 
banyan tree, that might have sheltered an army .to 


‘a really beautiful tank... Under some trees on the 


further shore stood a little’yellow temple......A figure . 
of the goddess Kali was dimly visible.......In front of” 
the portico stood an altar, ang the earth. around it. 
was sodden with blood. Four newly severed heads of 
kids lay at the altar foot: and as I stood there a 
burly Brahmin caught one of the several live kids that 
were skipping around, douched it with water from a 
brass pot, threw it down, placed his fuot on its head 
and gashed its throat with a knife. Then he turned’ 
back the head so as to make the musclés of the throat, 
tense and with another slash compléted the decápita. ` 


Pi 








` 
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tiou.....Par worse çruelties are perpetrated, I dare 
say," slaughter houses ; infinitely worse on battle 
fields. Butit was the first time I bad seen innocent 
bloodshed in the name of religion and I drove back to 
Madura radically revising the illusion to which I had 


well nigh yielded in Colombo, only forty-eight hours ' 


before...... . 


` The'more we look into it the moré clearly do we- 


realise that these institutions have spelt disaster ‘to 
the people of India. No intelligent Hindu would con- 
test this statement, though many, if not ‘all, would 
contend for a soul of goodness in Hinduism. Perhaps 
they are right... At all events they are probably wise 
in attempting to base their efforts at reform on the 
conservation of whatever elements of good they can 
find in the national tradition. These reforming move- 
ments are in many ways admirable aud’ deserving: of 
all sympathy, but the task before them is huge. , 


Indian Conspirators and Sinn Feiners - 
in America. or 
Reuter cables from New York— 

Pe = New Vork, May 23. 

_ Cardinal Farley has prohibited priests from pre- 
siding‘at Sinn Fein meetings under pain of expulsion 
from the Diocese.—‘“‘Reuter.” 

Indian conspirators~in .America have 
been tried and sentencéd to Varying terms 


` of imprisonment. But the Sinn Feiners can. 


still openly hold meetings.. As like the 
aforesaid Indians, they, too, have con- 
Spired with Germany to foment -rebellion 
in their own country and that’ ona much 
larger scale than was ‘attempted by’ the 
Indians, and as rebellion actually broke out 
in ‘that islatid resulting in bloodshed and 


‘plunder, which was not the case in India, the 


only reason for not dealing with the Sinn , 
Feiners in the way the Indiamconspirators 
have been ‘dealt’ with would seem to be 
that the Irish are possessed of political 
power -both-in their own country and in 
America and are consequently strong in 
both countries, whereas Indians do not 
possess political ‘power anywhere -on 
earth,’ As both Irish and Indian conspi- 
rators are political offenders, their move- 
ments should have been dealt with in the 
same way. ` ` ` 7 . 
in Ireland more than a hundred Sinn 
Fein leaders have been arrested, and most 
of them have been deported.- But the 
movement itself has not been suppressed, 
the rank and file being left undisturbed in 
their homes. During the Anti-Partition 
agitation in Bengal, the Anushilan Samiti, 
the Brati Samiti, and other similar associ- 


ations were suppressed as unlawful associ- - 


ations, though ‘they never did anything 
even remotely resembling what the Sinn 
Feiners have done. That the Sinn Fein 
movement is still. being carried on will 
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appear from the following news cabled 


by Rėèuter : 


A Sixx Fein MANIFESTO, 

The “Daily News’? correspotdent in Dablin says 
the whole country is quiet. The Sinn Fein organisers 
on Sunday'[19th May] issued a statement that Lord 
French’s proclamation .was issued witk the sole 
object of trying to weaken the national will aud 
create panic, Anticipating such action, the Standing 
Comunittee of the Sinn Fèin nominated substitutes to 
carry on during the enforced temporary exi.e of lead- 
ers,” .The country may rest assured that ro matter 
how many leaders are arrested, there will be men and 
women to replace them, The correspondent adds that 
the apparent ease with which De Valera was arrested 
fis one of the most serious.shocks that the Sinn Fein 
has sustained. His intimates declared that if he were 
taken alive he would only „be taken wounced, while 
the rank and file of the movement had < pathetic 


* faith in the invulnerability of.their chief. The Sinn 


Feiners appear to he dumbfounded at what actually 
happened. .The correspondent says the prisoners will 
not be brought before any tribunal, military or civil, 
but will be interned under the Defence of tne Realm 


Act. i 
Australia and Fiji. 


The news has come from Australia by 
the last mail that the women cf every 


-Province have been taking up very warm- 


ly-indeed the cause of the Indian women 
in Fiji. The following address. has been 
sent by the National Council of Women of 
West Australia,’ (of which Council Lady 
Aberdeen -is the international President), 
to the women of India, 

We are instructed by the W. A. National Council 
of. Women to convey to you, the-women of India, 
au expreasion of that deep sympathy and ccmpassion 
which is felt throughout this organisaticn by the 
report received on the indentured system of labour in 
Fiji, especially as touching the deplorable plight of 
these women employed therein. This infamous re- 
velation,—hardly credible in a so-called civilised era, 
—has aroused in our Council the most intense sorrow 
and indignation; “and we.are greatly desirous 
that our sisters In India should realise that their 
fellaw women in Western Australia are with them 
heart and soul in protest against such a condition of 
affairs, which must, if fully known, make a tragic 
appeal to all true women all the world over 

We trust that you will believe that though our 
power seems small in sucli a matter, our wich to help 
in remedying this crying evil is very great, and that 
should opportunity arise we shall use it to the best 
and truesz of our ability.” i 
(Signed) Edith Cowan, Ethel Pithington, or behalf of 
. President Secretary WNC, 


Other general letters have been received 
from the Women’s. Service Guild and the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
which will be printed in next month’s 
We also learn that a Deputation, 
representing the most important Women’s 
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Unions from all the Provinces of Australia, 
has waited upon the new Governor of Fiji, 
the Hon. Mr. Rodwell,—who comes from 
‘ South Africa,—in order to put before him 
clearly the very strong feeling that exists 
in Australia concerning the actions of the 
C. S. R. Company and the Plantets,— 
especially their neglect of moral conditions 
in connection with Indian women. What 
that state is may be seen in fall detail,— 
which is terrible to read,—in the first 
[article in this number. . 

A large crowded meeting was held in 
Sydney, New South Wales, in connection 
with this Deputation, which was attended 
by influential women from every Austra- 
lian Province, at. which the following re- - 
solutions were passed :— ‘ X 


(1) That the Companies and Planters be asked to 

agree, 3 

Bra) That a woman Matron be appointed to each 
Principal Indian hospital where Indian women at- 
tend. 

(b) That separate. married quarters should be 
provided for married Indian labourers. 

(c) That older and, if possible, married men 
should. be placed in charge of the Indian women 
working in-the fields. ` 

(2) That each member of this meeting works ener- 
getically towards influencing public opinion, both 
personally: and through organisations. 

(3)., That a deputation representing citizens of all 
states should wait on the new Governor. of Fiji on his 
way through Sydney to that Colony. : 


The officials in Fiji have evidently be- ` 
come alarmed at this strong outburst of 
Australian feeling. Mr. C. F. Andrews 
has received the following letter from-the 
Governor of Fiji, Sir Bickham Sweet-’ 
Escott, through the Colonial Secretary :— 


Sir, r 
1 am-directed by the Governor to inform you that 
His Excellency has been informed by the District 
Commissioner of Nadi, that you have arranged in 
Australia that two ladies, viz, Miss Dixon and 
Miss:Priest,.should come to Fiji to work among the 
_ Indians... It appears from Mr. Pilling’s letter that 
you expected that the Indians of the District would 
make suitable arrangements for the housing accom- 
moadation of the ladies referred to. He, however, has 
reported that, from information he has gathered, no 
attempt will be made in that direction by the Indians 
in the District... . 

His “Excellency has directed me to inform you, 
that, in the opinion of the Agent General of Immi- 
gration and in His Excellency’s own opinion also, 
the ladies referred to should not come out until ade- 

. quate arrangements have been made for their recep- 
tion, accommodation, and maintenance, without 
depending in any way on contributions by the In- 
dians in the District. 


_It should be noted that the Indians of 
this District contributed £275 (or over 
. Rs, 4000) for the Red Cross Fund on 
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Octobor 20, 1917, and were as eager as 
possible to welcome the ladies in question 
if they could be sent out. The letter of the 
Governor ot, Fiji must be read in the light 
of these facts. A copy of this letter was 
sent by the Governor (presumably through 
official channels) to Miss Dixon and Miss 
Priest while waiting in Sydney for a 
steamer, and an attempt was made to 
prevent Miss Dixon’s passports being 
given tilla decision should bé arrived at 
in view of the information offered. Miss 
Priest writes as follows :— 


“Of course {t made no difference to us at all. We 
thanked them and said that we intended to proceed 
notwithstanding. We have got our” passports. .. 
There may be difficulties ahead. I need not tell you, 
however, that troubles of that kidd would “not 
frighten us! I can and have lived quite comfortably 
among Indiaus outside European Society. The only 
trouble would be, if they influence the Indians against 
us in various ways—those Indians, I mean, who are 
in any sort of way dependent on them. That would 
mean delay to the work, and that is all. Itisa 
righteous cause and it must come right in the end. 


Meanwhile, we shall do our best and leave the rest, | 


We have no fear : it is for India’s dear sake.” 


_ Miss Priest was for twelve years at the 
Hindu Indraprastha Girls’ High School, 
working with Miss Gmeiner in Delhi. 5 

The news has come by this mail, also, 
that Mr. V. M. Pillay, from Madras, who 
was experiencing great difficulties in com: 
petition with the European merchants in 
the main Island,—while endeavouring to 
provide Indians with the goods they need- 
ed at cheaper rates,—has had his shop 
burnt to the ground in a new district 
where great opposition had been shown to 
him. The cost to him will amount to 
about £2,000 or Rs. 30,000. There is a 
grave suspicion that it was an inten- 
tional act, though nothing has yet. been 
proved. f 

_It remains now to be seen what the new 
Governor, Mr. Rodwell, will be able to 
accomplish. His South African antecedents 
are not, at first sight, hopeful ; because no- 
where else have the Indians been moré , 
penalised on account of their race than in 
South Africa. It must not be forgotten’ 
that though the acttlal recruiting for in- 
denture has been abolished, there are still 
some thousands in the plantations of Fiji > 
serving out their five years’ indenture. 
Their lot,—as the very last remnant of the 
old bad system,—is the most pitiable of all, 
and they feel their degradation most 
keenly, 
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NOTES 


India’s Man Power. 

India can exert her full man power in 
every cause which she thinks right only’ 
when her sons become men in the true and 
full acceptation of the word and her 
daughters also become women in the true 
and full acceptation of that word. 


Bargaining. 

We want self-rule as our birth-right. 
But we have been supposed to ssay, “Give 
us Home Rule first, and then we will fight 
for the Empite,”’ and this has’been called 
bargaining. Official and non-official Anglo- 
Indians have, however, actually said in 
effect, “Fight for the Empire first, and then 
we will think of giving you Home Rule.” 
And surely that is not bargaining ! 


` “Encouraging a Martial Spirit.” 

Sir Harvey Adamson was' the Home 
Member during Lord Minto’s administra- 
tion. One of the offences charged against 
the “Samitis” in Sir Harvey’s speech on 
the Indian Crimes Act was that they “en: 
courage a martial spirit” in their members;: 
the so-called “National Volunteers.” - This 
was in December, 1908. Government set 
about seriously to crush this “martial 
spirit,” and the campaign is not yet over, 


—as the internment, on mere suspicion, of- 


scores of young men shows. Inthe mean- 
time the war broke out, and, as days pass, 
it perhaps seems to Government more and 
more imperative to rouse and “encourage” 
that very “martial spirit” which furnished 
one of the grounds for the passing of the 
Indiai. Crimes Act, Even ‘the Statesman 
has recently said :— 
. “There..is more physical courage in the provincé 
(Bengal) than is usually supposed, and itis possible 
that the want of an outlet for youthful energy has 
condticed in no small measure to the growth of the 
Anarchist movement.” : 

It is curious that in the. Modern Review 
for January 1909, our note on.Sir Harvey’s 
speech on the Indian Crimes Act contained 
the question, “Is it then beyond the power 
of British statesmanship to find a safe 
outlet for the martial spirit of every Indian 
race that may possess or acquire it ?” 


- “While the House is Burning.” 


We ‘have been told not to, talk or think 


of anything else but the war so long as,it 
lasts. The impression has been sought to 
be created that in England the people are 
so pre-occupied with the war that they can 


think of nothing else. We have shown in 
previous issues that they have done many 
revolutionary things during the war and 
propose to do more, and are as usual 
discussing many things unconnected with 
the war. A few days ago one of Keuter’s 
telegrams informed us that the-r2form of 
the English Church was receiving a share 
of the attention -of the British people. 
Another recent cablegram ran.as follows : 

2 London, May 16. 

” The Minister of Reconstruction has appoiated a 
committee to investigate the desirability of establish- 
ing State and Municipal Housing Banks with a view 
to advancing funds to private persóoñs and bocies for 
the provision of working class houses after the war. 
— Reuter.” ` 
So, “while the house is burnicg”, or, 
rather, because “tbe house is burning” a 
Minister of Reconstruction has*keen ap- 
pointed and-he is hatching an a‘ter-war 
scheme for housing the working classes. 

If we had a Minister of Clothinz to try 
to save women from the shame of naked- 
ness, he ould do much humans, work. 
Though this is not'an after-wdr scheme, 
we venture to broach the idea inspite of 
the fact that the house is burning. 


Will there be Self-determination 
in Mesopotamia ? 


The Pioneer's Madras -correspondent 
was responsible for the news, since contra- 
dicted, that an Indian graduate had becn 
appointed first commissioner of the dis- 
trict of Baghdad on a salary of Rs. 750 
per moath, and it gladdened many of our 
contemporaries. This set us thinking how 
the afiairs of Mesopotamia would be 
administered after the war.. During the 
war, of course, as that. country stil conti- 
nues to be the battle-ground of: the belli- 
gerents, it must be held with a strong - 
hand in order that: order may be main- 
tained, and conditions may be favourable 
for the establishment of an autonomous 
government after the war. According to 
repeated declarations made by Allied 
statesmen, the Allies are fighting for the 
right of self-determination of nations. 
Hence “the civilised world’, whatever 
that may mean, has a right to expect that 
Mesopotathia will have that right after 
the war. There is another reason, why one 
may expect that the right to choose their 
own form of government will not be denied 
to the people of Baghdad and the country 
around it. When last year Bagtkdad fell 
ifite British hands, the late General Sir 
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Stanley Maude issued a proclamation to 
the people of that place promising them 
political institutions which are equivalent 
to Home Rule. The proclamation stated 
that. the people of Baghdad were not to 
understand that it was the wish‘ of the 
British Government to impose upon them 
alien institutions. se i 

. Wbat we are directly concerned with is 
that the people of India should not look 
forward to- employment by a foreign 
Government in a conquered country. We 
do not like the high posts in ourcountry to 
be_monopolised or ‘almost entirely mono- 
polised by foreigners. Why should we them 
look forward to or rejoice over the prospect 
of ourselves doing in a foreign. country, in 
however small a.way and in however:sub- 
ordinate a capacity, that which wedo not 
like done in our own country and ‘against 
which we have been’ agitating for at least 
a generation? Of course, if a foreign 
people themselves want us to do any kind 
of work in. their country, as the Japanese 
have employed British, French and, Ger- 
man professors and others, not only is 
there no harm in accepting such employ- 
ment'butit isa néighboutly duty. But to 
seek to enjoy the fruits of conquest against 
‘the will of a people is not righteous. It 
gradually paralyses and deddens the 
conscience of those who enjoy such fruits.’ 


_ ~- Failure of Crops and Collection of 
oe Revenue. | 

Writing of passive ‘resistance 

the Indian Social Reformer says : 


“Just as we find it impossible to believe that there 
could: have been any considerable loss of crops-ina 
taluka where 98 per cent.-of the revenue has been 
collected, we find it equally difficult to believe that 
in the Matar taluka where only 70 per cent. of it 
has come in, there has not been a more serious failure 
than the official estimates show.” > . 


in Kaira, 


- It is quite natural and reasonable to 


arguein this way. But in India the pet- 
centage of land revenue collected: is not 
always. necessarily proportionate to the 
yield of the soil in any year or years. We 


will give'an-example. According to official _ 


statements, in the district of Bankura “in 
1913 a large drea in the ‘northern ‘portion 
of the district: was --devastated by the 
great Damodar flood. Last year [in-1914] 
the rains ceased early in’ September and 
the yield- was most poor in parts.” 
Regarding’ the year 1915; it was officially 
, stated: “The distress in Bankura district 
is due to shart and ill-distributed rain- 
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fall in June, July and August, resulting in 
damage tothe winter rice crop and making 
transplantation impossible over a large 
area.” But in spite of bad luck’ during 
three successive ` years, “resulting in 
famine, we find it stated in the “Land 
Revenue ‘ Adniinistration Report ‘for 
1914-15 that the percentage of revenue 
collected in-the véry poor Bankura District 


‘was the highest in the whole of Bengal, 


viz., 104.9. .No doubt, in Bengal, Govern- 
ment collects revenue from thé ‘zamindars, 
not direct from the ryots; but-if the: ryots 
do not or cannot ‘pay their full quota for 
thrée ‘successive. years, the  zamindars 
cannot pay 104.9 percent. Ifit be argued 
that the zamiindars had paid from their 
previous savings, it may also be argued 
that the ‘Kaira ryots had also -paid from 
their previous savings. And it may be 
asked, why in other districts of Bengal, not 
affected by famine, the zamindars . could 
not pay cent. per cent. from their savings. 
For, in the very year during, which Bankura 
paid: 104.9, there were other districts, not 
affected by bad seasons, which paid 99, 98, 
and 97 per cent, For fuller details the reader 
is referred to our Note entitled ‘‘Half-fed 
District Pays 104 per cent. Revenue” in the 
Modern Review 
122. We must not forget that there is such 
a thing as merciless exaction under various 
kinds of threats... .- 


Mr W. W. Pearson’s Arrest: - ` l 


It was with great pain that we learned 
that Mr. W. W. Pearson had been‘arrested 
by the British authorities in Peking for 
some “political offence” and escorted to 
Shanghai, and there probably thrown into 
prison. In India “political. offence” is a 
very elusive and elastic expression, and no 
evidence is necessary to support an accusa- 
tion of political -offence ; nay,..even the 
formulation of any charge is unnevessary, 
Bven in Englanda high-souled and peace- 
loving original: thinker. uf ‘the first rank 
like Mr.‘ Bertrand Russell has been Sen- 
tenced to hard!.lJabour for -a: “political 
offence,” In these strange times, therefore, 
it is not. surprising that .a gentle and 
high-souled “peace-lover* like “Mr. 


tical cffence’’. But nevertheless we are very. 
aixious-for him. He had recently suffered 
for months from- dysentery, : and. from 
nervous breakdown, and that makes our 
anxiety all the greater. Anxiety 1S not 


Pear- 
son should'have been-arrested for.a “poli- 


H 
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the only feeling in our mind. But a poli- 
tically powerless people should not per- 
haps speak of any other feeling ;—self-res- 
pect also.stands in the way. | ; 
Mr. Pearson is of Quaker extraction, 


- and is by instinct against any kind of 


violence. He is of an affectionate dis- 
position and isan eminently lovable per- 
son. ‘In Santiniketan, where be has built 


a house for himself, he’ is loved by young: 


agd old alike. He is withal a straightfor- 
ward man of high courage and capable ot 
utter self-sacrifice for any cause which he 
holds dear and right. He is known to 
educated men all over India for his self: 
sacrificing labours, in co-operation with 
his and our friend Mr; C. F, Andrews, on 
behalf of the Indian residents of Iji. and 
South Africa. It is, literally true that to 
know him is to love and. respect him. In 
the absence of definite and detailed infor- 
mation it is impossible to offer any com- 
ments on the alleged cause of his arrest 
and imprisonment. But of this we are 
Sure that he has not done anything ignoble 
or violent, or anything which proceeds 
from. or is calculated to rouse hatred. 

-His arrest in China raises questions of 
international - importance, The Chinese 
are an independent sovereign people. How 


could‘the British authorities arrest him in. 


Chinese territory ?` ‘Neither in: England, 
nor in-Americd, nor in Japan, would it have 
been “possible for foreign authorities to 
atrest and ¢arry away a foreign citizen. 
In: days: gone ‘by England has been the 
refuge òf political fugitive from various 
countries. Recently in America Indian con- 
spirators weré not arrested by the British 
authorities, but were tried and punished 
by the U. S. Government. Some of the 
Indian’ conspirators-punished in -America 
had visited Japan, within the knowledge 
of the British authorities there; but the 
latter could not arrest them. -Japan 
warned them off: E eLo 
e If India had a national’ yoverument, 
Mr. Pearson, who has adopted Bengal as 
his home, would have been .a, naturalised 
Citizen.of the country ;.and then we ‘are 
‘sure our national government would have 
lost no time in ascertaining thé cause of 
his arrest from the British authorities in 
China and taking-the necessary steps for 
Securing the réledse of this sincere and 
devoted friend of India, But -though we 
are not a self-governing people, we cannot 


help feeling for one whom ‘we consider a l 


6Si 


sincere friend, we catinot stifle the desire 
to know who the British authorities are 
at whose instance he has been arrested, 
whether the British Indian C.1.D. had any- 
thing todo with the affair, what is the 
charge against him and what the evidence, 
whether he suffers for his love of India, 
whether he will be openly tried, and above 
all,.under what conditions he has been 
‘kept and what is the state of bis health. 
We know we cannot help him. by any 
worldly means at our disposal. We take 
comfort from the thought-that he has the 
inner strength and resources to turn ad- 
versity into a blessing. aN o- 

The Bengalee had written in ‘this con- 
nection: ‘What the country is asking for 
is, that an enquiry should at once be 
made.” So far as we'are aware, that cer- 
tainly represents the feeling in the country. 
But ‘the Statesman, which continues to 
give itself the lying appellation of the 
Friend of India, could not help indulging 
in the following impudent outburst :— 

That stupid expression, ‘‘What the country is ask- 
ing for,’ occurred once again” yesterday in a Bengali 
coatemporary’s leading article. “What the country” 
—that is the 320 million. inhabitants of India—"‘is 
asking for” this time is that au inquiry skould be at 
once made into the question of the arrest of Mr, W, 
W. Pearson ‘in Peking. What does “the country” 
know avout Mr. Pearson? Are ‘there fifty Doglish- 
men in India who can say who Mr. Pearson is, or 
was, and are there a couple of dozen Bengalees ? In 
any case, how'is “the country’’—or even the dozen or 
two people who knew Mr. Pearson—concerned in his 
arrest when they are ignorant of the circumstances 
which occasioned and attended it and cannot there- 
fore form any impression whatever of its desirability 
or necessity ? The agitation is entirely spurious, and 
the language used in the. article iu question affords 
an indication of the world of unreality in which tle 
Indian politicians move and have their being. 

In the. British Isles, too, newspapers 
occasionally usethe words “the country 
wants to know,” “Mr. Lloyd George has 
the stpport:of the people,’ ete., ete. 
‘Before using these ¢xpressions, do. British 
journalists take a plebiscite every time to 
ascertain the views. of every -one of the 
46,089,249 inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom ? Even'-the Statesman, which 
has-ncot the least right to speak ‘in the 
hame- of India, sometimes -professes to 
represent the views-of the people. Does it 
ascertain’ these views -by a referendum ? 
Ifeven fifty Englishmen in India-do not 
really. know, Mr. Pearson, -so much the 
worse for them.. It would only show that 
frivolous, ‘selfish .abd sordid’ pursuits 
occupied their attention to such an extent. 
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_ that they did not know one of their race of 
‘whom they could be justly. proud. And 
what if not a single Anglo-Indian (old 
style) knew him or cared to recognise him ? 
These brids of passage do not represent the 

-country. What for the most párt are they 
to the country but exploiters and admini- 
strators from -Olympean heights having 
-only a selfish and temporary connection 
with it ? Mr. Pearson is not of that ilk. 


The Statesman speaks of fifty Englishmen . 


and a couple of dozen Bengalis. Nothing 


shows in a’‘more conspicuous. manner the. 


 over-weening self-conceit of Anglo-Indians 
.(old style). According to the census of 
1911 there were 122,919 natives of the 
United Kingdom in India, and the number 
of Bengalis, according to the same census, 
was more than 48,000,000 ; but in the eyes 
of the Statesman, the lakh and a quarter 
of Englishmen loom larger. than the nearly 
five crores ‘of Bengalis! It assumes that 
in the whole of India only a dozen or two 
people know Mr.- Pearson! Why, even in 
the school at Santiniketan there are more 
than two. hundred persons, and Mr. 
Pearson has been there for years-and won 
the affection and respect of successive 
batches of pupils ; and tens of thousands, 
if aot lakhs, of readers of hundreds of 
Indian newspapers have read either the 
whole of or extracts from his and Mr. 
Andrews’s South African and Fiji Reports 
and have come to love and respect him for 
his calm judgment, impartiality, humanity, 
love of justice and righteousness, and selt- 
sacrifice. “as - 
The Chowringhee paper asks how are 
the people. ‘‘concerned in bis, arrest when 
they are ignorant of the circumstances 
which occasioned and attended it and: can- 
not therefore form any impression what- 
ever of its desirability or necessity ?” . Stu- 
pendous! As, we are unacquainted with 
sub-human or superhuman psychology but 
know only ordinary human mental pro- 
cesses, we think it only natural for men 
to feel “concerned” as soon as they hear of 
a friendis arrest,.withqut-waiting to know 
the why: and the how of his arrest before 
feeling concerned, and this concern. is 
greater “when they. are ignorant of the 
circumstances: which- occasioned.. and 
aattended.it.? 0: Sy! gee 
India Alone Unrepresented in England: 
Mr. K, C. Roy of the Associated Préss, 
_ which is an Organisation under official in- 
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. fluence, has just returned to India from 
England. He was interviewed by a repre- 
sentative of the Bombay Chronicle as to 
the impressions and experiences of his visit. 
As he cannot be classified as an extremist 


his opinion of what ought to be done in ` 


England on behalf of India which is not 

being done ought to open the eyes of all ` 
aspirants for freedom, be they Congress- 
.men or Home Rulers. Questioned regard- 
ing the position of Indian political’ work- 

ers in London, Mr. Roy remarked: `+, 


I must make it quite clear that there are tio real 
Indian workers now in England. I had the advantage 
of attending a meeting of the British Committee of the 
National Congress and their considered ‘demand is 
that there should be an Indian deputation in London 
which should also undertake the reconstruction of 
the Committee which is without a President since 
the death of Sir William Wedderburn. The Home 
Rule League is the more active body aud some of its 
most prominent members: told me that the want of a 
few Indians to regulate and co-ordinate their efforts 
for advancement of Indian reform proposals on 
proper lines. was keenly felt. Then there is the-Theo- 


. è 
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sophical Society, which takes great interest in Indian ma — 


aftairs and three ladies particularly—Mrs. Ransome, 
Mrs. Greenside and Miss Wilson—are giving specjal: 
attention to Indian affairs. They too want some 
guidance from Indians on the spot.” . - i 


This will show the extent of the disad- 


vantage at which the War Cabinet has 
placed India by cancelling the passports of 


.the Indian deputations. It is possible - 


that it the Congress and Home Rule lead- 
ers had held and expressed the same views 
regarding the necessity of sending deputa- 
tions at the present juncture and’ taken 
joint action, the British authorities would 
have felt, greater hesitation in cancelling 
the - passports. There may not, be in™ 


‘England what Mr. Koy calls “real. Indian 4 


workers,” but we should not fail to take 


advantage of the presence of men there | 
like Mr. St. Nihal -Singh who has done / 


‘some good work as a professional .journa- 
list. f ; ; 

Mr. Roy expressed the opinion that of_ 
all parts of the British Empire India alone 
was at present unrepresented in London., 


“At the present moment London is full of people 
from all parts of the Empire except India. Go where 
you will, you will find Australians, Catiadians, New 
Zealanders, but you will rarely, meet an Indian. 

_ India practically occupies at the present, moment 4 
back-seat in the parlour of the Empire and if India 
is to gain her position’as an active and . worthy 
‘partner of the Empire non-official Indians should pe 
there during the crisis. The only representation of 
India that I saw was when I encountered a group of 
the Burmese Labour Corps ‘at the House of Conimons 
On the last day of ‘the session. The spectacle had 
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doubtless its own significance, but it also gave Sne 
food for thought.” 


Asked as to the reform proposals,Mr. 
Roy said : i i 

“I have already told you much will depend upon 
the new Parliament. You have Mr. Montagu’s 
brilliancy and the absolute confidence of the War 
Cabinet in Lord Chelmsford. That will not suffice. 
You must work out your own destiny in London.” | 


As regards Lord Sydenham, Mr. Roy 
thought that 


“he is sure to oppose any proposal which may 


emanate from the long-heralded reform scheme. 1 - 


have very good reasons for ‘stating that his move- 
ment has made no impression in London, especially 
upon the statesmen in and out of offite, but they have 


got plenty of funds, are diligent and they mean tọ. 


fight on. „It is the duty of our leaders to provide the 
antidote. Lord Sydenham, though personally 
- popular, is looked upor as a sort of dignified bore in 
the House of Lords.” ees 
He may be a bore in-the House of 
Lords, but his party has got plenty of 
money, and they are spending the money 


# upon a propaganda to poison thé minds of 


>the ‘men and women of Great Britain 

against India, . oot oe 
Mr. Roy’s-concluding word, of advice 

and warning was— 


ni : 

“In the reconstruction of party politics it will not 
do for us to identify ourselves with any special group 
of politicians, but our leaders should make efforts to 
enlist the sympathy and ‘active co-operation ofall. 
Mr. Baptista has done splendid work in interesting 
the Labour Party but we want workers in London 
who will equally win óver the Liberals as well as 
the Unicnists.’ These parties are in process of new 
formation .and the oportunity thus presents itself to 
educate them on India in a thoroughly practical and 
business-like way. The opportunity is one that 
shouid- not be missed.” 


Indians who ate in England should use 


~" all their “opportunities to counteract the 


activities of our opponents, and the Con- 


gress Committees and Home Rule Leagues - 


in India should place them in a position to 
do what, is required. -All Indians who 


have friends in England should in their - 


letters. urge this duty upon them. 


° Dr. Nair’s Departure for England. 


The Bombay Chronicle learns that Dr. 
T. M. Nair has left for England, and says: 


- Affew months ago it was announced that Dr, T. 
M. Nair, who has set himself up as anti-Brahmin and 
anti-Home Rule leader and agitator and is the editor 
ofan organ which has been established with the defi- 
nite object of opposing the movement for Home Rule 
or Self-Government for India, would shortly proceed 
to England to place the anti-Home Rule point of view 
before the British public. 


After the passports of the two Home 


t 
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Rule deputations „had been cancelled, a 
communique ‘was issued by the Govern- 
ment of India, in which it was stated that 
passports to persons proceeding ta Europe 
could only be granted, where the person 
concerned was proceeding in "fhe national 
interest” or for “urgent reasons?’ These 
are very vague expressions. ‘The national 
interest’? means the interest of the or a 
nation ; which nation: Inthe interest of 
which nation is Dr. Nair proceeding to 
England ? As for “urgent reasons,” how 
is the nature or degree of urgency to be 
determined ? l ' ‘ 
New India writes : 

-The Madras Mail, which’ is generally believed to 
be in the confidence of the Government and anti- 
Home Rulers, writing of the departure of Dr. Nair 
to England, assures the public that Dr. Nair has 
been ‘in poor health” and that "change, rest and a 
course of treatment at Harrogate or some similar 
resort have become necessary.” It is thus clear that 
his objée; is not to serve at the front or to do any 
other work in connection with the War. Ofcourse 
the improvement of a man’s health is an important 
matter; but what about the theory of ‘‘national 
interests”? Is it to be maintained that Dr. Nair’s 
departure -to England is in the “national interests”? 
We-are also assured that Dr. Nair will make no public 
speeches in England on Indian politics, because the 
Home Rule Deputations have been’ stopped; but 
why. should the circulation of Sydenhamic lies be 


o permitted ? Having gone to England, Dr. Nair can- 


not surely be expectéd to be idle all the time. however 
much he may need rest. And so the Mai’ prepares 
the Iadian public fora probable contingency: “Any 
private discussions he may have with a few English 
friends will not amount to agitation and cannot he 


` regarded as- distracting the public mind from War 


work.” In other words, the silent injection of poison 
will be attempted, without the corresponding anti- 
dote to it.- In that case, why were not the members 
of the. Home Rule Deputations asked to give details 
about the nature of their work in “England before the 
insulting communique was issued ? . 

-` If Dr. Nair wanted a change and rest, he 
could have plenty ‘of it in any of the hill 
stations of India. If he, wanted the rest 
implied in sea-voyage, surely it could be 
had.to a far greater extent in a ccmpara- 
tively safe voyage across the Indian and 


' Pacific Oceans to Japan or America than 


across the mined’ and submarine-infested 
ocean-way to England, at every turn of 


` whick one runs the risk of being torpedoed. 


Harrogate is famous for its mineral 
springs. _ But there are such health resorts 
in Japan and America, too. It is a peculiar 
malady which must needs take this anti- 
Home Rule patient only to a country from 
whick Indian Home Rulers have been un- 
ceremoniously excluded. We presume, be- 
fore proceeding on-the voyage; Dr., Nair 
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cabled to Dr. Lord Sydenham: “Canst 
thou minister to a mind. [politically] 
diseased ?” To which the reply came: 
“Yes, I can, provided thou hast for thy 
nurse Mr. ex-Police-Commissioner Ed- 


wardes.” So it has been arranged that - 


Mr. Edwardes, ex-Police Commissioner. of 
Bombay, is, on reaching England, to act as 
paid Secretary to the Indo(?)-British 
Association and honorary nurse to Dr. T. 
M.-Nair. We are also credibly informed 
that an Act of Parliament will be passed 
confining Dr. Nair to Harrogate, but 
should he have, for “urgent reasons’’,.or 
in “the nationialinterest’’, to visit London, 
mineral springs like those at Harrogate 
would be created for him there, and ‘air 
taids must stopto enable him to have 
“rest.” The Act of Parliament will also 
„provide that even his private conversa- 
tions and correspondence in England must 
be in “the national interest” and that as 
soon as he digresses to any other topic his 
tongue must cleave to -the roof ‘of his 
mouth and his hand be automatically held. 
up: > : : aig cy eae 
Py do not know whether. the Govern: 
nent, of India or the War Cabinet have 
allowed the anti-Home-Rule editor of “Jus: 
tice” to proceed to England. Whoever the 
final authorities may be, they must have 
avery poor opinion of the intelligencé of 
Indians and utter contempt for public 
opinion in India. They must also have 
thought it would be the most convincing 
demonstration of British fair play and 
sense of justice to allow the Sydenhamites 
to work in England against Indian self- 
rule without allowing us to work there for 
_it. .Not that the activities of Dr: Nair and 
‘his patrons matter very much. But what- 
ever their power, Government must be fair. 
If any there be, who think to turn the 
stream of India’s destiny by tricks, they 
must have overestimated their’ own 
powers, and underestimated the power of 
world-forces, which is often the secular 
expression for God’s will, : 


But we who seek to fulfil India’s des- 


tiny must co-operate with God in utter 
disregard of consequences. Idle optimistic 
fatalism is despicable and fruitless. 
’ India Expects the English to do 

une -their Duty. 

' In his book on “Nationalism” 
Rabindranath Tagore writes : 

“When in India we become able to assimilate in 


Sir 
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our life what is permanent iu Western civilization 
we shall be in the position to bring about a recon- 
ciliation of these two great worlds [tle East and 
the West]. Then will come to an end the one-sided 
dominance which is galling. What is more, we have 
to recognise that the history of India does not 
belong to one particulat race but to a process of 
creation to which various races of the world contri- 
buted—the Dravidians: and the Aryans, the ancient 
Greeks and the Persians, the Mohammedans of the 
West aud those of central Asia. Now at last has 
come the turn of the English to become true to this 
history and bring to it the tribute of their life, and . 
we neither have the right nor the power to exclude 
this people from the building of the déstiny of India.” 

The view of the author, as we under-- 
stand it, is that the duty of Englishmen to 
India is to give her the tribute of their life, 
not to take tribute from her as exploiters 
‘or domineering bureaucrats, and we have 
neither the right nor the power to exclude | 
those Englishmen who do their duty to: 
India in this way,“‘from the building of the 
destiny of India.” - 


Help for Bengal from Madras. | 
`. Weare glad to learn that Mr. V.A,- 
Sundaram, who was deputed by the Mad- 
ras Civil Rights Committee to work in 
Béngal is trying to collect funds in Madras 
for the Civil Rights Committee and has- 
already met with some success. We are-. 
much gratified at this token..of. fraternal 
sympathy from the Southern Presidency. ' 


; Famine in Garhwal. 
Famine is raging ‘in -Garhwal, and 
several philanthropic bodies are -working 
there. So far no serious attempt seems to 
have been made to collect contributions 
from Bengal. Bengal has her woes,. but 
may respond to the call of human misery - 
outside her limits. As we have found a` 
visual appeal very effective during some 
past famines, we should be glad to print 
photographs of famine-stricken persons, 
provided they are distinct and telling. 


nm 


National College of Commerce. 

The College of Commerce about to Be 
started under the auspices of the National 
University will meet a felt want. Judging 
from the courses and the names of thein- - 
structors published, we should expect it to i 
be successful. A National University ought™ 
no doubt to provide for a liberal culture 
forits alumni. But the. way to ultimate. 
success must be first through utility, and 
therefore it is of primary importance to 
‘give such vocational education as will fit 
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men for really independent careers. For, 
it will be long before graduates of an 
independent national university are allow- 
ed to practise as vakils and pleaders or as 
recognised medical practitionérs, or are 
given appointments by Government or by 
educational or other institutions recog- 


nised by Government. : 
Madras Opinion on Dr. Nair’s Visit - 
to England. 


An Associated Press telegram says that 
a public meeting was held on the 26th 
May in the Gokhale Hall im Madras under 
the presidency of the Hon. Mr. B.-N. Sarma 
in which the following resolution was 
passed :— s i 
= “That this meeting of the citizens of 
Madras : begs to convéy its emphatic 
protest against the grant ot a passport to 
Dr. Nair, who is proceeding to England 
expressly for carrying on propaganda 
_ against all Indian reforms in the direction 
of self-government. The action of the 
Government in allowing Dr. Nair to 


proceed to England even on the ground >- 


of health is not justifiable, as such journey 
cannot be in the national interestg, which 
alone would justify the grant of passport 
in these times according to Mr. Fisher’s 
statement in the House of Commons on 
behalf of the Secretary of State for India. 
_This meeting is of opinion that Dr, Nair’s 
-real object in going to England,is to carry 
on there with the assistance of powerful 
friends an anti-Home Rule propaganda 
by private influence and interview with 
leading politicians as repeatedly announced 
by him last month in meetings, and in his 
a paper “Justice.” This meeting therefore 
urges the immediate cancellation of Dr. 
Nair’s passport.” oy g 

Other resolutions praying forimmediaté 
action by His Majesty’s Government so 
that all representative Indians may be 
allowed to go to'-England, especially as 
Mr. Montagu’s proposals are to be 
published shortly, 
Chairman to communicate the above 
resoltitions to the Premier, the Secretary 
of State, the Viceroy and the Governor of 
Madras, were passed. 


Arrest of Sinn Fein Leaders. 
igation of part of the evidence 
Fein leaders have been 
satisfied the majority of 
ewspapers whose opinions 
14 : 













and authorising the l 
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Reuter has cabled out to India. The Dai'y 


. News, however, says: 


As regards the 1916 rebellion Government hae 
established an unanswerable case, but evidence much 
more specific than mere proof of German machinations 
is necessary if Government’s recent action is to 3€ 
vindicated. Ifsuch evidence cannot be published it 
should at-least be examined by competent ard 
impartial judges. Parliament must insist on some 
such investigation. 

The Daily Telegragh says tha- “publ.c 
opinion will now demand that the ring- 
leaders be tried and punished without 
delay.” The. Daily Express says: 

“They should now be tried as publicly as possible. 
Ireland will listen 'to them no more if proved guilty 
in open court, but'half of Ireland will beieve then 
innocent if they were kept interned without trial.” 

_ . The Daily Chronicle says : 


But the “communique” should have provided moze 
substantial justification for recent arrests in order t> 
satisfy Irish public opinion, Ireland is not and never 
has been pro-German. If it could be shown thet 
Sinn-Fein leaders really conspired to estadlish Ge-- 


man submarine bases on the Irish coast, this would 


produce great revulsion of feling against Sinn Fein 
throughout Ireland. i 

The Morning Post says : 

Lt is indeed difficylt to understand~why leaders cf 
Sinn-Fein were released after the Easter rebellior. 
The journal proceeds to condemn the granting cf 
Home Rule to the_population largely controlled bz ` 
Sinu-Feiners. $ 

The last- sentence would seem to lenc 
some plausibility, if not justification, tc 
the statement issued by the Irish Parlia 
mentary party after“a meeting held by 
them after the arrests, in whica they 
declared that .- 
the Government never réally intended inzroducing 
and passing a Home Rule Bill containing the slightes~ 
hope of settlement. .The latest developments suggest- 
ed that the Government did not intend producing a 
bill and that their promises weresimply meant tc 
deceive the House of Commons and the public anc 
especially the United States Government aad people 


and the European Allies. ` act 
“The statement appeals ‘to the United States not 


‘ to be deceived by British propagandist misrepresen 


tations of Ireland but to urge Great Britain im- 
mediately to: apply to’ Ireland the principles of self- 
determination expounded by President Wilson.” 


Mr. Dillon, leader of the Irish Nationalist 
party, had, before the publication of any 

art of the evidence, declared the activities 
of the Sinn-Fein party as foolish and cal- 
culated only to do harm to Ireland, and 
had called tor a public trial of the persons 
arrested. Thisisajust demand. Nothing 
but a public trial can establish the guilt 


`of any accused person to the satisfaction 
-ofimpattial and right-thinking men. The 
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‘demand of the leader of the Irish Nation- 
alist party gains weight from a sentence 
-in the Premier’s speech at a luncheon in 
. Edinburgh onthe 25th May in which he 
usaid that‘The ‘evidence in “the possession 
of the Government convinced him that the 
Irish Nationalist leaders were not cogni- 
sant of.the.plot.”’ - ' aS 
; Cloth Famine in the Country. 
3i ‘The very high price at which cloth is 
-selling has ‘caused great distress in the 
‘country. The distress will deepen as sum- 
met is followed by the rainy season, and 
will become very intense in. winter, unless 
in the meantime steps are taken to alleviate 
it. It is usual to speak of the cloth famine, - 
and to the poorer middle class and the 
labouring classes itis a famine, whatever 
the cause may be. But Government ought 
certainly’ to enquire without the least 
delay to what extent the., high prices are 
due to shortage of supply and to what ex- 
_ tent it isdue tothe greed and cunning of un- 
scrupulous profiteers. Profiteering, ‘if any, 
ought to be put a stop to at once. Cotton 
growing for local consumption ought to be 
encouraged ; and there is no “reason why 
Government should not put.its heart into 
it. All zamimdars and public bodies and 
patriotic persons should see that cotton 
is grown in their locality: The. supply of 
good seeds is the first thing to -be done. 
Owing to the difficulty of raising capital 
and of obtaining machinery and owing to 
recent legislation restricting men’s’ liberty 
ininvesting capital, the starting of new 
cotton mills is at present out of the ques- 
tion.. For this and other reasons, the 
indigenous spinning and weaving cottage 
industries require specially to be encourag- 
ed. - But this, Government’ cannot, be 
expected to do in a whole-hearted manner 
ard on an adequate scale. For. there is 
a natural inclination .on the part of 
Englishmen, official and non-official,- to 
keep the cloth market of India unoccupied 
ard’ warm for Lancashire. The people 
themselves will have to put new life into 
these cottage industries. © `` i 
: So long as the war lasts and high prices 
vale, the products of the hand-loom may 
be able to,compete in price with mill-made- 
fabrics. “But after the war, if mere com- 
petition is to, be the determining factor 
the power-loon must win, unless indeed 
cheap power can be made available in the 
weavers’ cottages. This is merely lay 
opinion. What do experts say ? B 


` . 


- their cloths. 
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When the Swadeshi movement was 
going «rong, many people refused to 
“use cuutry-made goods on the ground 
that these were more costly than foreign 
fabrics, and they could not afford to buy 
the former. But now ordinary mill-made 
cloth can be had only at a price which was 
never demanded for country-made goods ~ 
of similar quality. If we had not been 


. shortsighted and unpatriotic in those days, 


thereby discouraging: our weavers, the 
cottage weaving industry would have 
been in a position in thesedays to supply a 
much greater portion of our demands than 
it is possible for it todo at present. Shall 
we be shortsighted and unpatriotic again? 
Isit impracticable to resolve to use only 
countrymade cloth and keep the resolve ? 
We do not think it is. Let earnest efforts: 
be made ohce again. 


Nudity and Semi-nudity_in Bengal. 


' Even in ordinary times a very large 
proportion of our population are obliged, & 
on account of their poverty, to go 
almost naked: it is only the women, . 
particularly the young women, not the very 
old woren or female children, who have | 
somehow to be supplied with a piece of 
cloth to cover the greater part of their 
bodies. But in these days even this simple 
want has become difficult to supply. The 
looting of shops and markets has been.’ 
frequent for a long time past. Suicides 
caused by the shame of nudity are not 
qute rare, though all such occurrences are 
not reported. And even one suicide reveals 
a tale of woes which words cannot tell. 
The Bengali magazine Prabasi has~ 
filled many pages of its current number * 
‘with selections of news from Bengali 
district newspapers, relating to looting 
and theft of cloth, suicides, &c. Many 
men have taken to stripping helpless 
women naked, and running away with 
We give a few of the news, 
translated from Prabasi. The newspaper 
Darshak writes: : 

In the village of Jainagar, when a Musalman 
woman was cooking rice for her children, her son-in- 
law appeared. She had on her person only some 
rags sewn together ; so when, in shame, she attempted 
quickly to run away from before her son-in-law, thj 
patched-up apology for a garment slipped fr 
body...At this the son-in-law beca 
that he immediately left the hous 
his mother-in-law. But the moth 
deeply ashamed at having suddenly; 
her son-in-law, that as soon as he 
committed suicide by hanging hers 
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NOTES 


The Nayak writes: 


Bagbati news informs us that two women were 
going to Janai (Shirajganj). Oa the way a man 
attacked them, and stripping them naked, ran away 
with their cloths. To cover their shame the two 
women ran towards a neighbouring bush to hide 
there. A gentleman who was riding along seeing the 
two women behind some shrubs came on enquiry to 
learn the cause of their hiding. He alighted from bis 
horse, and putting on his scarf (cbadar), and tearing 
his dhoti into two pieces, gave them to the women. 
That the man who had robbed the women was in 
sore need of cloth was clear from the fact that he did 
no otber injury to them. 


The Khulna-basi reports :— 


Last Thursday two fishwives were going along 
the Sudder’ District Board Road at about 4‘p.m. to 
sell fish at Dhabdhaber hat (fair). All of a sudden a 
man forcibly stripped them naked and ran away with 
their saris. In their confusion the women left their 
fish baskets on the road and hid themselves ina 
bush by the road-side. A short while after a man 
seeing two baskets full of fish on the road without 
any owner paused for some time to find out the 
reason ; whereupon one of the women piteously cried 
out to him from the bush‘and told him the reason, 
He tore his chadar into two pieces and gave these to 
them to cover their shame. 


The Bhanga (Faridpur) correspondent 
of the Basumati writes : : 


Very early in the morning of the 2nd of Chaitra 
last a Musalman woman came toa clothshop at 
Bhanga from a neighboring village. She was about 
20. The tattered cloth she had on was unfit for use ; 
but she had managed somehow to cover herself with 
it, When the salesmen of the shop awoke from sleep 
and went outside, she entered and took her seat. On 
coming in, the men asked, “What do you want ?” 
She said, “Cloth.” Then one man asked, ‘‘Where is 
your money ?” She said, “I have no money.” There- 
upon she was told, “How then can we give you 
cloth ? Oa this the woman said, ‘‘Where shall I get 
money ? This morning my husband has disappear- 
ed after giving me the tattered cloth I wear.” With 
this she brought out a sharp knife and said, “If you 
do not give me a cloth, I will immediately kill myself 
with this,” The men then gave her a sari. i 

From Sripur (Khulna) a correspondent 
writes to the Bangabasi : 


_ A few diys ago the wife of a lóċal gentleman went 
in the ewning to draw water from apond. When 
she was returning with the vessel of water on her 
waist, {/ man suddenly came up from behind and 
strippig her ran away witb the sari. 


* Barisal correspondent of the Mohan 
tydi writes : sA = 


~- Aman named Nur Bukhsh of village Keoradagi ia 


mahkuma Bhola, kept himself confined within his 


hut for the last ten or twelve days, because he had. 


no cloth to wear and appear outside in, Next day 
it was found that his lifeless naked body was 
hanging from the branch of a neighboring tree ;— 


he had committed suicide. 
The Pabna-Boara-Hitgishi writes :— 
Babu Sambhunath Das writes to us from Lak: 
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shmipur,Sankharipara (Pabna District) that a few 
days ago two women, wearing new cloth, were 
going through Madhpur village to bring medicine 
from Ataikula village. On the way a rascal stripped 
them and ran away with their saris, The women 
covered their shame by getting cloth from a house 
near by. 


`~ Dr. Baikuntha Chandra Banerji writes 
to the same paper :—_ 


I have seen with my own eyes that beggar women 
are starving because for want ofcloth they cannot 
go out to beg, Hindu women (in Bengal) who 
have their husbands living will not for, their lives 
wear any cloth which ts withont ‘coloured borders. 
But in these hard times many such women are 
wearing their husbands’ unbordered cloths, the hus» 
bands wearing only gamchhas (bathing towels),—one 
cloth thus doing duty for both man and wife... 
Many villagé'boys have been obliged to- teave going’ 
to school. They are spending their time at home in 
great trouble of mind wearing a piece of cloth: three 
inches broad and one cubit long. to cover only thelr. 
private parts. These boys cannot even play with 
their class fellows for very shame. i 


The Suraj contains the following item ! 


A woman was trudging along the road at some 
distance from the Mahishakhola railway station in 
Pabna district, in a semi-naked condition, On the 
way she met‘another woman wearing a ‘new sari. 
The latter sympathetically observed to the ragged 
woman, “Mother, I also was in your condition, but: 
by God's mercy I have got a new cloth.” . The former 
saying, “Let me see what sort of cloth it-is”, forcibly 
pulled it away from the’ latter’s body, and, leaving 
her own rags on the ground, ‘put it on and ran away. 
The naked woman hid herself in a bush hard by and 
began to cry aloud. The assembled crowd gave 
chase to the other woman, but the Zamindar’s Tah-, 
sildar told themi to desist, and procured’ for' the 
woman who had been robbed a piece of old cloth’ 
from ‘a gentleman’s house in a village close to the 
place. 1 T kre E . 

The following has appeared in the Ben- ' 
galee : nee : 

Correspondent.) . ; 

- ` Ullapara (Pabna), May 20. 

. A-young Mahorsedan cultivator of the village 
Rakhalgacha in the: jurisdiction. of UNapara Police 
Station, in the district of Pabna, has committed sui> 
cide. It is revealed in the investigation held by the 
police into the cause of his death that the deceased 
could not supply his wife with a cloth which she bad- 
ly needed. .The, investigating Sub-Inspector, Babu 
Bibbuti Mohan Bose, out of compassion, paid to the 
wretched widow ‘one rupee which he then had with 
him to help her in purchasing a cloth. : i 

The work immediately before Bengal is 
to provide the most destitute with cloth: 
cotton growing and the encouragemenv 
of the handicrafts of spinning and -weaving 
can benefit the poor only after some time 
hus passéd. Whoever can individually help 
ought certainly'to fender all the help he 
can. . But-in every district and sub-district 

~ there should be committees for raising 
subscriptions and supplying cloth. Some 


(From a 
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public bodies have balances in their hands 
of funds raised for helping people rendered 
destitute by flood or famine. These 
-balances will enable these bodies to start 
work at once. 


It has sometimes been complained that 


educated women in- Bengal have few 
opportunities for social service. Here is an 
opportunity. 


Mr. M. K. Gandhi and “Ahimsa”. — 
“Ahimsa” means, literally, the absence 
of the desire to kill. Itisa religious prin- 
ciple which teaches men not to kill. Mr. 
M. K. Gandhi is known to be a thorough- 


going ahimsa-ist. But it has been reported . 


in tbe Bankipore Express of May 26, 1918, 
that in the „course of a lecture delivered 
in Patna City on the 24th May, he said: . 

“One of the characteristics of the British race was 
that they respected and could live on terms of equal- 
ity with only those who know how to die and kill. 
Cats could not be friends of Mite...” 

Again: _ 


_ ‘In the first place then they must learn how to 
die ; but if they could not do that. they should. learn 


to die while killing.” ‘ 

What is suggested in the first extract 
and what is enjoined in the second, may or 
may not be right; we are not: concerned 
with that. What we ask is, are the sug- 
gestion and the exhortation consistent 
Nats the preaching of ahimsa and soul- 
orce ! 


State of Health of Babu Jyotish 
- Chandra Ghosh. - 


A medical board has considered the 
case of state prisoner Babu Jyotish 
Chandra Ghosh. Three of the members 
belong to ther. m. s., the fourth member 
being Dr. Mrigendralal Mitra, M.D., 
F.R.c.s., one of the’ leading medical men 
of Calcutta, , chosen by the prisoner’s 
mother. The board were unanimous that. 
the prisoner was now insane and suffering 
from melancholic stupor. Dr. Mrigendralal 
Mitra has submitted a separate report, 
in the course of which he says :— 

The theory that he ‘had started’ by -malingering 
and he had just gone beyond the border line is one 
which is untenable according to the ideas of modern 
Psychiatry. It is quite possible, in the early ‘stage, 
specially ifthe gaoler happens to be a layman, to 
attribute the symptoms to malingering. But, in the 
present instance, the prisoner has always been under 
charge of members of the Indian Medical Service, one 


of whom at least isa provincial specialist iu mental 
disease. : 


ia 
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Dr. Mitra proceéds 


p to observe that 
“Persons in 


detention and under-trial- 


' prisoners occasionally develop a psychosis 


known as acute prison psychosis.” 


Just as real hunger-strike is a part of the stupor- 
ous condition and has nothing ar the conscious deli- 
beration therein, malingering, even if present, has 
been considered and insisted upon by recent authori- 
ties as a part of the psychosis. Malingering is a 
form of pathological lying -(pseudologia fantasia) 
brought on individuals by ‘stressful’ situations. 
Pure maliugering has been found tobe very infrequ- 
ent. Wilmanus cites two cases in a list of 277, and 
even then, he was doubtful about the diagnosis. 
Ronhooffer in a study of 221 cases of insane criminals 
found 0°5 per cent of malingering. Iu fact malinger- 
ing is rare; and what is more to our purpose, in- 
creasing consensus of opinion among: psychiatrists 
and criminologists regards malingering perse as a 
morbid-phenomena, as an abortive attempt at adjust- 
ment by an individual who is quite incapable of ade- 
quately coping with particularly ‘stressful’ situa- 
tions. . "i 

As regards treatment, Dr. Mitra gives 
the opinion : 

- Tam distinctly of opinion that Jyotish Chandra 
Ghose’s présent condition is one of prison psychosis 
which has developed into stuporous melancholia, It 
is exremely doubtful whether external stimulus will 
have any effect on him at this stage, but, still an 
attempt should be made to change his environment 
of detention and place bim in a condition where fami- 
liar stimuli may act and where he may feel that he is 
no longer under any restraint. Such a change may 
awaken his consciousness through ‘metabolic’ re- 

exes, ; 


Rigorous Imprisonment for Giving 
and Taking Food. 


One of the detenus in Char Lawrence 
had no arrangements for preparing food 
and had almost gone without food for 
some days. Another detenu fecling com- 
passion invited bim and gave him food. . 
For this offence, both have been sentenced 
to three month’s rigorous imprisonment. 
The evidence shows that the police officer 
in charge could be said to have almost 
prepared the situation and knew what 
was going to happen, but diœ t prevent 
the host and the guest from doing what 
they did.” At the worst, the offencé_wag 
a technical one, committed under Stress 
of hunger by one man and out of humawe 
considerations by the other. The sem 
tence is therefore disproportionately severe 
and is,in fact, cruel. The other detenus 
at Char Lawrence having left that place 
in a body without permission, they 
were also prosecuted and sentenced to 
varying terms of imprisonment with hard 
labour, The evidence showed that it was 












































ot possible to live in the Char observing 
e police regulations. There were irregu- 
rities in the trial, one being the seizing by 
he police of the prisoners’ instructions 
Fo their counsel ! This is not justice. 


Cases of Kidnapping aud Abduction. 

k- Cases of abduction and kidnapping are 
etting very frequent in Calcutta and the 
offussil. The girls or women are ab- 
siticted or kidnapped for immoral pur: 
roses. One of the methods adopted by 
the kidnappers is to represent to the girl 
that her father or mother or other near 
and dear relative is seriously ill and wants 
Eto see her, and these pseudo-friends would 
Ftake her to her relative. This trick would 
not succeed at all, or would succeed less 
Mrequently if our girls and women were 
educated. They would then expect a 
fetter, telling them of the illness. 
fter abduction, they would, if educated, 
e sure to find some means of informing 
gome relative or friend of their miserable 
ondition, and could thus be more easily 
escued than now. This is one of the 
thousand reasons why women ought to be 
educated. ‘The total or comparative seclu- 
‘Sion in which, on account of the custom 
of the country, women are obliged to live, 
: deprive them of all presence of mind and 
' courage when they find themselves ina 
strange place and among unfriendly per- 
isons and in unfamiliar surroundings. 
' Women used to move about freely would 
not be quite at sea in this way when ab- 
ducted. $ 

One of the most painful and disgraceful 
facts, and one which makes us ashamed of 
, Bengali society, is that when a girl or 
woman is kidnapped or abducted against 
her will, her -elatives, even when convinced 
of her innor énce, gererally discard her for 
fear of social ostracism. This is cowardly, 
inhuman and unrighteous. It is not in 
accordance with Shastric injunctions. 
- What heightens our shame and indigna- 
tion is thatthe brutes, generally well-to- 
o and even “educated”, for whose plea- 
pure women are stolen, though known to 
scoundrels, are well received in society, 
hilst their victims either commit suicide 
„are compelled, to lead a life-of shame ; 
netimes a few fortunately find shelter in 
me “home,” generally one maintained 
Christians. 

‘Ina recent case, the abducting women, 
who, we are glad to say, have obtained 
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their deserts, once belonged to a very res- 
pectable family. One was the wife (now a 
widow) aud the other a daughter of per- 
haps the most prominent disciple of a well- 
known religious revivalist. These women 
had fallen from virtue and had been plying 
the trade of procuresses. Their house in 
Calcutta was frequented by many fashion- 
able lawyers and others. The husband and 
father of mother and daughter owned a 
large book-shop, had founded a school, 
was an author, and had left a moderate 
fortune for the family, The fall of these 


women was not due to poverty. 


The great disproportion-in the num- 
bers of men and women in Calcutta, the 
absence of family life for thousands upon 
thousands of both men and women, and 
other circumstances, have combined to 
make Calcutta a sink of vice. But the evil 
exists in small towns also. Its eradica- 
tion is one of the most serious of problems. 


Votes for Women and War. 

- In this note we do not speak of this or 

any other particular war, but of war in 
general, 

War causes the greatest misery to wo- 
men. Not only are many of them widowed, 
orphaned, deprived of son or brother or 
other dear one, but the lives of many are 
shattered by the greatest tragedy that can 
come to women. They become the victims 
of the cowardly and brutal lust of beasts 
in human form. This happens in all wars. 
Take anexample. In an appeal for funds 
for Polish relief signed by Paderewski and 
Ex-President Taft, the following descrip- 
tion of conditions in Poland is given (we 
quote only a portion) :— : 

“More than 100,000 young girls of Poland have 
had their lives shattered by the greatest tragedy that 
caucome to a woman. Victims of the conquering 
and retiring armies that have incessantly swept over 
Poland since~the beginning of the war, these unfor- 
tunate young mothers, whose babies, have .died ‘for 
want of food, clothing, and shelter, find themselves 
outcasts—helpless, alone, having known of mater- 
nity nothing but the sorrow.” Quoted in “The 
Choice Before Us” by G. L. Dickinson, p, 26. 

While some.armies are more brutal than: 
others, the treatment of women by no 
conquering or retreating army can be 
generally said to be angeli¢-or chivalrous. 

Another horrible ‘and loathesome ac- 
companiment of war whichis a mark of 
the degradation of woman is the open 
brothel. The Nation of London (March 
9, 1918) quotes the following from “The 
Shield” of last December ; . 
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“The war has brought two new evils: the habi- 
tuating of thousands of young men, who otherwise 
would have been in good surroundings to the lowest 
forms of momentary sexual indulgence; and the 
recourse to prostitution by thousands of married 
men of all classes who are away from their families.” 


and observes: 


“We do not doubt that the same two evils are 
found in all countries engaged in this war, as they 
have been found in every -war. They are but two 
out of the hideous variety of evils inseparable from 
all war, but in themselves they are enough to throw 
‘a heavy load on any soldier or politician who seeks 
to prolong this or any other war for one day 


- beyond its possible limitation.” 


It may be presumed that in whatever 
country women obtain the franchise, they 
will use it to put an end to their degrada- 
tion by drink and vice. In the United 
States women have helped to prevent the 
manifacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors in many states by legislation. En- 
franchised women will undoubtedly try 
their best to make war less frequent 
in future and ultimately remove from 
the earth this relie of savagery. This is 
one of the reasons why we are in favour 
of women obtaining political power. 


How Government Spends Our Money. 

The “Statist,” says India, completes a 
survey of the financial position in India, 
as revealed by the Budget figures, as 
follows : o ; 


The only provision made for education is disgrace- 
fully insufficient. India is doing well at present, and 
the opportunity ought to be ‘taken to raise the 
intelligence of the people. We regret very much that 
little more than £400,000 is allocated to irrigation, 
and that the expenditure on railways will not reach 
41 millions sterling. The great needs of India are, 
first, education ;, second, sanitation; third, irriga- 
tion; and fourth, railway construction. And the 
Government, even at a time like the presest, is so 
niggardly that it contents itself with an increase 
of £200,000 per annum for primary education... © 
It is lamentable. But we hope that, as public opinion 
gains more and more influence in the councils of the 
Government, this kind of parsimonious management 
will be dropped. We note with satisfaction—and it 
reflects more seriously upon the remissness of the 
Indian Government—that the long series of good 
monsoons... . have undoubtedly stimulated enter- 
prise... ., Ifwecould only stimulate the Indian 
‘Government to help the people, what a blessing it 
would be. t 


Lord Ronaldshay’s Three Reasons. 


At thé Bengal War Conference which 
met at Government House, Calcutta, on’ 


. May 2, Lord Ronaldshay gave three 


“reasons ‘why a continuance of political 


agitation at the present moment is likely 


to be gravely injurious not only to the 
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Sthan in the latter, aş Great Britain and 


` Maurice’s letter gave. rise to .a- heated 
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cause.of the British Empire with whi 
the cause of India is inseparably bow: 
up, but also to the cause of political refor 
in India itself.” His frst reason was: , 

We have always been slow as a people, ag i 
Great Britain and India, to realise how closely the 
enemy keeps his eye upon us, how quick he is to 
note our actions, indeed our very words, and wha | 
a difference it makes to his own morale whether F: 
sees arrayed against him the serried ranks of - 
united, people or whether he detects or thinks } 
detects in this part of the Empire or in that sor” 
note of dissension, some indication of lack of uni 
of purpose (hear, hear and applause). Ido not thin 
you have ever sufficiently realised what the mora 
effect upon the people of the German Empire or what; 
shall I say, upon the Government of the German 
Empire,—for the people of the German Empire 
are not allowed to know much, it is not 
considered good for them,—we have seldom realisec 
sufficiently what a moral effect it has upon the 
Government of the German Empire to know thay 
until the menace with which they are threatenin 
the world is finally put under, is whole of t” 
people, the vast people, of the British Empire, w 
throw all differences, all internal disputes asid: 
until victory has been finally achieved. 

It is not our purpose to examine tb 
soundness or wnsoundness of this ‘fir 
reason.” What we say is that it mus 
hold good.in the United Kingdom as wel! 
as in India,—in fact, more so in ,the former. 


Ireland are the principal partners of the 
British Empire. But we find that 61 
Edward Carson, a statesman. of cabinet 
rank, hasbeen mustering his forces to 
resist the. granting of Home Rule to 
Ireland, and the Irish Nationalist- Party 
with Mr. Dillon at their head have not 
ceased to trouble the British Government. 
In Great Britain itself neither political 
controversy nor controversy of any other 
kind-has ever been at a standstill during 
‘the war. Bills of various kinds have 
- become law after full discussion. General 


controversy which. might have resulted i 
Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues going 
out of power. Pacifists have not been 
_ gagged, nor the labouring classes. Some 
people,have openly declared themselves in 
favour of negotiating for peace with Ger, 
many even at this stage. The recent Mi. 
Power Bill: gave rise to a heated disct: 
sion, and, though passed, it has not be; 
and will not be enforced in Ireland, beca 
of Irish opposition. There is every lik: 
hood of there being a general election nul 
autumn, with the usual display of pa. 
- feeling. If all these notes of dissensiv 
these internal disputes, and indications c 
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k of unity of purpose at the seat of 
impire have not encouraged Germany, 
very ineffective and mild agitation 
aich we have intermittently carried on is 
t likely to encourage her. Besides, our 
ritation has for its main object the ob- 
ining of self-government. Indian political 
ies and political agitators have all de- 
ted themselves unanimously in favour 
prosecuting the war with vigour. In 
nda, Quebec has been actively against 
Pription. Has that encouraged Germany 
much ? In any case, before our words 
hispering humbleness are sought to be 
ed, would it not have been proper to 
the lion’s roars in Great Britain and 
nd and Canada? Or, rather, we 
ht to say, if the mouths of any section 
e white self-governing peoples of the 
bire are sought to be stopped, the 
ins adopted is to give them what they 
nt. In India that is not the way of the 
raucrat. He only threatens or ser- 
ses, and will not or has not the 
pr to make even a definite promise to 
is even a part of what we want. 
a Excellency’s second reason was : 
body at this time of day can have any doubt as 
t the objects of the German Empire are. 
war is not a dispute between Germany and 
a on the one hand and France and Great Britain 
e otter., It isa far greater thing than that. It 
war in which the foundations of civilization are 












elves at stake and that being so this war isas . 


a vital matter for India as it is for Great 
min or of France or America or Italy or Japan or 
pny other great country. Let me suggest to your 
Hs a possibility. 
t would all the talk of freedom of the individual, of 
iberty of the subject, of the right of this people or 
people to self-determination, of this constitutional 

or that constitutional reform,—what would be 
plue of all such talk if the Kaiser came to 

tta? Well, I need not enlarge upon that. I 
everybody realises that Germany is out for 
bsing by force her iron will upon the other people 
e world and if anybody has any doubt as to 


the character of German rule is likely to be let - 


turn his eye to the German colonies in Africa, 
im turn his eye to Russia at the present time, 
aim turn his eye to any territory of which Germany 
now in occupation and there will be very little 
n left for doubt in his mind as to what German 
hinion in India would be. 

Our comments on this second reason 
il require a brief preface. It is freedom 
ich Indians desire, not a change of 
sters. Different Indian political parties 
mt varying degrees or extents of free- 
gm according to their temperament, in- 
mation, political experience, &c. ; but 


> 


inevitable 


If the Kaiser.came to Calcutta” 
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no party wants merely to have new 
masters. The vast majority want to 
remain within the British Empire with 
India as an equal partner. Evenif the 
Germans, instead of being uncivilized, cruel 
and domineering, had been more civilized, 
tender-hearted, and fond of fraternising 
with subject races than even the British 
people are known all over the world to be, 
we should not have desired a change of 
masters. For great oppression is at first 
in newly occupied territories. 
There was such oppression when the East 
India Company gradually became masters 
of this country. ae 

Now for the reason. 

People who have most, have most 
reason to be afraid of robbers. People who 
are most free have reason to be most afraid 
of the Teutonic robbers of freedom. We are 
afraid ofa German invasion. But our fear 
is somewhat different from the fear of 
the English people when they apprehend a 
German invasion of England, because we 
are not a free people, not at least as free as 
the British people, being far less free. We 
are afraid of inhuman oppression, but we 
do not apprehend loss of independence or 
freedom, because nobody fears to lose that 
which he does not possess. We have some 
freedom, but it is far farless than that of 
Englishmen ; and, of course, we are afraid 
of losing the little we have. That is’ the 
extent of our fear so far as liberty is con- 
cerned. Hac we been free, or had we en- 
joyed even fora few years previous to the 
war the qualified Home Rule we want, our 
fears would have been much greater than 
they are. 

As for the German people imposing their 
iron will upon other peoples, we are afraid 
ofthat, too. But here, too, our fear is 
somewhat different from that of the Eng- 
lish, In England it is the will of the Eng- 
lish people, or, at the worst, the will of a 
section of the English people, which pre- 
vails. In India, if is not the will of the 
Indian people which prevails, but it is the 
will of some British persons which pre- 
vails, Their will may be of gold or silver 
or brass or silk, unlike the iron will of 
Germany ; but still it is not the will of the 
people of India, 

As for the probability of the Kaiser 
coming to Calcutta, the map of the world 
shows that the Kaiser is not nearer: to 


-Calcutta than to London, and as questions 


have been asked in Parliament regarding. 
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preparations against a German invasion 
of England, the thing is probably not con- 
sidered impossible in England. In fact, 
places in England have been bombarded 
by sea and air, which has not yet been the 
case with India ; and if the Kaiser takes a 
mad and probably fatal fancy to fly over 
London, he may do soin a Gotha any 
day. All this shows that the black 
shadow ofthe’ Kaiser is not a greater 
menace to India than to Britain. But still 
the people of the United Kingdom have 


~ been throughout the war up to the present 


_hour talking of freedom of the individual 
and of the liberty of the subject (parti- 
cularly as affected by DORA), of the right 
of this people or that people (particularly 
of the Irish people and of Ulster) to self- 
determination, and of this constitutional 

~reform or that constitutional reform (Cf 
the constitutional reforms effected by the 

‘latest and greatest Reform Act, passed 
this year, giving votes to 6,000,000 
women, and 2,000,000 ‘other persons 
including marines and soldiers, creating 
new boroughs and giving the franchise to 
the new universities, and cf. also the im- 
pending constitutional reforms in Ireland). 

' All this has not stood in the way of the 
vigorous prosecution of the war. India 
has known bloody invasions by Htins and 
others: Instead of trying to frighten us 
with the bogey of the Kaiser, Lord 
Ronaldshay might have encouraged us to 
emulate the example of the brave race to 
which he belongs, and_who are, in spite of 
the existence of a Kaiser, courageously 
going on with their work, formulating and 
discussing even after-war schemes, as we 
have shown in this and previous issues. ` 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal 
introduced and stated his third reason in 
the following words :— 

“Now there is only one more reason which I would 

‘put before you as dispassionately as I can, for I have 
no desire to say one word that is calculated to excite 
or to embitter controversy, but Ido throw this out 

_ for your consideration, The British people have a 
temper of their own. Some people call them a 
stubborn and a stiffnecked race. They are I believe 
a fair and a just people. You can witbout difficulty 
reason with them, you can without difficulty excite 
their interest, excite their sympathy and above all 
you can excite their gratitude. But they are a people, 
believe me, who resent perhaps more deeply than any 
other people on this earth any suspicion that any- 
body is. bent upon matfag any attempt to take 
advantage of them when their backs are- against the 
wall, (Applause). Idon’t say for- one moment that 
the people of this country have any such intention- 

„and any such desire, but I do suggest that it would be 


7 
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of Commons Mr. Bonar Law said: 





























unwise by any thoughtless word at the presa 
to give ground to the people of Great Br 
harbouring any suspicion of that kind. 

We shall humbly follow his lords 
example and shall not excite or embi 
a controversy over his description ot 
character of the British people. Nor s 
we say anything regarding the tal! 
anybody trying to exploit Engl: 
difficulty, as we have already said: 
on the subject in our last number. 

It is not merely British nature bu 
the nature of’all men to “resent” ‘che 
cion that anybody is bent upon mi 
any attempt to take advantage of 
‘when their backs are against the v 
But it would seem to be also ht 
nature as well as British nature 
this resentment is boastfully talkd 
when the ‘ 


h and their frj 
President Wilson and the American p 
in the way that Lord Ronaldshay 
spoken to us; nor has any British s 
man described to the working c 
particularly when they threaten 
strike or actually struck, the stubbol 
stiff-necked and resentful naturé 


The British are undoubtedly a stubb 
and stiffnecked race. But they hay 
modicum of good sense, too. .They k 
when to yield. During the last de: 
pn the Indian Cotton Duties in the He 


“This was the position in which they were pl 
They knew there would be some trouble in Li 
shire, though they did not anticipate it would 
great. But what they had to decide from the - 
of view of the war was whether there was like: 


question, 
(Mr. Dillon: 
trouble you give in?’) “That is another way 
putting it (Laughter). Whatever did give tro 
politically wasa thing which; ifit could be avoi 
ought to be avoided.” i 


_-We are aware, of course, that À 
Law’s words-were not meant for Indi: 
ears, noris his maxim meant for usei 
India. 


bi e question, “If the Kaiser came to 


Eg rutta,” is certainly calculated to’ 


But if he really 


































gd, lence and Prosecution of the War. 


14M ough Government have not passed 
ut Flaw putting a stop to the discussion of 
heb questions and the ventilation of pub- 
Onse vances and aspirations in the press 
von the platform, itis clear from what 
hehe yficial- hierarchy have occasionally 
pl ay that they think that if the press and 
aa Jublic speakers could be silenced, that 
dre ea greatly help the vigorous prosecu- 
OE Sof the war. The vigorous prosecution 
ef te war implies the obtaining of numer- 
lOGeoruits for the army, of large contri- 
(eae ns to the various war funds, and 
“Sig subscriptions to the war loan. 
Sure.” newspaper and no public speaker 


written or spoken against te- 


oe contributing to war funds 
tive 18) and co g.: , 


eat, on ‘the contrary, the press 
“o re platform have been full of exhor- 
© Nols to help in the prosecution of the 
to whive are tnable to understand how 
Austr, can be more helpful. It may be 
on thrchat what we say and write on any 
is a’ topic than the war, prevents the 
them‘tion of the public from being concen- 
much} on the war. But here a difficulty 
Brita fts itself. The British community in 
Tea official and non-official, have always 
whasssed to believe that the agitators in 
the tress and on the platform are a small 
that fon of that microscopic minority call- 
reforircated Indians, who in their turn do 
Cale Present the people of India, do not 
thin’ their views and wants, and have no 
imponce over them. How isit then pos» 
of thhhat.what such a small, uninfluential 
_ what insignificant class: write and say 
oye A distract the attention of the vast 
} jr paton: of India from the one thing 
S | een 


_ttowever, if silence on our part can 
rouc the wonderful effect which, ‘it 
ems to be believed, it can produce, the 
xp timent of silencing the press and pub- 
‘e speakers is undoubtedly worth trying. 
Objectors may say that the United 
ingdom and all the self-governing parts 
‘the British Empirehave throughout the 
r remained as vocal as ever, and yet 
87—15 
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recruits have flowed steadily into the 
army and the white soldiers of the Empire 
have fought with the greatest heroism ; 
what then is the harm in India also remain- 
ing vocal? But these objectors do not 
know that India is India, and what holds 
good in any other part of the world does ' 
not hold good here. 


A Rumour about Presidency College. 


It is said an attempt is being made to 
have the Presidency College, Calcutta, 
made over to private individuals, to make 
it a private institution. The educated 
public of Bengal can understand what that 
means. Circumstanced as the country is, 
though private institutions havea great 
part to play, which for want of funds and 
freedom they cannot at present play, State 
colleges also are still greatly needed. No 
private or aided college can command the 
resources which a State college like the 
Presidency College. can command, It 
ought to remain’a State College in a very 
eficient condition as a model to excite the 
emulation of other colleges. High educa- 
tion cannot be made self-supporting if 
there is to be any striving after the ideal, 
And the ideal of education requires that 
the teacher should be free to teach in the 
way he thinks best. Private colleges de- 
pend for their existence on showing a high 
percentage of passes, often obtained by 
cramming. State colleges are under no 
stich necessity, and can more freely follow 
ideal methods. The scheme of post- 
graduate studies introduced by the Uni- 
versity has already robbed the Presidency 
College of its former distinction and in- 
dependence ; if the attempts that we have: 
heard of succeed, Bengal will lose the only 
State college which could have been made 
a model institution.” How much the ideal 
of teaching requires to’-~be insisted upon 
will appear from the ‘act-tiiateven in 
the university post-graduate classes teach- 
ing has in many case degenerated into' the 
dictation of notes. N 

If any change be really contemplated, 
Bengal certainly has the right to know 
definitely what the schemers have in view ` 
and discuss it. 


Conscription and the Panjab. 

After the War Conference at Delhi, pro- 
vincial war conferences have been held in 
the provincial capitals. In the Delhi, Con- 
ference it was agreed upon that for the ° 
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present conscription need not be thought 
of. Ofall the provinces it was only in the 
Panjab that it was resolved in the provin- 
cial conference that conscription should, 
if necessary, be resorted to not only in 
that province but all over the country. 
We wonder what moral right that confer- 
ence had to pass such a resolution. Sir 
Michel O’Dwyer may be a very great 
ruler, but he does not represent either the 
Panjab or India. And the men who met 
together in thé conference were not 
chosen either by the people of India or 
even of the Panjab, and had no mandate 
from the people to propose conscription 
on their behalf. Why then did they pose as 
if they were the chosen of the people? In 
the. Panjab itself, which has. given the 
largest. number -of soldiers to the Indian 
army, disturbances connected with recruit- 
ing give indications which ought not to 
be neglected: |. 
t 


‘Abuses connected with recruiting. 

From other parts of the country, too, 
particularly Sholapur in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency and parts of Madras, come detail- 
ed news of force and fraud having been 
used to obtain recruits. These should 
be thoroughly investigated, and, if untrue, 
contradicted in detail by Government. But 
if true, the offenders should be punished. It 


fisa truism that it is spirit which more 


than anything else makes the fighter. 


, Therefore, voluntaryism should really be 


whatit means. It should innocase be a 
mére name on the surface concealing com- 
pulsion within. 


The Panjab L. G. on Home Rule and 


ome Defence. 


Some officials, are fond of uttering þe- 
lated truisms as i`% ese were their own ori- 
ginal discoy-ries. ~~Sit Michel O’Dwyer’s 
ohserfat ons Oitheinter-relation of Home 
Rule and Home Defence are not original, 


but he repeated them in Ambala. 


“ There are doubtless among you,”’ he said, ‘ men 
with political aspirations who look forward to the 
goal of responsible- government within the British 
Empire. But let me ,remind them that the goal is 
only to be reached ‘if the great bulk of the people 
desire to attain it and strive towards it, and prove 
the genuineness of their desire and their fitness for 
it by expressing thir willinguess to accept the obliga- 
tions and sacrifices inseparable from it. ~The fore- 


` most of these, as I said at Lahore last week, is the 


obligation to defend our country from internal 
danger and external attack.” : 


On this the Tribune rightly observes : 


t 
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« and Home Defence are 


+ 





So far as this means or implies 
£ ultima i 

in complete agreement with ae Howse 

consciousness Of this truth that hasled ` 
self-government in India for years to } 

sistently demand facilities for milita: 
Until recently their voice was the voice a 
in the wilderness. Now that the justice 
bleness of their plea has begun to be off 
nised it behoves the authorities not tos 
as if the Home Rulers were anxious to 
ponsibilities which Home Rule involves. z 
[the aùthoórities] themselves had alw ays 

to give the country both Home Rale and 
of Home Defence. 


Hungerstrikes Again., 
` It was reported a few days 
some of the detenus at Char ' 
who had been, thrown into poison i: 
begun a hungerstrike, and that fie rie. 
dia detenus who were to he tri ©. 
ing the place without thé pet ~issie i c 
the authorities had also done t ° 35: 4s 
jail. Of the former no news © we sun 
transpired. The 17 Kutubdia 3:1 begs 
their fast on the 24th May, and; . the -u 
day of their trial, they were i onuà ton. 
weak to be brought to court. €. cheica 
began in the jail, and they. were’ carried 5 
the improvised court-room there: od or 
blankets on the floor. In additi. x to thes: 


e 


MY ag 





rn a 


ey 















two batches of hungerstrikers! {4 is nowr 
reported that the State prisore. confins.. 
without trial inthe Alipore ŒG rat Toil 
under Regulation IH of 1818% o began’ 
a hungerstrike on May 28. Men} -notrn — 
the risk of death by starvat for th." 
fun of the thing. All these det 3 surel ` 


have some serious grievances. |; 


Purchase of Freedom without `° sing 
5 its Price. 
The Mahratta writes: 


Mr. A. Suryanarayan Murti has publish. 
in the columns of New India statin © 
Pentland’s government prohibited the .° 
Government servants from signing th; 
Home Rule which was presented to Ñ 
He quotes the order of the Madras Gove 
is worded as under: * in 

“Under G. O. 91 of 1895, a Governni 
held responsible for any act done by hi _ 
if done by himself, would constitut. breads: ihe 
for the conduct of public servants.” C . 

lt is pointed out that Lord Rẹ@x hat > 
the wives of the Government servade to “atos 
in political agitation.” The order now quote] to j 
Madras Government, „he says, was however irio 
to cover cases involving-criminal miscondnuc~ f 
part of their employees, and he contends rigou. shiy 
the action of the Government in straining cne ord’ 
to cover political conduct is wrong. We a> us 
nion that it is not only wrong but against i 
ted principles of feminine liberty so muci Jou- 
the skies in England. The Indians are alv ^y o.t 3 


a 
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the A „lo-Indians for fettering the liberties of 
inir wonlen-folk, but the action ofthe Madras Gov- 
iment, in the case noted above, surpasses the con- 

st of tre Indians and is absolutely ungenerous. 
È Though Government servants lose 
uch of their freedom, they receive a price 
Mr it. Are their wives to lose part of 
% heir freedom without receiving any price? 
3 jhen vegetables or grocer’s stores are 
- “ wrchased, vendors sometimes give their 
{ customers a little more than their money’s 
Worth. This is called in Bengali phdau 
t3. Are Government servants’ wives 
'- phdus or things thrown in? That would 
Abe a novel doctrine coming from the 

. thivalrous West. 


Education of Bengalis in Bihar and 
{ Orissa. 
“s; Of the total population (34,490,084) 
. sof the province of Bihar and Orissa, 
12,186,020 are Bengali-speaking, These 
_ fBengalis, therefore, form more than 6'3 
x-7 iper cent, of the population,—by no means 
i” . a negligible fraction. Moreover, as gen- 
/ ‘erally their occupations and professions 
| . aresuchas require a certain amount of 
. ` education, they are among the most liter- 
++ ,ate sections of the population, and as 
ey such they are not an insignificant class. 
‘/ In a large sountry like India, two millions 
^ may seem a small number ; but let us try 
ı to havea clear idea of what that number 
- means, by comparing it with the popula- 
.', tion of some of the Native States. - 
’ Bengalis in Bihar and Orissa 2,186,020 


G 


Baroda 2,032,798 
Indore i 1,004,561 
\ Mewar (Udaipur) 1,293,776 
‘€ Bikaner 700,983 
y _ Kashmir 3,158,126 
< , Travancore 3,428,975 
_ Cochin 918,110 
Jaipur 2,636,647 


We need not give more figures ; suffice it 

to say that out of nearly 700 Native States 

, ~ only 6 have a larger population than the 
"Bengali popylation of the new province. 
“In the Brit? ^. Empire, the Federated Malay 
_- States, Hong Kong, Cyprus, New South 
x Wales, Victoria, New Zealand, Natal, 
ransvaal, Orange Free State, Rhodesia, 
nd many other colonies have smaller 
populations. Some independent countries 
wave smaller or almost equal populations ; 
_&, Albania, Bolivia, Denmark, Tunis, 
iberia, Norway, etc. If the people of these 
wegions have any just grievances, their 
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rulers certainly would not consider them 
negligible. Hence it is not unjustifiable to 
press the grievances of the Bengalis domi- 
ciled in Bihar and Orissa on the attention 
of the governments of Bihar and Orissa, 
and of Bengal. For very many of these 
Bengalis “domiciled” is clearly a misnomer, 
as their ancestors settled in Bihar and 
Orissa long before the British occupation 
of these provinces, and many form the 
majority of the permanent and autochthon- 
ous locai inhabitants, as in Manbhum. 

The grievances, pointed out by the 
Behar Herald, relate to educational facili- 
ties, and as the livelihood of most domi- 
ciled Bengalis depends on literacy, to take 
away or narrow these facilities is a serious 
blow to the community. An Irishman o1 
a Welshman or a Scotsman is not discri- 
minated against in England as regards 
educational facilities; why should then 
the Bengalis settled in Bihar and Orissa be 
discriminated against ? By all means give 
special and extra facilities to Biharis and 
Oriyas where needed, but why deprive 
Bengalis of ordinary facilities? A Bengali 
baby is born just’as illiterate in Bihar and 
Orissa as a Bihari or an Oriya baby. The 
Bengali community may be more literate 
than the Bihari and Oriya communities ; 
but that does not mean that Bengali 
children are born or would grow educated 
without education. 

Let us now make’ some extracts from 
the Behar Herald. 


We have pointed out in‘a previous issue how the 
new rules for the grant of scholarships in the Temple 
Medical School exclude even domiciled Bengalees 
from all but one of the scholarships awarded. For- 
merly, all the scholarships were open to them; now 
they can expect no more-than one. And even if no 
Bihari students qualify for the scholarships allotted 
to them, the scholarships we‘ lapse rather than go 
to quatified domiciled LOz2:"* s. This is of a piece with 
the policy by which Bengia i¢fé dyyniciled ia Bihar, 
who are admitted to the Schou. alz una snf- 
cient number of local students are Hèl availa ule, 
have to pay a penal rate of fees, which it is contem- 
plated to raise to Rs. 8 per month, the rate which 
was imposed by the Calcutta Medical College only 
two years ago. It is said that there is no reason why 
Government should bear so large a portion of the 
total expenditure in the case of outsiders as in that 
of local students. The logical conclusion of this pro- 
positon is that Government would prefer, in the case 
of Bihari students not being available, that the army 
of teachers and doctors employed in the Temple Me- 
dical School should lecture to the walls and empty 
seats of the bareclass-room rather than admit out- 
siders to derive equal benefit out of the money that 
is being spent ! 


There are other similar grievances. . 
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With the creation of the Patna University and the Say, has not been very successful except |" ea 
consequent restriction of admission of Bihar students parts, to exclude Bengali as one of thei) pais 
to the Calcutta Medical College and the Sibpur En- instruction in primary and secondary schj ois. $ 
gineering College, Bengalee students from this Pro- method of persecuting the Bengalis has noj vae. ž 


vince who desire to go up for higher Medical aud 
Engineering courses, are faced with a serious pro- 
blem. Formerly they could be freely admitted to 
these institutions and were entitled to share in all 
their privileges and scholarships ifthey were qualified. 
Now that they have been excluded itrom-the Calcutta 
University, they have no right to free admission, but 
can only be taken iy as Bibar and Orissa Government 
nominees, What that means the bitter experience 
of last year has shown very clearly. Out of a total 
of over one hundred Bengalee applicants for admis- 
sion to the Medical College as Bihar students, the 
Inspector General of Civil Hospitals, Bihar and 
Orissa, selected only two for admission. And even 
then, they are not eligible for any scholarships, which 
the Government reserves only for Bihari students. 
and would not grant to Bengalees even if deserving 
Bihari candidates are not available. It is well-known 
that a large number of Bengalee boys from this Pro- 
vince used to join the Medical College and the En- 
gineering College at Calcutta, and tha there were 
many meritorious but poor students who could 
afford to incur the expenses of education in these 
costly institutions only by winning scholarships. 
For such students, the door is now absolutely closed 
for higher education in Medicine and Engineering. 
So far as the Sibpur College is concerned, the very 
few Bengalee boys admitted from this Province last 
year had to execute an agreement by which they 
bound themselves not to claim any scholarship or 
privilege allowed to Bengal students, í 


Even this does not complete the tale of 
woes of Bengali students in the new pro- 
vince, 


lt, is notorious that in the matter of admission 
to the Government Arts Colleges, very arbitrary 
selections are often made resulting in many meritori- 
ous boys being refused admission and compelled to 
seek admission into the Calcutta Colleges. Whether 
tbis alternative is open to them, after the creation 
ofthe Patna University, we do not know. Büt 
there are many parents who do not like to send their 
boys to Calcutta in consideration of the many 
dangers and temptations to which they may he 
‘exposed there. Their feelings may be well imagined 
when*they are compelled to adopt a course which is 
repugnant to dictates of prudence and economy. 
And the gravest injustice of the whole thiug is per- 
petrated when some of these boys are deprived of 
their well-earned scholarships because the action of 
the college authorities in this province drives them to 
institutions outside the province. 


There is another matter, affecting school 
education, to which the Behar Herald 


so conspicuous as in Manbhum, and par Prem: 
the sub-division of Dhanbad where an o.. ` 
official has been obsessed with Ben. P 
Bengali, which was an optional court lar. 
been discarded, zemindars have been force: ~ 
ing up the practice of keeping their papersi op 
exorbitant and penal charges are “enfor.” 
Bengali-speaking Manbhumites wanting « 

of lands for agricultural and building purpo - 
Hindustanis from no matter what part c 
allowed leases without salami. These exce- 's 
several times met with rebukes from Gover ir i. .. 
the deluded gentleman, who is just now r rann 
the might and justice of the British Gov an oy 
that part of the country, and in whose hu at Mine 











placed the destinies of a million people, is reis ÑE 
merrily as ever in his course of racial pi“ i. SBF 
persecution., ` F 
« à \ Wag! 
Indigenous Medical Syste :. REE: 

The presidential addtess of $ r i o% 
bhoy Currimbhoy at the eigth casi i 
the All-India Ayurvedic and Unni ibi 


Conference held at Bombay c vitsin 
summary of the work already d- ne rnd 
the auspices of the Conference, from ww’ 
we make an extract. aa 

We have appealed to the country jo cnppe 
medical schools; we have emphasised the neess 
of teaching anatomy and surgery in. oj cen: i 
institutions ; and we have insisted on ths Sent. gy 
these institutions to admit private ca dnte * 
their examinations and to attach to thi plot: 
ground for the cultivation of medicin orba, 
raise successful schools and colleges, an es 
lish medical schools in important centres. . 

Now that Lieut.-Col, Kirtikar £ SS 
B. D. Basu’s valuable work on | 
Medicinal Plants” has been pukh .° 
the Panini Office of Allahabad, ; ii 
plant gardens can be scientifical K 
The properties of such plants f, 
be scientifically investigated. ` We, 
to be informed that the Conferen; 
programme of research, which w s ti 
outlined in Sir Fazulbhoy’s addres |: 

Steps are also being taken to establish an < 
tuberculosis Leagwe, to set on foot inqui‘ivs ot 
the physical deterioration of our rising ge ceric 
to incorporate new discoveries of Wester: w3 


science in the books prescribed for students, io 1s 
tigate the properties of herbs and otber ic + al 
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eek and mineral products, to trace the etiology ta 
draws attention. . and toenact a law for the prevention: ~- 
There has been an attempt, which, we are glad to smoking, p 
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